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F.  The  letter  (Saxon  p)  is  evidently  derived  ment  of  Custom-houses;  on  the  Effects  of  the 
from  the  Greek  Hignmmft^  through  the  medium  of  Free  Traffic  of  Raw  Material ;  on  Rewards  for 
the  Latin  langoage.  Some  contend  that  this  is  the  Encouragement  of  Trade ;  on  the  Chemical 
derived  from  the  f»  phi,  by  first  making  the  per-  Action  of  Metals ;  on  the  Value  and  Reciprocal 
pendicular  stroke^  and,  in  adding  the  circle  at  Proportion  of  Coins ;  on  the  Scales  and  Steel- 
two  strokes,  carelessly  omitting  to  make  them  yaros  of  the  Chinese ;  on  the  Palaces  of  Spain ; 
join.  This,  however,  Uie  learned  bishop  of  Salis-  and  on  the  ancient  Hebrew  People.  He  left 
Dury  disputes.  He  says  it  was  anciently  called  behind  him  many  unpublished  memoirs.  He 
vao,  or  wau,  and  is  in  lact  a  double  vau  of  the  died  at  Florence  in  1823,  aged  upwards  of 
Hebrew  and  Syriac,  and  corresponding  in  shape  seventy. 

with  the  vau  of  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic.    Ains-  FABELL  (Peter),  a  reputed  magician,  and 

worth,  however,  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  fi  native  of  Edmonton,  lived  and  died  there  in  the 

pbe,  or  R,  pe  final,  which,  if  turned,  nearly  gives  reign  of  Henry  VIL    In  Norden's  account  of 

the  figure;  and  he  observes,  that  in  changing  S^™^5.^°»„^?  ^«*^»  '"^^^^.^^  *  ^^J^  ^[  ^"^ 
„,  J..T*-  -^j-.r-  Peter  Fabell,  that  lieth  m  this  church,  who  is 
Hebrew  words  into  Latin,  i,  is  converted  into  F.  ^^  ^^  have  beguiled  the  devell  by  policie  for 
lU  sound,  m  English,  is  very  uniform,  being  money ;  but  the  devell  is  deceit  itself.^  Weever 
formed  by  compression  of  Uie  lips,  or  a  junction  supposes  Fabell  to  have  been  an  ingenious  man, 
of  die  upper  teeth  with  the  under  lip,  and  a  ^ho  amused  himself  and  astonUhed  his  neigh- 
forcible  breath.  In  the  preposition  of,  indeed,  and  bours  by  sleight^f-hand  tricks,  or  chemical  ex- 
on  some  few  other  occasions,  it  is  pronounced  periments.  There  is  a  very  scarce  pamphlet, 
softer,  or  like  r.      .       ^  .       ^     .    ,  entitled—*  The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Merry 

As  an  abbreviation,  F,  in  physical  prescnp-  Devil  of  Edmonton ;  with  the  pleasant  Pranks 

tions,  stands  for  fiat,  i.  e.  Let  it  be  done,  or  made  of  Smug  the  Smith,  &c.'    In  this  book  Fabell  is 

up.    Thus  f.  s.  a.  signifies  fiat  secundum  artem.  gtyled  <an  excellent  scholar,  and  well  scene  in 

F,  m  the  civil  law,  doubled  thus,  Jf,  signifies  the  the  arte  of  magicke.* 

pandects.    See  Pandects.     F,  in  the  criminal  PABER  (Basil),  a  protestant  German  critic  of 

law,  was  a  stigma  put  upon  felons  with  a  hot  the  sixteentli  century,  was  born  at  Sorau  in  Lu- 

iron,  on  their  being  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  gatia,  and,  after  studying  at  Wittemberg  and 

clergy;   by  sUt.  4  Hen.  VIL  c.  13.    F,  as  a  other  universities,  was  about  1550  appointed 

numeral,   anciently  signified   40,  and   when  a  rector  of  the  seminary  of  Nordhausen.    lie  died 

dash  was  added  at  top  (thus  P),  it  stood  for  rector  of  the  Augustinian  College  at  EHurth  in 

^lOOO.  1576.     He  was  one  of  the  protestant  ecclesias- 

FAABORG,  a  sea-port  town  of  Denmark,  on  tical  historians,  termed  the  Centuriators  of  Mag- 

the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Funen.    It  has  deburgh.     Faber's  literary  reputation  is  founded 

but  an  insecure  harbour;  and  its  trade,  which  is  on  his  Thesaurus  Eruditionis  Scholastics,  1571, 

in  provisions,  is  not  considerable.    Population  folio,  of  which  improved  editions  were  published 

about  1100.     It  is  seventeen  miles  south  of  in  1735  and  1749. 

Oldensee.  Fabeb  (John),  a  German  divine,  bom   at 

FABBRONI  (Giovanni),  a  modem  Italian  Heilbren  in  1500.    He  was  created  doctor  at 

philosopher  of  considerable  eminence.    We  find  Cologne,  and  in  1526  was  appointed  confessor 

Dim  fiUmg  the  various  posts  of  secretary  to  the  to  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans,  who,  when 

Academia  de  i  Georgofili,  director  of  the  Museum  he  became  emperor,  gave  him  the  see  of  Vienna, 

and  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  at  Florence,  one  He  was  called  the  mallet  of  heretics,  and  owed 

of  the  forty  members  of  the  Societa  Italiana  bis  preferment  to  the  zeal  which  he  displayed  in 

delle  Scienze,  Tuscan  deputy  for  the  new  system  opposition  to  Luther.     He  died  in  1562.    His 

of  weights  and  measures,  member  of  the  depu-  works  were  printed  at  Cologne,  in  3  vols,  folio, 

tation  of  finance  under  the  government  of  the  Fabeb.  in  ichthyology.    See  Zeus. 

queen  regent  of  Etruria,  a  deputy  to  the  corps  FABIAN,  or  Fabyan  (Robert),  an  alderman 

legislative  in  France,  director,  under  the  Impe-  and  sheriff  of  London  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 

Had  government,  of  bridges  and  highways  for  the  centuiy,  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  author  of  a 

department  beyond  the  Alps,  director  of  the  Chronicle  of  England  and  France,  entitled  the 

mint  at  Florence,  royal  commissary  of  the  iron  Concordance  of  Histories,  in  2  vols,  folio,  be- 

works  and  mines,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  ginning  with  Brute,  and  ending  with  the  20th  of 

of  taxes  for  the  states  of  Tuscany.    His  writings  Heniy  VII.  1504.     He  was  a  member  of  the 

b»t  known  are — Provedimenti  Annonarj ;  his  company  of  drapers,  and  resigned  his  gown  in 

Discourses    on   National   Prosperity;    on    the  1502  to  avoid  serving  the  office  of  lord  mayor. 

Equilibrium  of  Commeree,  ana  the  Establish-  Dying  in  1511,  or  1512,  he  was  interred  in  the 
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2  FABLE. 

charcfa  of  St  Midnel,  CorahilL    His  Cbronicle  by  his  enemies  at  liome,  to  diare  the  dictatorial 

IS  a  mere  compilation,  but  it  contains  several  dignity.    When  he  had  laid  down  his  office  of 

curious  particulars  relative  to  the  city  of  Lon-  dictator,  his  successors,  for  a  while,  followed  his 

doo,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.    Slowe  calls  it  plan ;  but  the  rashness  of  V'arro,  and  his  con- 

'  a  painful  labor,  to  the  great  honor  of  the  city  tempt  for  the  operations  of  Fabius,  occasioned 

and  of  the  whole    reahn.'    Cardinal  Wolsey  the  ratal  battle  mCanns.   Tarentum  was  obliged 

caused  as  many  copies  of  it  as  he  could  procure  to  surrender  to  him  after  the  battle  of  Canns  ; 

to  be  burned,  because  the  author  had  made  too  and  on  that  occasion  the  Caithaginians  observed, 

clear  a  discovery  of  the  large  revenues  of  the  that  Fabius  was  the  Hannibal  of  Rome.     When 

clergy.    It  is  Fabian's  general  practice  at  the  he  had  made  an  agreement  with  Hannibal  for  the 

division  of  the  books  to  insert  metrical  prologues  ransom  of  the  csmtives,  which  was  totally  disap- 

and  other  pieces,  in  verse.    The  best  of  his  proved  by  the  Roman  senate,  he  sold  all  his 

metres  is  the  complaint  of  King  Edward  the  estates  to  pay  the  money,  rather  than  forfeit  his 

Second,  who  is  introduced  reciting  his  misfor-  word  to  the  enemy.    The  bold   proposals  of 

tunes ;  but  this,  in  fiict,  is  only  a  translation  of  young  Scipio,  to  carry  the  war  from  Italy  to 

an  indi6ferent  I^tin  poem  ascribed  to  that  mo-  Africa,  were  rejected  by  Fabius  as  chimerical 

narch,  and  probably  written  by  William  of  Wor-  and  dangerous.     He  did  not,  however,  live  to 

cester.    In  the  first  edition  of  Fabian's  Chro-  see  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  under  Scipio, 

nicle  (printed  in  151G)  he  has  given,  as  epilogues  and  the  conquest  of  Carthage  by  measures  which 

to  his   seven  books.   The  Seven  Joys  of  the  he  treated  with  contempt,  and  heard  with  indig- 

Blessed  Virgin,  in  English  Rime :    and  under  nation.    He  died  in  the  100th  year  of  his  ag^c* 

the  year  1325  there  is  a  poem  to  the  Virgin;  after  he  had  been  five  times  consul,  and  twice 

and  another  on  one  Badby,  a  Lollard,  under  the  honored  with  a  triumph.    The  Romans  were  so 

year  1409.    These  are  suppressed  in  the  later  sensible  of  his  great  merit  and  services,  that  the 

editions.     In  his  panegyric  upon  London,  he  expenses  of  his  funeral  were  defrayed  from  the 

despairs  of  doing  justice  to  his  theme, '  even  if  public  treasury. 

he  nad  the  eloquence  of  Tully,  the  morality  of  Fabius  Maxim  us  (Quintus),  son  of  the  pre- 

Seneca,  and  the  harmony  of  that  fiiire  laidie,  ceding,  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  father*s 

Calliope.*    Fabian*s  History  was  reprinted  in  virtues.    During  his  consulship  he  received  a 

1811,410.  visit  from  his  faUier  on  horseback  in  the  camp. 

FABIUS,  the  surname  of  a  powerful  patrician  The  son  ordered  the  father  to  dismount;  and  the 

•family  at  Rome,  said  to  have  derived  their  name  old  man  cheerfully  obeyed,  embracing  his  son, 

from  Jaba,  a  beam,  because  some  of  their  ances-  and  saying,  *  I  wished  to  convince  myself  whether 

tors  cultivated  this  pulse.    They  were  once  so  you  knew  what  it  is  to  be  consul.'    He  died  before 

numerous  that  they  took  upon  themselves  to  nis  father,  who,  with  the  moderation  of  a  philo- 

wage  a  war  against  the  Veientes.    They  came  to  sopher,  delivered  a  funeral  oration  over  his  son*s 

a  general  engagement  near  the  Cremera,  in  which  body. 

all  the  family,  consisting  of  306  men,  were  slain,  Fabius  M aximus  Rullianus  was  the  first  of 

A.  U.  C.  277.    There  only  remained  one  boy,  the  Fabii  who  obtained  the  surname  of  Maximus, 

whose  tender  age  had  detained  him  at  Rome,  for  lessening  the  power  of  the  populace  at  elec- 

and  from  him  descended  the  noble  Fabii  of  the  tions.    He  was  master  of  horse,  and  his  victory 

following  ages.    Ovid  celebrates  the  above  trans-  over  the  Samnites  in  that  capacity  nearly  cost 

action  in  those  lines  beginning,  him  his  life,  as  he  engaged  tne  enemy  without 

Una  domn.  virc.  ei  onus  .o-ceperat  arbi,,  the  command  of  the  dictator     He  was  five  times 

Samant  gentile.  armAprofeMamanas.  consul,   twice   dictator,   and  oncc  censor.     He 

Paiti.  lib.  ii.  197.  tnumphed  over  seven  different  nations. 

Fabius    Maximus    (Quintus),  a  celebrated  |^'^^^  "''  V  ^  ''• ""  1  r.  ^'I'-^l^^ '  ^'^!,* 

Roman,  who  from  a  dull  and  inactive  childhood  ?\»"^'  ^^/'  ''*'                /at^ifl;  Span  and 

was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.     In  p  A":^?:"'-                         Lat/aWn,  from 

his  first  consulship  he  obtained  a  victory  over  ptBULo'siVY                        v  Jordan, to sp^k; 

Lignria,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Thrasymenes  oc-  p  -',.,  Q,.g    *j- 

casioned  his  election  to  the  dictatorship.    In  this  -p  «»„,  «,.„l « ''*  j. 

-AAicuv         A                '«-ui  TAB  ULOUSLY,  aai;. 

important  oflSce  he  began  to  oppose  Hannibal,  FAn'tiimj^NFift.  «  « 

not  by  fighting  him  m  the  open  field,  like  his__.-  ,^        rtT-        *!... 

predecessors,  hut  by  continually  harassing  his  Minsheu,  as  the  root  of  the  Laiin.    A  fictitious 

army  by  countermarches  and  ambuscades,  from  '^^^^  •  Action,  generally,  see  below :  a  lie     The 

which  he  received  the  surname  of  Cunctator,  or  J^rb  neuter  (denyed  from  the  noun)  signifies  to 

the  Delayer.    Hannibal  sent  him  word,  that '  If  ^eign ;  wnte,  or  te  I  falsehoods  :  as  an  active  verb, 

he  was  as  great  a  captain  as  he  would  be  thought,  *»  tell  a  thing  falsely :  fabled  is  feigned ;  and  a 

he  ou^htto  come  into  the  plain  and  Kive  him  fabulist  is  one  celebrated  m  fables:  a  fabler,  he 

battle/     But  Fabius  coldly  replied,  'That  if  he  who  composes  the  specific  fictions  called  fab  es, 

(Hannibal)  was  as  great  a  captain  as  he  would  ^  ^^^  ?«al»  ^°  ^ct^o"  o^  falsehood  generally, 

be  thought,  he  would  do  well  to  force  him  to  Fabulosity  means  abundance  of  fiction ;  fabulous 

battle.'    Such  operations  in  the  commander  of  invention,  or  faculty;  m  which  latter  sense  it  u 

the  Roman  armies  gave  offence  to  several ;  and  synonymous  with  fabulousness :  fabulous  is  fuL 

Fabius  was  even  accused  of  cowardice.    He,  of  fables;  feigned;  invented, 

however,  continued  firm  in  his  resolution;  and  Bat  rvfose  profaae  and  old  wives* /oMet. 

patiently  bore  to  see  his  master  of  horse  raised,  1  Tim.  <v.  7. 


f 


Gr.  ^tf.  The 
Hebrew  ^j^n  sig- 
nifies vanity,  and 
is  considered,  by 


FABLE.  3 

He /otto  not:  I  hear  the  enemy.  the  oldest  extant:  perhaps  that  of  Nathan  is 

Shaktp&are.  Semry  VI.  superior  to  it  in  close  painting  and  affecting  re- 
in tlMir/oMoMCy  they  report,  that  they  had  olMer-  presentation.     We  find  ^sop  delivering  fables 
Tndone  for  twenty  thouMnd  yean.          ^  ^    ^  ,^  m  the  most  distant  ages  of  Greece;  and,  in  the 

AibatiVBtenptumofthe  World.  ^^^    ^^^^  ^f  ^^  Roman  commonwealth,  we 

Or  torn  thieUt^  iteSTinto  the  hell  '?l''^Ar^°I  ""l^T^  J^^J^'  ^^"t^^  delivery 

Thon/oWeir.                  MUum^M  Pan^dim  Lo^.  of  the  feble  of  the  Wly  and  tlw  members. 

Ladies  of  the'  Heaperidet,  they  seemed  The  earhest  collection  of  febles  extant  is  of 

Fairer  than  feigned  of  old,  or /oAfad  since  eastern  origin,  and  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit 

Of  fairy  damsels  met  in  forest  wide,  langus^.     It  it  called  Hitopadesa,  and  the  au- 

By  knights.                                                 Id.  thor  Veshnoo  Sarma ;  but  they  are  known  in 

There  are  many  things /oftnlomly  delivered,  and  are  Europe  by  The  Tales  and  Fables  of  Bidpay,  or 

not  to  be  accepted  as  truths.  Pilpay*  sin  ancient  Indian  philosopher.     Of  this 

BrwmeU  Vtdgar  Emmn,  collection  Sir  William  Jones  takes  the  following 

Triptolemns.  so  song  the  nine,  notice  :— *  The  Fables  of  Veshnoo  Sarma,  whom 

Strewed  plenty  from  his  cart  divine ;  ^^  ridiculously  call  Pilpay,  are  the  most  beauti- 

Bnt.  spite  of  all  those  /oWe-makers,  j^,    jf  ^^^  ^/  ^^^  ^^^^       collection  of  apo- 

He  never  sowed  on  Almaign  acres.    Dntden,  i    '              .« _         , «      rp.       '          n    ^  .        i  f  j 

The  moral  is  the  first  bosine^  of  the  poeT:  this  i^^^^'^  ^*  ^^'^^Z    T^^^  were  first  translated 

being  formed,  he  contrives  sach  a  design  or /a*fe  as  £o™  ^5«   Sanscree^  m  the   sixth   century,   by 

may  be  most  sniuble  to  the  moral.     Id.  Bufrmuxy.  Buzerchumihr,  or  bnght  as  the  sun,  the  chief 

It  would  look  like  a  ftMt  to  report  that  this  gen-  physician,  and  afterwards  the  vizier  of  the  great 

tleman  gives  away  a  great  fortune  by  secret  methods.  Anushirwan ;  and  are  extant  under  various  names, 

Addison,  in  more  than  twenty  languages.   But  their  origin 

A  person  terrified  with  the  imagination  of  spectres,  nal  title  is  Hitopadesa,  or  amicable  instruction  : 

u  more  reasonable  than  one  who  thinks  the  appear-  and  as  the  very  existence  of  iEsop,  whom  the 

ance  of  spirits /iiMow  and  groundless.                Id.  Arabs  believe  to  have  been  an  Abyssinian,  ap- 

Jotham's/oMe  of  the  trees  is  the  oldMt  extant,  and  pears  rather  doubtfiil,  I  am  not  disinclined  to 

as  beautiful  as  any  made  since.             Id.  SpeeUUor.  t...^^^^  that  the  fir«t  moral  fkh\^  whirh  annpar^d 


the 

the  acofui,  wnica  u  reiswa,  is  uore  or  leaa  so.       ta,  — ,             .             'ij><i>                            »•  \  > 

Thai  Saturn's  sons  received  the  three-fold  reign  Shah,  givw  us  the  following  account  of  this  cunoua 

Of  heaven,  of  ocean,  and  deep  hell  beneath,  work :— *  The  ancient  Brahmins  of  India,  after  a 

Old  pocu  mention. /o^iti^.                            Prior,  good  deal  of  time  and  labor,  compiled  a  treatise 

Quitting  .fisop  and  the /oMitte,  he  copies  Boccace.  (which  they  called  Kurtuk  Dumnik),  in  which 

Croxal.  were  inserted  the  choicest  treasures  of  wisdom, 

Palladius  coming  to  die  somewhere  in  the  north  and  the  most  perfect  rules  for  governing  a  people. 

part  of  Britain,  may  seem  to  give  some  kind  of  coun-  This  book  they  presented  to  their  rajahs,  who 

tenanoe  to  those  /«*/«  that  make  him  to  have  lived  kept  it  with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  care.   About 

many  years  among  the  Scots.                          Liojfd.  ^^le  time  of  Mahomet's  birth,  or  the  latter  end  of 

Hail,/flW«f  grotto    hail,  Elysian  soil !  ^^  ^^^^^  century,  Noishervan  the  Just,  who  then 

Thon  fairest  spot  of  fair  Bntannia's  isle !  . ^j  .     ti      •      j-  j  .•     i-     *• 

Tiekett  ^c*&°^"  ^^  Persia,  discovered  a  great  inclination 

Our  bard 's  a/oMwf,  and  deals  in  fiction.            '  ^^J  ^ee  that  book ;  for  which  purpose  Burzuvia,  a 

Garrick.  physician,  who  had  a  surprismg  talent  m  learning 

The  style  of  Boethius,  though,  perhaps,  not  always  several  languages,  particularly  Sanskerritt,  was  in- 

rigofously  pure,  is  formed  wiih  great  diligence  upon  troduced  to  h'lm  as  the  most  proper  person  to  be 

ancient  modeU,  and  wholly  uninfected  with  monastic  employed  to  get  a  copy  of  it.    He  went  to  India, 

baibarity.    His  history  is  written  with  elegance  and  where,  after  some  years'  stay,  and  great  trouble, 

rigour,  but  his  faMoMtnat  and  credulity  are  justly  hc  procured  it.     It  was  translated  into  the  Peh- 

'^^•"•d.                                                    Johmon,  luyj  (t|jg  ancient  Persian  language)  by  him  and 

The  first  ages  of  the  Scottish  History  "e  dark  and  fiuzijumehr,  the  vizier.     Noishervan,  ever  after, 

/oMmt.                    Roberuom  •  Hmory  of  Scotland.  ^^  ^^^  j^j^  successors,  the  Persian  kings,  had  this 

Fotelofif  narrauve  has  accordmgly  been  common  ^^,    .    ,  .  ,                       ,        ,    ^    oreatest  caw» 

in  all  ages  of  the  worid,  and  practised  by  teachers  of  f*^*  xn  nign  esteem,  ana  looK  tne  greatest  care 

the  m^  respectable  character.     It  U  owing,  no  to  keep  it  secret.    At  last  Abu  Jaffer  Munsour  zu 

doubt,  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  /oWe  Nikky,  who  was  the  second  caliph  of  the  Abassi 

should  ever  have  been  found  a  necessary,  or  a  con-  reign,  by  great  search,  got  a  copy  of  it  in  the 

venient,  vehicle  for  truth.                            Beattie.  Pebluvi  language,   and  ordered  Imllm  Hasshn 

Believing  every  hillock  green  Abdal  Mokaffa,  who  was  the  most  learned  of  the 

Contains  nofMed  hero's  ashes,  age,  to  translate  it  into  Arabic.    This  prin,ce  ever 

And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene  after  made  it  his  guide,  not  only  in  af&irs  relating 

Thine  own  •  broad  Hellespont*  still  dashes.  U)  the  government,  but  also  in  private  life.     In 

Be  long  my  lot!  and  cold  were  he  the  year  380  of  the  Hegira,  sultan  Mahraud 

Who  there  could  gaae  denying  thee !        Bjfnm.  qj^^j  p^^  ^  -^^^  ^^^  .  ^^^j  afterwards,  in  the 

Fable  is  generally  esteemed  tlie  most  ancient  year  51 5,  by  order  of  Bheram  Shah  ben  Massaud, 

species  of  wit ;  and  has  continued  to  be  highly  that  which  Abdal  Mokaffa  had  translated,  was 

valued,  not  only  in  times  of  the  greatest  simpli-  re-translated  into  Persic  by  Abdul  Mala  Nasser 

city,  but  in  the  most  polite  ages  of  the  world.  Allah  Mustofi ;  and  this  is  that  Rulila  Dumna, 

Nathan's  fable  of  the  poor  man  (2  Sam.  xii.  6)  is  which  is  now  extant.    As  this  latter  had  too 

next  in  antiquity  to  Jotham's,  and  which,  as  many  Arabic  verses  and  obsolete  phrases  in  it, 

Addison  (see  Uie  foregoing  e&tracts)  observes,  is  Molana  Ali  ben  Hassein  Vaes,  at  the  request  of 

B2 
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EmSrSohMi)  keeper  of  the  seals  to  sultan  Hossein  Rome  he  was  appointed  judge  of  appeals^  and 
Mirza,  put  it  into  a  more  modem  style,  and  gave  afterwards  inspector  of  reliques.  rope  Alex- 
it  tlie  title  of  Anuar  Soh^li.  In  the  year  1002  ander  VIII.  appointed  him  Secretary  of  memo- 
the  great  moghul,  Jalal  6  Din  Mohommed  Akbar,  rials,  and  Innocent  XII  made  him  keeper  of  the 
ordered  his  own  secretary  and  vizier,  the  learned  archives  of  St  Angelo.  In  the  midst  of  this 
Ahul  Fazl,  to  illustrate  the  obscure  passages,  business,  however,  he  found  time  to  cultivate  his 
abridge  tlie  long  digressions,  and  put  it  mto  such  favorite  study  of  antiquities,  upon  which  he 
a  style  as  would  be  most  familiar  to  all  capacities;  wrote  several  tracts  in  L^tin,  particularly,  1.  De 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  gave  it  the  name  Aquis  et  Aquxductibus  Veteris  Rome;  2.  De 
of  Ayar  -Danish,  or  the  Criterion  of  Wisdom.*  Columna  Trajana;  3.  Inscriptionum  Antiquanim 
Thus  far  Mr.  Frazer,  under  the  word  Ayar  Danish.  Explicatio,  &c.     He  was  admitted  a  member  of 

*In  the  year  1709,*  says  Dr.  Wilkins,  *the  the  academy  of  Assorditi  at  Urbino,  and  of  the 
Kulila  Dumna,  the  Persian  version  of  Abul  Mala  Arcadi  at  Rome;  and  died  7th  January,  1700. 
Nasser  Allah  Mustofi,  made  in  the  515th  year  of  FABRIANO  (Gentile  Da),  a  celebrated  his- 
tlie  Ilegira,  was  translated  into  French,  with  the  torical  painter,  was  bom  at  Verona,  in  1332,  and 
title  of  Les  Conseils  et  les  Maximes  de  Pilpay,  became  a  disciple  of  Giovanni  Da  Fiesole.  He 
Fhilosophe  Indien,  sur  les  divers  Etats  de  la  Vie.  was  employed  to  adom  a  g^reat  number  of 
This  edition  resembles  the  Hitopadesa  more  than  churches  and  palaces  at  Florence,  Urbino, 
any  other  then  seen ;  and  is  evidently  the  im-  Siena,  Pemsia,  and  Rome,  but  particularly  the 
mediate  original  of  the  English  '  Instmctive  and  Vatican  ;  and  one  picture  of  his,  representing  the 
entertaining  Fables  of  Pilpay,  an  ancient  Indian  Virgin  and  Child,  attended  by  Joseph,  which  is 
Philosopher,'  which,  in  1775,  had  gone  through  preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore, 
five  editions.  The  Anuar  Soh^li,  above  men-  was  highly  commended  by  Michael  Angelo. 
tioned,  about  the  year  1540,  was  rendered  into  By  order  of  the  doge  and  senate  of  Venice  he 
the  Turkish  language ;  and  the  translator  is  said  painted  a  picture  in  the  great  council-chamber, 
to  have  bestowed  twenty  years'  labor  upon  it.  which  was  considered  as  so  extraordinary  a  per- 
In  the  year  1724  this  edition  M.  Galland  began  formance  that  his  employers  granted  him  a  pen- 
to  translate  into  French,  and  the  first  four  chap-  sion  for  life,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  privi- 
ters  were  then  published  ;  but,  in  the  year  1778,  lege  of  wearing  the  habit  of  a  noble  of  Venice, 
M.  Cardonne  completed  the  work,  in  three  the  highest  honor  the  state  could  bestow.  He 
volumes,  giving  it  the  name  of  Contes  et  Fables  died  in  1412. 

Indiennes  de  Bidpai  et  de  Lokman;  traduites  Fabriano,  a  town  of  the  Papal  states,  at  the 

d'Ali  Tcheleby  ben  Saleh,  auteur  Turc :  Indian  foot  of  the  Appenuines  in  the  Marca  d'Ancona. 

Tales  and  Fables  of  Bidpay  and  Lockman,  trans-  The  inhabitants  trade  chiefly  in  wool  and  its 

lated  from  Aly  Tcheleby  ben  Salch,  a  Turkish  manufoctures ;  also  in  paper.    Population  4000. 

author.'  Thirty-three  miles  south-west  of  Ancona. 

The  Fables  of  Lockman  were  published  in  FAB'RIC,  n.  f .  &  v.  a.  ^       V rench,  fabrigue ; 

Arabic  and  Latin,  with  notes,  by  Erpenius,  4to.,  Fab'ricate,  v.  a.          }  Belg.  fahryke ;    Ital. 

Amstel.  1636;  and  by  the  celebrated  Golius,  at  Fa'brication,  n.  $.       S  Span. '  and   I-at.  fa- 

the  end  of  his  edition  of  Erpen's  Arabic  Gram-  brica,  from  faber  (i.  e.  faciber  k  facio,  to  do),  a 

mar,  Lugd.  Bat.  1656,  with  additional  Notes;  workman.    A  building  or  edifice:    hence  any 

and  also  in  the  edition  of  the  same  Grammar,  by  system  or  combination  of  things :  the  verb,  formed 

Albert  Schultens,  Lugd.  Bat.  1748,  4to.    They  after  the  noun,  signifies  to  build,  construct,  or 

are  only  thirty-seven  in  number.  frame,  as  does  the  more  common  verb  to  fabri- 

Of  the  Hitopadesa,  or  Fables  of  Vishnoo  Sar-  cate :  the  latter  is  also  used,  figuratively,  for  to 

ma,  we  have  two  very  elegant  English  translations  invent,  constmct,  or  frame  a  fictitious,  as  dis- 

from  the  original  Sanscrit :  one  by  Sir  William  tinguished  from  a  tme  account  of  any  thing. 

Jones,  printed  in  his  works,  4to.  vol.  VI,  Lond.  ^.^^  ^^^  ba.ele../aWc  of  thi.  vision. 

1 799 ;  the  other  by  the  father  of  Sanscrit  htera-  t^^  doud-capped  tower.,  the  gorgeous  p«lmce>. 

ture  m   Europe,  Dr.   Charles  Wilkms,  of  the  jhe  solemn  temple.,  the  gre.t  globe  ittelf, 

India  House,  8vo.,  Bath,  1787,  with  a  collection  Yea,  all  which  it  inherits  shall  dissolve ; 

of  very  important  notes.  *    And.  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 

Fable,  as  amode  of  conveying  moral  instruction.  Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.                   Shakapeare. 

is  allied  both  to  all  otherkinds  of  similitude  and  There  must  be  an  cxqnisite  care  to  place  the  co- 

lo  parable:  but,  in  the  strict  use  of  it,  at  least,  lumns.  set  in  several  stories,  most  precisely  one  over 

it  differs  widely  from  both.     Every  subject  of  the  another,  that  so  the  solid  may  answer  to  the  solid, 

inanimate  creation  may  be  employed  in  similitude  and  the  vacuities  to  the  vacuities,  as  well  for  beauty 

and  parable ;  but  the  grand  objects  in  fable  are  *■  »trength  of  the  fabrick,                            Wonon. 

borrowed  from  the  animate  and  rational  creation  This  fabrication  of  the  human  body  is  the  immc- 

only  :  and    the   best  fables   con>ist   of  human  diate  work  of  a  vital  principle,  that  formeth  the  first 

actions,    spirit,    and  intelligence,  attributed    to  rudiments  of  the  human  nature.                       Hah. 

brute  and  irrational  creatures.  Still  will  ye  think  it  t»range. 

FABRETTI    (Raphael),  LL.  D.    a   learned  That  all  the  parts  of  this  great /a6rtcJk  change; 

Italian  author  and  antiquary,  bom  at  Urbmo,  in  Qnit  their  old. station  and  primeval  frame.  Prior. 

1619.     He  studied  at  Cagli,  and  took  his  degree  Shew  what  laws  of  life 

at  Urbino  in  his  eighteenth  year.    Cardinal  Im-  The  cheese  inhabitants  observe,  and  how 

periali  sent  him  into  Spain,  where  he  continued  Fabrick  their  mansions.                               Philips. 

thirteen  years,  and  was  for  some  lime  auditor  How  may  the  poet  now  unfold, 

general  of  the  Nunciature.     On  his  return  to  What  never  tongue  or  numbers  told. 
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Row  learn  delighted  and  amazed,  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  statue.     He  died  in 

Wliat  hands  unknown  that /a6ne*  raised.  1603;  leaving  behind  him  several  works  which 

CoUiHs,  2|]^  much  esteemed. 

From  beginnings  the  most  inconsiderable,  and  by         Fadricius  (John  Albert),    one  of  the  most 

instrumenU  the  most  unlikely,  the  Almighty,  with  learned  and  laborious  th^logians  of  his  age,  wa^ 

incredible  facility,  raised  that  glorious  foMe  of  hu  bom  at  Leipsic  in   1668.     He  lost  his  parents 

^arch,  which  hitherto  hath  withstood  all  the«ge  of  ^^en  very  young,  but  was  carefully  brought  up 

his  enemies.  Bobertmm  t  Semiom.  ^^  ^^^  guardian,  who  sent  him  to  Quedlinburgh 

FABRICIAf  .in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  school.  In  1692  he  was  admitted  a  preacher, 
the  class  icosandria,  and  order  raonogynia :  gal.  and  was  chosen  professor  of  eloquence  at  Ham- 
five-cleft,  half  superior;  petals  five,  without  burgh  in  1697.  He  died  at  Hamburgh  in  1736, 
claws;  stigma  capitate;  caps,  many-celled:  after  a  life  spent  in  collecting  and  publishing 
SEEDS  winded.  Species  two;  natives  of  New  valuable  remains  of  the  ancients. «  His  principal 
Holland.  works  are:   Bibliotheca   Latina,   2   vols.  4to.; 

FABRICIUS  (Caius),  a  celebrated  Roman,  Vita  Procli  Philosophi,  4to. ;  Codex  Apocryphus 

who  in  his  first  consulship,  A.  U.C.  470,  obtained  Novi   Testamenti   collectus,  8vo. ;   Bibliotheca 

several  victories  over  tne  Samnites  and  Luca-  Grseca,  14  vols.  4to.    A  new  edition  of  tliis  stu- 

nians,  and  vras  honored  with  a  triumph.     The  pendous  magazine  of  learning  has  been  published 

nches  acquired  in  those  battles  were  immense,  the  oy  Harles.    Centuria  Fabriciorum  Scriptis  cla- 

soldiers  were  liberally  rewarded,  and  the  treasury  rorum,  Bvo. ;  Memoriae  Hambergenses,  7  vols, 

was  enriched  with  400  talents.    Two  years  after  Bvo. ;  Codex  Psendepigraphus  Vet.  Test.  8%'o. ; 

Fabricius  went  as  ambassador  to  Pyrrhus,  and  Bibliographia  Antiquaria,  4to. ;  Bibliotheca  £c- 

refiised  with  contempt  presents  and  offers,  which  clesiastica,  fol.;  Delectus  argumentorum  et  syl- 

might  have  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  a  less  vir-  labus   Scriptorum,  4to. ;   Conspectus  Thesauri 

tuous  citizen.    Pyrrhus  admired  the  magnanimity  Literaris  Italis,  8vo. ;  Salutaris  Lux  Evangelii, 

of  Fabricius,  but  his  astonishment  was  excited  4to. ;  Bibliotheca  mediae  et  infime  Latinitatis, 

to  the  highest  pitch,  when  the  latter  discovered  5  vols.  8vo. 

to  him  the  villany  of  his  own  physician,  who  had        Fabricius  (William),  sumamed  Hildanus,  a 

ofiered  to  the  Roman  general  to  poison  his  royal  famous  surgeon,  was  bom  near  Cologne  in  1560. 

master.     To  this  greatness  of  soul  was  added  the  He  became  public  physician  at  Berne,  where  he 

most  consummate  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  died  in  1634.  His  Six  Centuries  of  Observations 

and  the  greatest  simplicity  of  manners.    Fabri-  and  Cures  were  published  in  1606,  4to.;  besides 

cius  never  used  plate  at  his  table.    A  small  salt  which  he  wrote  on  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus ;  on 

cellar,  the  feet  of  which  were  of  horn,  was  the  Bums ;  Gun  Shot  Wounds ;  on  Lithotomy,  &c. 

only  silver  vessel  which  appeared  in  his  house.  The  whole  of  his  works  were  printed  in  folio,  at 

This  contempt  of  luxury  he  wished  also  to  en-  Frankfort,  in  1682. 

courage  among  the  people ;  and  during  his  cen-  Fabricius  (John  Christian),  a  modern  ento- 
sorship  he  banished  from  the  senate  Cornelius  mologist  of  the  greatest  celebrity,  was  bom  in  the 
Russinus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  die*  duchy  of  Sleswick  in  1742.  After  completing 
tator,  because  he  kept  in  his  house  more  than  ten  his  studies,  he  went,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  Upsal 
pounds  weight  of  silver  plate.  Such  were  the  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Linn^.  Having  here 
manners  of  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus,  who  ob-  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  an  arrangement  of 
served  that  he  wished  rather  to  command  those  insects  according  to  the  stracture  of  the  mouth, 
that  had  money  than  possess  it  himself.  He  Linn^  highly  approved  his  plan,  but  declined  in- 
lived  and  died  in  virtuous  poverty:  his  body  was  troducing  it  into  his  Systema  Nature.  See  our 
buried  at  the  public  charge ;  and  the  Roman  article  Entomology.  Fabricius  now  adopted 
people  gave  a  dowry  to  his  two  daughters  when  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  took  his  doctor's 
they  had  arrived  to  years  of  maturity.  degree.     Being  afterwards  appointed  professor 

Fabricius  (George),  a  learned  German,  born  of  natural  history  at  Kiel,  he  devoted  himself  en- 

at  Chemnitz  in  Misuia,  in  1516.  After  a  liberal  tirely  to  his  favorite  science;  and  published,  in 

education,  be  visited   Italy  in  the  character  of  1775,  his  new  System  of  Entomology.    Two 

tutor  to  a  young  nobleman ;  and,  examining  all  years  after  he  pointed  out  the  classic  and  generic 

the  remains   of  antiquity  with  great  accuracy,  characters  of  insects,  in  a  second  treatise;  and  in 

compared  them  with  their  descriptions  in  Latin  1778  published  his  Philosophia  Entomologica, 

writers.    The  result  of  these  observations  was  on  the  model  of  tlie  Philosophia  Botanica  of 

his  work  entitled  Roma,  containing  a  description  Linnaeus.    From  that  period  to  his  death  Fabri- 

of  that  city.     He  afterwards  settled  at  Misenum,  cius  industriously  employed  himself  in* extending 

where  he  conducted  a  great  school  till  his  death  his  system.    His  knowledge  of  all  the  branches 

in  1571 .    He  also  wrote  seven  books   of  the  of  natural  history  was  extensive,  and  he  wrote 

Annals  of  Misnia,  three  of  the  Annals  of  Meissen,  many  useful  works  in  the  German  and  Danish 

Travels,  and  many  sacred  poems  in  Latin.  languages.    He  died  in  1807. 

Fabricius  (Jerome),  a  celebrated  physician  in        Fabric  Lands,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  those 

the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  (sumamed  Aqua-  formerly  given  towards  rebuilding  or  repairing 

pendente,  from  the  place  of  his  birth),  was  the  cathedrals  and  other  churehes ;  for  anciently  al- 

disciple  and  successor  of  Fallopius.    He  chiefly  most  every  body  gave  more  or  less,  by  his  will, 

applied  himself  to  surgery  and  anatomy,  which  to  the  fabric  of  the   parish   church  where  he 

he  professed  with  great  reputation  at  Padua  for  dwelt. 

forty  years.    The  republic  of  Venice  settled  a        FABROT  (Charles  Hannibal),  one  of  the  roost 

considerable  pension  upon  him,  and  honored  him  celebrated  civilians  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Aix 
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in  1681  ;  and  acquired  an  extraordinary  »kill  in  Honoor  that  it  gained  and  broken  upon  another, 

the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  in  the  belles  lettres.  ^^  *^«  quickest  reflecUon,  like  diamonds  cut  vith 

He  published  the  Basilicse,  or  Constitutions  of  f""^'       _                                                      ^''• 

the  Emperors  of  the  East,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Thc«»  offices  and  dignities  were  but  iht  faeingi  and 

with  learned  notes,  in  7  vols,  folio ;  and  editions  ^^^^,1m,    8"^^*^'  ,          ^    •        .  ^''^' 

of  Cedrenus,  Nicetas,  Anastasius,  Bibliothecarius,  wiU.  ?l^a  C  ^L'/^i  "^fi  T/^*"         -.k 

/^       .     .•       n/r                    JO*          -.u  I          J  witn  tnese  lost  spirits;  run   all  their  maaes  mth 

Constantine  Manasses,  and  Cujas,  with  learned  »^^ .          ^       * 

and  curious  notes.  For  such  m  trea«>ns.                              Bm  Jommm. 

FACADE.     See  Facibg.  Give  ma  a  look,  give  me  a/oot, 

FACCIOLATO,  James,  an  Italian  philologist.  That  makes  simplicity  a  grace.                 U. 

was   bom  at  Torreglia,  near  Padua,  in   1683.  He  looked  and  saw  the /ac»  of  things  quite  changed. 

The  talent  discovered  by  him  when  a  boy,  caused  The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceased  to  roar ; 

the  cardinal  Barbarigo  to  place  him  in  the  semi-  -^H  no^  ^*«  turned  to  jollity  and  game, 

nary  at  Padua.   Here  he  became,  in  a  few  years,  '^^  luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance.              Miltom. 

doctor  in  theology,  professor  of  this  science  as  ^^  trepanned  the  state,  mad  faced  it  down 

well  as  of  philosophy,  and,  finally,  prefect  of  the  ^^^  P^°^  ^^  projects  of  our  own.       HudOns, 

seminary  and  director-general  of  studies.   He  de-  Youll  find  the  thing  will  not  be  done 

voted  the  greatest  attention  to  reviving  the  study  With  ignorance  and /ac»  alone.                    Id. 

of  ancient  literature ;  and,  for  the  promotion  ot  The  mere  faee-paiHUr  has  little  in  common  with 

this  object,  he  undertook  a  new  edition  of  a  die-  the  poet ;  but,  like  the  mere  historian,  copies  what  he 

tiooary  in  seven  langus^s,  which  was  called  the  '®^'  ^"^^  minutely  traces  every  feature,  and  odd  mark. 

Calepiny  from  the  name  of  its  author,  the  monk  .     .    -       .            ,  . ,                  Shafieabmy, 

Ambrosius  Calepinus.     His  pupil,  Forcellini,  ^  ^V                    '  "T^  1*^  *"1  ^^^^^.  ^^. 

assisted  him  in  the  undertaking,  and  the  work  Nor  heaven^  nor^sea,  t^e,rJorm«/«ce  letamed  ; 

was  completed  in  two  vols,  fol.,  between  the  xh^  t^aWe  LtuII^T^d  her'^isage'^SUe. 

years  1715  and  19.    He  now,  in  company  with  •      ^    Wdlmte 

his  industrious  disciple,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  when  men  have  the  heart  to  do  a  very  bad  thing, 

Latin  lexicon,  in  which  every  word,  with  all  its  they  seldom  want  the/oes  to  bear  it  out.      riOsCiMi. 

significations,   should  be   contained,  and  illus-  Jove  cannot  fear :  thentell  me  to  mv/a«, 

tratcd  by  examples  from  tlie  classical  writen.  That  I  of  all  the  gods  am  least  in  grace, 

after  the  manner  of  the  dictionary  of  the  Crusca.  Dryden't  JUmd, 

This  immense  undertaking  occupied  them  both  111  faeg 

for  nearly  forty  years,  and  forms  the  standard  lexi-  This  tempest,  and  deserve  the  name  of  king, 

con  of  the  Latin  language.    Facciolato  directed  J>rydmu 

the  work,  which  was  almost  entirely  executed  by  Kicked  out,  we  set  the  hoi  face  on't  we  could. 

Forcellini.     With  the  same  assistant,  and  some  ^^'  Virgil. 

others,  he  superintended  a  new  edition  of  thto  ^''^^  •*»'^*'  ™" »  »  «»^*^>«''  ■»*  •^^^  «^  «^>« 

lexicon  ofSchrevelius,  and  the  LciiconCicerofuo-  *°!?7,*     .  *        „  ,.       v    .  j  .•.  . 

num  of  Nizoli.     He  left  also  many  Latin  dis-  ""^  "'f  ^TTf^^^  ^T     ^  T"!!'      • 

...            ,         ^-1.     /••/^-  Thnce /acMM  to  the  left,  and  thence  they  turned  acaiD. 

courses,  which  are  charactenzed  by  their  Cicero-  j    -^                                    /               id. 

nian  elegance   of  style,   but  differ  from   their  Georgione,  the  cotemponiy  of  Titian,  excelled  in 

model  by  a  precise  brevity.     He  also  completed  portraiu  of  facepaimimg.                   Id.  DmfMmo^. 

the  Histoiy  of  the  University  of  Padua,  which  y^     .ay.  the  judge  to  the  wolf,  have  the  /le,  to 

had  been  brought  down  to  1  r  40  by  Pappadopoli,  challenge  that  which  you  never  lost ;  and  you,  Miys 

He  died  1 669.  he  to  the  fox,  have  the  confidence  to  deny  that  which 

FACE,  fi.  f.,  t;.  n.  &  v.  a.  *\     Yr.face;  Span,  you  have  stolen.                                     VSttr^mga. 

Face'-cloth,                        /  hat ;    Port.  Joi ;  Let  ^y  one,  even  below  the  skiU  of  an  astrologer. 

Face  -PAINTING,                  \  IXaX.faccia  ;  Lat.  behold  the  turn  of /oost  he  meett  as  soon  as  he  pnaaea 

Facet',                                  i/aciei,  from ^/acjo,  Cheapside  Conduit,  and  you  see  a  deep  attention  and 

Fa'cing,                                J  to  make,  the  face  a  certain  unthinking  sharpness  in  every  countenance, 

being  the  part  that  makes  the  distinction  or  iden-  TaOm, 

tilye.*     Minsheu.    The  visage  or  countenance ;  ^«>™  beauty  stall  to  beauty  ranging 

hence  general  appearance,  presence,  sight ;  also  ^^  eveiy /oos  I  found  a  <!■«.           ^  o_^^.^_ 

the  surface  or  outward  part   of  a  thing,  dis-  ,^      .                   ^           .^^^\.^^^^' 

tortion  or  peculiarity;  and  confidence  or  bold-  ^^^i  *?  *?»•  ^^^^  ^^^ ^  spe^,  old  F«rt 

«<...  ^f  fc^r        u        .          A              u         »     ^  so  »tared  hmi  m  the  face,  after  his  plain  downright 

ness  of  fiwe  or  character.    As  a  verb  neuter,  to  ,i,^  ^^  ^^^  ^  .^^^  i„„b. 

face,  is  to  come  with  the  race  toward  an  object ;  j^,  C<mu  7anC 

to  carry  a  false  countenance  or  appearance :  as  We  get  intelligence  of  the  fonse  of  the  enemy,  and 

an  active  verb,  to  meet  in  front,  oppose  or  stand  cast  about  for  a  suflicient  number  of  troops  to  face 

opposite  to ;  cover  with  the  outward  layer  or  the  enemy  in  the  field  of  battle.      Id.   On  the  Wmr. 

superficies;  invest  with  any  covering;  oppose  This  would  produce  a  new /act  of  things  in  Europe, 

with  boldness  and  impudence,  or  with  success  f^ 

(as  to  face  down,  and  face  out):  a  i^ce-cloth  is  ^®  fortification  of  Soleurre  it  faced  with  marUe. 

linen  cloth  placed  on  the  face  of  the  dead :  face-  ^^ 

painting,  portrait-painting.     Facet  (Fr.  facette)  „  ^^^  ^«  walked  against  his  will 

is  a  diminutive  of  W,  a  small  surface;  applied  ^«>*^  "*"  ^^'^  ^*'  ^  '^^  •''"'    -'^^• 

particularly  to  the  small  superficies  of  precious  Where  your  old  bank  is  hollow, /ace  it  with  the  fim 

stones.    Face  to  face  is  an  adverbial  expression  "P*^  ®^  **^  ^»'  ^"^  **'8  *"^  ^J;^*.^*^-     _^^ 

for  mutual  presence.  Monmm  »  Htubamdry. 
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Seiied  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I ! 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lye  : 
To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace  ; 
And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  /ace. 

Pope. 

The  temple  is  described  square,  and  the  four  fronta 
with  open  gates,  faeimg  the  different  quarters  of  the 
world.  Id, 

They  ace  as  loth  to  see  the  fires  kindled  in  Smith- 
field  as  his  loffdslkip ;  and,  at  least,  as  ready  to  /act 
them  under  a  popish  persecution.  Swift, 

Thibfmee  eMk  too  is  of  great  antiquity. — Mr.  Strutt 
tells  us,  that  afker  the  closing  the  eyes,  &e.,  a  linen 
cloth  was  put  over  the  faee  of  the  deceased. — ^Thus 
we  are  told,  that  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  his  last  illness 
seeming  to  be  dead,  h^  chamberlain  corered  his  faee 
with  a  linen  cloth*     Bngltsh  ^ra,  p.  105. 

Bramd't  Foptdar  AtUifuUieel 

Face  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  head 
which  is  not  covered  with  the  hair.  The  human 
face  is  called  the  image  of  the  soul,  as  beirie  the 
seat  of  the  principal  organs  of  sense,  and  the 
place  where  the  ideas,  passions,  emotions,  &c., 
are  chiefly  set  to  view.  It  shows  also  the  sex, 
age,  temperament,  health,  disease,  &c.  As  the 
index  of  the  passions,  habits.  Sec,  of  the  person, 
it  becomes  the  subject  of  physiognomy.  See 
Phtsioovo|iy. 

Face  of  the  Measures,  in  mining,  is  that 
part  of  a  mine  bounded  by  the  length-way  or 
principal  vertical  joints,  or  natural  cracks  of  the 
measures.  In  coal  mines,  these  principal  joints 
are  called  sline  back,  or  face  joints,  and  are 
generally  parallel  to  each  other ;  the  lesser  joints, 
which  cross  the  slines  almost  at  right  angles,  are 
called  end-joints  or  cutters. 

To  Face,  in  the  military  art,  a  word  of  com- 
mand intimating  to  turn  about :  thus,  face  to  the 
right,  is  turn  upon  the  left  heel,  a  quarter  round 
to  the  right;  and,  face  to  the  left,  is  to  turn  upon 
the  right  heel  a  quarter  round  to  the  left. 

FACE'tlOUS,  adj,  ^  Fr.  facetieux ;  Lat 
Face'tiously,  (u^v.  IfacetuSf  from  Jacetutf 
Face'tiousn ESS,  ».  s,  \  jokes.  Jocular ;  lively ; 
Facete'lt,  adv,  i  witty ;  cheerful :  (acete 
Facete'ness,  n. «.  J  and  iiicetious  seem  both 
to  have  been  nsed  in  this  sense  formerly. 

Parables— work  upon  the  affections,  and  breed  de- 
light of  hearing,  by  reason  of  tbat/acsfneit  and  witti- 
ness.  Hale$, 

If  there  be  any  kind  of  facetiommem  innocent  and 
reasonable,  conformable  to  good  manners,  St.  I'anl 
did  not  intend  to  discountenance  or  prohibit  that  kind. 

Bamow. 

The  eyes  are  the  chief  seats  of  love,  as  Lemutius 
haihfaeetelg  expressed.  Bwien. 

Socrates,  informed  of  some  derogating  speeches  nsed 
of  liim  behind  his  back,  made  thafoeetiom  reply.  Let 
him  beat  me  too  when  I  am  absent. 

Oeoemment  of  the  Tongue. 

My  facetitmi  friend,  D r,  I  would  wish  also  to 

be  a  partaker ;  not  to  digest  his  spleen,  for  that  he 
laughs  off,  but  to  digest  his  last  night's  wine  at  the 
last  field-day  of  the  Crochallan  corps.  JBunw. 

Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest,  when.pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation ;  and  to'  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with /oeeftoiM  Ules, 
When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart ! 
So  did  not  Paul.  Cowper. 


Our  word  jealousies  contains  all  the  vowels,  though 
three  of  them  only  were  necessary  :  nevertheless  in 
the  two  words  abstemiously  and /ace<Mm^y  the  vowels 
exist  all  of  them  in  their  usual  order,  and  are  pro- 
nounced in  their  usual  manner.  Darwin, 
And  without  turning  his  facetkm  head, 
,     Over  his  shoulder  with  a  Bacchant  air. 
Presented  the  o'erflowing  cup,  and  said, 

'  Talking's  dry  woric,  I  have  no  time  to  spare.' 

Bjfron, 

FACIES  Hippocratica,  the  aspect  of  a  dying 
man,  as  described  by  Hippocrates,  and  so  named 
by  later  physicians,  who  have  made  similar  ob- 
servations :  it  is  when  the  nostrils  are  sharp,  the 
eyes  hollow,  the  temples  low,  the  tips  of  the  ears 
contracted  and  cold,  toe  forehead  dry  and  wrinkled, 
and  the  complexion  pale  or  livid.  See  Medi- 
cine. The  Hippocratic  face  is  chiefly  observed 
towards  the  period  of  phthises  and  other  con- 
sumptions, and  is  held  a  sure  prognostic  of  death. 
FA'CILE,  adj.  •^      Fr.  facik,  facUUc  / 

Fa'cilely,  adv.  I  Span.  facUidad :  Ital- 
Facil'itate,  v.  a.  \facilita ;  Lat.  facilu^ 
Facilita'tiov,  n.  i .  \facilitaSf  from  Jacio,  to 


Facil'ity. 


do.    Kasy,  pliant,  flex- 


ible :  to  facilitate  is  to  make  easy;  make  free 
from  difficulty  or  obstruction. 

Piety  could  not  be  diverted  from  this  to  a  more 
commodious  business  by  any  motives  of  profit  or  fa- 
dUty,  Raleigh. 

Choice  of  the  likeliest  and  best  prepared  mrtal  for 
the  version  mHAfaciiUate  the  work.  Bacon. 

A  war  upon  the  Turks  is  more  worthy  than  upon 
any  other  Gentiles,  both  in  point  of  religion  and  in 
point  of  honour  ;  though  faeility  and  hope  of  success 
might  invite  some  other  choice.  Id, 

FaeUiig  is  worse  than  bribery  ;  for  bril>es  come  now 
and  then :  but  if  opportunity  or  idle  respect  lead  a 
man,  he  shall  never  be  without  them.  Id, 

I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet. 
Hating  that  solemn  vice  of  greatness,  pride, 

I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet. 
Fit  in  that  softer  bosom  to  reside.  Ben  Jomon* 

The  one  might  be  asybdJefy  impetrate  as  the  other. 

Ld,  Herbert, 
Fadiity  of  yielding  to  a  sin,  or  wooing  it  with  a 
voluntary  suit,  is  a  higher  stair  of  evil. 

Bp,  Htdi*$  ContemplaHona. 
They  renewed  their  assault  two  or  three  days  toge- 
ther, and  planted  cannon  XofaeUiuue  their  passage, 
which  did  little  hurt  \  but  they  still  lost  many  men  ia 
the  attempt.  Clarendon. 

The/oAle  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barred. 

MtUon, 

Raphael  now,  to  Adam's  doubt  proposed. 
Benevolent  and  facile,  thus  replyed.  Id. 

loo  facile  then,  thou  didft  not  much  gainsay ; 
Nay,  didst  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiss.        Id. 

By  dividing  it  into  parts  so  distinct,  the  order  in 
which  they  shall  find  each  disposed,  will  render  the 
^ork  facile  and  delightful.  Btdyn't  Kalendar, 

To  confine  the  imagination  is  as  faeUe  a  perform- 
ance as  the  Oothham's  design  of  hedging  in  the 
cuckoo.  GtanmOe. 

Yet  reason  saith,  reason  should  have  ability 
To  hold  these  worldly  things  in  such  proportion. 
As  let  them  come  or  go  wiUi  eyenfaeiUtg,     Sidney, 

Though  penpeclive  cannot  be  called  a  certain  rule 
of  picture,  yet  it  is  a  great  succour  and  relief  to  art, 
and  focUitalet  the  means  of  execution. 

DrydenU  Dufreenoy. 
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They  who  have  itudied  have  not  only  learned  many 
excellent  things,  bat  alw  have  acquired  a  great /act- 
Utjf  of  profiting  thenuelves  by  reading  good  authors. 

Urn 

Tis  a  great  error  to  take  faeUiiif  for  good  nature ; 
tenderness  without  discretion,  is  no  better  than  a  more 
pardonable  folly.  L'BHramge. 

Tho  faciliiy  which  we  get  of  doing  things,  by  a  cus- 
tom of  doing,  makes  them  often  pass  in  us  without 
our  notice.  Laeke. 

He  opens  and  yields  himself  to  the  man  of  business 
with  difficulty  and  relnctancy ;  but  ofEsrs  himself  to 
the  visiu  of  a  friend  with/odZAry,  and  all  the  meet- 
ing readiness  of  appetite  and  desire.  South, 

This  may  at  first  seem  perplexed  with  many  diffi- 
culties, yet  many  things  may  be  suggested  to  make  it 
Taorefacite  and  commodious.  WUkim. 

Some  men  are  of  that  faeOe  temper,  that  they  are 
wrought  upon  by  every  object  they  converse  with, 
whom  any  affectionate  discourse,  or  serious  sermon, 
or  any  notable  accident,  shall  put  into  a  fit  of  religion, 
which  yet  usually  lasts  no  longer  than  till  somewhat 
elxe  comes  in  their  way.  Calamg. 

What  produceth  a  due  quantity  of  animal  spiriu, 
necessarily /ociliAKcf  the  animal  and  natural  motions. 

Arhuihnot  on  Diet. 

A  war  on  the  side  of  Italy  would  cause  a  great 
diversion  of  the  French  forces,  and  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  our  arms  in  Spain.  Swift, 

Science,  though  perhaps  the  nurseling  of  interest, 
was  the  daughter  of  curiosity :  for  who  can  believe 
that  they  who  first  watched  the  coarse  of  the  stars, 
foresaw  the  use  of  their  discoveries  to  the  faciUtation 
of  commerce,  or  the  mensuration  of  time  ? 

JokiuoH,     Rambler. 

FACING,  FA9ADE,  or  Rev&tement,  in  forti- 
fication, is  a  strong  wall  of  masonry,  or  other 
binding,  built  on  the  outside  of  the  rampart  and 
parapet,  to  prevent  the  soil  of  which  they  are 
composed  giving  way.  When  the  revStement  of 
a  rampart  goes  quite  up  to  the  top,  four  feet  of 
the  upper  part  is  a  vertical  wall  of  three  feet 
thick,  with  a  square  stone  at  the  top  of  it,  pro- 
jecting about  five  or  six  inches,  and  a  circular 
one  below,  or  where  the  slope  begins,  of  eight  or 
ten  inches  diameter.  When  the  facing  is  carried 
up  as  high  as  the  soles  of  the  embrasures,  it  is 
called  a  whole  revMement;  but,  when  confined  to 
the  ditch  only,  it  is  termed  a  half-rev^tement. 
These  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  facility  of  ootaining  materials,  the  time  that 
can  be  bestowed,  the  importance  of  the  post,  &c. 
Where  difficulties  occur,  as  also  in  temporary 
works,  the  facings  are  made  with  turf;  in  which 
case  they  are  said  to  be  gazoned. 

FACIN'OROUS,  a^.  JjaX.f acinus,  fadnoris, 
from  Jacio,  to  do,  used  both  in  a  good  and  bad 
sense  for  great  actions,  but  more  commonly  the 
latter.    Extreme :  eitremely  bad,  or  wicked. 

'Tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange,  that  is  the  brief  and 
tedious  of  it ;  and  he's  of  a  most,/^icaiioroiM  spirit  that 
will  not  acknowledge  it.  Sha^kspeare. 

FACT,  n.  f.  Yr.fait;  Lat.  fachtmy  from  facto, 
factut,  to  do.    A  thing  or  efilect  accomplished  : 
reality,  as  opposed  to  fiction  or  speculation; 
action;  deed. 

In  matter  of  faei  they  say  there  is  some  credit  to 
be  given  to  the  testimony  of  man ;  but  not  in  matter 
of  opinion  and  judgment :  we  see  the  contrary  both 
acknowledged  and  universally  practised  all  throughout 
die  world.  Hooker, 
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As  men  are  not  to  mistake  the  causes  of  these  ope- 
rations, so  much  less  are  they  to  mistake  the  fad  or 
effect,  and  rashly  to  take  that  for  done  which  is  not 
done.  Bmemm„ 

Those  effects  which  are  wrought  by  the  perenssioii 
of  the  sense,  and  by  things  iafaet,  are  produced  like- 
wise in  some  degree  by  the  imagination :  therefore  if 
a  man  see  another  eat  sour  or  acid  things,  which  set 
the  teeth  on  edge,  that  object  tainteth  the  imaginatiodt. 

Baeon't  Natural 


I  see  the  Levites,  not  long  since,  drawing 
swords  for  God  and  Moses,  against  the  rest  of  lanel  ; 
and  thai  fact  wins  them  both  praise  and  Ueosing. 

Bp.  HaU't  Coutemplaii 

Unhappy  man  \  to  break  the  pious  laws 

Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause  : 

.  Howe'er  the  doubtful  fact  is  understood, 

Tis  love  of  honour  and  his  country's  good  ; 

The  consul,  not  the  father,  sheds  the  blood. 


Matter  of  fact  breaks  out  and  biases  with  too  greM 
an  evidence  to  be  denied.  South's  " 


Manifold  sins,  though  in  speculation  they  may  be 
separable  £rom  war,  in  reality  and  feet  never  hS\  to 
attend  iu  Semlridge. 

If  this  were  true  in  fact,  I  do  not  see  any  colour 
for  such  a  conclusion.  Addiam  om  the  War, 

It  is  a  point  oifact  on  which  every  English  gentle- 
man will  determine  for  himself.  Juaku. 

The  facts  which  inspired  writers  relate  are  no  less 
instructive  than  the  doctrines  which  they  teach. 

Roberteon't  Serwioru^ 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  horror  of  any  kind  should 
give  pleasure.  But  Uie  fad  is  certain.  Why  do 
people  run  to  see  battles,  executions,  and  shipwrecks  ? 


^      Tt.  faction  ;  ItaL/a/- 


FACTION,  n.  s. 
Fac'tionaby, 

Fac'tionist,  \tionitf  from  fadOffac- 

Fac'tious,  adj.  ftusy  to  make,  or  do.    A 

Fac'tiously,  adv.      I  public,  or  busy  party : 
Fac'tiousness,  n.s,  J  hence  tumult;  discord; 
dissension :  factionary  and  factionist  are  old  words 
for  the  promoters  of  faction  or  discord. 

By  one  of  Simon's /action  murders  were  committed. 

ShaMtpeare.     Mae, 
The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong ; 
If  she  hath  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assured 
Uer  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

Shalupear^^ 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages. 
And  cherish /ocftOM.  Id.     Tiaum, 

Pr'ythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is  Menenius  ; 
always /oc/Mmaty  of  the  party  of  your  general. 

Id,     GorMiamo. 
He  is  a  traitor ;  lead  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  crop  away  thMtfaetumt  pate  of  his. 


Be  faetioui  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs.        Id, 

There  be  that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot 
play  well  :  so  there  are  some  that  are  good  in  can- 
vasses and  factioni,  that  are  otherwise  weak  men. 

Lord  Baeem, 

By  the  weight  of  reason  I  should  counterpoise  the 
oveibalancing  of  nnyfcutiona.  King  Charlet, 

FacHout  tumults  overi>ore  the  freedom  and  honour 
of  the  two  houses.  Id, 

I  intended  not  only  to  obFige  my  friends,  but  mino 
enemies  also :  exceeding  even  the  desires  of  those  that 
were  factunuly  discontented.  Id, 

God  and   Moses  knew  how  to  distinguish  betwixt 
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ikt  htadt  of  the  faetiom  tad  Hm  train ;  though  neither 
be  feeltleee,  yet  one  i»  plagoed,  the  other  forgiven. 

Bp.  HaU^*  Camtm^platiom. 

By  tome  needlnl  act,  to  put  a  preaent  restraint  apon 
the  wild  and  lawlees  ooazaet  of  all  their  ^/boft'pnf  com- 
binationa  abroad,  and  enterprises  of  this  kind. 

Bp.  HaU. 

Some  bosy  faefioniita  of  the  meaner  sort.  Id. 

They  remained  at  Newbury  in  great /icliofi  among 
themselves.  Clarendon. 

Gray-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  mixed. 
Assemble  ;  and  harangues  are  heard  ;  bat  soon 
Infaetiem  opposition.  M^ian'i  Paradim  Loti. 

How  from  dissensions  in  opinion  do  violent  yacfiofw 
and  fends  rage !  Borrow. 

Avoid  the  politic,  the  ySiefAwt  fool. 

The  bo^,  boaaing,  taUdng,  hardened  knave. 

Ofteoy. 

Why  these  faedom  quarrels,  controversies,  and 
battles  amongst  themselves,  when  they  were  all 
uoited  in  the  same  design  T  Drgdem. 

It  is  thus  with  all  those,  who,  attending  only  to  the 
skell  and  husk  of  history,  think  they  are  waging  war 
with  intolerence,  pride,  and  cruelty,  whilst,  under 
color  of  abhorring  the  ill  principles  of  antiquated 
parties,  they  are  authorising  and  feeding  the  same 
odious  vices  in  di&rent  faeliom,  and  peihaps  in 
▼orse.  Bmko. 

If  all  the  world  joined  with  them  in  a  full  cry 
against  rdwUion,  and  were  as  hotly  iaflnenced  against 
the  whole  theory  and  enjoyment  of  fireedom,  as  those 
who  are  the  most  faOiamM  for  servitude,  it  could  not 
ia  my  opinion  answer  any  one  end  whatsoever  in  this 
contest.  id. 

Come  thou,  whose  love  unlimited,  sincere, 
Votfm^wn  cools,  nor  injury  destroys  ^ 

Who  lend'st  to  Misery's  moans  a  pitying  ear. 
And  feel'nt  with  ecstasy  another's  joys. 

Beattie. 

Faction^  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  the 
different  companies  of  combatants  in  the  circus. 
They  were  four ;  viz.  the  white,  the  red,  the  green, 
and  the  blue  ;  to  which  Domitian  added  another 
of  purple  color.  They  were  so  denominated  from 
the  color  of  the  liveries  they  wore ;  and  were 
dedicated,  according  to  M.  Aur.  Cassiodorus,  to 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year;  the  gxeen  being  con- 
secrated to  spring,  the  red  to  summer,  the  white 
to  autumn,  and  ihe  blue  to  winter.  It  appears 
from  ancient  inscriptions,  that  each  faction  had 
its  procurators  and  physician ;  and,  from  hUtory, 
that  party  rage  ran  so  high  among  them,  that,  in 
a  dissension  between  two  factions,  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  almost  40,000  men  lost  their  lives  in 
the  quarrel. 

FACTITIOUS,  adj.  LaLfactitnUy  fiom/acio, 
to  make.    See  Factios.    Made  by  art 

In  the  making  and  distilling  of  soap,  by  one  degree 
of  fire  the  salt,  the  water,  and  the  oil  or  grease, 
thereof  that  f^tiiiom  concrete  is  made  up,  being 
boiled  up  fogedier,  are  easily  brought  to  co-operate. 

llo^le. 

Hardness  wherein  some  stones  exceed  all  other 
^ies,  and  among  them  the  adamant,  all  other  stones 
^iag  exalted  to  that  degree  that  art  in  vain  en- 
deavours to  counterfeit  it ;  the  faetiHotu  stones  of 
(hymists,  in  imitation,  being  easily  detected  by  an 
ordinary  lapiiisL  Rajf  on  the  Creation. 

Hence  the  diamond  reflects  half  as  much  more 
light  as  a  faetuiotu  gem  in  similar  circumstsnces ',  to 
which  must  be  added  its  great  transparency,  and  the 
excellent  polish  it  is  capable  of.  Dttrwm. 


FACTOR,  fi.  I.  -J  Fr.  /acteur ;  Lat  factofr 
Factorage,  >(kfaao).  One  who  does 
Factort.  3 business   for   another;   an 

agent :  factorage  is  his  commission,  or  charge, 
for  the  business  done.  A  factory  is  a  house  of 
business;  a  place  where  any  thing  is  made ;  and 
figuratively,  but  more  commonly,  the  collective 
body  of  merchants  in  a  given  place. 

Take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land ; 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute. 
Or  lowly /acfor  for  another's  gain. 

Shakipeare.  Richard  III. 
The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world. 
Chief  facton  for  the  gods. 

Id.  Antonjf  and  Cleopatra, 
We  agreed  that  I  should  send  up  an  English /oeTor, 
that  whatsoever  the  island  could  yield  should  be  de- 
livered at  a  reasonable  rate.  RaUigh*t  Apoiogy. 

The  Scots  had  good  intelligence,  having  some/oet- 
tort  doubdess  at  this  mart,  albeit  diey  did  not  openly 
trade.  Haywaird. 

Forced  into  exile  from  his  rightful  throne. 

He. made  all  countries  where  he  came  his  own  ; 

And  viewing  monarch's  secret  arts  of  sway, 

A  royal  faetor  for  their  kingdoma  lay.       Drjfden. 

Vile  aits  and  resdess  endeavours  are  used  by  somo 
sly  and  venomous  faetan  fog  the  old  republican 
canie.  South. 

Aaleep  and  naked  aa  an  Indian  lay. 
An  honest  ,^ic<or  stole  a  gem  away  : 
He  pledged  to  the  knight ;  the  knight  had  wit. 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit. Pope. 

And,  disclaiming  all  regard 
For  mercy,  and  the  common  righu  of  man. 
Build /ocfOTMs  with  blood,  conducting  trade 
At  the  sword's  point,  and  dyeing  the  white  robe 
Of  innocent  commercial  Justice  red.  Cowper. 

'  In  the  road  of  commerce,*  said  he,  '  you  will  be 
sure,  by  diligent  and  assiduity,  though  you  have  no 
capital,  of  so  far  sucoeedii^  aa  to  be  empl<^ed  as  a 
factor.  Franklin. 

The  factorage  or  wages,  called  also  commission,  is 
different  at  dilbrent  places,  and  for  different  voyages : 
at  a  medium  it  may  be  fixed  at  about  three  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  goods  bought,  beside  the  charge 
of  package,  which  is  paid  over  and  above.  When 
faetore  make  themselves  answerable  for  the  debts  of 
those  persons  with  whom  they  deal,  the  chargea  of 
commission  otfaetorage  are,  of  course,  enhanced. 

Dr.  A.  Ree$. 

Factors  are  employed  by  merchants  residing 
at  other  places,  to  buy  or  sell  goods,  negociate 
bills,  &c.,  on  their  account ;  and  are  entitled  to  a 
certain  allowance  for  their  trouble.  A  supercargo 
differs  from  a  fiictor  in  this :  the  business  of  the 
former  is  limited  to  the  care  of  a  particular 
cargo;  he  goes  along  with  it,  and  generally 
returns  when  his  business  is  completed :  the  lat- 
ter has  a  fixed  residence,  and  executes  commis- 
sions for  different  merchants.  A  £aictor*s  power 
is  either  absolute  or  limited.  Though  entrusted 
with  ample  discretionary  powers,  he  is  not  war- 
ranted to  take  unreasonable  or  unusual  measures, 
or  do  any  thing  contrary  to  his  employer's 
interest ;  but  it  is  incumbent  on  the  employer,  if 
he  challenge  his  proceedings,  to  prove  that  he 
could  have  done  better,  and  was  guilty  of  wilful 
mismanagement.  When  a  factor's  power  is 
limited,  he  must  adhere  strictly  to  his  orders. 
If  he  exceed  his  power,  though  with  a  view  to 
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his  employer's  interest,  he  is  liable  for  the  con-    act  without  commission,  they  are  responsible : 
sequence.    For  example,  if  he  gives  credit  when    and  even  in  the  case  of  a  merchant  remitting 
not  empowered,  or  long  credit  if  not  empowered,    goods  to  his  factor,  and  some  time  after  drawing 
for  the  sake  of  a  better  price,  and  the  buyer    a  bill  on  him,  which  the  factor,  having  effects  in 
proves  insolvent,  he  is  liable  for  the  debt.    A    his  hands,  is  supposed  to  accept,  if  the  merchant 
factor  has  no  power  to  give  credit  unless  authoi^  fails,  the  goods  are  seized  in  the  factor's  hands, 
ised :  but  if  tne  goods  consigned  be  generally  for  behoof  of  the  creditors,  and  the  factor,  it  has 
sold  on  credit  at  the  place  of  consignation,  the  been  thought,  must  answer  the  bill  notwithstand- 
factor  will  be  vindicated  for  selling  at  the  usual  ing,  and  only  rank  as  a  creditor  for  the  sum, 
credit,  unless  expressly  restricted.     Although  which,  by  his  acceptance  of  the  bill,  he  was 
opinion  will  never  justify  the  factor  for  departing  obliged  to  pay.    In  case  of  a  factor's  insolvency, 
from  orders,  necessity  sometimes  will.     It  he  be  the  owner  may  reclaim  his  goods ;  and,  if  they 
limited  not  to  sell  goods  under  a  certain  price,  be  sold  on  trust,  the  owner  (and  not  the  factor^ 
and  the  goods  be  perishable,  and  not  in  a  situa-  creditors)  shall  recover  payment  of  the  debts, 
tion  for  being  kept,  he  may  sell  them,  to  prevent  The  above  is  principally  applicable  to  factors 
their  destruction,  even  uuder  the  price  limited,  residing  abroad,  and  acting  for  merchants,  or  to 
A  fiictor  is  never  warranted  to  deal  on  trust,  ex-  supercargoes  going  a  voyage  to  dispose  of  a 
cept  with  persons  in  good  credit  at  the  time.    If  cargo,  and  afterwards  returning  with  another  to 
the  employer  challenge  the  debtors,  it  is  incum-  their  employers ;  but  it  is  likewise  the  practice 
bent  on  him  to  prove  that  their  bad  circumstances  of  merchants  of  the  greatest  credit  in  the  corn- 
were  known  at  the  time  of  sale ;  and  the  factor  roercial  world,  to  act  mutually  as  facton  for  each 
will  be  vindicated,  if  he  trusted  them  at  the  same  other.    The  business  thus  executed  is  called 
time  for  goods  of  his  own.    If  the  factor  sell  hLs  commission-business,  and  is  generally  desirable 
employer's  goods  on  trust,  and,  after  the  day  of  by  all  merchants,  provided  they  have  always 
payment  is  elapsed,  receive  payment  from  the  effects  in  their  custody,  as  a  security  for  such 
purchaser  for  a  debt  of  his  own,  he  becomes  matters  as  they  transact,  for  the  account  of  others, 
liable  in  equity  for  the  debt.     In  case  of  bank-  Those  who  trade  extensively  in  this  manner, 
ruptcy,   the  factor  ought   immediately  to  lay  have  current  as  well  as  commission  accounts,  • 
attachments,  and  advise  his  employers ;  and  he  constantly  between  them ;  and  draw  on,  remit  to, 
cannot  withdraw  his  attachments,  nor  compound  and  send  commissions  to  each  other,  only  by  the 
debts  without  orders.     If  a  factor  sells  goods  intercourse  of   letters,  which,  among  men  of 
belonging  to  different  merchants  to  the  same  honor,  are  as  obligatory  and  authoritative  as  all 
person,  and  the  buyer  proves  insolvent,  they  shall  the  bonds  and  ties  of  law. 
Dear  the  loss  in  equal  proportions ;  and,  if  the        Factorage,  the  allowance  given  to  factors 
buyer  has  paid  part  before  his  insolvency,  with-^  by  the  merchant  who  employs  them :  called  also 
Out  specifying  tor  which,  the  payment  ought  to  commission.    A  factor's  commission  in  Britain 
be  distributed  in  equal  proportions;  but,  if  the  on  most  kinds  of  goods  is  2|  per  cent :  on  lead 
days  of  payment  be  fixed,  and  part  of  the  debts  and  some  other  articles,  2  per  cent.    In  some 
only  due,  the  payment  ought  to  be  applied,  in  places  it  is  customary  for  the  factors  to  insure 
the  first  place,  to  such  debts  as  were  due.    If  he  debts  for  an  additional  allowance,  and  in  that 
makes  a  wrong  entry  at  the  custom-house,  and  case  they  are  accountable  for  the  debt  when  the 
the  goods  be  seized  in  consequence  thereof,  he  usual  term  of  credit  is  expired.    Factora^re  on 
must  bear  the  loss,  unless  the  error  be  occasioned  goods  is  sometimes  charged  at  a  certain  rate  per 
by  a  mistake  in  the  invoice,  or  letter  of  advice,  cask,    or   other  package,  measure,  or  weight, 
Ine  owner  bears  the  loss  of  goods  seized,  when  especially  when  tne  factor  is  only  employed  to 
attempted  to  be  smuggled  by  his  orders :  but  the  receive  or  deliver  them, 
factor  complying  with  an  unlawful  order,  is  liable       FACTOTUM,  n.  s.    Lat.  /oc  totum.    It  i% 
in  such  penalties  as  the  laws  exact.    If  a  factor  used  likewise  in  burlesque  French.    A  servant 
saves  the  duty  of  goods  due  to  a  foreign  prince,  employed  alike  in  all  kinds  of  business  :    as 
he  shall  have  the  benefit ;  for,  if  detected,  he  Scrub  in  the  Stratagem, 
bears  the  los*.    If  a  factor  sells  goods  bought  by  Faeiotum  here.  Sir.  Ben  Jonaon. 
his  employer's  orders  for  his  own  advantage,  the       ^.A/^^rmT^            r?       ^     rn.       ^ 
employer  may  recover  the  benefit,  and  the  factor       FA'CTURE,  n.  i .    French.    The  act  or  man- 
shall  be  amerced   for  the  same.    If  a  factor  "«^  ^^  ^^kmg  any  thing, 
receives  bad  money  in  payment,  he  bears  the       There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  faaure  or  framing, 
loss ;  but  if  the  value  of  the  money  be  lessened  "  •»  f^"  <>'  difference  ae  the  outward  [p»ru.] 
by  the  government,  the  employer  bears  the  loss.  Bacon, 
A  factor  is  not  liable  for  goods  spoiled,  robbed,        FACULiE,  Latin,  from  fax,  a  torch,  in  astro- 
or  destroyed  by  fire.    If  a  factor  receives  conn-  nomy,  a  name  given  by  Scheiner  and  others,  to 
terfeit  jewels  from  his  employer,  and  sells  them,  certain  bright  spots  on  the  sun's  disc,  that  ap- 
the  employer  is  Mable  to  indemnify  him  for  any  pear  more  lucid   than    the  rest   of  his  body, 
penalties  he  may  incur.    If  a  fiictor  be  ordered  Hevelius  affirms,  that  on  July  20th,  1634,  he 
to  make  insurance,  and  neglect  it,  and  the  sub-  observed  a  facula,  whose  breadth  was  equal  to 
ject  be  lost,  he  is  liable  to  make  it  good,  provid-  one-third  of  the  sun's  diameter.  Kircher,  Scheiner, 
ing  he  had  effects  in  his  hands.     If  a  factor  and  others,  represent  the  sun's  body  as  full  of 
buys  goods  for  his  employer,  his  bargain  shall  these  faculae,  which  they  suppose  to  be  volcanoes ; 
be  binding  on  the  employer.     Factors  having  and  others  contend  that  the  macula  change  into 
obtained  a  profit  for  their  employers,  ought  to  be  faculae  before  they  disappear.   But  Huygens  and 
Tery  cautious  how  they  dispose  of  it;  for  if  they  others  of  the  latest  and  best  observers,  finding 
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that  the  best  telescope*  discover  aotbing  of  the  ReMon  itself  but  gives  it  edge  and  power, 

matter,  agree  entirely  to  explode  the  phencnaena  As  hemven's  blessed  beun  turns  vinegar  more  sow. 

of   iacalse ;   and  attribute  the   cause  of  these  Pope'«  Bmagf  on  JCsn. 

appearances  to  the  tremulous  agitation  of  the  ^«  ^^  »»  excellent  faadijf  in  preaching  if  he 

vapors  near  our  earth.     Dr.  Button  concludes  ^*"  ??^  ^^^.'f^***"     .        ^.  ^  .,               *^*^- 

that -the  fecute  are  not  eructations  of  fire  and  ,  ^"^"  J*^  *^"  ®'7^*^w      "^^"^  11 "" 

^           V  A      i!>     ...•           i*  ^u           •              •     al  plain  to  OS  the  nature  of  Gk>d,  because  it  would  be  im- 

flame,  but  refractions  of  the  sun  s  lays  m  the  ^^j^,,     ^^^^^  bestowing  on  ns  other/ociritis.  than 

rarer  exhalations,  which,  being  condensed,  seem  ^^  possess  at  present.                                         Id. 

to  exhibit  a  light  greater  than  that  of  the  sun.'  The  wretched  condition,  weakness,  and  disorder  if 

FACULTY,  n.  «.     Yr.faculie ;  Ital. /aco/te;  the  faeyitiet  which  I  must  employ  in  my  inqairies, 

^jxtn.  faculdad  ;  IaU  faetUtaSy  from  facioy  to  do.  increase  my  apprehensions ;  and  the  impossibility  of 

Tlie  power  of  doing  any  thing  mechanical  or  amending  or  correcting  those  faetdHei,  reduces  me  al- 

mental :     hence   skill ;    dexterity ;    excellence ;  most  to  despair,  and  makes  me  resolved  to  perish  on 

quality ;  power ;  authority  or  privilege :  a  com-  the  barren  rock  on  which  I  am  at  present,  rather  than 

pany  of  skilful  or  eminent  men  in  any  of  the  venture  myself  upon  that  boundless  ocean  which  n^it 

professions.  ^^^  "^^  immensity.          Hume,  On  Human  Naiure* 

There  is  no  kmd  of  foeuUg  or  power  in  man.  or  any  ,  ^aUed  thee  into  being  when  thou  wast  not ;  gave 

creature,  which  can  righUy  perform  the  functions  al-  ^•^  *>««•  reasonmg  and  reflec^ng  famU^,  which 

lotted  to  it  without  perpetual  aid  and  eoncunenee  of  ?»<«  ."*  »»7  employing  m  searchmg  out  the  end  and 

that  supieme  cause  of  all  things.                   Hooker.  happiness  of  thy  nature.                                  IfoMn. 

Law  hath  set  down  to  what  persons,  in  what  causes,  ^  FADE,  v.  n.  &  ».  o.     Goth,  fada  ;  Isl.  and 

with  what  cizvumstances,  almost  every  focuUy  or  fa-  Swed./cto  ;  Erse,  faid  ;  Arabic,/fltt* ;  from  Fr. 

vonr  shall  be  granted.                                        Id,  fode^  weak,  insipid,  says  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  Mr. 

I'm  traduced  by  tongues  which  neither  know  Todd  derives  it  with  more  probability,  from  Lat. 

Hjfaadtiee  nor  person,  yet  will  be  vado,  Gr.  PaSv  to  move,  the  primary  meaning  of 

The  chronicles  of  my  doing.  fede  being  to  disappear  quickly.    To  vanish ; 

Shakepeare,  HoKfjf  VIII,  disappear  rapidly;  languish ;  change  to  a  weaker 

«   .  *       , .  7***,  ?"***"    ^  ,    ,  .  color :  wither :  lose  vigor  or  beauty ;  die  away. 

Hath  bom  hxtfocuUueeo  meek,  hath  been  q^^  ^,j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

So  clear  m  his  great  office,  that  bis  virtues  .  rpduce 

Will  plead  like  angels.                    Id.  MtuAeth.  ^®^  *^*y '  reouce. 

He  had  none  of  those  facuUiei,  which  the  other  Ye  shall  be  as  an  oak  whose  Unlfadeth,  and  as  a 

had,  of  reconciling  men  to  him.                 Clarendon,  garden  that  hath  no  water.                       leaiah  i.  30. 

I  undersund  in  the  prime  end  The  glorious  beauty  on  the  head  of  the  fat  valley 

Of  nature,  her  the  inferior ;  in  the  mind  •^^^  *>•  ^fading  flower.                          Id.  xxviii.  4. 

And  inward  faeuUioe,  which  most  excel.  Whose  flowring  pride,  eo  fading  and  so  fickle, 

MiiUm.  Short  Time  shall  soon  cut  down  with  his  consuming 

Orators  may  grieve ;  for  in  their  sides,  sickle.                        ^penMr't  Faerie  Queene, 

Rather  than  heads,  their  ,^iciiAy  abides.  This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled, /a4ied,  withered ; 

Deuham.  And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  sayest  he  is. 

He,  which  hath  given  no  man  his  faeuUies  and  graces  Shak^fteare . 

for  himself,  nor  put  light  into  the  sun,  moon,  stars.  The  stars  shall /ode  away,  the  sun  himself 

lor  their  own  use,  hath  stored  no  parcel  of  earth  with  Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years, 

a  purpose  of  private  reservation.                 Bp.  HaU.  AdSaom, 

Our  author  found  out  monarchial  absolute  power  The  greenness  of  a  leaf  ought  to  pass  for  apparent, 

ia  that  tex ;  the  had  an  exceeding  %<MdfacuUy  to  find  because,  oood  fading  into  a  yellow,  it  scarce  lasts  at 

it  himself  where  he  could  not  show  it  to  others.  all,  in  comparison  with  the  greenness  of  an  emerald. 

Loeke.  Bogle  on  CoUmn. 

We  shall  then  use  our  undeistanding  right,  when  HU  pahns,  tho'  under  weighu  they  did  not  stan4» 

we  entertain  all  objecu  in  that  way  and  pioporUon,  Still  thrived  ;  no  Winter  could  his  laurels /odf. 

that  they  are  suited  to  omfacuUies,                      Id.  Drpdon, 

Many  aie  ignorant  of  mathematical  truths,  not  out  ,The  picture*  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  In  fading 

id  any  imperfection  of  their  facultiei,  or  uncertainty  »'<>«»*  •^^  ^  ^  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and 

in  the  thinn  themselves,  but  for  want  of  application  <l»»Ppe".  .  .       .         ,    ,                    ,    ,    .'T*^* 

in  acquiring,  examining,  and  by  due  ways  comparing  Where  either  through  the  temper  of  the  body,  or 

those  ideas.                                                              Id.  >ome  other  default,  the  memory  u  very  weak,  ideas 

Reason  in  man  supplies  the  defect  of  other /ocirf.  »  ^^  ™"»<*  quickly  fade.                                     Id. 

tiee  wherein  we  are  inferior  to  beasts,  and  what  we  The  spots  in  this  stone  are  of  the  same  colour 

cannot  compass  by  force  we  bring  about  by  stratagem,  throughout,  even  to  the  very  edges ;  there  being  an 

VBatrange,  immediate  transition  hom  white  to  black,    and  the 

A  power  of  command  there  is  without  all  question,  colours  noli  fading  or  declining  gradually, 

though  there  be  some  doubt  in  what /ocuAly  this  com-  TTocNiieard. 

mand  doth  principally  reside^  whether  in  the  will  or  ResUess  anxiety,  forlorn  despair, 

the  understanding.               BramhaU  agaimt  Hobhee,  And  all  theybiisd  family  of  care. 

Sure  it  is  a  pitiful  pretence  to  ingenuity  that  can  be  QarthU  Diapenearjf, 

thus  kept  up,  there  being  little  need  of  any  oUier/a-  Narcissua'  change  to  the  vain  virgin  shows, 

etdtjf  but  memory,  to  be  able  to  cap  texts.  .   Who  trusts  to  beauty,  trustt  tho  fading  rose. 

Govemmeni  of  the  Tongue,  ^^• 

The  fifth  mechanical  faaUig  is  the  wedge  used  in  The  garlands/ub,  the  vows  are  worn  away  ; 

cleaving  wood.                                                Wilkine*  ^  ^i^s  her  love,  and  so  my  hopes  decay.     Pope. 

Nature  itt  mother,  habit  is  its  nurse ;  — Hence  plastie  nature,  as  oblivion  whelms 

Wit,  ppirit,yii€Wftst,  bat  make  it  worse ;  Rer  fading  forms,  repeoples  all  her  realms  ^ 
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Soft  joys  dkpoit  on  purple  plamet  uolorled.  It  has  several  fine  churches  with  good  paintiDgs 

And  iovo  and  beautj  rule  the  willing  world.  and  a  cathedral  standing  in  a  noble  square 

Danmm,  Faenn  was  ravaged  by  Uie  Goths  in  the  sixth 

"  Yet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  earth :  century,  and  by  the  Germans  in  the  thirteenth. 

So  flourishes  and  fade»  majestic  man.  j^  £gH  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians, 

Fair  b  the  bud  his  verna  mom  bungs  forth  ^^  Bolognese,  and  finally  of  the  pope.     Its  in- 

And  fostering  gales  awhile  the  nursling  ^an.^^^^  habitants  cari^  on  the  mLufiu^tuiTif  linen  ex- 

Then  let  the  wind,  howl  on  I  then  harmony    *  tensively.    It  is  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Ra- 

Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night  ^^?Jl*;,„^T»ro  ,^  ,    •»              •         i.-n. 

The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlet's  cry,  FAERNUS  (Gabnel),  a  native  of  Cremona  in 

As  I  now  hear  them,  in  \he  fading  light  l^taly,  was  an  excellent  Latin  poet  and  critic  of 

Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site.  Byron.  the    sixteenth   century.     He  was   skilled  in  all 

FADGE,  V .  11.    Sax.  jepeyin ;  Germ./i/gcn ;  parte  of  polite  literature ;  and  pope  Pius  IV.  par- 

from  Goth./<^fa,  fit,  accommodated.    To  suit ;  ticularly  patronised  him.     He  was  the  author  of 

fit;  succeed.    Obsolete.  several  Latin  elegies;  of  100  Latin  fables,  se- 

How  will  this  fadge  ?  my  master  loves  her  dearly.  Reeled  from  the  anciente,  written  in  iambic  verse  ; 

And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him;  and  of  several  pieces  of  cnticism,  as  Censura 

And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  doat  on  me.  Emendationum  Livianarum,  De  Metris Comicis, 

Shaktpeare.  &c.    He  was  remarkably  happy  in  decyphering 
When  they  thrived  they  ntytt  fudged,  MSS.,  and  restoring  ancient  auUiors  to  their  pii- 
But  only  by  the  ears  engaged ;  rity :  he  took  such  pains  with  Terence  in  parti- 
Like  dogs  that  snarl  about  a  bone,  lar,  that  Bentley  has  adopted  all  his  notes  in  the 
And  play  together  when  they've  »«°«^-  edition  he  gave  of  that  writer.  He  died  at  Home 
^,..,,          .1.V        n**d%br(u.  in  1561.  Thuanus  charees  him  with  suppressing 
The  fox  hath  a  fetch  ;  and  when  he  saw  it  would  ^^  ^      unknown  filbles  of  Ph«dnis,  (oT  fear  of 

'''l^^^';^"^^'*'!.    .^'^T^;        ^^'"'^;;  lessening  the  value  of  his  own  lltin  fables, 

FiECES,  m  medicine.  See  Excrements.  A1-  ^^^^^  ^^  imitation   of  iEsop.     M.  Perrault, 

chemists,  who  searched  every  where  for  the  secret  however,  who  translated  Faernus's  fables  into 

of  makmg  gold,  operated  greatly  on  the  faces  YienQ^  has  defended  him  from  this  imputation, 

of  men  and  other  animals;  but   philosophic^  ^     affirming  that  the  first   MS.  of  Phadrus's 

chemistrv  has  acquired  no  knowledge  from  all  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ol ^  Ubrary,  was 

these  alchemical  labors.     Homberg  particularly  ^^^  discovered  till  about  thirty  years  after  Faer- 

analysed  and  examined  human  faeces,  to  satisfy  jj^g*^  death. 

an  alchemical  project  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  _._       '             _             r^y*-         r>*L 

pretended  that  from  this  matter  a  while  oil  could  ^  ^AG»  v.  n.,  v,  a.  &  n.  s     Lat.  fatigo;  Goth, 

fce  obtained,  without  smell,  and  capable  of  fixing  f^'^>  ^^  ^^  Y^^^y'  <^'  f«  i^TT       J""  ^"^ 

mercury  into  silver.    The  oil  wis  found,  but  ^^  ^r  tired;  to   outrival;  beat:  a  fag  is  a 

mercury  was  not  fixed  by  it.    Homberg's  labors  ^"*^&«  5  *  school-slave. 

were  not,  however,  useless,  as  he  has  related  his  Creighton  with-held  his  force  'till  the  lulian  began 

experiments  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  to/o^,  and  then  brought  him  to  the  ground. 

Sciences.  Alackenme'i  Lhet, 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a  careful  analy-  The  duke  of  Dorset  was  my  fag  at  Harrow,  and  I 

sis  of  human  faeces  by  Berzelius  in  1806 :—  ^*»  ^^  »  ^«>*y  l»»«J  taskmaster. 

•  Lord  Byron,  quoted  fty  Captain  Medwm. 

}y**®',,        ;      .  •  ,     •,.     •    .       .,    •  ^2^  PAGAN'S  iSt.),  a  small  town  and  parish  of 

V^table  and  animal  undigested  residue    70  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales,  and  having  a  cas- 

YJjf *  tellated  mansion  built  in  a  comparatively  modem 

Albumen                                                       ®"^  style  of  architecture.      Here  a  sanguinary  en- 

Extractove  matter 2-7  gagement  took  place  in  May  1648,  between  the 

Carbonat  ofsoda 0-9  royalists  and  republicans,  in  which,  after  a  mo- 

Murmtofsoda 0-1  mentary   advantage,  the  former  were  entirely 

Sulphat  of  soda  .  .  .  .  0-05  routed,  and  lefl  3000  slain.  According  to  the 
Ammon.  phosphat  of  magnesia  .  .  0-05  ^Velsh  chronicle,  St.  Pagan  came  from  Rome  to 
Phosphatoflime  .  .  .  .  .  01  Britain  about  the  year  180,  being  sent  bv  pope 
Slimy  matter,  consisting  of  resin  of  bile,  Eleutherius  to  convert  the  inhabitants  to' Chris- 
peculiar  animal  matter,  and  insoluble  tj^nit       ^  -^  ^^^  ^^^ea.  from  Cardiff,  and  163 

J^idue •  ^^0  from  London. 

^  FAGARA,  iron-wood,  a  genus  of  the   mo- 
^'^  nogynia  order  and  tetrandria  class  of  plants; 
"""""^  natural  order  forty-third,  dumose :.  cau  quadri- 
FJECULENT,  abounding  with  faeces.    The  fid :  cor.  tetrapetalous :  caps,  bivalved  and  mo- 
blood  and  other  humors  are  said  to  be  fseculent,  nospermous.    Species  twelve,  all  natives  of  the 
when  without  that  purity  which  is  necessary  to  East  Indies  and  the  warm  parts  of  America, 
health.  rising  with  woody  stems  more  than  twenty  feet 
FAENZA,  a  city  and  bishop*s  see  of  the  ec*  high.    They  are  propagated  by  seeds ;  but  in 
clesiastical  state,  in  Romagna,  anciently  known  this  country  must  oe  kept  continually  in  a  stove, 
by  the  name  of  Falentia,  and  noted  in  modem  The  chief  is  F.  octanara  with  pinnate  leaves, 
times  for  its  pottery  wares.    Hence  the  French  downy  each  side.     It  is  a  tall  tree,  abounding 
give  to  all  fine  stone  ware  the  name  of  Fayence.  in  a  balsamic  glutinous  juice,  racemed  flowers^ 
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«^iih  white  calyxes  and  yellow  corols.    lu  bal-  atationsy  and  conducted  the  OHMt  important  ne* 

sam  resembles  the  gum  tacamaliac.  gociationa.     In  1814  he  signed  the  treaty  of 

FAGE  (Raimond  de  la),  an  ingenious  de-  peace  between-  Great  Britain  and  the  Nether- 

signei   and  engraver,  highly  esteem«l  by  Carlo  lands.    The  noble  collection  of  books  and  MSS» 

Maratti,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1648.  He  had  made  by  this  illustrious  family,  was  removed  to 

no  master  nor  any  assistance;  but  his  superior  London  in  1794,  upon  the  invasion  of  the  Ne^ 

talents  supplied  the  want  of  them.  His  perform-  therlands  by  the  French,  and  was   purchased 

ances  on  licentious  sul^jects  are  the  most  esteemed,  by  the  University  of  Dublin,  who  have  placed 

It  is  reported  that  he  never  made  use  of  money,  it  in  a  suitable  apartment,  called  from  the  nmily 

but  contracted  debts,  and   when   the  accounts  **  The  Fagel  Library." 

were  brought  him,  he  drew  on  the  back  of  tlie  FAGEND.     From  fag  and  end,  says  Dr. 

bills,  and  bid  the  owners  sell  the  drawings  to  con-  Johnson,  but  more  probably  from  Swed.  fogan; 

tioisseurs  for  the  amount,  by  which  Uiey  were  Sax.  pejan,  to  join.    The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth, 

generally  great  gainers.    Several  of  those  draw-  rope,  &c. ;  hence  the  refuse  of  any  thing. 

ings  are  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.    He  led  TAGGOT,  or  Fagot,  v,  a.    Ft,  fagot ;  Arm. 

a  loose,  depraved  life,  which  his  repeated  de-  and  Welsh  fag<Hi ;  Ital.  fagotta ;  British  hago^ 

baucheries  put  an  end  to,  at  the  age  or  forty-two.  den  ;  according  to  Casseneuve  from  lAtin  faputf 

FAGEL,  a  Dutch  family,  which  has  given  to  a  beech  tree,  the  old  faggots  being  mostly  made 

the  United  Provinces  a  series  of  able  statesmen  of  that  wood.    Others  derive  it  from  Lat. /ascu ; 

and  warriors.   From  1670  to  1795,  the  important  ^oxtBoq^  a  bundle  of  wood.    A  bundle  of  sticks 

station  of  secretary  to  the  states-general  was  or  small  wood:  any  one  of  the  pieces  in  the 

filled  by  a  member  of  this  fiimily,  which  has  bundle :  hence  an  individual  in  a  muster  or  list 

constantly  been  attached  to  the  Orange  party,  of  soldiers.     We  only  find  the  verb  used  by 

but  always  from  disinterested  and  irreproachable  Dryden. 

motives.    1.  Gaspar  Fagel  was  born  at  Haerlem,  Fagoot,   in   times  of  popery,  was  a  badge 

1629,  and  died  1688.     He  filled  the  highest  worn  on  the  sleeve  of  the  upper  garment  of  such 

offices,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  persons  as  had  abjured  heresy ;  being  put  on 

his  spirit  and  firmness,  during  the  invasion  by  after  the  person  had  carried  a  fiiggot,  by  way  of 

Louis  XI V^.    With  sir  William  Temple,  he  laid  penance,  to  some  appointed  place  of  solemnity. 

the  foundation  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  1678.  The  leaving  off  tne  wear  of  thb  badge  was 

la  the  negociations  with  France,  he  resisted  all  sometimes  interpreted  a  sign  of  apostasy. 

the  intrigues  and  arts  of  the  French  ambassador  Faggots,  among  military  men,  persons  formerly 

d'Avauz,  and  nobly  refused  a  sum  of  2,000,000  hired  by  officers,  whose  companies  were  not  full, 

livres,  which  d'Avaux  offered  him,  to  gain  him  to  muster  and  hide  the  deficiencies  of  the  com- 

to  his  interests.    Fagel's  great  triumph  was  the  pany ;  by  which  means  they  cheated  the  king  of 

elevation  of  William  III.  to  the  English  throne,  so  much  money. 

lie  prepared  the  proclamation  which  William  FAGIUS  (Paul),  alias  Buchlin,  a  learned 
i«suea  on  this  occasion,  and  arranged  all  the  protestant  minister,  born  at  Rheinzabem  in  Ger- 
measures  for  that  enterprise,  lie  died,  however,  many  in  1504.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Isna ; 
before  the  intelligence  of  complete  success  had  but  afterwards  became  a  zealous  preacher,  and 
arrived.  He  was  never  married,  and  left  no  wrote  many  theological  works.  During  the  per- 
property.  Concerning  his  character,  the  reader  secution  in  Germany,  he  and  Bucer  came  over 
should  consult  Temple,  Wicquefort,  and  Bur-  to  England  in  1549,  at  the  invitation  of  arch- 
net. — 2.  Francis,  nephew  of  Gaspar,  and  son  bishop  Cranroer,  to  perfect  a  new  translation  of 
of  Henry  Fagel,  was,  like  them,  secretary  to  the  the  Scriptures.  Fagius  took  the  Old  Testament, 
states-general;  bom  1659,  died  1746.  This  and  Bucer  the  New,  for  their  respective  parts ; 
great  statesman's  biography,  by  Onno  Zwier  van  but  the  design  was  frustrated  by  the  sudden 
Ilaren,  was  unfortunately  burnt  in  the  manu-*  deaths  of  boili.  Fagius  died  in  1550,  and  Bucer 
script. — 3.  Francis,  born  1740,  died  1773,  was  did  not  live  above  a  year  after.  Their  bodies 
also  secretary  of  the  states.  Francis  Hemster-  were  dug  up  and  burned  in  the  reign  of  queen 
hu  is  composed  a  fineeulogy  upon  him.— 4.  Henry,  Mary. 

bom  1706«  and  died  1790.  He  had  a  principal  FAGONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
part  in  elevating  William  IV.  to  the  dignity  of  gynia  order  and  decaudria  class  of  plants ;  na- 
stadtholder  in  1748. — 5.  Francis  Nicholas,  also  tural  order  fourteenth,  gruinales:  cal.  penta- 
a  nephew  of  Gaspar,  entered  the  military  ser-  phyllous ;  the  petals  are  five  and  heart-shaped  : 
jrice  in  1672,  and  died  in  1718,  general  of  the  caps,  quiiiquelocular,  ten  valved,  with  the  cells 
infantry  in  the  service  of  the  states-general,  and  monospermous.  There  are  four  species;  natives 
imperial-lieutenant,  field-marshal.  He  distin-  of  Spain,  Crete,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
guished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  1690.  FAGllJEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
The  &mous  defence  of  Mons,  1691,  was  directed  class  pentandria  and  order  monogynia:  cor. 
•by  him.  He  also  displayed  great  military  talent  funnelrorm,  with  a  very  long  tube ;  stigma  peU 
at  the  si^e  of  Namur,  at  the  capture  of  Bonn,  tate :  berry  two-celled,  fleshy :  seeds  globular : 
and  in  Portugal,  1703,  in  Flanders,  1711  and  species  one  only;  a  shrab  of  Ceylon ;  with  thick 
1712,  and  at  the  famous  battle  of  Ramillies  and  square  branches,  and  large  terminal  flowers. 
Malplaquet.  Henr^,  a  son  of  Henry  (4)  has  FAGUS,  the  beech  tree,  a  genus  of  the  hex- 
been  ambassador  of^the  Netherlands  in  London,  andria  order  and  monoecia  class  of  plants ;  naiu- 
He  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  attachment  ral  order  fiftieth,  amentacete :  male  cal.  quin- 
to  the  house  of  Orange;  even  in  periods  of  the  ouefid  and  campanulated :  cor.  none:  stamina 
greatest  adversity,  has  filled  the  most  important  from  five  to  twelve :   female  cal.  quinqueden- 
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tated ;  styles  three :  caps  muricated  and  quadri-  in  drills,  that  they  serve  as  guides  to  the  field* 
Talved ;  the  seeds  two  in  number.  There  are  mouse,  who  will  run  from  one  end  to  4he  other  of 
fi?e  species,  of  which  the  most  noted  are,  a  drill  without  leaving  a  single  nut :  we  rather 
1.  F.  castanea,  the  chestnut-tree,  has  a  large  recommend  setting  them  with  a  dibble,  either 
upright  trunk  growing  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  promiscuously,  or  a  quincunx,  at  about  six  inches 
branching  regularly  round  into  a  fine  spreading  distance.  Evelyn  says,  that  coppices  of  chesnuts 
head,  garnished  with  large  spear-shaped  acutely  may  be  thickened  by  layering  the  tender  young 
serrated  leaves,  nidced  on  the  under  side,  having  shoots :  but  adds  that  *  such  as  spring  from  the 
flowers  in  long  amentums,  succeeded  by  round  nuts  and  marrons  are  best  of  all.'  There  is  a 
prickly  (hut,  containing  two  or  more  nuts.  It  striped-leaved  variegation  which  is  continued  by 
IS  chiefly  propagated  by  seeds.  .Evelyn  says,  budding;  and  the  French  are  said  to  graft  chest- 
'  Let  the  nuts  he  first  spread  to  sweat,  then  cover  nuts  for  their  fruit ;  but  Miller  says,  such  grafted 
them  in  sand ;  a  month  being  past,  plunge  them  tree^  are  unfit  for  timber.  The  chesnut-tree  will 
in  water,  and  reject  the  swimmers ;  being  dried  timve  almost  upon  any  soil  which  lies  out  of  the 
for  thirty  days  more,  sand  them  again,  and  to  the  water's  way ;  but  disaffects  wet  moorish  land, 
water  ordeal  as  before.  Being  thus  treated  until  It  sometimes  grows  to  an  immense  size.  The 
the  beginning  of  spring  or  in  November,  set  them  largest  in  the  known  world  are  those  which  grow 
as  you  would  do  beans.  They  need  only  to  be  upon  Mount  ^tna  in  Sicily.  At  Tortwonh  in 
put  into  the  holes  with  the  point  upmost.  In  Gloucestershire,  is  a  chestnut-tree  fifiy-two  feet 
winter  or  autumn,  inter  them  in  tneir  husks,  round.  It  is  proved  to  have  stood  there  ever 
which,  being  every  way  armed,  are  a  good  pro-  since  1150,  and  was  then  so  remarkable  that  it 
tection  against  the  mouse.  Being  come  up,  they  was  called  the  'great  chesnut  of  Tortworth.*  It 
thrive  best  unremoved,  making  a  great  stand  for  fixes  the  boundary  of  the  manor,  and  is  probably 
at  least  two  years  upon  every  transplanting ;  if  near  1000  years  old.  As  an  ornamental,  the 
vou  must  alter  their  station,  let  it  be  done  against  chestnut  is  well  worthy  the  gardener's  attention. 
November.'  Millar  cautions  about  purchasing  Its  uses  have  been  highly  extolled.  As  a  sub- 
foreign  nuts  that  have  been  kiln-dried,  which,  stitute  for  the  oak,  it  is  preferable  to  the  elm  : 
he  says,  is  generally  done  to  prevent  their  sprout-  for  door-jambs,  window-frames,  and  some  other 
ing  in  their  passage.  He  adds, '  If  they  cannot  purposes,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  oak  itself;  but 
be  procured  fresh  fi-om  the  tree,  it  will  be  better  there  is  a  deceitful  brittleness  in  it  which  renders 
to  use  those  of  the  growth  of  England,  which  it  unsafe  to  be  used  in  beams,  or  in  any  other  si- 
are  full  as  good  to  sow  for  timber  or  beauty  as  tuation  where  an  uncertain  load  is  required  to 
any  of  the  foreign  nuts,  though  their  fruit  is  much  be  borne.  It  is  excellent  for  liquor  casks;  not 
smaller.'  He  also  recommends  preserving  them  being  liable  to  shrink,  nor  to  change  the  color  of 
in  sand,  and  proving  them  in  water.  In  setting  the  liquor :  it  is  also  recommended  as  an  under- 
these  nuts,  he  says,  *  the  best  way  is  to  make  a  wood  for  hop-poles,  stakes,  &c.  Its  fruit  too  is 
drill  with  a  hoe,  about  four  inches  deep,  in  which  valuable  :  not  only  for  swine  and  deer,  but  as  a 
place  the  nuts  about  four  inches  distant,  with  human  food :  bread  is  said  to  have  been  made 
their  eye  uppermost ;  then  draw  the  earth  over  of  it. 

them  with  a  rake,  and  make  a  second  drill  a  foot  2.  F.  pumila,  the  dwarf  chestnut  tree,  or  chin- 
distance  from  the  former,  proceeding  as  before,  kapin,  rises  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  a  branch- 
allowing  three  or  four  rows  in  each  bed.  In  April  ing  shrubby  stem,  and  oval  spear-shaped  and 
these  nuts  will  appear  above  ground ;  keep  them  acutely  serrated  leaves,  hoary  on  the  under  side, 
clear  from  weeds,  especially  while  young :  in  It  is  propagated  from  seeds,  brought  from  Ame- 
these  beds  they  may  remain  for  two  years,  when  rica.  These  should  be  planted  in  drills,  as  soon 
you  should  remove  them  into  a  nursery  at  a  as  they  arrive,  in  a  moist  bed  of  rich  garden 
wider  distance.  The  best  time  for  transplanting  mould.  If  good,  they  will  come  up  pretty  soon 
these  trees  is  in  October,  though  some  prefer  the  in  the  spring.  After  they  appear,  tney  require 
end  of  February ;  the  distance  these  should  have  no  trouble,  except  keeping  them  clean  from 
in  the  nursery  is  three  feet  between,  and  one  foot  weeds,  and  watering  them  in  dry  weather.  They 
in  the  rows.  If  these  trees  have  a  downright  tap  may  stand  in  the  seed-bed  two  years,  and  be  af- 
root,  it  should  be  cut  ofi*,  especially  if  they  are  terwards  planted  in  the  nursery.ground,  a  foot 
intended  to  be  removed  again ;  this  will  occasion  asunder,  and  two  feet  between  the  rows.  When 
their  putting  out  lateral  shoots,  and  render  them  strong,  they  are  fit  for  any  purpose. 
leu  subject  to  miscarry  when  finally  removed.  3.  F.  sylvatica,  the  beecn  tree,  rises  sixty  or 
The  time  generally  allowed  tliem  in  the  nursery  seventy  feet  high,  and  has  a  proportionable  thick- 
is  three  or  four  years,  according  to  their  growth ;  ness,  branching  upward  into  a  fine  regular  head, 
but  the  younger  they  are  transplanted,  the  better  garnished  with  oval  serrated  leaves,  with  flowers 
they  will  succeed.  Young  trees  of  this  sort  are  in  globular  catkins,  succeeded  by  angular  fruit 
very  apt  to  have  crooked  stems ;  but  when  they  called  mast.  It  is  very  easily  raised  from  the 
are  transplanted  out  and  have  room  to  grow,  as  mast  or  seed.  <  For  vioods,'  says  Evelyn,  '  the 
they  increase  in  bulk  they  will  grow  more  up-  beech  must  be  governed  as  the  oak :  in  nurseries, 
right,  and  their  stems  will  become  straight.'  as  the  ash ;  sowing  the  mast  in  autumn,  or  later, 
Hanbury  recommends  that  the  young  plants,  a  even  after  January,  or  rather  nearer  the  spring, 
year  after  they  have  been  planted  in  the  nursery,  to  preserve  them  from  vermin.  They  are  like- 
be  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  ground ;  wise  to  be  planted  of  young  seedlings  to  be 
which,  he  says,  'will  cause  them  to  shoot  vigo-  drawn  out  of  the  places  where  the  fruitful  trees 
rously  with  one  strong  and  straight  stem/  There  abound.  Millar  say<t,  *the  season  for  sowing  the 
is  one  material  objection  against  sowing  chestnuts  mast  iy  any  time  from  October  to  February,  only 
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observing  to  secure  the  seeds  from  vermin  when  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  It  musty  bow- 
early  sowed.  The  sooner  they  are  sown  the  everybeobeerved,that  the  purple  beech  plants  are 
better,  after  they  are  fully  ripe.'  Haobury  orders  most  proper  for  the  park  or  the  lawn,  or  indeed 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  mast  to  be  gathered  for  any  situation  where  it  is  required  that  they 
about  the  middle  of  September,  when  they  begin  grow  to  a  great  sixe,  are  such  as  are  grafted  or 
to  fall ;  these  are  to  be  '  spread  upon  a  mat  in  budded  on  the  common  sort.  Those  raised  by 
an  airy  place  six  days  to  dry;  and  after  that  layers  grow  more  dwarf;  and  therefore  should 
you  may  either  sow  them  immediately,  or  put  be  planted  in  situations  where  dwarf  trees,  or 
tbem  up  in  ban  to  sow  th«sm  nearer  the  spring ;  ashes,  are  required. 

which  method,  says  he,  <  I  would  rather  advise,  FAHLUN,  a  mining  town  of  Sweden,  the 
as  they  will  keep  very  well,  and  there  will  be  less  capital  of  the  province  of  Dalecarlia.  Some- 
danger  of  having  them  destroyed  by  mice  or  times  the  whole  province  is  called  by  the  name 
other  vermin.'  They  must  be  sown  in  beds  of  Fahluu.  It  stands  in  a  small  plain,  is  sur- 
properly  prepared,  about  an  inch  deep.  In  the  rounded  by  hills,  and  consists  of  several  paralle*. 
first  spring  many  of  the  young  plants  will  appear,  streets,  crossing  others  at  right  angles.  It  is 
whilst  others  will  not  come  up  till  the  spring  chiefly  built  of  wood,  and  the  population  has  di- 
following.  Having  stood  two  years  in  these-  minished  from  above  7000  to  a  little  above  4000, 
minary,  they  should  be  removed  to  the  nursery,  the  copper  mines  of  the  vicinity  having  become 
where  they  may  remain  till  wanted.  In  stateli-  less  productive.  They  still  yield  an  annual 
ness  and  grandeur  the  beech  vies  with  the  oak.  supply  of  ochre  and  vitriol,  together  vrith  small 
Its  foliage  is  peculiarly  soft  and  pleasing;  its  portions  of  silver  and  gold.  It  is  110  miles 
branches  are  numerous  and  spreading ;  and  its  N.  N.  W.  of  Stockholm. 
stem  waxes  to  a  great  size.  The  bark  is  remark-  FAHRENHEIT,  a  celebrated  experimental 
ably  smooth,  and  of  a  silvery  cast;  which,  added  philosopher,  bom  at  Hamburgh  in  1686.  He 
to  the  splendor  and  smoothness  of  its  foliage'  improved  Uie  thermometer,  by  making  use  of 
gives  a  striking  delicacy  to  its  general  appear-  mercury  instead  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  formed  a 
ancel  The  beech,  therefore,  standing  singly,  new  scale  for  the  instrument,  grounded  upon  the 
and  suffered  to  form  its  own  natural  head,  is  most  accurate  experiments.  This  scale  has  been 
highly  ornamental;  and  its  leaves,  varying  their  generally  adopted  by  the  English, but  the  French 
hue  as  the  autumn  approaches,  render  it  still  prefer  that  of  Reaumur.  Fahrenheit  wrote  a 
more  desirable.  In  point  of  use  the  beech  fol-  dissertation  on  thermometers.  He  died  in  1736. 
lows  next  to  the  oak  and  the  ash;  it  is  almost  See  Thermometer. 

as  necessary  to  the  cabinet-makers  and  turners,  FAIENCE,  imitation  porcelain ;  a  kind  of 

as  the  oak  is  to  the  ship-builder,  or  the  ash  to  the  ftne  pottery,  superior  to  the  common  pottery  in 

plough  and  cart-wright.     Evelyn,  however,  ob-  its   glazing,  beauty  of  form,   and   richness  of 

serves  that,  'where  it  lies  dry,  or  wet  and  dry,  painting.     It  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of 

it  is  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  worm,  but  rai^nza,  in  Romagna,  where  it  is  said  to  have 

being  put  ten  days  in  water,  it  will  resist  the  been  invented  in  1299.    A  fine  sort  of  pottery 

ivorm.     The  natural  soil  of  U)e  beech  is  upon  was  manufactured  there  at  that  period,  which 

dry,  chalky,  or  limestone  heights.    It  grows  to  the  Italians  called  Afoio/tca,  prolMibly  from  its 

a  great  size  upon  the  hills  of  Surrey  and  Kent ;  inventor.     Some   pieces  were   painted  by  the 

upon  the  declivities  of  the  Cotswold  and  Stroud-  great  artists  of  the  period,  Raphael,  Giulio  lio- 

vraterhills  of  Gloucestershire,  and  upon  the  bleak  mano,  Titian,  and    others,    which  are  highly 

b^nks  of  the  Wye,  in  Hereford  and  Monmouth  valued,  as  monuments  of  early  art.    The  Maio- 

shires;  where  it  is  much  used  in  making  char-  /ica  reached  its  highest  perfection  between  1530 

coal.    The  mast,  or  seeds,  yield  a  good  oil  for  and  1560.    The  king  of  Wiirtemburg  possesses 

lamps ;  and  are  a  very  agreeable  food  to  squir-  a  rich  collection  of  it.    The  modern  Faience 

rels,  mice,  and  swine.  The  fat  of  swine  fed  with  appears  to  have  been  invented,  about  the  middle 

them,  however,  is  soft,  and  boils  away,  unless  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Faenza,  and  ob- 

hardened  by  some  other  food.    The  leaves  ga-  tained  its  name  in  France,  where  a  man  from 

thered  in  autumn,  before  they  are  injured  by  the  Faenza,  having  discovered  a  similar  kind   of 

frosts,  make  much  better  mattrasses  than  straw  or  clay  at  Nevers,  had  introduced  the  manufacture 

chafi*;  and  last  for  seven  or  eight  years.    The  of  it.    Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

nuts  occasion  giddiness  and  headache;  but  when  tury,  the  city  of  Delft  in  Holland,  became 

well  dried  and  powdered,  they  make  wholesome  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  Faience,  which 

bread.    They  are  sometimes  roasted  and  substi-  was  called  also  Delft-ware.    It  does  not,  how- 

tuted  for  coffee.  The  poor  in  Silesia  use  the  ex-  ever,  resist  fire  well.    The  English  stoue  ware, 

pressed  oil  instead  of  butter.  '  The  purple  beech,'  made  of  powdered  flint,  has  some  resemblance  to 

says  Mr.  Nicholls,  *  is  a  fine  ornamental  variety,  the  Faience,  but  is,  in  reality,  entirely  different, 

and  even  premises  to  become  fit  for  the  decora-  FAIFO,  or  Haifo,  an  old  town  of  Cochin 

tion  of  the  park,  although  it  has  hitherto  been  China,  situated  on  a  navigable  river  falling  into 

chiefly  |ODfined  to  the  pleasure-ground.    A  tree  the  bay  of  Turon,  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea. 

of  the  purple  variety  in  the  gardens  of  Messrs.  Tel-  It  was  formeriy  of  considerable  size,  the  streets 

fords,  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  York,  and  were  regular,  and  the  houses  built  of  brick;  but 

another  in  the  pleasure-ground  at  Enville,  have  it  was  destroyed  during  the  late  wars,  and  is  now 

assumed  such  tree-like  forms,  each  being  fully  but  slowly  regaining  its  importance, 

thirty  feet  high,  that  such  an  expectation  may  FAIL,  v.  n.,  v.  a.  &  n.  s.  ^    ¥r,faUlir;  Tent, 

reasonably  be  entertained ;  and  the  more  espe-  Fail'ing,  n.  i.                  > /<A/en  ;Wcl./flf /n ; 

cially,  as  we  know  of  several  even  in  Scotland  Fail'ure.                         3  Belg.^flo/wi,  from 
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Coth. /Ms;  LaU/aUo  ;  Gr.  fnXU,  to  deceive.  To 
be  lacking  or  deficient ;  to  ceaae ;  sink ;  be  borue 
down ;  decay ;  miss ;  not  succeed ;  die.  As  an 
active  verby  to  desert ;  forsake ;  omit  duty ;  dis* 
appoint ;  deceive*  As  a  substantive  it  signifies, 
miscarriage ;  non-suooess ;  omission ;  vrant :  and 
failing  and  fiiilure  are  used  in  these  last  senses. 

In  difficQities  of  ttmte,  the  trae  reason  of  fnlmg 
•proeeeds  fr»m,^i«iii^  in  the  adminittnuoii.        id. 

Where  the  credit  and  money  fail,  baiter  alone 
most  do.  Locke, 

He  preiiiBiee  apon  hie  paits  that  they  wUl  notybtl 
him  at  time  of  need,  and  lo  thinks  it  sapetfliioas  la- 
boar  to  make  any  provision  before-hand.  Id. 

He,  that  being  subject  to  an  apoplexy,  used  still  to 
caity  his  remedy  about  him ;  but  upon  a  time  shifting 
his  clothes,  and  not  taking  that  with  him,  chanced 
upon  that  very  day  to  be  surprised  with  a  fit ;  he  owed 
his  death  to  a  mere  accident,  to  a  little  inadvertency 
•adfaOmte  of  memory.  South. 

For  Titan,  by  the  mighty  loss  dismayed. 
Among  the  heavens  the'  immortal  fact  displayed. 
Lest  the  remembrance  of  his  grief  should  fail, 

AddiMm, 
Men  who  have  been  busied  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  have  faUed  in  their  design*     Id. 

There  must  have  been  an  universal  failure  and 
want  of  springs  and  rivers  all  the  summer  season. 

Woodward, 
Endeavour  to  fulfil  God's  commands,  to  repent  as 
often  as  you  faU  of  it,  and  to  hope  for  pardon  of  him. 

Wake. 
Even  good  men  have  many  temptations  to  subdue, 
many  conflicts  with  those  enemies  which  war  against 
the  soul,  and  muiy  faiUngt  and  liaises  to  lament  and 
recover.  Rogert, 

He  does  not  remember  whether  every  grain  came 
op  or  not ;  but  he  thinks  that  very  iowfaUed. 

MorHwters  Mtubaiidfjf. 
To  faUiag§  mild,  but  zealous  for  desert ; 
The  dearest  head  and  the  sincerest  heart.  Pope. 

He  (the  clerk)  used  a  sort  of  ivory  knife  with  a 
blunt  edge  to  divide  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  never 
failed  to  cut  it  even,  only  requiring  a  steady  hand. 

Swifi. 
Books,  like  friends,  should  be  few  and  well  chosen. 
Like  friends,  too,  we  should  return  to  them  again  and 
again — ^for,  like  true  friends,  they  will  never/aii  us — 
never  cease  to  instruct — ^never  cloy. 

Jaim^iama    1772 

It  is  more  disgraceful  never  to  try  to  speak  (in  pub- 
lic) than  to  try  it,  and  foil ;  as  it  is  more  disgraceful 
not  to  fight,  than  to  fight  and  be  beaten.      Jokmtom, 

Canst  thou  be  too  well  fortified  against  the  terrors 
of  that  day  ?  And  art  thou  sure  that  the  props  which 
support  thee  now  will  not  faU  thee  then  ?       Mfatoa. 

Ilmidity  and  irresolution  were  his  predominant 
failietgi ;  the  one  occasioned  by  his  natural  constitu- 
tion, and  the  other  arising  from  a  consciousness  that 
his  abilities  were  not  equal  to  his  station. 

RoherUonU  Hieiory  of  Scotlaad^ 
They  never /ii^  who  die 
In  a  great  cause  :  the  block  may  soiJi  their  gore  ^ 
Their  hoads  may  sodden  in  the  sun ;  their  limbe 
Be  strung  to  dty  gates,  and  castle  walls — 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  ahread.  Bifrom, 

FAIN,  V.  n.,  adv.  &  adj.  \      Sax.  pcgn ;  Goth. 

Fa'iiilt,  flcfv.  ^faginon,    or  fagn; 

Swed.  fagaa;  Icel.  feiginf  to  be  glad.  To  de- 
sire; wish.  As  an  adjective,  the  old  sense  is 
fond  ;  glad ;  desirous ;  afterwards  it  was  used 
fox  desirous  of  one  evil  in  preference  to  a  greater : 
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and  the  adverbial  use  has  followed  these  signifU 
cations. 

My  lips  will  be /am  when  I  sing  unto  thee,  and  s^ 
will  my  soul  whom  thou  hast  delivered. 

Peatm  Uzi. 
Alas  alas  howe  dull  and  deife  he  the  cares  of  cruel 
death  vnto  men  in  misery  that  would  fojfme  dye :  aind 
yet  refbsythe  to  come  and  shntte  vp  Iheyr  carefall 
wepyng  eyes.  CokHe. 

With  hym  truly, 
Fa^fM  speake  would  I, 

Sir  quod  she  by  my  fiiy. 
He  is  so  sike. 
Ye  be  not  lyke. 
To  speake  with  hym  to  day. 

Sir  T.  More. 
And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  mirrour  bright. 
Wherein  her  face  she  often  viewed  faia. 

Faerie  Qmeene. 
Every  weight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain. 
And  this  frtir  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselvee  were 
/«»•  Speneer. 

Fairer  than  fairest,  in  haafammg  eye. 
Whose  sole  aspect  he  counu  felicity. 

td,  aa  Lome, 
Whosoever  will  hear,  he  shall  find  God ;  whosoever 
will  study  to  know,  shall  be  also /am  to  believe. 

Hooker. 
I  was  fain  to  forswear  it ;  they  would  else  have 
married  me  to  the  rotten  medlar.  ^aktpettn. 

When  Hildebrand  had  accursed  Heniy  IV.  there 
were  none  so  hardy  as  to  defend  their  lord  ;  where- 
fore he  was/am  to  humble  himself  before  Hildebrand. 

Bedeigk'e  Bnage, 
There  cannot  be  conceived  an  honour  less  worth 
emulation,  than  this  principality  of  Israel ;  a  people 
that  could  give  nothing; — a  people  whom  their  lender 
was/aiM  to  feed  with  bread  and  water. 

Bp.  HaU'$  Contemplatiome. 
The  learned  Castaliu  was/u'n  to  make  trenchers  at 
Baste,  to  keep  himself  from  starving.  Locke 

Why  wouldest  thou  urge  me  to  confiess  a  flame 
I  long  have  stifled,  and  would  /rin  conceal. 

Addieom, 
The  plebeians  would  /am  have  a  law  enacted  to  Uy 
all  men's  rightt  and  privileges  upon  the  same  level. 

Smnfi. 

Teach  me — too  eariy  Uught  by  thee !  « 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven  : 
On  earth  thy  love  was  such  to  me  ; 

It/am  would  form  my  hope  in  Heaven. 

_  Byron. 

FAINT*,  V.  n.y  v,  a.  &  adj.  ^ 
Fainthearted, 
Fainiueart'edly,  adv. 
Faiktheart^edness,  n.  t. 
Faimt^ikc, 


Faint^ish,  adj. 
Faiki^ishness,  n.  t. 
Faint' LiKO,  adj. 
Faikt'ly,  adv. 
Faint'ness,  n.s. 
Faint't,  adj. 


From  ¥t.  Jan€r 
to  lade,  says  Dr. 
Johnson;  but  Mr. 
Home  Tooke  says 
it  is  the  past  parti- 
^ciple  of  the  Kaxon 
Fynigean,  to  grow 
musty;  to  spoil. 
To  decay;  waste 
or  wear  away;  lose 
vigor,  or  muscular 


strength;  grow  feeble  or  dejected.  Shakspeare 
only  (as  we  find)  uses  it  in  an  active  sense  tor  to 
enfeeble :  faint,  as  an  adjective,  means  weak  in 
any  sense,  and  is  appliedf  to  light,  colo^  sound, 
objects  of  taste,  &c. :  faintly  follows  this  variety 
of  acceptation :  faintish  u  slightly,  or  beguiQing 
to  grow,  faint :  fiiinly  is  an  obsolete  and  poetical 
synonyme  of  &int :  faintling,  timorous ;  feeble- 
minded. The  other  compounds  seem  not  to  rv- 
quire  explanation. 
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They  vrill  ttand  in  their  order,  and  never  fiuni  in 
their  vmtchee.  Kcdea,  xliii.  10. 

Fear  not,  neither  be  fakUh§afUd.        latuah  vii.  4. 

Consider  him  that  endured  each  contradiction 
against  himself  leet  ye  be  wearied  and  foiM  in  your 
minds.  Heh,  xii.  3. 

—  Sooth  it  it  said,  and  tried  in  each  degree, 
/Waf  friends  when  they  fall  out,  most  cruel  foe-men 

be.  Spewer, 

This  eril  proceeds  rather  of  the  unsoundness  of  the 
coonsels,  or  of /atafnea  in  following  and  effecting  the 
same,  than  of  any  such  fatal  course  appointed  of  God. 

Spenur, 
If  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now  as 
a  giant  doth  run  his  unwearied  courses,  should  through 
a  langnishing /btfilnes*  begin  to  stand.  Hooker* 

Loth  was  the  ape,  though  praised,  to  adventure  ^ 
Yetfamtljf  'gan  into  his  work  to  enter. 

Hubbard's  Tale. 
Should  they  resolve  the  neat  day,  aa  victorious 
conquerots,  to  take  the  city,  or  else  there,  as  famt- 
ktorted  cowards,  to  end  their  days.  KnoUe». 

The  paleness  of  this  flower 
^wrayed  the  fmrntneu  of  my  master's  heart. 

Shabtpeare. 
It  faint*  me 
To  think  what  follows. 

Id,  Hemjf  VUI, 
I  have  told  you  what  I  have  se«n  and  heard  but 
famtiffi  nothing  like  the  image  amd  horrour  of  it. 

Id,  Kia^f  Lear, 
The  imagination  cannot  be  always  alike  constant 
aad  strong,  and  if  the  success  follow  not  speedily  it 
«iU/auf  and  lose  strength. 

BaconVNahtral  Huterjf, 
Faml  heart  never  won  fair  lady. 

Proverb  tn  Camden's  Renutisu, 
The  defects  which  hindered  the  conquest,  were  the 
/via/  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  looseness  of  the 
civil  government.  Davie*  on  Irdand, 

Why  are  we  finni  in  spiritual  things,  when  we  are 
act  denied,  but  delayed  ? 

Bp,  HaW*  Cvntemplation*, 
Lest  they /ami 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urged. 
All  terror  hide.  3IiUon. 

Now  the  late /am/Aearled  rout 
O'erthrown  and  scattered  round  about^ 
Chaced  bj  the  horrour  of  their  fear. 
From  bloody  fray  of  knight  and  bear. 
Took  heart  again  and  faced  about. 
As  if  thej  meant  to  stand  it  out.      Hudibra** 
He  fakaly  now  declines  the  faul  strife ; 
So  much  his  love  waa  dearer  than  his  life. 

Denham, 
la  intemperate  climates,  the  spiriu,  exhaled  by  heat 
or  oompratt  by  cold,  are  rendered /nml  and  sluggish. 

Temple. 
This  proceeded  not  from  any  violence  of  pain,  but 
from  a  general  languishing  and  fmnineu  of  spirits, 
vHkh  made  him  think  nothing  worth  the  trouble  of 
one  careful  thought.  Id. 

The  pump  after  this  being  employed  from  time  to 
«nne,  the  sound  grew  /aiitfer  and  fainter.  Boyle, 

^^tfaku  Egyptians  pray  for  Antony  ; 
Bat  in  their  servile  hearts  they  own  Octavius. 

Dryden, 
When  Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  sktrs. 
And  the /ami  crescent  shooU  by  flts  before  their  eyes. 

id. 
With  his  lolled  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey, 
Hii  warm  breath  blows  her  flix  up  as  she  lies.       Id, 

The  ladies  gasped,  and  scareely  could  rrspirc ; 
The  bieath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fire  : 
Vol.  IX. 


The  fainty  knights  were  scorched,  and  knew  not  where 
To  run  for  shelter ;  for  no  shade  was  near.  Id. 

Villain,    stand    off!     base,   groveling,   worthless 

wretches. 
Mongrels  in  faction  ;  ^oor  fainthearted  traitors. 

Addison. 
How  while  the  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire. 
And  the  famed  Eugene's  iron  troops  retire. 

Smith, 
The  blue  compared  with  these  is  a  faint  and  dark 
colour,  and  the  indigo  and  violet  are  much  darker 
and  fainitr,  Newton, 

T^e  length  of  the  imago  I  measured  from  thn 
famte*t  and  utmost  red  at  one  end,  to  the/atn/e«l  and 
utmost  blue  at  the  other  end,  excepting  only  a  little 
penumbra.  Id.  Opticks. 

A  certain  degree  of  heat  lengthens  and  relaxes  ihc 
fibres ;  whence  proceeds  the  sensation  of  faintishncju 
and  debili^  in  a  hot  day.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

There's  no  having  patience,  thou  art  such  a  faintUny 
silly  ereatore.  ArbuAsut,  History  of  John  Bull. 

These  faitK^mg*  her  physicians  suspect  to  proceed 
from  contusions.  Wiaeesan**  Surgery. 

Words  pronounced  at  length,  sounded  faint  and 
languid.  Swift. 

»  From  her  naked  limba  of  glowing  white , 

In  folds  loose  floating  fell  the  fakUer  lawn. 

Thomeen. 

An  obscure  and  confused  idea  represents  the  object 
wo  faintly,  that  it  doth  not  appear  plain  to  the  mind. 

Waits 
The  showery  arch 
Delights  and  puszles  the  beholder*s  eyes. 
That  views  the  wat'ry  brede  with  thousand  shews 
Of  painture  varied  ;  yet  unskilled  to  tell 
Or  where  one  colour  rises,  or  where  one  faints. 

Philips, 
Gilded  clouds,  while  we  gaze  upon  them,  faint  be- 
fore the  eye,  and  decay  into  conf^ion.  Pope, 

Nature  affords  at  least  a  glimmering  light ; 
The  lines,  tho'  touched  hut  faintly,  are  drawn  right. 

Id, 
Upon  hearing  the  honour  intended  her,  the  fainted 
away,  and  fell  down  as  dead.  Ovardian, 

Two  neighbouring  shepherds,/atfil  with  thirst,  stood 
at  the  common  boundary  of  their  grounds. 

RamNer, 
Faint  o'er  her  couch  in  scintillating  streams 
Pass  the  thin  forms  of  fancy  and  of  dreams. 


Lifts  proud  Anteus  from  his  mother-plains 
And  with  strong  grasp  the  struggling  giant  strains  ; 
Back  falls  his/oinlifij^  head^  and  clammy  hair. 
Writhe  his  weak  limbs,  and  fliu  hia  life  in  air.    /d. 

His  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  in. 
And  blood-drops  sprinkled  o'er  his  yellow  hair 
Showed  that  his /ominest  came  not  from  deqpiir. 
But  nature's  ebb.  Byrer, 

FAIRy  adj,f  adv.  &  '^       Sax.pesen;  Gothic, 

Y aiWly, odv,     [fi.  t,  tfitigr  oxfagtr;  Sw.fa^ 

Fair'ness,  n.  s.         \k^'  ^^^'Jof'T,  fonned 

Fa IR-SPOKEN  f  adj,    J  from  the  old  verb^^,  to 

cleanse,  or  Swedo-Goth.  and  Icel.  /<e^ta ;  Teat* 

fegen,  to  purify.  Minsheu  says,  from  Gr.  fatpo- 

shining ;   Heb.  "^Ma,  pheer,  beauty.    This  adjec- 

tire  has,  throughout  its  various  applications,  the 

sense  of  clear  or  bright,  literal  or  figurative.    In 

its  adverb  al  use,  it  preset  ves  the  same  idea.    As 

a  substantive,  it  is  principally  used  for  women, 

collectively  or   inaividually ;    for    honesty    in 

transactions ;  and  the  Quality  ol*  fairness  n  things 

or  persons. 
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Thou  art  Kfwt  woman  to  look  upon.  Qetk.  xti.  11. 
Fair  weather  cometh  oat  of  the  north.  /oft. 

Take  fire,  and  beta  it  into  the  darkest  hoas 
Betwix  this  and  the  Mount  of  Caucasnt, 
And  let  men  ihette  the  dores,  and  go  thenne. 
Yet  wol  the  fire  as/atr0  lie  and  brenne 
Ab  twenty  thousand  men  might  it  behold. 

Chaueer.  Cimt.  Tale». 
By  flatterii^  fortune,  loke  thou  neuer  nofayre. 

Or  neuer  so  pleasantly  begin  to  smile. 
At  though  thou  wouldat  my  ruine  all  repay  re. 
Daring  my  life  thou  ahalt  not  me  beguile. 

Sir  r.  More. 
He  only  fair,  and  what  heybtr  hath  made. 
All  other /air  like  flowers  untimely  fade.  Spoiuer. 
All  the  lords  came  in,  and,   being  hy  fair  means 
wrought  thereunto,  acknowledged  king  Heniy. 

Id.  On  IreUmd, 
All  this  they yaiW;y  overcame,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  their  king.  Id» 

Anus,  a  priest  in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  a  sub* 
tle-witted  and  a  marvellous ,^nripoik«fi  man,  but  dis- 
contented that  we  should  be  placed  before  him  in  ho- 
nour, whose  superior  he  thought  himself  in  desert ; 
because  through  envy  and  stomach  prone  unto  contra- 
diction. .  Hifokmr. 
Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is^^wr ; 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

ShaJbpeare. 
I  never  yet  saw  a  man. 
Hut  she  would  spell  him  backward  ;  Hfair  faced. 
She'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister  : 
If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antick. 
Made  a  foul  blot.  Id,  ifucA  Ado  about  Notidng. 

iTourself,  renowned  prince,  stood  Mfair 
As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on  yet. 
For  my  affection.  Id.  MerduuU  of  Vtmoe. 

Well,  you  must  now  speak  sir  John  Falstaff /air. 

EhakKpeato. 
O,  princely  Buckingham,  111  kiss  thy  hand. 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee  : 
Now^/btr  befall  thee  and  thy  noble  house  ! 
Thy  gannenu  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood.  Id. 

Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice, 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  faircH  shoot. 

Id. 
Our  love  is  not  so  great,  Hortonsio,  but  we  may 
blow  our  nails  together,  and  fast  xifairiy  out. 

Id.   TanaHg  of  the  Shrew. 
Curry  him  gently  to  my  fairett  chamber. 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures. 

ShaM^peare. 
But  if  greatness  be  so  bRnd, 

4s  to  trust  in  towers  of  air. 
Let  it  be  with  goodneu  joyned. 
That  at  least  the  fall  be  fair.  Baeom. 

A  standard  of  a  damask-rose,  with  the  root  on,  was 
set  in  a  chamber  where  no  fire  was,  upright  in  an 
earthen  pan,  full  of  fair  water,  half  a  foot  under  the 
water.  Id. 

There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  some 
commendation  and  gracing  where  causes  wn  fairly 
pleaded.  Id. 

He  through  his  virtue  was  an  free  from  greediness, 
as  through  his /air  livelihood,  far  from  neediness. 

Carew. 
Careth  the  world,  thou  love,  thou  live,  ur  die  ? 
Oaseth  the  world  how /aire  thy /airs  one  bee  ? 

Bp.  HaU*M  Satirei, 
About  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  the  wea- 
ther was  very  fair  and  very  warm.  Clarendon. 

The  king  did  so  much  desire  a  peace,  that  no  man 
need  advise  him  to  it,  or  could  divert  him  from  it,  if 
fair  and  honourable  conditionii  <*#  peace  were  offered 
to  him.  U, 
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For  to  reduce  her  by  main  fbrec 
Is  now  in  vain ;  hy  fair  means,  worse. 

Ifud&nu. 

Greedily  they  pluck 
The  fruiUge  /oar  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed. 
This  more  delusive,  not  the  touch,  but  taste 
Deceived.  MiUon* 

His  doom  ufabr. 
That  dust  I  am,  and  ^all  to  dust  return. 

Id. 

Not  only  do'st  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  life  obscured,  which  were  a/air  dismission  ; 
But  throw'st  them  lower  than  thou  didst  exalt  them 
high.  Id.  Affomalef. 

Let  us  look  upon  men  in  several  climates:  the 
Ethiopians  or  black,  flat-nosed,  and  crisp-hured  :  the 
Moors  Uwny  \  the  northern  people  large,  and  fak 
complexioned.  Haie. 

That  which  made  heryWmett  much  the  fatrtt  was 
that  it  was  but  an  ambassador  of  a  most  /bar  mind. 

Sidney. 
After  all  these  conquests  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
age  in  his  own  native  country,  and  died  a  fair  and 
natural  death.  Temipie. 

For  still,  methought,  she  sung  not  far  away : 
At  last  I  found  her  on  a  laurel-spray  : 
Close  by  my  side  she  sat,  and  fair  in  sight. 
Full  in  a  line,  against  her  opposite.  Dryden. 

In  this  plain  fable  you  the'  e£fect  may  see 
Of  negligence,  and  fund  credulity ; 
And  learn  besides  of  flaUerers  to  beware. 
Then  most  pernicious  whm  they  speak  too/iir. 

Id. 

As  I  interpret /atrlEy  your  design. 
So  look  not  with  severer  eyes  on  mine.     Id. 
'Waiting  'tiU  willing  winds  their  sails  supplied. 
Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide, 
Full/atrJ|y  situate  on  a  haven's  side.^  Id. 

'  Of  sleep  forsaken,  to  relieve  his  care. 
He  sought  the  conversation  of  the  ybir. 

Id.  Fabies. 
When  fair  words  and  good  counsel  will  not  pre- 
vail upon  us,  we  must  be  frighted  into  our  duty. 

VBetrange. 

He  that  attacks  received  opinions,  with  any  thing 
but /air  argumenU,  may,  I  own,  be  justly  suspected 
not  to  mean  well,  nor  to  be  led  by  the  love  of  truth ; 
but  the  same  may  be  said  of  him  too  who  so  defends 
them.  Locke. 

He  who  yhir  and  softly  goes  steadily  forward,  in  a 
course  that  points  right,  will  sooner  be  at  his  journey's 
end,  than  he  that  runs  after  every  one,  though  he 
gallop.  i^^ 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  design  to  marry,  yet  pay 
their  devoirs  to  one  particular /o^.  Speetaiar. 

This  promised  fair  at  first. 

Addimm  on  Italy 
In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover^ 
You  wish /air  winds  may  waft  him  over. 

Prior. 

To  the  first  advantages  we  may/air^  lay  clai<n; 
I  wish  we  had  as  good  a  title  to  the  latter. 

Aiterhmy- 

I  am  not  much  for  that  present ;  well  settle  it  be- 
tween ourselves ;  finr  and  square,  Nie,  keeps  friendt 
together.  Arhalhaei. 

This  nutritious  juice,  being  a  subtile  liquor,  scarce 
obtainable  by  a  human  body,  the  serum  of  the  blnod 
is /airl|f  substituted  in  its  place.         Id.  en  Aliment$. 

1  looked  for  the  jugular  veins,  opened  the  fairett, 
and  took  away  a  dosen  ounces  of  blood.       Witeraan. 

Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  roust  be. 
Few  in  the*  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree  ; 
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The  rogiw  and  fool  by  fiu  b/oif  and  kuc, 
And  even  the  best,  by  fits  what  they  dcspiM. 

Pcpe. 
The  atage  how  looaely  doea  Aitrea  tread, 
Who/hirly  pau  all  charactezt  to  bed  !  Id. 

It  ia  a  church  of  England  man'e  opinion,  that  the 
freedom  of  a  nation  consista  in  an  abaolate  unlimited 
legislative  power,  wherein  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  are  faWljf  represented  in  an  executive  duly 
limited.  Smnfi. 

There  are  other  nice,  though  inferior  cases,  in 
which  a  man  most  guard,  if  he  intends  to  keep  fair 
with  the  world,  and  tarn  the  penny. 

CoUmr  on  Popuiarity. 
— — >  Nature's  circle,  like  a  chariot  wheel 
Rolling  beneath  their  elevated  aims. 
Makes  their /oar  prospect  ybirer  evexy  hour. 
Advancing  virtue  in  a  line  to  bliss.  Young, 

For  as  by  depredations  wasps  proclaim 
Thtfairett  fruit,  so  these  thefakut  fame.         Id, 

Behold,  mjfair,  where'er  we  rove. 
What  dreary  prospects  round  us  rise. 

Johnmm,     Winter'i  Walk. 
Not  slothful  he,  though  seeming  unemployed. 
And  censured  oft  as  useless.     Stillest  streams 
Oft  water /alreat  meadows,  and  the  bird. 
That  flutters  least,  is  longest  on  the  wing. 

Cotffper. 
So,  robed  l^  beauty's  queen,  with  softer  charms 
Satomia  wooed  the  thunderer  to  her  arma  ; 
O'^  her  yair  limbs  a  veil  of  light  she  spread. 
And  bound  a  stany  diadem  on  her  head.      Darwm, 
When  blest  with  the  smiles  of  mjfair, 

I  know  not  how  much  I  adore ; 
Those  smiles  let  another  but  share. 

And  I  wonder  I  prized  them  no  more !  Byron. 

Fair,  U.S.    >      Vr.foire;   Ital.Jiera;    Port. 

FAiR'fNC.  Sjaira;  Span. /eria:  Te}ii,/ej/er; 
Welsh  J^atr;  Swed.^a;  either  from  Lat/eriif, 
feast  days,  or  forum,  the  market  place ;  Gr.  ^piov, 
merchandise. — Minsheu.  A  ^ted  market :  a 
meeting-day,  or  meeting-place,  for  buyers  and 
sellers :  a  ndring  is  a  present  brought  from,  or 
given  at,  a  fair. 

With  silver,  iron,  tin  and  lead,  they  traded  in  thy 
/oars.  Exek. 

Sweetheart,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart, 
Itfrnrimga  come  thus  plentifully  in.  ShaJupeare. 

Like  children  that  esteem  every  trifle,  and  prefer  a 
fmirmg  before  their  fathers.  Ben  Jonnn, 

His  com,  his  cattle,  were  hia  only  care. 

And  his  supreme  delight  a  country  fair,    Dryden, 

The  ancient  Nundinc,  or  fain  of  Rome,  were  kept 
every  ninth  day:  afterwards  the  same  privileges 
were  granted  to  the  country  markets,  which  were  at 
first  under  the  oower  of  the  contulc. 

Arhullmoi  on  CtMm. 

Now  he  goes  on,  and  sings  of  fain  and  shows ; 
For  still  new  fsirs  before  his  eyes  arose : 
How  pedlars  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are  laid. 
The  varioos^^nrM^s  of  the  country  maid. 

Gay*»  PoMtoralt, 

Fairs  are  generally  kept  once  or  twice  in  the 
year,  and  in  most  places  on  the  same  day  with 
the  festival  of  some  patron  saint  to  whom  the 
church  was  dedicated.  This  may  in  some  mea- 
sure serve  to  show  us  their  origin.  When 
bishops  and  abbots  observed  that  crowds  of 
people  assembled  to  celebrate  the  festivals  of  their 
patron  saints,  they  applied  to  the  crown  for  char- 
ters to  hold  fairs  at  those  times,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  sttangers,  and  wi^  a  view  to  in- 


crease tlieii-  own  revenues  by  the  tolls  which 
their  charters  authorised  them  to  levy  at  these 
fairs.  Hence  the  multitude  of  attendants  in- 
creased, some  of  whom  were  actuated  by  re- 
ligious, and  others  by  commercial  views.  When 
a  fair  was  held  within  the  precincts  of  a  cathe- 
dral or  monastery,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
oblige  every  man  to  take  an  oath  at  the  gate, 
before  he  was  admitted,  that  he  would  neither 
lie,  nor  steal,  nor  cheat,  while  he  continued  at 
the  fiiir.  The  duration  of  iairs  is  determined 
by  proclamation,  by  stat.  2  £d.  III.  c.  15;  and 
if  a  person  shall  sell  any  goods  aAer  the  time  of 
the  rair  expires,  he  shall  incur  a  forfeiture  of 
double  the  value  of  the  goods  sold,  one-fourth 
to  the  prosecutor,  and  the  rest  to  the  king.  Any 
citizen  of  London  may  carry  his  goods  to  any 
(air  or  market  in  England  at  his  pleasure.  If 
any  person  is  entitled  to  hold  a  fair  or  market, 
and  another  is  set  up  within  the  distance  of  a 
third  part  of  twenty  miles,  either  on  the  same 
day,  or  a  different  day,  it  is  a  nuisance,  and  an 
action  on  the  case  lies ;  and  also  against  persons 
disturbing  such  as  are  coming  to  buy  or  sell  in  the 
fair  or  market,  so  that  the  person  holding  the 
fair,  &c.,  loses  his  toll,  or  receives  prejudice 
in  the  profits  arising  from  it.  There  is  a  toll 
usually  paid  in  fairs  on  the  sale  of  things,  and 
for  stallage,  piccage,  &c.  Fairs  abroa'^  are 
either  free,  or  charged  with  toll  and  impost.  The 
privileges  of  free  fairs  consist  chiefly,  first,  in 
that  all  traders,  &c.,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom,  and  are  under 
the  royal  protection,  exempt  from  duties,  impo- 
sitions, tolls,  &c.  Secondly,  that  merchants,  in 
going  or  returning,  tannot  be  molested  or  ar- 
rested, or  their  goods  stopped.  They  are  es- 
tablished by  letters  patent  from  the  prince. 
Fairs,  particularly  free  fairs,  are  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  commerce  of  Europe,  especially  in 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  inland  parts  of 
Germany,  &c. 

The  principal  fairs  in  Europe  are — 1.  Two 
in  Frankfort;  the  first  commencing  the  Sunday 
before  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  second  on  the 
Sunday  before  the  8th  of  September.  Each  lasts 
three  weeks ;  the  first  callea  the  week  of  accep- 
tance, the  second  the  week  of  payment.  They 
are  famous  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  commodi- 
ties ;  but  particularly  for  the  immense  quantity 
of  books,  no  where  else  to  be  found,  whence  the 
booksellers  throughout  all  Europe  used  to  furnish 
themselves.  Before  each  fair  there  is  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  books  to  be  sold,  printed  and  dispersed, 
to  call  together  purchasers ;  though  the  learned 
have  long  complained  of  unfair  practices  herein  ; 
as  fictitious  titles,  names  of  books  purely  imagi- 
nary, &c.,  besides  great  blunders  in  the  names  of 
the  authors,  and  the  titles  of  the  real  books. 
2.  The  fairs  of  Leipsic,  which  are  held  thrioe 
a-year;  one  beginning  on  the  1st  of  January, 
the  second  three  weeks  after  Easter;  and  the 
third  afler  Michaelmas.  3.  The  four  fairs  of 
Novi,  in  the  Milanese,  commencing  on  the  2d  of 
February,  the  2d  of  May,  the  1st  of  Augjust, 
and  2d  of  September.  Though  the  commodities 
bought  and  sold  are  very  considerable,  yet  what 
chiefly  contributes  to  render  them  famous  is,  the 
vast  concourse  of  the  most  considerable  mer- 
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chants  and  negociants  of  the  neighbouring  king-  parentlv  endless  continuation  of  conTuIaiFe  niiii, 
doms,  for  transacting  affairs  aiid  settling  acoounts.  covered  by  the  waters  beneath  the  promontory. 
4.  The  fairs  of  Riga,  two  in  the  year ;  in  May  Upon  this  region  of  desolation^  on  the  shoie, 
md  September^  much  frequented  by  the  English,  enormous  debris,  either  assuming  the  character 
Dutch,  and  French  ships,  as  also  from  all  parts  of  rude  columnisation,  or  in  a  perfectly  shape- 
of  the  Baltic.  The  best  time  for  the  sale  of  goods  less  mass,  whose  weight  is  calculated  at  from  4000 
at  Riga  is  during  the  fairs.  Since  the  building  to  5000  tons,  are  thrown  together  in  all  the  savage 
of  Petersburg,  these  &irs  have  suffered  some  di-  sublimity  of  which  we  can  conceive  the  wildest 
minution.  5.  Fair  of  Archangel,  during  which  scenes  in  nature  capable, 
all  the  trade  foreigners  have  with  that  city  is  The  scene  just  now  described  is  discovered 
managed.  It  holds  a  month,  or  six  weeks,  com-  below  the  feet  of  the  traveller,  as  he  cautiously 
mencing  in  the  middle  of  August.  The  Musco-  paces  along  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  The 
vite  merchants  attend  here  from  all  parts  of  that  surface  upon  which  he  treads,  upon  examination, 
vast  empire;  and  the  English,  Dutch,  French,  Swe-  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  regular  pavement 
dish,  Danish,  and  other  ships  iu  the  port  of  that  formed  of  the  extremities  of  enormous  prisntatic 
city,  on  this  occasion,  ordinarily  amount  to  300.  masses,  composing  the  precipice,  peitectly  de- 
But  this  is  not  a  free  fair  as  the  rest  are :  The  nuded  and  completely  level.  These  prisms  vaiy 
duties  of  exportation  and  importation  are  very  in  form ;  some  are  quadrilateral,  ana  appear  to 
strictly  paid,  and  on  a  high  footing.  6.  Th^  f^ir  be  composed  of  a  congeries  of  smaller  prisms, 
of  St.  Germain,  near  Paris,  commencing  the  3d  aggregated  in  such  a  v^y  as  to  suggest  very  ob- 
of  February,  and  holding  till  Easter,  though  it  is  viously  the  clustered  assemblage  of  shafts,  which 
only  free  for  the  first  fifteen  days.  7.  The  fidre  occur  in  the  formation  of  a  Gothic  column.  In 
of  Lyons,  which  M.  de  Chesne,  in  his  An-  tracing  the  summit  of  this  bold  head,  several 
tiquity  of  Cities,  alleges,  from  a  passage  of  Stra-  natural  curiosities  are  pointed  out ;  the  first,  to 
bo,  were  established  by  the  Romans ;  though  the  the  west,  is  a  fissure  in  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
fiiirs,  as  they  now  stand,  are  of  a  much  later  date,  called  Fhir  Leith,  or  the  Gray  Man's  Path :  the 
There  are  three  in  the  year,  each  lasting  twenty  entrance  to  the  pass,  at  the  top,  is  extremely 
days,  and  free  for  ever.  They  begin  on  Easter  narrow;  and  formerly,  a  joint  of  green-stone, 
Monday,  the  36th  of  July,  and  the  1st  of  De-  which  had  fallen  across  it,  formed  a  sort  of  na- 
cember.  8.  Fair  of  Guibray,  a  suburb  of  Fa-  tural  gate,  through  which  the  bold  enquirer  de- 
laise,  said  to  have  been  established  by  William  scended ;  entering,  next,  a  gradually  expanding 
the  Conqueror,  who  was  born  at  Falaise.  It  passage,  which  leads  to  the  chaotic  heaps,  at  the 
commences  on  the  16th  of  August;  and  holds  Daseof  the  great  colonnade.  The  natund  archi- 
fifteen  days  free  by  charter,  and  longer  by  cus-  trave  has  lately  feUen  down,  and  quite  choked  up 
torn.  9.  Fair  of  Beaucaire,  held  partly  in  the  the  passage.  There  are  one  or  two  similar  chasms 
city  of  that  name,  and  partly  in  the  open  country,  along  the  summit,  which  have  frequently  proved 
under  tents,  &c.  It  commences  on  the  22d  of  fatal  to  the  cattle  left  pasturing  upon  the  head- 
July,  and  only  holds  for  three  days ;  yet  it  is  the  land.  There  ar^  several  places,  along  the  brink 
greatest  and  most  celebrated  of  all  tne  fairs  in  of  the  precipice,  where  the  guide  directs  his  fbl- 
that  part  of  Europe,  both  for  the  concourse  of  lowers  to  lie  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  cast  the 
strangers  fiom  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  the  eye  down  perpendicularly  to  the  fbot  of  the  co- 
traffic  of  all  kinds  of  goods :  the  money  returned  lumn,  a  depth  of  250  feet ;  this  can  be  done  in 
in  these  three  ds^  amounting  sometimes  to  many  places  without  the  least  danger.  Some  of 
about  6,000,000  of  livres.  the  columns  axe  magnetical. 

Fair  Heap,  or  Benmore,  i.  e.  the  Great  Head,  Near  the  highest  point  of  Fair  Head  is  an  ex- 

as  it  is  generally  and  more  properly  called,  is  said,  traordinanr  cave,  said  to  be  artificial,  and  called 

byDr.  Hamilton,tobetheRhobogdiumof  Ptole-  a  Pict's  nouse.    Not  far  hence  are  two  small 

my.  It  is  not,  however,  the  most  northern  point  of  lakes,  at  an  elevation  exceeding  400  feet  above 

Ireland,  which  was  what  Ptolemy  meant  to  de-  the  sea,  called  Lough  CaoUn  and  Lough-na- 

signate  by  this  name.     Mr.  Wright  therefore  Cressa;  one  of  these  discharges  its  overflowing 

considers  that  geographer  to  apply  this  denomi-  waters  into  the   sea,  through   the   wh3rndyke, 

nation  to  Malin  Heea,  or  Inishowen  Head.  called  Carrick  Mawr,  or  the  Great  Crag. 

This  splendid  promontory,  whose  highest  point  Fair  Isle,  or  Faro,  as  Buchanan  calls  it,  a 

is  535  feet  above  the  ocean's  level,  is,  according  small  island  lying  between  Orkney  and  Shetland, 

to  the  latter  writer,  composed  of  a  body  of  co-  thirty  miles  E.N.  E.  from  the  former,  and  twenty- 

lumnar  green-stone,  of  such  dimensions,  that  its  four  south-west  from  the  latter.    It  is  above  thr^ 

articulations  are  not  at  first  very  obvious ;  but,  miles  long,  and  nearly  two  broad,  very  craggy, 

upon  surveying  attentively  one  of  the  gigantic  with  three  very  high  promontories  (one  of  mem 

columns,  the  joints  and  separatrices  are  distinctly  called  Sheep  Craig,  480  feet  hi^^h),  which  are 

marked.    The  whole  structure  of  the  promon-  visible  both  from  Orkney  and  Shetland.    Bu- 

tory  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  one,  at  the  sea  chanan  says,  it  is  '  encompassed  with  lofty  rocks ; 

side,  is  an  inclined  plane,  strewn  vrith  enormous  and  is  every  where  inaccessible,  unless  upon  the 

masses  of  the  same  stone,  in  the  wildest  and  south-east,  where,  lowering  a  little,  it  affords  a 

most  terrific  chaos ;  above  ihis  rises  the  mural  safe  station  for  small  vessels.'    There  is  great 

precipice  of  columnar  green-stone,  250  feet  in  plenty  of  sea  and  water  fowl,  and  all  kinds  of 

neight.    The  scene  of  ruin  at  the  base  of  these  fish  upon  the  coast.    There  is  a  small  harbour  at 

Titanian  pillars  is  probably  not  exceeded  in  the  south  end,  which  is  full  of  rocks,  where  only 

Europe.    Here  the  sea  heaves  in  a  solemn  ma-  small  boats  can  lie,  and  another  at  the  north-east 

jestic  swell,  and  in  every  retreat  discloses  the  ap-  end,  larger  and  safl^r  in  summer  so  that  it  serves 
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eommodtously  enough  for  their  fishery.  The  eveu  seems  to  give  him  the  prefereDCQ  fbr  hai^ 
duke  of  MediDa  Sidonia,  commander  of  the  mony,  when  he  observes  that  vValler  owned  hun- 
fdoious  Spanish  armada,  in  1588,  was  wrecked  self  indebted  for  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  to 
OD  the  east  coast  of  this  island.  The  ship  broke  Fairfiu's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  He  died  about 
to  pieces,  but  die  duke  and  200  men  made  their  1632,  at  his  house,  called  Newnall,  between  Den- 
escape.  They  lived  here  so  long,  that  both  they  ton  and  Knaresborough. 
and  the  inhabitants  were  almost  famished.  At  Fairfax,  a  county  of  Virginia,  on  the  west 
'ength  the  duke,  and  the  poor  remains  of  his  bank  of  the  Potomac,  twenty-five  miles  long  and 
])eople,  were  carried  over  to  the  main  land  of  eighteen  broad.  The  chief  town  is  Alexandria. 
tSheti:ind,  and  thence  to  Dunkirk,  by  one  Andrew  Fairfax,  a  township  of  Vermont,  in  Franklin 
Humphrey,  for  which  Andrew  was  rewarded  with  county,  east  of  Georgia,  on  the  bank  of  the 
300O  merks.  Moille;  nine  miles  from  Lake  Champlain. 

FAIRFAX  (Sir  Thomas),  general  of  the  parlia-  FAIRFIELD,  a  populous  maritime  county  of 
meotary  forces  in  the  civil  wars,  was  the  eldest  Connecticut,  forty-six  miles  long  and  thirty-five 
son  of  Ferdinando  lord  Fairfax,  and  born  at  broad,  bordering  on  the  state  of  New  York.  It 
Denton,  the  fiaimily  seat,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1611.  is  divided  into  Uiirteen  townships.  Danbuiy  and 
He  commenced  his  military  career  in  the  army  Fairfield  are  the  chief  towns, 
under  lord  Vere  in  Holland ;  and,  when  the  dif-  Fairfield,  the  capital  of  the  above  county, 
ferences  broke  out  into  hostility  between  the  kin^r  called  Unquowa  by  the  Indians,  is  seated  on  the 
and  parliament,  took  a  decided  part  in  the  favor  Mill-run,  a  little  above  its  influx  into  Long 
of  the  latter,  being,as  well  as  his  father,  a  zealous  Island  Sound.  It  was  burnt  in  1777,  by  a  party 
presbyterian.  He  had  a  principal  command  in  of  British  and  loyalists;  by  which  it  incurred  a 
the  north,  where  he  and  his  &ther  were  defeated  loss  of  above  £40,109.  It  has  been  since  rebuilt, 
in  several  engagements,  particularly  at  Adderton  and  is  now  flourishing.  It  carries  on  a  consider- 
Moor,in  June  1643.  Sir  Thomas  was,  however,  able  trade  to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  twenty-two 
more  successful  in  some  subsequent  actions,  and  miles  south-west  by  west  of  New  Haven,  sixty- 
he  distinguished  himself  so  greatly,  at  the  battle  four  north-east  of  New  York,  and  161  of  Phila- 
of  Maision  Moor,  that^  when  the  army  was  new  delphia. 

modelled,  he  was  appointed  general  in  the  room  r  airfield,  a  county  of  South  Carolina,  in 

of  the  earl  of  Essex.    In  June,  1645,  he  defeated  Camden  district,  forty  miles  square ;  seated  be- 

the  king's  forces  at  Naseby,    after  which  he  tween  the  Wateree  and  Broad  River.    Winusbo- 

marcbed  to  the  west,  where  he  obliged  a  number  rough  is  the  capital. 

of  places  to  submit.    Upon  the  death  of  his  FAIRFORD,  a  town  in  Gloucestershire,  re- 

hther,  in  1648,  he  succeeoed  to  his  title,  and  the  markable  for  its  church,  which  has  curious  painted 

same  year  took  Colchester,  after  a  brave  resist-  glass  windows.  They  are  said  to  have  been  taken 

ance  by  Sir  George  Lisle  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  in  a  ship  by  John  Tame,  esq.,  towards  the  end  o. 

whom  his  lordship,  after  the  surrender,  basely  the  fifteenth  century,  who  built  a  church  for  their 

caused  to  be  shot.     He  pretended  to  be  against  sake.    They  are  preserved  entire,  and  the  figures 

putting  the  king  to  death,  but  took  no  steps  to  are  extremely  well  drawn  and  colored.      They 

prevent  it;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  execution,  was  represent  the  most  remarkable  histories  in  the 

engjiged  in  prayer  with  major  Harrison.  He  de-  Old  and  New  Testament.      The  painter  was  Al- 

clined  commanding  the  army  against  the  presby-  bert  Durer.    In  the  church  are  also  a  number  of 

terians,  who  afterwards  appeared  in  fevor  of  monuments,  particularly  a  curious  one  to  the 

Charles  II.,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  measures  memory  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  the  year 

were  adopted  for  bringing  back  the  king.     He  1500  ;  with  his  effigy  in  white  marble.    Near  it 

was  at  the  head  of  the  committee  appointed  by  is  a  handsome  free  school,  endowed  for  sixty 

the  house  of  commons  to  attend  king  Charles  IL  boys ;  besides  which  this  town  has  many  other 

at  the  ll^ue,  and,  having  assisted  in  his  restora-  charitable  institutions :   it   has    also  two   neat 

tion,  returned  s^in  to  his  seat  in  the  country ;  bridges  over  the  river  Colne.    It  is  twenty-two 

where  he  lived  in  a  private  manner  till  his  death,  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Gloucester,  and  seventy-nine  and 

which  took  place  in  1671   in  the  sixtieth  year  of  a  half  west  by  north  of  London. 

hisa^e.    He  wrote,  says  Mr.  Walpole,  Memori-  Fair  Weather  Mount,  a  mountain  on  the 

als  of  Thomas  Lord  Fair£ix,  printed  in  1699  ;  north-east  coast  of  North  America,  about  14,900 

and  was  not  only  an  historian  but  a  poet.     In  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  twelve 

Mr.  Thoresby's  museum  were  preserved,  in  MS.,  miles  north-east  of  Fair  Weather  Cape.  It  is  one 

the  following  pieces : — ^The  Psalms  of  David,  the  of  the  principal  summits  of  the  Cordillera  of  New 

Canticles,  the  Song  of  Moses,  and  other  parts  of  Norfolk  ;   its  base  being  formed  by  the  summits 

Scripture,  versified  ;  a  poem  on  Solitude ;  Notes  of  various  surrounding  mountains.   It  is  covered 

of  Siennons;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Shortness  of  with  perpetual  snow.  Long.  222®  47*  £.,lat.  5&* 

I  ife.    But  the  most  remarkable  of  lord  Fairfax's  57*  N. 

works,  says  Walpole,  were  the  verses  he  wrote  on  FAIRY,  n.  ».  &  adj.  )    Old  Fr./uerie,  a  spec- 

the  horse  on  which  Charles  II.  rode  to  his  coro-  Fairylike.               \  ire,  fie,  a  nymph;  Sax. 

nation.     He  gave  a  collection  of  MSS.  to  the  pcphb.    « Ab  ipa  terra,  fit  et  fkpa  Macedonum 

Bodleian  library.  dialecto;  unde  ivtpoi  cKfcpoc,  et  Romanis  in- 

Fairfax  (Edward),  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas  feri,  qui  Scoto-Saxonibus  dicuntui  firiet  nostra- 

rair^,  was  an  English  poet  who  lived  in  the  tibusque ;  vulgo  corruptius  fairies,  lutraxBovuH 

r<^igns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.     He  was  an  daiiAoviQ,  sive  dii   manes.' — Baxter's  Glossary, 

accomplished  scholar.    Dryden  classes  him  with  The  French  have  also  an  old  verb  faer,  to  cn- 

Spenter,  as  a  leading  writer  of  the  times;  and  chant.    Fairy  and  fay  are  indiscriminately  u«ed 
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by  our  older  writers.  See  Fay.  Both,  perhaps, 
came  into  our  language  from  the  French.  An 
imaginary  being,  or  spirit,  supposed  to  appear 
in  a  diminutive  human  form,  and  generally  of 
the  female  sex :  as  an  adjective,  fidry  means  given 
by,  or  belonging  to  fairies. 

To  thin  great /airy  I'll  commend  thy  acts. 
Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. 

Shakfpeare,     Antontf  and  Cleopatra. 

Nan  Page,  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dreta 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 

Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And /airy  like  to  pinch  the  unclean  knight : 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of /airy  revel. 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread 
In  shape  prophane.   Id.  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor. 

This  is  the /airy  land  :  oh,  spight  of  spights. 
We  talk  with  goblins,  oWls,  and  elvish  sprights. 

Shakepeare. 
Be  secret  and  discrete  -,  these /aifjr  favours 
Are  lost  when  not  concealed. 

DrydenU  Spamsk  Fryar. 

Such  borrowed  wealth,  like /airy  money,  though  it 
were  gold  in  the  hand  from  which  be  received  it,  will 
be  but  leaves  and  dust  when  it  comes  to  use.  Locke. 

By  the  idea  any  one  has  oi  fairies,  or  centaurs,  he 
cannot  know  that  things,  answering  those  ideas  exist. 

Id. 
Ywyt,  fanes,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear. 

Pope. 
What  farther  dishmaclaver  might  been  said, 
What  bloody  wars,  if  sprites  had  blood  to  shed» 
Nae  man  can  tell ;  but  a'  before  their  sight, 
A  f€Mry  train  appeared  in  order  bright ; 
Adown  the  glittering  stream  they  featly  danced  ; 
Bright  to  the  moon  their  various  dresses  glanced. 

Bums. 
While  frowning  loves  the  threatening  falchion 
wield. 
And  tittering  graces  peep  behind  the  shield. 
With  jointed  mail  their  fairy  limbs  o'erwhelm. 
Or  nod  with  pausing  step  the  plumed  helm. 


This  hour  we  part !— my  heart  foreboded  this  : 
Thus  ever  fade  my  fairy  dreams  of  bliss.         .^rron. 

Fairy.  Fairies  were  most  usually  imagined 
to  be  women  of  an  order  superior  to  human 
nature,  yet  subject  to  wants,  passions,  accidents, 
and  even  death;  sprightly  and  benevolent  while 
young  and  handsome;  moro*«e,  peevish,  and 
malignant,  if  ugly,  or  in  the  decline  of  tneir 
beauty ;  fond  of  appearing  in  white,  whence 
they  are  often  called  tne  white  ladies.  Jervaise 
of  Tilleberry,  marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, writes  thus  concerning  them,  in  a  work  in- 
scribed to  the  emperor  Otho  IV.  *  It  has  been 
asserted,  by  persons  of  unexceptionable  credit, 
that  fairies  used  to  choose  themselves  gallants 
from  among  men,  and  rewarded  their  attachment 
with  an  a£9uence  of  worldly  goods ;  but  if  they 
married,  or  boasted  of  a  fairy's  favors,  they  as 
severely  smarted  for  such  indiscretion.'  Similar 
tales  are  still  current  in  Languedoc;  where 
there  is  not  a  viUage  without  some  ancient  seat 
or  cavern,  which  had  the  honor  of  being  a  fairy's 
residence,  or  some  spring  where  a  fairy  used  to 
bathe.  This  idea  of  fairies  has  a  near  affinity 
Mjth  tliatof  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  concerning 


the  nymptis  of  the  woods,  mountains,  rivers, 
and  springs ;  and  an  ancient  scholiast  on  Theo- 
critus says,  <  The  nymphs  are  demons  which  ap- 
pear on  the  mountains  in  the  figure  of  women.' 
T^e  Arabs  and  other  orientals  have  also  their 
ginn  and  peri,  of  whom  they  entertain  the  like 
notions.  Tairies  have  been  likewise  described 
as  of  both  sexes,  and  generally  as  of  minute 
stature,  though  capable  of  assuming  various 
forms  and  dimensions.  The  m^ost  elegant  re- 
presentation of  these  children  of  romantic  fancy 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
of  Shakspeare.  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  is  ar 
epic  poem,tmder  the  characters  of  fairies.  The 
belief  of  fairies  subsists  in  many  parts  of  our 
own  country.  The  *  Swart  fairy  of  the  mine,'  is 
scarcely  yet  believed  to  have  quitted  our  subter- 
raneous works.  And,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, new-born  children  are  watched  till  the 
christening  is  over,  lest  they  should  be  stolen  or 
changed  by  some  of  these  imaginary  beings. 

Faiuy    Circle,  or  Ring,  a    phenomenon 
pretty  frequent  in  the  fields,  &c.  long  supposed 
to  be  traced  by  the  fairies  in  their  dances.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  it ;  one  of  about  seven  yards 
in  diameter,  containing  a  round  bare  path,  a  foot 
broad,  with  green  grass  in  the  middle  of  it. 
The  other  is  of  a  different  size,   encompassed 
with  a  circumference  of  grass.    Some  suppose 
these  circles  to  be  made  by  ants,  which  are  often 
found  in  great  numbers  in  them.    Messrs.  Jessop 
and  Walker,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
ascribe  them  to  lightning ;  which  is  thought  to 
be  confirmed  by  their  being  most  frequently  pro- 
duced after  a  storm  of  that  kind,  as  well  as  by 
the  color  and  brittleness  of  the  grass  roots  when 
first  observed.    Lightning,  like  all  other  fires, 
moves  round,  and  bums  more  in  the  extremity 
than  in  the  middle;   the  second  circle  arises 
from  the  first,  the  grass  burnt  up  growing  very 
plentifully  afterwards.    Mr.  Cavallo,  however, 
m  his  valuable  Treatise  on  Electricity,  does  not 
think  that  lightning  is  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  them :  *  They  are  not,'  says  he,  •  always 
of  a  circular  figure ;    and,  as  I  am  informed, 
they  seem  to  be  rather  beds  of  mushrooms  than 
the  effects  of  lightning.'     Other  philosophers, 
who  have  examined  these  circles,  believe  they 
are  produced  by  a  kind  of  fungus  breaking  and 
pulverising  the  soil. 

Dr.  Wollaston  has  examined  this  subject  with 
his  usual  ingenuity.  He  observed  that*  the  fungi 
or  mushrooms,  first  noticed  by  Withering,  were 
found  solely  at  the  exterior  margin  of  the  dark 
ring  of  grass.  The  breadth  of  the  ring,  in  that  in- 
stance, measured  from  them  towards  the  centre, 
was  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  while  the 
exterior  ring,  occupied  by  the  mushrooms,  was 
only  about  four  or  Ave  inches  broad.  Dr.  Wol- 
laston conjectured,  from  the  position  of  the 
mushrooms,  that  the  rings  were  formed  after  the 
manner  described  by  Dr.  Hutton,  by  a  progres- 
sive increase  from  a  centre,  and  this  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  finding  that  a  second  species  of 
fungus  presented  a  similar  arrangement,  with  re- 
spect to  the  relative  position  of  the  ring  and 
fungi,  the  fungi  being  always  upon  the  external 
margin  of  a  dark  ring  of  grass.  '  I  thought  it 
not  improbable,'  says  he,  'that  the  soil  which 
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tad  once  contributed  to  the  support  of  fungi  one  circums  ance  that  nay  .  frequently  be  ob- 
Tnight  be  so  exhausted  of  some  peculiar  pabulum  served  respecting  these  c'^cles,  which  can  satis- 
necessary  for  their  production,  as  to  be  rendered  factorily  be  accounted  for,  according  to  the 
incapable  of  producing  a  second  crop  of  that  preceding  hypothesis  ofthe  cause  of  their  increase, 
singular  class  of  vegetables.  The  second  year's  and  may  be  considered  as  a  confirmation  of  its 
crop  would  consequently  appear  in  a  small  ring  truth.  Whenever  two  adjacent  circles  are  found 
surrounding  the  original  centre  of  vegetation,  to  interfere,  they  not  only  do  not  cross  each  other, 
and,  at  every  succeeding  year,  the  defect  of  nu-  but  both  circles  are  invariably  obliterated  be- 
triment  on  one  side,  would  necessarily  cause  the  tween  the  points  of  contact ;  at  least,  in  more 
new  roots  to  extend  themselves  solely  in  the  than  twenty  cases,  I  have  seen  no  one  instance 
opposite  direction,  and  would  occasion  the  circles  to  the  contrary.  The  exhaustion  occasioned  by 
of  fungi  continually  to  proceed  by  annual  en-  each,  obstructs  the  progress  ofthe  other,  and  both 
largement  from  the  centre  outwards.  An  appear-    are  starved. 

ance  of  luxuriance  of  the  grass  would  follow  as  ^  I  think  it  also  not  unworthy  of  observation, 
a  natural  consequence,  as  the  soil  of  an  interior  that  different  species  of  fungi  appear  to  require 
circle  would  always  be  enriched  by  the  decayed  the  same  nutriment ;  for  in  a  case  of  interference, 
roots  of  fungi  of  the  preceding  year's  growth.         between  the  one  circle  of  puff-balls  and  another 

Dr.  Wollaston  often  observed  undecayed  of  mushrooms,  they  did  not  intersect;  but  I 
spawn,  even  below  the  most  luxuriant  grass,  cannot  say  positively  that  I  have  seen  more  than 
'  During  the  growth  of  the  fungi,  they  so  entirely  one  instance.  I  once  found  that  a  tree  had  in- 
absorb  all  nutriment  from  the  soil  beneath,  that  terrupted  the  regular  progress  of  a  circle;  but 
the  herbage  is  for  a  while  destroyed,  and  a  ring  this  appeared  to  be  only  a  temporary  impediment, 
appears,  bare  of  grass,  surrounding  the  dark  ring,  as  the  extension  had  proceeded  at  the  usual  rate ; 
If  a  transverse  section  be  made  of  tiie  soil  beneath  and,  by  passing  obliquely  from  each  side  into  the 
the  ring,  at  this  time,  the  part  beneath  the  fiingi  soil  beyond  the  tree,  had  given  the  ring  the  form 
appears  paler  than  the  soil  on  either  side  of  it,  of  a  kidney,  so  that  another  year  or  two  would 
but  that  which  b  beneath  the  interior  circle  of  probably  reunite  the  two  extremities  into  one 
dark  grass,  is  found,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  con-  curve  surrounding  the  tree.  Being  desirous  of 
sider^ly  darker  than  the  general  surrounding  ascertaining  in  what  length  of  time  a  soil  might 
soil.  But,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after  again  recover  the  power  of  producing  a  fresh 
the  fungi  have  ceased  to  appear,  the  soil  where  crop  of  fungi,  I  cut  a  groove,  in  one  or  two  in- 
they  stood  grows  darker,  and  the  grass  soon  stances,  along  the  diameter  of  a  mushroom  ring, 
vegetates  again  with  peculiar  vigor,  so  that  I  and  inserted  a  quantity  of  spawn  taken  from  its 
have  seen  the  sur&ce  covered  with  dark  grass,  circumference,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  it  vegetate 
although  the  darkened  soil  has  not  exceeded  half  for  some  distance  near  the  centre ;  but  the  expe- 
an  inch  in  thickness,  while  that  beneath  has  con-  riment  failed'  altogether,  as  I  shortly  after  quitted 
tinned  white  with  spawn,  for  about  two  inches  my  residence  in  the  country.' 
in  depth.  The  section  of  the  space  occupied  by  Another  modem  writer,  Mr.  Wilson,  ascribes 
the  white  spawn,  has  in  general,  nearly  the  same  fairy  rings  to  the  action  of  grubs,  concealed  un- 
form,  and  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  wave,  der  the  ring  among  the  roots  of  the  herbage ;  and 
proceeding  from  the  centre  outwards,  as  its  supposes,  that  the  fungi  give  a  preference  to 
txMindary  on  the  inner  side  ascends  obliquely  to-  these  rings,  on  account  of  the  abunaance  of  dead 
wards  the  surfiice,  while  its  exterior  termination  vegetable  matter  to  be  found  in  them, 
is  neariy  in  a  vertical  position.  The  extent  occu-  Fairy  of  the  Mine,' an  imaginary  inhabi- 
pied  by  the  spawn  varies  considerably,  according  tant  of  mines.  The  Germans  believe  in  two 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  being  greatest  after  the  species ;  one  fierce  and  malevolent ;  the  other  a 
fungi  have  come  to  perfection,  and  is  reduced  to  gentle  race,  appearing  like  little  old  men,  dressed 
its  smallest  dimensions,  and  may,  in  some  cases,  like  the  miners,  and  not  much  above  two  feet 
not  be  discernible  before  the  next  year's  crop  high.  These  wander  about  the  drifts  and  cham- 
begins  to  make  its  appearance.  hers  of  the  works ;  seem  perpetually  employed, 

^  For  the  purpose  of  observing  the  progress  of  yet  do  nothing ;  some  seem  to  cut  the  ore,  or 
various  cinues,  I  marked  them  three  or  four  sling  what  is  cut  into  vessels,  or  turn  the  wind- 
years  in  succession,  by  incisions  of  different  forms,  lass;  but  never  do  any  harm  to  the  miners, 
by  which  I  could  distinguish  clearly  the  succes-  unless  provoked,  as  Agncola  relates  in  his  book 
sive  annual  increase,  and  I  found  it  to  vary  in  De  Animantibus  Subterraneis. 
different  circles,  from  eight  inches  to  as  much  as        FAITH,  n. «.  "^      Ft.  Joy,  Jot ;  Span. 

two  feet.    The  broadest  rings  that  I  have  seen,        Faith'seeach,  and  Fort.  Je  ;    Ital. 

were  those  ofthe  common  mushroom,  (ag.  cam-        Faith'eo,  adj.  ftdc ;  Lat.^/Mes.     Mr. 

pestris);  the  narrowest  are  the  most  freouent,        Faitb'ful  [Tooke  considers  our 

and  are  those  of  thej:hampignon  (ag.  orcades  ot        Faith'ftjllt,  adv.       [modem    word    faith, 

once  vrritten  faieth,  as 


Dr.  Withering).     The  mushroom  accordingly        Faith'fulhess,  fi.f. 

makes  circles  of  the  largest  diameter,  but  those        Faith'less,  at^. 

of  the  champignon  are  most  regular.    There  are,        Faith'lessness,  n.  t.  ^ 


the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  the    Saxon 


however,  as  many  as  three  other  fungi  that  ex-  verb  psjan ;   Parkhurst,   and   others  derive  it 

hibit  the  same  mode  of  extension,  and  produce  from  the  Greek  xttOw ;  and  this  f]rom  the  Hebrew 

the  same  effect  upon  the  herbage.    These  are  the  nra,  to  persuade.    Belief ;  credence :  belief  of 

ag.   terrens,  ag.  procerus,  and  the  lycoperdon  revealed  tmth:  and  hence  the  truth  believed^ 

bovista,  the  last  of  which  is  far  more  common  tenets  held  by  man;  a  promise  given  by  man  or 

than  the  two  last-mentioned  agarics.    There  is  God :  also,  confidence,  or  trust,  in  a  thing  or 
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party  believed ;  and  (the  qualities  which  inspire 
this  feeling)  fidelity  to  engagements;  sincerity; 
veracity :  fkithbreach  is  a  breach  of  honor  or 
faith :  £uthed,  honest ;  sincere :  as  is  faithful, 
which  also  means  true  to  allegiance,  duty,  or 
regard,  professed :  faithless  is  without  &ith ;  per- 
fidious ;  and,  particularly,  without  belief  in 
revealed  religion. 

And  he  seide  to  hir«  donghtir,  ihifeith  hath  mud 
the  samf.  Widif.  Luk.  8. 

My  tervant  Moeei  ufaiih^  in  all  mine  house. 

Numben, 

They  are  a  very  froward  generation,  children  in 
whom  is  no  faith.  Deui.  zxzii.  20. 

For  there  i»  no  faUh^dneu  in  yoor  month ;  yonr 
inward  part  is  very  wickedness.  Ptaim  liz. 

Felix  heatfd  Paul  concerning  the  faiUh, 

Act*  xziv. 

Adew  myne  owne  dere  spoose  my  worthy  lorde^ 
Tho  faithfM  lone,  that  dyd  vs  both  combyne. 
In  mariage  and  peasable  ooncerde. 
Into  your  handes  here  I  cleane  resyne. 
To  be  bestowed  vppon  your  children  and  mjnt* 

Sir  Tm  iidn» 

The  man  that  iM  faithful,  thinks  it  more  liberty  to 
be  his  friend's  prisoner,  than  to  be  any  other's  gene- 
ral. Sir  P,  Sitbiey. 

The  name  of  faith  being  properly  and  strictly  taken, 
it  must  needs  have  reference  unto  some  uttered  word, 
as  the  olyect  of  belief.  Hooker* 

Whatsoever  our  hearts  be  to  Gh>d  and  to  his  truth, 
believe  we,  or  be  we  as  yet/otl/UeM,  for  our  conver- 
sion or  confirmation,  the  force  of  natural  reason  is 
freat.  Id, 

I  have  been  forsworn. 
In  breaking /mA  with  Julia  whom  I  loved. 

Shakrpeare, 
I  have  this  day  received  a  traitor's  judgment. 
And  by  that  name  must  die  \  yet,  heaven  bear  wit- 
ness. 
And,  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me. 

Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faUhfid,  Id. 

Never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot. 
Unless  she  doth  it  under  this  excuse. 
That  she  is  issue  to  Kfaithieu  Jew.  Id. 

Both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  loved  most ; 
A  most  unnatural  and  fcHthltu  service.  Id. 

His  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long 
Have  followed  both  my  fortunes /oifA/Wtfy.         Id. 

Vision  in  the  next  life  is  the  perfecting  of  thatyUcA 
in  this  life,  or  that  fmih  here  is  turned  into  vision 
there,  as  hope  into  enjoying.  HmmmainL 

Vot  his  own  part  he  did  faiihfmUjf  promise  to  be 
still  in  the  king's  power.  Baean't  /fsmy  VII, 

If  they  had  gone  to  God  without  Moses,  I  should 
have  praised  their  faith ;  but  now  they  go  to  Moset 
without  God,  I  hate  their  stubborn  faJtMetnun, 

Bp.  HaWa  ContemplaHotu. 

Her  failing,  while  hot  faith  to  me  remains, 
I  should  conceal.  MiUoa't  Pairadue  Lott. 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,/ii<A/U  found  ; 
A  mong  the  fakhlem,  faithfyi  only  he.  MUtom. 

Seeming  devotion  doth  but  gild  the  knave. 
That's  ntiiket  faithfkU,  honest,  just,  nor  brave. 

WaOer. 
For  you  alone 
I  brok«  my  faith  with  injured  Palamon.     Drydm, 

Well  I  know  him ; 
Of  easy  temper,  naturally  good , 
AadyMVU  to  his  word.  Id.  Dm  S^aatian. 
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If  ou  my  wounded  breast  thou  drop  a  tear. 
Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound  did  bear  ^ 
And  faithfkUg  my  last  desins  fulfil. 
As  I  perform  my  cruel  lather^s  will.  Id.  MdL 

And,  therefore,  I  have  often  wondered  to  hear  men 
of  several  churches  so  heaitily  exclaim  against  the 
implicit  yUcA  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  when  the  same 
implicit  ya<<A  is  as  much  practised  and  required  in 
their  own,  though  not  so  openly  professed,  and  inge- 
nuously owned  there.  Locke* 

The  band  that  kniu  together  and  supports  nlLciNn- 
pacto,  is  truth  oxAfoMihfJbaem.  Somth. 

They  suppose  the  nature  of  things  to  be  truly  and 
faUhfuUff  signified  by  their  names,  and  thereupon 
believe  us  they  hear,  and  practise  as  they  believe. 

Id.  Sermomt, 
Thtn  faith  shall  fail,  and  holy  hope  shall  die ; 
One  iMt  in  certainty,  and  (me  in  joy.  Prior* 

F€uth  is  an  entire  dependence  upon  the  truth,  the 
power,  the  justice,  and  die  mercy  of  God  ;  which  de- 
pendence will  certainly  incline  us  to  obey  htm  in  all 
things.  Swift, 

We  may  meet  with  frauds  and  fiuMom  dealings 
from  men;  but  after  all,  our  own  hearts  are  the 
greatest  cheats ;  and  there  are  none  we  ace  in  greater 
danger  from. 

From  every  joy  and  pleasure  torn. 

Life's  weary  vale  111  wander  through  ; 
And  hopeless,  comfortless.  111  moum 
Afaithleu  woman's  broken  vow. 

To  praise  him  is  to  serve  him,  and  fulfil 
Doing  and  suffering  his  unquestioned  will ; 
'Tis  to  believe  what  men  inspired  of  old» 
Faithful  and  faithfuOsf  informed,  unfold  ; 
Candid  and  just,  with  no  false  aim  in  view. 
To  take  for  truth  what  cannot  but  be  true. 

Cowpor 
A  nation  famed  for  song,  and  beauty's  charms^ 

Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free ; 

Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms  ; 

Inflexible  in  fith ;  invincible  in  arms !        BmUie, 

Faith,  in  philosophy  and  theology,  is  tfiat 
assent  which  we  give  to  a  proposition  advanced 
by  another,  the  truth  of  whicb  we  do  not  im- 
mediately perceive  from  our  own  reason  or  ix- 
perience ;  or  it  is  that  judgment  or  assent  of  the 
mind,  the  motive  whereof  is  not  any  intrinsic 
evidence,  but  the  authority  and  testimony  of 
some  other  who  reveals  or  relates  it.  Hence, 
as  there  are  two  kinds  of  authorities  and  tes- 
timonies, the  one  of  God,  and  the  other  of  man, 
fiiith  becomes  distinguished  into  divine  and  hu- 
man:— 

1.  Faith,  Divine,  is  that  founded  on  the 
authority  of  God ;  or  that  assent  we  give  to  what 
is  revealed  by  God.  The  objects  of  this  fiiith, 
therefore,  are  matters  of  Revelation.  See  Re- 
▼ELATTON  and  Theology. 

2  Faith,  Human,  is  that  whereby  we  believe 
what  is  told  us  by  men;,  and  the  object  of  it  is 
matter  of  human  testimony  and  evidence.    See' 
AIetaphtsics. 

FAITHORN  (William),  an  ingenious  artist,  a 
native  of  London,  was  the  disciple  of  Peak  the 
painter,  and  worked  with  him  three  or  four 
years.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  Peak 
espoused  the  royal  cause,  and  Faithom,  who  ac- 
companied him,  was  taken  prisoner,  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  confined  in  Alaersgate.  In  this  un- 
comfortable situation  he  exercised  his  graver; 
and  executed  a  small  head  of  the  first  Villan 
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duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  style  of  Melan.  being  the  birth  place  of  William  the  Conqoeror. 

Being  permitted  to  retire  to  the  continent,  he  It  has  a  good  trade  in  serges,  linens,  and  lace : 

found  protection  from  the  abb^  de  MaroUes,  in  with  a  nunous  &ir  held  in  Guibray,  one  of  its 

France;  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  suburbs,  which  begius  28th  Thermidor  (Aug. 

Nanteuil.    About  1650  he  returned  to  England,  16th)  and  lasts  a  week.    It  is  fifteen  miles  soum 

and  soon  after  married  the  sister  of  a  captain  by  east  of  Caen.  Population  14,000. 

Ground.    By  her  he  had  two  sons :  Henry,  who  FALASHA,  a  people  of  Abyssinia,  of  Jewish 

was  a  bookseller,  and  William  an  engraver  in  origin,  described  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  was  at 

mezzotinto.    He  painted  portraits  from  the  life  great  pains  to  acquaint  himselfwith  their  history, 

in  crayons.    He  also  painted  in  miniature ;  and  According  to  the  accounts  he  receired,  they  are 

his  performances  were  much  esteemed.     His  the  descendants  of  those  Jews  who  came  from 

n>irits  were  broken  by  the  dissipation  of  his  son  Palestine  into  Ethiopia,  as  attendants  of  Menilek, 

William ;  and  a  lingering  consumption  put  an  or  David  I.,  the  son  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  by 

end  to  bis  life  in  1691.    He  wrote  a  work  on  Solomon.    They  agree  in  the  relations  given  by 

Drawing:,  Graving,  and  Etching.  the  Abyssinians  of  that  princess  (See  Ethiopia)  ; 

FA'ITOUR,  ».«.  fr.faUard;  or,  as  Minsheu  but  deny  that  the  posterity  of  those  who  came 

thinks,  a  corruption  otfaisewr,  i.  e.  a  factor,  or  vrith  Menilek  ever  embraced  Christianity,  as  the 

doer ;  but  the  Norman  Fr.  hasfaitour  regularly.  Abyssinians  say  they  did.    They  state  that  at 

A  scoundrel;  a  rascal;  a  poltroon.    Obsolete.  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  commerce,  when  the 

To  Philemon.  fftlie/aiioMr.  Philemon,  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  fell  into  the  hands  of  Other 

I  cast  to  pay,  that  I  ao  dearly  bought.  nations,  and  no  intercourse  took  place  betwixt 

FaemQuetm,  them  and  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish   inhabitants 

Into  new  woee  unweeting  I  waa  cast,  quitted  the  sea  coasts  and  retired  into  the  province 

By  this  falae/oi^oiir.                                 Jd.  ofDembea.    Here  they  carried  the  art  of  pottery 

FAKE,  n.  f.    Among   seamen.    A    coil   of  to  a  great  desree  of  perfection,  multiplied  ex* 

rope.  ceedingly,  and  became  veiy  numerous  and  pow- 

FAKIRS,  or  Faquirs,  oriental  monks  or  erftll,  about  the  time  the  Abyssinians  were  con- 
friars.  The  word  is  Arabic  and  signifies  a  poor  verted  to  Christianity.  As  this  event  was 
or  needy  person.  D'Herbelot  regards  it  as  s3rno-  accounted  by  them  an  apostasy  from  the  true 
nymous  with  dervise :  and  certainly  in  some  religion,  they  now  separated  themselves  from  the 
Mahommedan  countries  the  religious  are  called  Abyssinians,  and  declared  one  Phineas,  of  the 
fidcirs,  in  others  dervises.  line  of  Solomon,  their  king.      Thus  th^  say. 

These  oriental  monks  are  said  to  outvie  the  they  have  still  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Juaah  for 
severity  and  mortification  of  the  ancient  Ancho-  their  sovereign.  About  A.  D.  960  Judith,  queen 
rets.  Some  of  them  make  a  vow  of  continuing  of  thb  people,  after  extirpating  the  Abyssinian 
all  their  lifetime  in  one  posture,  and  keep  it  e£  princes  on  Damo,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
fectually.  Others  never  lie  down ;  but  continue  the  whole  empire,  which  the  Falasha  retained 
in  a  standing  posture  for  long  periods  of  their  for  some  time;  but,  their  power  being  by  degrees 
lives,  supported  only  by  a  stick,  or  rope  under  reduced,  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  re- 
their  arm-pits.  Some  mangle  their  bodies  with  sidence  among  the  rugged  mountains  of  Samen ; 
scourges  alid  knives.  They  pretend  to  have  one  of  which  they  chose  for  their  capital,  and 
conquered  every  passion,  and  triumphed  over  which  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Jews'  Rock, 
the  world;  and  accordingly  scruple  not,  as  if  in  About  A.D.  1600  they  were  almost  entirely 
a  state  of  innocence,  to  appear  sometimes  en-  ruined  by  an  overthrow  horn  the  Abyssinians, 
tirely  naked.  The  people  of  the  east  are  per-  in  which  both  their  king  and  queen  were  slain ; 
suaded  of  the  virtue  of  tne  fakirs;  notwithstand-  since  which  time  they  have  been  in  subjection  to 
ing  which,  they  are  accused  of  committing  the  the  emperors  of  that  country,  but  are  still  go- 
most  enormous  crimes  in  private.  verned  by  their  own  princes. 

One  set  or  sect  of  fakirs,  who  do  not  practise  When  Mr.  Bruce  was  in  Abyssinia  the  Falasha 
such  severities,  travel  together,  from  village  to  were  supposed  to  amount  to  about  100,000  ef- 
village,  prophesying,  and  telling  fortunes.  They  fective  men.  '  Gideon  and  Judith  were  the  names 
make  use  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  other  musical  of  the  king  and  queen  at  that  time.  The  Ian- 
instruments,  to  rouse  themselves  and  their  au-  gw^  of  Uiis  people  is  very  different  from  the 
ditors  to  an  artificial  ecstasy  i  and  their  votaries  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  or  any  other  which  the  Jews 
are  said  to  consult  them  in  the  most  indecent  ever  spoke  in  their  ovm  country.  On  being  in- 
attitudes.  They  are  so  indulgent  towards  every  terrogated  concerning  it,  by  Mr.  Bruce,  they 
living  creature,  that  they  suffer  themselves  to  he  said,  that  it  vnis  probably  one  of  those  spoken  by 
over-run  with  vermin,  or  stung  by  insects,  with-  the  nations  on  the  Red  Sea,  amongwhom  they 
out  the  least  reluctancy  or  complaint :  but  it  is  had  settled  at  their  first  coming.  They  arrived 
more  than  probable,  that  th^  lull  their  senses  in  Abyssinia  it  is  said  speaking  Hebrew,  and 
by  opiates  in  order  to  render  uemselves  insensi-  with  tiie  advantage  of  having  books  in  that  lan- 
ble  to  the  excessive  torments  they  undergo,  guage ;  but  had  now  forgot  it,  and  were  entirely 
The  garment  of  the  chief  fakirs  distinguishes  them  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing.  At  the  time  of 
from  the  rest.  Some  persons  of  considerable  rank  their  leaving  Judea  they  were  in  possession  both 
in  India  have  become  fakirs :  and .  D'Herbelot  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies  of  the  law ; 
estimates  the  number  at  about  2,000,000.  but  when  their  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of 

FALAISE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Nor-  Rehoboam,  and  no  fiirther  communication  with 

mandy,  having  still,  hi  the  ruins  of  its  castle,  Jerusalem  took  place,  Uiey  were  obliged  to  use 

one  of  the  finest  tovrers  in  France ;  funous  for  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  or  those  copies 
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which  were  in  the  possession  ofthe  shepherds,  who,  are  not  gregarious ;   and  the  females  are  larger 
they  say,  were  all  Jews,  before  the  time  of  Solo-  than  the  males.    The  legs  and  feet  are  scaly ; 
men.      On   being  asked,  however,  where   the  the  claws  large,  strong,  very  sharp,  and  much 
shepherds  got  their  copy,  and  being  told,  that,  hooked.     Gmelin  divides  this  genus  into  four 
notwithstanding  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebu-  sub-genera,  or  less  divisions ;   which  Kerr  has 
chadnezzar,  there  was  still  a  communication  with  reduced  to  three,  by  including  the  G.  serpentarius 
Jerusalem,  by  means  of  the  Ishmaelite  Arabs  in  the  second  subgenus,  because  it  has  some  re- 
through  Arabia,  they  frankly  acknowledged  that  lation  to  the  vultures.    These  three  subgenera 
they  could  not  tell ;  neither  had  they  any  memo-  are,    1.    Gypsti,   bastard    eagles;    2.  Aquik, 
rials  of  the  history  either  of  their  own  or  any  Eagles;    and  3.  Falcones,  falcons  and  hawks, 
other  country ;  all  that  they  believed  in  this  case  !•    The  Gypaeti  comprehend  nine  species  and 
being  derived  from  mere  tradition,  their  histories,  two  varieties  which  have  the  bilUhooked  only 
if  any  existed,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  towards  the  point,  and  its  base  garnished  with  a 
famous  Moorish  captain,  Gragn^.      (See  Ethi-  beard  of  longish extended  bristles.  This  sub^nus 
opia).    Theysay,  that  the  first  book  of  Scripture  holds  a  middle  rank  between  the  vultures  aiid 
they  ever  received  was  that  of  Enoch ;  and  they  eagles ;  the  head  is  not  so  naked  as  in  the  former, 
place  that  of  Job  immediately  after  it,  supposing^  and  the  bill  not  so  much  hooked  as  in  the  latter; 
that  patriarch  to  have  lived  soon  after  the  flood,  like  eagles  they  prey  on  living  animals,  but  like 
They  have  no  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  in  vultures  they  also  devour  dead  carrion.  Hence  they 
the  Falasha  language,  what  they  make  use  of  have  been  hitherto  ranked  by  some  authors  with 
being  in  that  of  Geez.    This  is  sold  to  them  by  the  one  genus,  and  by  others  with  the  other.    2. 
the  Abyssinian  Christians,  who  are  the  only  The  Aquile  comprehend  forty-one  species  aud 
scribes   in  that  country.      No  difference  takes  seven  varieties,  which  are  larger  in  size  than 
place  about  corruptions  of  the  text;  nor  do  thp  those  of  the  third  sub-genus,  and  have  their  legs 
JFalasha  know  any  thing  of  the  Jewish  Talmud,  for  the  most  part  rough.    They  differ  from  the 
Targum,  or  Cabala.                           ,  gypsti  in  preying  on  living  animals,  while  the 
FALCA'DE,  n.  s.  ^     Lat.  falXf  falcit,     A  latter  prefer  dead  carcases.    They  can  abstain 
Falca'ted,  <u^*.       > sickle:  a  crooked  motion  long  from  food,  though  very  voracious.    Thei 
Falca'tiok,  n.  I.     3  or  bend :  hooked ;  bent  gastric  juice  is  very  acrid,  yet  they  are  killed  b) 
like  a  reaping-hook  or  scythe :  crookedness.  eating  bread.     3.  The  Falcones  are  less  in  size 
The  locusts  have  anteons,  or  long  horns  before,  **««i  the  aquile,  and  their  legs  are  universally 
with  a  long/aloo/im  or  forcipated  tail  behind.  Broume,  naked.     But  in  Other  respects,  the  limits  between 
The  enlightened  part  of  the  moon  appear*  in  the  ^^  ialcons  and  hawks,  and  the  eagles,  are  by 
form  of  a  tickle,  or  reaping-hook,  which  i*  while  the  °o    means   well  ascertained.      This   sub-genus 
11  moving  from  the  conjunction  to  the  opposition,  or  comprehends  eighty-six  species,  and  thirty-two 
from  the  new  moon  to  the  full ;  bat,  from  fall  to  a  varieties  :  making  in  all  no  fewer  than  136  spe- 
new  again,  the  enlightened  nart  appears  gibbous,  and  cies,  and  forty-one  varieties,  in  the  whole  genus, 
the  dark /oterfad.           ^    ^  .    ,       ,         ^«^«»-  Of  these  (as  our  room  permits  us  not  to  enume- 
A  hone  IS  said  to  make  falcadsi  when  ht  throws  rate  the  whole)  we  shall  describe  a  few  of  the 
himself  upon  h«  haunches  two  or  thwe  times,  a.  m  ^^St  remarkable  : 

i#ttvw    nti.<.lr    »n«vra#a   .     ^K^kmAC^—^  ^     ^^1^—J^   !-  flint    n(*tin~  — -— w.w 

h  bend  ver 
top. 

FA'LCHION,  n.  *.    Fr.  fauchan ;  Lat.  falx.  ?"'?P®'  ^"^  frequents  moors,  marshy  places,  and 

A  short  crooked  sword  ;  a  scimiUr.  "  ^''''^^ '  ,  »*  °«^«'  ,?^^"  ^'^f  ^^»^«  ^^"^^^  I  ^""^ 

,,  ..        ..  ^^..      ^,..  commonly  sits  on  the  ground  or  on  small  bushes. 

I  i"" u'^K*'         A^\u      V  ^  »»«''';5Afc*^'  It  makes  its  nest  in  the  midst  of  a  tuft  of  grass 

I  would  have  made  them. kip  :  I  am  old^now^  ^,  ^^^      j^   .^  ^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^    ^^^^ 

Old  falehiam  are  new  tempered  in  the  fii^'*'  ^'"^^  ^  *°?  "  ^  ?^^  destroyer  of  rabbite,  young 

The  sounding  trumpet  every  soul  inspires.  ^"**  dwiks,  and  Other  water  fowl.     It  also  preys 

Drgdm't  .Sneid.  on  fish. 
What  sighs  and  tears  2.  F.   apivorus,  the  honey  buzzard  of  Ray, 

Hath  Eugene  caused !  how  many  widows  curse  ^^^  black  cere,  yellow  legs  half  naked,  the  heaid 

His  cleaving /oXcAmm.  PMUpt,  of   an   ash  color,  and   having  an  ash-colored 

Have  momenU,  hours,  and  days,  so  unprepared,  stripe  on  the  tail,  which  is  white  at  the  end.    It 

That  you  might 'brain  them  with  their  lady's  fan;'  had  its  name  from   the  combs   of  bees   being 

And  sometimet  IftdJN  hit  eaoeeding  hard,  found  in  its  nest.     It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and 

And  fans  turn  into/o&Wn.  m  fair  hands,  feeds  on  mice,  lizards,  frogs,  bees,  &c.     It  runs 

And  why  and  wherefore  no  one  undersUnds.  Bjfron.  y^^  swiftly. 

FALCO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds,  be-        3.    F.  aquila  chrysaetos,  the  golden  eagle, 

longing  to  the  order  of  accipitres.  The  characters  weighs  about  twelve  pounds,  and  is  about  three 

are  these :  The  bill  is  hooked  at  the  end,  and  feet  long,  the  wings  when  extended  measuring 

covered  at  lU  base  with  a  cere,  or  naked  mem-  seven  feet  four  inches.    The  sight  and  sense  of 

branous  skm;  the  head  is  covered  with  feathers,  smelling  are  very  acute:  the  head  and  neck  are 

which  he  close  on  each  other;  the  tongue  is  clothed  with  narrow,  sharp-pointed  feathers,  of  a 

often  cleft.    This  is  a  rapacious  carnivorous  race  deep  brown  color  bordered  with  Uwny;    the 

of  animals,  fieeding  almost  entirely  on  animal  hind  part  of  the  head  is  of  bright  rust  color, 

food ;  they  are  very  quick-sighted ;  generally  fly  These  birds  are  destructive  to  fewns,  lambs,  kids 

high,  and  build  their  nests  m  lofty  places.    They  and  all  kinds  of  game ;  particularly  in  the  breed- 
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ing  season,  when  they  biiug  a  vast  quantity  of  trussed  his  claws  and  carried  them  off;  skimming 

prey  to  their  young.     Smith,  in  his  history  of  slowly  along  the  ground  as  he  had  come,  till  he 

kerryy  relates,  that  a  poor  man  in  that  country  disappeared  behind  a  cli£f.     But  being  observed 

obtained  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  his  family,  at  his  departure  to  look  wbtfuUy  at  the  large 

during  a  summer  of  famine,  out  of  an  eagle's  piece,  which  remained  in  the  warm  water,  it  was 

nest,  by  robbing  the  eaglets  of  the  food  the  old  concluded  that  he  would  soon  return ;  in  expec- 

ones  brought;  whose  attendance  he  protracted  tation  of  which  Mr.  Bruce  loaded  a  rifle  gun 

beyond  the  natural  time,  by  clipping  the  wings  with  ball,  and  sat  down  close  to  the  platter  by 

and  retarding  the  flight  of  the  former.     In  order  the  meat.     It  was  not  many  minutes  before  I.e 

to  extirpate  these  pernicious  birds,  there  was  came,  and  a  prodigious  shout  was  raised  by  the 

formerly  a  law  in  the  Orkney  isles,  which  entitled  attendants, '  He  is  coming,  he  is  coming !'  enough 

every  person  that  killed  an  eagle  to  a  hen  out  of  to  have  discouraged  a  less  courageous  animal, 

every  bouse  in  the  parish  where  it  was  killed.  Whether  it  was  not  quite   so  hungry  as  at  the 

Eagles  seem  to  give  the  preference  to  the  carcases  first  visit,  or  suspected   something  from  Mr. 

of  dogs  and  cats.    Those  who  formerly  made  it  Bruce's  appearance,  it  made  a  small  turn,  and 

their  business  to  kill  these  birds,  fired  the  instant  sat  down  about  ten  yards  from  him,  the  pan  with 

they  alighted ;  for  the  eagle  at  that  moment  looks  the  meat  being  between  them.    In  this  situation 

about  before  she  begins  to  prey.    Yet,  quick  as  Mr.  Bruce  fired,  and  shot  him  with  the  ball 

her  sight  may  be,  her  sense  of  hearing  seems  through  the  middle  of  his  body  about  two  inches 

still  more  exquisite.    If  hooded  crows  or  ravens  below  the  wing,  so  that  he  lay  down  upon  the 

happen  to  be  nearer  the  carrion,  and  resort  to  it  grass  without  a  single  flutter.     Upon  laying  hold 

first,  and  give  a  single  croak,  the  eagle  in.<ttantly  of  his  monstrous  carcase,  our  author  was  not  a 

repairs  to  the  spot.    These  eagles  are  remarkable  little  surprised  at  seeing  his  hands  covered  and 

for  their  longevity,  and  for  sustaining  a  long  ab-  tinged  with  yellow  dust.      Upon  turning  him 

stinence  from  food.    Mr.  Keysler  relates,  that  upon  his  belly,  and  examining  the  feathers  of  his 

an  eagle  died  at  Vienna  after  a  confinement  of  back,  they  produced  a  brown  dust,  the  color  of 

104  years.     This  length  of  days  seems  alluded  to  the  feathers  there.    This  dust  was  not  in  small 

by  the  Psalmist,  *  Thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  quantities ;    for,  upon   striking  his  breast,  the 

eagle's.'    One  of  this  species,  which  was  nine  yellow  powder  flew   in   greater  quantity  than 

years  in  the  possession  ot  Owen  Holland  Esq.  of  from  a  hair  dresser's  powder  pufi*.    The  feathers 

Conway,  lived  thirty-two  years  with  the  gentle-  of  the  belly  and  breast,  which  were  of  gold  color, 

man  who  made  him  a  present  of  it ;  but  what  its  did  not  appear  to  have  any  thing  extraordinary 

age  was,  when  the  latter  received  it,  from  Ireland,  in  their  formation,  but  the  large  feathers  in  the 

is  unknown.     The  same  bird  also  furnishes  us  shoulders  and  wings  seemed  apparently  to  be  fine 

with  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  other  remark ;  tubes,  which  upon  pressure  scattered  this  dust 

having  once,  through  the  neglect  of  servants,  upon  the  finer  part  of  the  feather ;   but  this  was 

endured  hunger  for  twenty-one  days  without  any  brown,  the  color  of  the  feathers  of  the  back, 

sustenance  whatever. — It  is  perhaps  proper  here  Upon  the  side  of  the  wing,  the  ribs,  or  hard  part 

to  notice  a  very  singular  variety  of  the  golden  of^  the  feather,  seemed  to  be  bare  as  if  worn,  or, 

eagle,  described  by  5lr.  Bruce,  in  his  travels  in  in  our  author's  opinion,  were  rather  renewing 

Abyssinia;   for,  whether  it  properly  belongs  to  themselves,  having  before  failed  in  their  function, 

this  species  ornot,  we  do  not  find  that  it  has  been  What  is  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  provi- 

as  yet  either  arranged  under  any  other,  or  ranked  sion  of  nature,  Mr.  Bruce  does  not  attempt  to 

as  a  different  genus.     Mr.  Bruce  says,  it  is  not  determine.    But,  as  it  is  an  unusual  one,  it  is 

only  the  largest  of  the  eagle  kind,  but  the  largest  probably  meant,  he  thinks,  for  a  defence  against 

bird  that  flies.    By  the  natives  it  is  vulgarly  the  climate  in  favor  of  those  birds,  which  live  in 

called  abon  duchen,  or  father  long-beard.     It  is  those  almost  inaccessible  heights  of  a  country, 

not  an  object  of  any  chase,  nor  stands  in  need  of  doomed  even  in  its  lower  parts  to  several  months 

any  stratagem  to  bring  it  within  reach.    Upon  of  excessive  rain.    This  bird,  from  wing  to  wing, 

the  highest  top  of  mount  Lamalmon,  while  Mr.  was  eight  feet  four  inches ;  from  the  tip  of  his  tail  lo 

Bruce's    servants   were    refreshing    themselves  the  point  of  his  beak,  when  dead,  four  feet  seven 

after  their  toilsome  ascent,  and  enjoying  the  inches.    He  was  remarkably  short  in  the  le^, 

pleasure  of  a  most  delightful  climate,  eating  being  only  four  inches  from  the  joining  of  the 

their  dinner  in  the  open  air  with  several  large  foot  to  where  the  leg  joins  the  thigh,  and  from 

<lishes  of  boiled  goat's  flesh  before  them,  this  the  joint  of  the  thigh  to  the  joining  of  his  body 

noble  bird  suddenly  made  its  appearance ;  he  six  inches.    The  thickness  of  his  thigh  was  little 

did  not  stoop  rapidly  from  a  heignt,  but  came  less  than  four  inches ;  it  was  extremely  muscular 

flying  slowly  along  the  ground,  and  sat  down  and  covered  with  flesh.     His  middle  claw  was 

close  to  the  meat  within  the  ring  the  men  had  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  not  very  sharp 

made  round  it     A  great  shout,  or  rather  cry  of  at  the  point,  but  extremely  strong.    From  the 

distress,  which  they  raised,  made  the  bird  stand  root  of  the  bill  to  the  point  was  three  inches  and 

for  a  minute  as  if  to  recollect  himself,  while  the  a  quarter,  and  one  inch  and  three-quarters  in 

servants  ran  for  their  lances  and  shields.    His  breadth  at  the  root.     A  forked  bnisli  of  strong 

attention  was  fully  fixed  upon  the  flesh.     He  put  hair,  divided  at  tlie  point  into  two,  proceeded 

his  foot  into  the  pan  where  was  a  large  piece  in  from  the  cavity  of  his  lower  jaw  at  the  beginning 

water  nearly  boiling ;  but,  feeling  the  smart,  he  of  his  throat.     His  eye  was  remarkably  small  in 

withdrew  it,  and  forsook  the  piece  which  he  held,  proportion    to  his  bulk,    the    aperture    bein^: 

There  were  two  large  pieces,  a  leg  and  a  shoulder,  scarcely  half  an  inch.  The  crown  of  his  head ,  and 

lying  upon  a  wooden  platter;    into   these  he  the  front  where  the  bill  and  skull  joined,  were  baid. 
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4.  F.  aquila  ^Itus,  the  tawny  eagle  or  white    so  great  taattoe  young  eagles  appeared  no  Iftiiger 
tailed  eagle  of  Edwards,  h^s  the  whole  plumage    than  pigeons.  After  placing  us  in  a  secure  situa- 
of  a  dusky  hrown :  the  breast  marked  with  trian-    tion  on  a  projecting  ledge  of  the  rock,  that  com- 
gular  spots  of  white,  but  which  are  wanting  in    manded  a  view  of  the  scene  of  action,  Tomson 
the  British  kind  :  the  tail  is  white,  tipt  with    left  us,  carrying  his  rope  in  his  hand,  and  disap- 
black;  but  in  young  birds  dasky,  blotched  with    peared  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour;  when,  to 
white :  the  legs  are  covered  to  the  toes  with  soft    our  great  ioy,  we  discovered  him  creeping  on  his 
rust-colored  feathers.    These  birds  inhabit  Hud-    hands  and  knees  up  the  spiry  fragment,  on  which 
son*s  Bay,  and  northern  Europe  as  far  as  Dron-    lay  the  unfledged  eaglets ;  when,  knowing  he 
theim.    They  are  found  on  the  highest  rocks  of    wa&  then  in  our  sight,  he  knelt  on  the  top,  and 
the  Uralian  chain,  where  it  is  not  covered  with    looking  towards  us,  waved  his  hat.    At  this  time 
wood ;  but  are  most  frequent  on  the  Siberian,    it  was  impossible  to  see  the  situation  he  was  in 
where  they  make  their  nests  on  the  loftiest  rocks,    without  trembling  for  his  safety ;   the  slender 
They  are  inferior  in  size  to  the  sea  eagle ;  but  are    point  of  the  rock  on  which  be  knelt  was  at  least 
spirited,  and  docile.    The  Tartars  train  them  for    800  feet  above  the  surges  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
the  chase  of  hares,  foxes,  antelopes,  and  even    with  unbroken  violence  were  foaming  beneath 
wolves.    The  use  is  of  consideraole  antiquity ;    him.    Yet  he  deliberately  took  from  his  pocket 
for  Marco  Polo,  the  great  traveller  of  1269,  ob-    a  cord,  and  tying  the  wings  of  the  young  birds, 
served  and  admired  the  diversion  of  the  great    who  made  some  resistance  with  their  bills  and 
cham  of  Tartary ;  who  had  several  eagles,  which    talons,  he  put  them  into  a  basket,  and  began  to 
were  applied  to -the  same  purposes.   The  Tartars    descend,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  overhanging 
also  esteem  the  feathers  of  the  tail  as  the  best  for    masses  of  stone  hid  him  from  our  view.    The 
pluming  their  arrows.    This  species  is  frequent    old  birds  were  in  sight  during  the  transaction, 
in  Scotland ;  where  it  is  called  the  black  eagle,    and  made  no  attempt  to  defend  their  young;  but, 
from  the  dark  color  of  its  plumage.    It  is  very    soaring  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above,  occa- 
destructive  to  deer.  Which  it  will  seize  between    sionally  uttered  a  short  shrill  scream,  verv  dif^ 
the  horns ;  and,  by  incessantly  beating  it  about    ferent  from  their  usual  barking  noise.    Maa  they 
the  eyes  with  its  wings,  soon  makes  a  prey  of  the    attempted  a  rescue,  the  situation  of  the  climber 
harassed  animal.    The  eagles  in  the  isle  of  Rum    would  have  been  extremely  dangerous,  as  the 
have  nearly  extirpated   the  stags  that  used  to    slightest  deviation  or  false  step  would  have  pre- 
abound  there.    They  generally  build  in  clefts  of    cipitated  him  into  eternity,  a  misfortune  that  a 
rocks  near  the  deer  forests ;  and  make  great  havoc    few  years  since  befel  his  brother  on  the  same 
among  them,  the  white  bares,  and  the  ptarmigans,    spot,  when  in  his  company. 
Willoughby  gives  the  following  curious  account        *  After  waiting  in  a  most  painful  state  of  sus- 
of  the  nest  of  this  species.    '  In  1668,  in  the    pense  for  near  an  hour,  our  climber  suddenly 
woodlands  near  the  river  Darwent,  in  the  peak    made  his  appearance,  and,  laughing,  presented 
of  Derbyshire,  was  found  an  eagle's  nest  made    his  prize.' 

of  great  sticks,  resting  one  end  on  the  edge  of  a  5.  F.  aquila  Groenlandicus,  the  falco  fuscus 
rock,  the  other  on  two  birch-trees ;  upon  which  of  Latham,  the  dusky  falcon  of  Pennant,  or 
was  a  layer  of  rushes,  and  over  them  a  layer  of  Greenland  eagle,  has  dusky  irides ;  lead-colored 
heath,  and  upon  the  heath  rushes  again ;  upon  cere  and  feet;  brown  crown,  marked  with  irre- 
which  lay  one  young  one  and  an  addle  egg;  and  gular  oblong  white  spots;  whitish  forehead, 
by  them  a  lamb,  a  bare,  and  three  heath  poults,  blackish  cheeks ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and 
The  nest  was  about  two  yards  square,  and  had  throat  white ;  breast  and  belly  of  a  yellowish 
no  hollow  in  it.  white,  striped  downwards  with  dusky  streaks ; 

The  following  account  of  the  capture  of  four  the  back  dusky,  tinged  with  blue ;  the  ends  of  tiie 
young  of  this  species,  %vhen  about  three  weeks  feathers  lightest,  and  sprinkled  over  with  a  few 
old,  is  given  by  Mr.  Bullock: — '  On  the  10th  of  white  spots,  especially  towards  the  rump;  the 
June,  1812,  thev  were  seen  in  their  aery  on  the  wings  oi  the  same  colors,  variegated  with  white 
tremendous  cliff  called  the  West  Craigs,  in  the  and  black ;  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  dusky 
Isle  of  Hov  (one  of  the  Orkneys),  the  towering  crossed  very  ftdntly  with  paler  bars,  the  under 
rocks  of  which  rise  to  the  perpendicular  height  side  whitish.  They  inhabit  all  parts  of  Green- 
of  1200  feet  from  the  sea.  About  one-third  of  land,  from  the  remotest  hills  to  those  which  im- 
the  wav  down  this  awful  abyss  a  slender-pointed  pend  over  the  sea ;  and  are  even  seen  on  the 
rock  pkjected  from  the  cliff,  like  the  pinnacle  of  islands  of  ice  remote  from  shore.  They  retire 
a  Gothic  building ;  on  the  extremity  of  this  is  a  in  the  breeding  season  to  the  fiirthest  part  of  the 
hollow,  scarcely  of  sufficient  size  for  the  purpose  country,  and  return  in  autumn  with  their  young, 
for  which  these  birds  had  fixed  on  it,  i.  e.  as  a  place  They  breed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cinereous 
of  security  for  rearing  their  young ;  the  situation  eagle,  but  in  more  distant  places ;  and  lay  from 
was  such  as  almost  to  defy  the  power  of  man  to  three  to  five  eggs.  The  tail  of  the  young  is  black, 
molest  their  habitation;  yet  with  the  assistance  of  with  great  brown  spots  on  the  exterios  webs, 
a  short  slender  rope  made  of  twisted  hogs'  They  prey  on  ptarmigans,  auks,  and  all  the  small 
bristles,'"'        "'  '  "    '         . .  ^      -  ..  «,.       .        *  .  j-_ 


or 
face 

remuneration  broughC  up  the  young  birds.         ^  its  back ;  and  either  by  defending  itself  witn  its 

'  Afler  a  fatiguing  scramble  up  the  sides  of  the  claws,  or  by  calling,  with  its  croaking,  numbers 

mountains,  we  arrived  at  the  place  from  whence  of  others  to  its  help,  obliges  the  eagle  to  retire. 

we  could  see  the  aery  beneath ;  the  distance  was  Tlie  Greenlanders  use  the  skin  fu  uieir  inner 
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gaLfmeats;  the  wings  for  brushes;  the  feet  for  varied   with    oval  white  spots;  the   pniDiries 

amulets;  but  seldom  eat  the  flesh,  unless  com-  dusky,  the  ends  of  the  greater  white ;  the  breast 

yelled  by  hunger.  and  belly  are  of  a  deeper  color  than  the    rest 

6.  F.  aquila  halisetos,  the  balbuzard  of  Buf-  of  the  plumage,  streaked  downwards  with 
f>Q,  the  osprey  of  Pennant  and  Latham,  or  dull  yellow;  the  tail  is  dark  brown,  tipped 
ibe  fishing-hawk  of  Catesby,  weighs  three  pounds  with  dirty  white ;  the  legs  are  feathered  to  the 
and  a  quarter ;  it  measures  from  one  tip  of  the  feet,  which  are  yellow.  The  length  of  the  bird 
wing  to  the  other  five  feet  and  a  hal^  but  is  is  two  feet.  This  species  is  found  in  many  parts 
haxdly  two  feet  long.  The  bill  b  black,  with  a  of  Europe,  but  not  in  Scandinavia;  is  frequent 
blue  cere ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  yellow,  and  the  in  Russia  and  Siberia ;  and  extends  even  to 
crown  of  the  head  brown,  with  a  mixture  of  Kamptschatka.  It  is  less  spirited  than  other 
white  feathers ;  from  each  eye  backwards  runs  a  eagles,  and  is  perpetually  making  a  plaintive 
brown  stripe ;  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  noise ;  from  which  it  vras  styled  by  the  ^ncients 
a  dariL  brown ;  the  throat,  neck,  and  belly,  white ;  planga ;  and  anataria,  from  its  preying  on  ducks, 
the  1^  and  feet  are  rough  and  scaly,  and  of  a  which  Pliny  describes  with  great  elegance.  Lib. 
pale  blue  color;  the  talons  are  black,  and  neariy  x.  c.  3.  The  Arabs  used  to  train  it  for  the 
of  an  equal  size ;  the  feathers  of  the  thighs,  con-  chase ;  but  its  quarry  was  cranes  and  other  birds ; 
trary  to  others  of  the  hawk  kind,  are  short,  and  the  more  generous  eagle  being  fiown  at  ante- 
adhere  close  to  them,  for  the  more  easily  pene-  lopes  and  various  quadrupeds.  This  species  was 
tratiag  the  water.  Notwithstanding  this  bird  is  itself  an  object  of  diversion,  and  made  the  prey 
so  persecuted  by  the  bald  eagle,  yet  it  always  of  even  so  small  a  bird  as  the  sparrow-hawk ; 
keeps  near  its  haunts.  It  is  very  quick-sighted,  which  would  pursut  it  with  great  eagerness, 
and  will  see  a  fish  near  the  surfrtce  from  a  great  soar  above,  then  fidl  on  it,  and,  fristening  with  its 
distance,  descend  with  prodigious  rapidity,  and  talons,  keep  beating  it  about  the  head  with  its 
carry  the  prey  with  an  exulting  scream  high  into  wings,  till  they  both  fell  together  to  the  ground, 
the  air.  Sometimes  tjne  bird  perishes  in  taking  Sir  John  Chardin  saw  this  practised  about 
its  prey ;  for,  if  it  chances  to  nx  its  talons  in  an  Tauris. 

overgrown  fish,  it  is  drawn  under  water  before  it       9.  F.  aquila  milvus,  the  kite,  is  a  native  of 

can  disengage  itself,  and  b  drowned.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    This  species  gene- 

7.  F.  aquila  leucocephalus,  the  bald  eagle  of  rally  breeds  in  large  forests  or  woody  mountain- 
Catesby  and  Latham,  and  the  white-headed  ous  countries.  Its  nest  is  composed  of  sticks, 
eagle  of  Pennant,  is  ash-colored,  with  the  head  lined  with  several  odd  mate:ials,  such  as  rags, 
and  tail  white;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  white,  over  bits  of  flannel,  ropes,  and  paper.  It  lays  two, 
which  is  a  prominence  covered  with  a  yellow  or  at  most  three  eggs;  which,  like  those  of  other 
skin ;  the  bill  and  cere  are. yellow,  as  well  as  the  birds  of  prey,  are  much  rounded  and  blunt  at 
le^  and  feet ;  and  the  talons  are  black.  Though  the  smaller  end.  They  are  white,  spotted  with 
it  is  only  three  feet  long,  it  weighs  nine  poundi,  dirty  yellow.  Its  motion  in  the  air  distinguishes 
is  strong  and  frill  of  spirit,  preying  on  lambs,  it  from  all  other  birds,  being  so  smooth  and  even 
pigs,  and  fiiwos.  They  always  make  their  nests  that  it  is  scarce  perceptible.  Sometimes  it  will 
near  the  sea  or  great  rivers,  and  usually  upon  remain  quite  motionless  for  a  considerable  space ; 
old  pine  or  caress  trees,  continuing  to  build  at  others  glide  through  the  sky  without  the  least 
annually  on  tne  same  tree  till  it  &11s  Though  apparent  action  of  its  wings ;  from  thence  de- 
he  is  so  formidable  to  all  birds,  yet  he  suffers  riving  the  old  name  of  gl^e,  firom  the  Saxon 
them  to  build  near  his  nest  without  molestation ;  glida.  They  inhabit  the  north  of  Europe,  as 
particularly  die  fishing-hawk,  herons,  &c.,  which  high  as  Jarisberg,  in  the  south  of  Norway ;  but 
sU  build  on  high  trees.  The  nests  are  very  large  do  not  extend  fiirther.  They  quit  Sweden  in 
and  very  fetid  by  reason  of  the  relics  of  their  flocks  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  return  in 
prey.  lawson  says,  they  breed  very  often,  laying  spring.  Some  of  them  winter  about  Astrakan, 
again  under  their  callow  younff ;  whose  warmth  but  the  greater  part  are  supposed  to  retire  into 
batches  the  eggs.  In  Bhering  s  Isle  they  make  Egypt,  being  seen  in  Septemoer  passing  by  Con- 
tbeir  nests  on  the  clifi  nearly  six  feet  wide  and  stantinople  in  their  way  from  the  north;  and 
one  thick;  and^ay  two  eggs  in  the  beginning  of  again  in  April  returning  to  Europe,  to  shun  the 
July.  This  species  inhabits  Europe,  but  is  more  great  heats  of  the  east  They  are  observed  in 
common  in  America.  It  feeds  also  on  fish,  vast  numbers  about  Cairo,  where  they  are  ex- 
This,  however,  it  does  not  procure  for  itself;  tremely  tame,  and  feed  even  on  dates,  probably 
hot,  sitting  in  a  convenient  spot,  watches  the  for  want  of  other  food.  They  also  breed  there ; 
diring  of  the  osprey  in  the  water  after  a  fish,  so  that,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  other  rapacious 
^hich,  the  moment  it  has  seized,  the  bald  eagle  birds,  they  increase  and  multiply  twice  in  the 
folbws  close  after,  when  the  osprey  is  glad  to  year ;  once  in  the  mild  winters  of  Egypt,  and  a 
escape  by  dropping  the  fish  from  his  bill ;  and  second  time  in  the  summers  of  the  nortn.  They 
such  is  the  dexterity  of  the  eagle,  that  it  often  appear  in  Greece  in  the  spring.  In  Britain  they 
seizes  the  prey  before  it  can  f^l  to  the  ground,  are  found  die  whole  year.  Lord  Bacon  observe^ 
Calesby  says,  the  male  and  female  are  much  that  when  kites  fly  high,  it  portends  fiiir  and  dry 
^ike.  weather.    Kerrenumeratesthree  varieties  of  this 

8.  F.  aquila  maculatus,  the  spotted  eagle  of  species,  viz.  the  Siberian,  Russian,  and  Jaic  kites. 
I^ham  and  Catesby,  and  crying  eagle  of  Pen-        10.  F.  aquila  ossifragus,  the  osprey,  or  sea 

nam,  has  a  dusky  bill  and  yellow  cere;  the  CO-  eagle,   with   yellow    cere,   and    half-feathered 

lor  of  the  plumage  is  a  ferruginous  brown;  the  legs;  is  about  the  size  of  a  peacock ;  the  fna- 

coverts  of  the  wings  and  scapulars  are  elegantly  thers  are  white  at  the  base,  iron-colored  in  the 
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middle,  and  black  at  the  points;  and  the  legs  eye-lids  bristly;  the  orbits  yellow;  and   iride^ 

are  yellow.    It  is  found  in  several  parts  of  Great  orange  colored;  the  bill  blue,  and  claws  black. 

Britain  and  Ireland.    Willoughby  tells  us^  that  The  male  b  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  long; 

there  was  an  aery  of  them  in  Whinfield  Park,  the   female    twenty-three.      It    inhabits  South 

Westmoreland ;  and  the  bird  soaring  in  the  air  America. 

with  a  cat  in  its  talons,  which  Barlow  drew  from  15.  F.  buteo,  the  buzzard,  is  the  most  common 

the  veiy  fact  which  he  saw  in  Scotland,  is  of  this  of  the  hawk  kind  in  England.  It  breeds  in  large 

kind.  The  cat's  resistance  brought  both  animals  woods,  and  usually  builds  on  an  old  crow's  nest^ 

to  the  ground,  when  Barlow  took  them  up;  and  which  it  enlarges,  and  lines  with  wool  and  other 

afterwuds  caused  them  to  be  engraved,  as  strug-  soft  materials.     It  lays  two  or  three  eggs,  per- 

gling,  in  the  thirty-sixth  plate  of  his  Collection  fectly  white,  or  spotted  with  yellow.    The  cock 

of  Prints.    Turner  says,  that  in  his  days  this  buzzard  will  hatch  and  bring  up  the  young,  if  the 

bird  was  too  well  known  in  England ;  for  it  hen  is  killed.    The  young  keep  company  with 

made  terrible  destruction  among  the  fish.    All  the  old  ones  for  some  time  after  they  quit  the 

authors  indeed  agree,  that  it  feeds  principally  on  nest ;  which  is  not  usual  with  other  birds  of  prey, 

fish,  which  it  takes  as  they  are  swimming  near  who  always  drive  away  their  brood  as  soon  as 

the  suHace,  by  darting  down  upon  them,  not  by  they  can  fly.    This  bird  is  very  sluggish  and 

diving  or  swimming,  as  some  authors  have  pre-  inactive,  and  is  much  less  in  motion  &an  other 

tended,  who  furnish  it  for  that  purpose  with  one  hawks ;  remaining  perched  on  the  same  bough 

webbed  foot  to  swim  with,  and  another  divided  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  is  found  at 

foot  to  take  its  prey  with.  Martin,  speaking  of  the  most  times  near  the  same  place.    It  feeds  on 

great  eagles  of  the  Western  Isles,  says,  that  they  birds,  rabbits,  moles,  and  mice ;  it  will  also  eat 

fasten  their  talons  in  the  back  of  the  fish,  com-  frogs,  earthworms,  and  insects.    This  species  is 

monly  salmon,  which  are  often  above  the  water,  subject  to  some  variety  in  color.    Some  have 

or  very  near  the  surface.    Those  of  Greenland  their  breast  and  belly  pf  a  brown  color,  and  are 

will  even  take  a  young  seal  out  of  the  water.   It  only  marked  across  the  craw  with  a  large  white 

also  preys  on  water-fowl.     This  species  is  fre-  crescent;  but  usually  the  breast  is  of  a  yellowish 

quent  in  North  America,  and  was  met  with  in  white,  spotted  with  objong  rust-colored  spots, 

Botany  Island  by  captain  Cook  pointing  downwards :  the  back  of  the  head  and 

11.  F.  aquila  Peruvianus,  or  furcatus  ;  the  neck,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a  deep 
Peruvian  kite,  or  swallow-tailed  hawk,  has  a  brown,  edged  with  a  pale  rust-color ;  the  middle 
black  bill,  less  hooked  than  usual  with  rapacious  of  the  back  coverea  only  with  a  thick  white 
birds ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  black,  with  a  red  down.  The  tail  is  barred  with  black,  and  ash- 
iris  ;  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  are  white ;  color,  and  sometimes  with  ferruginous. 

the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  wings  a  dark  16.  F.  cachinnans,  the  laughing  ^Edcon,  has 

purple ;  but  more  dusky  towards  the  lower  parts,  yellowish  legs  and  cere,  and  white  eye-brows ; 

with  a  tincture  of  green.    The  wings  are  long  the  body  is  variegated  with  brown  and  white ; 

in  proportion  to  the  body,  and,  when  extended,  and  it  has  a  black  ring  round  the  top  of  the  head, 

measure  four  feet.  The  tail  is  dark  purple  mixed  It  makes  a  laughing  kind  of  noise  when   it 

with  green,  and  remarkably  forked.    'Aiis  most  observes  any  person,  and  is  a  native  of  South 

elegant  species  inhabits  only  the  south  parts  of  America. 

North  America;  and  that  only  during  summer.  17.  F.  candicans,  the  white  gyrfalcon  of  Pen- 

They  feed  chiefly  flying ;  for  they  are  much  on  nant,  has  legs  and  cere  of  a  bluish  ash,  the  bill 

wing,  and  prey  on  various  sorts  of  insects.  They  bluish,  and  greatly  hooked ;  the  eye  dark  blue ; 

also  feed  on  lizards  and  serpents ;  and  will  kill  the  throat  of  a  pure  white ;  the  whole  body, 

the  largest  of  them  with  the  utmost  ease.    They  wings,  and  tail  of  the  same  color,  most  elegantly 

quit  North  America  before  winter,  and  are  sup-  marked  with  dusky  bars,  lines,  or  spots,  leaving 

posed  to  retreat  to  Peru.  the  white  the  far  prevailing  color.    There  are 

12.  F.  aquila  Sinesis,  the  Chinese  eagle,  is  one  instances,  but  rare,  of  its  being  found  entirely 
of  the  largest  of  the  sub-genus.  The  cere  and  white.  In  some  the  whole  tail  is  crossed  by 
legs  are  yellow ;  the  body  is  reddish  brown  remote  bars  of  black  or  brown ;  in  others,  they 
a^ve  and  yellowish  beneath.  The  bill  and  claws  appear  only  very  faintly  on  the  middle  feathers : 
are  laige  and  black ;  the  irides  brown ;  the  the  feathers  of  the  thighs  are  very  long  and  un- 
crown dusky;  the  coverts  and  quill-feathers  spotted:  the  legs  strong,  and  of  a  light  blue, 
marked  with  a  dusky  band.  It  inhabits  India  Its  weight  is  forty-five  ounces  Troy;  length  near 
and  China.  two  feet ;  extent  four  feet  two  inches.    This  spe- 

13.  F.  aquila  tharus,  the  Chilese  e'r;le,  has  a  cies  has  the  same  manners  and  haunts  with  the 
crest  of  black  feathers  on  the  head  ;  legs  and  Iceland  falcon.  It  is  very  common  in  Iceland  ; 
cere  yellow ;  the  body  blackish  white ;  feet  scaly,  is  found  in  Lapland  and  Norway ;  but  rarely  in 
with  very  strong  claws.  It  is  common  in  Chili;  the  Orkneys  and  North  Britain.  In  Asia  it 
it  about  the  size  of  a  large  capon,  and  feeds  on  dwells  in  the  highest  points  of  the  Uralian  and 
dead  carcases,  like  the  bastara  eagles.  The  fe-  other  Siberian  mountains,  and  dares  th<»  coldest 
male  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  grayish ;  and  climates  throughout  the  year.  It  is  kept  in  the 
lays  five  eggs  at  a  brood.  latitude  of  Petersburgh,  uninjured  in  the  open 

14.  F.  aquilinus,  the  aquiline  falcon,  or  small  air  during  the  severest  winters.  This  bird  is 
Anerican  «igle,  of  BufTon,  has  yellow  legs  and  pte-eminent  in  courage  as  well  as  beauty,  and  is 
cere ;  the  upper  parts  blue ;  the  under  reddish-  the  terror  of  other  hawks.  It  was  flown  at  all 
white;  the  neck  purplisb^red ;  the  sides  of  lie  kinds  of  fowl,  how  great  soever,  but  its  chief 
bead  downy,  and  hardly  covered  with  feathers ;  game  was  herons  and  cranes.   This  species,  with 
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the  Iceland  and  Greenland  &lcoii^  are  reserred  days  of  falconry.     It  makes  iU  nest  in  rocks :  it 

for  the  kings  of  Denmark;    who   send    their  is  large i  than  the  goshawk;  the  cere  and  legs 

Gdconer  with  two  attendants  annually  into  Ice-  are  yellow,  the  head  of  a  light  rust  color,  with 

land  to  purchase  them.    They  are  caught  by  the  black  streaks ;  the  whole  upper  side  from  chin 

natives,  a  certain  number  of  whom  in  every  dis-  to  tail  white,  with  dusky  heart-shaped  spots : 

trict  are  licensed  for  that  purpose.    The  fiilconer  the  back  of  a  brown  color;  the  tail  oarred  with 

examines  the  birds,'  rejects  those  which  are  not  four  or  five  bars  of  black,  and  as  many  of  ash- 

for  his  purpose,  and  gives  the  seller  a  written  color ;  the  tips  of  all  the  tail  feathers  white. 

certificate  of  the  qualities  of  each,  which  entitles  20.  F.  gypstus  albicilla,  the  cinereous  bastard 

hira  to  receive  payment  from  the  king's  receiver-  eagle,  is  inferior  in  sixe  to  the  golden  eagle ;  the 

general.    They  are  taken  in  the  following  man-  head  and  neck  are  of  a  pale  ash  color;  the  body 

ner : — ^Two  posts  are  fastened  in  the  ground,  near  and  wings  cinereous,  clouded  with  brown ;  the 

their  haunts.    To  one  is  tied  a  ptarmigan,  a  quill  feaUiers  very  dark :  the  tail  white ;  the  legs 

pigeon,  and  a  cock  or  hen,  fiistened  to  a  cord,  that  it  feathered  but  little  below  the  knees,  and  of  a 

may  flutter,  and  so  attract  the  attention  of  the  very  bright  yellow.    The  male  is  of  a  darker 

falcon.    On  the  other  post  is  placed  a  net,  di»-  color  than  the  female.    The  bill  of  this  species  is 

tended  on  a  hoop,  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  rather  straighter  than  usual,  which  seems  to  have 

Through  this  post  is  introduced  a  string,  above  induced  Linneus  to  rank  it  among  the  vultures. 

100  ysuds  long,  which  is  fastened  to  the  net,  in  But  Pennant  observes,  that  it  can  have  no  title  to 

order  to  pull  it  down;  and  another  is  fastened  to  be  ranked  with  that  genus,  the  characteristical 

the  upper  part  of  the  hoop,  and  goes  through  the  mark  of  which  is,  that  the  head  and  neck  are 

post  to  which  the  bait  is  tied.    As  soon  as  the  either  quite  bare,  or  only  covered  with  down ; 

fidcon  sees  the  fowl  flutter  on  the  groimd,  he  whereas  this  bird  is  wholly  feathered.    This  spe- 

takes  a  few  circles  in  the  air,  to  see  if  there  is  cies  is  in  size  equal  to  the  black  eagle,  and 

any  danger,  then  darts  on  his  prey  with  such  inhabits  Europe  as  high  as  Iceland  and  Lapland, 

violence  as  to  strike  off  the  head,  as  nicely  as  if  and  particularly  the  north  of  Scotland.    It  is 

it  was  done  with  a  razor.    He  then  usually  rises  common  in  Greenland,  but  does  not  extend  to 

again,  and  takes  another  circle,  to  explore  the  America;  or  according  to  Pennant,  if  it  does,  it 

place  a  second  time;  after  which  he  makes  varies  into  the  white-headed  eagle,  to  which  it 

another  stoop,  when,  at  the  instant  of  his  de-  has  great  affinity,  particularly  in  its  feeding 

scending,  the  man  pulls  the  dead  bird  under  the  much  on  fish ;  the  Danes  therefore  call  it  fiske- 

net;  and,  by  means  of  the  other  cord,  covers  the  orn.    It  is  common  in  the  south  of  Russia,  and 

falcon  with  the  net  at  the  moment  it  has  seized  about  the  Volga,  as  far  as  trees  will  grow ;  but  is 

the  prey;  the  person  lying  concealed  behind  very  scarce  in  Siberia.    It  inhabits  Greenland 

some  stones,  or  flat  on  his  belly,  to  elude  the  the  whole  year,  sitting  on  the  rocks  with  flagging 

sight  of  the  falcon.    As  soon  as  one  is  caught,  it  wing,  and  flies  slowly.    It  makes  its  nest  on  the 

is  taken  gently  out  of  the  net,  for  fear  of  break-  lofty  cliffs,  with  twigs,  liuing  the  middle  with 

ing  any  of  the  feathers  of  the  wings  or  tail :  and  mosses  and  feathers :  lays  two  eggs,  and  sits  in 

a  cap  is  placed  over  its  eyes.    If  any  of  the  tail  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June.    These 

feathers  are  injured,  the  ndconers  have  the  art  of  birds  prey  on  young  seals,  which  they  seize  while 

grafting  others.  floating  on  the  water;  but  oftentimes,  by  fixing 

18.  F.  columbarius,  the  pigeon-hawk  of  Gates-  their  tdons  in  an  old  one,  they  are  overmatched, 

hy,  weighs  about  six  ounces.    The  bill  is  black  and  drawn  down  to  the  bottom,  screaming  horri- 

at  the  point,  and  whitish  at  the  base :  the  iris  of  bly.     They  feed  also  on  fish,  especisdly  the 

the  eye  is  yellow ;  the  base  of  the  upper  mandi-  lump-fish,  and  a  sort  of  trout :  on  ptarmigans, 

hie  is  covered  with  a  yellow  wax ;  the  upper  auks,  and  eider  ducks.    They  sit  on  the  top  of 

parts  of  the  body  and  wings  are  brown :  the  tail  rocks,  attentive  to  the  motion  of  the  diving-birds; 

19  brown,  but  has  four  white  bars.    The  interior  and  with  auick  eyes  observe  their  course  by  the 

▼anes  of  the  quill  feathers  have  large  red  spots,  bubbles  wnich  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  tail  b  marked  with  large  regular  transverse  and  catch  the  fowls  as  they  rise  for  breath.    The 

^ite  lines;  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly,  are  Greenlanders  use  their  skins  for  clothing  next 

white,  mixed  yrith  brown ;  the  small  feathers  that  to  their  bodies ;  eat  the  flesh,  and  keep  the  bill 

cover  the  thighs  reach  within  half  an  inch  of  the  and  feet  for  amulets.     They  kill  them  with  the 

feet,  and  are  white,  with  a  tincture  of  red  beset  bow,  or  take  them  in  nets  placed  in  the  snow 

with  long  spots  of  brown;  the  legs  and  feet  are  properly  baited ;  or  tempt  them  by  the  fat  of 

yellow.    It  inhabits  America,  n-om  Hudson's  seals,  which  the  eagles  cat  to  an  excess,  and 

Bay  as  low  as  South  Carolina.     In  the  last  which  occasions  such  a  torpidity  as  to  make 

it  attains  to  a  larger  size.    In  Hudson's  Bay  it  them  an  easy  prey.     In  Scotland  and  the  Ork- 

appears  in  May  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  neys  they  feed  on  land  animals  as  well  as  fish. 

^''eeds,  and  retires  south  in  autumn.  It  feeds  on  21.   F.  gypstus  barbatus,  the  bearded  bastard 

small  birds ;  and  on  the  approach  of  any  person  eagle,  or  bearded  vulture  of  Linnsus,  is  of  a  whi- 

flies  in  circles,  and  makes  a  great  shrieking.     It  tish  fiery-red  color,  brown  on  the  back,  with  a  black 

forms  its  nest  in  a  rock,  or  some  hollow  tree,  stripe  above  and  below  each  eye.  It  inhabits  the 

wi^  sticks  and  grass,  and  lines  it  with  feathers :  Alps,  is  four  feet  long,  and  ten  feet  in  extent ; 

and  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs,  white,  spotted  the  bill  is  of  an  ash  color,  mixed  with  reddish ; 

with  red.    In  Carolina  it  preys  on  pigeons,  and  fringed  at  the  sides  and  below  with  stiff  black 

the  young  of  wild  turkeys.  bristles.    The  wings  have  twenty-eight  bright 

19.  F.  gentilis,  the  gentle  falcon,  inhabits  the  ash- colored  quill  feathers,  and  the  tail  twelve. 

uoith  of  Scotland,  and  was  in  high  esteem  in  the  This  specie^  build  their  nests  in  the  caverns  of 
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inaccessible  rocks,  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs  each  26.  F.  nisus,  the  sparrow-hawk,  with  gteen 

brood.    They  keep  in  small  flocks,  and  teed  on  cere,  yellow  legs,  a  white  belly  undulated  with 

dead  carca&es,  like  the  vulture  tribe,  which  they  gray,  and  the  tail  marked  with  blackish  belts, 

resemble  in  general  appearance ;  but  they  have  This  is  the  most  pernicious  hawk  we  have ;  and 

their  head  and  necks  covered  with  feathers,  and  makes  great  havoc  among  pigeons  and  partridges. 

i)rey  on  living  animals,  as  chamois,  goats,  and  It  builds  in  hollow  trees,  m  old  nests  of  crows, 

ambs.  large  ruins,  and  high  rocks :  it  lays  four  white 

22.  F.  gypaetus  harpyja,  the  harpy,  the  vul-  eggs,  encircled  near  the  blunt  end  with  red 
tuie  harpyja  of  Linneeus,    the  yzquachtii,  or  specks. 

crested  eagle  of  Willoughhy,  has  a  crest  of  long  27.  F.  palumbarius,  the  goshawk  of  Ray,  with 

feathers  on  the  hind  head :  the  back,  neck,  and  black  cere  edged  with  yellow ;  yellow  legs,  a 

crest  are  black ;  the  under  parts  variegated  with  brown  body,  the  prime  {(ea.thers  of  the  tail  marked 

black,  white,  and  tawny ;  under  the  maw  the  with  pale  streaks,  and  the  eyebrows  white.      It 

feathers  are  long  and  white,  and,  when  irritated,  was  once  in  high  esteem  among  fiilconers,  being 

hang  down  almost  to  the  ground ;  the  eyes  have  flown  at  cranes,  geese,  pheasants,  and  partridges, 

a  nictitating  membrane.  This  species  inhabit  the  It  breeds  in  Scotland,   and  builds  its  nest  in 

warm  parts  of  Aitierica;  are  almost  as  large  as  a  trees.  It  is  very  destructive  to  game,  and  dashes 

sheep,  and  are  said  to  be  able  to  cleave  a  man's  through  the  woods  with  vast  impetuosity ;  but 

skull  with  one  stroke.                          «  if  it  cannot  catch  the  object  of  its  pursuit  almost 

23.  F.  gypstus  serpentarius,  the  secretary,  or  immediately,  desists,  and  perches  on  a  bough 
vultut  serpentarius  of  Latham,  is  of  a  dark  leaden  till  some  new  game  appears.  This  species  is 
color;  has  a  crest  on  the  hind  head,  which  he  can  common  in  Muscovy  and  Siberia.  They  extend 
erect  or  depress  at  pleasure ;  the  legs  are  remark-  to  the  river  Amur ;  and  are  used  by  the  emperor 
ably  long;  the  claws  short,  black,  and  hooked ;  of  China  in  his  sporting  progresses,  attended  by 
the  vring  quills,  vent  feathers,  and  thighs  are  his  grand  iklconer,  and  1000  of  the  subordinates, 
black ;  and  the  two  mid  tail  quills  much  longer  Every  bird  has  a  silver  plate  fastened  to  its  foot, 
than  ^e  rest.  It  is  about  three  feet  high  when  with  the  name  of  the  falconer  who  has  the  charge 
erect ;  the  space  round  the  eyes  is  orange  color-  of  it ;  that  in  case  it  should  be  lost  it  might  be 
ed  ;  the  iricies  pale  ash ;  the  bill  is  black  with  a  brought  to  the  proper  person. 

white  cere,  but  wants  the  bristly  beard,  which  is  28.  F.  subbuteo,  the  hobby,  was  used  like  the 

a  characteristic  of  the  subgenus  of  gyp«ti; — a  kestrel  in  the  humbler  kind  of  falconry ;  particii- 

circumstance,  which,  with  the  great  length  of  its  larly  in  what  was  called  daring  of  larks  :  the  hawk 

legs,  induced  Gmelin  to  rank  this  species  as  a  was  cast  off;  the  larks,  aware  of  their  most 

distinct  subgenus.    These  birds  inhabit  Africa,  inveterate    enemy,  were    fixed  to  the   ground 

Asia,  and  the  Philippines.    They  prey  on  qua-  for  fear ;  by  which  means  they  became  a  re«dy 

drupeds  of  the  order  of  glires,  and  on  amphi-  p^ey  to  the  fowler,  bv  drawing  a  net  over  them, 

bious  animals,  but  are  easily  tamed.  The  back  of  this  bird  is  brown ;  the  nape  of  the 

24.  F.  gyr&lco,  the  Iceland  falcon,  or  brown  neck  white ;  and  the  belly  pale,  with  oblong 
gyr&lcon,  has  a  strong  bill,  much  hooked,  the  brovni  spots.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage ;  but  breeds 
upper  mandible  sharply  angulated  on  the  lower  in  Britain,  and  migrates  in  October. 

edges,  with  a  bluish  cere :  the  head  is  of  a  very  29.  F.  sufflator,  the  Surinam  falcon,  has  yel- 

pale  rust  color,  streaked  dovmwards  with  dusky  lovrish  cere  and  legs ;  the  body  is  of  a  brownish 

lines ;   the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  are  white,  white  color :  and   the  coverts  of  the  eyes  are 

marked  with  cordated  spots ;  the  thighs  white,  bony.    He  has  a  fleshy  lobe  between  the  nos- 

croflsed  with  short  bars  of  deep  brown :  the  back  trils ;  which  Rolander  says,  when  angry  or  ter- 

and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  ausky,  spotted,  and  riiied,  he  inflates  till  his  head  becomes  as  big  as 

edged  with  white :  the  exterior  webs  of  the  prt-  his  whole  body. 

Diaries  dusky  mottled  with  reddish  white,  the  30.  F.  tinnunculus,  the  kestrel,  breeds  in  the 

inner  barred  with  white;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  hollows  of  trees,  in  the  holes  of  high  rocks,  towers, 

are  crossed  with  fourteen  or  more  narrow  bars  of  and  ruined  buildings.    It  feeds  off  field  mice, 

dusky  and  white;  the  dusky  bars  regularly  op-  small  birds,  and  insects;  which  it  discovers  at  a 

posing  those  of  white :  the  vrings,  when  closed,  great  distance.     This  is  the  hawk  that  we  so 

reach  almost  tt)  the  end  of  the  train :  the  legs  are  often  see  in  the  air  fixed  in  one  place ;  and,  as 

strong  and  yellow.    The  length  of  the  wing,  it  were,  fanning  it  with  its  wings ;  at  which  time 

from  the  pinion  to  the  tip,  is  sixteen  inches,  it  is  watching  for  its  prey.    When  falconry  was 

This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  Iceland,  and  is  in  use  in  Great  Britain,  this  species  was  trained 

the  most  esteemed  of  any  for  the  sport  of  falcon-  for  catching  small  birds  and  young  partridges, 

rr.    They  will  last  ten  or  twelve  years ;  whereas  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  hawks, 

those  of  Norway,  and  other  countries,  seldom  by  its  colors.    The  crown  of  the  head  and  the 

are  fit  for  sport  after  two  or  three  years'  use.  greater  part  of  the  tail  are  of  a  fine  light  gray ; 

25.  F.  lanarius,  the  common  lanner,  has  the  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  vring  of  a  purplish 
cere  yellow,  sometimes  bluish ;  the  legs  and  bill  ed,  elegantly  spotted  with  black :  the  wnole 
blue ;  the  breast  white,  tinged  yellow,  with  brown  under  side  of  the  bird  of  a  pale  rustrcolor  spot^^d 
spots ;  the  wing  quills  and  tail  dusky,  vrith  oval  with  black.  The  male  weighs  six  ounces ;  the 
rusty  spots :  and  has  a  white  line  over  each  eye.  ferajile  eleven. 

This  species  is  about  the  size  of  thebuzzaid;  31.  F.  versicolor,  the  variegated  falcon,   or 

inhabits  Europe,  the  Uralian,  Baraba,  and  Tar-  spotted  falcon  of  Pennant,  inhabits  England ;  is 

tarian  deserts ;  but  is  rarely  found  in  Britain.    It  ai)out  the  site  of  the  common  buzzard ;  and  has 

builds  on  low  trees,  and  is  migratory.  ^e  bill  black ;  the  cere  and  legs  yellow ;  the 
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bead  and  upper  paru  white,  with  light  reddish  and  prune  herself.     He  should   always  cai  ^y 

brown  spots ;  the  winvs  dusky  and  barred  with  proper  medicines  into  the  field,  as  hawks  fre- 

ash ;  the  nunp  and  under  parts  white ;  the  breast  quently  meet  with  accidents  there.     He  must 

being  maikea  with  a  few  rusty  spots ;  and  the  take  with  him  all  his  hawking  implements ;  and 

tail  auills  barred  with  light  and  dark  brown.  should  be  skilful  in  making  lures,  hoods  of  all 

FAL'CON,  ft.  s."^     fx,  faucon;   LaL  fulco;  sorts,  jesses,  bewets,  and  other  furniture.    He 

Falconer,  n.  t.   >  Ital.  fakoane ;  '  ^  rostro  ought  to  have  his  coping  irons,  to  cope  his  hawk's 

Falconet.  j  folcato  sive  adunco,'  from  beak  when  overgrown,  and  to  cut  ner  pounces 

the  falcated  or  crooked  bill,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  and  talons  as  there  shall  be  occasion :  nor  should 

A  hawk  trained  for  sport;  a  kind  of  cannon :  a  his  cauterising  irons  be  wanting 
fidconer  is  one  who  breeds  and  trains  hawks;        Falconer   (William),    an  ingenious  Scotch 

one  who  follows   the   sport  of  fowling  with  sailor  and  poet,  bom  in  the  county  of  Fife,  of 

hawks.  humble  parentage.     He  was  bred  to  the  sea; 

Mfthomet  tent  janiarics  ud  niinble  footmen, -with  and,  though  he  possessed  few  of  the  advantages 

eeitain  faUonetB  and  other  unall  oiecea^  to  take  th«  which  result  from  education,  he  bad  good  natural 

tfreighu.  KmoUot,  talents,  which  he  cultivated  with  assiduity.    In 

Hist!  Romeo,  hiit!  O  for  %fttloomcf^a  voice,  1751  he  published  a  poem  on  the  death  of  the 

To  lure  this  tanel  genUe  back  again.       Shaktptare,  prince  ot  Wales,  which  possesses  considerable 

At  Veniu'  bird,  the  white,  iwift,  lovely  dove,  merit;  but  his  reputation  rests  on  The  Ship- 

O '.  happy  dove  that  art  compared  to  her,  ^.^^  ^    ^n,  j^  ^,^  isuAo^  in  which  he  beau- 

Doth  on  her  wings  her  utmost  swiftness  prove,  ^j^^u    describes  the  scenes  he  himself  witnessed, 

Findmg  the  gnpe  of /ofcon  fierce  not  far.        S^dmejf.  ,    •  ^  .hinwrecked  in  n  vovaire  from  Alexandria 

Air  stops  not  the  high  soaring  of  my  noble /ale<m.  f^^il^  snipwreckea  in  a  voyage  trom  Alexanana 

■^  OP*         ipaiwu.  ^  Venice,  when  only  three  of  the  crew  were 

Tho  universal  remedy  was  swaUowing  of  pebbie.  »v«d-  The  motto  is  taken  from  the  second  book 

stones,  in  imitation  of /alooMiv  curing  hawks.  TempU.  ^^  the  £neid  :— 

I  hAve  learned  of  a  faktmer  never  to  feed  up  a  Qnwque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 

hawk  when  I  would  have  him  fly.        „     „^   .  Bt  quorum  pais  magna  fui. 

Apolian  farms,  for  the  rich  soil  admired.  The  publication  of  the  Shipwreck  recommended 

And  thy  Urge  fields  where/olcons  may  be  tired.  him  to  the  then  duke  of  York ;  to  whom  he  after- 

Dryden,  wards  wrote  an  Ode,  which  obtained  him  the 

Say,  will  the /alcon,  stooping  from  above,  post  of  purser  to  the  Royal  George.    He  also 

8mit  with  l:cr  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove  ?  published  a  very  useful  and  laborious  woik,  en- 

^  ^ ,        „        .      ,      ■«        .     u  ^'  iiiXed.  The  Marine  Dictionary,  in  one  vol.  4to., 

Afakoner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks  :  besides  n  ooem  aaainat  Wilkes  and  Churchill 

With  her  of  tarsels,  and  of  Inies  he  talks.        Prior.  ^T    ,u  ^^fi       /^      t^  T^^i^ 

[A/akon  is]  a  sirt  of  cannon,  whoso  diameter  at  ""<^"  ^^  ^'^^^  <>^,  The   Demago^e.     In  1770 

the  bwe  is  6ve  inches  and  a  quarter,  weight  seven  ^^  ^^nt  out  a  volunteer  m  the  Aurora  fngate, 

hondied  and  fif^  pounds ;  length  seven  feet ;  load  two  ^"^  *<>  cany  Messrs.  Vansittart,  Scraston,  and 

pooads  and  a  quarur ;  shot  two  inches  and  a  half  dia-  Ford,  the  supervisors  appointed  to  regulate  our 

meter,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  weight.      Harrit.  East  India  settlements ;  which  vessel,  after  it  had 

Feieomti  is  a  sort  of  ordnance,  whose  diameter  at  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  never 

tho  bore  is  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  weight  four  more  heard  of.     Falconer  is  said  to  have  been 

hundred  pounds,  length  six  feet,  load  one  pound  and  the  author  of  the  popular  song — Tlie  Storm, 
a  quarter,  shot  something  more  than  two  inches  dia-  Falconer    (WilUam),    M.  D.,  was   born  at 

meter,  and  one  pound  and  a  quarter  weight.         Id,  Chester  in  1743  ;  and  his  father  was  for  some 

Falcon,  in  heraldry,  is  usually  represented  time  recorder  of  that  city.    He  studied  medicine 

with  bells  tied  on  his  legs :  when  decorated  with  at  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  doctor^s  degree  there 

hood,  bells,  virols  (or  rings)!  ^^^  leishes,  then  in  1766;  after  which  he  established  himself  at 

in  blazon  he  ia  said  to  be  hooded,  belled,  jessed  Bath.     He  became  physician  of  the  general  hos- 

and  leished,  and  the  colors*  thereof  must  be  pital  of  that  city,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 

named.  the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  Transactions,  as  well 

Falcover.     See  Falcovrt.     The   French  as  to  those  of  die  Manchester  Philosophical 

kings  bad  a  grand  ^coner,  an  office  dismem-  Society,  he  was  a  frequent  and  valuable  con- 

bered  from  that  of  grand  veneur,  as  early  as  the  tributor.    Dr.  Falconer,  after  a  long  and  useful 

year  1250.  A  fidconer  should  be  well  acquainted  life,  died  at  Bath,  August  30th  1824.    His  prin- 

with  the  quality  and  mettle  of  his  hawks,  that  he  cipal  works  are,  1.  Dissertatio  de  Nephritide 

may  know  which  of  them  to  fly  early,  and  which  vera.    2.  Essay  on  Bath  Waters,  2.  vols,  Svo. 

late.    Every  night  after  flying  he  should  give  3.  Obserrations  on  Dr.  Cadogan's  Dissertation 

them  casting;  one  while  plumage,  sometimes  on  the  Gout,  8vo.    4.  Observations  and  Experi- 

pellets  of  cotton,  and  at  another  time  physic,  as  ments  on  the  Poison  of  Copper,  8vo.    5.  Essay 

he  finds  necessary.    He  ought  also  every  even-  on  the  Water  commonly  used  at  Bath,  8vo.    6. 

ing  to  make  the  place  clean  under  the  perch.  Experiments  and  Observations,  3  parts,  8vo.    7. 

that  by  her  casting  he  may  know  whether  she  Observations  on  Diet  and  Regimen  for  Valetudi- 

wants  scouring  upwards  or  downwards.  He  must  narians,  8vo.    8.  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of 

water  his  hawk  every  evening,  except  on  such  Climate,  4to.     9.   Account  of  the  Epidemic 

dayaas  she  has  bathed;  after  which,  at  night.  Catarrhal  Fever,  called  the  Influenza,  8vo.    10. 

she  should  be  put  into  a  warm  room,  having  a  On  the  Influence  of  the  Passions  upon  the  Dis- 

candle  burning  by  her,  where  she  is  to  sit  un-  orders  of  the  Body,  8vo.    1 1 .  Essay  on  the  Pre- 

hooded,  if  she  be  not  ramage,  that  she  may  prick  servation  of  the  Health  of  Persons  employed  in 
Vol.  IX.  D 
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Agriculture,  8to.  12.  Practica.  Diaiertation  on  ment,  and  valuable  presents  in  those  ^js,  wben 
the  Effects  of  Bath  Waters,  8vo.  13.  Tracts  and  the  country  being  much  oyer-run  with  wood,  xU 
Collections  relating  to  Natural  History,  4to.  14.  species  of  the  feathered  race  must  have  abounded. 
Obseryations  respecting  the  Pulse,  8vo.  15.  A  king  of  Kent  begged  of  a  friend  abroad,  two 
Examination  of  Dr.  Heberden's  Observations  on  falcons  of  such  skill  and  courage  as  to  attack 
the  Plague,  Svo.  16.  Account  of  an  Epidemical  cranes  willingly,  and,  seizing  them,  to  throw 
Catarrhal  Fever  at  Bath  in  1803,  8yo.  17.  Dis-  them  to  the  ground.  We  may  infer  the  com- 
sertation  on  Ischias,  or  the  Disease  of  the  Hip-  raon  use  of  the  diversion  from  his  forbidding  his 
joint.  18.  Arrian's  Voyage  round  the  Euxine  iconks  to  hunt  in  the  woods  with  dogs,  and 
Seatranslated,  with  a  Geographical  Dissertation,  from  having  hawks  and  falcons.  An  Anglo- 
and  Three  Discourses,  4to.  Saxon,  b^  his  will,  gives  two  hawks  (bafocas), 

FALCON ETTO  (John  Maria),  a  celebrated  and  all  his  sta^ounds  (header  hundas)^  tu  his 
architect  of  Verona,  was  bom  in  1458,  and  died  in  natural  lord.  The  sportsmen  in  the  train  of  the 
1534.  He  erected  the  church  della  Madonna  delte  greet  were  so  onerous  on  lands,  as  to  make  the 
Grazie,  at  Padua;  and  a  music-hall,  praised  by  exemption  of  their  visit  a  privilege.  Hence  a 
Serlio,  who  called  it  La  Rotonda  di  Padova.  king  liberates  some  lands  from  those  who  cany 
This  building  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Pal-  with  them  hawks  or  falcons,  horses  or  dogs. 
ladio  the  idea  of  the  villa  Capra,  which  served  as  The  Saxon  calendar,  in  its  drawings,  represents 
the  model  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  house,  hawking  in  the  month  of  October.' 
at  Chiswick.  Falconetto  built  several  other  The  Saxon  Dialogues  in  the  Cotton  library 
palaces  and  churches  in  ItaW,  where  his  works  speak  thus  of  the  fowler : — ^  How  do  you  dc- 
are  highly  esteemed.  ceive  fowls?*    'Many  vrays;   sometimes   with 

FALCONIA  (Proba),  an  Etrurian  Christian  nets,  sometimes  with  gins,  sometimes  with  lime, 
poetess  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  sometimes  whistling,  sometimes  with  hawks, 
Honorius,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  sometimes  with  traps.'  '  Have  you  a  hawk  ?  '  I 
She  composed  a  celebrated  cento  from  the  works  have  1'  '  Can  you  tame  them  V  *  I  can ;  what 
of  Virgil,  comprising  the  history  of  the  Old  use  would  they  be  to  me  if  I  could  not  tame 
Testament,  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  them  Y  *  Give  me  a  hawk.'  '  I  vrill  give  it  wU- 
Gospels.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Woliius,  lingly  if  you  will  give  me  a  swift  hound ;  which 
1734,  4to.  bawk  will  you  have,  the  greater  or  tibe  lessf 

FALCONNET  (Stephen  Maurice),  a  French    *The  greater;  how  do  you  feed  them?'    *They 
sculptor 
tion  Di 
Lemoine 

ultimately  patronised  him,  and  he  was  employed  why  do  you  let  them  fly  from  you  when  tamed  f 
by  her  to  execute  the  col(»sal  statue  of  Peter  the  '  Biecause  I  will  not  keep  them  in  summer  as  Uiey 
Great  at  Petersburgh.  He  wrote  notes  on  the  eat  too  much.'  '  But  many  feed  and  keep  them 
thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  books  of  Pliny's  tame  through  the  summer  that  they  may  again 
Natural  History ;  Observations  on  the  Statue  of  have  them  ready.'  '  So  they  do,  but  I  will  not 
Marcus  Aurelius;  and  other  works  relating  to  the  have  that  trouble  about  them  as  I  can  take  many 
arts,  printed  together  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1781 :    others.' 

and  died  at  Paris  in  1791.  'It  seems  highly  probable,'  continues  Mr. 

FALCONRY,  the  art  of  training  different  kinds  Pennant,  'that  falconry  had  its  rise  in  Scythia, 
of  hawks,  but  more  especially  the  larger  ones,  and  passed  thence  to  the  northern  parts  of 
called  fiUcons,  to  the  art  of  taking  wild  fowl,  &c.  Europe.  Tartary  is  even  at  present  celebrated 
Falconry  v^as  anciently  a  fi&vonte  amusement  for  its  fine  breed  of  falcons ;  and  the  sport  is  in 
in  Britain,  and  to  carry  a  hawk  was  esteemed  a  such  general  esteem,  that,  according  to  Olearius, 
distinction  of  a  man  of  rank.  The  Welsh  had  there  was  no  hut  but  what  had  its  eagle  or  &1- 
a  saying,  that  you  may  know  a  gentleman  by  con.  The  boundless  plains  of  that  countiy  are 
his  hawk,  horse,  and  greyhound,  in  those  days  as  finely  adapted*  to  the  diversion,  as  the  wooded 
a  person  of  rank  seldom  went  vnthout  one  on  or  mountainous  nature  of  most  p^rts  of  Europe 
his  hand.  Even  ths  ladies  were  not  without  b  ill  calculated  for  that  rapid  amusement.' 
them ;  and  in  an  ancient  sculpture  in  the  church  To  the  Romans  this  diversion  was  scarcely 
of  Milton  Abbas,  in  Dorsetshire,  appears  the  known  in  the  days  of  Vespasian ;  yet  it  was  in- 
consort  of  king  Athelstan,  with  a  falcon  on  her  troduced  soon  after.  Probably  they  adopted  it 
hand,  tearing  a  bird.  from  the  Britons ;  but  they  greatly  improved  it 

Though  generally  disused,  this  amusement  is  by  the  introduction  of  spaniels  into  the  island, 
partially  reviving  in  some  places,  and  has  never  In  this  state  it  appears  among  the  Britons  in 
been  wholly  discontinued  in  certain  fiivorable  the  sixth  century.  Gildas,  in  his  first  epistle, 
districts.  speaking  of  Maglocunus,  on  his  relinquishing 

'In  our  own  country,  however,'  says  Mr.  ambition,  and  taking  refuge  in  a  monastery,  com- 
Pennant,  *  I  cannot  trace  the  certainty  of  fal-  pares  him  to  a  dove,  that  with  various  turns  and 
conry  till  the  reign  of  king  Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  vrindings  takes  her  flieht  from  the  talons  of  the 
monareh,  in  the  year  760,  when  he  wrote  to  hawk.  In  after  times  hawking  was  the  principal 
Germany  for  a  brace  of  falcons,  which  would  amusement  of  the  English :  a  person  of  rank 
fly  at  cranes  and  bring  them  to  the  ground,  as  scarce  stirred  out  without  his  hawk  on  his  hand : 
there  were  very  few  such  in  Kent.*  which  in  old  paintings  is  the  criterion  of  nobility 

Ofthe  Anglo-Saxons,  Mr. Turner  says/ Hawks  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England,  when  he 
and  fidcons  were  also  fhvorite  subjects  of  amuse-    went  on  an  embassy  into  Normandy,  is  pa«nted 
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tmbaiking  with  a  bhd  on  his  hand,  and  a  dog;  be  good  and  warm,  and  gi^en  twice  or  thrice 
under  bis  arm :  and  in  an  ancient  picture  of  the  a  day,  till  she  be  full  gorged  :  the  best  for  this 
nuptials  of  Henry  VI.  a  nobleman  is  represented  purpose  is  pigeons,  larks,  or  other  live  birds* 
in  the  same  manner ;  for  in  those  da^  *  it  was  oecause  she  must  be  broken  off  by  degrees  from 
thought  sufficient  for  noblemen  to  winde  their  her  accustomed  feeding.  When  she  is  fed,  you 
horn,  and  to  carry  their  hawk  feir,  and  leave  must  whoop  and  lure,  that  she  may  know  when 
study  and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  peo-  you  intend  to  give  her  meat.  On  this  occasion 
pie !'  In  short,  this  dirersion  was,  among  the  she  must  be  unhooded  gently ;  and,  after  giving 
ancient  English,  the  pride  of  the  rich,  and  die  her  two  or  three  bits,  her  hood  must  be  put  on 
privilege  of  the  poor ;  no  rank  of  men  seemb  to  again,  when  she  is  to  get  two  or  three  bits  more, 
nave  been  excluded  from  it :  we  learn  from  the  Care  must  be  taken  that  she  be  clese  seeled ; 
book  of  St.  Alban's,  that  every  degree  had  its  and  after  three  or  four  days  her  diet  may  be  les- 
peculiar  bawk,  frt>m  the  emperor  down  to  the  sened ;  the  ftdconer  setting  her  every  night  to 
Doly-water  clerk.  Vast  was  the  expense  that  perch  by  him,  that  he  may  awaken  her  often  in 
sometimes  attended  this  sport.  In  the  reign  of  the  night.  In  this  manner  he  must  proceed,  till 
James  I.  Sir  Thomas  Monson  is  said  to  have  he  find  her  grow  tame  and  gentle ;  and,  when 
given  £1000  for  a  cast  of  hawks :  we  are  not  she  begins  to  feed  eagerly,  he  may  give  her  a 
&en  to  wonder  at  the  rigour  of  the  laws  made  sheep*s  heart.  He  may  now  begin  to  unhood 
to  preserve  a  sport  that  was  carried  to  such  an  her  in  the  day  time,  but  it  must  be  far  from 
extravagant  pitch.  In  the  34th  of  Edward  HI.  company,  first  giving  her  a  bit  or  two,  then  hood- 
it  was  made  felony  to  steal  a  hawk :  to  take  its  ing  her  gently,  and  giving  her  as  much  more, 
eggs  even  in  a  person's  own  ground,  was  punish-  When  she  is  sharp  set,  he  may  now  unhood  her, 
able  with  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  give  her  seme  meat  just  against  his  &ce  and 
besides  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure :  in  queen  eyes,  which  vrill  make  her  less  afraid  of  the 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  imprisonment  was  reduced  countenances  of  others.  She  must  be  borne 
to  three  months ;  but  the  offender  was  to  find  continually  on  the  hand,  till  she  is  properly 
security  for  seven  years,  or  lie  in  prison  till  be  manned,  causing  her  to  feed  in  company,  giving 
did.  her  in  the  momine,  about  sun-rise,  the  wing  of 
The  Norwegian  breed  was,  in  old  times,  in  a  pullet;  and  in  the  evening,  the  foot  of  a  hare 
high  esteem  in  England :  they  were  thought  or  coney,  cut  off  the  joint,  flead  and  laid  in 
bribes  worthy  a  king.  Geoffrey  Fitzpierre  gave  water,  which  being  squeezed  is  to  be  given  her 
two  good  Norway  hawks  to  king  John,  to  ob-  with  the  pinion  of  a  hen's  wing.  For  two  or 
Van  for  his  friend  Walter  Le  Madena,  the  liberty  three  days  give  her  washed  meat,  and  then  plu- 
of  exporting  100  weight  of  cheese;  and  Nicholas,  mage  in  more  or  less  quantity  as  she  is  thought 
the  Dane,  was  to  give  the  king  a  hawk  every  to  be  more  or  less  foul  within.  After  this,  being 
time  he  came  to  England,  that  he  might  have  hooded  again,  she  is  to  get  nothing  till  she  has 
free  liberty  to  traffic  throughout  the  king's  do-  gleamed  and  cast,  when  a  little  hot  meat  may  be 
minions.  They  were  also  made  the  tenures  by  given  her  in  company ;  and,  towards  evening, 
which  some  nobles  held  their  estates  from  the  she  may  be  allowed  to  plume  a  hen's  wing  in 
crown.  Thus  Sir  John  Stanley  had  a  grant  of  company  also.  Cleanse  the  feathers  of  her  cast- 
the  Isle  of  Man  from  Henry  IV.  to  be  held  of  ing,  if  foul  and  slimy ;  if  she  be  clean  within, 
the  king,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  by  homage  give  her  gentle  castings ;  and  when  she  is  re- 
and  the  service  of  two  frdcons,  on  the  day  of  claimed,  manned,  and  made  eager  and  sharp  set, 
his  or  their  coronation.    And  Philip  de  Hasting  feed  her  on  the  lure. 

held  his  manor  of  Combertoun,  in  Cambridge-       The  lure  is  a  piece  of  red  stuff  or  wool,  on 

shire,  by  the   service  of  keeping  the    king's  which  are  fixed  a  bill,  talons,  and  wings.    To 

fidcons.  this  is  likewise  fastened  a  piece  of  that  fiesh  on 

In  order  to  instruct  them,  the  following  me-  which  the  bird  feeds,  and  the  lure  is  thrown  out 

thod  is  generally  pursued  :— When  a  hawk  or  to  him.    When  they  intend  to  reclaim  or  recall 

felcon  b  taken,  she  must  be  seeled  in  such  a  him,  the  sight  of  food  brines  him  back ;  and  in 

manner,  that,  as  the  seeling  slackens,  she  may  time  the  voice  will  be  sufficient.    The  various 

Ke  what  provision  lies  before  her ;  but  care  plumage  with  which  the  lure  is  set  off  is  called 

ought  to  be  taken,  not  to  seel  her  too  hard.    A  a  *  drawer.'    When  they  accustom  the  hawk  to 

fidcon  or  hawk  newly  taken  should  have  all  new  fly  at  a  kite,  a  heron,  or  a  partridge,  they  change 

famiture,  as  new  jesses  of  good  leather,  mailled  the  drawer  according  to  the  kind  of  game  to  which 

^hes  with  buttons  at  the  end,  and  new  bewits.  be  is  to  be  devoted.    When  this  is  a  kite,  they 

l^ere  should  also  be  provided  a  small  round  fix  the  bill  and  feathers  of  that  bird  to  the  lure ; 

stick, to  stroke  the  hawk;  because,  the  oftener  and  so  of  the  rest:  and  in  order  to  entice  the 

this  is  done,  the  sooner  and  better  will  she  be  bird  to  his  object,  they  fristen  beneath  the  drawer 

manned.    She  must  also  have  two  large  bells,  or  plumage,  the  flesh  of  a  chicken,  or  other  fowl, 

'that  she  may  be  found  when  she  scattereth.'  occasionally  seasoned  with  sugar  and  spices,  to- 

Uerhood  should  be  well  fiishioned,  raised,  and  gether  with  marrow  and  other  delicacies.    Three 

embossed  a»ainst  her  eyes,  deep,  and  yet  strait  things  are  to  be  considered  before  the  lure  be 

enoagh  beneath,  that  it  may  fasten  about  her  showed  her:  l.That  she  be  bold  and  familiar  in 

bead  without  hurting  her;   and  her  beak  and  company,  and  not  afraid  of  dogs  and  horses. 

talons  must  be  a  little  coped,  but  not  so  near  as  2.  Snarp  set  and  hungry,  having  regard  to  the 

to  make  them  bleed.    A  soar  fiilcon,  which  has  hour  of  morning  and  evening,  when  you  would 

passed  the  seas,  will  be  harder  to  reclaim,  but  lure  her.     3.  Clean  within,  and  lure  well  gar- 

^iU  prove  the  best  of  fiUcons.    Her  food  roust  nished  with  meat  on  both  sides ;  and  when  you 

D2 
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intend  to  give  her  the  length  of  a  leash,  vou  must  and  frequently  occasions  the  loss  of  the  hawk, 
abscond.  She  must  also  be  unhooded,  and  But  if  she  happens  to  pursue  a  fowl,  and  being 
have  a  bit  or  two  given  her  on  the  lure  as  she  unable  to  recover  it  gives  it  over,  and  comes  in 
sits  on  your  fist ;  afterwards  take  the  lure  from  again  directly,  then  cast  out  a  seeled  duck  ;  and 
her,  and  hide  it  that  she  may  not  see  it ;  and,  if  she  stoop  and  truss  it  across  the  wings,  per- 
when  she  is  unseeled,  cast  the  lure  so  near  her,  mit  her  to  take  her  pleasure,  rewarding  her  also 
that  she  may  catch  it  within  the  length  of  her  with  the  heart,  brains,  tongue,  and  liver.  If 
leash,  and  as  soon  as  she  has  seized  it,  use  your  you  have  not  a  quick  duck,  take  her  down  with 
voice,  feeding  her  upon  tlie  lure,  on  the  ground,  a  dry  lure,  and  let  her  plume  a  pullet  and  feed 
with  the  heart  and  warm  thigh  of  a  pullet.  Hav-  upon  it.  A  hawk  will  thus  leain  to  give  over  a 
ing  so  lujped  your  falcon,  give  her  but  little  fowl  that  rakes  out,  and  on  hearing  the  falconer's 
meat  in  the  evening ;  and  let  this  luring  be  so  lure,  will  make  back  again,  and  know  the  better 
timely,  that  you  may  give  her  plumage  next  how  to  hold  in  the  head.  Some  hawks  have  a 
rooming'  on  your  fist.  When  she  has  cast  and  disdainful  coyness,  proceeding  from  their  being 
gleamed,  give  her  a  little  warm  meat.  About  high  fed :  such  a  hawk  must  not  be  rewarded 
noon,  tie  a  creance  to  her  leash ;  and  going  tliough  she  should  kill,  but  may  be  allowed  to 
into  the  field,  there  give  her  a  bit  or  two  upon  plume  a  little :  then  taking  a  sheep's  heart  cold, 
her  lure ;  then  unwind  the  creance,  and  draw  or  the  leg  of  a  pullet,  when  the  hawk  is  busy  in 
it  after  you  a  good  way  ;  and  let  him  who  has  pluming,  let  eitner  of  them  be  conveyed  into  the 
the  bird  hold  his  right  hand  on  the  tassel  of  her  body  of  the  fowl,  that  it  may  savour  of  it ;  and 
hood,  ready  to  unhood  her  as  soon  as  you  begin  when  the  hawk  has  eaten  the  heart,  brains,  and 
to  lure ;  to  which  if  she  come  well,  stoop  roundly  tongue  of  the  fowl,  take  out  what  is  enclosed, 
upon  it,  and  hastily  seize  it,  let  her  cast  two  or  call  her  to  your  fist,  and  feed  her  with  it ;  after- 
three  bits  thereon.  Then,  unseizing  and  taking  wards  give  her  some  of  the  feathers  of  the  fowl's 
her  off  the  lure,  hood  her  and  give  her  to  the  neck,  to  scour  her,  and  make  her  cast 
man  again;  and  going  farther  off,  till  she  is  When  Picons  are  taught  to  fly  at  rabbits, 
accustomed  to  come  freely  and  eagerly  to  the  hares,&c.,  it  is  called 'flying  at  the  &r;*  and  some 
lure ;  after  which  she  may  be  lured  in  company  are  instructed  to  fly  at  the  fiir  and  the  plume,  or  to 
taking  care  that  nothing  affright  her.  When  she  the  pursuit  of  hares  and  rabbits,  as  well  as  of 
is  used  to  the  lure  on  foot,  she  is  to  be  lured  on  pheasants  and  partridges,  &c.  For  this  purpose^ 
horseback ;  which  may  be  effected  the  sooner,  when  the  falcon  is  very  tame,  they  take  a  hare's 
by  causing  horsemen  to  be  about  her  when  lured  skin  stuffed  with  straw ;  and  having  fixed  to  it  a 
on  foot.  When  she  has  grown  fiimiliar  to  this  piece  of  chicken's  flesh,  or  such  food  as  the  faU 
way,  let  somebody  on  foot  hold  the  hawk,  and  con  is  most  fond  of,  they  tie  this  skin,  with  a 
the  person  on  horseback  must  call  and  cast  the  long  cord,  to  the  girth  of  a  horse,  and,  as  the 
lure  about  his  head,  the  holder  taking  off  the  skin  is  thus  dragged  along,  the  bird  imagines  it 
hood  by  the  tassel ;  and  if  she  seize  eagerly  on  to  be  a  hare  in  flight,  and  is  allowed  to  dart 
the  lure  without  fear  of  man  or  horse,  then  take  upon  it ;  and  is  thus  taught  to  distinguish  the 
off  the  creance,  and  lure  her  at  a  greater  dis-  animal.  Falcons  of  the  larger  kind  luive  been 
tance.  If  you  would  have  her  love  dogs  as  taught  to  fly  at  the  roebuck,  and  even  at  the  wild 
well  as  the  lure,  call  dogs  when  you  give  her  her  boar,  and  w  wolf.  With  this  view  thev  should 
living  or  plumaee.  After  this,  she  may  be  al-  be  accustomed  to  feed,  when  young,  nom  out 
lowed  to  fly,  in  a  large  field,  unencumbered  of  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  of  a  wolf's  or  boar's 
with  trees.  To  excite  her  to  fly,  whistle  softly ;  head  ;  the  whole  skin  of  the  animal  being  stuffed, 
unhood  her,  and  let  her  fly  with  her  head  to  the  so  as  to  make  it  appear  alrve.  While  the  bird 
wind  ;  as  she  will  thus  the  more  readily  get  upon  is  feeding,  the  felconer  begins  to  move  the  figure 
the  wing,  and  fly  upwards.  The  hawk  some-  gradually ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  bird 
times  flies  from  the  falconer's  fist,  and  takes  stand  learns  to  fiisten  itself  so  as  to  stand  firm,  not- 
on  the  ground :  this  is  a  fault  very  common  with  withstanding  the  precipitate  motions  with  are 
soar  falcons.  To  remedy  this,  fright  her  up  with  gradually  given  to  tne  stuffed  animal.  He  would 
your  wand;  and,  when  you  have  forced  her  to  lose  his  meal  if  he  quitted  his  hold,  and  there- 
take  a  turn  or  two,  take  her  down  to  the  lure,  fore  he  takes  care  to  secure  himself.  When 
and  feed  her.  But  if  this  does  not  do,  then  you  these  first  exercises  are  finished,  the  skin  is  placed 
must  have  in  readiness  a  duck  seeled,  so  that  on  a  cart,  drawn  by  ahorse  at  full  speed;  the 
they  may  see  no  way  but  backwards,  and  that  bird  follows  it,  and  is  particularly  feeding ;  and 
will  make  her  mount  the  higher.  Hold  this  then,  when  they  come  to  fly  him  in  the  field,  he 
duck  in  your  hand,  by  one  of  the  wings  near  never  fails  to  dart  on  the  head  of  the  first  beast 
the  body ;  then  lure  with  the  voice,  to  make  the  of  the  kind  he  discovers,  and  begins  to  scoop 
falcon  turn  her  head ;  and  when  she  is  at  a  rea-  out  the  eyes.  This  puts  the  animal  into  such 
sonable  pitch,  cast  your  duck  up  just  under  her;  distress,  thai  the  hunters  have  time  to  approach, 
when,  if  she  strike,  stoop,  or  truss  the  duck,  per-  and  despatch  it  with  their  spears, 
nr.it  her  to  kill  it,  and  reward  her  by  giving  her  FAXuAGE,  n.  s.  ?  Bubarous  Lat.  falda- 
a  reasonable  gorge.  After  you  have  practised  Faldfee.  ,  )gtiM*  A  privilege  which 
this  two  or  three  times,  your  hawk  will  leave  the  anciently  several  lords  reserved  to  themselves  of 
stand,  and,  delighted  to  be  on  the  wing,  will  be  setting  up  folds  of  sheep,  in  any  fields  within 
very  obedient.  It  is  not  convenient,  for  the  first  their  manors,  the  better  to  manure  them;  and 
or  second  time,  to  show  vour  hawk  a  large  fowl ;  this  not  only  with  their  own,  but  their  tenants' 
for  such  often  escape  from  the  hawk,  and  she  sheep :  &ldfee  is  a  composition  paid  anciently  by 
raket  after  them :  this  gives  the  falconer  trouble,  tenants  for  the  privilege  of  faldage. 
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FALIERIy  Marino,  doge  of  Venice,  in  the  FALKIRK,  a  considerable  town  of  Stirling- 
fourteenth  century.  To  revenge  some  trifling  af-  fhire,  situated  near  the  river  Canon,  on  the  high 
front  offered  to  him  in  a  satirical  poem  of  one  of  load  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow.  The  road  to 
the  aristocracy,  he  conspired  with  some,  to  put  Stirling  and  the  North  Islands  also  passes  through 
all  the  senators  to  death;  upon  a  day  agreed  on,  it  -.  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  celebrated 
and  annihilate  the  power  of  that  ordef.  He  was  Carron  iron  worlu.  The  town  stands  upon  an 
discovered  in  time,  sufficient  to  frustrate  all  his  eminence,  commanding  an  extensive  and  de- 
diabolioal  plans,  and,  together  with  his  associates,  Ughtful  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country, 
punished  with  death.  Lord  Byron  and  Dela-  Falkirk  was  formerly  a  borough  of  barony,  under 
figne  have  made  his  story  the  subject  of  a  the  baronial  jurisdiction  of  the  earls  of  L.nlith- 
dramatic  poem.  gow  and  Callander ;  but  no  records  are  extant 

FALDING,  n.  s.  1     Sax.  pealb,  pal*^;  Goth,    of  any  magistrates  having  been  invested  with 
Faldstool,  Ifalder,    A  kind  of  coarse    the  power  of  the  borough,  except  the  bailiff  of 

Faloustob.  Tcloth  ;    fold  or  wrapper  ;    the  earl ;  who,  before  the  abolition  of  hereditary 

£ildstool  is  a  folding  stool  or  chair;  a  kind  of  jurisdictions,  had  an  extensive  authority,  both  in 
stool  placed  at  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  at  which  civil  and  criminal  mattters.  It  is  now  governed 
the  kings  of  England  kneel  at  their  coronation.  by  a  barbn  bailie,  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the 
FALERII,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  and  manor;  an  officer,  wno,  within  the  bounds  of  his 
territory  of  Etruria,  on  the  west  or  right  side  of  jurisdiction,  can  enforce  the  payment  of  rents  to 
the  Tiber.  The  territory  was  fiunous  for  its  rich  any  amount,  and  decide  all  money  matters  under 
mstures  ;  hence  the  gramen  Faliscum  in  authors.  £2  sterling  :  he  can  also  punish  petty  offenders 
Eutropius  and  Frontinus  call  the  town  Falisci ;  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  chief  support 
which,  aocording  to  the  last,  was  sumamed  Co-  of  this  town  is  its  great  fairs  and  trysts  for  black 
Ionia  Junonia.  cattle  from  the  Highlands,  at  which,  on  an  average, 

FALISCI,  the  people  of  Falerii,  called  ^ui  there  are  sold  60,000  head  annually.  Falkirk 
by  Virgil,  because  they  afforded  supplemental  is  memorable  in  history  for  a  battle  fought  in  its 
laws  to  ihe  twelve  tables.  When  the  Falisci  neighbourhood  between  Edward  I.  of  England, 
were  besieged  by  Camillus,  a  schoolmaster  went  and  the  Scots  commanded  by  the  Grand  Steward 
out  of  the  gates  of  the  city  with  his  pupils,  and  of  Scotland,  Cumin  of  Badenoch,  and  Sir  Wil- 
proposed  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  the  liam  Wallace.  The  latter  had  been  invested 
Koman  enemy,  that  by  such  a  possession  he  with  the  supreme  command ;  but,  perceiving  that 
might  easily  oblige  the  place  to  surrender.  Ca-  this  gave  umbrage  to  the  nobility,  he  resigned 
millus  heaid  the  proposal  with  indignation,  and  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  noblemen  above 
ordered  the  man  to  be  stripped  naked*  and  whip-  mentioned,  reserving  to  himself  only  the  com- 
ped  back  to  the  town  by  the  boys  whom  he  mand  of  a  small  body  who  refused  to  follow 
wbhed  to  betray.  This  instance  of  generosity  another  leader.  The  Scots  generals  placed  their 
operated  upon  the  people  so  powerftilly,  that  pikemen  along  the  front,  and  lined  the  intervals, 
they  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  between  the  three  bodies  of  which  their  army 

FALK  or  Falck  (John  Peter),  a  disciple  of  was  composed,  with  archers ;  and,  dreading  the 
linn^,  studied  at  Upsal,  and  was  appointed  di-  great  superiority  of  the  English  cavalry,  endea- 
rector  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history,  at  St.  voured  to  secure  their  front  by  palisadoes  tied 
Petersbuivfa  ;  and  also  professor  of  botany  in  the  together  with  ropes.  The  battle  was  fought  on 
'  garden  of  the  apothecaries  in  that  metropolis,  the  22d  of  July  1298.  Edward  divided  his  army 
In  1768  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  en-  also  into  three  bodies ;  and  by  the  superiority 
gaged  Falk  to  assist  in  exploring  the  Russian  ofhis  archers,  defeated  the  Scots  with  great  slaugb- 
dominions ;  and  he  travelled  for  that  object  as  ter.  Wallace  alone  preserved  entire  the  troops 
far  as  Kasan,  when  he  was  recalled.  Being  af-  he  commanded ;  and,  retiring  behind  the  Carron, 
flicted  with  li3rpochondria  he  went  to  use  the  marched  leisurely  along  the  banks  of  that  river, 
baths  of  Kisliar,  and  returned  to  Kasan  much  which  prote<:ted  him  from  the  enemy.  In  this 
relieved :  but  bis  complaint  recurring  with  vio-  battle  kU  John  de  Graham,  a  hero  much  ce- 
lence,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  shooting  him-  lebrated  for  his  valoi,  and  styled  the  right  hand 
self  through  the  head  with  a  pistol,  March  31st,  of  Wallace.  His  epitaph  is  still  to  be  seen  on  a 
1774.  The  Travels  of  Falk  were  published  from  plain  stone  in  the  churcli-yard  of  Falkirk.  On 
his  papers,  by  professor  Laxman,  in  3  vols.  4to.  the  18ih  of  January,  1746,  a  battle  was  fought 
Petenouivh,  1785.  here  between  the  kin.;'s  forces  commanded  by 

FALKENSTEIN  (John  Henry),  a  voluminous  general  Hawley,  and  tlic  Highlanders  headed  by 
writer  of  Franconia,  was  bom  in  1682.  He  was  prince  Charles  Stuart.  The  former  were  seized 
^pointed  director  of  the  nobW  academy  at  with  a  panic  and  fled ;  but  colonel  Husk  with 
£naogen;  but  afterwards,  having  embraced  the  two  regiments,  who  kept  their  ground,  prevented 
Homan  catholic  £iith,  he  entered  into  the  service  the  Highlanders  from  pursuing  their  victory, 
of  the  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  on  whose  death  the  Extensive  ruins  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
margrave  of  Ajispach  became  his  patron.  He  hood  of  this  town,  supposed  by  some  antiqua- 
wrote  the  Antiquities  of  Nordgan,  in  the  bishop-  nans  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Pictish 
ric  of  Eichstadt,  3  vols,  folio,  and  several  other  government ;  but  others  believe  them  to  be  the 
works  of  a  similar  nature.  He  died  in  1760.  remains  of  some  Roman  stations.  On  taking 
FALKIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  trigynia  down  the  wall  of  the  church,  a  few  years  ago,  two 
order,  and  hexandria  class  of  plants :  cal.  mo-  inscriptions  were  found,  which  have  excited  con- 
aopl^Uous:  coa.  monopetalous  :  seeds  four,  siderable  controversy.  The  one  referred  to  events 
Species  one  only,  a  Cape  creeper.  supposed  to  have  occurred  not  many  centuritf 
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subsequent  to  the  Christian  era;  the  other  alluded  of  St.  Lewis,  and  the  Mallouines  :  but  they  are 

to  the  foundation  of  a  church  or  monastery  here  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Falkland 

in  the  eleventh  century.  Both,  however,  appeared  Islands.    Long,  between  50®  and   56*  W^  lal. 

in  a  character  and  under  peculiarities  &tal  to  their  from  51°  to  53°  S. 

supposed  antiquity :   therefore,  if  not  entirely  Falkland  Sound,  a  strait  or  bay  aeparatiDr 

spurious,  they  can  only  be  considered  an  attempt  the  two  largest  of  the  foregoing  islands. 

at  renewing  inscriptions  of  more  ancient  date.  FALL,  v.  n,k,vui.  Sax.peallen;GerTii. /b/fea 

The  annual  competition  of  bagpipers  was  formerly  Belg.  vallen;  Goth,  and  Swed.  yb/^  /   ab  Hek 

held  at  Falkirk,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  «?S3,  gays  Minsheu.    To  drop;  tumble  down 

transferred  to  Edinburgh.      It  is  twelve  miles  move  down;  sink;  descend  in  any  way:  hence 

south-east  of  Sterlmg,  and  twenty-four  west  of  to  decrease;  lessen;  ebb;  grow  shallow;  decline, 

E(hnburgh.                          -  ^.-  , .                 ,  become  dejected;  sink  below  something  else  in 

FALKLAND,  a  town  of  Fifeshire,  anciently  comparison ;  sink  into  weakness  and  apparent 

one  of  the  seats  of  the  MacdufFs,  earls  of  Fife,  torpor  (hence  the  phrase  «to  fall  asleep*);  come 

Avliich,  on  the  attainder  of  Munro  Stewart,  the  to  an  end  (as  that  which  falls  to  the  ground  does 

seventeenth  earl, in  142  4,  became  forfeited  to  the  with  regard  to  its  motion);  die.    To  &11  also 

crown,  and  afterwards  was  a  residence  of  the  frequently  includes  the  idea  of  casualty,  accident, 

Scottish  kings.      It  was  erected  into  a  royal  or  chance,  perhaps  fit>m  the  ancient  modes  of 

0 argh  by  James  II.  in  1458 :  enlarged  and  im-  decision  by  lot,  or  from  the  accidental  manner  in 

proved  by  James  V .  who  died  here  in  1542 ;  and  which  fruit  and  other  things  drop  around  us :  it 

received  a  renewal  of  its  charter  from  James  VI.  is  also  applied  to  wrath  and  punishment,  as  being 

in  1595,  *  to  obviate  (as  the  preamble  statw),  supposed  to  (all  with  weight ;  to  the  birth  of  ani- 

the   damage  and  inconvenience  sustained  for  xnals  who  are  dropped  from  the  mother,  «tc. 

want  of  innkeepers  and  victuallers,  by  the  man;r  As  an  active  verb,  to  fall  signifies  to  let  fell; 

prelates,  peers,  barons,  nobles,  and  others  of  their  gink ,  depress ;  diminish ;  yean ;  bring  forth.    Dr. 

subjects,  who  came  to  their  counter  seats.     By  Johnson  having  arranged  the  prepositions  with 

this  charter  Falkland  has  a  nght  to  hold  a  weekly  ^hich  fall  u  used  in  composition  alphabetically, 

market  and  four  annual  fairs.  The  town  is  n^tly  ^g  retain  that  order,  and  his  definitions  of  the 

built,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  exceUent  modificationof  meaning  the  verb  thus  undei^oes. 

water.    It  cames  on  a  manufacture  of  c(»rse  pall,  as  a  substantive,  signifies  the  act  of  dropping 

linens  and  osnaburghs,  and  is  governed  by  three  or  tumbUng  from  a  height,  or  erect  posture ;  de- 

oaihes,  fourteen  counsellors,  a  treasurer,  and  cline;  degradation;  declension  or  diminution 

town  clerk.    The  annual  revenue  of  the  borough  of  any  kind;  declivity:  it  is  used  particularly 

19  about  £100.  The  remains  of  the  palace  eymce  for  the  nishing  of  water  down  a  precipice  or 

Its  former  magnificence  and  elegance,  and  the  declivity,  or  into  a  larger  body  of  water;  for 

noble  taste  of  the  architect.    The  gateway  is  autumn,  the  season  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  and 

placed  betw^n  two  fine  round  towers;  and  on  fo,  any  conspicuous  or  remarkable  act  or  habit 

the  right  hand  joins  the  chapel,  roofed  with  wood,  of  felling,  as  *a  fall  of  rain;'  '  the  fall  of  timber;' 

Iiandsomely  gilt  and  painted,  but  ma  most  *  fan  of  prices,' &c.    Fall,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is 

ruinous  condition.     Beneath  are  several  apart-  one  of  those  general  words  of  which  it  is  very 

ments.  The  front  next  to  the  court  was  beautifuHy  difficult  to  ascertain  or  detail  the  fell  signification. 

adorned  with  statues,  heads  m  bas-relief,  and  it  retains  in  most  of  its  senses  some  part  of  its 

elegant  columns  not  reducible  to  any  order,  but  primitive  meaning,  and  implies,  eUher  literally  ' 

of  fine  proportion,  with  capitals  approaching  the  or  figuratively,  descent,  violence,  or  suddenness; 

Ionic  scroll.    Beneath  some  of  these  pillars  was  j^  ^^ny  of  its  senses  it  is  opposed  to  rise;  but 

inscribed  I.  R.  M.  G.  1537:  Jacobus  Rex,  Maria  j^  others  has  no  counterpart  ot  correlative, 

ue  Guise.    This  place  was  also  a  favorite  resi-  ^,                               .              .      ,         * 

dence  of  James  VI.  on  account  of  the  fine  park  ^^*  "^^T?  «»»«'^.f  ^  the  fcith ;  l^t  he  be  bonm 

and  deer.    The  east  side  was  accidenUy  burnt  ^9  ^^^  pridt  wiid  faUe  mxo  doom^.  dtwtl.     ^^ 

in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  park  ruined  ^^^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^,^.^^^^  ^^„  ^  ^^       ^'  "' 

dunng  Cromwells  usurpation ;  when  the  fine  •'                  Numb,  ii.  4. 

oaks  were  cut  down  to  build  the  fort  at  Perth.  Ye  shall  chiwe  yonr  enemies,  and  they  thaU  /«« 

Falkland  is  fifteen  miles  north  of  Edinburgh,  and  before  you  by  the  tword.                       Leo.  xxvi.  7. 

fifteen  south-east  of  Perth.                ^  ^  ,     ^  Tho«  ehelt  make  a  batdement  for  thy  nof.  that 

Falkland  Islands,  a  cluster  of  Islands  at  ^^^  i^^g  ^^^  ^x^^  ^^^  ^-^^^  hmuo,  if  any  man 

the  extremity  of  South  America,  not  fiur  from  the  fatt  from  thence.                                           Hdvf* 

Straits  of  Magellan.     They  were  discovered  by  There  feU  wrath  for  it  against  Israel.      %  Cknm. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins  in  1594.    The  soil  is  bad,  p^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  .u.                       j^^  „j,,  17. 

and  the  shores  are  beaten  by  oerpetual  storms.  Labour  to  enter  into  that  rest,  leet  any  man  /«« 

A  British  settlement  was  formed  m  1764,  but  the  ,fy„  the  same  example  of  unbelief.        Heh.  iv.  1 1. 

settlers  were  dispossessed  by  the  Spaniards  in  ^  ^^j,^,.      ^^^   ^,  ^  melodious  noi»  of  bird.. 

1770;  which  occasioned  an  armament  on  the  .niong  the  ipreading  branchee,  or  a  pleasing /««  o* 

part  of  Britain ;  but,  the  dispute  being  settled  by  ^^,  ^n^ing  violeady,  these  thinga  made  them  to 

a  convention,  the  British  regained  possession  of  gwoon  for  fear.                                           Wkitm» 

tliera.    In  1774,  however,  they  were  voluntarily  q^  f^^^„  ^„  ^^^  ^  ^^e  aword,  and  for  • 

abandoned  to  the  Spaniards.    The  soil  is  repre-  .p^ii^  ^^  }^^^  ^  g^^t  yy/  before  our  enemies, 

sented  as  a  mere  bog,  and  the  mountains  to  be  Jmdith,  viii.  9* 

barren.      They  have  been  called,  by  different  Wickeuness  may  well  be  oompaxed  to  a  boiu>m1eM 

navigators.  South  Belgia  Islands,  New  Islands  pit,  into  which  it  is  easier  to  keep  one's  self  from /•tf* 
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ing,  thu,  beiag  fallm,  to  giT^  one'i  lelf  any  sUy 
from  faUk^  infinitely.  air  P.  Sidnejf. 

AH  the  lands,  which  will/otf  to  her  nuyetty  there- 
abonts,  are  lai*ge  enoogh  to  contain  them.      Spenaer, 

0  Han!  haye  mind  of  that  last  bitter  throw ; 
For  as  the  tree  does/hU,  so  lyes  it  ever  low. 

/■•  rtwne  ^piMsiie. 

Till  the  empire  came  to  be  settled  in  Charles  the 
Great,  the  faB  of  the  Romans'  hnge  dominion,  con- 
cvrriaf  with  other  universal  erils,  caused  thoee  times 
to  be  days  of  mnch  aflliction  and  trouble  throaghout 
the  world.  Hoektr, 

For  soeh  things  as  dofiB  scarce  once  in  many  ages, 
H  did  soflice  to  take  each  order  as  was  reqnisite  when 
th^/ifl.  d. 

The  stoat  bishop  could  not  well  brook  that  his  pro- 
viaee  should  faU  into  their  hands.  Xnotfsf • 

Solvman,  chafed  with  the  lose  of  his  gallies  and 
best  toldiers,  and  with  tho  double  injury  done  unto 
him  by  the  Venetians,  /sff  into  such  a  rage  that  he 
cursed  Barbaroesa.  /d. 

Some /bill  ate  means  the  happier  to  rise. 

Skahpetm. 

1  saw  him  nm  after  a  gilded  butterfly ;  and  when 
be  caaght  it  he  let  it  go  again,  and  after  it  again ; 
and  over  and  over  he  comes,  and  up  again,  and 
csaght  it  again  ;  or  whether  his  /bS  enraged  him,  or 
bew  it  was,  he  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and  did  tear  it. 

id. 
What  can  be  their  business 
With  a  poor  weak  woman  /ottm  from  favour !   Id. 

-^—~^  Then  burst  his  mighty  heart  T 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  fsce, 
Bven  at  tha  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  CaMar  fOL 
Oh !  what  a/oB  was  there  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I  and  yon,  and  all  of  us  /bO  down. 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us.         Id» 
What  other  oath, 
limn  hoDosty  to  honesty  engaged  t 
That  this  ahall  be,  or  we  wUl  faU  lor  it.       /d. 
Thcve  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shnllow  rivers,  to  whose  faXU 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals.  /d. 

They  then  conceiving,  did  in  yeaning  time 
flail  paity-colonred  laaohs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 

Id. 
If  the  wmtijaa  that  vnoffM,  I  hope,  I  shall  make 
ibift  to  go  without  him.  /d. 

Bach  of  us  fM  in  praise  of  our  country  mistresses. 

Id. 
He  was  stirred. 
And  something  spoke  in  choler,  ill  and  hasty ; 
Bat  h»feU  to  himself  again,  and  sweetly 
la  all  the  rest  shewed  a  most  noble  patience.    Id, 

In  sweet  musickis  such  ait. 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heail, 

FaU  asleep  or  hearing  die.  Id, 

To^monow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
Aad  faU  thy  edgelesa  sword,  despair  and  die. 

Id. 
Bid  Cesar  svoon  f«— He  fell  4own  in  the  market- 
place, and  £Mmed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. — 
Hahaththe/aii«^-ncsfcici9.  /d. 

That  is  a  step. 
On  which  I  must  faXL  down,  or  else  o'erleap ; 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.  Id.  MoAtth. 

That  strain  again ;  it  had  a  dying  yiitf; 
O  it  came  o'er  my  ear,  like  the  sweet  South 
That  breathes  up(m  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  giving  odours.      Id.  Twelfth  Night. 
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I  have  two  beys 
Seek  Percy  and  thyself  sbout  the  fleld  ; 
But  seeing  thou  foBmi  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  assay  thee.  Id,  ffswy  IV. 

If  you  have  any  other  request  to  make,  hide  it  not ; 
for  ye  shall  find  we  will  not  make  your  countenance 
to /off  by  the  answer  ye  shall  receive.  Baecw. 

The  greatness  of  an  estate,  in  bulk  and  territory, 
doth  fail  under  measure ;  and  the  greatness  of  finances 
and  revenue  doth/oA  under  computation.  Id. 

If  a  man  would  endeavour  to  raise  orfoB  his  voice 
still  by  half  notes,  like  the  stops  of  a  lute,  or  by  whole 
notes  alone  without  halis,  as  far  as  an  eight,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  frame  his  voice  unto  it. 

Id.  Natmal  Hitiory. 
Ke.feU  at  difference  with  Ludovico  Sfortia,  who 
carried  the  key*  which  brought  him  in,  and  shut  him 
out.  Baeon'a  Hemry  VII. 

When  tbe  price  of  com  faUeth,  men  generally  break 
no  more  ground  than  will  supply  their  own  turn. 

Coram, 
O,  how  feeble  is  man's  power. 
That  if  good  fortune  faU, 
Cannot  add  another  hour. 
Nor  a  lost  hour  recall !  Donna. 

The  greatness  of  these  Irish  lords  suddenly  fell  and 
vanished,  when  their  oppressions  and  extonions  were 
taken  away.  Davie*. 

These,  by  obtruding  the  beginning  of  a  change  for 
the  entire  work  of  new  life,  will/al/ under  the  former 
guilt.  Hammond, 

That  the  Israelites  might  see  the  hand  of  Moses 
had  a  greater  stroke  in  the  fight  than  all  theirs,  the 
success  must  rise  and  fatt  with  it :  Amslek  roee,  and 
Israel  fiU,  with  his  hand  faOmg;  Amalek  faU,  and 
Israel. rises,  with  his  hand  raised. 

Bp.  HaWs  Conten^riatuma. 
Perhaps  thou  talkest  of  me,  and  do*8t  enquire 
Of  my  restraint :  why  here  I  live  alone ; 
And  oitiest  this  my  miserable  fail. 

DamaPa  CwU  War. 
They  not  obeying. 
Incurred,  what  could  they  less  f  the  penalty  ; 
And  manifold  in  sin,  deserved  to/hfl.         MUion. 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  winp 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaalted  night. 
At  every /oA  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  'tUl  it  smUed  !  Id. 

They  brought  scandal 
To  Israel,  diffidence  of  God,  and  doubt 
In  feeUe  hearts,  prepense  enough  before 
To  waver  or/<iU  off,  and  join  with  idols.       Id. 
None  on  their  feet  might  stand. 
Though  standing  else  as  rocks,  but  down  they/stf 
By  t^rasands,  angel  on  archangel  rolled.  id. 

Fame  of  thy  beauty  and  thy  youth. 
Among  the  rest  me  hither  brought. 
Finding  this  fame  faU  short  of  truth. 
Made  me  stoy  longer  than  I  thought.       WaOar, 
The  dogflsher  is  good  against  fattmg^eknaaa. 

Waltom. 
Paul's,  the  lata  theme  of  such  a  muse,  whose  flight 
Has  bravely  reached  and  soared  above  thy  height ; 
Now  shalt  thou  stand,  though  sword,  or  time,  or  ftre. 
Or  seal  more  Aeioe  then  they,  thy  fall  conspire. 

After  tbe  flood,  arU  to  Chaldea/i0; 
The  father  of  the  faithful  there  did  dwell. 
Who  both  their  parent  and  instructor  was.         Id. 
The  king,  understanding  of  their  adventure,  sud- 
denly faUa  to  take  pride  in  making  much  of  them. 


Her  memory  served  as  an  accuser  of  her  changei 
and  h.^r  own  handwriting  was  then  to  bear  testimony 
against  her /a/{.  Id. 
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Oft  iifattt  out,  tha^  while  one  thinkt  too  mnch  a^ 
bU  daiog,  he  leaves  to  do  the  effect  of  this  thinking 

/J. 

A  long  advertent  and  deliberate  connezing  of  con- 
sequents, which  ,^i/i«  not  in  the  common  road  of  ordi- 
nary men.  HaU^ 

When  a  horse  is  hungry,  and  comes  to  a  good  pas- 
tore,  hefaUi  to  his  food  immediately.  Id, 

I  am  faUen  upon  the  mention  of  mercuries. 

BojfU. 

When  about  twenty,  upon  the  falseneu  of  s  lover, 
she  feli  distracted.  Temple. 

The  odd  hours  at  the  end  of  the  solar  vear,  are  not 
indeed  fully  six,  but  are  deficient  10,'44' ;  which  de- 
ficiency, in  134  years,  collected,  amounts  to  a  whole 
day  :  and  hence  may  be  seen  the  reason  why  the  ver- 
nal equinox.,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council 
fiU  upon  the  21st  of  Maacliffattt  now  about  ten  days 
sooner.  HdUtr  on  Time, 

High  o'er  their  heads  a  mouldering  rock  is  placed, 
T])at  promises  a  fM,  and  shakes  at  eveiy  blast. 

I  am  willing  to  faU  this  argument :  'tis  free  for 
every  man  to  write  or  not  to  write  in  verse,  as  he 
thinks  it  is  or  is  not  his  talent,  or  as  he  imagines  the 
aadience  will  receive  it.  id. 

Since  both  cannot  possess  what  both  pursue, 
I'm  grieved,  my  friend,  the  chance  should  fa&  on  yon. 

Id, 

Some  painters  taking  precepts  in  too  literal  a  sense, 
have  faUen  thereby  into  great  inconveniences.        Id, 

What  crouds  of  patients  the  town  doctor  kills. 
Or  how  last/oi/  he  raited  the  weekly  bills.  Id, 

Down  throogh  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls 
The  crystal  streams  descend  in  murmuring /bib.  Id, 
He  fixti  the  fate  of  Caesar  did  foretell. 

And  pity'd  Rome  when  Rome  in  Caesar /etf; 

In  iron  clouds  concealed  the  publick  light. 

And  impious  mortals  feared  eternal  night.         Idm 

A  spark  like  thee,  of  the  man-killing  trade, 

FeU  sick,  and  thns  to  his  physician  said  ; 

Methinks  I  am  not  right  in  evfiy  part, 

I  feel  a  kind  of  trembling  at  my  heart ; 

My  pulse  unequal,  and  my  breath  is  strong ; 

Besides  a  filthy  fur  upon  my  tongue.       Id,  Ptrt. 

Upon  a  great^oZ^  of  rain  the  cnnent  carried  away  a 
huge  heap  of  apples.  L'Batnmge, 

They  fdl  to  blows,  insomuch  that  the  Argonauu 
slew  the  most  part  of  the  Delionos.  Id, 

This  book  must  stand  or/oA  with  thee ;  not  by  any 
opinion  I  have  of  it,  but  by  thy  own.  Loek$, 

Upon  lessening  interest  to  four  per  cent  you  faU 
the  price  of  your  native  commodities,  or  lessen  your 
trade,  or  else  prevent  not  the  high  use.  Id, 

Rents  will  faU,  and  incomes  every  day  lessen,  'till 
industry  and  fragality,  joined  to  a  well  ordered  trade, 
shall  restore  to  the  kingdom  the  riches  it  had  formerly. 

Id, 

All  liquid  bodies  are  difihsive ;  for  their  parts,  being 
in  motion,  have  no  connexion  one  with  another,  but 
glide  mad  fall  off  any  way,  as  gravity  and  the  air 
presseth  them.  9mmt, 

What  men  could  do. 

Is  done  already  :  heaven  and  earth  will  witness. 

If  Rome  most  faU,  that  we  are  innocent. 

Addi$im, 

We  must  immediately  fall  into  our  subject,  and 
treat  every  part  of  it  in  a  lively  manner.  Id, 

It  shows  the  nose  and  eyebrows,  with  the  several 
prominences  and  f^timg$  in  of  the  features,  much 
more  distinctly  than  any  other  kind  of  figure.       Id, 

You  shall  see  a  great  estate /otf  to  yoa,  which  you 
vould  have  lost  the  relish  of,  had  you  known  yourself 
horn  to  it.  Id, 
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Fortius  himself  ohfalU  in  tears  befiMV  ■• 
As  if  he  mourned  his  rival's  IH  success.  Id, 

I  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  mnfaOem, 
O'ercast  with  gloomy  cares  and  disconte&t.         Id, 

For  as  his  own  bright  image  he  surveyed. 
He  fell  in  love  with  die  fantastick  shade.  Id, 

Before  the /off  of  the  Po  into  the  gnlph,  it  receives 
into  its  channel  considerable  riverk        Id.  em  Italg. 
A  kind  refreshing  sleep  is^^iflea  upon  hin  : 
I  saw  him  stretched  at  ease,  his  fancy  lost 
In  pleasing  dreams.  Id.  (hie. 

Exalted  Socrates!  divinely  brave ! 
Injured  he  fell,  and  dying  he  foigave  ; 
Too  noble  for  revenge.  Creech's  Jmeeml, 

The  best  meufatt  under  the  severest  preasoxes. 

WakB. 
And  yon  have  known  none  in  health  vho  have 
pitied  you  ?  and  behold,  they  are  gone  before  yoa, 
even  since  yon /A  into  this  distemper.  Id, 

He  died  cahnly,  and  with  all  the  easinen  of  a  man 
faUmg  asleep.  Atterbwg, 

Prom  the  pound  weight,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  the  AuftU 
to  two  ounces  in  the  first  Pnnick  war;  when  Hanni- 
bal invaded  Italy,  to  one  ounce ;  then,  bj  the  Ps- 
pirian  law,  to  half  an  ounce.  Id. 

Cesar  therefore  gave  orders  to  build  his  gallies  ou 
the  Loir,  and  the  riven  that/UI  into  it.  Id, 

Birds  and  fowls,  that  rest  one  foot  to  ease  the 
other,  naturally  lay  their  heads  under  their  wings, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  fall  upon  the  foot  they 
stand  on.  CWyns. 

I  fell  in  love  with  the  character  of  Pomponins  At- 
ticus  ;  I  longed  to  imitate  him.  BUmnt  to  Pept, 

He,  careless  new,  of  interest,  fame,  or  fate. 

Perhaps  forgets  that  Oxford  e'er  was  great ; 

Or,  deeming  meanest  what  we  greatest  call. 

Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy/oA. 

Pope  to  Parnel. 
The  swain,  in  barren  deserts,  with  surprise 

Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise  ; 

And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds,  to  hear 

New  falU  of  water  murmurii^  in  his  ear.       Pojw. 

If  to  her  share  some  female  trrovtf aO, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  youll  forget  them  all.  Id. 
Ulyues  let  no  partial  favours /a/i. 
The  people's  parent,  he  protected  all. 

Id.  Odjftaejf, 
In  their  spiritual  and  temporal  courts  the  labour 
fan*  to  their  vicars-general,  proctors,  apparitors,  and 
seneschals.  Swifi, 

I  bad  more  leisure,  and  disposinon,  than  have 
since  fallen  to  my  share.  Id, 

Some  expressions /sff  from  him,  not  very  favour- 
able to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Id. 
Some  were  hurt  by  the  falls  they  got  by  leaping 
upon  the  ground.                            ChttUeer^s  TVaeef^. 
See  the  leaves  around  lufudlmf. 

Dry  and  withered  to  the  ground,- 
Thus  to  thoughtless  mortals  calling. 

With  a  sad  and  solemn  sound* 
Sons  of  Adam  once  in  Bden, 

Blighted  when  like  ns  yon /ell. 
Hear  the  lecture  we  are  reading, 
Tis  alas !  the  truth  we  tell.      Bp,  Henm, 

Thero  as  sad  Philomel,  alike  foriom. 
Sings  to  the  night  from  her  accustomed  thom ; 
While  at  sweet  intervals  each/UUiy  note 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  and  whispers  round  the  grot ; 
The  sister-wo  shall  calm  her  aching  breast. 
And  softer  slumbers  steal  her  cares  to  rest. 


FeUem,  faOm,  a  silent  heap!  her  heroes  all 
Sunk  in  their  urns  \  behold  die  pride  of  pomp 
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The  throne  of  nations,  yUZm/  obKond  in  dntt ; 
Even  yet  migeetical.  Byron. 

Up  Joan  eprong  to  Haidee's  bitter  ahriek. 

And  eanght  hitt/aOimg,  and  from  off  the  wall 
Snatched  down  hia  aabie,  in  hot  haate  to  wreak 

Vengeance  on  him  who  waa  the  caoae  of  all. 

Id, 

To  fall  away.  To  decline  giadaally;  to  fiide» 
to  languish ;  to  apostatise ;  to  sink  into  wicked- 
uess ;  to  perish ;  to  be  lost ;  to  revolt. 

The  fagitiYea/eff  awojf  to  the  king  of  Babylon. 

2  KtHgt, 
Say  not  then,  it  it  thioogh  the  Lord  that  I  feU 
a»ay ;  for  thou  ooghtett  not  to  do  the  things  that  he 
hateth.  Bcdm,  xr. 

These  for  a  while  belioTe^  and  in  time  of  tempta- 
tion ^bfl  awag,  Lukt  viii.  13. 
Still  propagate;  for  still  they/odaiMjf: 
lis  pmdence  to  prereat  entire  decay. 

DrydenU  VirgiL 
la  a  cvriooa  brede  of  needlework  one  eoloor  faXU 
amay  by  sncH  just  degrees,  and  another  rises  so  in- 
sensibly,  that  we  see  the  variety,  without  being  able 
to  distinguish  the  total  Tanishing  of  the  one  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  other.  Addison. 

Watery  vegetahlaa  are  proper,  and  fish  rather  thaa 
flesh :  in  a  Lent  diet  people  oommooly/oil  omm^. 

Arbuthnot  on  Diet, 

To  fall  back  To  £ul  of  a  promise  or  pur- 
pose; recede. 

We  have  ffhitnfdUm  bach  £rom  onr  resolations. 

Ta^» 

To  fall  dawn.  (Doum  is  sometimes  added  to 
^otf,  though  it  adds  little  to  the  signification.) 
To  prostrate  himself  in  adoration ;  to  sink ;  not 
to  stand ;  to  bend  as  a  suppliant 

He  that  herich  and  doith  not  is  lyk  to  a  man  bild- 
inge  his  hous  on  erthe  withonten  foondement,  into 
which  the  fiood  waa  hnrlid  ;  and  aaoon  it  fU  iom, 
and  tha/Ufaiw  dosas  of  that  bona  waa  maad  gret. 

WieHf.Uke. 
Shall  I  JhO  dome  to  the  atock  of  a  tree? 

laaiah  xUv.  11. 
All  kings  shidl  fUl  down  before  him ;  all  nations 
shaU  serve  htm.  -P^tss  Ixzii.  11. 

As  she  waa  speaking,  she/ril  doien  for  faintnesa. 

Suher  zv. 
Downfia  the  beauteous  youth ;  the  yawning  wound 
Gushed  out  a  posple  stream,  and  stained  the  ground. 

Dpyden. 

To  fall  from.  To  revolt;  to  depart  from  ad- 
herence. 

Clareaee 
Is  very  likely  to  fill  from  him. 

Skahiptan,  Homy  F/. 
The  emperor  being  much  solicited  by  the  ScoU  not 
to  be  a  help  to  rain  their  kingdom,  fM  by  degreea 
fnm  the  king  of  Sngland.  Hayward, 

Through  many  insenrible  dedinationa,  do  we  faU 
from  virtae  ;  and,  at  the  first,  are  so  gently  led  by 
vice  that  we  cannot  believe  our  accuaers.    Bp.  Hall, 

To  fall  in.  To  concur;  to  coincide ;  to  com- 
ply; to.  yield  to. 

Oar  fine  young  ladiea  readily  fidl  m  with  the  di- 
lection  of  the  grarer  sort.  Speetator. 

It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation,  which  ia  thiis 
given  to  change,  when  they  have  a  sovereign  that  is 
pione  to /off  m  with  all  the  tuma  and  veerings  of  the 
people.  AddiMM. 

Any  single  paper  that  /olb  m  with  the  popular 
taste,  and  pleases  more  than  ordinary,  brings  one  in 
a  gitat  retam  of  letters.  /d. 
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Objectiona  fall  m  here,  and  are  the  clearest  and 
most  oomrindng  argumenu  of  the  truth.   W^oodmMrd. 

His  reaaonings  in  thia  chapter  seem  to  faU  tn  with 
each  other ;  yet,  upon  a  closer  investigation,  we  shall 
find  them  proposed  with  great  variety  and  distinction. 

AUerbmy. 

When  the  war  waa  begun,  there  §oon  fell  m  other 
incidents  at  home,  which  made  the  continuance  of  it 
necessary.  Swift, 

That  prince  applied  himself  first  to  the  church  of 
England ;  and,  upon  their  refusal  to  /alt  m  with  his 
meaaures,  made  the  like  advances  to  the  dissenters. 

Id. 

To  fall  off.  To  aoostatise ;  to  revolt ;  to  for- 
sake ;  to  perish ;  to  aie  away ;  to  separate ;  to  be 
broken. 

Love  oools,  friendship  fallt  off,  brothers  dMde ; 
in  cities,  mutinies ;  in  countries,  discord. 


Oh,  Hamlet,  what  mfalUmg  offwu  there !    Id, 
They,  accustomed  to  afford  at  other  times  either 
silence  or  short  assent  to  what  he  did   purpose,  did 
thenybff  off,  and  fozsake  hinu  Hayward, 

What  cause 
Moved  out  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  atate. 
Favoured  of  heaTon  so  highly,  to^biil  o/f 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  wiU  T 

JftZtoa. 
Those  captive  tribes /«U  off 
From  God  to  worship  calves. 

Id,  Paradim  Loot, 

Languages  need  recruits  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  words  that  are  oontiniiaIlyyU&^  off  through 
disuse.  Feltom. 

To  fall  on.  To  make  an  assault ;  to  begin  the 
attack :  to  begin  eagerly  to  do  any  thing. 

Ech  that  schal  falle  on  that  stoon  schal  be  so  brisid, 
but  on  whom  it  schal  fallt  it  schal  alto  breke  him. 

Witdif.  Luk.  20. 

The  J  foil  on,  I  made  good  my  place ;  at  length  they 
came  to  the  broomstaff  with  me ;  I  defied  'em  still. 

Shaktpeare,     Honry  VIII, 
Fall  on,faU  on,  and  hear  him  not ; 

But  spare  his  person  for  his  father's  sake.Dfydsn. 

Draw  all;  and  when  I  give  the  word,/afl  on. 

Drydtn.  Oodipm, 

Some  coarse  cold  sailed  u  before  thee  set ; 
Bread  with  the  bran,  perhaps,  and  broken  meat ; 
FaU  on;  and  try  thy  appetite  to  eat.     Dryden,  Pen, 

He  pretenda,  among  the  rest,  to  quarrel  with  me,  to 
have/ottsn  foul  on  priesthood.  Dryden, 

TofaU  over.  To  revolt ;  to  desert  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

And  dost  thou  uowfaiU  oeat  to  my  foes  T 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it,  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calve's  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Shakepeaire,     King  John. 

TofaU  out.  To  quarrel ;  to  jar ;  to  grow  con* 
tentious :  to  happen ;  to  befall. 

It  many  times  falle  ont,  that  we  deem  ourselves 
much  deceived  in  others,  because  we  first  deceived 
ourselves.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

.  Kow,  for  the  most  part,  it  so  faUeth  ont,  touching 
things  which  generally  are  received,  that  although  in 
'  themselves  they  be  most  certain,  yet,  because  men  pre- 
sume them  granted  of  all,  we  are  hardliest  able  te 
bring  proof  of  their  certainty.  Hooker 

It  ao  fell  om,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-rode  on  the  way ;  of  those  we  told  him. 

SleAipeare 

Meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood. 
Seeking  sweet  favors  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  oui  with  her.  Id, 
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FAiJiouTUy  a  sea-port  town  of  ADtigua,  on  the 
south  shore,  between  English  Harbour  and  Ren- 
dezvous Bay,  seven  miles  south-east  of  St 
John's. 

Falmouth,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  called  also  the 
Point,  on  the  south  side  of  Martha  Brae  Harbour. 
Long.  61«  28*  W.,  lat.  17°  9'  N. 

Falmouth,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
district  of  Maine,  Cumberland  county,  seated 
on  Casco  Bay,  120  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Boston. 

Falmouth,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Barnstaple  county,  fifty  miles  south-east  by  south 
of  Boston,  on  the  north-east  of  Vineyard  Sound. 
It  was  buint  by  the  British  in  1775. 

Falmouth,  a  township  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
Hants  county,  opposite  Windsor,  twenty-eight 
miles  north-west  of  Halifax. 

Falmouth,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Lan- 
caster county,  twenty  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 

Falmouth,  a  town  of  Virginia,  in  Sufford 
county,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock; 
twenty-three  miles  south-west  of  Dumfries. 

FALSE,  adj,,  adv.  &  v.  a.  ^      Sax.  jalpe ;  Fr. 


Falsefa'ced,  adj. 
Falsc'heart, 
False'hearted, 
Falseheart^edness,  n.  s. 
False'hood,  n.  f . 
False'ly,  adv. 
False'ness,  n.  f. 
False'r, 

Falsifi'able,  adj. 
Falsifica'tion,  11.  8. 
Fal'sifieb, 
Fal'sify,  v.  a.  &  V.  n. 


fauxyfoMUt;  Ital. 
Span,  and  Port. 
faJiw;  Goth,  fak 
{from  feloj  to  cover 
or  conceal,  says 
Mr.  Thomson); 
'Lat.  faUus;  de- 
ceived. Untrue ; 
supposititious;  de- 
ceitnil ; dishonest; 
treacherous ;  not 
according  to  rule : 
as  au  adverb,  not 


Fal'sity,  n  t. 
truly,  honestly,  or  exactly  (a  barbarism).  To 
false  is  an  obsolete  verb,  expressing,  to  make 
false  (a  pledge  or  promise  implied) ;  to  deceive ; 
evade:  ralse&ced,  falseheart,  and  falsehearted, 
all  mean  deceitful,  the  first  being  applied  to  ap- 
pearances, the  last  two  to  motives :  as  our  great 
bard  says,  '  False  face  must  hide  what  the  false 
heart  aoUi  know.'  Falsehood,  falseness,  and 
fidsity,  are  want  of,  or  contrariety  to  truth; 
duplicity:  sometimes  falsehood  and  falsity 
express  simply  want  of  verbal  truth;  some- 
times intentional  deception  ;  a  lie ;  counterfeit ; 
imposture.  See  the  extract  from  Dr.  Paley. 
(We  only  hope  it  will  be  felt  that  his  list  of 
non-criminal  ntlsehoods  is  sufficiently  copious). 
Falsifiable  is  liable  to  be  counterfeited :  falsifi- 
cation, the  act  of  counterfeiting  or  making  any 
thing  appear  what  it  is  not,  as  well  as  that  of 
making  the  fiailsehood  of  any  deceitful  thing  ap- 
pear; confutation :  to  fiilsify  is  used  also  in  these 
different  senses, viz.  it  signifies  to  confute;  to 
counterfeit,  forge,  or  corrupt ;  as  well  as  to  vio- 
late a  pledge  given :  as  a  neuter  verb  it  means 
to  tell  falsehoods.  Drvden's  labored  defence 
(see  below)  of  his  use  of  the  verb  active,  seems 
almost  needless :  a  shield  is  falsified  when  it  is 
pierced,  in  the  same  sense  as  an  argument  when 
It  is  confuted,  i.  e.  the  falshood  of  its  assumed 
character  is  made  to  appear.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
'  Dryden,  with  all  this  effort,  was  not  able  to  na- 
turalise the  new  signification,  which  I  have 
never  seen  copied,  except  once  by  some  obscure 


nameless  writer,  and  which,  indeed  desnver  not 
to  be  received.'  We  have  copied  a  far  more 
barbarous  use  of  falsify  as  a  substantive,  first 
quoted  by  Mr.  Todd,  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

In  your  aniwen  there  remtaaM  faUkood.      /^^. 

Fai^fymg  the  balance  by  deceit.  Awm, 

Can  yott  on  him  %\KiAi  falniiei  obtrade? 
And  at  a  mortal  the  moat  iNite  delude  ?  Sam^. 

Sach  end  had  the  kid  ;  for  he  would  weaned  be 
Of  craft  coloured  with  cimplicity  ; 
And  such  end,  pardie,  does  all  them  remain. 
That  of  ittch  faUer't  friendship  been  fain.     Spauer. 

The  Irish  bards  use  to  forge  Kadfairify  every  thing 
a«  they  list,  to  please  or  displease  any  man.        id. 

Fair  seemly  pleasance  each  to  other  makes. 
With  groodly  purposes  there  as  they  sit ; 

And  in  KUfaUed  fancy  he  her  takes 
To  be  the  fairest  light  that  lived  yet. 

Id,  Faerie  Queme. 

Is*t  not  enough  that  to  this  lady  mild. 
Thou /ai«e  hast  thy  faith  with  perjury  T        Id* 
And  falted  oft  bis  blows  t'  illude  him  with  such 
bait.  '<<• 

He  fell,  at  a  huge  rocky  cliff. 
Whose  ftdse  foundation  waves  have  washed  away. 
With  dreadful  poise  is  from  the  main  land  reft.   14. 

Concerning  the  word  of  God,  whether  it  be  by  mis- 
construction of  the  sense,  or  by  faUificaiion  of  the 
words,  wittingly  to  endeavour  that  any  thing  may 
seem  divine  which  is  not,  is  very  plainly  to  abuse, 
and  even  to  falsify  Divine  evidence,  which  injaiy, 
offered  but  unto  men,  is  most  worthily  counted  heinoui. 

Id. 

Neither  are  they  able  to  break  through  those  a- 
roars  wherein  they  are  so  determinately  settled,  thst 
they  pay  unto  fcJinty  the  whole  sum  of  whatsoerer 
love  is  owmg  unto  God's  truth.  "• 

He  suddenly  faUiJUd  his  faidi,  and  villainouily 
slew  Selyrnifs  the  king,  as  he  was  bathing  himself, 
mistrusting  nothing  less  than  the/blieAoorf  of  the  pirate. 

JTnoUes't  Hittmy. 

Now,  fy  upon  my  falu  French ;  by  mine  honoar, 
in  true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate.  Shahtpean. 

King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess. 
That  great  Northumberland,  then /a2ss  to  him. 
Would  of  that  seed  grow  to  a  greater /aI«M». 

id. 

Time*s  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings. 
To  unmask /hbeAood,  and  bring  truth  to  light, 

To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  on  aged  things. 
To  wake  the  mom,  and  centinel  the  night. 
To  wrong  the  wronger^  till  he  render  right. 

Id. 

I  grant  him  bloody. 
Luxurious,  avaricious, /oIm,  deceitfol* 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  tin 
That  has  a  name.  id,  Madeth. 

What  thou  wouldett  highly. 
That  thou  wouldest  holily ;  wouldeit  not  p»ay  /«i*. 
And  yet  wouldest  wrongly  win.  '^« 

May  these  same  inslrumcnU,  which  you  profane. 
Never  sound  more!  When  drums  and  trumpeu shall 
I' the  field  prove  flaUerers,  let  courtt  and  cities  be 
Made  all  of  faUe-faoed  soothing. 

fd    Cvrkiomi 
I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  Afakehearted  traitor. 

Id.  King  H^my  VI.  p.  U' 
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—A  flUtijf  may  spoil  kit  cringe. 
Or  making  of  al«g»  in  which  conaisU 
Vach  of  hia  court  perfection. 

BeammotU  amd  FUidm,  Conmaiim, 
Take  a  Teaael,  and  make  a/otw  bottom  of  coarse 


caavaw  :  fill  it  with  earth  above  the  canvass. 


A  man  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  trast  of  his 
penon»  in  making  him  his  chamberlain  j  this  man, 
DO  ways  disgraced,  no  ways  discontent,  no  ways  pat 
in  fsar,  turns  ,/bfat  onto  him.  Id,  Htmry  VI. 

The  traitonms  or  treacheroos,  who  have  misled 
othen,  are  severely  punished  ;  and  the  neutrals  and 
filadiearted  friends  and  followers,  who  have  started 
asids  like  a  broken  bow,  he  noted.  fd. 

To  coonterfeit  the  dead  image  of  a  king  in  his  coin 
b  sn  high  offence  ;  hot  to  counterfeit  the  living  image 
of  a  king  in  hia  person,  csceedeth  all  faUifioiuiami  ; 
except  it  ahoold  be  that  of  a  Mahomet,  tliat  coonterfeils 
Diriae  honoor.  Id, 

Club  and  coibe-hoQao  gentlemen,  petty  merchants 
of  imall  conceits,  who  have  an  empty  habit  of  prating 
without  meaning,  always  aim  at  wit,  and  generally 
Biake/a<a»  fire.  ^SaoUU. 

For  how  can  that  be^Uis  which  every  tongue 
Of  every  mortal  man  affirms  for  true  ? 

Which  troth  hath  in  all  ages  been  so  strong. 
At,  loadstone  like,  all  hearts  it  ever  drew.  JXmss. 

Men  are  sponges,  which,  to  pour  out,  receive  ; 
Who  know/alftf  play,  rather  than  lose,  deceive. 

X^omie. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  hypocrisy  and  insincerity,  and 
all  faUeneii  or  jbolneas  of  intention,  especially  to 
penonated  devotion.  Hammumd^i  FtmdametUaU, 

To  leek  to  the  second  means,  with  neglect  of  the 
fint,  is  the  fruit  oi  a/abe  faith. 

Bp,  HalFt  Coniempiatumt. 
Artificer  of  £raud ;  he  was  the  first 
That  practised  faHmhooi  under  saintly  show. 

JUi^oN. 
That  Dannbios  ariseth  from  the  Pyrcnean  hills, 
and  that  the  earth  is  higher  towards  the  North,  are 
opioioos  truly  charged  on  Aristotle  by  the  restorer 
of  Epicurus,  and  alleaaily  confutable /aln<»a«. 

GtanoUU'i  Sceptu. 
It  shall  be  thy  work,  thy  shameful  work,  which  is 
in  ihy  power  to  shun,  to  make  him  live  to  see  thy 
iuihfaUi/ud,  and  hU  bed  defiled.  Sidney. 

Thou  dost  kill  me  with  thy  faltehodd :  and  it  grievea 
me  not  to  die,  hot  it  grieves  me  that  thou  art  the  mur- 
therer.  Id. 

Suppose  the  reverse  of  virtue  were  solemnly  en- 
acted, and  the  practice  of  fraud  and  rapine,  and  per- 
jury and  fnlmnm  to  a  man's  word,  and  all  vice  were 
established  by  a  law,  would  that  which  we  now  call 
vice  gain  the  repntation  of  virtue,  and  that  which  we 
now  call  viitoe  grow  odious  to  human  nature  f 

TiUotwm. 
There  was  no  hypocrisy  or  ftiaAaurUdmmt  m  all 
d)is.  StiUimgJUei. 

So  hast  thoo  cheated  Theseus  with  a  wile. 
Against  thy  vow,  returning  to  beguile 
Under  a  borrowed  name  ;  mm  fai*§  to  me, 
^falMe  thoo  an  to  him  who  set  thee  free. 

Drjfdm. 
A  farce  is  that  in  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in  a 
picture :  the  penons  and  actions  of  a  farce  are  all 
aanatural,  and  the  manners  faUe ;  that  u,  inconsist- 
nt  with  the  characters  of  mankind.  Id, 

Tell  him,  I  did  in  vain  his  brother  move. 
And  yet  he  faJMy  said  he  was  in  love ; 
FaUdg  ;  for  had  he  truly  loved,  at  least 
He  would  hava  ^ven  one  day  to  my  leqnett.  Id. 


His  crest  is  rashed  away,  his  ample  shield 
It  faUfiftd,  and  round  with  javlins  filled.         Id, 

I  used  the  word  falnfy,  iu  this  place,  to  mean  that 
the  shield  of  Tumus  was  not  proof  against  the  spears 
and  iavelins  of  the  Trojans,  which  had  pierced  it 
through  and  through  in  many  places,  llie  words 
which  accompany  this  new  one,  makes  my  meaning 
plain : 

Ma  si  V  Usbergo  d'  Ambi  era  perfetto, 
Che  mai  poteryoitorio  in  nessum  canto. 

Arioito,  cant.  xxri. 
FaUar  cannot  otherwise  be  turned  than  by  falsified  : 
for,  his  shield  wM/aUed,  is  not  English.  I  might 
indeed  have  contented  myself  with  saying,  his  shield 
was  pierced,  and  bored,  and  stuck  with  javelins.  Id, 
The  heart  of  man  looks  fair,  but  when  we  come  to 
lay  any  weight  upon  it,  the  ground  iMfalte  under  us. 

Xr  Sttfwtye, 
Boasters  are  natarally^Un/SsM,  and  the  people  of 
all  others,  that  put  their  shams  the  worst  together. 

Id. 
This  point  have  we  gained,  that  it  is  absolutely 
and  universally  unlawful  to  lie  nnd/Mfy.      Samtk, 

Probability  does  not  make  any  alteration,  either  in 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  things ;  bat  only  imports  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  their  clearness  or  appearance  to  the 
naderstanding.  Id, 

All  deception  in  the  course  of  life  is,  indeed,  no- 
thing else  but  a  lie  reduced  to  practice,  and  falsehood 
passing  £rom  words  to  things.  Id. 

Simeon  and  Levi  spake  not  otAy  feUsdy  but  insidi- 
ously, nay  hypocritically,  abuaing  proselytes  and  reli- 
gion. QooenmetU  of  the  Tomgme, 

The  poet  invents  this  fiction  to  prevent  posterity 
from  searching  after  this  isle,  and  to  preserve  his 
stoiy  from  detection  of  falsifieation.  Broome. 

There  are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies  ;  that  is, 
which  are  not  criminal :  aa,  where  no  one  is  deceived  ; 
which  is  the  case  in  parables,  fablee,  novels,  jests,  tales 
to  create  mirth,  ludicrous  embeUishmenu  of  a  story, 
where  the  declared  design  of  the  speaker  is  not  to  in- 
form but  to  divert,  &c.  In  such  instances  lio  confi- 
dence is  destroyed,  because  none  was  reposed. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy, 

Our  Saviour's  prophecy  stands  good  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  when  Jews  and  Pagans  united  all  their  en- 
deavours, under  Julian  the  apostate,  to  baffle  and 
falsify  the  prediction.  Addison. 

Such  as  are  treated  ill,  and  upbraided  falsely,  find 
out  an  intimate  friend  that  will  hear  their  complainta, 
and  endeavour  to  sooth  their  secret  resentments. 

Id.    SpeOaior, 

He  knows  that  to  be  inconvenient,  which  we  fals^ 
think  convenient  for  us.  Ssnahridye^s  Sermons. 

The  prince  is  in  no  danger  of  beii^  betrayed  by  the 
/aUeness,  or  cheated  by  the  avarice  of  such  a  servant. 

Rogers. 

False  happiness  is  like  false  money,  it  passes  for  a 
time  as  well  as  the  true,  and  serves  some  ordinary 
occasions ;  but,  when  it  is  brought  to  the  touch,  we 
find  the  lightness  and  alloy,  and  flsel  the  loes.  Pope. 

This  superadds  treachery  to  all  the  other  pestilent 
ingrediems  of  the  crime  i  *tis  the /ofat/lfiN^  the  most 
important  trust.  Beeeqf  of  Piety. 

When  Satire  flies  abroad  on  falsehoods  wing. 
Short  is  her  life,  and  impotent  her  sting ; 
But,  when  to  truth  allied,  the  woond  aha  gives 
Sinks  deep,  and  to  remotest  ages  lives.  ChmehiU. 

It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth,  than  from 
intentional  lying,  that  there  is  so  ihueh  falsehood  in 
the  world.  Johnsom, 
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Mtaj  SMk  to  hide  their  nnt  from  themfelvet  by  Grensund.     It  is  eight  leagues  long,  and  (ron 

fUm  gloMet,  and  from  others  by  excuiet  or  falm  one  to  four  broad,  containing  150  square  miles 

^^^^'         .            ,.  ,            ...    *''"*••  and  15,000 inhabitants.    The  south  point, called 

F^  of  womanfand,  canst  thou  declare,  Gieddesby  Head,  is  high  and  remarkable.    It  is 

""^«;Wov;:T;r  ^'^"^••'^''  U            ,      ,  fertile, exporting  40,0(W  ton, 

Langh  o'er  the  peiju^y,  «*^  ^°"'  ^^^'  ^^  ^J«  gJ^J  quanWy  of  fruit  it 

Then  in  thy  bosom  try.  Produces,  is  called  the  Orchard  of  Denmark.  It 

What  peace  is  there !               Bmtim.  "^  *  mineral  spring,  celebrated  for  its  cures.  The 

And  much  and  oft,  he  warned  him,  to  eschew  towns  are  Stubbekcebing  on  the  north,  and  Ny- 

J^abelbood  and  gaile,  and  aye  maintain  the  right,  kcebing  on  the  west :  the  latter  is  considered  the 

By  pleasure  nnseduced,  una  wed  by  lawless  might.  chief  place,  and  has  a  royal  castle ;  it  has  be- 

Beaitie.  sides  thirteen  villages.  The  Trindel  Reef,  with  but 

Let  not  the  goddess  find  that  thou  eight  feet  water,  runs  out  to  the  south-east  of  the 

Hast  dared  to /oln/]/ a  vow!  island. 

With  vengeance  every  crime  she  treaU,  FALTER,  v.  fl,  &  ».  n.   2        Isl.  vtmUtur,  a 

Bat  never  perjury  forgeu.                     Shendan.  Falterinoly.                   J  Stammerer;  Span. 

For  when  sparkling  wine  went  round,  faUar,  ftrtl  \  ULfaUendo,  Minsheu.    To  M 

Nerer  saw  I /aUeAood *  mask  j  fiequenUy  in  utterance;  to  stammer;  hesitate; 

active  verb,  we  should  imagine  to  be  a  corruption 

False  Bat,  a  bay  lying  east  of  the  Cape  of  from  filter,  in  the  instance  Dr.  Johnson  supplies. 

Good  Hope ;  frequented  by  vessels  during  the  «,      uu             •      *  j.j  •  i        i- 

nrevalenoe  of  the  north-west  winds  which  beirin  Trcmblhig  every  joynt  did  inly  quake, 

prevalence  oi  me  norin-westwTnas,wiiicn  begin  ^^  faUermg  tongue  at  last  these  words  seemed  fbith 

to  blow  in  May,  and  render  it  dangerous  to  re-  •'  ^  shake.                  Spenm^i  Fagne  Qitme. 

main  in  Table  Bay.     It  is  terminated  on  the  This  eanh  shall  have  a  feeling ;  and  thess  «toaes 

east  by  False  Cape,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Cape  Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  naUvo  king 

of  Good  Hope.     It  is  eighteen  miles  wide  at  its  Shall /ottsr  under  foul  r.^belUons  anna.    Shahpem 

entrance  ;  and  the  two  capes  bear  due  east  and  The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  stared, 

west  from  each  other.  With  gaping  months  for  issuing  words  piepaxed , 

False  Imprisonment  is  a  trespass  committed  The  still-bom  sounds  upon  the  palate  hong, 

against  a  person  by  arresting  and  imprisoning  And  died  imperfect  on  the /oXierNi^  tongne.l>ryd(». 

him  witliout  just  cause,  contrary  to  law;  or  where  How   far  idiots    are  concerned  in  the  want  or 

a  man  is  unlawfully  detained  without  legal  pro-  weakness  of  any  or  all  faculties,  an  exact  observatioa 

cess :  it  is  also  used  for  a  writ  which  is  brought  of  their  several  ways  of  faitermg  would  discover, 

for  this  trespass.     If  a  person  be  any  way  un-  ^^^' 

lawfully  detained  it  is  false  imprisonment :  and  H«  changes,  gods  t  and  faUen  at  the  question : 

considerable  damages  are  recoverable  in  those  ^"*  '•^'  *»»•  ^*>«*»'  ^  >«»^  <^«^*"  ^'^  ^^^Luk 

actions     See  Imprisonmeht  omiw. 

False  News  Spreading  op  in  order  to  make  '^*^^  ^^^  °**'^ ""'  ^  ^^^'  ^^'  *''^^'  *^^  ''*'*■ 

A'  '^"\"/^»  aPREADiNO  OP,  w  oroer  ro  make  f^^^^  ^^  foulness,  seeds,  and  oau. 

discord  between  the  king  and  nobilitjr,  or  con-  •'                                          Mortimer'M  H^ndo- 

cerning  any  great  man  of  the  realm,  is  punish-  He  found  hU  legs /otter.           ITmman's  Smgery. 

able  by  common  law  with  fine  and  imprisonment ;  How  melu  my  beating  heart !  as  I  behold 

which  is  confirmed  by  statutes  Westm.  1,  3  £dw.  Bach  lovely  nymph,  our  island's  boast  and  pride, 

I.  cap.  34 ;    2  Rich.  II.  staL  1,  cap.  5 :    and  12  Push  on  the  generous  steed,  that  strokes  along. 

Rich.  II.  cap.  11.  O'er  rough,  o'er  smooth,  nor  heeds  the  steepy  kill» 

FALSI  Crimen,  in  the  civil  law,  is  fraudu-  Nor /otter*  in  the  extended  vale  below.      SomervUe. 

lent  subornation  or  concealment,  with  design  to  These  aru  in  vain  our  rugged  natives  tiy, 

darken  or  hide  the  truth  and  make  things  appear  Strain  out  with/ottertn^  diffidence  a  lye, 

otherwise  than  they  are.     The  crimen  falsi  is  And  gain  a  kick  for  aukward  flatteiy.           /sAmw. 

committed,  1.   By  words,  as  when    a  witness  The  bright  tear  starting  in  the  impassioned  eyes 

swears  falsely.    2    By  writmg,  as  when  a  man  Of  silent  gratitude ;  the  smiling  gase 

antedates  a  contract,  or  the  like.     3.  By  deed,  Of  gratulation/attmii^  whUe  he  tries 

as  when  he  sells  by  false  weights  and  mea-  With  voice  of  transport  to  proclaim  thy  praise. 

FALSIFYING  a  Recoed  signifies  «howing  it  ''"'•"  j''^.  '!;*  ^  ?"5  "yj"? *?  ■""»  ~  "^ ' 

..                         rT>Li             ^laUa  It  rank  at  the  thought  but  of  givmg  her  pain : 

to  be  erroneous   Thus  lawyers  t^ch,  that  a  per-  g^,  ^^,^^  .^  ^„^  t^^fa^terig  tongue.  ^ 

son  purdiasing  land  of  another,  who  is  afterwards  ^j^j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^he  feelingsit  could  not  cxpliin. 

outlawed  of  felony,  &c.,  may  falsity  the  record,  SherHM- 

not  only  as  to  the  time  wherein  the  felony  is  sup-  Then,  soft  as  Elim's  well, 

«x>sed  to  have  been  committed,  but  also  as  to  the  The  predous  teais  of  new>born  freedom  fell 

point  of  the  offence.    But,  where  a  man  is  found  And  he,  whose  hardened  heart  alike  had  home 

guilty  by  verdict,  a  purchaser  cannot  falsify  as  to  The  house  of  bondage  and  the  oppressor's  frown. 

the  offence,  thouffh  he  may  for  the  time  where  The  stubborn  slave,  by  hope's  new  beams  subdued, 

the  party  is  found  guilty  generally  in  the  indict-  I"  faUermg  accenu  sobbed  his  gratitude, 

menty  because  the  tim«  is  n*t  material  upon  evi-  ^P'  ^'^* 

deuce.  FALUGA,  a  town  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad* 

FALSTER,  an  island  of  the  Baltic  belonging  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  whence  an 

to  Denmark,  is  separated  from  ^e  east  end  of  arm  of  that  river  issues  to  join  the  Tigris.     It  is 

Laaland  by  Guldborg  Sound,  and  from  Mcen  by  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Bagdad. 
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FAAfA  Clam OSA,  in  the  judicial  procedure  of 
the  church  ofScotland^a  ground  of  action  before 
a  presbytery  against  one  of  its  members,  inde- 
pendent of  any  reguhir  complaint  by  a  particular 
accuser.  Any  person  of  a  good  charsicter  may 
give  to  the  presbytery  a  complaint  against  one  of 
its  members ;  but  the  presbytery  is  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  citation  of  the  person  accused,  until 
the  accuser  gives  in  the  complaint,  under  his  hand, 
with  some  account  of  its  probability,  and  under- 
takes to  make  out  the  libel,  under  the  pain  of 
being  considered  as  a  slanderer.  But,  oesidea 
this,  the  presbytery  considers  itself  obliged  to 
proceed  against  any  of  its  members,  if  a  fama 
clamosa  of  the  scandal  is  great  This  they  can 
do  without  any  particular  accuser,  after  they 
have  enquired  into  the  rise,  occasion,  and  authors 
of  the  report ;  it  being  a  maxim  in  the  kirk  of 
Scotland  that  religion  must  suffer  if  the  scanda- 
lous or  immoral  actions  of  a  minister  are  not 
corrected.  After  they  have  considered  the  accu- 
sation, the  rale  is  to  order  the  party  accused  to 
be  citea,  and  to  draw  out  a  full  copy  of  what  is 
reported,  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  names.  He 
is  now  to  be  formally  summoned  to  appear ;  and 
has  at  least  ten  days'  notice  to  give  in  his  an- 
swers to  the  libel.  If  the  minister  appear,  at  the 
time  appointed,  the  libel  is  to  be  read  to  him, 
and  his  answers  are  also  to  be  read ;  and,  if  the 
tibel  be  found  relevant,  then  the  presbytexy  is  to 
endeavour  to  bring  him  to  a  confession.  Should 
the  matter  confe»ed  be  of  a  scandalous  nature, 
the  presbytery  generally  depose  him  from  his 
office,  and  appoint  him  in  due  time  to  appear 
before  the  congregation  where  the  scandal  was 
given,  and  make  public  confession  of  his  crime 
and  repentance.  If  a  minister  absent  himself  by 
leaving  the  place,  and  be  oontumacioos,  without 
making  any  relevant  excuse,  a  new  citation  is 
given,  and  intimation  is  made  at  his  own  church 
when  the  congregation  is  met,  that  he  is  to  be 
holden  as  confessed,  since  he  refused  to  appear 
before  them;  and  he  is  accordingly  deposed  trom 
his  office. 

FAllAGUSTA,  a  searoort  town  on  the  east 
coast  of  Cyprus.    It  is  about  two  utiles  in  cir- 
cumference; stands  on  a  rock ;  and  is  surrounded 
by  strong  walls  and  a  deep  ditch,  twenty  paces 
in  breadth.  The  walls,  which  are  very  thick,  are 
flanked  by  twelve  noble  towers.  This  fortress  serves 
as  a  prison  for  the  chief  malefoctors  of  the  island 
and  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions.    The 
town  has  two  gates,  with  drawbridges,  one  to  the 
land  the  other  to  the  sea  side.     Famagusta  was 
fortified  in  1193  by  Guy  de  Lusignan,  and  still 
farther  strengthened  during  the  period  of  ninety 
years  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Vene- 
tians and  Genoese.    Many  of  the  churches  are 
now  destroyed ;  and  the  whole  place  is  in  decay. 
The  Latin  cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas  is  converted 
into  a  mosone;   and  the  harbour  is  little  fre- 
quented.   Here  reside  an  aga,  a  cadi,  and  a 
governor  of  the  castle.    Famagusta  is  said  to  be 
^  ancient  Arsinoe.    Here  the  Lusignans  caused 
themselves  to  be  crowned  kings  of  Jerusalem. 
After  belonging  for  a  considerable  time  to  differ- 
^t  states  of  lUly,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks 
in  t570,  and  sarreiideied,  after  having  sustained 
six  assaults,  in  August  1571 .    The  victors  flayed 


the  commander  of  the  garrison  alive.  During  the 
siege  75,000  of  the  Turkish  army,  it  is  said, 
perished:  and  140,000  bomb  shells  were  ex- 
pended. 

FAMARO,  or  Famabs,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  North,  three  miles  south 
of  Valenciennes.  The  French  had  a  strong 
camp  at  this  town  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1793, 
when  they  were  defeated  and  driven  from  it  by 
the  combined  forces,  under  the  late  duke  of 
York  and  the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg. 

FAM'BLE,  v.^.  Dan./afii/er;Belg./offMfer, 
from  Goth,  fa^  deficiency ;  paucity,  and  mal 
speech,  says  Mr.  Tliomson.  To  hesitate  in  the 
speech.  '  This  word  I  find  only  in  Skinner.*- 
Dr.  Johnson. 

French,  fame;   Ital. 

Span.,  Port.,  and  Lat. 

fama;  Dor.  Gr.  ^Ofui; 

filfi^  to  speak,  probably 

^from   Chald.  C3fi»   the 

mouth.  —  Parkhurst. 


FAME,  ft.  f . 
Fa'med,  part,  adj, 
Fame'less, 

pAMOfii'lTY,  11.  i. 

Fa'mous,  a^. 
Fa'moused, 
Fa'mouslt,  adv, 
Fa'mousness,  fl.  f. 


Common  report;  cele- 
,  briw ;  universal  and  ac- 
knowledged distinction:  ramosity  is  sjrnony- 
mous  with  fame:  fameless  is  without  fame: 
filmed,  famous,  and  fiunoused,  celebrated;  re- 
nowned; much  talked  of 

And  Jhetut  tumede  agen  in  the  vertae  of  the 
Spirite  into  Galilee,  and  the  fkme  went  forth  of  him 
tb«o«gh  al  the  cimtree.  WieUf,  Lmk,  iv. 

There  rose  up  before  M oeea  two  hundred  and  fifty 
princes  of  the  awembly,  fmam  in  the  congregation, 
men  of  renown.  Numb,  xvi.  3. 

The  hoote  to  be  boilded  for  the  Lord  maat  be  ex- 
ceeding magnifical,  of  famt  and  of  gloiy  throughout 
all  cooAtriea.  CAreniete. 

He  [$fmmti  for  mildneea,  peace,  and  ptmyer. 


M. 


Heniy  the  Fifth,  Voofimom  to  live  long ; 
ItngUnH  ne'er  loet  a  king  of  eo  much  worth. 

Then  this  land  wt^fmtondjf  enriched 
With  politick  grave  couniel ;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace.  td. 

I  shall  shew  what  are  true  /omm.  Boeon. 

Pyreius  was  onl j  fammi  for  counterfeiting  all  base 
things ;  as  earthen  pitchers,  a  scullery,  rogues  together 
by  the  ears,  and  swine  tumbling  in  the  mire ;  where- 
upon he  was  sumamed  Rapographus. 

PeadbafM  on 

Detraction's  a  bold  monster,  and  feait  not 
To  wound  the /8mm  of  princes,  if  it  find 
But  any  blemish  in  their  Uvea  to  woik  on. 


I  shall  be  named  among  the^ 
Of  women,  sung  at  solemn  festivals. 

they  looked  on  the  paiticnlart  as  things /mein^ 
spoken  of  and  believed,  and  worthy  to  be  recorded 
and  read.  Qftm*t  Cotmologiam 

New  ways  I  must  attempt,  my  grovelling  name 
To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fitme.    Dtydtn, 

Mai^,  besides  myself,  have  heard  our/xnuwf  Wal- 
ler own,  that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  his  numbers 
from  the  Godfrey  of  Bnlloign,  turned  into  En^U^h  by 
Fairfox.  id. 

Aristides  was  an  Athenian  philosopher,  fkmed  for 
his  leamii^;  and  wisdom ;  but  converted  to  Christianity. 

Addimm, 

The  deaire  of  fama  will  not  suffer  endowmenu  to 
lie  useless.  Id.  8p$etator. 


FAM 

Thon  let  me,  fanuieta,  love  the  fields  and  woodi^ 
The  fruitful  watered  vales  and  running  floods. 

ifoy. 
What  it  this^^MHtf,  for  which  we  thoughts  emptoj. 
The  owner's  wife,  which  other  men  enjoy  ?       Pope, 
ThaXfame  is  wealth,  fantastic  poets  cry  ; 
That  wealth  ufame,  another  clan  reply  ; 
Who  know  no  guilt»  no  scandal,  but  in  rags. 
And  swell  in  just  proportion  to  their  bags. 

Tomtg. 
I  oonrted/ams  but  as  a  spur  to  brave 
And  honest  deeds ;  and  who  despises  fimu. 
Will  soon  renounce  the  virtues  that  deserve  it. 

MaUet. 
Happy  are  those  princes  who  are  educated  by  men 
who  are  at  once  virtuous  and  wise,  and  have  been  for 
some  time  in  the  school  of  aflHiction ;  who  we^h 
happiness  against  glory,  and  teach  their  royal  pupils 
the  real  value  61  fame.  Ooldaeuth, 

If  parliament  were  to  consider  the  sporting  with  re- 
putation of  as  much  importance  as  sporting  on  manors, 
and  pass  an  act  for  the  preservation  of  fame,  there 
are  many  would  thank  them  for  the  bUl.     Sheridatt, 

His  British  ySmitf ;  the  popular  celebrity  of  his  des- 
picable work,  had  preceded  him,  and  rendered  a  par- 
ticular report  to  his  co-plotters  unnecessary. 

Ckeetham'i  Life  of  Pome. 

FAMILIAR,  oiS,  k  n.  «.^     Yi/famiUerJa' 
FAHiL'xABLY,aJv.  f  miUe  ;  ItaX.famig- 

Famil'i ARIZE,  V.  a.  >  liare,  famiglia; 

Famil'le,  (Fr.)  iSpan.    and   Port. 

Fam'ily,  n.  s.  &  adj.  JfatmUarj  familia; 
lai.fttmUiaris,familia.  Domestic ;  relating  to  a 
femily :  hence  afiable ;  unceremonious ;  intimate 
with;  frequent;  easy:  as  a  substantive,  an  inti- 
mate inend,  acquaintance,  or  supposed  attendant 
spirit :  to  &miliarise  is  to  make  easy  by  habit  or 
custom :  a  family,  Lat  familia,  from  famul,  or 
famulus,  a  servant,  *  anciently  and  properly  the 
servants  belonging  to  one  common  master,^  says 
AinswoTth.  Those  who  dwell  together;  hence 
those  who  descend  from  a  common  stock  or  pro- 
genitor (for  they  commonly  dwell  together),  and 
a  course  of  descent  or  genealogy ;  and,  in  a  very 
correct  sense,  a  tribe,  class,  oi  species.  Enfa- 
mille  is  a  French  phrase  for  in  ihe  manner  of  a 
family. 

Of  Geishon  was  they^imiZy  of  the  Libnites. 

Numbert, 
I  lee  not  how  the  Scripture  could  be  possibly  made 
familiar  unto  all,  unleM  far  more  should  be  read  in  the 
people's  hearing  than  by  a  sermon  can  be  opened. 

Hooker. 
Let  us  ehuse  such  noble  counsel. 
That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  famitiar  to  us. 

Shakepeofo, 
Be  thoafamiliar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.  Id, 
Ths  king  is  n  noble  gentleman,  and  my  famUar, 

U. 
Love  is  m  famitiar ;  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  love. 

Id. 
Because  that  IfemSUaiijf  sometames 
Do  vse  you  for  my  feol,  and  chat  with  yon. 
Your  saadness  will  jest  upon  my  love.  Id, 

A  man  must  first  govern  himself,  ere  he  be  fit  to 
govern  %femlg  •  and  his  famS^,  ere  he  be  fit  to  bear 
the  government  in  the  eommonweakh.  Ralngh, 

Lesser  nusts  and  fogs  than  those  which  covered 
Greece  with  so  long  darkness,  do  faoMarig  present 
our  sensas  with  as  great  alteradons  in  the  sun  and 
moon.  /<i.  HiUvrff, 
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The  governor  came  to  us,  and,  af^  nlotitiflBi, 
said  famUiariy,  that  he  was  come  to  visit  si,  oi 
called  for  a  chair,  and  sat  him  down.  hem. 

There  be  two  great  feauliei  of  thingi,  nlpkaztos 
and  mercurial,  inflammable  and  not  inflaanaaUc,u> 
ture  and  crude,  oily  and  watiy.  U. 

A  poor  man  found  a  priest  famHier  with  kii  vife, 
and  because  he  spake  it  abroad,  and  ooold  not  pnn 
it,  the  priest  sued  him  for  defamation.  femim. 

It  is  mischief  enough,  if  they  can  be  dnvn  to  i 
less  dislike  of  ill  ;  whicJi  now,  by  long  acqaaisttacc, 
is  grown  so  familiar  to  their  eyes,  that  they  cum 
think  it  so  loathsome,  as  at  the  first  view. 

Bp.Bd. 

Ood  loves  at  once  famMianljf  and  fear ;  famSimei 
in  our  conversation,  and  fear  in  his  comBunds. 

Id,    CiSJIMfrfllfilil 

Or  changed  at  length,  and  to  the  place  confomed 
In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 
FamHiar  the  fieree  heat,  and  void  of  pain. 

JfibM. 

The  senses  at  first  let  in  particular  ideas ;  aad  the 
mind,  by  d^rees,  growing  fiaailim  with  some  of  thea, 
they  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  names  |ot  ti 
them.  Ude. 

Kalandar  straight  thought  ho  saw  his  nieee  ?«• 
thenia,  and  was  about  in  such  fmmJHar  sort  to  km 
spoken  unto  her ;  but  she,  in  grave  and  honoonUi 
manner,  gave  him  to  understand  tbathewasousiskci. 

He  unreins   • 
His  muse,  and  sports  in  loose /bmilior  stzaiio. 

The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look  <A  cos- 
passion  and  afiability  that  familiariMed  him  to  bj 
imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  fear  sad  ippR* 
hensions.  Id.  SpaHettr. 

When  he  finds  himself  avoided  and  neglected  hj 
hufamUian,  this  affects  him.  Rtyn- 

We  contract  at  last  such  an  intimacy  eadfuei^i 
with  them,  as  makes  it  difficult  and  irksome  for  u  i» 
call  off  our  minds.  AtHr^- 

They  range /anutiar  to  the  dome.  Pf*- 

They  say  any  mortals  may  enjoy  the  most  muaaif 
famUiarUiet  with  these  gentle  spirits.  ^^ 

Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence,    • 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense  ; 
Will,  like  a  friend,  famiUarljf  conve 
The  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  wa  '^ 

If  thy  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  tin  flood, 
Oo  and  complain  thy/aei%  is  young. 
Nor  own  thy  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long.       l^ 

He  was  amazed  how  so  impotent  and  groreliag  u 
insect  as  I  could  entratain  such  inhuman  idess,  ud 
in  so  famUiar  a  manner,  as  to  appear  wholly  nnoovcd 
■t  all  the  scenes  of  blood  and  desolation. 

Deluded  mortals,  whom  the  great 
Chuse  for  companions  tete  a-tete  i 
Who  at  their  dinners,  enfaoMe, 
Oet  leave  to  sit  whene'er  you  wUl.       Smf' 
The  night  made  little  impression  on  mysdf  i  ^  ^ 
cannot  answer  for  my  whole  faaiilg  ;  for  my  wife  jx^ 
vailed  on  me  to  take  somewhat.  l^ 

One  idea  which  is/amt<tar  to  the  mind,  conaMn' 
with  others  which  are  new  and  strange,  will  brisf 
those  new  ideas  into  easy  remembrance.  .  "^ 

Prudent  men  lock  up  their  motives;  lettiof  j** 
fltttiars  have  a  key  to  their  heart,  as  to  their  gsrdes. 


That  he  became  at  last  ridiculously  caatioB»>^ 
would  scarcely  answer  the  most  plain  and  fi^f^ 
question  without  previously  asking  me.      FreeUm> 
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Tkatisn  in  eontenpUtion  it  hii  blias^ 
WhoM  power  ia  *nch,  that  whom  the  lifts  from  earth 
She  nukes /bimZwr  with  a  Heaven  anseen. 
And  shows  him  glories  yet  to  be  revealed.     Cowper, 

Yet  to  the  accomplished  orator  all  this  is  so  faamUar, 
ia  coasequence  of  being  habitual,  that,  withont  think- 
iag  of  his  rales,  or  violating  any  one  of  them,  he  ap- 
plies them  all.  BeoHis. 

Sir  P.  I  am  convinced  of  it— Ah !  it  is  a  happi- 
Dcss  to  have  a  friend  whom  wo  can  trust  even  with 
one's /mn<y  secrets.  Sheridam* 

FkuiLiABSf  in  the  inquisition,  persons  who 
assisted  in  apprehending  tne  accusea,  and  carry- 
ing them  to  prison.  They  were  assistants  to  the 
inquisitor,  and  called  fiuniliars,  because  belong- 
iDg  to  his  family.    See  Ivquisition. 

FAMINE, «.*.       -^     Fr.  famine:   old  Fr. 

Fam'ish,  v.  a.  &t;.  n.  >fianit ;  Ital.  fame  ;  Lat. 

Fah'ishment,  n,».  jfamesy  hunger.  Dearth; 
hunger;  distress  from  want  of  food :  to  famish 
(apparently  derived  from  the  substantive)  is  to 
kill  with  hunger ;  to  starve ;  hence  to  deprive  of 
any  thing  essential  to  life. 

Our  castle's  strength 
Will  langh  a  liege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie, 
TiliyaMMS  and  the  ague  eat  them  np 

ShakMpeare. 

Yoa  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famish. 

Id, 
Apirias,  thoa  did'st  on  thy  gnt  bestow 
Fall  ninety  millions ;  yet,  when  this  was  spent. 

Ten  millions  stall  remained  to  thee ;  which  thon. 
Fearing  to  snffBr  tbiist  and  famuAmeni, 
In  poisoned  potion  drankest. 

HakewUl  tm  Ptxmdence. 
Thin  air 
Above  the  doods  will  pine  his  entrails  gross, 
And/iwiii  him  of  breath  if  not  of  bread.    Miktn. 

Fmmmu  havo  been  of  late  observed  to  be  rare, 
psftly  because  of  the  indnatry  of  mankind,  partly  by 
thoM  supplies  that  con*  by  sea,  but  principally  by  the 
goodness  of  God.  HaU. 

The  pains  oifmmiAed  Tantalus  hell  feel. 
And  Sisyphus,  that  labours  up  the  hill 
The  rowling  rock  in  vain  ;  and  curst  Ixion's  wheel. 

Drj/deti, 
This  city  never  felt  a  siege  before, 
Bm  from  the  lake  received  its  daily  store ; 
Which  now  shnt  up,  and  millions  crowded  here, 
Fami$ie  will  soon  in  multitudes  ^>pear.  Id. 

Tyranny  and  superstition,  like  those  other  destroyers 
ef  uisnkind ,  fmmnt  and  pestilence,  are  nearly  allied. 

RoberU(m*i  Sermon, 

What  though  their  Phoebus  kinder  warms, 
^flhiU  fragrance  blooms  and  beauty  charms ! 
When  wretches  range,  in  fagniAed  swarms. 

The  scented  groves. 


80,  when  the  eold  damp  shades  of  n^;ht  prevail, 
Wonos  may  bs  cnnght  by  either  head  or  tail ; 
Feitibly  drawn  frmn  many  a  dose  recess, 
Tbey  meet  with  little  pity,  no  redress ; 
Plnaged  in  the  stream,  they  lodge  upon  the  mud. 
Food  for  the  fmmth$d  rovers  of  the  flood.      Cbwpir. 

famam,  and  Pestilence,  her  first-born  son,' 
Attend  to  finish  what  the  sword  begun ; 
And  echoing  praises,  such  as  fiends  might  earn. 
And  Folly  pays,  resound  at  your  return.  Id, 

U)ad  o'er  the  camp  the  fiend  of  famine  shrieks, 
^&Us  all  her  brood,  and  champs  her  hundred  beaks. 

Vol.  IX. 


So  when  the  ybsuiAed  wolves  at  midnight  howl. 
Fell  serpents  hiss,  or  fierce  hyenas  growl ; 
Indignant  lions  rear  their  bristling  mail. 
And  lash  their  sides  with  undulating  tail.  Id» 

Onward  sweep  the  varied  nations ! 
Famine  long  haUx  dealt  their  rations.       BjrroM. 

FAN,  fi.  f .  &  V.  a.  Sax.  pann ;  Fr.  van  (for 
grain);  Lat.  vannia  (that  which  causes  light 
things  to  fly).  An  instrument  used  by  ladies  to 
cool  themselves ;  an  agricultural  instrument  for 
winnowing  corn ;  any  thing  by  which  the  air  is 
agitated ;  any  thing  of  the  shape,  appearance,  or 
used  for  the  purposes,  of  these  instruments. 
To  fan  is  to  cool,  ventilate,  or  winnow ;  also  to 
increase,  or  make  more  vehement,  a  flame  (as  the 
agitation  of  the  surrounding  air  does). 

Asses  shall  eat  clean  provender,  winnowed  with  the 
shovel  and  with  the  fan.  Itaiah  xxx.  24. 

Nature  worketh  in  us  all  a  love  to  our  own  counsels : 
the  contradiction  of  others  is  a  fan  to  inflame  thai 
love.  Hooker. 

In  the  wind  and  tempest  of  fortune's  frt>wn. 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  snd  powerful  fan, 
PuflSng  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away.     Shakepeare. 

With  scarfs,  andybiw,  and  double  change  of  bravery, 
Vflih  amber  bracelets,  beads,  with  all  this  knavery. 

Id. 
The  Korweyan  banners  flout  the  sky. 
And  fan  our  people  cold.  Id.  Madnik. 

Let  every  feeble  humour  shake  your  hearts ; 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 
Fan  you  into  despair.  Id.  CorioUmm. 

I  have  collected  some  few,  therein /ommm^  the  old* 
not  omitting  any.  Baoon't  Apoihejgnt. 

Flaile,  strawfork,  and  rake,  with  a  fan  that  ts 
strong.  rtMssr. 

Not  so  the  wicked ;  but  as  chaff,  which,  fanned. 
The  wind  drives,  so  the  wicked  shall  not  stand 
In  judgment.  MUton. 

Calm  as  the  breath  which /oiu  our  eastern  groves. 
And  bright,  as  when  thy  eyes  first  lighted  up  our  loves 

M/fffden. 

Thtfanmng  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows ; 
To  meet  the  fmanimg  wind  the  bosom  rose : 
The  famdng  wind  and  purling  streams  continue  her 
repose.  Id.  Cimon  and  Ipkigeniam 

As  a  peacock  and  crane  were  in  company,  the  pea- 
cock  spread  his  tail,  and  challenged  the  other  to  shew 
him  such  a  fan  of  feathers.  L'Eatrange. 

She  wag  fumed  into  slumbers  by  her  slaves. 

Spectator. 

For  the  cleansing  of  com  is  commonly  used  either 
a  wicker  ySm,  or  a  fan  with  sails. 

MorHmei^t  Hntbandrjf 

The  modest  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more. 
And  virgins  smiled  at  what  they  blushed  before. 

Pope. 

And  now  his  shorter  breath,  with  sultry  air. 
Pants  on  her  neck,  and /am  her  parting  hair.        Id, 

Fa V,  in  husbandry.    The  machine  used  for  this 

J>arpo8e  by  the  ancients  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
brm  similar  to  ours.  The  fiu,  which  Virgil 
calls  mystica  vannus  lacchi,  was  used  at  initia- 
tioDS  into  the  mysteries  of  the  ancients :  for,  as 
the  persons  who  were  initiated  into  any  of  the 
mysteries  were  to  be  particularly  good,  this  in- 
strument, which  separates  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  was  the  fittest  emblem  that  could  be  of 
setting  apart  the  good  and  virtuous  from  the 
vicious  and  useless  part  of  mankind.    It  is  figu* 
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ratively  applied  in  a  similar  manner,  Luke  iii.  17  A  charch  whoso  doctrines  are  doiviBd  fion  the 
Fans,  Ancient.    That  the  use  of  the  fan  was  cUar  fbantaint  of  the  Scriptoret,  whose  polity  end 
Known  to  the  ancients  is  very  evident  from  what  (iiidpline  are  formed  upon  the  moet  uncorrapted  mo- 
Terence  says,  Cape  hoc  flabellum,  et  ventulum  <*«^  •'  antiquity,  which  has  stood  imshakca  by  the 

huic  sic  facito:  and  from  Ovid,  De  Arte  Amandi,  "***  ^""««»  •^a>«»  ©f  P<>P«»y  «» the  one  hand,  and 

1^  |£|^  ftmatieum  on  the  other;  has  triomphed  over  all  the 

n    c  -^    .  .                                    A  V  11  irgttments  of  its  Enemies,  and  has  oothins  now  to 

Profait  et  tenaes  ventos  movisse  flabelio.  ".  _.     •»!.  t.  .  ^u  •     i     j           j      i      -T^ 

Tu^.  r         e  ^L.          •     .                    J       t  jir       ^  oontead  with  hot  their  slanders  and  calamiaes. 

The  fans  of  the  ancients  were  made  of  different  Mamtm 

materials  ;  but  the  most  elegant  were  composed  xhe  dooble  armatnre  of  St.  Peter  is  a  moSd'e- 

of  peacocks  feathers,  or  perhaps  pamted  so  as  to  itraeUve  engine,  than  the  tomaltuafy  weapon  naiched 

lepresent  a  peacock's  tail.  np  by  a/ana<idk.                                IVcoy  of  Piety. 

Fans,  Modern.     The  custom  which  prevails  It  is  thenewybiia/iM/ieligion,  now  in  the  heat  of 

among  European  ladies,  of  wearing  fans,  was  its  first  ferment,  of  the  righu  of  man,  which  rejecu 

l)onowed  from  the  east,  where  the  hot  climate  "U  estabUshmenu,  all   discipline,  all  ecclesiastical, 

renders  the  use  of  them  almost  indispensable,  "ad  in  truth  all  civil  order,  which  will  triumph,  and 

In  the  east  they  chiefly  use  those  of  large  size,  which  will  lay  prostrate  your  church;  which  will  destroy 

and  made  of  feathers,  to  keep  off  the  sun  and  jour  distinctions ;  and  which  will  put  aU  yoor  pro- 

flies.     In  July  and  Spain  they  have  a  sort  of  P«»«  *«  •«cuon,  and  dn^pem  yon  over  the  ««jiA^ 

square  fan,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  their  ^^  y^  ^        „^  ^  ^^  hypocriticaUy 

apartmenU,   and   particuUrly  over   the  tables:  nitr fmatinSljf folloTrcd                                      /d. 

these,  by  a  motion  given  them,  which  they  retain  Thy  country,  Wilberfbm,  with  just  disdain, 

a  long  time  on  account  of  their  perpendicular  Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  called 

suspension,  help  to  cool  the  air  and  drive  ofl  FanaHc,  for  thy  seal  to  loose  the  enthralled 

insects.     In  the  Greek  church,  a  fan  is  put  into  From  exile,  public  sale,  and  slavery's  chain, 

the  hands  of  the  deacons  in  the  ceremony  of  their  Cowpgr, 

ordination,  in  allusion  to  a  part  of  the  deacon's  Favatics.   The  ancients  called  those  fimatici, 

office  in  that  church,  which  is  to  keep  the  flies  "^^  passed  their  time  in  &na,  temples,  and  being, 

off  the  priesU  during  the  celebration  of  the  or  pretending  to  be,  often  seised  with  a  kind  of 

sacrament.  enthusiasm,  as  if  inspired  by  the  divinity,  showed 

FAN-PALM.    See  Talipot  Tree.  ^ild  and  antic  gestures.    Prudentius  represents 

FANAUIOTS,  or  Phanariots,  the  inhabitants  ^em  as  cutting  and  slashing  their  arms  with 

of  the  Greek  quarter,  or  Phanar,  (ro  fovV),  in  l^ives.    Shaking  the  head  was  also  common 

Coiwtantinople ;   particularly  the  noble  Greek  amone  the  fenatici;  for  Lampridius  informs  us 

families  resident  there  since  the  times  of  the  ^^  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  was  arrived  to 

Byzantine  emperors.    The  dragoman  or  inter-  ^^  piteh  of  madness,  as  to  shake  his  head  with 

preter  of  the  Porte,  is  taken  from  their  number.  ^^  gashed  fanatics. 

From  1731  to  1822,  the  Porte  also  chose  from  FANCOURT  (Samuel),  a  dissenting  minister, 

their  number  the  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  bominthe  west  of  England  in  1678.  He  became 

Walachia.     Till  1669,  the  office  of  dragoman  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Salisbury,  whence 

bad  been  filled  by  Jews  and  renegades.    In  that  be  was  obliged  to  remove  for  rejecting  the  Calvi- 

year,  Mahomet  iV.,  for  the  first  time,  employed  "*wt»c  opinions  of  election  and  reprobation.     He 

a  Greek,  Paoayotoki,  as  grand  interpreter.    (See  *ben  went  to  London,  where  he  establisbed  the 

Ranke's  Fwrtten  und  Volkfty  &c.,  vol.  i.,  under  fi«t  circulating  library,  about  the  year  1740,  but 

the  division />w«-«o»iii*errft>G'n>cA*ii.  J  The  in  this  he  was  not  greatly  encouraged .    He  wrote 

power  of  the  influential  Fanariots  soon  increased  a^i^e  controversial  tracts,  and  died  in  low  circum- 

so  much,  that,  after  the  cruel  death  of  the  last  stances  in  1768. 

native  hospodar  of  Walachia,  Bassaraba  Bran-  FAN'CY,  n. ».,  r.  n.  &  u.  a.^j       Fr.  fantmie; 

careo,  in  1731,  a  Greek,  Mavrocordatos,  was  ap-  Fan'cipul,  adj.                     lUlian    fantasia ; 

pointed  to  succeed  him.    A  Greek  physician,  Fan'cifully,  adv,                Latin  phantasia ; 

Marco  Zalloni,  who  was  chief  physician  to  the  Fan'cipulness,  n.».            > Greek  favrama: 

grand  vizier,  Yussuf  Pacha,  and  was  afterwards  Fan'cyfree,  adj.                    See  Fantasy. 

in  Bucharest  with  the  last  Greek  hospodar,  dis-  Fan'cymonger,  n.  s.              This  is  evidently 

closes,  in  his  Estai  nor  les  Fanariotet^  the  in-  Fan'cysick,  adj.                J  a  contraction  of 

trigues  of  those  Fanariot  upstarts,  their  exac-  that  word.    Imagination;  the  mental  power  of 

tions,  which  they  shared  with  the  Boyards,  and  framing  to  ourselves  images  or  representations  of 

the  artifices  and  bribery  by  which  they  contrived  tbings  or  persons :  hence  an  imaginary  as  di»- 

to  keep  their  sUtion  so  long,  imposing  on  the  t»nct  from  a  well-founded    opinion;   and   the 

igoorant  Turks  for  their  own  private  interest.  im^made;conception; supposition:  also  liking; 

In  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  in  1821,  the  inclination;    attachment;    humor  or    caprice; 

Fanariofis  used  no  influence,  or,  if  they  did,  it  lo^e :  to  fiincy,  as  a  verb  neuter,  signifies  to 

was  an  influence  injurious  to  their  countfymen.  imagine  or  believe  on  slight  grounds:  as  an  active 

Von  Hammer,  in  his  work  on  Constantinople  verb  to  pourtray  in  the  mind ;  to  imagine ;  be 

and  the  Bosphorus,  mentions  the  degeneracy  of  pleased  or  gratified  with.    Fancy-free  is  used  by 

the  Fanariots.  Shakspeare  for  free  from  love ;  fiincy-monger  is 

FANATIC^od^.&fi.t.^     Fr. fanaiigue;  Lat  one  ^bo  deab  in  imaginary  conceits  or  tricks; 

Fana-Kical,  flfi/jr.          Ifanaticui,  possessed,  fancy-sick,  one  of  unsound  imagination. 

Fahai'icalLY,  adv,      i  Wildly    enthusiastic;  Men's  private /atw?iM  must  give  place  to  the  higher 

Fa V ATTICISM,  n.i.         J  SUperstitiously     wild,  judgment  of  that  church  which  is  in  authority  ovet 

or  mad.  them.                                                       JfooAsr. 
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Tor  jon,  fkii  Han^a,  look  you  arm  yonnelf, 
To  fit  ywafimekt  to  your  fither*!  will  ; 
Or  tUe  the  law  of  Athana  yialdi  yoa  up 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  lingla  life.      8hak§p§are. 

Then  ia  a  maa  haants  the  foreat,  that  abusea  oar 
vouog  plants  with  carving  Roaalind  on  their  barki ; 
hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles ; 
all  fonooth,  deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind.  If  I 
could  meet  that  faneynumger,  I  woald  give  him  some 
good  coansel ;  for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of 
.ove  upon  him.  Id. 

How  now«  my  lord«  why  do  yoa  keep  alone ; 
Of  sorriest /(Mcief  your  companions  making, 
Uiiog  ihoae  thongbts  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  T  Id.  Macbeth. 

Tell  me  where  is  Jhnejf  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 
flow  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
It  ia  engendered  in  the  eyes» 
With  gaaiag  fed,  taxdfanejf  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Id.  Menhant  of  Vemee. 
Ninoa  both  admiring  her  judgment  and  valour,  to- 
pther  with  her  person  and  external  beauty,  fancied 
her  so  strongly,  as,  neglecting  all  princely  respects, 
be  took  her  from  her. husband.  Raleigh. 

The  ahering  of  the  scent,  coloar,  or  taste  of  fruit, 
by  infusing,  miiing,  or  catting  into  the  bark  or  the 
root  of  the  tree,  herb,  or  flower,  any  coloured,  aro- 
matical,  or  medicinal  snbatance,  are  bat  fanekt :  the 
cause  is,  for  that  those  things  have  passed  their  period, 
and  uoariah  not.  Baeom'e  Naiueal  Uittery. 

What  treaaures  did  he  bury  in  his  sumptuous  build- 
ings ?  and  how  foolish  and  faneiffd  were  they  ? 

Hayward. 

Albertna  Magnus,  with  somewhat  too  much  curiosity, 
was  somewhat  transported  with  too  much  faneijfdnean 
towards  the  influences  of  the  heavenly  motions,  and 
astrological  calcalatiooa.  Hale. 

It  woald  show  as  much  singularity  to  deny  this,  as 
it  does  %fmieifiA  facility  to  aflirm  it.  Qarth. 

Shakea|>eaie,/aiuy'«  sweetest  child ! 

Warbled  hia  native  wood-notea  wild.  Milium. 
In  the  soul 
Are  many  leaaer  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  aa  chief :  among  these  /onqf  next 
Her  office  holds  :  of  all  extemsl  things. 
Which  th«  five  watchful  senses  represent, 
She  forma  imaginations,  airy  shapes, 
Which  reason  joining,  or  dujoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm,  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge,  or  opinion.    Id,  Paradiee  Loei. 

A  person  of  a  full  and  ample  fortune,  who  was  not 
diitorbed  by  any  faneiea  in  religion.  Clarendon. 

True  worth  ahall  gain  me,  that  it  may  be  said 
Desert,  not  fame^,  once  a  woman  led.  Dryden, 

But  he  whose  noble  genius  is  allowed. 
Who  with  stretched  pinions  soars  above  the  crowd  ; 
Who  mighty  thought  can  clothe  with  manly  dress. 
He  whom  I  /ofwy,  bat  can  ne'er  expresa.  Id. 

One  that  waa  jost  entering  upon  m  long  journey, 
took  np  %.femeff  ci  patting  a  trick  upon  Mercury. 

L'Ettramge, 

Tis  not  nacesatty,  but  opinion,  that  makes  men 
miserable ;  and  when  we  oome  to  be /oiM^ncA,  tl^^re's 
CO  cure.  Id, 

If  our  search  haa  reached  no  farther  than  simile 
and  metaphor,  we  rather  fancy  than  know,  and  are 
tot  yet  penetrated  into  the  inside  and  reality  of  the 
uting;  but  content  ourselves  with  what  oar  imagina- 
Joi>«  furnish  us  with.  Locke. 

I  have  always  had  a  fancy,  that  learning  might  be 
>iade  a  play  and  recreation  to  children.  Id. 


It  waa  aa  imperfect  view  of  reason,  or,  perli^M, 
-  the  decayed  remains  of  an  ancient  tradition,  whidi 
aeemed  rather  to  float  on  men's  famAee  than  sink  deep 
into  their  hearta.  Id. 

Love  is  by  feney  led  about. 
From  hope  to  fear,  from  joy  to  doubt  • 

Whom  we  now  a  goddess  call. 
Divinely  graced  in  every  feature. 
Strait's  a  deformed,  a  perjured  creaturu ; 

Love  and  hate  vn  fancy  all.  GraneSUu 

The  little  chapel  called  the  Salutation  is  very  neat, 
and  built  with  a  pretty  fancy.  Addison. 

The  politician  would  be  contented  to  lose  three 
years  in  his  life,  could  he  place  things  in  the  posture 
which  he/a»cif«  they  will  stand  in  after  aoch  a  revo- 
lution of  time.  Id. 
Some  faneifml  men  have  expected  nothing  but  con- 
fusion and  rain  from  thooe  very  means,  whereby  both 
that  and  ibis  ia  most  effectually  prevented. 

Woodward'*  Natvrai  Hittory. 
A  resemblance  ia  humour  or  opinion,  a  fancy  for 
the  same  business  or  diversion,  is  a  ground  of  affection. 

CoUier. 
London-pride  is  a  pretty  fancy  for  borders. 

Afortttner, 
Though  no  evidence  affects  the  fancy  so  strongly  as 
that  of  sense,  yet  there  is  other  evidence  which  gives 
as  full  satisfaction,  and  as  clear  a  conviction  to  our 
reason.  Atterbwry, 

The  saltan  of  Egypt  kept  a  good  correspondence 
with  the  Jacobites  towards  the  head  -of  the  Nile,  for 
fear  they  should  take  a  fancy  to  turn  the  course  of 
that  river.  Arlmthnot. 

Imaginary  evils  soon  become  real  ones  by  indulge 
ing  our  reflections  on  them ;  as  he  who  in  a  melan- 
choly ,/ai^  sees  something  like  a  face  on  the  wall  or 
the  wainscot,  can,  by  two  or  three  touches  with  a  lead 
pencil,  make  it  look  visible^  and  agreeing  with  what 
he,^mc»0d.  Swift. 

Who  lives  to  Nature  rarely  can  be  poor ; 
Who  lives  to  fancy  never  can  be  rich.         Young. 
He  seemed,  dirongh  the  day,  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  profound  meditation,  and,  through  the  night,  ho 
was  disturbed  with  those  visionary  terrors  which  make 
an  io^pression  upon  a  weak  understanding  only  or  a 
disordered  fancy.       RoberUon't  History  of  Scotland. 
To  Uiee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  or  saw  : 
Though  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw. 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town.     Burns. 
That  a  people  beset  with  such  real  and  imaginary 
bugbears,   should  fancy  themselves  dreaming,  eve  n 
when  awake,  of  corpses,  and  graves,  and  coffins,  anJ 
other  terrible  things,  seems  natural  enough ;  but  that 
their  visions  ever  tended  to  any  real  or  useful  disco- 
very, I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt.  Beattie. 
O'tT  fancied  injury  Suspicion  pinea. 

And  in  grim  silence  gnaws  the  festering  wound  ; 
Deceit  the  rage-imbittered  smile  refines. 

And  Censure  spreads  the  viperous  hiss  around. 

Id. 
Pulci  was  sire  of  the  half-serioua  rhyme. 

Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 
And  revelled  in  thtfaneiee  of  the  time,  ^^ron. 

FAND  for  found.  It  is  retained  in  Scotland. 
FANDANGO  EL,  an  old  Spanish  dance, 
which  originated  roost  probably  in  Andalusia,  a 
province  of  the  south  of  Spain.  Foreigners  are 
very  much  astonished  and  not  less  ofTended, 
when  they  see  this  dance  for  the  first  time ;  how- 
ever, few  fail  to  become  reconciled  to  it.  It 
proceeds  f>radually  from  a  slow  and  uniform  to 
the  roost  lively,  but  never  violent  motion.  It  is 
said,  that  the  court  of  Rome,  scandalized  that  a 
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countiy  renowDed  for  its  faith,  should  not  have  n^  i,^  ■dkooUbUovi, 

long  before  proscribed  such  a  profane  dance,  re-  Whom  I  will  trust  u  I  will  wUgafm^d, 

aoWed  to  pronounce  a  formal  condemnation  of  it.  They  bear  the  mandate.               id.  BmitL 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  The  king  hath  waited  all  hit  rods 

matter,  and  the   fandango  was   prosecuted    tn  On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 

forma.     The   sentence  was  about  to  be   pro-  The  very  inttrumenu  of  chastisement ; 

nounced,  when  one  of  the  judges  observed,  that  f?  that  his  power,  like  to  n^famgUm  lion, 

a  criminal  could  not  be  condemned  without  ""^  **^'\*'!ll°/'i  ^^^'           J^  ^'^  ^' 

being    beard.     A  couple  of  Spaniards   were  ^.  ^  ,    .«  \?.   /  'i^i'***^! 

broulht  before  the  assemV  and^t  the  sound  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^:^::l:^'^^^  ^^ 

of  proper  instruments,  displayed  all  the  graces  g^^  creature,  have  overlong  or  oatgiofdngleelh, 

of  the  fiindango.    The  judges  were  so  much  ex-  ^Wch  ^  call  fmtgt  or  tasks;  ai  boaie,  pikes,  ol- 

dted,  that  their  severity  abandoned  them ;  their  mons,  and  dogs,  though  less, 

austere  countenances  began  to  relax,  they  rose,  Baeom't  Naimal  Hunr^ 

and  their  arms  and  legs  found  their  former  sup.  The/o-y.  of  a  bear,  and  the  tiuks  of  a  wild  boer, 

pleness.     The  hall  of  the  grave  Others  was  thus  ao  not  bite  worse,  and  make  deeper  gaahee,  than  i 

changed  into  a  dancine-room,  and  the  fandango  gooeeqaill  ■ometimee :  no  not  even  the  badger  Wid- 

vras  acGuitted.     The  fandango  is  seldom  danced  self,  who  it  aaid  to  be  eo  tenaciooa  of  hU  bite,  that  he 

but  at  the  theatre,  and  in  the  parties  of  the  lower  will  not  give  over  his  hold  till  ha  foeb  his  teeth  meet, 

classes.    In  these  cases,  as  well  as  when  this  and  the  bones  crack.                                  ITmmA. 

dance  is  performed  in  private  balls  of  the  higher  Prepar'd  to  Ay, 

classes,  which  seldom  occurs,  the  intention  is  The  fatal /aiy  drove  deep  within  his  thigh, 

no  more  than  lightly  marked ;  but  sometimes  a  ;i°^  /^"*  **»•  »«'^«« '  **»«  »«'^««  »<> »«'«  •«**°^   , 

few  persons  assemble  in  a  private  house,  and  The  bulk ;  the  bulk nnprppped,  faUs  headloigontb. 

dance  the  fandango  in  idl  its  genuine  indelicacy,  --    pi^-            .    .u   v     ^  .u          •»'»»«""• 

All  scruples  are'shaken  off.^  As  soon  as^e  of^I^^tS^dlS^ltltS'^^^^ 

dance  ^mences,  the  m«mmg  is  so  marked,  Ri^eVJhe  panting  savage  tTthe  found.      Addum. 

that  nobody  can  doubt  ^  the  tendency  of  the  a  hatnMl  tofm^  and  French  fooleries, 

motions  of  the  dancers.  The  fandango  is  danced  ^.  w^ti, 

by  two  persons  only,  who  never  touch  so  much  Not  Scythians,  nor  fierce  Dadans,  onward  rush 

as  each  other's  hands,  but  their  reciprocal  allure.  With  half  the  speed,  nor  half  so  swift  retreat : 

ments,  retreats,  approaches,  and  varied  move-  Inchariou,/aiye«Iwith  scythes,  they  scoiu  the  field, 

ments,  by  turns  pursuing  and  pursued,  their  I^nve  through  our  wedged  battalions  with  a  whirl, 

looks,  attitudes,  and  whole  expression  are  indi-  ^^  ■*»*^  *  dreadful  harvest  on  the  plain.    PkOipt, 

caUve   of  voluptuousness.     The   etymology  of  ,.J^^  protuberant/oiiys  of  the  yuca  are  to  be  treated 

the  word  fandango  is  not  known,  though  many  **^  ^*  tuberoses,                        Btmlfn'i  KaUniUu. 

plausible  derivations  have  been  suggested.    The  FA'NNEL,  fi.s.    TT.fanon,    A  sort  of  oma- 

seguidillas  is  another  kind  of  dance  peculiar  to  n^ent  like  a  scarf,  worn  about  the  left  arm  of  a 

the  Spaniards.     The  seguidillas  manchegas  is  mass-priest  when  he  ofticiates. 

the  name    by   vrhich  this   dance   is   generally  Item,  a  suite  of  vestmentes  of  blewe  velvette  ;  vith 

known.    It  is  danced  l^  two  or  four  couples,  a*^*  ■**'••»  and/mmri*,  agreeable, 

and  in  some  respects  resembles  the  fandango,  ^^^  */  ^'  ^-  ^^ 

though  it  is  a  perfectly  decent  dance.     The  FANO,  a  well  built  manufacturing  town  and 

bolero  is  another  species  of  fandango,  its  motions  bishop's  see  of  the  papal  state,  in  the  legation  of 

and  steps  very  slow  and  sedate,  but  growing  Ancona.    It  is  walled,  and  contains  a  noble 

rather  more  lively  towards  the   end.    In  all  square,  and  several  churches,  with  elegant  paint- 

these  dancesi  the  time  is  beat  by  castanets  (cas-  ings;  sdao  an  academy,  a  library,  and  opera-house. 

tanueUuL)  Silk  is  the  staple  commodity.  The  town  contains, 

F^f  £,  fi.  I.     Fr.  fane ;  Lat.  fanum.     A  among  other  remnants  of  antiquity,  the  ruins  of 

temple;    a  place  consecrated  to  religion.    A  a  triumphal  arch;  and  was  anciently  called  Fanum 

poetical  worn.  Fortune,  from  a  temple  built  here  to  Fortune, 

FA'NFARONyii.i.)     French,  from  the  Spa-  aif^r  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal  by  the  Romans. 

IFav  FAaoMAOE.      )  nish.   Originally  in  Ara-  Near  this  place  also  Narses  obtained  a  victoiy 

bic  it  signifies  one  who  promises  what  he  cannot  over  Theia«  king  of  the  Goths.    It  was  destroyed 

perform.    A  bully ;  a  hector ;  a  blusterer.  by  Totila,  and  rebuilt  by  Belisarius.    Population 

FANG,  V.  a.  &  n.  i.\     Sax.  lanjeo,  i^n^en,  7500.    Sixteen  miles  £.  N.E.  of  Urbino,  and 

Fang'lxd,  adf.         f  to  seize ;  Goth,  fanga  ;  thirty-two  nortlf-west  of  Ancona. 

Famo'lx,  fi.  s.           \  Belg.  van^en :  vang  is  Fano  (the  ancient  Othanus,  Uphanus,  and 

Fakglbd'n£SS,  n.  s.i  still  used  in  the  west  Calypso),  a  small  rocky  island,  north-west  of 

Fako'less,  o^'.        J  of  England.    To  seize;  Cape  Sidero,  in  the  island  of  Corfu.    It  com- 

grasp ;  gripe :  as  a  substantive  it  means  that  by  mands  a  complete  view  of  the  adjacent  navigation 

which  an  animal  seizes  or  lays  hold  of  its  prey;  of  the  Adriatic.    Population  500,  chiefly  Greeks. 

hence  the  tusks  of  the  boar,  the  teeth  of  the  lion,  Long,  of  the  northern  extremity,  19°  32'  £.,  Isi- 

Ice,  have  this  name;  and  any  remarkable  tooth-  39**  45'  N. 

like  protuberance :    fanged   is    furnished  with  Fano,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  Norway,  in  1st. 

fangs  or  long  teeth:  a  fangle  is  an  attempt;  a  70®  30'  N. 

scheme :  fangledness,  idle  scheming ;  fangled,  Fanoe,  a  small  island  of  Denmark,  near  North 

fashioned ;  made ;  hence  *  new  fangled,'  is  new  Jutland,  opposite  the  town  of  Rypen.     It  i-4 

fashioned ;  trifling :  fangless,  toothless.  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  s 
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eoosiderable  shipping  trade.  Popalation  2300. 
Jjoag.  ^  43'  E.y  laL  55"  25'  N. 

FANSHAW  (Sir  Richard),  a  celebrated  ambas- 
sador, was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Fanshaw  of  Ware 
Park  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  bom  about  1607. 
In  1635  he  was  employed  by  king  Charles  I., 
and  sent  resident  to  the  coart  of  Spain ;  whence, 
being  recalled  in  1641,  he  adhered  to  the  royal 
interest,  and  was  employed  in  several  important 
matters  of  state.  At  the  restoration  he  was  made 
master  of  the  requests ;  a  station  in  those  times  of 
considerable  profit.  In  1661  he  was  sent  envoy 
to  Portugal ;  and,  in  1662,  with  the  title  of  am- 
bassador; when  he  negociated  the  marriage  of 
Charles  II.  with  the  infanta  Catherina.  Upon 
his  return  he  was  made  a  privy  counsellor.  In 
1664  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  both  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  at  which  time  the  foundation  of  peace 
betwixt  those  crowns  and  England  was  hud  by 
him.  His  conduct  during  his  former  employ- 
ments in  those  courts  gained  him  such  esteem, 
that  his  reception  was  magnificent,  beyond  any 
thing  before  known ;  and  which  those  kings  de- 
clared was  not  to  be  a  precedent  to  succeeding 
ambassadors.  He  died  ^t  Madrid  in  1666,  on 
the  day  he  had  fixed  for  his  return  to  England. 
Besides  some  original  poems,  he  published  a 
translation  of  Bathista  Guarini*s  Pastor  Fido,  and 
another  of  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens.  Among  his 
posthumous  publioitions  are.  Letters  during  his 
embassies  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  with  his  life 
prefixed. 

Famshaw,  Cape,'  a  cape  on  the  north  side 
of  Frederick's  sound,  ana  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America.  Long.  226**  44'  E.,  lat.  57°  1 1'  N. 

FANTASIA,  in  the  Italian  music,  signifies 
fancy ;  and  is  used  for  a  composition,  wherein 
the  composer  ties  himself  to  no  particular  time, 
but  ranges  according  as  his  fancy  leads,  amidst 
various  movements,  different  airs,  &c.  This  is 
otherwise  called  tlie  capricious  style:  before 
sonatas  were  used,  there  were  many  of  this  kind, 
some  of  which  still  remain. 


Go  yon,  and  whtre  yon  ilad  m  maid. 

That  ere  the  aleep  hath  thrice  her  prayen  aaid. 

Rein  up  the  organs  of  httfmia^g 

Sleep  the  a«  sound  as  careless  infancy.  id, 

111  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd  conceited  trae  love  knots : 
To  hefankuiiek  may  become  a  yoath 
Of  greater  time  than  I. 

Id,  Two  GeMemeH  of  Vermuh 
Present  feats 
Are  leu  than  horrible  imaginings : 
My  thought,  whose  murther  yet  is  bat  fiaUtudoal, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise;  and  nothing  is. 
But  what  is  not.  Id.    Mldoboih, 

Are  ye  fanUuiieai,  or  that  indeed 
•  Which  outwardly  ye  shew  f  Id, 

England  is  so  idly  kinged. 
Her  sceptre  to  fantattiealfy  borne. 
By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow^  humourous  youth. 
That  fear  attends  her  not.  Id.     Homy  F. 

Tain  delight,  thou  feeder  of  my  follies. 
With  light /ontafluiiesf,  be  thou  my  favor ! 

BeamnonU  tmd  Fktdm, 

These  spirits  of  sense,  ukfanUtu^i  high  court. 
Judge  of  the  forms  of  objects,  ill  or  well  ; 

And  so  they  send  a  good  or  ill  report 
Down  to  the  heart,  where  all  affections  dwell. 

Daoioi. 

They  put  such  words  in  the  months  of  one  of  these 
fantastical  mind-infected  people  that  children  and 
musicians  call  lovers.  Sidney. 

I  dare  not  assume  to  myself  to  have  put  him  out  of 
conceit  with  it,  by  having  convinced  him  of  the  fam- 
tMtiealness  oi  it.  TiUotwrn.  Prefaee. 

One  cannot  so  much  om  fatttoitieaUjf  chnse,  even  or 
odd,  he  thinks  not  why.  Grow'$  Coimologia. 

We  are  taughi  to  clothe  our  minds  as  we  do  oar 
bodies,  after  the  fashion  in  vogue :  and  it  is  accounted 
r,  or  something  worse,  not  to  do  so. 


FANTASY,  n.  f . 
Fas'tasied,  adj. 
Fah'tasm,  n. «. 
Fantas'tic,  a4f« 
Fantas'tical, 
Fahtas'tically,  adv. 

FaBTA<TICN£SS,  fl.  f. 

Fahtas'ticalness. 


Fr.  faniasie :  Ital. 
Span.,  Port,  and  Lat. 
janUuia ;    Gr.    fav 

.  roffia,  show,  parade. 

^ Fancy;  imagination; 
idea  ;    whim  :    fan- 
tasm,    fantasticness, 
and   iantasticalness. 


have  the  same  meaning :  fantasied  is  filled  with 
wild  imaginations,  or  conceits :  fantastic,  and  ^n- 
tastical,  imaginary;  irrational;  not  real;  capri- 
cious; uncertain. 

Let  us  shewe  our  /anlonef  in  such  wordes  as  we 
lemeden  of  our  dame's  tonge.  Chaucer, 

0  who  does  know  the  bent  of  women's /anlaiy. 

^pemer'a  Faerie  Queene. 

And  with  the  ang'ry  sweet  thereof  allure. 
Chaste  ladies  ears  to  fantaeiee  impure.         Hubbard. 

1  would  wish  that  both  you  and  others  would  cease 
from  drawii^  the  Scriptures  to  yovafomUuiea  and  af- 
fections. WhUgifi. 

I  talk  of  dreams. 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
BegM  of  nothing  but  vain/onlMy ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  die  air, 
As4  nMM  jncwoifaat  than  the  wind.    Skakepoato. 


The  delight  that  a  man  takes  from  another's  sin, 
can  be  nothing  else  but  a  faniatiicat,  pretematural 
compUcency,  arising  from  that  which  be  really  has 
no  feeling  of.  SntfA. 

Duumvir  is  provided  with  an  imperious^  expensive, 
madfantastieh  mistress:  to  whom  he  retires  from  tho 
conversation  of  a  discreet  and  affectionate  wife. 

TaOer. 

Mankind  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and  the 
serious,  who,  both  of  them,  make  a  very  good  figure 
in  the  species,  so  loi^  as  they  keep  their  rsspective 
humours  from  degenerating  into  the  neighbouring  ex- 
treme ;  there  being  a  natural  tendency  in  the  one  to 
a  melancholy  moroseness,  and  in  the  other  to  a  /m- 
taetie  levity.  Addieon. 

We  are  apt  to  Aink  your  medallists  a  littl«/a»<asl»- 
eal  in  the  different  prices  they  set  upon  their  ooins« 
without  any  regard  to  the  metal  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Id. 

Nor  happiness  can  I,  nor  misery  feel. 

From  any  turn  of  htrfamiaHie  wheel.  Prior. 

By  the  power  oifantaey  we  see  colours  an  a  dream, 
or  a  mad  man  sees  things  before  him  which  are  not 
there.  Newton. 

Men  are  so  possessed  with  their  own  fancies,  that 
they  take  them  for  oracles  ;  and  are  arrived  to  some 
extraordinary  revelations  of  troth,  when  indeed  they 
do  but  dream  dreams,  and  amnse-themselxea  with  this 
fantaUkk  ideas  of  a  busy  imagination. 

DoeagoJ 
A  heavenly  mind 

May  be  indifferent  to  her  house  of  clay. 

And  slight  the  hovel  at  besMth  her  can  ; 
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Bat  how  a  body  aofantasHe,  trim,  witfaiu  fifteen  miles  of  OUT  gurisoQ.      The  Fan- 

And  qaaint  in  its  deportment  and  attire,  tees  disapproved  of  the  missioD,  and  in  conm^ 

Can  lodge  a  heavenly  miad^demandt  a  donbt.  quence  of  it  the  mediation  of  the  Britiah  officer 

Cowp§r,  y^^  QQ^  proposed :  whea  it  was  afterwards  oU 

Yoar  playful  traini,  on  snltiy  islands  born«  iered  it  was  rejected.  TheFantees  in  Anamaboe, 

Turn  oafanuutie  toe  at  eve  and  mora ;  a  town  surrounding  our  fort,  were  confident  in 

With  soft  sosorrant  voice  alteraate  sweep  their  powers  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  Aabantees ; 

Earth's  green  pavUions  and  encircling  deep.  ^^^  ^^^  jj  ^^  ^^^^  they  behaved  with    great 

Jfarwm.  cowardice,  and  were  defeated  with  a  slau^ter, 

There  with  a  litUe  Unge  of  Phantasy,  by  which  two-thirds  of  a  population  of   15,000 

Fantastic  faces  moped  and  mowed  on  high,  ^g^  destroyed.    Part  of  the  fagitives  took  sheU 

And  then  a  mitre  or  a  shrme  would  fix  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^            ^^  ^^  ^     %y^^  ^  ^      . 

The  eye  upon  Its  seemmg  crucifix.           Buron.  «u*/*             j-^.^                              •i.--^t 

^     *^                 ^                       "  the  mnrm,  and  lutants,  were  secure  withm  It.  Id 

FANTEES,  once  a  numerous  and  powerful  the  heat  of  the  battle  accidental  rather  than  de- 
race  of  Africans,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  extended  signed  hostilities  passed  between  the  conquerors 
their  influence  from  Cape  Coast  to  Acra,  and  in  and  the  English  garrison.     They  soon  ceased, 
the  interior  to  the  frontier  of  Ashantee.      Many  however,  and  a  good  understanding  was  estab- 
years  ago  they  were  subject  to  the  latter  power ;  lished.    Soon  afterwards  a  meeting  took  place 
but  threw  off  their  allegiance:  latterly  the  Ashan-  between  the  king  of  the  Ashantees  and  colonel 
tees  have  poured  down  upon  them  in  such  num-  Torrane,  the  govemor-in-chief  of  the  English  forts, 
bers,  that  they  have  almost  extirpated  this  race,  which  led  to  some  amicable  arrangements,  and 
They  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  especially  saved  from  death  the  numerous  poor 
forts,  and  governed  by  several  magistrates  called  creatures  secured  within  the  fort.  These  circum- 
pynins,  generally  chosen  by   the  public ;    but  stances  led  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Bowdich  to 
some  claim  an  hereditary  right  to  their  office.  Ashantee,  noticed  under  that  article.     The  first 
The  laws  are  strictly  executed ;  and  great  crimes  part  of  his  journey  was  through  the  country  be- 
are  said  to  be  rare,  especially  since  the  cessation  fore  possessed  by  the  Fantees.    It  had  felt  the 
of  the  slave  trade.  Yet  these  people  arc  described  scourge  of  war ;  and  though  the  soil  was  good, 
as  very  litigious,  and  often  plead  their  own  cause  amd  the  vegetation  flourishing,  there  was  a  great 
with  great  ability.     Polygamy  prevails  amongst  scarcity  offood  for  the  few  remaining  inhabitants, 
them  universally ;   girls  become  women  at  the  At  a  village  called  Payntree,  the  mission  first 
early  age  of  ten,  and  boys  men  at  twelve.  Their  began  to  see  something  of  the  domestic  life  of 
decline  is  etjually  quick,  and  begins  at  the  pe-  these  half  civilised  negroes.  They  remained  there 
riod  when  both  sexes,  in  temperate  climates,  ar-  a  day  to  procure  provisions  for  their  journey ;  and 
rive  at  full  maturity.    The  first  wife,  however,  Mr.  Bowdich  says, '  I  walked  wim  Mr.  Tad  lie 
generally  has  the  sole  mana:Tement  of  the  domes-  along  a  very  neat  path,  well  fenced  and  divided 
tic  concerns.    Any  female  whose  virtue  is  sus-  by  stiles,  to  a  com  plantation  of  at  least  twenty 
pected  is  made  to  swallow  a  quantity  of  a  certain  acres,  and  well   cultivated.     Pajmtree's  farm- 
species  of  bark,  to  which  large  draughts  of  water  house  was  situated  here,  and  afforded  superior 
are  added ;  when  if  the  whole  be  retained  on  conveniences ;  a  fowl-house,  a  pigeon-house,  and 
the  stomach  she  is  considered  guilty,  if  otherwise,  a  large  j^nary  raised  on  a  strong  stage.     As  we 
innocent.    The  dress  of  each  sex  consists  of  a  returned  we  paid  him  a  visits  and  were  refreshed 
piece  of  cloth  wrapped  loosely  about  the  body,  with  some  excellent  palm  wine ;   bis  dwelling 
This  garment  is  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  was  a  square  of  four  apartments,  which  were  en- 
girdle or  zone,  called  a  tombah,  to  which  women  tered  from  an  outer  one,  where  a  number  of 
of  rank  have  a  number  of  silver  keys  suspended,  drams  were  kept;  the  angles  were  occupied  by 
A  Fantee  may  be  known  ftt>m  other  Africans,  by  the  slaves;  and  his  own  room,  which  had  a  small 
small  scarifications  on  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  chamber,  was  decked  with  muskets,  bluii- 
cheek  bones,  and  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Both  derbusses,  cartouch  belts  fimtastically  ornament- 
men  and  women  are  cleanly.      Pepper  is  a  uni-  ed,  and  various  insignia.    The  order,  cleanliness, 
versal  ingredient  in  all  their  dishes,  of  which  the  and  comfi>rt  surprised  us :  the  sun  had  just  9€X^ 
principal  is  fish,  or  poultry  made  into  soup.     It  and  a  cheerfiil  nre  on  a  clean  hearth  supported 
IS  eaten  with  a  pudding  of  yams  or  plantains,  oV  the  evening  meal.    The  old  man  was  seated  in 
with  the  bread  of  the  country,  which  is  made  of  his  state  chair,  diverting  himself  with  his  child- 
maize,  ren  and  younger  wives ;  the  elder  one  was  look- 

The  Assins,  a  smaller  nation,  were  fix  ed  in  1806  ing  on  from  £e  opposite  apartment,  with  happy 

between  theFantees  and  Ashantees,  and  agitated  at  indifference:  it  was  the  first  scene  of  ^domestic 

that  time  with  internal  divisions ;  one  of  the  par-  comfort  I  had  witnessed  among  the  natives.'   p> 

ties  appealed  to  the  monarch  of  the  Ashantees,  18.    As  the  journey  proceeds  Mr.  Bowdich  de- 

who,  being  thus  furnished  with  a  ground  for  in-  scribes  the  face  of  this  country,  and  the  prospects 

terfering  in  the  disputes,  from  an  arbitrator  soon  around  them,  in  glowing  colors, 

became  a  party,  and,  attacking  the  adversaries  of  FANUM,  among  the  Romans,  a  temple  ox 

his  clients,  compelled  them  to  retire  into  the  place  consecrated  to  some  deity.    The  demigods 

country  of  the  Fantees,  where  the  Ashantees  re-  amon?  the  heathens  had  likewise  their  &na ;  and 

Bolvcfl  to  follow  and  punish  the  Fantees  for  af-  even  Cicero  erected  one  to  his  daughter  Tullia. 

fording  their  enemies  an  asylum.    This  brought  Fa  num  Vacdk^  in  ancient  geography,  a  vil- 

them  into  the  vicinity  of  one  of  our  forts,  the  lage  of  the  Sabines,  situated  between  Cures  and 

governor  of  which  wished  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  Mandela ;  where  stood  the  temple  of  Vacuns, 

to  treat  with  the  invaders,  who  had  advanced  to  goddess  of  the  idle  or  unemployed,  in  an  old.de- 
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cayed  state;  and  heace  the  epithet  putre,  used  by 
iJorace.    It  is  now  called  Vocone. 

FAOUA,  or  Foua,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypty 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  western  or  Roaetta  branch 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
NaucxaiiSy  and  was  built  by  the  Milesians  in  the 
reign  of  Psammitichus ;  it  formerly  communi- 
cated with  Alexandria  by  the  canal,  but  this  is  no 
longer  navigable.    Long.  31*  E.,  lat.  3l*»  IC  N. 

FAOUET,  a  town  of  Brittany,  France,  on  the 
Elle;  in  the  demurtment  of  the  Morbihan.  Popu- 
lation 2600.  Twenty-eight  miles  west  by  south 
of  Pontivy. 

FAP,  A^'.  Fuddled ;  drunk.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  cant  word  in  the  time  of  Shaks- 
peare. 

The  gentlemaa  had  dnmk  hiniMlf  oat  of  his  five 
seiiMt  i  and  being  fap,  nr,  wm,  «•  they  tay,  ce- 
fhiered.  SftoA^iearo. 

Faquier  CouvTTy  in  Virginia^  United  States, 
is  bounded  north  by  London,  and  east  by  Prince 
William  county.  It  is  about  fifW-five  miles  long, 
and  twenty  broad ;  and  contained,  in  1816, 22,689 
iohabitants.     Warren  Town  is  the  chief  place. 


FAH 

From  loathed  soila  he  gen  him  lightly  reare. 
And  ■trove  to  looee  the  ,/br>iiifised  itiog. 


FAR.  adv.  &  at^, 
Far'fetch,  n.  $. 
Far'fetchbd,  adj. 
Fab'fet, 
Far'most. 
Fab'ness,  is.  s. 
Far'piercivg,  adj. 
Far'shootivo, 
Far'tber, 
Farthest. 


Sax.  peo|i ;  Isl.  far ; 
Belg.  varre,  ver ;  6oth. 
Jiar;  all,  perhaps,  from 
the  Gr.  iroppe»,  longe. 
To  a  great  extent,  in 
any  direction ;  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  in  great  part  or 
proportion ;  in  a  certain 
point  or  degree.  As 
an  adjective,  far  means 


And  after  that  long  atrayed  here  and  there. 
Through  every  field  and  forest /ar  and  near. 

HwUard. 

In  a  kingdom  righdy  ordered,  after  a  law  it  once 
pnblished,  it  presently  takes  effect /or  and  wide ;  all 
states  framing  themselves  thereunto.  Hooker, 

Yet  it  mxut  be  withal  considered,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world  are  they  which  be  fartkoti  from 
perfection.  Id, 

He  sent  light-horsemen  into  Mesopotamia  with  a 
guide,  because  the  country  was  unto  him  beet  known ; 
following  not  far  after  himself  with  all  his  army. 

Answer  them 
How /or  forth  yon  do  like  their  articles. 

Shahtpearo, 
These  things  seem  small  and  undistiuguishable. 
Like  far  off  mountains  turned  into  doada.  Id. 

York,  with  aU  his/ar/<ef  policy.  Id. 

Is  it  far  you  ride  t 
— As  fmr,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
Twist  this  and  supper.  Id,  Macbeth. 

Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs. 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 
As  who  goe»fartkeit.  Id,  Jwimt  O^uar. 

I  do  not  think 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  stuff  within. 
Endows  a  man  but  hbn. 

You  speak  him^r. 
———I  don't  extend  him,  sir.     Id, 


distant;  remote ;  fiirther :  it  is  nsed  also  ellipti- 
cally,for  from  a  distant  place;  'for  off'  ex- 
presses a  great  distance,  or  to  a  ereat  distance ; 
snd  off  is  joined  with  far,  when  me  latter  is  not 
followed  hy  a  preposition,  as,  '  J  s6t  the  nets  far 
off,'  meaning  taxjrom  a  supposed  object.  Re- 
specting the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees 
of  &r.  Dr.  Johnson  savs  ^under '  farther'),  that 
no  analogy  can  make  rar  into  farther  or  farthest ; 
but  the  fiict  is,  the  Saxon  language  is  the  direct 
origin  of  all  these  forms  of  the  word,  and  has 
feor,  fecrref  and  feorrett^  in  the  three  degrees. 
A  far-fetch  is  a  deep  stratagem  or  trick.  Far- 
fetched, brought  from  far,  or  over-labored ;  far- 
fet,  a  compound  of  hr  and  fet,  an  obsolete  syno- 
nyme  of  fetch.  See  Fet  :  fer-most,  is  a  redund- 
ant superlative  of  hx:  the  examples  will  explain 
the  other  compounds. 

Ajkd  Zacaiye  seyde  to  the  anngel :  whereof  sehal 
Y  vyte  this  ?  for  Y  am  old  :  and  my  wyf  hath  gon 
ffr  ia  bir  dayes.  ^idif,  Ltik  vii. 

Tbs  yongere  sone  wente  forth  in  pilgrimage  into  a 
feramtite  and  ther  he  wastide  hise  goodie :  in  lyuynge 
lecheronsly.  id,  £dk  xv. 

The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from 
f»,  from  the  end  of  the  earth.         Deut,  xxvii.  49. 

When  they  were  by  Jebos  the  day  wtsfar  spent. 

Judges. 
A  man  taking  a  far  journey.  JforA. 

Beare  tbe  not  proude,  nor  take  not  out  of  measure, 
Bytde  not  thyne  house  on  heyth  vp  in  the  skye, 
Konne  fallcth/MV»,  but  he  that  cUmbeth  hye. 

Sir  T.  More. 
But  yet  more  mindfuU  of  his  honour  deare. 
Thro  of  the  grievous  smart  whieh  him  did  wring. 


If  we  may  behold  in  any  creature  any  one  spark  of 
that  eternal  fire,  or  any  far  off  dawning  of  God's 
glorious  brightness,  the  same  in  the  beauty,  motion, 
and  virtue  of  this  light  may  be  perceived.  Haleigk, 

Not  to  resolve,  is  to  resolve ;  and  many  times  it 
breeds  as  many  necessities,  and  engageth  as  far  in 
some  other  sort,  as  to  resolve. 


Those  countries  havo  ,/iir  greater  rivers,  and /or 
higher  mountains  to  pour  down  waters,  than  any  part 
of  the  old  worid.  Id. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  justify  the  cruelties  used 
towards  them,  which  had  their  reward  soon  after. 

Id,   Holg  War. 
,  Such  a  communication  passeth  far  better  through 
the  water  than  air.  Id.  Naiural  Huior$. 

And  yet  the  lights  which  in  my  tower  do  shine. 
Mine  eyes,  which  view  all  objecta  nigh  and /or. 
Look  not  into  this  little  world  of  mine.  Doiriei, 

Of  this  I  need  not  many  words  to  declare  hvwybf 
it  is  from  being  so  much  as  any  part  of  repentance* 

And  he,  like  some  imperious  Maronist, 
Conjures  the  Muses  that  they  him  assist ; 
Then  strives  he  to  bnmbast  hi^  feeble  lines 
With  fane-fetdu  phrase.        Bp,  HatlU  Satkei. 

Cherubic  watch,  and  of  a  sword  the  flame 
Wide-waving,  all  approach /Sir  e^  to  fright. 
And  guard  all  passage  to  the  tree  of  life.     Jfito*. 

God  hath  bid  dwell/or  off  alt  anxious  cares. 
And  not  molest  us  ;  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts,  and  notions 
vain.  id. 

Of  these  things  others  quickly  will  dispose. 
Whose  pains  have  earned  tbe  farftUhed  spoil. 

U 

Then,  to  perform  the  care  so  well  begun. 
To  him  I  showed  this  glorious  setting  sun. 
How,  by  her  people's  looks  pursued  from /or. 
She  mounted  on  a  bright  celestial  ear, 
OuUhiniog  Virgo,  or  the  Julian  star.         ifsvwK. 
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Bat  Jwaits  have  deeper  reaches. 
In  all  their  politick  farfetehei ; 
And  from  their  Coptick  prieet,  Kircherus, 
Found  oat  this  mystick  way  to  jeer  as. 

Hudibnu, 
He  meant  to  travel  into  far  countries,  until  his 
friend's  affection  either  ceased  or  prevailed.  Sidney* 

The  face  of  war. 
In  ancient  times,  doth  differ  ,/ar 
Fmm  what  our  fiery  battles  are.      Waller. 
Of  negatives  we  have  far  the  least  certainty,  and 
they  are  usaally  hardest,  and  many  times  impossible 
to  be  proved.  TiUoUtm. 

The  nations  far  and  near  contend  in  choice. 
And  send  the  flower  of  war  by  pablick  voice. 

Dryden, 
But  from  the  reading  of  my  book  and  me. 
Be  far,  ye  foes  of  virtuous  poetry  ! 
Who  fortune's  fault  upon  the  poor  can  throw. 
Point  lit  the  tattered  coat  and  ragged  shoe.       Id. 
The  field  is  spacious  I  deitign  to  sow. 
With  oxenfar  unfit  to  draw  the  plough.        Id. 
Par  otf  you  view  them  with  a  longing  eye 
l^pon  the  topmost  branch.  Id. 

By  his  command  we  boldly  crossed  the  line. 
And  bravely  fought  where  southern  stars  arise  : 
We  traced  the  farfetched  gold  into  the  mine. 
And  that  which  bribed  our  fathers  made  our  prise. 

Id. 
Then  loud  he  called  iBneas  thrice  by  name ; 
The  loud -repeated  voice  to  glad  .£neas  came  ; 
Great  Jove,  he  said,  and  the /arsAoofM^  god. 
Inspire  thy  mind  to  make  thy  challenge  good.  Id. 

The  painted  lizard  and  the  birds  of  prey. 
Foes  of  the  frugal  kind,  be /or  away.     Id.  Virgil. 

A  spacious  cave,  within  itefarmoii  part. 
Was  hewed  and  fashionbd  by  laborious  art. 
Through  the  hill's  hollow  sides.  Id.  jBneid. 

No  true  Egyptian  ever  knew  in  horses 
The  far  side  from  the  near.         Id.  Cleomenet, 

Their  nearness  on  all  quartert  to  the  enemy,  and 
their  famest  from  timely  succour  by  their  friends, 
have  forced  the  commanders  to  call  forth  the  utter- 
most number  of  able  hands  to  fight.  Ctwew. 

They  contented  themselves  with  the  opinions,  fa- 
shions, and  things  of  their  country,  without  looking 
any  farther.  Locke. 

The  custom  of  these  tongues  sometimes  wo  far  in- 
fluences the  expressions,  that  in  these  epistles  one 
may  observe  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  conjugations. 

Id.  On  St.  Paul't  EpiiOet. 
I   had   always  a  curiosity   to   look   back  into  the 
sources  of  things,  and  view  in  my  mind,  so  far  as  I 
was  able,  the  beginning  and  progress  of  a  rising  world. 

Burnetii  Theory. 
Till  on  the  Po  his  blasted  corps  was  huried. 
Far  from  his  country  in  the  western  world. 

Addimm* 
Inured  to  blood  ;  the  far  destroying  dart. 
And  the  best  weapon,  an  undaunted  htart.      Id, 
Vast  and  great 
Is  what  I  love ;  the  ^r-estended  ocean 
To  a  little  rivulet  I  prefer.  Prior. 

Pay  sacred  reverence  to  Apollo*s  song. 
Lest  wrathful  thefar-thootiny  god  emit 
Hb  fatal  arrows.  Id, 

For  far-fetched  rhymes  make  puszled  angels  stnin. 
And  in  low  prose  dull  Lucifer  complain.  Smith, 

With  costly  cates  Rome  stained  her  frugal  board  ; 
Then  with  ill-gotten  gold  she  bought  a  lord  : 
Corruption,  discord,  losMxy  combined, 
Down  sunk  the /or-famed  mistress  of  mankind. 

Artnthnot. 


Besides  he's  lovely  ybr  above  the  rest. 
With  you  immortal,  and  with  bematy  blest. 

Fspe. 
Ah !  hope  not  yet  to  breathe  thy  native  air  ^ 
Far  other  joomey  first  demands  thy  care.        ii. 

From  the  same  lineage  stem  iBetee  came, 
The/ir-fiuned  brother  of  the  enchantress  dame. 

Ii. 
Atlas,  her  sire,  to  whose  fwrpiercmg  eye 
The  wonders  of  the  deep  expanded  lie  ; 
The'  eternal  columns  which  on  earth  he  rears. 
End  in  the  starry  vault  and  prop  the  spheres.  H. 

Under  this  head  we  may  rank  those  words  which 
signify  different  ideas,  by  a  sort  of  an  unaccoontsUe 
far-fetched  analogy,  or  distant  resemblance,  that  faacy 
has  introduced  between  one  thing  and  another ;  si 
when  we  say,  the  meat  is  groen  when  it  is  half 
roasted.  WoUm. 

His  style  was  well  suited  to  his  thooghts,  which 
are  never  subtilized  by  nice  disquisitions,  decoiaied 
by  a  sparkling  conceit,  elevated  by  ambitions  sea- 
tences,  or  variegated  hjfar-eought  learning. 

Johwm.  Ufc  of  Swift. 
In  shining  rays  the  scaly  mon«ter  spread* 

O'er  ten  square  leagues  his /or-di verging  heads ; 

Or  in  one  trunk  entwists  his  tangled  form. 

Looks  o'er  the  clouds,  and  hisses  in  the  storm. 

Darwi*. 

Far,  n.  t.  Contracted  from  fiurow.  The 
offspring  of  a  sow  ;  young  pigs. 

Sows,  ready  to  farrow  at  this  time  of  the  yesr, 
Ara  for  to  be  made  of  and  counted  full  dear ; 
For  now  is  the  loss  of  the  far  of  the  sow 
More  groat  than  the  loss  of  two  calvea  of  the  cow. 


FARADEESE,  a  town  of  Tunis,  Northeni 
Africa,  not  far  from  the  sea-coast.  It  was  an  old 
Roman  town,  probably  Veneria  or  Aphrodisiam. 
The  inhabitants  in  the  sixteenth  century  were 
celebrated  pirates  and  seamen.  It  is  twelve 
miles  west  of  Hamamet,  and  thirty  south  of 
Tunis. 


FARCE,  V.  a,  hn.s.^     Tr. farcer  ;  Italian, 
Far'cical'  adj.  yfarcire;  Latj^arcio,to 

Far'cically,  adv.  j  stuff.  The  verb  hia 
been  rarely  tised  in  our  language,  except  for  what 
we  now  express  by  *  force*  in  respect  to  meat  and 
pastry  ;  to  fill  with  mingled  ingredients ;  hut 
Shakspeare  uses  it  for  to  extend  or  swell  out 
The  substantive  is  applied  to  an  irregular  and 
mixed  dramatic  representation,  *  stuffed  with 
wild  and  ludicrous  conceits,'  as  Dr.  Johnson 
says ;  but  the  old  French  verb  farcer  signifies 
to  mock  or  laugh  at 

'  Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptn,  and  the  ball. 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 
The  entertissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 
The  farced  title  running  'fon  the  king.      Skekpean 

Wrestling  is  a  pastime  which  either  the  Comish- 
men  derived  from  Corineus,  their  first  preteadcd 
founder,  or  at  least  it  ministrod  some  stuff  to  the /or^ 
ing  of  that  fable.  Cerev, 

The  first  principles  of  Christian  religion  should  aot 
be /arced  with  school  poinu  and  private  tenets. 

Then  is  yet  a  lower  sort  of  poetry  and  paintiag, 
which  is  out  of  naturo ;  for  a  faree  is  that  in  poetry 
which  grotesque  is  in  picture  :  the  persons  and  actioB* 
of  K  farce  tat  all  unnatural,  and  the  manners  fsls^i 
that  is,  inconsistent  with  the  charaeters  ol  mankiad: 
grotesque  painting  is  the  just  resemblance  of  this. 

Dryden'M  Dufrtmtg* 
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Wbtt  ■hoald  be  gieat,  yoa  tarn  to  finee.      Prior.  Thus  it  fntth  when  too  much  dciire  of  coAtrmdic- 

lliey  object  egainet  i(  as  a  farce,  becaue  the  irre-  tion  cauteth  oar  speeches  rather  to  pass  by  namber 

inilafity  of  the  plotshould  answer  to  the  extravagance  than  to  stay  for  weight.                                   Hooker. 

of  the  characten,  which  they  say  this  piece  wants.  See  how  the  moming  opes  hex  gdlden  gates, 

sad  therefore  is  no  farce.                                     Ooy.  And  taUs  her /oreieett  of  the  glorious  son. 

They  deny  the  characters  to  be  faraad,  because  Skakepeare. 

they  are  actually  in  nature.                                     Id.  Whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  recourse  to  Therefore  our  everlasting /areweU  take  \ 

imMgtefarekattjf  low.                                   Idm^orme.  Por  ever,  and  for  ever./armpefi,  Cassiua.               Id. 

To  suit  our  author,  and  hMfitroe,  Feast  your  ears  with  the  mnsick  awhile,  if  they  will 

Short  let  me  be,  for  wit  is  scarce ;  fare  so  harshly  as  on  the  trumpet's  sound. 

Nor  would  I  show  it,  had  I  any  ;  /il,    Timm. 

The  reason*  why  are  strong  and  many.  So  on  he/orei,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Garriek.  Of  Eden.                                  Jftlfon's  Paradm  Loet. 

Fmee,  comedy,  and  tragedy,  Wilkes,  Foote.  and  So  furee  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends. 

jQiutts,  united  at  the  same  time  against  one  poor  par-  "^                                                              Milton 


MO,  are  fearful  odds.  if.  Tooke. 


But  come,  so  well  refreshed,  now  let  us  play. 


Fabce  was  originally  a  droll,  petty  show,  ex-  ^s  meet  is,  after  such  delicious /ore.  Id. 

bbrted  by  charletafls,  and  their  buffoons,  in  the        ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,^^  ^.^^  „  ^^ 

open  street  to  gather  a  crowd  together.    The  e^.^^  j^j.  .^.^j^^  ^e^^  ^^  ^^f^,  ^^^^^ 

jord  IS  French,  and  signifies  literally,  stufbng ;  The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 

from  the  Latin  fiircio,  to  stuff.    It  was  applied  to  Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  ring.  Id. 

this  species  of  entertainment  on  account  of  the        ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  y^^^^  ^^^  \,^x^\y,  if,  in  times  of 

variety  of  jests,  gibes,  tricks,  &c.,  with  which  it  extremity,  they  have  descended  so  low  as  to  eat  dogs  ; 

was   interlarded.    At    present    it    is    acted   by  but  Oalen  deUvereth,  that,  young,  fat,  and  gdded, 

comedians  in  the  theatre,  and  becomes  the  enter-  they  were  the  food  of  many  nations, 
tainment  of  a  polite  audience.    In  other  words,  Browrufe  Y^d^  Brtentn, 

poets  have  reformed  the  wildness  of  the  primitive  But  as  a  barque,  that  in  foul  weather, 

rarces,  and  brought  them  to  the  taste  ana  manner       Tossed  by  two  adverse  winds  together, 
of  comedy.     The  difference   between   the  two       Is  bruised  and  beaten  to  and  fro, 
is,  that  comedy  keeps  to  nature  and  probability,        And  knows  not  which  to  turn  him  to; 
and  therefore  b  confined  to  certain  laws  pre-        So/ored  the  knight  between  two  foes, 
scribed  by  ancient  critics ;  whereas  farce  disal-       ^^^  kn«^  »«^  ^^i«l»  o'  ^«»  *'  oppose. 
lows  all  laws.    Its  end  is  purely  to  entertain ;       «    ^       ,  .  ^ .  HMrm. 

and  it  gathers  some  of  its  mwt  effective  materials  „  ®YT'Z"**T"*  the  enraged  hounds; 

from  thTwild  and  extravagant.     Hence  the  dia-  Repels  their  force,  and  wound,  retnnis  for  wounds. 


logue  is  usually  low,  the  persons  of  inferior  rank,  So  in  thU  throng  bright  Sacharissa /br«d, 

the  fiible  or  action  trivial,  and  nature  and  toith  oppressed  by  those  who  strove  to  be  her  guard : 

every  where  heightened  and  exaggerated  to  afford  As  ships,  though  never  so  obsequious,  fall 

the  more  palpable  ridicule.     See  Drama.  Foul  in  a  tempest  on  their  admiral.               VFolIfr. 

FAR'DEL,  fi.  f.    Ital.  fardello;  Fr.  fardeau.  Well  fore  the  hand,  which  to  our  humble  sight 

Abimdle;  a  little  pack.  Presents  that  beauty.                                             Id. 

Let  us  to  the  king:  there  is  that  in  thiefardei  will  Treading  the  path  to  nobler  ends, 

make  him  scratch  his  beard.                      Shahtpeare.  A  long  fareweU  to  love  I  gave ; 

Who  would  fardeU  bear.  Resolved  my  country  and  my  friends 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  T            Id.  All  that  remained  of  me  should  have.           Id. 

FARE,  V.  n.  &  n.  i .       >      Sax.  papan ;  Goth.  His  spiriu  pure  were  subject  to  our  sight. 

Farewell,  adv.            ]  and     Swed.  faran,  ^^^  to  a  man  in  shew  and  shape  h^fend. 

/am;  Isl.  /an,  a  journey.    To  go ;  to  proceed ;  „               ...              .  ,            P»rfax. 

to  succeed ;  to  be  in  any  state,  good  or  bad ;  to  ,^/  P*^««  ^^  ^}'^  unregarded  prayer, 

be   sustained;   to   take   food  :    the   substantive  And  wanu  two  farthings  to  discharge  h«yhrj.^ 

signifies,   maintenance ;    food    for    the    table ;  This  is  what  nature's  want  may  weU  wifBce/ 

journey  ;  passage ;  hence  pnce  of  a   passage,  He  that  would  more  is  covetous  not  wise : 

journey,  or  stage  :  as  also  the  person  earned  or  But  since  among  mankind  so  few  there  arc, 

conveyed.    Farewell  is  the  imperative  of  fare.  Who  will  conform  to  philosophick /ore, 

and  well :  we  preserve  the  words  separate  in  the  This  much  I  will  indulge  thee  for  thy  ease, 

plural '  fare  you  well,'  and  the  Dutcn  and  Swed-  And  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please* 

ish  unite  them  as  we  do,  in  their  vaarwel  and  Id. 

fenral.     It  is  a  parting  salute,  with  various  de-  Fmrewdl,  says  he ;  the  parting  sound  scarce  feU 

pees  of  compliment  and  kindness  implied.  F«»  1»»  faint  lips,  but  she  replied /orwetf.        Id. 

n^ /^  J       V             .    ir     V  t         1.- «-:^  .k^  Thus /»»••  the  queen,  and  thus  her  fury  blows 

J?^       J '•5''' 'Tf        •'?•!:•*'       ^Jl  Amidst  SeTrowd?                                   Id.    JBneid. 

fere  thereof,  and  went  down  mto  it,  to  go  with  them  .*          .         ,  .                     -       .    •  - 

nntoTsrriiish.                                                    Jonah.  If  you  do  as  I  do,  you  may /ore  ss  I /«;^^^^^^^^^ 

The  rich  man /breti  sumptuously  every  day.  iMke.  jmitiin^. 

One  knocked  at  the  dore,  and  in  would  fare ;  When  the  hand  finds  itself  well  warmed  and  covered. 

He  knocked  last,  and  often  curst  and  swaxe,  1'^  i^  ^^efase  the  trouble  of  feeding  the  mouth,  or  guard- 

Tbst  ready  entrance  was  not  at  his  calL  i^S  tiie  head,  till  the  body  be  starved  or  killed,  and 

Sponstsr'i  Faerie  Qmene.  ^l^en  we  shall  see  how  it  will  fare  with  the  hand. 

8o  bids  thee  well  to  fare  thy  nether  friend.       Id.  Semlh. 

At  last,  resolving  forward  still  to  fare,  Several  ingenious  writers,  who  have  taken  their 

Uata  tha  bhaiainf  itorai  Is  overblown.               Id.  leave  of  the  publick  in  fareweU  V^fme,  will  boc  ^va 
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ovtr  to,  bat  intend  to  appeau*  again ;  thoagh  perhaps 
nnder  anocber  fonn,  and  with  a  different  tide. 

OpteM€tUiT» 

VLm^\A  niinistefa  WKfttfate  so  well  as  in  a  time  of 
war  with  a  foreign  power,  which  diTCrts  the  privato 
feods  and  animosities  of  the  nation.  Addimm, 

Upon  his  rising  up  ho  ordered  the  peasant  to  set 
before  him  whaterer  food  he  had  in  his  house :  the 
peasant  brought  out  a  great  deal  of  coane  fan,  of 
which  the  emperor  eat  Tery  heartily.  /d. 

Before  I  take  mj  fanmdL  of  tlUs  subject,  I  shall 
advise  the  author  for  the  future  to  speak  his  meaning 
iLore  plainly.  Id. 

Sadly  thejjknd  along  the  sea4)eat  shore ; 

Still  heaved  their  heartt.  Peps. 

O  queen,  foreweU !  be  still  possest 

Of  dear  remembrance,  blessing  still  and  blest. 

Id. 

Some  are  comforted  that  it  will  be  a  common  ca* 
lamity,  and  they  shall /ar«  no  worse  than  their  neigh- 
iou».  Swifi, 

FmeweU,  then  fair  day,  thou  green  earth,  and  ye  skies 

Now  gay  with  the  bright  setting  sun ; 
ForeweU,  loves  and  friendships,  ye  dear,  tender  ties. 
Our  race  of  existence  is  run !  Biinw. 

Farewdl !  if  ever  fondest  prayer 

For  other's  weal  availed  on  high. 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air. 

But  wait  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
Twere  vain  to  speak — to  weep— to  sigh : 
Oh !  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell. 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye. 
Are  in  that  word — ForeweU ! — Farewdk  f 

Bjfron* 

FAREHAM.    See  FoaEHAif . 

FAREL  (William),  a  protestant  divine,  bom 
al  Gap  in  Dauphiny,  in  1498.  He  studied  at 
Paris,  out,  having  embraced  the  reformed  religion, 
he  thought  it  adviseable  to  leave  France ;  and, 
after  visiting  several  parts  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  labored 
with  great  leal  against  popery,  and  was  princi- 
fnlly  instrumented  in  estaolishing  the  retbrmar 
tion  there.  He  was,  however,  banished  thence, 
together  with  Calvin,  in  1538,  for  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  synod  of  Berne.  Farel  afterwards 
settled  at  Neufehatel,  where  he  died  in  1565. 

FARELLONES,  rocks  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  two  distinct  clusters  of  three  or  four 
rocks  in  each,  lying  in  a  south-east  and  north- 
west direction  from  each  other.  The  highest  of 
the  northern  group  lies  fourteen  miles  S.  S.  W. ; 
the  southern  cluster  lies  seventeen  miles  S.S.  W. 
from  Punta de  los Reyes;  a  third  cluster,  scarcely 
above  water,  lies  twelve  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Punta  de  Um  Reyes. 

Farbllovbs,  five  islands  of  the  archipelago  or 
gulf  of  Chiloe.    Hey  are  barren  and  desert. 

FARGANI,  AtfRAOAV,  or  Alferoaiti,  a 
celebrated  Arabian  astronomer,  who  flourished 
about  A.  D.  800 ;  so  named  from  his  birth-place, 
Fergan,  in  Saraarcand.  He  is  also  named  Anmed 
Ben  Cothair,  or  Katir.  He  wrote  Elements  of 
Astronomy,  in  thirty  chapters,  wherein  he  chiefly 
adopts  Ptolemy's  hypoUiesis,  using  his  terms 
and  often  quotmg  him.  Of  this  work  there  are 
three  Latin  translations;  the  last  and  best  by 
professor  Golius  of  Leyden,  published  in  1669, 
after  his  death.  It  is  accompanied  with  the 
Arabic  original,  and  with  many  learned  notes 
on  tlie  first  nine  chapters,  which  Golius's  death 


prevented  him  firom  continuing  to  the  end  u(  tie 
work. 

FARIA   Sousa  (Manuel  de),  a  celebraied 
Portuguese  historian  and  poet,  was  bom  in  1590  in 
the  province  of  Entre  Minho  y  Douro.  He  derated 
the  early  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  paintio^ 
but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  Greek  uid 
Roman  literature,  and  was  made  secretary  to  the 
bishop  of  Oporto.     Not  inclined  to  the  church, 
he  left  the  service  of  that  prelate,  and  obtaining 
the  patronage  of  Pereira,  secretary  of  state  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  procured  admission  into  the  Por- 
tuguese order  of  the  knights  of  Christ.    He  ms 
employed  in  1631  as  secretary  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Rome,  whom  he  so  offendea,  that 
on  his  return  to  Spain,  in  1634,  he  was  arrested, 
and  at  first  closely  confined.    He  was  for  sereial 
years  a  kind  of  prisoner  at  large  at  Madrid, 
where  he  died  in  1649.    Faria  was  the  author  of 
an  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Portugal ;  a  poli- 
tical and  geographical  survey  of  the  territorial 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  the  various 
quarters  of  the  globe,  entitled  Asia  Portuguesa, 
3  vols,  folio ;  Europa  Portuguesa,  2  vols,  folio ; 
Africa  Portuguesa,  folio;  and  America  Poits- 
guesa;   Commentaries  on  the  Luciad  of  Ca- 
moens,  Poems,  &c. 

FARINA  FoEcuMDAMS,  among  botanists,  the 
impregnating  dust  on  the  apices  or  anthers  of 
flowers.     See  Pollen.    The  manner  of  gather- 
ing the  farina  of  plants  for  microscopical  obser- 
vations is  this :  Gather  the  flowers  in  a  dry  sun- 
shiny day  at  mid  day,  when  the  dew  is  perfectly 
ofi*;  then  gently  shake  off  the  farina,  or  lightly 
brush  it  off  with  a  soft  hair  pencil,  upon  a  piece 
of  white  paper ;  then  take  a  single  talc  or  isin- 
glass between  die  nippers,  and,  breathing  on  it, 
apply  it  instantly  to  the  farina,  and  the  moisture 
of  the  breath  will  make  that  light  powder  stick 
to  it.    If  too  great  a  quantity  adhere  to  the  talc, 
blow  a  little  of  it  off;  and,  if  too  little,  breathe 
upon  it  again,  and  taJce  up  more.  Then,  put  the 
talc  into  the  hole  of  a  slider,  and,  applying  it  to 
the  microscope,  see  whether  the  little  grains  are 
properly  laid ;  Ustly,  cover  them  up  with  ano> 
ther  talc,  and  fix  the  ring ;  but  be  careful  that 
the  talcs  do  not  press  upon  the  faiina,  so  as  to 
alter  its  form. 

FARINA'CEOUS,  oe^'.  From  Lat  farina. 
Mealy ;  tasting  like  meal,  or  flower  of  com. 

The  properett  food  of  the  TOgetable  kingdom  for 
numkiad  is  taken  from  the  farmaeeemt  or  mealy  seeds 
of  lome  colniferoui  plants ;  as  oats,  bariey.  wheat, 
rice,  lye,  maise,  panicky  and  millet 

Arbuihmt  on  Alimuntt. 

In  the  roots  of  growing  regetable^^  aa  in  the  pio- 
ceos  of  making  malt,  the  farmaeeom  part  of  the  seed 
is  ronverted  into  sugar  by  the  vegetable  power  of  di- 
gestion«  in  the  same  manner  as  the/onnaoMia  matter 
of  seeds  is  converted  into  sweet  chyle  by  the  animal 
digestion.  Dormm. 

FARINATO  (Paul),  a  celebrated  painter  of 
Verona,  whose  works  exhibited  the  same  free* 
dom  of  design,  and  boldness  of  coloring  and  ex- 
ecution, to  nearly  the  close  of  his  life,  which 
was  protracted  to  the  length  of  eighty-four  ytars. 
lie  died  in  1606.  His  mother  is  said  to  have 
died  in  childbed  previous  to  his  birth,  winch  was 
effected  by  the  Csesarian  operation.    A  vomasti 
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Ftory  is  told  of  his  last  moments.    When  on  his  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.    Whence  a 

death-hed  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  was  lying  near  farm  was  originally  a  place  that  furnished  its 

him  dangerously  ill, '  Oh,  my  wife,  I  am  going  T  landlord  with  provisions.    And  among  the  Nor^ 

'  1  will  go  with  thee  r  replied  she;  and  they  di^,  mans  they  still  distinguish  between  hnoa  that 

it  is  added,  almost  at  the  same  moment.  pay  in  kind,  i.  e.  provisions,  and  those  which  pay 

FARM,».«.&o.a.  I     Sax.  peofun,  provision  m  money;  calling  the  former  simply  fermcs,  and 

Farm'zr,  M.  f.  )  or  feeding;  Ft.  ferme;  the  latter  blanche  ferme,  white  ferm.  Spelman 
Goth,  and  Swed.  fara  (to  cultivate).  Ground  shows,  that  the  word  firma  anciently  signified 
cultivated,  or  let  out  for  cultivation ;  the  state  of  not  only  what  we  now  call  a  farm,  but  also  a 
lands  let  out  for  culture:  to  farm  is  either  to  cul-  feast  or  entertainment,  which  the  farmer  gave  the 
tivate  or  let  out  land  at  certain  rates  for  cultiva-  proprietor,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  at 
tion ;  hence  to  let  out  or  bargain  for  the  culture  a  certain  rate,  for  the  lands  he  held  of  him.  Thus 
or  current  expenses  of  things  or  persons  gene-  fearme  in  the  laws  of  king  Canute  is  rendered,  by 
rally;  thus  we  hear  of  'forming  out  the  poor,'  Mr.  Lambard,  victus;  and  thus  we  read  of  red- 
hut  find,  happily,  no  instance  of  it :  it  is  also  a  dere  firmam  unius  noctis ;  and,  reddebat  unum 
common  phrase  among  the  agriculturalists  of  diem  de  firma;  which  denote  provision  for  a 
some  distncts  that  a  man  'farms  his  own  land.*  night  and  day,  the  rents  about  the  time  of  the 
A  farmer  is  the  actual  cultivator  of  ground,  conquest  being  all  paid  in  provisions;  which 
whether  his  own  or  another's ;  one  who  rents  any  custom  is  said  to  have  been  first  altered  under 
thing.  Henry  I. 

libgre«twilfuln«inlMidlord.tomri.eai>ylongT         ^^  ^^}:  ^""^  b^en  expected,  that  the  first 

fofru,  unto  tbcif  tenanu.  Spenser.  essays  of  improvement  on  a  farm,  should  have 

The  lordt  of  Und  in  Ireland  do  not  use  to  set  out  been,  to  make  it  both  advantageous  and  delight- 

thdrludin/irm,  for  term  of  y«an,  to  their  tenanu;  ful;  but  the  fact  was  otherwise:  a  small  spot 

bat  only  from  ymmt  to  year,  and  tome  daring  pleasure,  was   appropriated    to    pleasure ;   the   rest  was 

Id.  OH  Irdand.  reserved  for  profit  only.     And  this  seems  to 

Thim  hast  seen  u  farmer'*  dog  bark  at  a  beggar,  and  have  been  a  principal  cause  of  the  vicious  taste 
the  creatQve  ma  from  the  cor :  there  thon  mlght'st  which  long  prevailed  in  gardens.  See  Ga It- 
behold  the  great  image  of  aaihoriiy ;  a  do^  obeyed  in  denxhg.  It  was  imagined  that  a  spot  apart  from 
^^^-              ,       ,      .                   ,    Shaktpeaee.  the  rest  should  not  be  like  them ;  this  introduced 

^We  are  enfolded  to^m  our  royal  realm,  deviations  from  nature,  which  were  afterwards 

For  rtSILV W.         ™"  /^  BWfconl  //,  ^'^  *°,«"C^  ^'^  f  ^f'^?  ^?^  ^^^^r  *"y  ^^j«?*» 

Touching  their  particular  complaint  for  reducing  truly  rural  were  left  withm  the  enclosure,  and  the 

lands  tjxdfamu  to  their  ancient  rents,  it  could  not  be  ^^^  of  those  without  was  generally  excluded. 

done  without  a  pariiament.  Ha^ward.  The  first  Step,  therefore,  towards  a  reformation. 

They  Tcceived  of  the  bankers  scant  twenty  shillings  was  by  opening  the  garden  to  the  country,  and 

for  thirty,  which  the  Barl  of  Cornwall  farmed  of  the  that  immediately  led  to  assimilating  them ;  but 

^ng.  Camdem't  Remarnt.  still  the  idea  of  a  spot  appropriated  to  pleasure 

Nothing  is  of  greater  prejndiee  to  the  fatrmer  than  only  prevailed,  and  one  of  the  latest  improve- 

the  ttocking  of  his  land  with  cattle  larger  than  it  will  ments  has  been  to  blend   the  useful  with  the 

besr.  Mortimer'M  Bmbmtdry,  agreeable :  even  the  ornamental  farm  was  prior 

I  entered  on  this  farm  with  a  full  resolution,  in  time  to  the  more  rural ;  and  we  have  at  last 

"  Come,  go  to,  I  will  be  wise !"  1  read  farming  books ;  returned  to  simplicity  by  force  of  refinement. 

I  calculated  crops ;  I  attended  markets ;  and,  in  short.        The  country  m  the  time  of  our  ancestors  was 

in  ^piie  of  "  the  devil,  and  the  world,  and  the  fiesh,"  neither  entirely  cleared  nor  distinctly  divided ; 

1  beliere  I  should  ha.ve  been  a  wise  man.       Burnt.  ^^e  fields  were  surrounded  by  woods,  not  by 

For  gold  the  metchant  ploughs  the  main,  bed  ores ;  and,  if  a  considerable  tract  of  improvea 

The/onMT  ploughs  the  manor;  land  lay  together,  it  still  was  not  separated  into 

Bui  glory  is  the  sodger's  priie ;  a  number  of  enclosures.    The  farms,  therefore. 

The  sodger's  wealth  U  honour.  Id.  most  approaching  to  this  character,  are  thoee  in 

Farm,  pAaiN,  or  FEav,  (Firma,)  in  law,  sig-  which  cultivation  seems  to  have  encroached  on 

nifies  a  country  messuage  or  dbtrict ;  containing  the  wild,  not  to  have  subdued  it ;  those,  for  in- 

houie  and  hind,  with  o&er  conveniences ;  hired,  stance,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  where  the  sides 

or  taken  by  lease,  either  in  writing,  or  parole,  are  still  overgrown  with  wood  :  and  the  outline 

ynder  a  certain  yearly  rent.    See  Lease.    This  of'  that  wood  is  indented  by  the  tillage  creeping 

in  some  parts  is  difierently  termed :  in  Scotland,  more  or  less  up  the  hill.    If  the  pastures  are 

't  is  ft  tack ;  in  Lancashire,  fermeholt ;  in  some  here  broken  by  straggling  bushes,  thickets,  or 

parts  of  Essex  a  wike,  &c.    In  corrupted  Latin  coppices,    and   the   scattered   trees  beset  with 

firma  stgni6ed  a  place  enclosed  or  shut  in;  whence  brambles  and  briars,  these  are  circumstances 

in  some  provinces.  Menage  observes,  they  call  which   improve  the  beauty  of  the  place ;  yet 

closerie  or  closure,  what  in  others  they  call  a  appear  to  be  only  remains  of  the  wild,  not  in- 

^-    We  find  locare  ad  firmam  signifies  to  let  tended  for  embellishment.    Such  interruptions 

U)  farm;  probably  on  account  of  the  sure  hold  the  must,  however,  be  less  frequent  in  the  arable 

tenant  here  has  in  comparison  of  tenants  at  will,  parts  of  a  farm;  there  the  opening  may  be 

Spelman  and  Skinner  however,  derive  the  word  divided  into  several  lands,  distinguished,  as  in 

W  from  the  Saxon  fearme,  or  feorme,  provi-  common  fields,  only  by  different  sorts  of  grain. 

»K>n;  because  the  country  people  and  tenants  These  will  sufficiently  break  the  sameness  of  the 

^cieotly  paid  their  rents  in  victuals  and  other  space ;   and   tillage  does  not  furnish  a  more 

i^^'intanes,  which  were  afkeiwards  converted  into  pleasing  scene,  than  such  a  space  so  broken,  if 
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the  extent  be  moderate^  and  the  boundary  beau-  crops,  nor  of  the  dung,  may  requite  to  be  diivn 
tiful.  As  much  wood  is  essential  to  the  imitation  against  the  hill  at  one  time.  A  dip,  or  shallow 
of  the  farms  of  our  ancestors,  a  spot  may  easily  valley,  with  a  natural  stream  falling  down  it,  and 
be  found,  where  turrets  rising  above  the  covert,  with  lands  in  the  lower  part  of  it,  which  are 
or  some  arches  seen  within  it,  may  have  the  capable  ofbeing  converted  into  watered  mowing- 
resemblance  of  a  castle  or  abbey.  The  partial  ground,  will,  speaking  generally,  prove  a  de$iia- 
concealment  is  almost  necessary  to  both ;  for  to  ble  site  for  a  home-stead, 
accord  with  the  age,  the  buildings  must  seem  to  An  inhabited  estate  however,  with  the  farm- 
be  entire ;  the  ruins  of  them  belong  to  later  days :  steads  and  fences  fixed,  and  the  buUdingi 
the  disguise  is,  however,  advantageous  to  them  substantial,  requires  much  thought  and  care  lu 
as  objects ;  none  can  be  imagined  more  pic-  reform  as  to  its  general  distribution.  The  lands 
turesque  than  a  tower  bosomed  in  trees,  or  a  of  different  farms  often  lie  scattered  and  inter- 
cluster  appearing  between  the  stems  and  the  mixed  through  circumstances  perhaps  that  were 
branches.  Pieces  of  water  are  also  a  great  addi-  originally  unavoidable ;  through  inaulgeocies  to 
tional  beauty  in  such  a  scene;  and  all  the  varieties  favorite  tenants;  or  through  the  ignorance  ur 
of  rills  are  consistent  vnth  every  species  of  farm,    negligence  of  managers ;    but  something  may 

Farming  is,  however,  a  serious  and  very  im-  generally  be  done  towards  lessening  or  remedy- 
portant  pursuit  with  a  large  portion  of  our  coun-  mg  this  evil;  opportunities  may  be  watched, 
trymen ;  who  can  but  very  slightly  regard  the  and  amicable  changes  between  tenants  made, 
mere  external  beauties  of  the  scene  of  their  la-  Lands  which  lie  compact  and  convenient  to  the 
bors.  In  our  article  Agriculture  we  have  home-stall  are  worth  far  more  to  an  occupier 
largely  discussed  the  scientific  basis  and  connec-  than  those  of  the  same  intrinsic  value,  scattered 
tions  of  that  pursuit;  and  referred,  as  we  must  at  a  distance;  so  that  by  this  sort  of  exchange  an 
here  do,  to  that  of  HusBANnar  for  the  practical  advantage  may  sometimes  be  secured  to  two  or 
rules  and  details  of  farming.  We  shall  only  in  more  tenants  at  the  same  time, 
this  place  suggest  a  few  principal  considerations  Where  the  farms  are  too  large,  or  the  fiun- 
On  the  laying  out  of  fiemm-lands,  the  construction  steads  very  improperly  placed,  but  the  existing 
of  j^um-buildings,  or  farmeries,  as  they  have  been  buildings  are  in  a  substantial  state,  it  requires  to 
called  of  late, and  the  keeping  of  farm  accounts;  be  calculated  whether  the  increase  of  rent,  by  any 
topics,  which  may  with  propriety  be  thus  de-  proposed  alteration  of  them,  will  pay  for  the 
tached  from  our  larger  articles.  money  required  to  be  laid  out  in  making  it, 

1.  On  the  Laying  out  of  Farm  Landi. — On  taking  into  the  account  the  superiority  of  new 
the  supposition  of  our  bemg  able  to  follow  na-  buildings.  The  erecting  of  an  entire  laoge  of 
ture  in  the  distribution  of  farm  lands,  or  indeed  fium-buildings,  with  the  requisite  appendages,  is 
in  almost  any  ordinary  departure  from  her  die-  an  undertaking  which  of  course  demands  mature 
tates,  the  first  object  of  attention  to  the  proprie-  consideration.  There  are  cases,  however,  in 
tor  of  an  estate  should  be  its  natural  characteris-  which  it  may  be  effected  with  profit,  and  many 
tics.  He  should  consider  it  as  in  a  state  of  in  which  it  may  be  done  with  credit  and  respeo- 
natuxe,  and  without  inhabitants ;  observing  the  tability  to  those  employed, 
elevation  and  general  turn  of  its  sur&ce,  whether  Where  the  farms  of  an  estate  have  been  made 
it  consists  of  mountain,  upland,  vale,  or  water-  too  small,  suitable  consolidations  should  he 
formed  lawl;  ascertaining  at  the  same  time  its  made,  and  each  of  these  be  colored  on  the  mans 
soils,  the  absorbency  or  letentiveness  of  the  sub-  as  one  fiirm,  the  alterations  being  af^rwards  made 
strata,  determining  to  what  uses  its  several  parts  as  circumstances  may  direct ;  preference  beins 
are  adapted.  Having,  for  instance,  determined  ever  given  to  the  most  deserving  managers,  and 
on  the  sheep-walk  and  grazing  ground,  he  should  every  fair  opportunity  taken  to  dismiss  the  un- 
trace  the  natural  and  fortuitous  lines  of  the  cultu-  deserving.  By  this  easy  means,  giving  the  mcs( 
rable  lands ;  as  the  feet  of  steep  hills,  the  ridges  impressive  lesson  on  good  management  to  t  ic 
of  uplands,  large  rivers,  public  roads,  ^c.  tenantry  of  the  estate,  the  best  effects  are  pro- 
Where  an  extent  of  newly  appropriated  lands  is   duced. 

concerned,  he  must  endeavour  to  lay  them  out  It  is  to  be  further  remarked,  on  the  subject  of 
into  what  may  be  termed  natural  farms,  of  such  laying  out  farm-lands  into  suitable  tenemeots, 
sizes  as  will  bring  the  most  permanent  rent  at  that  although  compactness  of  form,  and  central- 
the  least  expense  of  buildings,  yards,  separate  ity  of  home-stall  are  always  desirable,  they  are 
roads,  and  fences.  not  the  only  objects  to  be  attended  to.    The 

A  first  object  of  consideration  will  now  be,  specific  qualities  of  the  lands  of  the  estate  are 
the  most  natural  or  eligible  sites  for  farm-steads;  another  subject  of  consideration.  If  the  lands  of 
laying  to  those  which  are  the  most  eligible  such  an  estate  are  naturally  adapted  to  different  pur- 
lands  as  by  natural  situation  and  quality  belong  poses,  as  cool  strong  lands,  fit  for  perennial 
to  them.  The  principal  requisites  of  a  home-  mowing-grounds,  especially  if  they  can  be 
stall,  for  a  farm  in  mixed  cultivation,  are  shelter  profitably  watered,  and  dry  uplands  that  are  suit- 
and  water  for  domestic  and  farm-yard  purposes,  able  for  mixed  cultivation  only ;  a  portion  of 
with  some  permanent  grass  ground  below  the  each  ought,  according  to  long-established  ideas, 
yards,  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  the  dung-  to  be  included  in  every  farm :  a  principle  this, 
basins,  that  nothing  of  manure  may  escape  or  be  however,  which  is  very  often  destructive  of  the 
lost.  If  lands  lie  in  a  shelving  situation,  it  is  de-  compactness  of  form.  A  more  modem  opinion 
ttrable  to  have  the  home-stead  near  the  midway  is,  that  perennial  grass-lands  are  not  at  all  nece>- 
of  the  slope ;  thus  having  lands  above  as  well  as  sarv  to  profitable  farming,  cultivated  berhare 
below  tne  yards ;  so  that  neither  the  whole  of  the   and  roots  being  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  modem 
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husbandly.  Nevertheless,  where  a  suit  of  meadow  two  sets  of  arable  fields  can  be  laid  out,  the 

and  pastuie-groands  can  be  properly  united  with  works  of  tillage  and  semination  will  not  be  liable 

arable  lands,  it  will  generally  be  for  their  mutual  to  be  interrupted  by  a  shower,  and  the  stock  of 

benefit.    But  this  is  to  be  done  by  a  eeneral  the  farm,  be  the  season  wet  or  dry,  will  not  be 

arrangement,  not  by  making  up  disjointed  farms  distressed  for  pasturage.    On  a  large  farm,  the 

with  lands  lying  in  distinct  and  perhaps  distant  lands  of  which  are  uniformly  absorbent,  and 

parts  of  a  parish,  as  we  not  unfrequently  see.  consequently  adapted  to  the  turnip  husbandry. 

For  the  eitra  carriage  of  crops  and  manure,  or  it  is  proper  to  have  more  than  one  set  of  arable 

the  unnecessary  and  injurious  drift  of  stock,  and  fields,  in  order  that  a  sufficient  choice  of  con- 

the  waste  of  manure  incurred,  together  with  the  tiguous  or  near  fields  may  be  had,  over  which 

mischiefs  arising  from  stock  being  left  at  a  dis-  to  distribute  the  crop,  and  thus  prevent  an  un- 

tance  from  the  eye,  and  the  time  lost  in  passing,  necessary  length  of  carriage.    But  on  rich  reten- 

CD  every  occasion,  between  distinct  parts  of  a  tive  lands,  in  situations  where  a  good  supply  of 

scattered  farm,  eventually  fall  on  the  proprietor,  extraneous  manure  can  be  procured,  or  where 

In  &ct,  where  an  estate  consists  of  arable  lands  such  lands  are  united  with  marsh  and  meadow 

of  difierent  substrata,  so  that  some  parts  are  re-  grounds,  to  fiimish  a  sufficiency  of  hay  and  pas- 

ientive  of  moisture,  and  others  not,  it  ought  to  turage,  witliout  the  assistance  of  arable  land,  one 

be  the  aim  of  the  planner  to  include  portions  of  set  of  arable  fields  may  be  sufficient :  four  or  five 

each  in  every  finm,  in  order  that  eacn  occupier  fields  or  divisions  are  generally  found  on  a  small 

may  have  a  regular  succession  of  employment  for  farm.    On  those  numerous  English  farms,  on 

his  teams  in  a  moist  season,  and  in  order  that,  which  a  number  of  manure-making  stock  are 

whether  the  summer  prove  wet  or  dry,  he  may  necessary  to  be  supported  by  the  arable  lands,  a 

not  be  destitute  either  of  grass  or  herbage.    In  greater  diversity  of  fields  is  required.     It  is  in 

districts  of  a  mixed  nature  or  strata,  where  a  this  case  necessary  that  the  land  should  be  in  a 

variety  of  lands  are  found,  this,  by  due  attention;  state  of  cultivated  heroage  two,  three,  four,  of 

may  not  unfrequently  be  done,  without  much  five  yean.     If  the  arable  rotation  occupy  four 

deranging  the  compactness  of  the  farms.  years,  therefore,  taking  three  crops  of  com  with 

In  the  distribution  of  particular  fields,  the  a  fiiUow  crop  or  fallow  intervening,  the  number 

benefit  of  having  a  water  meadow  below  the  of  arable  fields  required  for  one  set  of  la:ids  would 

home-stead    has    already    been    pointed    out.  be  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine.    The  conclusive 

When  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  yard-  argument  in  fiivor  of  large  arable  fields,  is,  that 

liquor  may  be  profitably  expended  on  a  farm  where  fields  are  small,  much  time  and  labor  are 

garden  ground,  to  be  watered  by  means  of  paral-  wasted  by  short  turnings ;  and  it  is  now  ascer* 

lei  trenches,  formed  across  the  slope  or  descent  tained, '  that  if  fields  are  of  a  regular  shape,  and 

of  the  ground  to  receive  it ;  thus  conveying  the  tlie  ridges  of  a  proper  length,  five  ploughs  may 

nutritious  particles  which  have  escaped  from  the  do  as  much  work  as  six  ploughs  in  fields  of  a 

dung.yards  immediately  to   the  finrils  of  the  small  size, and  of  an  irregular  shape;  while  every 

plants  while  growing,  or  to  the  base  of  the  soil  other  branch  of  labor  fsuch  as  dunging,  sowing, 

into  which  they  are  required  to  strike.    And,  on  harrowing,  reaping,  and  carrying  in  the  harvest), 

every  farm  in  which  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  can  be  executed,  though  not  altogether,  yet  nearly 

watered  garden  ground,  a  garden  field  of  some  in  the  same  proportion.'  Hus6.of  Sco<.vol.i.p.41. 

acres  for  the  culture  of  green  herbage  and  roots  Sometimes,  in  a  bleak  situation,'  it  will  be 

with  the  plough,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  as  found  requisite  to  subdivide  the  arable  fields  not 

well  as  for  culinary  purposes,  ought  to  be  laid  only  for  shelter,  but  for  the  greater  convenience 

out  near  the  farm-yard.    A  pasturing  paddock  of  shifting  and  separating  stock.    The  shape, 

or  two  near  the  house  is  likewise  a  requisite  ap-  even,  of  an  arable  field  ought  not,  in  all  cases, 

pendage  to  a  home-stead.  to  be  thought  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  should 

Where  the  dairy  is  a  principal  object,  dairy-  be  regulated  mainly  by  the  water-courses  and 

grounds  ought  in  like  manner  to  be  laid  out  near  roads  of  tlie  farm,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  its 

the  house,  and  open  into  the  lobby,  green,  or  lands,  the  turn  of  its  surface,  and  its  aspect  or 

milking-yard.     But  the  meadows,  or  perennial  exposure.  A  perfect  s<^uare,  or  parallelogram,  is 

mowing-grounds,  may  be  laid  out  at  a  distance  a  aesirable  shape,  if  circumstances  admit  of  it. 

vith  better  effect,  as  it  is  always  convenient  to  Two  sides  at  least  ought  to  run  parallel  to  each 

stack  hay  in  the  field ;  and,  if  not  wanted  near  other ;  and  it  is  equally,  or  more  desirable,  that 

the  spot,  it  may  generally  be  brought  home,  with  each  field  should  have  a  uniformity  of  soil  and 

little  inconvenience  and  expense,  as  it  is  wanted,  sub-soil,  as  on  these  depend  the  uses  to  which 

But  arable  lands  cannot  lie  at  a  distance  from  it  is  applicable.    Yet,  where  the  natural  line  of 

home  with  propriety;  as,  in  this  case,  not  only  division  is  irregular,  it  is  improper  always  to  follow 

the  crops  and  manure  require  a  length  of  draught,  its  windin$!:s.  The  planner  ought  rather  to  draw  a 

but  the  time  taken  up  by  the  plough-teams  in  judicious  line  between  the  two,  and  the  cultivator 

passing  to  and  fro,  is  an  inconvenience.    Nor  to  alter  the  qualities  of  the  lands,  which  happen 

shoald  the  pasture-grounds  for  working  stock,  to  be  unnaturally  severed,  by  draining,  manup- 

whether  oxen   or  horses .  (where  these  are  pas-  ing,  &c. 

uired)  be  far  from  the  home-stall.     But  those  for  The  general  direction  of  the  fields  should  be 

»tore   cattle   and  sheep,  woodlands,   coppice-  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  land  ought  to  be 

pTounds,  &c.,  may  lie  at  a  distance.  ploughed  for  a  crop.     On  a  level  surface,  or  on 

Arable  lands  must  be  laid  out  according,  as  one  which  is  gently  inclining,  the  direction  of  the 

^^e  have  before  noticed,  to  their  sizes,  the  absor-  beds  of  retentive  lands  that  require  to  be  laid  up 

^it  or  retenti%'e  nature  of  their  soils,  &c.  Where  in  round  ridges  ought  to  be  nearly  north  tnd 
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south ;  in  order  that  the  crops  on  either  side  of  accomplished  till  the  field  has  been  eompleled. 

them  may  receive  equal  sun.    In  this  case,  con-  Hence  the  advantages  of  having  the  size  of  Ibe 

sequently,  the  fences,  which  form  the  two  longer  fields  in  some  degree  commensurate  to  ^  stock 

sides  of  ^e  quadrangle,  should  take  that  direc-  of  working  animals  upon  the  fimn/ 

tion.    But,  where  the  surface  is  steep,  this  prin-  *  Though  on  large  larms,'  continues  this  writer, 

ciple  of  direction  must  give  way  to  another  of  '  fields  should,  in  general,  be  formed  onanextea- 

great  importance.    If  the  land  be  retentive,  and  sive  scale,  there  is  a  convenience  in  having  a  few 

die  soil  require  to  be  laid  up  into  round  beds,  smaller  fields  near  the  farm-house  for  keeping 

across  the  slope,  the  direction  of  the  ridges  must  the  £aimily  cows ;  for  turning  out  young  hoTses, 

be  guided  by  the  face  of  the  slope ;  and  the  mares,  and  foals ;  for  raising  a  great  variety  oif 

fences,  on  the  general  principle,  ought  to  take  vegetables ;   and  for  trying  experiments  on  k 

the  same  direction ;  observing,  in  this  case,  where  small  scale,  which  may  afterwards  be  extended, 

circumstances  will  admit,  to  let  them  wind  to  if  they  shall  be  found  to  answer.    Where  enclo- 

the  right  of  a  person  standing  on  the  brink  of  sures  are  too  large  for  particular  purposes,  and 

the  slope,  and  facing  towards  it ;  as  the  beds  where  no  small  fields,  as  above  recommended, 

ought  to  take  that  direction  for  the  greater  ease  have  been  prepared,  large  fields  may  be  subdi- 

in  ploughing  them.    Where  the  face  of  a  hill  is  vided  by  sheep-hurdles,  a  sort  of  portable  fence 

steep,  and  the  land  absorbent,  the  soil  requires  well  known  to  every  turnip-grower.     In  this 

to  be  turned  downwards  of  the  slope  with  a  turn-  way  great  advantage  may  be  derived  ftom  the 

wrest  or  Kentish  plough  ;  and  the  fences  to  be  constant  use  of  land  that  would  otherwise  have 

directed  by  the  natural  lines  of  the  hill.  been  occupied  by  stationary  fences;  and  the  ex- 

The  supply  of  water  is  the  main  consideration  pense  of  subdivisions,  which,  on  a  large  farm, 

in  laying  out  grazing  grounds,  cow  grounds,  and  would  necessarily  have  been  numerous,  is  thereby 

pasture  groonds  in  general.  Wberever  good  water  avoided.  This  fence  is  perfectly  effectual  against 

u  found  naturally,  or  can  be  convenienUy  brought  sheep,  though  it  is  not  so  well  calculated  for 

by  art,  to  that  point  a  pasture  ground  ought  to  stronger  animals.  On  dry  soils,  where  sheep  are 

tend,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  supply  as  much  as  generally  pastured,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  by 

possible.     In  laying  out  water-meadows,  where  usingmoveablehurdles,  the  expense  of  permanei.t 

they  are  situated  on  sloping  grounds,  or  the  fences  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  saved.* 

higher  sides  of  which  adjoin  to  upper  lands,  the  In  the  Code  of  Agriculture  it  is  observed,  tha' 

main  conductor  (where  a  proper  fall  from  the  '  when  a  whole  farm  is  divided  into  fields  of 

source  of  the  vrater  will  admit  of  it)  ought  to  define  various  sizes,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  plan,  so  a<; 

the  outline  of  the  meadow  on  that  side;  and  the  to  suit  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  or  to  keep 

fence  which  separates  the  meadow  lands  from  the  very  accurate  accounts.  Whereas,  by  having  the 

dry  grounds  ought  to  run  immediately  along  the  fields  in  general  of  a  large  size,  the  whole  strength 

upper  side  of  the  water-course ;   the  two  thus  of  a  farm,  and  the  whole  attention  of  the  farmer, 

becoming  natural  guards  to  each  other.    Within  is  directed  to  one  point;  while  an  emulation  k 

an  extended  flat,  or  an  extent  of  gently  shelving  excited  among  the  ploughmen,  when  they  are 

meadow  grounds,  belonging  to  different  propri-  thus  placed  in  circumstances  which  admit  their 

etoTs,  and  where  deep  ditches  are  required  to  be  work  to  be  compared.    Some  small  fields  are 

sunk  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  fences,  to  drain  certainly  convenient  on  any  farm,  for  grazing  and 

the  lands  that  he  above  them,  the  plan  here  re-  other  purposes,  to  be  afterwards  explained.    On 

commended  would  be  improper.     But  in  the  elevated  situations,  also,  the  shelter  derived  from 

situations  described  above  it  is  perfectly  eligible,  small  enclosures  is  of  use. 

and  ought  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  be  departed  Sometimes  a  farm  is  situated  on  both  sides  of 

from.  a  highway ;  in  which  case  all  the  fields  may  be 

The  size  of  fields,  it  has  been  observed  by  a  made  to  open  into  it,  either  directly  or  through 

modem  vniter,  must  bear  some  proportion  to  an  intervening  field.    Here  no  private  road  is 

the  strength  of  the  farmer  with  regard  to  ploughs  wanting,  excepting  a  few  yards  to  reach  the  &r- 

and  horses.    *  For  instance,  where  six  two-horse  merv.  But  when,  as  is  most  generally  the  case,  the 

ploughs  are  kept,  and  where  it  is  difficult,  from  lands  are  situated  at  a  distance  m>m  a  great 

the  nature  of  the  soil,  to  have  the  fields  of  a  large  road,  and  approached  by  a  lane  or  by&-road,  then 

extent  sufficiently  dry,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-  from  that  bye-road  a  private  road  is  required  to 

five  English  acres  are  considered  to  be  a  conve-  the  formery,  and  a  lane  or  lanes  from  it  so  cod- 

nient  size.     With  twelve  horses  a  field  of  this  trived  as  to  touch  at  most  of  the  fields  of  the 

extent  can  always  be  finished  in  four,  or  at  the  fiirm.    In  wet  and  clayey  soils,  these  lanes  must 

utmost  in  five  days.  There  is  less  risk,  therefore,  be  formed  of  durable  materials ;   but  in  dry 

cf  being  overtaken  by  bad  weather,  and  prevented  soils,  provided  attention  be  paid  to  fill  in  the 

from  completing  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  cart  ruts  as  they  are  formed  (by  the  leading  out 

the  internal  crop.    When  the  fields  are  of  too  of  dung,  or  home  of  corn,)  by  small  stones, 

great  an  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  stock  kept,  gravel,  or  even  earth,  the  lane  may  remain  green  : 

a  considerable  interval  must  occur  between  tne  and  being  fed  with  sheep  or  cattle  will  not  be 

flowlngof  the  first  and  of  the  last  part;  and  it  will  altogether  lost.     It  is  essentially  necessary  to 

in  general  be  desirable  to  have  each  field  cleared  make  a  piece  of  road  at  the  gate  of  every  en- 

at  the  same  time  in  harvest.  The  harrowing  also  closure,  being  the  spot  which  is  most  frequently 

is  done  more  economically,  when  the  field  is  in  use.  Without  this  precaution,  it  often  becomes 

sovm  at  once,  than   in  several  portions ;  and  a  mire  where  corn  is  thrown  down  and  spoiled 

where  rolling  is  lequired,  that  operation  being  in   harvest,  or  if  it  is  attempted  to  avoid  the 

most  effectually  done  acro%,  it  cannot  well  be  mire,  the  gate-posts  and  neignbnuring  fence  aie 
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often  damaged.    (CommimicatioDJi  to  the  board  leave  his  country  and  his&mily,  is  an  estate  well 

of  Agricaltore,  vol.  ii.)  With  good  private  roads  stocked  with  such  trees. 

a  farmer  will  perform  his  operations  at  much        2.  Of  the  arrangement  of  farm  buildings^  and 
less  expense;  the  labor  of  tne  horses  will  be  the   enclotures    of  a  farmery, — According    to 
much  easier;   a  greater  quantity  or  weight  of  Beatson,  the  first  thing  to  be  taken  into  conside- 
grain  and  other  articles  may  be  more  expedi-  ration  upon  this  subject  is  the  nature  and  pro- 
tiously  carried  over  them ;  manure  can  be  more  duce  of  the  farm :  hence  may  be  judged  the 
easily  conveyed  to  the  fields;  the  harvest  can  be  difierent  kinds  of  accommodation  that  will  be 
carried  on  more  rapidly;  and  wear  and  tear  of  necessary.   Every  farm,  for  example,  must  have, 
every  description  wdl  be  greatly  reduced.  (Code  1.  A  dwelling-house;  2.  A  bam  suitable  to  the 
of  Agriculture,  p.  158.)    The  gates  of  fields,  it  extent  of  arable  land  m  the  ^m,  either  with  or 
has  been  obsoved,  should  in  most  cases  be  without  a  threshing  mill,  but  always  with  one  if 
pkced  in  the  middle  of  that  side  of  the  field  possible ;  and  it  should  be  endeavoured  to  place 
which  is  nearest  the  road ;  and  not  in  an  angle,  it  so  that  it  may  go  by  water,  if  a  supply  can  be 
or  at  one  comer,  unless  particular  circumstances  had ;  3.  Stables,  the  dimensions  of  which  must 
point  out  this  as  the  preferable  mode.  be    determined    according  to  the    number  of 
On  the  subject  of  fences  in  general  see  Hus-  horses  necessary  for  the  him ;  4.  Cow-bouses,  or 
BAVDBT.  Respecting  one  conspicuous. boundary  feeding-houses,  or  both,  according  to  the  number 
of  some  farms,  hedge-row  trees,  a  great  dil-  of  cows  and  cattle,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  ac- 
ference  of  opinion  prevails.     While  they  im-  oommodations  and  their  dimensions  are  fixed  upon, 
prove  the  landscape,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  by        Having  ascertained  these,  and  the  situation  for 
the  most  intelligent  agriculturists  that  they  are  building  on  being  also  settled,  the  ground  must 
extremely  hurtftil  to  £e  fence,  and  for  some  dis-  be  carefiilly  and  attentively  viewed ;  and,  if  not 
tance  to  the  crops  on  each  side;  and  it  is  evi-  veiv  even,  the  different  levels  must  be  observed, 
dent,  that  in  many  instances  the  highways,  on  the  and  the  best  way  of  conducting  all  the  necessary 
sides  of  which  tney  often  stand,  suffer  greatly  drains,  and  carrying  off  all  superfluous  moisture, 
from  their  shade.  It  has  therefore  been  doubted.  Also  the  best  situation  for  dung  and  urine-pits, 
whether  such  trees  be  profitable  to  the  proprie-  or  reservoirs,  which  will,  in  a  great  degree,  ascer- 
tor,  or  beneficial  to  the  public ;  to  the  fiirmer  tain  at  once  where  the  cattle-houses  and  stables 
th^  are  almost  in  every  case  injurious,  to  a  de-  should  be.  These  being  fixed  on,  the  bam  should 
gree  beyond  what  is  commonly  imagined.  (Sup-  be  as  near  them  as  possible,  for  the  convenience 
plement  to  the  Encyclopsdia  Britannica  article  of  carrying  straw  to  the  cattle ;  and  the  baro-yard 
Agriculture.)  Loch,  however,  a  well  informed  should  be  contieuous  to  the  bam.     These  main 
improver  of  kmded  property,  is  of  a  different  points   being  determined   on,  the  others  will 
opmion.  He  says,  there  is  no  change  in  the  raral  easily  l>e  found ;  always  observing  this  mle,  to 
economy  of  England  more  to  be  regretted,  than  consider  what  is  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
the  negleM  which  is  now  shown  to  the  cultivation  done  about  each  office,  and  then  the  easiest  and 
sod  growth  of  hedge-row  timber.    The  injury  least  laborious  way  to  perform  that  work,  so  far 
^ich  it  does  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  as  it  is  connected  with  other  offices.    In  case 
much  exaggerated,  especially  if  a  proper  seleo-  this  should  not  be  sufficiently  explicit,  suppose, 
tion  of  trees  is  made;  but  even  tne  growth  of  by  way  of  illustration,  the  situation  of  a  feeding- 
the  ash,  so  formidable  to  agpriculturists,  might  be  house  is  to  be  considered  of.    The  nature  of  the 
defended  on  the  ground  that,  without  it,  the  best  work  to  be  performed  here  is,  bringing  food  and 
implements  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  litter  to  the  cattle,  and  taking  away  their  dung, 
soil  could  not  be  made.     It  is  well  known  that  The  place  from  whence  the  greatest  part  perhaps 
good  hedge- row  timber  is  by  fiir  the  most  valua^  of  their  food  and  all  their  litter  comes,  is  the 
ble  both  for  naval  and  domestic  purposes.    Its  bam ;  therefore  the  feeding-house  should  be  as 
superior  toughness  rendering  it  eaually  valuable  near  the  bam  as  possible.      If  tumips,  or  other 
to  the  ship  and  to  the  plougfa-wrignt.    The  value  roots,  or  cabbages,  make  a  part  of  their  food, 
which  it  is  of,  in  affording  shelter,  is  also  of  ma-  the  most  commodious  way  of  giving  these  must 
teiialttse;  besides,  the  raising  of  grain  is  not  the  be  determined  on;  whether  by  having  a  root- 
only  purpose  of  life,  or  the  only  matter  to  be  house  adjoining  the  cattle-house,  and  that  fille^ 
attended  to,  nor  the  only  object  worthy  of  atten-  occasion9lly,  or  by  having  a  place  to  lay  them 
tioD.     The  purposes  of  war  and  the  national  down  in,  near  the  heads  of  the  stall,  from  whence 
glory,  the  protection  and  extension  of  Dur  com-  they  are  thrown  in  at  holes  left  in  the  wall  for 
merce,  the  construction  and  repair  of  buildings,  that  purpose.    The  easiest  method  of  clearing 
^  even  the  enjoyment  arising  from  the  rich  and  away  the  dung  must  also  be  considered,  and  the 
l>esntifiil  effect  produced  by  such  decoration  and  distance  from  the  main  dung-pit  and  urine  ro- 
omament,-are  all  objects  of  material  importance  servoir.     The  same  general  rule  being  observed 
to  the  well-being  and  constitution  of  a  highly  in  determining  on  the  site  of  all  the  o&er  offices 
cidttvated  state  of  society.   Even  upon  the  more  or  accommodations,  together  with  a  careful  ex- 
°vrow  basis  of  individual  utility,  this  practice  aroination  of  the  ground  to  be  occupied  (upon 
mi^t  be  defended  and  vecommended ;  for  it  is  which  the  arrangement  of  the  offices  in  a  great 
not  useless  to  consider  how  many  families  and  measure  should  depend),  any  person  conversant 
estates  have  been  preserved,  when  pressed  by  in  raral  affairs,  who  attends  to  these  particulars, 
temporary  difficulties  (from  which  none  are  ex-  and  can  ^ay  down  his  ideas  in  a  drawin;^,  may 
^pled),  from  a  fall  of  hedge-row  timber.    One  easily  direct  the  planning  and  building  of  a  very 
o(  <he  best  legacies,  that  a  great  proprietor  can  commodious  set  of  offices.    With  respect  to  the 
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flise  of  tfae  dwelling-house,  it  may  be  remaiked, 
diaCy  abiioiigfa  a  house  being  situate  in  the  middle 
«f  a  Rgnlar  front  is,  in  some  points  of  Tiew,  the 
aort  picssing  way,  and  in  many  situations  per- 
lMp«  tfae  beat,  yet,  unless  the  ground  and  other 
CitiuuHaUnces  in  every  respect  favor  such  a  dis- 
fldMtioii,  it  should  not  invariably  be  adhered  to; 
wr  it  may  often  happen,  that  a  much  better  situ- 
atUm  for  die  dwelling-house  may  be  obtained  at 
a  bttle  distance  from  the  offices,  a  pleasing  uni- 
tattaatf  be  observed  in  them  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  house  be  more  healthy  and  agreeable. 
la  sooe  cases,  and  for  some  kinds  of  farms,  it 
Mf  be  pouticularly  necessary  to  have  the  house 
i»  pbced,  in  respect  to  the  offices  and  farm-yard, 
m  to  admit  of  their  being  constantly  inspected, 
aad  the  labor  that  is  to  be  performed  in  them  at- 
teaded  to  and  overlooked. 

'  The  requisites  of  a  farmstead,'  says  Mr.  Mar- 
sfiatl,  *  are  as  various  as  the  intentions  of  &rms. 
A  sfaeep-feum,  a  grazing-farm,  a  hay-farm,  a 
^aifj-nnn,  and  one  under  mixed  cultivation, 
may  require  different  situations,  and  different  ar- 
rangements of  yards  and  buildings.  On  a  &rm 
of  tfae  last  species,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  ofdinary  &rm  of  Uiis  kingdom,  the  princi- 
pal requisites  are  shelter,  water,  an  area  or  site 
sufficiently  flat  for  yards  and  buildings;  with  mea- 
dow land  below  it,  to  receive  the  washings  of 
the  yards;  as  well  as  sound  pasture  grounds 
above  it  for  a  grass-yard  and  paddocks;  with 
private  roads  nearly  on  a  level  to  the  principal 
arable  lands;  and  with  suitable  outlets  to  the 
nearest  or  best  markets.' 

For  a  mixed  husbandry  farm,  the  particulars, 
to  be  arranged,  according  to  Marshall,  are  thus 
enumerated  ;  1.  A  suit  of  buildings,  adapted  to 
the  intended  plan  of  management ; — as  a  dwell- 
tng-hoose,  barns,  stables,  cattle-sheds,  cart-shed. 
3.  A  spacious  yard,  common  to  the  buildings, 
and  containing  a  receptacle  of  stall-manure, 
whether  arising  from  stables,  cattle-sheds,  hog- 
styes,  or  other  buildmgs ;  together  with  separate 
folds,  or  stiaw-yards,  furnished  with  appropriate 
sheds,  for  particular  stock,  in  places  where  such 
aie  required.  3.  A  reservoir,  or  catchpool,  situ- 
ated on  the  lower  side  of  the  builuings  and 
yards,  to  receive  ^eir  washings,  and  collect  them 
in  a  body  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  lands 
below  them.  4.  A  corn  yard,  convenient  to  the 
bams;  and  a  hay-yard  contiguous  to  the  cow  or 
frUing-theds.  5.  A  garden  and  fruit  ground 
near  tfae  boose.  6.  A  spacious  grass-yard  or 
green,  embracing  the  whole  or  principal  part  of 
the  conreoiences ;  as  an  occasional  receptacle 
tot  stock  of  every  kind ;  as  a  common  pasture 
isr  twine,  and  a  range  for  poultry ;  as  a  security 
to  the  fields  from  stock  straying  out  of  the  inner 
fards;  and  as  an  ante-field  or  lobby,  out  of  which 
die  bone  grounds  and  driftwa3rs  may  be  conve- 
mcnllT  entered.  '  An  accurate  delineation  of  the 
file  wiiich  is  fixed  on,  requires,'  he  observes, '  to 
be  drawn  out  on  a  scale;  the  plannist  studying 
fbe  subject,  alternately,  upon  tne  paper,  and  on 
te  ground  to  be  laid  out ;  continuing  to  sketch 
and  correct  his  plan,  until  he  has  not  a  doubt  left 
on  bis  mind ;  and  then  to  mark  out  the  whole 
ar>on  tfae  ground,  in  a  conspicuous  and  pcrmu,- 
f <f  ot  manner,  before  the  foundation  of  any  par- 


ticular building  be  attempted  to  be  laid.  It  may.' 
he  adds,  'be  conceived  by  a  person  who  has  r.ot 
turned  his  attention  to  this  subject,  that  tiiere 
must  be  some  simple,  obvious,  and  fixed  plan  to 
proceed  upon.  But  seeing  the  endless  variety 
m  the  mere  dwelling-places  of  men,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  a  still  greater  variety  of  plam 
should  take  place  where  so  many  appurtenances 
are  required,  and  these  on  sites  so  mfinitely  Ta- 
ribus;  nor  that  men*s  opinions  and  practices 
should  differ  so  much  on  the  subject,  that  on  a 
given  site,  no  two  practical  men,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  would  make  the  same  arrangement.' 
*  There  are,  however,' he  says,  'certain  principle 
which  nojutist  ought, to  lose  sight  of  in  laying 
out  such  buildings  and  conveniences.  The  hams, 
the  stables,  and  tiie  granary,  should  be  under  tbe 
eye, — should  be  readily  seen  from  the  dwdling- 
liouse.  The  prevailing  idea,  at  present,  is,  that 
the  several  buildings  ought  to  form  a  reguiar 
figure,  and  enclose  an  area  or  farm-yard,  either 
as  a  fold  for  loose  cattle,  or,  where  the  stalling  of 
cattle  is  practised,  as  a  receptacle  for  dung,  and 
the  most  prevailing  figure  is  the  square.  But 
this  form  is,  he  thinks,  more  defective  thao  (be 
oval  or  circle,  the  angles  being  too  sharp,  and 
the  comers  too  deep.  Besides,  the  roadway,  ne- 
cessary to  be  carrira  round  a  ferm-yurd  in  order 
to  have  a  free  and  easy  passage  between  the  dif- 
ferent buildings,  is  inconveniently  lengthened  or 
made  at  greater  expense.  The  view  of  the  whole 
yard  and  buildings  from  the  house,  on  one  side 
of  it,  is  likewise  more  confined.*  He  on  the 
whole  prefers  the  complete  octagon,  the  dwelling- 
house  a  being  on  one  side,  and  the  entrance  gate- 
way and  granary  opposite ;  the  remaining  sit 
sides  being  occupied  by  stables  and  cattle-sheds, 
and  other  out-bui  Idings,  c,  d,  e,  a  bam  and  threshing 
machine,^,  with  a  broad-way,  dipping  gently  firoffi 
the  buildings,  g,  and  surrounding  a  wide  sballotr 
dung-basin,  A,  which  occupy  the  rest  of  the  area 
of  Uie  yard.  Externally  is  a  basin  for  the 
drainings  of  the  yard,  i;  and  grass  enclosures  for 
calves,  poultry,  fruit  trees,  and  rick-yard. 


The  following  plan  of  the  arrangement  of  a 
small  farm-house  and  offices,  which  he  considen 
very  convenient,  is  given  by  Beatson.  At  the 
north-west  comer  is  the  bam  (1),  with  a  water 
threshing-mill ;  a  straw-house  (2),  being  a  cod* 
ttnuation  of  the  bam  above,  for  holding  a  quan- 
tity of  straw  after  it  is  threshed,  or  hay,  that  it 
may  be  at  hand  to  give  to  the  cattle  in  the 
feeding-house  below.     The  upper  part  ef  * ' 


tUiw-JiouM  mxy  consist  of  pillan  to  support  the 
n>a(|  with  about  eight  feet  space  bettreea  them, 
Hhcreby  >  good  doi]  of  building  will  be  raved. 
in  the  floor  should  be  hatches,  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, to  put  down  the  straw  to  the  cattle  below. 


A  court  fin  the  dung-hill  (3)  has  a  door  to  it 
from  the  feeding-hoiue,  and  a  large  entrjr  at  the 
oiher  end  to  admit  carts  to  take  away  the  dung : 
DD  the  outside  of  thii  should  be  a  uiine-pit,  in 
the  most  canTcnient  place,  according  to  the  form 
of  the  groond ;  a  cow-house  (4)  has  a  door  also 
to  the  dung-court;  and  a  ralf-pen  (5)  with  a 
nil  across  to  keep  in  the  calres,  even  though  the 
doon  are  all  open,  adjoins ;  there  is  a  stable, 
with  a  hamea»-room,  and  a  place  for  keeping 
com  (6);  a  root-house  (7  >,  o»er  which,  or  over 
the  barii,  may  be  a  granary ;  a  shed  for  carts  (6) ; 
*  place  for  keeping  large  implements,  as  ploughs 
un  harrows  (9);  for  keeping  smaller  imple- 
ments, as  spades,  shovels,  rakes,  forks,  be.,  and 
for  laying  by  old  iron  and  many  other  useful 
<hingj  that  might  otherwise  be  lost  or  throw[i 
away  (10);  a  pond  for  washing  the  horses'  feet 
(11);  which  slopes  down  from  each  extremity 
towards  the  middle,  where  it  is  deepest,  that  the 
liorses  may  easily  go  in  at  one  end,  and  come 
ml  at  the  other,  with  a  rail  at  each  end,  to  prevent 
fteir  going  in  durine  frost,  or  when  not  wanted 
*<>  go;  a  pump,  with  a  trough  for  the  horses  or 
i3lUe  to  drink  in,  especially  while  other  water  is 
froien,  or  when  die  water  in  the  ponil  is  dirijr 
(U);  but,  if  it  can  be  contrived  so  that  the  water 
which  drives  the  mill  may  run  through  this  pond, 
it  will  he  preferable  as  being  at  all  times  cleaa 
and  i^olesome.  One  advantage  of  this  arraii^e- 
'nent,as  Beatson  remarks,  is,  that  the  fnddercon- 
mmcd  apon  the  brm  goes  progressively  forward 
^om  the  barn-yard  through  the  catilc-houseslolbe 
dni^-hill,  without  the  unnecessary  labor  Generally 
occasioned bycarryiugit  backwards  and  forwards. 
for  it  come*  from  the  barn-yard  into  the  bam, 
*l>ere  it  is  threshed;  it  is  then  put  in  the  straw- 
'■OBse,  and  given  to  the  cattle  immediately 
Mow;  aud  after  paning  through  them,   it  is 
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thrown  into  the  dung-court.  A  rich  of  straw,  or 
bay,  built  behind  the  stable  or  cow-home,  or  in  a 
shed  contiguous  to  either,  with  proper  conveni- 
ences, will  have  the  same  progressive  course  to 
the  dung-hill;  for,  it  will  be  observed,  the  com- 
munication from  these  is  equally  easy  from 
without  or  within ;  the  nil  across  the  oilf-j>en 
being  intended  chiefly  to  keep  in  the  calves, 
while  the  doors  on  each  side  are  open  when  con- 
Teying  the  dung  that  way  &om  the  stable  to  the 
dung-hUI. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  dwelling-house  to  this 
fitrmeiy  (13)^  bu  a  dairy,  pantry,  and  various 
conveniences  behind  for  keeping  swine,  poultiy, 
coals,  fcc.  The  stair  to  the  upper  chambers 
rises  from  either  side  to  the  same  ^ding-place; 
from  whence  are  a  few  steps  up  to  the  chamher- 
Soor. 

The  following  diagrams  represent  the  elevation, 
and  two  ground  plans,  of  a  fami-house  on  a  large 
scale,  and  which  might  be  extended  to  any  sue. 
The  ground  plan,  fig.  3,  is  divided  into  a,  the 
principal  entry;  b,  the  parlour;  c,  the  family 
Ded-room ;  d,  the  kitchen ;  t,  the  dairy ;  /,  the 
pantry  and  cellar;  the  three  latter  being  at- 
tached to  the  back  part  of  the  house  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  roof  dovmnrards.  By 
permitting  the  ceilings  to  be  seven  and  a  half  or 
eight  feet  in  height,  some  small  bed  rooms  may 
be  provided  above  Uiem,  having  a  few  stepsdown 
from  the  fioor  of  the  front  rooms,  or  a  few  steps 
I'P  from  the  first  landing  place. 

Fl^l. 
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the  back  door  of  the  kitchen  enters  into  a  brew- 
house  and  wash-house ;  the  fire  place  and  copper 
being  behind  the  kitchen  vent  Beyond  tnis 
brew-house  is  a  place  for  holding  fire^wood,  &c.; 
ii:  the  back  walls  of  which  are  openings  to  feed 
the  swine  at.  In  the  kitchen  is  an  oven;  and 
below  the  grate  an  excellent  contrivance  for 
baking  occasionally,  but  chiefly  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  servants'  meat  warm. 
It  consists  of  a  plate  of  cast  iron,  with  a  door 
similar  to  that  of  an  oven.  The  up-stairs  part  is 
divided  in  the  front  into  two  good  rooms,  and 
into  two  small  ones  on  the  back  part,  but  may  be 
easily  subdivided  where  necessary. 

Fig.  3  exhibits  another  mode  of  dividing  the 
ground  floor,  in  which  a  is  the  parlour;  6,  the 
kitchen;  c,  the  closet;  d,  the  dairy;  e,  the  pan- 
try;/, die  coal-house;  g,  the  poultry-house;  A, 
the  pig-sty,  which  has  an  opening  into  the 
kitchen;  t,  the  back  entry.  Tne  chamber-floor 
may  be  divided  likewise,  where  it  is  requisite, 
into  two  good  bed-rooms,  and  a  light  closet  ca- 


pable of  holdinjj  a  bed,  or  in  any  other  vnj 
that  may  be  thought  more  convenient. 

Fig.  3. 


3.  On  keeping  Farming  Accounts. — Sir  John 
Sinclair  strongly  recommends  accuracy  to  the 
gentleman  fiaurmer,  as  well  as  to  tlie  tenant,  and 
fiimishes  the  following  models,  chiefly  adapted 
to  the  former,  in  his  Code  of  Agriculture,  1820. 
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'The  account  books  of  a  common  farmer/ 

says  Mr.  Loudon, '  may  be  a  cash  book  for  all 

receipts   and    payments,    specifying   each;    a 

ledger  for  accounts  with  dealers  and  tradesmen ; 

and  a  stock  book  for  taking  an  inventory  and 

valuation  of  stock,  crop,  manures,  tillages  (and 

every  thing  that  a  tenant  could  dispose  of  or  be 

paid  for  on  Quitting  his  farm),  once  a  year. 

Fanning  may  be  carried  on  widi  the  greatest 

accuracy  and  safety,  as  to  money  matters,  by 

means  of  the  above  books,  and  a  few  pocket 

memorandum  books  for  laborers'  time,  jobs,  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  a  time  book  (such  as  is 

hereafter  described),  we  should  never  require 

Here,  even  from  a  proprietor's  bailiff;  to  many 

if  whom  the  nine  forms  just  given  would  only 

puzzle ;— -to  some  we  have  known  them  lead  to 

tbe  greatest  errors  and  confusion.    No  form  of 

books,  or  mode  of  procedure,  will  enable  a 

burner  to  know  whether  he  is  losing  or  gaining, 

hat  that  of  taking  stock/ 

Tbe  Time  Book,  Mr.  Loudon  recommends, 
maybe  made  useftil,  as  he  suggests,  in  every 
department  of  agriculture  and  on  every  scale  of 
management,  though  most  necessary  for  bailiffs, 
^here  a  number  of  day  laborers  are  employed 
on  improvements.    It  is  a  folio  volume,  ruled  so 


as  to  read  across  both  pages,  with  columns  titled, 
as  in  the  specimen  annexed.  In  this  the  bailiff 
or  master  inserts  the  name  of  every  hand ;  and 
the  time  in  days,  or  proportions  of  a  day,  which 
each  person  under  his  care  has  been  at  work,, 
and  the  particular  work  he  or  she  has  been  en- 
gaged in.  At  the  end  of  each  week  the  bailiff 
or  master  sums  up  the  time  from  the  preceding 
Saturday  or  Monaay,  to  the  Friday  or  Saturday 
inclusive;  the  sum  due  or  to  be  advanced  to 
each  man  is  put  in  one  column,  and  when  the 
man  receives  it  he  writes  the  word  received  in 
the  column  before  it,  and  signs  his  name  as  a 
receipt  in  the  succeeding  column.  The  Time 
Book,  therefore,  will  show  what  every  man  has 
been  engaged  in  during  every  hour  in  the  year 
for  which  he  has  been  paid,  and  it  will  also  con- 
tain receipts  for  every  sum,  however  triflings 
which  has  been  paid  by  the  bailiff  for  rural 
labor.'  '  In  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  contrive 
a  book  more  satisfactory  for  both  master  and 
servant  than  the  Time  Book,  as  it  prevents,  as  far 
as  can  well  be  done,  the  latter  from  deceiving 
either  himself  or  his  employer,  and  remains  an 
authentic  indisputable  recoitl  of  work  done,  and 
of  vouchers  for  money  paid  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  bailiiTs  services.* 


FAiiiiEB(Hugh),alean»d„„ 
born  at  Shiewsbuty  in  ITU.  He  ._«.c^ 
from  I  respcctaUe  family  in  North  ffila;ii< 
after  receiFing  Ihe  first  part  at  his  edsoon  ti 
school  in  Llaogerin,  was  for  some  BBtnoiB  i!» 
tutorage  of  Dr.  Charles  Owra.  WTioi  ii« 
sixtecD  yeara  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  nnnmiit  b 
Mudies  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddnfei 
NoKhamplon.  Mr,  Fanner  fim  beaint  d^iii 
in  the  bmily  of  WiUiam  Coward,  Eaj,  rfsi 
thanttow  in  Essex,  and  minitttr  U  i  iaeBx 
congret^lion  in  that  village.  He  oni  itsoi 
with  liViiliam  Snell,  Esq.,  a  respeciatilidiaa: 
of  the  ceigbbourhood ;  and  in  his  hndt^ 
Faioier  lived  for  thirty  yean,  (till  emiDnuigk! 
conneiionwith  th  e  congregation  at  WiliiintKn 
Upon  the  day  of  thanki^ving  appoinied  fur  4i 
suppression  of  the  rebeliion,  in  1745, beMraj^ 
a  very  apposite  sennon,  which  itt  km  mdiw 
to  publish  the  foUowbg  year.  His  Deit  wilt- 
cation  was  entitled  An  Enquiry  into  Ibt  Inm 
and  Design  of  our  Lord's  Temptalioti  u  » 
Wilderness,  8vo.  In  this  work  Mr.  fim 
labon  to  demonstrate  that  the  whok  of  it 
temptations  were  transacted  in  vision,  ami  *« 
they  were  particularly  intended  to  poisinia 
,  Jesus  thedifficulties  aud  duties  of  bissubiojBnl 

ministry.    Whatever  singularity  of  opiiiJm& 
i  peared  in  this  work,  the  originality  of  thoo^ 

•  and   profound  erudition  with  which  it  av  »?' 

j  ported,  gained  it  a  rapid  and  extensive  cim* 

J  lion,  and  called  forth  the  abilities  of  th<w"l< 

,  were   of  a_  different   opinion.     It   is  pceriij 

i  thought,  however,  that  of  all  Mr.  Farmer's  l* 

^  rary  productions,  his  Dissertation  on  Miraclq 

J  designed  to  show  that  they  are  argumeniirfl 

J  divine  interposition,  and  absolute  proof,  of  M 

I  mission  and  doctrine  of  a  prophet,  publijbri  ■ 

I  1771,  is  the  most  masterly.  Notwithstanding  til 

i  many  able  treatises  upon  that  subject,  whidi'bin 


appeared,  some  have  considered  this  wori  ■ 
many  respects  as  without  a  rival.  HisneiipA 
lication  was  An  Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  of  4 
^ew  Testament,  which  he  maintains  to  hi" 
Jeen  only  natural  diseases.  This  wort  seems  > 
le  a  completion  of  what  the  author  had  dKirM 
n  his  Dissertation  on  Miracles.  Mr.  T 


i 


g  eagae  was  appointed  him,  in  consequenn  i 

~  fhich  he  became  the  afternoon  preacher  IP  4l 

^  ongregalion  of  Salter's  Hall,  London,  and,  id) 

3  hon  lime  after,  the  Tuesday  lecturer  at  the  a"* 

•i  ilace.     As  he  advanced  in  years,  be  resigned  ^ 

^  linisterial  employmentj,  touch  to  theregnfJ 


■rCcl 


le  people  under  his  charge.  His  last  perforo- 
Dce  vias  entitled  TTie  General  Prevalence  of  il« 
I'oiship  of  Human  Spirits  in  the  Anci^ 
leathen  Nations  Asserted  and  Proved  iidiid 
as  attacked  by  Mr.  Fell,  in  an  acute  mi 
*med  treatise  in  1T8J.  In  the  same  year  Mr 
armer  was  afflicted  with  a  disease  in  his  ers, 
hich  almost  deprived  him  of  sight  From  il<i> 
me,  however,  his  infirmities  increased,  and  bi 
led  at  Walthamstow  in  1787,  in  the  seienl- 
lird  year  of  his  age.  In  his  last  will  his  e>^ 
itors  were  directed  to  bun  all  bismanuscriplsi 
lit  some  of  his  letters  and  fragments  of  a  Uii' 
^nation  on  tlie  Story  of  Balaam,  were  publisW 
L  1804  with  his  life  prefixed.  ' 
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FAR  71  FAR 

Farmeb  (Richard),  an  Englbh  divine  and  an-  borough  castle  in  Northumberland.     At  low 

liquary,  bom  at  Leicester  in  17S5.    His  father  water  the  points  of  several  others  are  visible  be- 

was  a  hosier  in  that  town,  and,  after  receiving  sides  the  seventeen  just  mentioned.    The  nearest 

the  rudiments  of  his  education  there,  he  became  island  to  the  shore  is  called  the  House  Island, 

a  student  at  Cambridge,  and  pensioner  of  Ema-  and  lies  exactly  one  mile  and  sixty-eight  chains 

nuel  College.    Here  his  diligence  and  success  in  from  the  coast.    The  most  distant  is  about  seven 

obtaining  a  knowledge  of  books,  as  well  as  the  or  eight  miles.    Their  produce  is  kelp,  feathers, 

quickness  of  his  memory,  were  early  observed ;  and  a  few  seals,  which  the  tenants  watch  and 

and  he  was  made  B.A.  in  1757,  and  M.A.  in  shoot  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  and  skins.   Some  of 

1760,  in   which   year   also  he  vras  appointed  them  yield  a  little  grass  that  serves  to  feed  a  cow 

classical  tutor.    After  o£Bciating  some  time  as  a  or  two ;  which  the  people  transport  over  in  their 

curate,  he,  in  1767,  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  and  little  boats. 

became  one  of  the  preachers  at  Whitehall.  FARNABIE,orFARNABT  (Thomas),  an  emi- 
While  Mr.  Fanner  paid  considerable  attention  to  nent  grammarian,  son  of  a  London  carpenter, 
Grecian  and  Roman  authors,  he  also  applied  was  bom  in  1575.  While  at  Oxford,  bemg  en- 
himself  particularly  to  old  English  literature;  and  ticed  to  abandon  his  religion,  he  went  to  Spain, 
An  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,  pub-  and  vms  there  educated  in  a  college  belonging  to 
lished  in  1766,  contributed  principally  to  his  the  Jesuits.  Being  weary  of  their  severe  disci- 
literary  fame.  Of  this  performance,  which  was  pline,  he  went  with  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir 
much  admired  for  the  sprightliness  of  its  con^po-  Francis  Drake  in  their  last  voyage  in  1595.  He 
sition,  three  editions  were  sold  in  a  very  short  was  afterwards  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries : 
time.  Mr.  Farmer  was  now  noticed  and  pa-  but  being  reduced  to  great  want,  returned  to 
ironised  in  his  profession:  by  the  influence  of  England,  where  after  wandering  about  for  some 
bishop  Hurd,  he  was  promoted  to  the  chancellor-  time,  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Bainrafe  (the 
ship  and  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield ;  anagram  of  his  name),  he  settled  at  Mattock  in 
and  in  1775  was  chosen  master  of  Emanuel  Somersetshire,  and  taught  grammar  with  reputa- 
College,  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  Not  long  tion.  He  removed  to  London,  and  opened  a 
after,  he  was  appointed  principal  librarian  to  the  school.  While  herehe  vras  made  M.  A.  at  Cam- 
university,  and  served  m  turn  the  office  of  vice-  bridge,  and  incorporated  into  the  university  of 
chancellor.  Lord  North,  at  that  time  prime-  Oxford.  Thence  he  removed,  in  1636,  to  Seven- 
minister,  made  him  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  Oaks  in  Kent;  and  raised  a  respectable  school, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  repeatedly  offered  him  a  bishopric;  Upon  thebrealdng  out  of  the  civil  war,  in  1641, 
but  the  constraints  ancf  sulemnity  of  the  episco-  he  was  cast  into  prison.  It  was  debated,  in  the 
pal  character  did  not  suit  his  natural  disposition,  house  of  commons,  whether  he  should  be  sent 
and  he  not  only  declined  accepting  a  bishopric,  to  America ;  but,  this  motion  being  rejected,  he 
but  resigned  his  office  as  prebendary  for  a  resi-  was  removed  to  Ely-house  in  Holborn,  where 
dentaryship  of  St.  PaulV  By  this  it  was  neces-  he  died,  June  12th,  1647.  Many  writers  have 
sary  he  should  reside  three  months  annually  in  spoken  with  great  approbation  of  his  labors.  M. 
London,  and  these  he  spent  in  the  company  of  Bayle  says,  '  his  notes  upon  most  of  the  ancient 
literary  characters  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  Latin  poets  have  been  of  very  great  use  to  youn? 
Hewasparticttlarly  instrumental  in  amending  the  beginners;  being  short,  learned,  and  designed 
police  of  Cambridge,  with  regard  to  the  paving  chiefly  to  clear  up  the  text.' 
and  lighting  the  streets.  He  bad  collected  ample  FARNESE,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  fa- 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  town  and  anti-  mily  inltaly,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were, 
quities  of  Leicester,  which  he  intended  to  pub-  1.  Peter  Louis  Farnese,  the  son  of  Alexander, 
lish  by  subscription,  but  relinquished  the  design ;  afterwards  pope  Paul  III.  He  was  created  duke 
and  Mr.  Nichols  being  engaged  in  writing  a  his-  of  Parma  and  Placentia  in  1545,  but,  becoming 
tory  of  that  county,  the  doctor  gave  what  he  had  universally  hated  for  his  tyranny  and  debauchery, 
collected,  with  the  plates,  to  him.  Dr.  Farmer  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin  in  1547.  2.  His 
died  at  Emanuel  College,  in  1797,  in  the  sixty-  eldest  son,  Alexander,  bora  1520,  was  raised  by 
second  year  of  his  age.  His  collection  of  scarce  Clement  VII.  to  the  see  of  Parma,  and  created 
and  curious  books,  which  was  very  extensive,  a  cardinal  by  his  grandfather,  Paul  III.  He  was 
was  disposed  of  a  short  time  after  his  death.  also  dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  distinguished 
FARMINGTON,  a  large,  pleasant,  and  both  by  his  learning  and  virtues.  He  was  re- 
wealthy  town  in  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  peatedly  employed  as  nuncio  to  the  courts  of 
The  river  meanders  delightfully  through  charm-  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1589. 
ing  intervales,  which  beautify  and  enrich  this  3.  Alexander,  third  duke  of  Parma,  was  a  nephew 
town.  The  houses,  in  the  compact  part  of  the  of  his,  and  distinguished  as  a  military  comman- 
town,  stand  ehiefYy  on  the  street  that  runs  north  der  under  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  succeeded 
and  south  along  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill  Don  John  of  Austria  in  the  goveroment  of  the 
which  ascends  east  of  the  vallies.  About  the  Low  Countries  in  1578;  and  was  designed  to 
centre  of  the  street  there  is  a  large  and  handsome  have  commanded  the  Spanish  army  which  em- 
congrecational  church.  This  town  was  settled  as  barked  with  the  Armada  for  the  conquest  of 
early  as  1645,  and  its  boundaries  were  then  very  England.  He  died  in  1592  at  Arras,  aged  forty- 
extensive.    Several  towns  have  been  since  taken  six. 

from  it.    It  lies  ten  miles  south-west  of  Hart-        FARNHAM,  or  Fern  ham,  a  market  town  of 

ford.  Surry,   thirty-eight   miles    firom   London,  and 

FARN  Islands,  two  groups  of  little  islands  twelve  west  from  Guildford.    It  is  a  populous 

and  rocks,  seventeen  in  number,  opposite  to  Bam-  place,  situated  on  the  Wey,  and  supposed  to 
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ha?«  its  name  from  the  fem  which  abounded  the  French  obtained  a  naval  victory  over  the 
here.  It  was  given  by  Ethelbald^  king  of  the  Spaniards  in  1675. 
West  Saxons,  to  the  see  of  Winchester ;  the  FAROE  Islands.  See  Fe&roe  Islis. 
bishops  of  which  have  generally  resided  in  the  FARON,  a  mountain  of  France,  in  the  de- 
castle  here,  in  summer,  since  the  reign  of  king  partment  of  Var,  near  Toulon,  with  a  fort  and 
Stephen,  whose  brother,  the  then  bishop,  first  redoubt  on  its  top,  which  is  1718  feet  above  tbe 
built  it.  It  was  a  magnificent  structure,  with  sea  level,  and  almost  inaccessible,  being  nearly 
deep  moats,  strong  walls,  towers,  and  a  fine  park ;  perpendicular.  The  British  troops,  under  lord 
but  it  is  much  decayed.  Adjoining  the  park  is  Mulgrave,  were  in  possession  of  tne  fort,  on  the 
Jay's  tower,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  sixty-three  30th  September,  1793,  when  the  French,  by  a 
stone  steps.  This  was  partly  beaten  down  by  very  daring  manoeuvre,  seixed  the  redoubt,  but 
Cromwell's  cannon.  It  now  contains  about  were  driven  from  it  on  the  1st  October,  by  the 
forty-eight  rods  of  land  on  its  top,  which  is  con-  combined  forces,  with  the  loss  of  2000  men. 
verted  into  a  kitchen  garden.  This  spot  was  FARQUHAR  (George),  an  ingenious  poet 
annually  visited  by  their  late  majesties  durin  and  dramatic  writer,  the  son  of  an  Irish  clergy- 
the  life  of  the  late  bishop  Thomas.  The  town,  man,  was  bom  at  Londonderry  in  1678.  He 
which  has  many  handsome  houses,  and  well  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  but  his 
paved  streets,  is  governed  by  twelve  masters,  of  volatile  disposition  soon  led  him  to  the  stage ; 
whom  two  are  bailiffs,  chosen  annually.  They  where,  havmg  dangerously  wounded  a  brother 
have  the  profits  of  the  fairs  and  markets,  and  the  actor  in  a  tragic  scene,  by  forgetting  to  change 
a.^size  of  bread  and  beer ;  and  hold  a  court  every  his  sword  for  a  foil,  it  affected  him  so  much 
three  weeks,  which  has  power  of  trying  and  de-  that  he  left  the  Dublin  theatre  and  went  to  Lon- 
terrain ing  all  actions  unaer  AQs.  From  Michael-  don.  Here,  by  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Orrery, 
mas  to  Christmas  there  is  a  good  market  for  oats;  he  procured* a  lieutenant's  commission ;  which 
and  a  considerable  wheat  market  between  All  he  held  several  years,  and  gave  many  proo&  both 
Saint's  day  and  Midsummer ;  but  it  is  diminished  of  courage  and  conduct.  In  1698  he  wrote  his 
smce  the  people  about  Chichester  and  Southamp-  first  comedy,  called  Love  and  a  Bottle;  which, 
ton  have  so  largely  communicated  with  London  for  its  sprightly  dialogue  and  busy  scenes,  was 
by  sea.  This  loss,  however,  is  amply  made  up  well  received.  In  1700,  the  jubilee  year  at 
by  the  vast  growth  of  hops,  of  which  there  are  Rome,  he  brought  out  his  Constant  Couple,  or  a 
700  or  800  acres  of  plantations  about  this  town.  Trip  to  the  Jubilee :  and  suited  Mr.  Wilkes's 
said  to  excel  the  Kentish  grounds  both  in  quan-  talents  so  well,  in  the  character  of  Sir  Henry 
tity  and  quality.  This  town  sent  members  to  Wildair,  that  the  player  gained  almost  as  much 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  but  never  reputation  as  the  poet.  This  induced  him  to 
since.  The  market  is  on  Thursday ;  fairs  on  continue  it  in  anotner  comedy  called  Sir  Hany 
I  [oly  Thursday,  June  24th,  and  Nov.  2nd.  There  Wildair,  or  The  Sequel  of  &e  Trip  to  the  Jubi- 
is  also  a  market  for  Welsh  hose.                       "  lee ;  in  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  acquired  great  ap- 

FARNOVIUS  (Stanislaus),  a  dissenter  from  Pj^use.     In  1703  appeared  The  Inconstant,  or 

the  other  Unitarians  in  1568,  who  was  followed  The  Way  to  Win  him;  in  1704  a  farce  called 

by  several  persons  eminent  for  their  learning.  The  Stage-coach;  in  1705  The  Twin  Rivals; 

He  was  induced  by  Gonesius  to  prefer  the  Arian  and  in  1706  The  Recruiting  Officer,  founded 

system  to  that  of  the  Socinians,  and  consequently  on  his  own  observations  while  on  a  recruiting 

asserted,  that  Christ  had  been  produced  out  of  party  at  Shrewsbury.     His  last  comedy  was  The 

nothing  by  the  Supreme  Being  before  the  crea-  Beaux  Stratagem,  of  which  lie  did  not  live  to 

tion.     He  warned  his  disciples  against  paying  enjoy  the  full  success.  Mr.  Farquhar  married  in 

religious  worship  to  the  Divine  Spirit    He  died  1703.    Before  this  time  his  manner  of  life  had 

in  1615.  been  dissipated;  and  the  lady,  who  became  his 

FARO,  an  island  of  Sweden,  to  the  nqrth-east  wife,  having  fiiUen  violently  in  love  with  him, 

of  Gothland,  in  the  Baltic.     It  is  about  thirty  contrived  to  circulate  a  report  that  she  was  pos- 

miles  in  circumference;  and  has  a  chief  town  of  sessed  of  a  large  fortune.    Interest  and  vanity, 

the  same  name  on  the  east  coast.    Long.  19°  therefore,  got  the  better  of  Farquhar's  passion 

32'  56"  E.,  lat  57^  56'  N.  for  liberty,  and  the  lady  and  he  were  united  in 

Faro,  a  sea-port  and  bishop's  see  of  Portugal,  the  hymeneal  band.     To  his  honor,  however,  it 

in  Algarve,  near  Cape  Santa  Maria.     It  stands  is  recorded,  that  though  he  soon  found  himself 

in  a  fertile  plain ;  is  fortified,  and  tolerably  well  deceived,  he  was  not  known  to  upbraid  his  wife 

built.   Population  7000.    The  harbour  is  almost  with  it ;  but  became  a  most  indulgent  husband, 

blocked  up,  but  the  roadstead  has  good  anchor-  Mrs.  Farquhar,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 

age ;  and  a  considerable  export  trade  is  carried  happiness  she  bad  thus  purchased  by  this  strata- 

on  with  England  and  other  countries  in  sumach,  gem.    The  involvement  of  her  husband,  and  the 

wine,  and  cork.  There  are  packet  boats  between  treachery  of  a  court  patron  who  persuaded  him 

this  place  and  Gibraltar.    It  suffered  severely  to  sell  his  commission,  brought  on  a  decline, 

from  the  earthquake  of  1755  ;  and  is  eighteen  which  at  length  carried  him  off  in  1707,  in  the 

miles  south-west  of  Tavira,  and  130  south-east  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  plays  still  con- 

of  Lisbon.  tinue  to  be  represented  to  full  houses. 

Faro  op  Messina,  a  strait  of  the  Mediterra-  FARR  (Samuel),  M.  D.,  was  a  native  of 

nean,  between  Sicily  and  Calabria,  about  seven  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  and  bom  in  1741.    He 

miles  across;  so  named  from  Cape  Faro;  re-  was  educated  at  Warrington  grammar-school, 

markable  for  its  tide  ebbing  and  flowing  with  and  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Leyden. 

great  rapidity  every  six  hours.      In  this  strait  He  afterwards  established  himself  in  his  native 
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town,  and  was  the  author  of  seTenJ  medical  at  all  the  expense  in  curing  the  horse  so  lamed, 

tracts  of  merit,  as  An  Inquiry  into  the  propriety  Farriers  are  in  every  respect  liable  to  be  tried 

of  Phlebotomy  in  cases  of  Consumption,  8vo. ;  according  to  the  Articles  of  War. 
AnEssayon  Acids;  The  History  of  Epidemics,        Farriery.    The  treatment   of  the   diseases 

translated  from  the  Greek  of  Hippocrates,  4to.;  of  horses  we  refer  to  the  article  Veterinary 

TTie  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  8vo. ;  Art,  ftilly  feeling  the  propriety  of  seeking  that 

andAphorismide  Maiasmo,  exsummisMedicis  superior   professional    treatment  for  horses  of 

collect!,  12mo.  He  died  in  1795.  value  which  the  English  gentleman  fto  longer 

FARRA'GO,  n.  s.     }      lax.    A  mass  formed  expects  to  find  either  with  his  groom  or  his  black- 

FARKA'oiiious,a<(;.  S  confusedly  of  several  .in-  smith.     But  farriery  (Lat. /errarita,  from/emm, 

gredients;  a  medley  formed  of  different  materials,  iron)  may  with  strict  propriety  describe  a  very 

Being  a  eonfasion  of  kaavct  and  fooln.  and  a/omi-  "scful  and  important  employment  of  the  latter, 

5M0W  concurrence  of  all  conditioni,  tempers,  »exes,  i.e.  the  shoeing  of  hortes:  we  therefore  propose 

and  ages,  it  b  but  natunii  if  thtir  determinations  td  offer  our  observations  on  that  art  in  this  place, 
be  monstrous,  and  many  ways  inconsistent  with  truth.         Shoeing  is  a  method  of  preserving  the  feet  of 

Browne's  Vidgar  Brromt,  horses.     Some  Other  auxiliary  methods  may  fint 

When  wa  sleep,  the  faculty  of  Yolition  ceases  to  be  noticed.     For  instance,  when  young  horses 

set,  and  in  consequence  the  unccmpaied  trains  of  ideas  ^re  first  taken  from  the  field,  their  hoofs  are  ob- 

bccome  incongmous,   and  form  the  farrago  of  our  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^O^^^j^  and  tOUgh :  but  they 

dreams;  in  which  we  never  experience  any  surprise,  ^^^  „^  ^^^^  introduced  into  the  Stable,  than 


or  sense  of  norelty.  Darwin, 


their  hoofs  are  greased  or  oiled  two  or  three 


FARRANT  (Richard),  an  English  musical  times  a  week  :  and  if  they  are  kept  much  in  the 

composer  of  eminence,  held  situations  m  the  house  standing  upon  hot  dry  litter,  without  being 

Chapel  Royal  and  St.  George's  chapel  at  Wind-  frequently  led  abroad,  and  without  hmving  an 

8or,from  1564  to  1580,  and  was  remarkable  for  opportunity  of  getting  their  hoofs  cooled  and 

the  devout  and  solemn  style  of  his  church  music,  moistened  in  wet  ground,  their  hoofs  grow  so 

much  of  which  is  found  in  the  collections  of  brittle,  dry,  and  hard,  that  pieces  frequently  break 

Boyceand  Barnard.     His  foil  anthem,  'Lord,  off,  like  chips  from  a  hard  stone;  and,  when 

for  ihy  tender  mercy's  sake/  is  still  in  use.  driving  the  nails  in  shoeing,  pieces  will  split  off; 

FAR'RJER,  n,  t.  &«.«.?      Fr.  ferrier ;  Ital.  even  although  the  nails  arc  made  very  fine  and 

Far'riery.                      yfararo ;  Lat.  ferra-  thin.     If  these  same  horses  with  brittle  shattered 

rmty  of ferrumy  iron.  A  shoer  of  horses ;  a  horse-  hoofs  are  turned  out  to  graze  in  the  fields,  their 

doctor:  to  farrier  is  to  practice  either  or  both  of  hoofs  in  time  will  become  as  sound,  tough,  and 

these  callings :  farriery  is  the  art  or  calling  thus  good,  as  they  were  at  first, 

practised.    Which  sec  below.  Mr.  Clarke  -of  Edinburgh  ascribes  this  change 

Bat  the  utmost  exactness  in  these  particulars  be-  to  the  wet  and  moisture  which  the  hoofs  are  ex- 
longs  to  farriers,  saddlors,  smiths,  and  other  trades-  posed  to  in  the  fields,  of  which  water  is  the 
""'i*                                          ^           ^    I>ighf'  principal  ingredient ;  and  it  is  a  certain  fact,  of 

There  are  many  pretendew  lo  the  art  of  farrtenng  ^jj^^j^  ^^  j^ave  daily  proofs,  that,  when  all'other 

and  cowleechmg,  yet  many  of  them  are  ^^^^^r^''  means  fail,  horses,  tuiiied  out  to  grass,  wUl  re- 

If  you  are  a  piece  of  a  farrier,  a.  every  ^m  l""^^!  ^«''  ^^V^  ^"^^«  ^P?^^'     ^^  »  ^^'^ 

ought  to  be,  get  sack,  or  strong-beer,  tomb  your  horses,  ^e  observes,  that  the  hoofs  of  horses  are  porous ; 

Smfi.  ^^^  ^l^^l  insensible  perspiration  is  carried  on 

Most  satirists  are  indeed  a  public  scourge  through  tliese  pores,  in  ttie  same  manner,  and 

Their  mildest  physic  is  ufarrier't  purge ;  according  to  the  same  laws  as  take  place  in  other 

Their  acrid  temper  turns,  as  soon  as  stirred,  parts  of  the  body.     Now  every  body  knows,  that 

The  milk  of  their  good  purpose  all  to  cord.  greasy  or  oily  medicines  applied  to  the  skin  of 

Cawp^f'  the  human  body  prevent  perspiration,  which  is 

FABRrEBf    Military,  is  a  man  appointed  frequently  attended  with  the  worst  consequences, 

to  do  the  duty  of  farriery  in  a  troop  of  horse.  The  same  reasoning  will  hold  with  respect  to  the 

These  troop  &rriers  are  under  the  immediate  hoofs  of  horses ;  for  greasy  applications  close  the 

superintendence    of   a  veterinary   surgeon,  to  pores  of  the  hoof,  by  being  absorbed  into  its 

whom  they  must  apply  whenever  a  horse  is  ill  inner  substance.     Hence  the  natural  moisture, 

or  Ume,  that  he  may  report  the  same  to  the  which  should  nourish  the  hoof,  is  prevented  from 

officer  commanding  the  troop.    When  the  &r-  arriving  at  its  surface ;  which,  on  that  account, 

her  froes  round,  after  riding  out,  or  exercise  on  becomes  as  it  were  dead,  and  consequently  dry, 

horseback,  he  must  carry  his  hammer,  pincers,  brittle,  and    hard.      The    original  practice   of 

and  some  nails,  to  fasten  any  shoe  that  may  be  greasing  horses'  hoofs  has  probably  taken  its  rise 

loose.    When  horses  at  out-quarters  fall  par-  from  observing,  that  grease  or  oil  softens  dead 

ticulariy  ill,  or  contract  an  obstinate  lameness,  substances,  such  as  leather,  &c.    But  this  vrill 

the  ca^e  mnst  be  reported  to  the  head-quarters  by  no  means  apply  to  the  hoofs  of  horses,  as 

of  the  regiment;   and  the  veterinary  surgeon  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  living 

>^)ust,  if  time  and  distance  will  pennit,  be  sent  and  dead  parts  of  animals ;  the  former  havinsr 

to  examine  the  horse.    No  farrier  must  presume  juices,  &cc.,  necessary  for  their  own  nourishment 

to  make  up  any  medicine,  or  any  external  appli-  and  support,  whilst  the  latter  require  such  ap- 

cation,  without,  or  contrary  to,  the  receipt  given  plications  as  will  preserve  them  only  from  de- 

hjin  by  the  veterinary  surgeon.     If  any  farrier,  c  yini  and  rotting. 

Arongh    carelessness   or  inattention,   lames  a  Another  practice,  equally  pernicious,  is  the 

"Oise  belonging  to  another  troop,  he  ought  to  be  stuffing  up  (as  it  is  called)  horses'  hoofs  with  hot 
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resinous  and  greasy  mixtures,  under  the  notion  *  The  iveight  of  shoes  must  greatly  depend  od 

of  cooling  and  softening  them.     Various  are  the  the  quality  and  hardness  of  the  iron.    If  the 

prescriptions   recommended    for    this  purpose,  iron  be  very  good,  it  will  not  bend ;  and  in  this 

many  of  which  are  of  a  quite  opposite  nature  to  ''case  the  shoes  cannot  possibly  be  made  too  light: 

the  purpose  intended.    There  is  likewise  a  great  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  that  they  be  of  a 

impropriety  in  stuffing  up  the  hoofs  with  rotten  thickness  so  as  not  to  bend ;  for  bending  would 

dung  and  stale  urine :  this,  it  is  true,  is  moisture ;  force  out  the  nails,  and  ruin  the  hoof.    llat  part 

but  of  the  very  worst  kind,  on  account  of  the  of  the  shoe  which  is  next  the  horse*s  heel,  must 

salts  contained  in  the  urine,  which  of  itself  greatly  be  narrower  than  any  other ;  that  stones  may  be 

contributes  towards  hardening  and  drying  their  thereby  prevented   from  getting  under  it,  and 

hoofs,  in  place  of  softening  them ;  besides  the  sticking  there ;  which  otherwise  would  be  the 

other  bad  effects  which  may  arise  to  the  frog,  &c.,  case ;  because  the  iron,  when  it  advances  iu- 

from  the  rottenness  of  the  dung.  wardly  beyond  the  bearing  of  the  foot,  forms  a 

Without  commenting  upon  the  various  com-  cavity,  wherein  stones  being  lodged  would  re- 
positions or  pompous  prescriptions  recommended  main,  and,  by  pressing  against  the  foot,  lame  the 
in  books,  or  those  handed  about  as  receipts  for  the  horsn.  The  part  of  the  shoe  which  the  horse 
softening  and  stuffing  horses'  hoofs,  we  would  walks  upon  should  be  quite  flat,  and  the  inside 
recommend  one  which  is  more  natural,  and  ought  of  it  likewise ;  only  just  space  enough  being  left 
not  to  be  despised  for  its  simplicity.  This  is  next  the  foot  to  put  in  a  picker  (which  ought  to 
only  to  cool  and  moisten  the  hoofs  with  water  be  used  every  time  the  norse  comes  into  the 
morning  and  evening :  and,  to  those  who  are  fond  stable),  and  also  to  prevent  the  shoe's  pressing 
of  stuffing,  we  would  prescribe  bran  and  water,  upon  the  sole.  Four  nails  on  each  side  hold 
or  clay,  &c.  made  into  the  consistency  of  a  poul-  better  than  a  greater  number,  and  keep  the  hoof 
tice;  and  in  particular  cases,  where  horses  stand  in  a  far  better  state.  The  toe  of  the  horse  must 
much  in  the  stable,  and  the  hoofs  are  disposed  be  cut  short,  and  neariy  square  (the  angles  only 
to  be  very  hard,  dry,  and  brittle,  a  poultice  of  just  rounded  off) ;  nor  must  any  nails  be  driven 
this  kind,  or  any  other  emollient  composition  in  there :  this  method  prevents  much  stumbling, 
which  water  is  a  principal  ingredient,  may  he  especially  in  descents ;  and  serves,  by  throwing 
applied  all  round  the  hoof;  or,  in  imitation  of  nourishment  on  the  heels,  to  strengtnen  them : 
some  dealers,  to  keep  a  puddle  of  water  at  the  on  them  the  horse  should  in  some  measure  walk, 
watering  place,  which  will  answer  equally  well,  and  the  shoe  be  made  of  a  proper  length  accord- 
if  not  better.  From  this  manner  of  treatment,  ingly ;  by  these  means,  narrow  heels  are  pre^ 
the  hoofs  will  be  preserved  in  their  natural  state,  vented,  and  many  other  good  effects  produced, 
and  a  free  and  equal  perspiration  kept  up,  bv  Many  people  drive  a  nail  at  the  toe,  but  it  is  an 
which  the  nourishment  natural  to  the  hoof  will  absurd  practice.  Leaving  room  to  drive  one 
have  free  access  to  its  surface ;  as  it  is  this  only  there  causes  the  foot  to  be  of  an  improper  length ; 
which  causes  that  cohesion  of  the  parts  which  and  moreover,  that  part  of  the  hoof  is  naturallr 
constitutes  a  firm,  sound,  and  tou;;h  hoof.  so  brittle,  that  even  when  it  is  kept  well  greased, 

Horses  are  shod  with  iron  to  defend  and  pre-  the  nail  there  seldom  stays  in,  but  tears  out  and 

serve  their  hoofs.    As  feet  differ,  so  should  shoes  damages  the  hoof. 

accordingly.  *  The  only  system  of  farriers,*  lord  *  In  wet,  spongy,  and  soft  ground,  where  the 
Pembroke  observes,  '  is  to  shoe  in  general  with  foot  sinks  in,  the  pressure  upon  the  heels  is  of 
excessive  heavy  and  clumsy  ill-shaped  shoes, and  course  greater  than  on  hard  ground;  and  so  in- 
very  many  nails,  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  deed  it  should  be  upon  all  accounts.  The  hinder 
foot  The  cramps  they  annex,  tend  to  destroy  feet  must  be  treateci  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
the  bullet ;  and  the  shoes  made  in  the  shape  of  fore  ones,  and  the  shoes  the  same ;  except  in 
a  walnut  shell  prevent  the  horse's  walking  upon  hilly  and  slippery  countries,  they  may  not  im- 
the  firm  basis  which  God  has  given  him  for  that  properly  be  turned  up  a  little  behind ;  but  turn- 
end,  and  thereby  oblige  him  to  stumble  and  fall,  ing  up  the  fore  shoes  is  of  no  service,  and  is 
They  totally  pare  away  also  and  lay  bare  the  certain  ruin  to  the  fore  legs,  especially  to  the 
inside  of  the  animal's  foot  with  their  detestable  bullets.  In  descending  hills,  cramps  are  apt  to 
butteries,  and  afterwards  put  on  very  long  shoes,  throw  horses  down,  by  stopping  the  fore  legs, 
whereby  the  foot  is  hindered  from  having  any  out  of  their  proper  basis  and  natural  bearing, 
pressure  at  all  upon  the  heels ;  which  pressure  when  the  hinder  ones  are  rapidly  pressed  ;  which 
might  otherwise  still  perchance,  notwithstanding  unavoidably  must  be  the  case,  and  consequently 
their  dreadftil  cutting,  keep  the  heels  properly  cannot  but  push  the  horse  upon  his  nose,  ^^'ith 
open,  and  the  feet  in  good  order.  The  frog  them,  on  a  plain  surface,  a  horse's  foot  is  always 
should  never  be  cut  out;  but  as  it  will  sometimes  thrown  forwards  on  his  toe,  out  of  its  proper 
become  ragged,  it  must  be  cleaned  every  now  and  bearing,  which  is  very  liable  to  make  the  horse 
then,  and  the  ragged  pieces  pared  off  vrith  a  stumble.  The  notion  of  their  utility  in  going  up 
knife.  In  one  kind  of  foot  indeed  a  considerable  hills  is  a  fidse  one.  In  ascending,  the  toe  is  the 
cutting  avray  must  be  allowed  of,  but  not  of  the  first  part  of  the  foot  which  bears  on,  and  takes 
frog :  we  mean,  that  very  high  feet  must  be  cut  hold  of  the  ground ;  and  whether  the  horse  draws 
down  to  a  proper  height ;  because,  if  they  were  or  carries,  consequently  the  business  is  done 
not,  the  frog,  though  not  cut,  would  still  be  so  before  the  part  where  the  cramps  are  comes  to 
fiir  above  the  ground  as  not  to  have  any  bearing  the  ground.  Ice  nails  are  preferable  to  any  thins; 
upon  it,  whereby  the  great  tendon  must  inevi-  to  prevent  slipping,  as  also  to  help  horses  up  hilK 
tably  be  damaged,  and  con^quently  the  horse  the  most  forward  ones  taking  hold  of  the  ground 
would  go  lame.  early,  considerably  before  the  heels  touch  the 
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ground.    They  must  be  so  made,  as  to  be,  when  and  frequently  of  the  whole  foot,  ensues.    Hence 

driven  in,  scarcely  half  an  inch  above  the  shoe,  proceed  all  those  diseases  of  the  feet,  known  by 

and  also  have  four  sides  ending  at  the  top  in  a  the  names  of  foundered,  hoof-bound,   narrow 

point     They  are  of  great  service  to  prevent  heels,  running  thrushes,  corns,  high  soles,  &c. 
slipping  on  all  kinds  of  places ;  and  by  means        '  I  have  likewise  frequently  observed,  from  tliis 

of  them  a  horse  is  not  thrown  out  of  his  proper  compression  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  a 

basis.    They  must  be  made  of  very  good  iron ;  swelling  of  the  legs  immediately  above  the  hoof, 

if  they  are  not,  the  heads  of  them  will  be  per-  attended  with  great  pain  and  inflammation,  with 

petually  breaking  off.    From  the  race  horse  to  a  discharge  of  thin,  ichorous,  fetid  matter :  from 

the  cart  horse,  the  same  system  of  shoeing  should  which  symptoms,  it  is   often  concluded,   that 

be  observed.    The  size,  thickness,  and  weight  of  the  horse  is  in  a  bad  habit  of  body  (or  what  Is 

them  only  should  differ.    The  shoe  of  a  race  termed  a  grease  falling  down),  and  must  tliere- 

horse  must  of  course  be  lighter  than  that  of  a  fore  undergo  a  course  of  medicine,  &c.    The  bad 

saddle  horse  ;  that  of  a  saddle  horse  lighter  than  effects  of  this  practice  are  still  more  obvious 

that  of  a  coach  or  bat  horse;  and  these  last  more  upon  the  external  part  of  the  hoof.    The  crust 

so  than  a  cart,  waggon,  or  artillery  horse.  At  pre-  towards  the  toe,  being  the  only  part  of  the  hoof 

sent  all  shoes  in  general  are  too  heavy ;  if  the  free  from  compression,  enjoys  a  free  circulation 

iron  is  good,  shoes  need  not  be  so  thick  as  they  of  that  fluid  necessary  for  its  nourishment,  and 

are  now  generally  made.    The  utmost  severity  grows  broader  and  longer ;  from  which  extraor- 

ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  all  those  who  clap  dinary  length  of  toe,  t)ie  horse  stumbles  in  his 

shoes  on  hot    This  unpardonable  laziness  of  going,  and  cuts  his  legs.    The  smaller  particles 

farriers,  in  making  feet  thus  fit  shoes  instead  of  saud  insinuate  themselves  between  tne  shoe 

of  shoes   fitting  feet,  dries  up  the  hoof,  and  and  the  heels,   which  grind   them  away,   and 

utterly  destroys  them.      Frequent  removals  of  thereby  produce  lameness.    All  this  is  entirely 

shoes  are  detrimenta],  and  tear  the  foot;   but  owing  to  the  ^eat  spring  the  htels  of  the  horse 

sometimes  they  are  very  necessary  :  this  is  an  must  unavoidably  have  upon  the  heels  of  a  shoe 

inconvenience  to  which  half  shoes  are  liable ;  for  made  in  this  form. 

the  end  of  the  shoe,  beiog  very  short,  is  apt  to        '  Thb  concave  shoe  in  ^me  wears  thin  at  the 

work  soon  into  the  foot,  and  consequently  must  toe,  and,  yielding  to  tlie  pressure  made  upon  it, 

then  be  moved.'  is  forced  wider,  and  of  consequence  breaks  off 

In  a  judicious  treatise  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  all  that  part  of  the  crust  on  the  outside  of  the 

Clarke,  the  common  form  of  shoes,  and  method  nails.    Instances  of  this  kind  daily  occur,  inso- 

of  shoeing,  are,  with  great  reason,  totally  ex-  much  that  there  hardly  remains  crust  sufficient 

ploded,  and   a  new  form  and  method  recom-  to  flx  a  shoe  upon  them.    It  is  generally  thought 

mended,  which  seem  founded  on  rational  prin-  that  the  broader  a  shoe  is,  and  the  more  it  covers 

ciples,  and  to  have  been  confirmed  by  expe-  the  sole  and  frog,  a  horse  will  travel  the  better, 

rience.  But,  as  has  been  formerly  remarked,  the  broader 

'  In  preparing  the  foot  for  the  shoe,'  our  author  a  shoe  is  of  this  form,  it  must  be  made  the  more 
observes,  *the  fiog,  the  sole,  and  the  bars  or  concave;  and,  of  consequence,  the  contracting 
binders,  are  pared  so  much  that  the  blood  fre-  power  upon  the  heels  must  be  the  greater.  It 
quently  appears.  The  shoe  by  its  form  (being  is  likewise  to  be  observed  that,  by  using  strong 
thick  on  the  inside  of  the  rim,  and  thin  upon  broad-rimpaed  concave  ^hoes  in  the  summer  sca- 
the outside),  must  of  consequence  be  made  con-  son,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  roads  very 
cave  or  hollow  on  that  side  which  is  placed  im-  dry  and  hard,  if  a  horse  is  obliged  to  ride  fast, 
mediately  next  the  foot,  in  order  to  prevent  its  the  shoes,  by  repeated  strokes  or  frictions  against 
resting  upon  the  sole.  The  shoes  are  generally  the  ground,  acquire  a  great  degree  of  heat,  which 
of  an  immoderate  weight  and  length,  and  every  is  communicated  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot, 
means  is  used  to  prevent  the  frog  froln  resting  and  together  with  the  contraction  upon  the  heels, 
upon  the  ground,  by  making  the  shoe-heels  thick,  occasioned  by  the  form  of  the  shoe,  must  certainly 
broad,  and  strong,  or  raising  cramps  or  cankers  cause  exquisite  pain.  This  is  frequently  sue- 
on  them.  From  this  form  of  the  shoe,  and  from  ceeded  by  a  violent  inflammation  in  the  internal 
this  method  of  treating  the  hoof,  the  frog  is  raised  parts  of  the  hoof,  and  is  the  cause  of  that  disease 
to  a  considerable  height  above  the  ground,  the  m  the  feet,  so  fatal  to  the  very  best  of  our  horses, 
heels  are  deprived  of  that  substance  which  was  commonly  tended  a  founder.  This  is  also  the 
provided  by  nature  to  keep  the  crust  extended  reason  why  horses,  after  a  journey  of  a  hard  ride, 
ata  properwideness,  and  the  foot  is  fixed  as  it  are  observed  to  shift  their  feet  so  frequently  and 
were  in  a  mould.  to  lie  down  much.     If  we  attend  further  to  the 

*  By  the  pressure  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  coivex  surface  of  this  shoe,  and  the  convexity  of 

and  resistance  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  shoe,  the  pavement  upon  which  horses  walk,  it  will  then 

the  heels  are  forced  together,  and  retain  that  be  evident,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  keep 

shape  impressed  upon  them,  which  it  is  impos-  their  feet  from  slipping  in  this  form  of  shoe,  es- 

sible  ever  afterwards  to  remove;  hence  a  con-  pecially  upon  declivities  of  streets, 
traction  of  the  heels,  and  of  course  lameness.        '  It  is  also  a  common  practice  to  turn  up  the 

But  farther,  the  heels,  as  has  been  observed,  being  heels  of  the  shoes  into  wnat  is  called  cramps  or 

forced  together,  the  crust  presses  upon  the  pro-  cankers,  by  which  means  the  weight  of  the  horse 

cesses  of  the  coffin  and  extremities  of  the  nut  is  confined  to  a  very  narrow  surface,  viz.  the 

bone  :  the  frog  is  confined,  and  raised  so  far  from  inner  round  edge  of  the  shoc-rim  and  the  points 

the  s^ound,  that  it  cannot  have  that  support  upon  or  caukers  of  each  heel,  which  soon  wear  round 

it  which  it  ought  to  have :  the  circulation  of  the  and  blunt ;  besides,  they  for  the  most  part  aw; 

blood  is  impeded,  and  a  wasting  of  the  frog,  made  by  far  too  thick  and  long.  The  consequence 
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isy  that  it  throws  the  horse  forward  upon  the  toes,  is  to  be  made  gradually  thinner  towards  its  inner 

and  is  apt  to  make  him  slip  and  stumble.    To  edge.    See  plate  Farriery,  fig.  1. 
this  cause  we  must  likewise  ascribe  the  frequent        ^The  breadth  of  the  shoe  is  to  be  regulated  hy 

and  sudden  lameness  horses  are  subject  to  in  the  the  size  of  the  foot,  and  the  work  to  which  the 

legs,  by  twisting  the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  ten-  horse  is  accustomed ;  but,  in  general,  should  be 

dons,  &c.     I  do  not  affirm  that  cankers  are  made  rather  broad  at  the  toe,  and  narrow  towards 

always  hurtful,  and  ought  to  be  laid  aside  :  on  the  extremity  of  each  heel,  in  order  to  let  the 

the  contrary,  I  grant  that  they,  or  some  such  frog  rest  with  freedom  upon  the  ground.    The 

like  contrivance,  are  extremely  necessary,  and  necessity  of  this  has  been  already  shown.     The 

may  be  used  with  advantage  upoo  flat  shoes  shoe  being  thus  formed,  and  shaped  like  the  foot, 

where  the  ground  is  slippery ;  but  they  should  the  surface  of  the  crust  is  to  be  made  smooth, 

be  made  thinner  and  sharper  than  those  com-  and  the  shoe  fixed  on  with  eight  or  at  most  ten 

monly   used,  so   as  to  sink  into  the  ground,  nails,  the  heads  of  which  should  be  sunk  into  the 

otherwise  they  will  rather  be  hurtful  than  of  holes,  so  as  to  be  equal  with  the  sur&ce  of  the 

any  advantage.  shoe.  The  sole,  frog,  and  bars,  as  I  have  already 

'  The  Chinese  are  said  to  account  a  small  observed,  should  never  be  pared,  further  than 
foot  an  ornament  in  their  women,  and  for  that  taking  off  what  is  ragged  from  the  frog,  and  any 
purpose,  when  young,  their  feet  are  confined  excrescences  or  inequalities  from  the  sole.  And 
in  small  shoes.  This,  no  doubt,  produces  the  it  is  very  properly  remarked  by  Mr.  Osmer, 
desired  effect ;  but  must  necessarily  be  very  '  That  the  shoe  should  be  made  so  as  to  stand  a 
prejudicial  to  them  in  walking,  and  apt  to  render  little  wider  at  the  extremity  of  each  heel  than  the 
them  entirely  lame.  This  practice,  however,  foot  itself;  otherwise  as  the  foot  grows  in  length, 
very  much  resembles  our  method  of  shoeing  the  heel  of  the  shoe  in  a  short  time  gets  within 
horses ;  for  if  we  looked  upon  it  as  au  advantage  the  heel  of  the  horse ;  which  pressure  of^en 
to  them  to  have  long  feet,  with  narrow  low  breaks  the  cnist,  and  produces  a  temporary  lame- 
heels,  and  supposing  we  observed  no  inconve-  ness,  perhaps  a  com.'  This  method  of  shoeing 
nience  to  attend,  or  bad  consequence  to  follow  horses  I  have  followed  long  before  Mr.  Osmer's 
it,  we  could  not  possibly  use  a  more  effectual  treatise  on  that  subject  was  published ;  and  for 
means  to  bring  it  about  than  by  following  the  these  several  years  past  I  have  endeavoured  to 
method  already  described.  introduce  it  into  practice.    But  so  much  are  the 

'  In  shoeing  a  horse,  therefore,  we  should  in  farriers,  grooms,  &c.,  prejudiced  ia  fiivor  of  the 

this,  as  in  every  other  case,  study  to  follow  na-  conmxon  method  of  shoeing  and  paring  out  the 

ture :  and  certainly  that  shoe  which  is  made  of  feet,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  even  be 

such  a  form  as  to  resemble  as  near  as  possible  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  proper  trial  of  it 
the  natural  tread  and  shape  of  the  foot,  must  be        '  They  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  the  frog  be 

preferable  to  any  other.    But  it  is  extremely  finely  shaped,  the  sole  pared,  and  the  bars  cut 

difficult  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  respect  to  out,  in  order  to  make  the  heels  appear  wide. 

the  proper  method  to  be  observed  in  treatmg  the  Wide  open  heels  are  looked  upon  as  a  maik  of 

boon  of  different  horses :    it  is  equally   dif-  a  sound  good  hoof.    Thn«  practice  gives  them  a 

ficult  to  lay  down  any  certain  rule  for  detei>-  ahowof  wideniess  for  the  time;  yet  that,  toeether 

mining  the  precise  form  to  be  given  their  shoes,  with  the  concave  form  of  the  shoe»  forwards  the 

This  will  be  obvious  to  every  judicious  practi-  contraction  of  the  heels,  which,  when  confirmed, 

tioner,  from  the  various  constructions  of  their  feet,  renders  the  animal  lame  for  life.    In  this  flat 

from  disease,  and  from  other  causes  that  may  form  of  shoe,  its  thickest  part  is  upon  the  outside 

occur;  so  that  a  great  deal  must  depend  upon  of  the  rim,  where  it  is  most  exposed  to  be  worn; 

the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  operator,  in  and  being  made  gradually  thinner  towards  its 

proportioning  the  shoe  to  the  foot,  by  imitating  inner  edge,  it  is  therefore  much  lighter  than  the 

the  natural  tread,  to  prevent  the  hoof  from  con-  common  concave  shoe :  yet  it  will  last  equally 

tracting  a  bad  shape.     In  order,  therefore,  to  as  long,  and  with  more  advantage  to  the  hoof; 

give  some  general  idea  of  what  may  be  thought  and  as  the  frog  or  heel  is  allow&i  to  rest  upon 

most  necessary  in  this  matter,  I  shall  endeavour  the  ground,  the  foot  enjoys  the  same  points  of 

to  describe  that  form  of  shoe  and  method  of  treat-  support  as  in  its  natural  state.    It  must  therefore 

ing  the  hoofs  of  horses,  which  from  experience  be  much  easier  for  the  horse  in  his  way  of  going, 

I  have  found  most  beneficial.  and  be  a  means  of  making  him  surer  footed.    It 

'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  horse's  shoe  is  likewise  evident  that,  from  this  shoe,  the  hoof 

ought  by  no  means  to  rest  upon  the  sole,  since  cannot  acquire  any  bad  form ;  when,  at  the  same 

this  it  will  occasion  lameness ;  therefore  it  must  time,  it  receives  every  advantage  that  possibly 

rest  entirely  on  the  crust ;  and,  in  orderthat  we  may  could  be  expected  from  shoeing.    In  this  respect 

imitate  the  natural  tread  of  the  foot,  the  shoe  it  may  very  properly  be  said,  that  we  make  the 

must  be  made  flat  (if  the  height  of  the  sole  does  shoe  to  the  foot,  and  not  the  foot  to  the  shoe,  as 

not  forbid  it) ;  it  must  be  of  an  eoual  thickness  is  but  too  much  the  case  in  the  concave  shoes, 

all  round  the  outside  of  the  rim.    r  or  a  draught  where  the  foot  very  much  resembles  that  of  a 

horse  about  half  an  inch  tliick,  and  larger  in  pro-  cat's  fixed  into  a  walnut-shell, 
portion  for  a  saddle  horse.    And  on  that  part  of       '  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  hoofs  of  young 

it  which  is  to  be  placed  immediately  next  the  horses,  before  they  are  shoed,  for  the  most  part 

foot,  a  narrow  rim  or  margin  is  to  be  formed,  not  are  wide  and  open  at  the  heels,  and  that  the 

exceeding  the  breadth  of  the  crust  upon  which  crust  is  sufficiently  thick  and  strong  to  admit  of 

it  is  to  rest,  vrith  the  nail-holes  placed  exactly  in  the  nails  being  fixed  very  near  the  extremities  of 

the  middle ;  and  from  this  narrow  rim  the  shoe  each.    But,  as  I  have  formerly  remarked,  from 
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tbe  constant  use  of  concave  shoes,  the  crust  of  a  natural  state,  it  m\\  be  obyioiiSi  that  paring 
this  part  of  the  foot  grows  thinner  and  weaker ;  away  the  sole,  frog,  &c.,  must  be  hurtful,  and  in 
and  when  the  nails  are  fixed  too  ferback,  especi-  reality  is  destroying  that  substance  provided  by 
ally  upon  the  inside,  the  horse  becomes  lame :  nature  for  the  defence  of  the  internal  parts  of 
to  aToid  this,  they  are  placed  more  towards  the  the  foot :  from  such  practice  it  must  be  more 
fore  part  of  the  hoof.  This  causes  the  heels  of  liable  to  accidents  worn  hard  bodies,  such  as 
the  horse  to  have  the  greater  spring  upon  the  sharp  stones,  nails,  glass,  &c.  From  this  consi- 
heels  of  the  shoe,  which  is  so  very  detrimental  deration  we  shall  likewise  find,  that  a  narrow 
as  to  occasion  lameness ;  whereas,  by  using,  this  piece  of  iron,  adapted  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
iat  form  of  shoe,  all  these  inconveniences  are  foot,  is  the  only  thing  necessary  to  protect  the 
avoided;  and  if  the  hoofii  of  young  horses,  from  crust  from  breaking  or  wearing  away  :  the  sole 
the  first  time  that  they  were  shoed,  were  conti-  Sec,  require  no  defence  if  never  pared, 
nuedtn  be  constantly  treated  according  to  the  'There  is  one  observation  I  would  fkrther 
method  here  recommended,  the  heels  would  make,  which  is,  that  the  shoe  should  be  made  of 
always  retain  their  natural  strength  and  shape,  good  iron,  well  worked,  or  what  smiths  call  ham- 
By  following  this  flat  method  of  shoeing,  and  mer-hardcned,  that  is,  beaten  all  over  lightly  with 
nuuiner  of  treating  the  hoo&,  several  horses  now  a  hammer  when  almost  cold.  The  Spaniards 
Hoder  my  care,  that  were  formerly  tender  footed,  and  Portuguese  farriers  use  this  practice  greatly, 
and  frequently  lame,  while  shoed  with  broad  insomuch  that  many  people,  who  have  seen  them 
concave  shoes,  are  now  quite  sound,  and  their  at  work,  have  reported  that  they  form  their  horses 
hoo&  in  as  good  condition  as  when  the  first  shoes  shoes  without  heating  them  in  the  fire  as  we  do. 
were  put  upon  them.  In  particular  the  horse  It  is  well  known,  that  heating  of  iron  till  it  is  red 
that  wore  the  broad  concave  shoes,  from  which  softens  it  greatly ;  and  when  shoes  thus  softened 
the  drawings  of  figs.  2  and  3  were  taken,  now  are  put  upon  horses*  feet,  they  wear  away  like 
goes  perfe<&y  sound  in  the  open  narrow  kind  of  jlead.  But  when  the  shoes  are  well  hammered, 
iboes,  as  represented  figs.  1  and  4.  the  iron  becomes  more  compact,  firm,  and  hard; 

*  If  fiirriers  considered  attentively  the  design  of  so  that  a  well-hammered  shoe,  though  made  con- 
shoeing  horses,  and  would  take  pains  to  make  siderably  lighter,  yet  will  last  as  long  as  one  that 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  anatomical  struc-  is  made  heavier ;  the  advantage  of  which  is  ob- 
ture  of  the  foot,  they  would  then  be  convinced  vious,  as  the  horse  will  move  his  feet  with  more 
that  this  method  of  treating  the  hoofs,  and  this  activity,  and  be  in  less  danger  of  cutting  his  legs, 
form  of  shoe,  is  preferable  to  that  which  issoge-  The  common  concave  shoes  are  very'  faulty  in 
nerally  practisea.  that  respect ;   for,  in  fitting  or  shaping  them  to 

'  It  has  been  alleged  that,  in  this  form  of  shoe,  the  foot,  they  require  to  be  frequently  heated,  in 

horses  do  not  'go  so  well  as  in  that  commonly  order  to  make  them  bend  to  the  unequal  surface 

uaed.    Thid  objection  will  easily  be  laid  aside,  which  the  hoof  acquires  from  the  constant  use  of 

bf  attending  to  the  following  particulars.    There  these  shoes :  they  thereby  become  soft ;  and  to 

are  but  few  practitioners  that  can  or  will  endea-  attempt  to  harden  them  by  beating  or  hammering, 

vour  to  make  ibis  sort  of  shoe  as  it  ought  to  be.  when  they  are  shaped  to  the  foot,  would  undo 

The  iron,  in  forming  it,  does  not  so  easily  turn  the  whole.      But  flat  shoes,  by  making  them, 

into  the  circular  shape  necessary  as  in  the  com-  when  heated,  a  little  narrower  than  the  foot,  will, 

mon  shoe;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  principal  rea-  by  means  of  hammering  become  wider,  and 

son  why  farriers  object  to  it,  especially  where  acquire  a  degree  of  elasticity  and  firmness  which 

they  work  much  by  the  piece.    And,  as  many  it  is  necessary  they  should  have,  but  impossible 

horses  that  are  commonly  shoed  with  concave  to  be  given  them  by  any  other  means  whatever ; 

shoes  have  their  soles  considerably  higher  than  so  that  any  farrier,  from  practice,  will  soon  be 

the  crust,  if  the  shoe  is  not  properly  formed,  or  able  to  judge,  from  the  quality  of  the  iron,  how 

if  it  be  made  too  flat,  it  must  unavoidably  rest  much  a  shoe,  in  fitting  it  to  the  circumfereuce  of 

upon  the  sole  and  occasion  lameness.      The  the  hoof,  will  stretch  by  hammering  when  it  is 

practice  of  paring  the  sole  and  frog  is  also  preva-  almost  cold ;  this  operation,  in  fitting  flat  shoes, 

lent,  and  thought  so  absolutely  necessary  tnat  it  will  be    the  less    aifficult,    when   it  is   consi- 

is  indiscriminately  practised,  even  to  excess,  on  dered,    that   as    there  are   no  inequalities    on 

all  kinds  of  feet :  ana  while  this  method  continues  the  surface  of  the  hoof  (or  at  least  ought  not  to 

to  be  followed,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  horses  be)  which  require  to  be  bended  thereto,  shoes 

can  g«  upon  hard  ground  (on  this  open  shoe)  of  this  kind  only  require  to  be  made  smooth  and 

with  thai  freedom  they  would  do  if  tneir  soles  flat ;  hence  they  will  press  equally  upon  the  cir- 

and  frogs  were  aHowed  to  remain  in  their  full  cumference  or  crust  ot  the  hoof,  which  is  the  na- 

oatoral  strength.     Experience  teaches  us  that,  in  tural  tread  of  a  horse.* 

▼ery  thin-soled  shoes,  we  feel  an  acute  pain  from        Mr.  St.  Bel,  the  first  professor  appointed  at 

every  sharp-pointed  stone  we  happen  to  tread  the  Veterinary  College,  London,  constructed  a 

QJ>on.    Horses  are  sensible  of  the  same  thing  in  shoe  different  from  the  common  style,  in  being 

•neir  foot,  when  their  soles,  &c.,  are  pared  too  somewhat  convex  on  that  side  which  is  placed 

thin.    Hence  they  who  are  prejudiced  against  in  contact  with  the  horse*s  foot,  but  considerably 

'^is  method,  without  ever  reflecting  on  the  thin  so  on  that  surface  which  is  presented  to  the 

state  of  the  sole,  kc,  are  apt  to  condemn  it,  and  ground.    On  this  plan,  the  horses  sent  for  shoe- 

iraw  theiT  conclusions  more  from  outward  ap-  ing  to  the  college  were  for  some  time  shod ;  and 

pe&tances  than  from  any  reasoning  or  knowledge  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  every  horse  so  sent 

of  the  structure  of  the  parts.    From  a  due  atten-  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  perfectly  natural 

t*>u  likewise  to  the  structure  of  a  hor8e*s  foot  in  hoof,  Mr.  St.  BeVs  shoe  might  nave  been  found 
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worthy  the  name  of  an  improvement,  since  its  dened  and  thick ;  and,  if  the  horse  happeni  to 

formation  was  certainly  adapted  to  what  the  tread  on  a  hard  and  rough  body,  the  incoQTe- 

shape  of  the  horse's  foot  naturally  is,  and  ought  nience   is  but  momentary,  and  the  pain  m\\ 

to  be,  if  the  farriers  would  permit.    See  fig.  5.  make  him  rtmove  his  foot,  so  as  to  prevent  mis- 

As  the  case  was  otherwise,  however,  in  a  great  chief.* 

majority  of  instances,  many  who  had  sanguine        Common  shoeing  is  very  liable  to  produce 

expectations  from  the  invention,  were  disappoint-  corns  by  the  hoofs  spreading  out,  and  leaving  the 

ed.    Nevertheless  this  shoe  has  its  advantages,  shoe  in  close  contact  with  the  sole,  where  it  ads 

which  are  set  forth  at  large,  by  the  author  in  a  as  a  fixed  point,  and  will  not  allow  the  elasticity 

4to.  volume  on  the  subject,  to  which  we  refer  of  the  insensible  sole  to  act    The  nails  of  the 

the  reader.  shoe  should  not  be  placed  near  the  heels;  for  it 

Taplin  recommends  a  form  of  a  shoe,  which  disposes  the  heel  to  contract,  especially  when  the 

differs  little  from  that  of  Mr.  St.  Bel,  except  that  bars  are  cut  av?ay.     The  narrow  shoe  has  an- 

it  is  broader  in  the  rim,  and  concave  where  the  other  advantage.    The  horse  is  less  likely  to  slip 

other  is  convex  on  the  side  next  the  foot.     See  than  vrith  the  broad  one,  on  any  ground  on 

fig.  6.    He  advises  that '  the  shoe  should  be  uni-  which  the  foot  makes  an  impression.     But  it 

formly  supported  by  the  hoof  only,  entirely  round  would  not  perhaps  be  quite  so  proper  for  horses 

the  foot,  and  brought  so  regularly  into  contact,  always  treading  on  a  pavement,  such  as  the 

that  it  should  not  press  more  upon  one  part  than  streets  of  London ;  nor  for  horses  that  are  cal- 

another.  It  should  also  be  formed  with  a  concave  culated  for  heavy  draught,  such  as  diay  or  cait 

inner  surfiice  to  keep  it  perfectly  clear  of  the  sole^  horses,  which  require  not  onlv  a  stouter  shoe,  but 

that  the  point  of  the  picxer  may  occasionally  pass  also  to  be  turned  up  behind,  in  order  to  resist 

under  the  inner  part  of  the  web,  to  free  it  from  the  descent  of  heavy  loads  in  passing  down  a 

every  extraneous  substance.    The  shoe  should  hill,  &c. 

not  be  made  too  wide  in  the  web,  or  too  weighty        Fig.  8  represents  Mr.  Coleman's  shoe,  the 

in  the  metal;  and  the  heel  of  the  shoe  should  principle  of  which  rests  not  only  on  the  advan- 

always  rather  exceed  the  termination  of  the  hoof  tages  attending  the  exposure  of  the  horoy  sole, 

behind,,  and  be  formed  something  wider  than  the  but  likewise  on  an  objection  to  which  all  shoes 

heel  itself.'  .  are  liable  that  require  to  be  nailed  all  round,  as 

Some  modem  authors,  particularly  Osmer,  in-  in  common  instances.    The  nails  at  the  quarters 
stead  of  attempting  to  improve  the  horse-shoe,  form  so  many  fixed  points,  and  prevent  diat  ex- 
propose  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  it  altogether,  for  pansion  which  is  natural  to  the  hoof  in  conse- 
which  they  are  severely  censured  by  Mr.  Taplin.  quence  of  its  growth ;  and  the  effect  of  this  con- 
They  *  seem,'  says  he, '  extravagantly  fond  of  an  nnement  is  that  of  contracting  the  whole  foot, 
idea,  borrowed  from  antiquity,  of  ihe  practica-  and  particularly  the  heel ;  to  which  many  of  the 
bility  of  horses  travelling  the  road,  and  doing  diseases  of  that  part  may  be  attributed.    In  Mr. 
their  constant  work,  without  any  shoeing  at  all.'  Coleman's  shoe  this  material  objection  seems  to 
Osmer  insists, '  that  horses  are  adequate  to  their  be  removed ;  for  it  requires  to  be  fixed  to  the 
different  services  in  a  state  of  nature,  without  the  wall  of  the  foot  only  by  a  few  nails  at  the  toe, 
officious  obtrusions  of  art ;'  venturing  to  affirm  which  leaves  the  ^wth  of  the  quarters  entirely 
*  that  they  will  travel  even  upon  the  turnpike  to  take  their  natural  direction, 
roads  about  London  without  injury  to  their  feet.'        Almost  every  veterinary  professor  has  his  favorite 
As  Mr.  Taplin,  however,  observes, '  such  an  eco-  shoe :  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  the  present 
nomical  plan  may  be  aidmirably  calculated  for  day  is  endeavouring  to  force  on  our  notice,  and 
the  theoretical  journey  of  some  literary  specula-  introduce  into  our  stables,  the  French  method ; 
tist,  but  no  such  excursion  can  take  place  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  mode  of  nailing 
any  duration,  vrithout  material  injury  to  the  on.  White  observes,  is  the  very  worst  he  ever 
hoof.'  saw.     The  French  shoe,  fig.  9  (a),  has  a  wide 

Mr.  Coleman,  a  late  ingenious  professor  at  the  web  towards  the  toe ;  is  concave  above  and  con- 
Veterinary  College,  has  made  a  material  improve-  vex  below  (fr),  on  the  ground  suri&ce,  by  which 
ment  on  the  horse-shoe.  In  his  lectures  ne  ob-  neither  the  toe  nor  heel  touch  the  ground ;  but 
serves  that,  for  a  good  natural  foot  (see  fis.  7),  the  horse  stands  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as 
all  that  is  required  of  a  shoe  is,  to  guard  the  an  unhappy  cat,  shod  by  unlucky  boys  with  wal- 
crust  by  a  small  and  narrow  piece  of  iron,  which  nut  shells. 

should  be  attached  principally  towards  the  toe.        The  improved  shoe  for  general  use,  fig.  10, 

and  should  not  be  extended  so  fax  back  as  the  which  Mr.  Loudon  recommends,  is  rather  wider 

heel.     The  sole  itself  should  not  be  covered  by  than  what  is  usually  made.     '  Its  nail  holes  (a) 

the  shoe;  for  dirt  and  stones  will  get  between,  extend  no  furthertowardsthe  heels  than  is  actually 

and  will  form  a  permanent  and  partial  pressure  necessary  for  security ;  by  which  the  expansion 

on  the  sole,  which  will  produce  disease^     Ac-  of  th^se  parts  is  encouraged,  and  contraction  is 

cording  to  the  present  mode  of  shoeing,  those  avoided.    To  strengthen  the  attachment,  and  te 

diseases  which  affect  the  horse*s  foot  constantly  make  up  for  this  liberty  given  to  the  heels,  the 

take  place  on  that  portion  of  it  which  is  covered  nails  shouldi  be  carried  round  the  front  of  the 

by  the  extended  breadth  of  the  shoe,  while  the  shoe  (r).  The  nail  holes,  on  the  under  or  ground 

exposed  parts  remain  uninjured.     The  reason  surface  of  the  shoe  (a)  are  usually  formed  in  a 

is,  that  the  covered  parts,  besides  being  exposed  gutter,  technically  called  the  fullering ;   but  in 

to  permanent  pressure  from  the  cause  already  the  case  of  heavy  treading  powerful  horses,  this 
related,  become  tender  by  being  covered.      If    gutter  may  be  omitted ;  or,  if  adopted,  the  shoe 

these  parts,  therefore,  are  exposed,  they  get  bar-  in  that  part  may  be  steeled.    The  web  should  b* 
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quite  even  on  the  foot  or  hoof  sur&ce  (6),  and  be  done  without  the.  frequent  moving  of  Uie 
not  only  be  rather  wider,  but  it  should  aUo  have  shoes,  which  breaks  and  destroys  the  cru&t  of 
rather  more  substance  Uian  is  common  :  from  the  hoof  where  the  nails  enter.  To  prevent 
half  an  inch  to  five  eighths  in  thickness,  accord-  this,  it  is  recommended  to  those  who  are  willing 
ing  to  circumstance,  forms'  a  fair  proportion ;  to  be  at  the  expense,  to  have  steel  points 
when  it  is  less  it  is  apt,  in  wearing,  to  bend  to    screwed  into  the  heels  or  quarters  of  each  shoe, 

pressure  and  force  out  the  clinches.'  which   might  be  taken  out  and  put   in   occa- 

The  bar  shoe,  fig.  11,  is  a  defence  to  thin    sionally.    To  do  this  properly,  Clark  advises, 

weak  feet,  which  Mr.  L.  regrets  there  should  be  first,  to  have  the  shoes  fittea  to  the  shape  of  the 

so  much  prejudice  against  using.    It  removes  a  hoof;   then  to  make  a  small  round  hole  in  the 

part  of  the  pressure  from  the  heeb  and  quarters,  extremity  of  each  heel,  or  in  the  quarters,  about 

which  can  ill  bear  it,  to  the  firog  which  can  well  three-ei^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  more,  in 

bear  it :  a  well  formed  bar  shoe  should  not  have  proportion  to  the  breadth  and  size  of  the  shoe; 

its  barred  pait  raised  into  an  edge  behind,  but  m  each  of  these  holes  a  screw  is  to  be  made  ; 

such  part  shoald  be  of  one  uniform  thickness  the  steel  points  are  likewise  to  have  a  screw  on 

throughout  the  web  of  the  bar,  which,  instead  of  them,  exactly  fitted  to  that  in  the  shoes.     Care 

being  the  narrowest,  should  be  the  widest  part  must  be  taken  that  the  screw  in  the  points  is  no 

of  the  shoe.    The  thickness  of  the  bar  should  be  longer,  when  they  are  screwed  into  the  shoe, 

greater  or  less  (a),  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  take  than   the   thickness  of  the  latter.     The   steel 

mly  a  moderate  pressure  from  the  nrog.    When  points  are  to  be  made  sharp ;   they  may  either 

the  frog  is  altogether  ulcerated  away,  by  thrush,  be  made  square,  triangular,  or  chisel-pointed,  as 

the  bar  may  be  altogether  plain ;  but  this  form  may  be  most  agreeable ;  the  height  of  the  point 

of  shoe  is  still  the  best  for  these  cases,  as  it  pre-  above  the  shoe  should  not  exceed  half  an  inch 

vents  the  tender  surfiice  from  being  wounded,  for  a  saddle  horse;   they  may  be  made  higher 

Id  corns  this  shoe  is  invaluable,  and  may  then  for  a  draught  horse.     The  key  or  handle  for 

Be  so  made  as  to  lie  off  the  affected  part,  which  screwing  them  in  and  out,  occasionally,  is  repre- 

is  the  great  desideratum  in  corns.  sented  in  fig.  13,  and  is  made  of  a  sufficient  size 

The  hunting  shoe  is  a  light  horse-shoe,  and  it  and  streng&;  at  the  bottom  of  the  handle  a  socket' 

should  be  made  to  sit  flat  to  the  foot.    'Hunting  or  cavity  must  be  made,  properly  adapted  to  the 

fore  shoes,'  says  the   above  ingenious  vnriter,  shape  of  the  steel  point,  and  so  deep  as  to  re- 

*  should  also  be  as  short  at  the  heels  as  is  con-  ceive  the  whole  head  of  the  point  that  is  ^bove 

sistent  with  safety  to  the  foot,  to  avoid  the  danger  the  shoe. 

of  being  pulled  off  by  the  hinder  shoes :  nor        To  prevent  the  screw  frt>m  breaking  at  the 

should  the  web  project  at  all.      It  is  the  custom  neck,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  of  a  gradual 

to  turn  up  the  outer  heel  to  prevent  slipping ;  taper ;  the  same  is  likewise  to  be  observed  of  the 

which  is  done  sometimes  to  both  fore  ana  hind  female  screw  that  receives  it,  that  is,  the  hple 

feet,  and  sometimes  only  to  the  latter.    As  this  must  be  wider  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shoe  than 

precaution  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  hilly  slip-  the  under  part;  the  sharp  points  may  be  tern- 

pery  grounds,  it  should  be  rendered  as  little  pered  or  hardened,  in  order  to  prevent  them 

haitful  as  possible  by  making  the  tiead  equal;  from  growing  too  soon  blunt;  but  where  they 

for  which  purpose  thicken  the  inner  heel  and  turn  become  blunt  they  may  be  shairpened  as  at  first. 

Qp  the  outer.      This  is  better  than  lowering  the  These  points  should  be  unscrewed  when  the  horse 

outer  heel  to  receive  the  shoe,  which  still  leaves  is  put  into  the  stable,  as  the  stones  will  do  them 

both  the  tread  and  foot  uneven.  The  racing  shoe,  more  injury  in  a  few  minutes  than  a  day's  riding 

or  plate,  is  one  made  as  light  and  slender  as  will  on  ice.    A  draught  horse  should  have  one  on 

bear  the  weight  of  the  horse,  and  the  operations  the  point  of  each  shoe,  as  that  gives  him  a  firmer 

of  forgine,  grooving,  and  punching :  to  enable  it  footing  in  dravnng  on  ice ;  but  for  a  saddle  horse, 

to  do  which,  it  ought  to  be  made  of  the  very  best  when  points  are  put  there  they  are  apt  to  make  him 

Swedish  iron.     Three,  or  at  most  four  nails,  are  trip  and  stumble. 

sufficient  on  each  side ;  and,  to  avoid  the  in-        When   the  shoes  are   provided  with  |these 

terfering  of  the  hind  with  the   fore  feet,  the  points,.a  horse  vnll  travel  on  ice  with  the  greatest 

heels  of  the  fore  shoes  are  made  as  short  as  they  security  and  steadiness,  much  more  so  than  on 

can  safely  be.     As  racers  are  shod  in  the  stable,  causeway  or  turnpike  roads,  as  the  weight  of  the 

the  owners  should  be  doubly  careful  that  the  horse  presses  them  into  the  ice  at  every  step  he 

plate  is  an  exact  fit     Many  pairs  ought  to  be  takes. 

brought  and  tried  before  any  are  suffered  to  be        Dr.  Moore  has  suggested  a  frost  clip,  fig.  12, 

pot  on,  and  which  is  more  important  than  is  at  to  be  made  distinct  and  ncoveable  by  means  of  a 

first  considered.'  LoudorCt  Agriculture,  8vo.  female  screw  6,  worked  into  it,  to  which  is  fitted 

Grass  shoes,  or  tips,  are  short  pieces  some-  a  knob  or  wedge  c,  and  male  screw  d ;  a  key,  e , 

^es  placed  on  the  toe  in  horses  turned  to  grass  being  used  to  fix  and  remove  it. 
in  summer;  at  which  time  it  is  necessary  to  guard        FARRINGDON,  a  market  tovni  and  parish 

the  fore  feet,  which  otherwise  become  broken  of  Berkshire,  fourteen  miles  west  from  Abing- 

^^.     They  should  be  looked  at  occasionally,  don,  and   sixty-eight  W.  N.  W.  from  London, 

to  see  that  they  do  not  become  indented  into  the  The  town  stands  on  the  side  oC  a  hill,  and  has 

soles  of  the  feet.  a  very  la^  and  handsome  church,  the  east  end 

When  the  roads  are  covered  with  ice  it  is  ne-  of  which  is  of  great  antiquity :  the  windows  are 

^^cssary  to  have  the  heels  of  a  horse*s  shoes  similar  to  those  of  the  Temple  in  London ;  it 

turned  up,  and  frequently  sharpened,  to  prevent  contains  several  very  handsome  monuments,  and 

kim  from  slipping  and  railing :  but  this  cannot  on  the  south  side  is  that  of  the  founder.    The    i 
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to  WD  is  governed  by  a  bailiflf.     The  rains  of  ment;    facility;  advancement:  iaithermoiv  oi 

an   ancient  castle   are   still   observable   here ;  furthermore,  something  over  and  above,  or  hti- 

and  here  King  John  founded  an  abbey  for  Ci»-  yond. 

tercian    monks.        The    principal    business    of  Thatwa.  the  foandation  of  the  leaming  f  have, 

this  town  IS  in  hogs  and  bacon,  not  less  than  and  of  all  the  fariheranee  that  I  have  ohtained. 

4000  hogs  being  slaughtered  here  in  some  years.  Aacham't  SchooUnatur. 

Here  is  a  good  market  on  Tuesday.  Farthermore  the  leaves,  body,  and  booghi  of  this 

FARHOW,  n.  i.  &  v.  a.    Sax.  jaept  (a  small  ^«»  '^y  «>  ^^^^  e«»e<l  "dl  other  plants,  as  the  great- 

pig) ;  Swed.  fam,    A  litter  of  pigs :  to  bring  ^  "«''  »*  P®^'  *^<'  ^°ri%  ability  surpass  the 

forth  pigs.                                              k'S                    6  „,^,,^                                             Baleigh's  Hutars. 

«                  ,   ^,     ^   ,      .     ,   ,.          .  To  make  a  perfect  judgment  of  good  pictaren,  whei 

Pour  m  tow's  blood  that  hath  Uttered  compared  with  one  another^  besides  rules,  there  . 

Her  auMjmtow»                Shakapear;  Macbeth,  farther  required  a  long  conversation  with  the  best 

Sows  ready  to/amw  this  time  of  the  year.  piecea.                                           DrgdmCi  Dufrtmnf, 

Tvmer.  Let  me  add  a  farther  truth,  that  without  ties  of  grs- 

The  swine,  although  multiparoua,  yet  being  bisul-  *"^'<*«'  ^  ^^«  *  particular  inclination  Co  honour  yoa. 

coos,  and  only  cloven-hoofed,  is  farrowed  with  open  Dryien. 

eyes,  as  other  bisoleous  animids.                    Browne,  He  had  fathered  or  hindered  the  Uking  of  the 

Bven  her,  who  did  her  numerous  offspring  boast,  ^*  •nfr^x^Tynr^ 

As  fair  and  fruitful  as  the  sow  that  carried  FARTHING,  n.  $.  \     Sax.  j^ojifSun;,  fourth- 

The  thirty  pigs  at  one  large  litter/orroioed.  Dryden.  Far'thingsworth.  i  thing,  i.  e.  the  fourth  part 

FARS,  a  considerable  province  of  Persia,  is  ^1%^^^,^™  n?"Ilf  J""'"??*  coin:  hence, 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Irak,  on  the  east  by  ^  ^^"f,  '''"'  ,^^  "^J^-     ^'  ^^"^  ^  have 

Kerman  and  iJ,  by  KuJistan  on  the  west,  and  ^\^^^!^rll^^    *  "^^^^  °^  »*"^' 

on  the  south  by  the^ Persian  Gulf.    The  rivers  »^  the  example  from  Carew. 

by  which  it  is  watered  are  the  Tabris,  formed  by  ^  ^  ••J^*  ^  >™  ^""^  ^}^^  ao^  8©  fro  thennes;  til 

ihejunctionoftwostreamsbothrisinginthemoun-  ^""'^  y^"*  "**  laste /er*Amy.             Widif,  M  «i. 

Uins;  but  which  becomes  brackish  on  approach-  „  ^oo  popula*  «  tragicke  poesie, 

ing  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  sea;   and  the  Straynmg  histip-toes  fora/ar/As»j  fee. 

Jerak,  from  which  numerous  artificisd  channels  t.       ^                         ^'       ' 

are  made,  after  which  it  flows  into  the  salt  lake  J*^^***^  "•*?  *  /ar<*my-land  ;  nine  ferOihgt 

Bertegan,  ten  miles  south-east  of  Schiras.  '  ^"^•^  "^  *  ^^  '^"'  ^"""^  •"«•  » "^^^  ^• 

Fars  is  divided  into  the  Germaseen  and  Schud,  ' 

or  the  hot  and  cold  climates,  the  latter  compre-  ^.^V^  builds  on,  and  never  U  content, 

bending  the  mountainous  portion,  which  is  co-  ^*"  ^*  ^"^  f"^^  »  "*  ^tx^cuxre  spent 

vered  with  wood,  and  almost  uninhabited.  Those  «,      ,,  ,        ..               ,                 -«^»' 

parts  of  the  province  to  the  east  are  well  cul-  ---™  all  those  things  we  toil  so  hard  in, 

tivated,  and  populous.     Grain  and  the  finest  ^"''^'*  "°*  ^"^  ^^'^^  smgle/ariA.«ir.           Pf^^ 

fruits  are  produced  in  abundance  in  the  neigh-  „  "r*^®  P»™^  fi"**'  *^  true ;  but  our  churchwardens 

bourhood  of  the  towns,  and  the  sides  and  sum-  ^"^  ""^  ^he  silver,  and  give  us  the  farthingi.    Gag. 

mits  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards.  They  are  thy  customers ;  I  hardly  ever  sell  them 

The  tobacco  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  world.  ^farthing»worth  of  any  thing.                 Arlmthnot. 

In  general  the  inhabitants  are  a  civilised  people.  ^^u  are  not  obliged  to  take  money  not  of  gold  or 

The-  principal  towns  are  Schiras  the  capital,  "^v®'  >  ^^^  '*»«  halfpence  or  farthing*  of  England, 

containing, perhaps, 40,000 inhabitants;  Bushire,  ^^f*- 

the  chief  port  on  the  Persian  gulf;  Darabjerb,  A  farthing  is  the  least  denomination  or  fraction  of 

and  Bebahan.     Within  its  confines  are  the'ruins  ^^^^^y  used  in  England.            Cocker's  Arithmetith. 

of  the  cities  of  Persepolis  and  Shapour.    The  FARTHINGALE,  n.  ».     Belg.    vierdegarde, 

former  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Scniras,  on  the  fartegarde;    Fr.    vertugaUe,  vertugaden;  Span. 

road  to  Ispahan.     This  province  participated  vertugado,  the  guard  of  virtue,  say  some  of  the 

deeply  in  the  wars  which  seated  tne  reigning  dictionaries:  but  Mr.  Thomson  traces  these  words 

fiaimily  on  the  throne.  to  the  Gothic yara  ;  Belg.  vaaren  ;  Sax.  finan,  and 

'    FARTHEL,  or  Farthellikg,  among  seamen,  Teut.  veri :  vaaren,  signifying  to  carry ;  to  go  with 

was  used  for  the  same  with  what  they  commonly  child ;  and  the  Teut.  vert,  the  burden  borne.   A 

call  frirl,  or  furling,  which  is  taking  up  the  sails,  hoop  of  whalebone,  originally  used  as  a  protec- 

and  binding  them  close  to  the  yards.  tion  by  women  with  child. 

FARTHER,  v.  a.  &  adj.  ->     Sax.  pope,  forth,  ^  ,                .^«"  '"••              ._^ .     ,  , 

Far'therahce,  n.  f .    ^  i  further,       firthesi  ^"^  "'"^P""  ^*"  ^^^^  ^^"  ^""^    KLe 

Far'thermore,  adv.       j  (See     Furthest),  .   .  „       ^'***V*^*- 

are  clearly  the  origin  of  these  words,  which  „       . ,  ^T^'iT^"  *^^f*^  ,       „  ^.^ 

should  therefore  be  written  further,  furtherance,  «_,  w^  w^^t  fw  w'^""!;^^?  ;».   f    JT^f 

«_««r,           •!•.           i>jj-              1  Some  will  have  it  that  it  portends  the  downfal  of 

&C.     We  have,  in  fact,  confounded  m  our  to-  ,j,^  p^^.j,  king;  and  obseiCe,  that  the  farthmgale 

guage  the  degrees  of  far  with  those  of  forth,  firom  appeared  in  England  a  litUe  before  the  rein  of  the 

the  Saxon  verb  fore,  to  advance.    To  farther  or  Spanish  monarchy.                                       Adduem. 

further  means  to  promote ;  facilitate :  farther  or  she  seems  a  medley  of  all  ages, 

further,  as  an  adjective,  more  remote  or  advanced ;  With  a  huge  farthingale  to  swell  her  fustian  atufi, 

longer :  fiirtherance  or  furtherance,  encourage-  A  new  commode,  a  topknot,  and  a  ruff.       Sm^> 
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FA'SCESy  n.  c.     Lat.  .  Rods  anciently  car-        Th«  Turki  bang  old  ngt,  or  tach  like  agly  thiogM, 

ried  before  the  Roman  consuls  as  a  mark  of  their  upon  their  feireet  horeei,  end  other  goodly  creetnres, 

authority.  ^  lecvre  them  egftinst/ajoina«ioit.  Watter. 

To  kiise  the  predoiu  caie  of  his  proade  toe  :  I  thall  not  diicase  the  poteibilitjr  ci  fatemom  die- 

And  for  the  lordly /oieet  borne  of  olde,  eaeet«  Cuther  than  refer  to  experiment.        Hmv^, 
To  eee  two  quiet  crossed  keyes  of  golde ;  There  is  a  certain   bewitchciy  of  fatcUm^tm  in 

Or  Cybele's  shrine,  the  famoos  Pantheon's  frame  ^^^  ^^ch  makes  them  operate  with  a  force  be- 

Tom'd  to  the  honoor  of  oar  Ladie's  name.  yond  what  we  can  niU.armlly  give  an  acooont  of. 

Bp,  HaW»  SatireB,  Sovih, 

The  dnke  beheld,  like  Scipio,  with  disdain,  Sq^  tiftuemaimff  sin  this  is,  as   allows  men  no 

That  Carthage,  which  he  rained,  rise  once  more ;  liberty  of  consideration.  Deeagf  of  Pieiy. 

And  shook  aloft  the /oieet  of  the  main,  v^v  <.-*i'^  .v- 

To  flight  those  sUrw  with  whet  they  felt  before.  « J"'  ^?  *''••'  7?'?  *?  pl^nUve  accenu  diams 

so  ifigui  WQM  >WT«B  wi»  wa«  uiey  xut  ^^^^  xhe  Muse's  ear  with/osciMlM^  strains.        Donrin, 

n  •     -D *•      •*- *•  J  It  was  as  if  their  little  looks  ceuld  poison 

^"?,!t^^  Roiwn  WlUquiW  wece  ««  Ued         Or/«c«ato  ,ho«.'.r  they  fi>ed  th^^j,,  on. 
Up  with  rods.    Accordmg  to  llorus,  the  rasces  '  '    Buron 

were  introduced  by  Tarquin  I.,  the  ftfth  king  of  £__        u     i-i      i    « 

Rome ;  and  were  then  the  mark  of  the  sovereign  ,  Fascination,  from    the   Greek  ^mivar, 

dignity.    In  aftei-times  they  were  borne  before  ^  <Mcinate  or  bewitch,  a  sort  of  witchcraft  sup- 

the  consub,  but  by  turns  only,  each  his  day ;  P^sed  to  operate  either  by  the  eye  or  the  tongue, 

they  had  each  of  them  twelve,  borne  by  a^  maiy  ^^^^^  ^tere  distinguish  two  sorU  of  fewma- 

lictora.     These  fasces  consisted  of  biinches  of  ^^\  "^^  performed  by  looking,  or  the  efficacy 

ehn ;  having  in  the  middle  a  securis  or  axe,  the  ?^  ™  ??!;    ^}^^^  ?^  ^^^  »P°"°  *>'  ^y  ^'^»* 

head  of  which  stood  out  beyond  the  rest.    Pub-  »  his  third  eclogue : 

licola  took  the  axe  out  of  the  fasces,  as  Plutareh        Nesdo  quis  teneroe  ocnlas  mihi  fascinat  agnos. 

saya,  to  remove  from  the  people  ail  occasion  of  The  second  by  words :   such  is  that  mentioned 

terror.    After  the  consuls,  the  pretors  assumed  i„  i^jg  seventh  eclogue  : 
the  faices.    In  the  government  of  the  decemvirs,         .       .    ,       i    •  °     i     .    •    •.  * 

it  was  the  practice  at  first  for  only  one  of  them        ^."'  "  "^^  plaatom  landant,  baccare  frontem 

to  have  the  fasces.    Afterwards  each  of  them       ^'^P**'  "^^  ^"^  ^^"•^  "^  **"«"  '"'»~- 

had  twelve,  after  the  manner  of  the  kines.    When  Horace  touches  on  both  kinds  in  his  first  book  of 

the  magistrates,  who  by  right  had  the  axes  carried  epistles : 

before  them,  wished  to  show  some  deference  to        Non  istic  obliqao  ocolo  men  commoda  qoisqnam 
the  people,  or  any  person  of  singular  merit,  they        Limat,  non  odio  obscnlo,  morsoqne  venenat. 
eidier  sent  away  the  lictors,  or  commanded  them.       Fascination,  in  natural  hiStory,  an  extra- 

TObmittere  fasces,  to  lower  the  &sces  before  ordinary  power  said  to  be  possessed  by  serpents, 

them-    Many  instances  of  this  occur  m  the  Ro-  and  more  especially  by  the  rattle  snake,  over 

"^4c?i?7"  r  •  L-  1.  animals  and  birds  it  destines  for  its  prey.    The 

FASCIA  Lata,  m  wiatomy,  a  thick  strong  evidences  of  the  fiict  are  numerous. and  well 

tendon,  sent  off  from  the  back,  the  glutei,  &c.,  supported,  but  in  accounting  for  the  causes  of 

to  surround  the  muscles  of  the  tliigh     It  is  the  a  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion;   Kulser 

thickest  on  ^e  outside  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  some  others,  have  endeavoured  to  say  that 

and  a  little  below  the  trochanter  major,  it  is  the  animals,  &c.,  must  have  received  some  pre- 

famly  fixed  to  the  linea  aspera ;  it  is  again  fes-  ^ious  bite ;   La  Cepede  and  others,  again,  think 

tened  fiirther  down,  to  that  part  of  the  head  of  the  rattle  snake  possessed  of  peculiar  miasmato 

^  ^bia  tlmt  is  next  the  fibuk,  where  it  sends  *he  odor  of  which    may  at  pleasure  stupify, 

^  the  tcndmous  expansion  along  the  outside  of  ^^  g^me  have  ascribed  it  entirely  to  its  ratUe; 

the  leg.    It  serves  to  strengthen  the  action  of  g^e  Serpent. 

the  muscles,  by  keepii^  them  firm  in  their  pro-       pA^armi?  «  .     i?,.    a  •«;i;*««,  fe«**** 
per  phices  when  in  action.  FA-SCINE,  n.  i .    Fr.  A  military  fiiggot. 

FASCIATED,  ad^.  \      Lat.  fatdoy    a  band  ^  Tl^  Black  Prince  P^d  in„y  a  riverjrithoal  the 

FASCiA'TiON,ii.f.       i  or  fillet.    Bound  with  J«lp^a«««».  ""d  imed  a  ditch  with  fafip^ 

isii«*. .  x^^A 1 .  *i.^  -.-*  -.- ^    r  u-  J-  mcceeefully  as  the  generals  of  oar  times  do  with 

fillets  :bMidage;  the  act  or  manner  of  binding  y„„^    '  Aidi^.  app:»au^. 

wounds.  "^   ^ 

Throe  cspedal  sons  of /oseiafJM,  or  rowling,  have        Fascines,  in  fortification,  are  faggots,  made 

the  worthies  of  ovr  piofeesion  eommeaded  to  poste-  ^^  9XDSiX\  branches  of  trees  tied  in  three  or  four 

lity.  Wkeman.  places,  and  of  various  dimensions,  according  to 

FAS'CINATE,ii.fl.->     Fr./aicin«r;Lat./fl#-  the  .purposes  intended.      TJiose  that  are  for 

Fascina'tion,  «,  #.   Icifio,  \  Gr.  Ba^aivt^i  making  epaulements  or  chandeliers,  for  raising 

FaS'cinous,  a^.      S  to  bewitch  with  the  eye.  ^^f'^  ^'  ^^^^^  HP  ^*^**^'  ^  ^«'*  ^f.®*  ^^"S' 

To  enchant ;  bewitch ;  influence  secretly  and  un-  ^  «"«  <>'  ^ne  and  a  quarter  foot  m  diameter. 

accountably:  fiiscinous  is  an  obsolete  word  for  They  are  made  m  the  following  manner:    six 

caused  or  acting  by  enchantment.  «™*^  pickets  are  stuck  into  the  ground,  two  and 

—. ,  * ^v      *  .•         L.  t_  V       u  t^o,  forming  little  crosses,  well  fastened  in  the 

H&ere  he  none  of  the  affections  which  heve  been  ^;  j  ji^       rS.    ♦».«««    ♦-^«*L-   ♦u-  \^m»^^\^^  o«ii 

noted  to  faminau  or  bewitch,  bat  love  and  envy.  ^}^^^^'.    ^"  ^^  *'^'^'?  ^u    ^ff"^^^,  ^ 

2^,j^  laid,  and  are  bound  round  with  withes  at  the 

He  had  each  a  cnfty  and  bewitching  fashion,  both  distance  of  every  two  feet.    Six  men  are  em- 

to  more  pity  and  induce  belief,  as  was  like  a  kind  of  ployed  in  making  a  fescine :  two  cut  the  boughs, 

^aaemsium  and  enchantment  to  those  that  saw  him  or  two  gather  them,  and  the  remaining  two  bind 

heard  him.  Id,  them. 
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FASCIOLA,  in  zoology,  the  fluke  or  goutd 
wonn :  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  of  vermes 
intestine :  the  body  is  flattiah,  and  has  a  vent 
hole  at  the  extremity  and  on  the  belly.  There 
are  forty-six-species : 

F.  barbata,  is  white,  with  transverse  papillx 
in  the  mouth.  It  is  of  an  oblong  8haj>e,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  cucumber  seed.  It  is  found 
in  the  intestines  of  the  sepia  lotigo. 

F.  hepatica,  the  liver  fluke,  grows  to  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  though  it  is  more 
usually  met  with  not  half  that  size;  and  its 
breadth  is  nearly  equal  to  two-thirds  of  its 
length:  it^isflattish,  but  somewhat  rounded  on 
the  back,  and  has  about  eight  deep  longitudinal 
furrows  in  two  series ;  its  skin  is  soft  and  whitish, 
with  a  tinge  of  brown.  The  hinder  part  is 
rounded,  the  fore  part  is  furnished  with  a  large 
mouth;  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  seed 
of  the  common  gourd,  whence  it  has  acquired 
the  name  of  the  gourd-worm.  It  is  found  in 
fresh  waters,  in  ditches,  at  the  roots  of  stones, 
sometimes  in  the  intestines,  and  often  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  other  viscera  in  quadrupeds.  It 
often  infests  the  livers  of  sheep,  and  on  that  ac- 
count is  called  hepatica.  Bags  with  salt  in  them 
should  be  placed  in  the  fold  that  the  sheep  may 
lick  them,  which  is  the  only  remedy, 

F.  intestinalis,  or  intestinal  fluke,  is  of  a  long 
slender  form,  when  extended ;  when  contracted, 
of  a  suboval  form.  It  inhabits  the  intestines  of 
fresh  water  fish,  particularly  breams. 

FASHION,  n. «.  &  r.  o.   "^     Frencn,  ofon  ; 

Fash'ionable,  adj.  Norman  Fr.  fa- 

Fash'ion ABLY,  afifv.  cion ;  Ital./kzo, 

Fash'ionableness,  n.  s.      yftUtione ;    Latin, 

Fash'joner,  facto,   to  make. 

Fash'  ION  ist.  Form ;  make ;  ap- 

FASH'iON-MOKGERiNG,aaf;.  J  pearance;  man- 
ner ;  mode ;  custom  of  dress  or  ornament :  hence 
any  thing  wpm;  a  distemper  of  horses.  To 
fashion  is  to  make  or  form ;  fit;  adapt ;  accom- 
modate to  the  reigning  custom  or  mode ;  coun- 
terfeit. A  fashioner  is  a  former  or  maker  of  any 
thing.  Fashionist  and  fashion-monger,  a  fop ;  a 
'dandy;'  a  foolish  observer  of  all  fashions. 
Fashion-mongering,  behaving  as  a  fashion-mon- 
ger. 

Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb,  make  him  ? 
And  did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb  ?  Job. 

The  faakiom  of  hit  countenance  was  altered. 

Luhe. 

LawA  ought  to  be  foMoned  unto  the  manneTB  and 
conditions  of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  meant,  and 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  them  according  to  the  simple 
rale  of  right.  Spetuer, 

Ne  do,  I  doubt,  but  that  ye  well  can  /osftton 
Yourselves  thereto,  according  to  oecasion. 

Hubberd't  Tais, 

They  pretend  themselves  grieved  at  our  solemni- 
ties ^  erecting  churches,  at  their  form  and  faMon, 
at  the  itatelineas  of  them  and  costliness,  and  at  the 
ppinion  which  we  have  of  them.  Hooker. 

It  better  fiu  my  JI>lood  to  be  disdained  of  all,  than 
toJfSisliow  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any. 

£9boibpeare. 
Nature,  as  it  grows  agun  towards  earth, 

Ufiakioned  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy.    Id. 
Stand  these  poor  people's  friend. 
--IwUl, 
Or  let  me  lose  the  fmshiom  of  a  man.  Jd. 


Here*s  the  note 
How  muen  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  cant. 
The  fineness  of  the  Kold«  the  chargefnl  /mAmmi.    Id. 
For  that  I  love  year  daughter 
In  such  a  righteous /oiMon  as  I  do. 
Perforce  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manneitf 
I  must  advance.         Id.  Merry  When  of  Wmkor. 

This  cardinal, 
Thotigh  from  an  humble  stock  undoubtedly, 
VfwAfothkmed  to  much  honour  from  hit  cradle. 

Id.  Henry  YIIL 

III  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass. 
And  entertain  a  scose  or  two  of  taylors. 
To  study  foihioTU  to  adorn  my  body.  Id. 

Now,  by  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand, 
I  scorn  thee,  and  ikyfaMon,  peevish  boy.  Ii» 

His  horse  is  possest  with  the  glanders,  infected  wtk 
ihbfaAioiu,  and  fall  of  windgalls.  Id, 

Time  is  like  a/MUmoUf  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  th'  hand ; 
But  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  in  the  comer :  welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.  Id. 

Scumbling,  out-fscing, /asUoiMiiQnjf'fM^  boys. 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander. 
Go  antickly,  and  show  outward  hideonsness.        Id, 

Exceed  not  the  humour  of  rags  and  bravery,  fer 
these  will  soon  wear  out  otfaMan  ;  but  money  in  thy 
purse  will  ever  be  ixxfaalwm,  KaiUi^. 

It  is  strange  that  men  otfeMon,  and  gendesun, 
should  so  grossly  belie  their  own  knowledge.        Id. 

The  graves  of  the  rebellious  generatioBS  were  al- 
ready/ocfttOMsd  in  the  clouds,  which  soon  after  shoold 
swallow  up  all  living  creatures.  U* 

The  commissioners  either  pulled  down  or  defaced 
all  images  in  churches ;  and  that  in  such  unseason- 
able and  unseasoned /mMoii,  as  if  it  had  been  done 
in  hostility  against  them.  Hoyward. 

Where  is  myfoMoner?  my  feather-man? 

My  linener,  perfumer,  barber  t  Ben  JoruoK, 

The  way  of  outward  fuhioiuMonen  in  religion,  sad 
inward  liberty  of  heart,  cannot  but  seem  fair  to  aatare. 

Bp.  HaU. 

Balaam's  suit  and  Israel's  quails  had  both  one 
foMm  of  grant,  in  anger.  Id.  Contea^jlatiom. 

The  rib  he  formed  uidfiuhumed  with  hb  hands  ^ 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike;  but  different  sex.      MUton*»  Paradue  letl. 

Zelmane  again,  with  great  admiration,  began  to 
speak  of  him ;  asking  whether  it  were  the  fa$hum  or 
no,  in  Arcadia,  that  shepherds  should  perform  sach 
valorous  enterprises  ?  Sidrnqf. 

Though  the  truth  of  this  hath  been  universally  ac- 
knowledged, yet  because  the/ofAton  of  the  age  is  to 
call  every  thing  into  question,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
satisfy  men's  reason  about  it.  Tittotsou, 

The  eminence  of  your  condition  will  invite  gentle- 
men to  the  study  of  nature,  and  make  philosophy /s- 
ekionabU.  GtanaiUe. 

A  certain  air  of  pleasantry  and  humour,  which 
prevails  now-a-days  in  the  foMonable  worid,  gives  a 
son  the  assurance  to  tell  his  father,  he  has  lived  toe 
long.  Shafierimy* 

This  /aiAton-tnoN^er  each  mom  'fore  he  rise. 
Contemplates  suit-shapes.  Maniem* 

Rich,  faehiomMs  robes  her  person  deck ; 

Pendants  her  ean,  and  pearls  adorn  her  neck. 

Ihyieu^ 

Inability  will  every  one  find  in  himself,  who  shsll 
go  about  to  faihum  in  his  understanding  any  simple 
idea,  not  received  by  his  senses  from  external  objeeU» 
or  by  reflection  from  the  operation  of  his  mind  aboat 
them. 
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A  y^oag  geatlenttn  aceoaunoilatM  himself  to  the 
ionoeent  direnions  infoMom,  Id. 

The  valae  of  the  lahooreinpIo]fe4  abottt  one  parcel 
of  rilrer  mora  than  another,  makes  a  difference  in 
their  price  ;  and  thus  faMomd  plate  lelli  for  more 
than  its  veight.  Id. 

But  if  erer  frequency  of  oatha  shall  make  them  be 
looked  on  as  formalities  of  law,  or  the  custom  of 
strainiag  of  truth  (which  men's  swearing  in  their  own 
cases  is  apt  to  lead  them  to),  has  once  dipped  men  in 
peijiiry,and  the  guilt,  with  the  temptation,  has  spread 
itself  Teiy  wide,  and  made  it  almost  fuhumable  in 
Mne  cases,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  society  (these 
bonds  being  dissolved)  to  subsist.  Id. 

Why  should  they  not  continue  to  value  themselves 
for  this  outside  faMomahlmen  of  the  Uylor  or  tiie- 
voman's  making,  when  their  parents  have  so  early 
iutrttcted  them  to  do  so  ?  Id. 

He  must  at  length  die  dully  of  old  age  at  home, 
when  here  he  might  uofaMonaUp  and  genteelly  have 
been  duellad  or  fluxed  into  another  world.      Somtk. 
How  could  this  noble  fabrickbe  designed. 
And  fukkmtd,  by  a  maker  brute  and  blind  f 
Could  it  of  art  such  miracles  invent. 
And  raise  a  beauteous  world  of  such  extent  ? 

Blaekmore. 
No  wonder  that  pastorals  are  fallen  into  disesteem, 
together  with  that/isUsii  of  life  upon  which  they  were 
grounded.  WaUh. 

Examine  how  the/iiaAMNaMs  practice  of  the  world 
can  be  reconciled  to  this  important  doctrine  of  our  re- 
ligion. Rogen. 
A  different  toil  another  forge  employs. 
Here  the  loud  hammer /mUsim  female  toys 
Bach  trinket  that  adorns  the  modem  dame. 
Pint  to  these  little  artists  owed  its  frame. 

Oa^i  /'on. 
It  was  not  ensUy  reconciled  to  the  common  method ; 
but  then  it  was  the  faahkm  to  do  such  things. 

Arlmthmoi. 
Tie  prevailing  example  hath  now  made  it  faahion- 

His  panegyricks  were  bestowed  only  on  such  per- 
sons as  he  had  familiarly  known,  and  only  at  such 
tinies  as  others  cease  to  praise,  when  out  of  power,  or 
out  nf  fmtkiom.  Pope. 

Look  on  dus  globe  of  earth,  and  yon  will  find  it  to 
be  a  very  complete  and  faAwntMM  dress.  Swift. 

Spirit  is  now  a  mjfaMmttble  word ;  to  act  with  spi- 
rit, to  speak  with  spirit,  means  only  to  act  rashly,  and 
to  talk  indiscreetly.  An  able  man  shows  his  spirit  by 
gentle  words  and  resolute  actions ;  he  is  neither  hot 
oor  timid.  •  ChMerfidd. 

Whatever  has,  by  any  accident,  become/aaftiMoftie, 
esifly  continues  its  reputation,  because  every  one  is 
•shamed  of  not  partaking  it.  Johmaom. 

Whilst  jrott  am  discussing  fathion,  Oxafaikkn  is 
goue  by.  The  very  same  vice  assumes  a  new  body. 
The  spirit  transmigrates;  and,  far  from  losing  its 
prinafde  of  life  by  the  change  of  its  appearance,  it  is 
renovated  in  its  new  ^organs  with  the  fresh  vigour  of 
ajuvenile  activity.  Bwke. 

Nor  €nr  its  own  sake  merely,  but  for  .his 
M aeh  more,  who  fashioned  it,  he  gives  it  praise  \ 
Praise  that  from  earth  resulting,  as  it  ought. 
To  earth's  acknowledged  Sovereign,  finds  at  once 
lis  only  just  proprietor  in  Him.  Cowper. 

Yet  what  can  satire,  whether  grave  or  gay  ? 
It  may  correct  a  foible,  may  chastise 
The  freaks  of  faahiom,  regulate  the  dress. 
Retrench  a  sword-blade,  or  displace  a  patch.    Id. 
For  he,  with  all  Kb  follies,  has  a  mind 
Not  yet  so  blank,  or  fathiamaUyhVuni, 
But  now  and  then  perhaps  a  feeble  ray 
Of  distant  wisdom  shooU  across  his  way*       Id. 


In  Kensington  Gardens  to  stroll  up  and  down. 
You  know  was  the  foMan  before  you  left  town  ; 
The  thing's  well  enough,  when  allowance  is  made 
For  the  sixe  of  the  trees  and  the  depth  of  the  shade. 

Slendsn. 


FAST,  adj.,  adv.,  i;.  n.h.n. s. 
Fasi^en^  t;.  a.  &  v.  n. 
Fast'er,  n.  #. 
Fast^ener,  n.  s. 
Fast^ening,  n.  s. 
Fasi^handed,  adj. 
Fasting,  n.  s. 

FASf  I  NO-DAY, 

Fast^ LY,  adv. 
Fast'ness,  n.  s. 


Grothic   and 
Swed.  fast;  Isl. 
fattr ;     Saxon 
pspt;     Belgic 
I  vast :  Teutonic 
yestyfast,  vast. 
Firm ;   strong ; 
steady;   close; 
fixed ;       abid- 
ing; persisting; 


swift;  speedy;  i.  e.  with  an  abiding  or  unrelaxed 
pace :  fast  is  also  found  frequenUy  in  our  lan- 
guage as  an  adverb,  following  these  senses,  or 
synonymous  with  fiistly.  To  fast,  the  verb,  also 
means  to  adhere  to  a  rule  or  resolution  of 
abstinence,  from  whatever  motive :  fast  and  fitt- 
ing, as  suttttantives,  signify  imposed  abstinence : 
*  hsX  and  loose,*  sometimes  the  one  and  some- 
times the  other ;  variable ;  inconstant  To  fasten, 
according  to  a  common  use  of  the  termination 
en,  signifies  to  makes  fiist  or  firm;  to  unite  inse- 
parably ;  to  affix,  and  hence  to  impress :  as  a  neuv 
ter  verb,  to  fix  itself:  a  faster,  one  who  practises 
abstinence :  a  fastener  is  a  person,  and  a  fasten- 
ing a  thing,  which  makes  fast  or  firm :  fest-handed, 
avaricious;  'close-fisted*:  fastness,  closeness; 
state  of  being  firm ;  fixed ;  secure ;  hence  a  strong 
military  place  or  position';  a  fortress;  concise- 
ness. 

Thanne  the  diaciplis  of  John  camen  to  him  and 
seiden,  whi  faaUm,  and  the  Farisecs  oftet  but  thi 
diseiplis/hHsii  not  WieUf.  Mate.  ix. 

And  it  was  doon  whanne  the  dayes  of  his  taking 
up  weren  fulfillid  he  settide  fute  his  face  to  go  to 
Jerusalem.  Id.  Lmk  ix. 

Hoses  reared  up  the  Tabernacle,  and  fatUned  hi« 
sockets.  Esodut. 

This  work  goeth/a«f  on,  and  prospereth. 

Kgra  v.  8. 
He  by  his  strength  setteth  fast  mountains. 

Psabalxy.  6. 
When  xhonfutett,  anoint  thy  head  and  wash  thy 
face,  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fa$t. 

Matt.  vi. 
Surely  the  stone  from  the  wall  crietb  out ; 
And  the  beam  (marg.  fattning)  from  the  timber  an- 
swereth  it.    Hab.  ii.  11.  Abp.  Neweoma't  Traat. 
Quick  wits  be  in  desire  new-fangled ;  in  purpoee, 
nnconstant ;  light  to  promise  any  thing,    ready  to 
forget  every  thing,  both  benefit  and  injury  ;  and  there- 
by neitlier/a«(  to  friend  nor  fearful  to  foe. 

Ateham'i  SckootmaHer. 

Bring  his  stile  from  ail  loose  grossness  to  such  firm 
fattneu  in  Latin,  as  in  Demostheues.  Amiham. 

But  who  can  turn  the  stream  of  destiny, 
Or  break  the  chain  of  strong  necessity. 
Which /otl  is  tied  to  Jove's  eternal  seat? 

apemter't  Faerie  Queent. 
And  dieted  vi'wh  fasting  every  day, 
Thf  swelling  of  his  woundes  to  mitigate.        Id, 
England,  by  report  of  the  chronicles,  waa  infested 
with  robbers  and  outlaws ;  which,  lurking  in  woods  and 
fast  places,  used  often  to  break  forth  to  rob  and  spoil. 

Id.    On  Ireland. 

Lodronius,  with  the  breaking  in  of  the  horsemen. 
was  driven  into  a  marsh ;  where,  after  that  he,  being 
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\  m  the  deep  mad»  had  dooe  the  ettenDoet, 

left  fooiteen  galleys  in  the  lake ;  bat  the 
tefHing»,  nib,  oan,  and  imljianGe,  he  had  laid  up  ia 
the  caMle  faal  bj.  Id. 

Thu  love  of  thein  myself  have  oftea  seen* 
Haplj  when  they  have  jadged  me  fast  asleep. 


Lest  B%ht  the  very  god  shewed  me  a  vision : 
Ifaai,  and  prayed  for  their  intelligence.  Id. 

A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasU  to-day. 
That  ne'er  shall  dine,  unless  thon  yield  the  crown. 

Id. 

Bind  the  boy,  which  yoa  shall  find  with  me, 
FmM  to  the  chair.  Id.  MCimg  Jokm. 

I  wonldgive  a  thoosand  pound  looold  ran  tafnui 
as  thoo  can'st.  Id.  Hmry  IV, 

Thinking,  by  this  face, 
Tofattem  in  oar  thoughts  that  they  have  course  ; 
But  'tis  not  so.  Id,  Jvihu  Conor, 

Hefoitened  on  my  neck ;  and  bellowed  out, 

4s  he'd  burst  heaven.  Id.  King  Lear. 

The  king  being  fasthamded,  and  loth  to  part  with  a 
second  dowry,  prevailed  with  the  prjioe  to  be  con- 
tracted with  the  princess  Catharine.  Baeom. 

Hie  prince  groweth  npfatt  to  be  a  man,  and  is  of  a 
sweet  and  excellent  disposition :  it  would  be  a  stain 
upon  yoa  if  yon  should  mislead,  or  suffer  him  to  be 
misled.  Id.  to  ViUiett, 

We  have  some  meats,  and  breads,  and  drinks, 
which  taken  by  men  enable  them  to  fatt  long  after. 

Id.  New  AtimSU. 

Such  as  had  given  the  king  distaste,  did  contend  by 
their  forwardness  to  shew  it  was  but  their  futneMi  to 
the  former  government,  and  that  those  affections  ended 
with  the  time.  Id. 

Skill  comes  so  slow,  and  life  to  fatt  doth  fly. 
We  learn  so  little,  and  forget  so  much.  Dovtei. 

All  the  places  are  cleared,  and  places  of  futmesa 
laid  open,  which  are  the  proper  walls  and  castles  of 
the  Irish,  as  they  were  of  the  British  in  the  times  of 
Agricola.  Id.  on  Irdamd. 

She  had  all  magnetick  force  alone. 

To  draw  and  foMten  snndred  parts  in  one.    Domte. 

Happy  and  innocent  were  the  ages  of  our  fore- 
fathers, who  broke  their  fasts  with  herbs  and  roots  ; 
and,  when  they  were  permitted  flesh,  eat  it  only 
dressed  with  hunger  and  fire.  Teijflor. 

Do  not  call  it  mfastit^day,  unless  also  it  be  a  day  of 
eztraordinaiy  devotion  and  of  alms.  Id. 

He  that  was  the  meekest  man  upon  earth,  in  a  sud- 
den indignation  abandons  that,  which  in  cold  blood 
he  would  have  held  faster  than  his  life. 

Bp.  Hail's  Coatemplatioms, 

I  see  Moses  the  receiver  of  the  Law,  Elias  the 
restorer  of  the  Law,  Christ  the  fulfiller  of  the  old  Law 
and  author  of  the  new,  all  fastimg  forty  days ;  and 
these  three  great  fasten  I  find  together  glorious  in 
Mount  Tabor.  Id, 

Last,  the  sire  and  his  three  sons. 
With  their  four  wives ;  and  God  made/a««  the  door. 

Milton. 
Silo's  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God. 

id.  Paradise  Lost. 
Where  will  this  end  ?     Four  times  ten  days  I've 
passed. 
Wandering  this  woody  maze,  and  human  food 
Nor  tasted,  nor  had  appetite ;  that/art 
To  viitue  I  impute  not,  or  count  part 
Of  what  I  suffer  here.  Id.  Paradise  Regained, 

It  (religion)  alonc/iufenefAour  thonghu,  atfections, 
and  endeavours,  upon  occupations  worthy  the  dignity 
of  our  nSiure.  Bartow, 


It  (piety)  tieth  all  relations  manfludg  and  tnoagly, 
assuieth  and  augmenteth  all  endearments,  eafoicath 
and  establisheth  all  obligations  by  th»  '>nn  baadk  of 
conscience.  U. 

A  rope  o{  hat  peari,  whsdi  now  hiding,  now  hiddea 
by  the  hair,  did,  as  it  were,  play  ufast  ami  Isess  sack 
with  other,  giving  and  receiving  richness.      Sdosg, 

A  mantle  coming  under  her  right  arm,  and  covering 
most  of  that  side,  had  nofasteaiag  on  the  left  side. 

Id. 

There  streams  a  spring  of  blood  to  fast. 
From  those  deep  wounds,  as  all  embraod  the  face. 


If  she  perceived  by  his  outward  cheer. 
That  any  would  his  love  by  talk  bewray. 

Sometimes  she  heard  him,  sometimes  siopt  her  tsir, 
And  played  fast  and  hose  the  live-long  day. 

Feirfa*. 
This  paucity  of  blood  may  be  observed  ia  other 
sorts  of  lizards,  in  frogs,  and  other  fishes  ;  and  there- 
fore an  horse-leech  will  hardly  fasten  upon  a  fish. 

Brossne's  Vtdgar  Brroan. 
A  man  in  a  boat,  who  tugs  at  a  rope  that's /ut  to  a 
ship,  looks  as  if  he  resolved  to  draw  the  ship  to  him. 

TemfU. 
Let  puriing  streams  be  in  her  fancy  seen, 
And  flowery  meads,  and  vales  of  cheerful  green ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  deathless  groves 
Soft  sighing  wishes  lie. 
And  smiling  hopes /uf  ly. 
And  just  beyond  'em  ever-laughing  loves. 

Drydes. 
She's  gone  unkindly,  and  refused  to  cast 
One  glance  to  feed  me  for  so  long  a  fast.  Id. 

By  chance  a  ship  wmm  fastened  to  the  shore. 
Which  from  old  Clusium  king  Osinins  bore.         Id, 
The  foes  had  left  the  fastness  of  their  place. 

Prevailed  in  fight,  and  had  his  men  in  chace.  'd. 

Could  he  fasten  a  blow,  or  make  a  thrust,  whra  not 
suffered  to  approach  ?  Id.  JBaeid,  Dedicatim. 

The  folly  and  wickedness  of  men,  that  thioCk  to  pUy 
fast  and  loose  with  God  Almighty  \  L' Estrange. 

The  wrong  judgment  that  misleads  us,  and  mske» 
the  will  often  fasten  on  the  worse  side,  lies  in  misre- 
porting  upon  comparisons.  Lodu. 

We  may  trade,  and  be  busy,  and  grow  poor  by  it, 
unless  we  regulate  our  expenses  ;  if  to  this  we  are 
idle,  negligent,  dishonest,  jpalicious,  and  disturb  the 
sober  and  industrious  in  tfi&ir  business,  let  it  be  npoa 
what  pretence  it  will,  we  shall  ruin  the  faster.     Id. 

We  humble  ourselves  before  God  this  day,  not 
merely  by  the  outward  solemnities  of  a  fast,  but  by 
afllicting  our  souls  as  well  as  bodies  for  our  sins. 

i4/fefs*ey. 

If  they  cohered,  yet  by  the  next  conflict  with  other 
atoms  they  might  be  separated  again ;  and  so  on  in  an 
eternal  vicissitude  offiut  and  loose,  without  ever  con* 
sociating  into  the  huge  condense  bodies  of  planets. 

Beatley. 

Being  tried  only  with  a  prombe,  he  gave  fall  credit 
to  that  promise,  and  still  gave  evidence  of  his  fidelity 
tafast  as  occasions  were  offered. 

Ilammond^s  Practical  Catechism. 
Well-known  to  me  the  palace  you  inquire  ; 

Vorfast  beside  it  dwells  my  honoured  sire.     Pope, 
Fast  hy  the  throne  obsequious  fame  resides. 

And  wealth  incessant  rolls  her  golden  tides.     Id. 

Nor  prayers  not  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain ; 
Nor  tears,  for  ages,  taught  to  flow  in  vain.  Id, 

The  heaviest  muse  the  swiftest  course  has  gone. 
As  clocks  run  fastest  when  most  lead  in  on.  Id. 

You  are  to  look  upon  me  as  oue  going  fust  out  uf 
the  world.  Swift. . 
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The  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  been  pressed  to  the  tines,  in  memory  of  this  deliverance,  instituted  a 

service  of  many  saccessions  of  parties,  with  very  dif-  perpetual  fast.    At  Rome  fasting  was  practised 

ferent  ideas  ,^«l»M<i  to  them.  Id,  Examiner.  ty    kings    and   emperors.      Numa   Pompilius, 

Their  oppressors  have  changed  the  scene,  and  com-  Julius  Cssar,  Augustus,  Vespasian,  &c.,  had  their 

bsted  the  opinions  in  their  tme  shape,  upon  which  stated  fast  days ;  and  Julian  the  Apostate  was  so 

they  could  not  so  well  fatten  their  disguise.  exact  in  this  observance  as  to  outdo  the  priests 

Decajf  of  Pieijf.  themselves,  and  even  the  most  rigid  philosophers. 

If  his  adversary  be  not  well  aware  of  him,  he  en-  The  Pythagoreans  kept  a  continual  lent ;   but 

trenches  himself  in  a  new/asAieiff,  and  holds  out  the  with  this  difference,  that  they  believed  the  use  of 

•iege  with  anew  arUllery.  WaiU  on  the  Mind,  figh  to  be  equally  unlawful  with  that  of  flesh. 

Industry  needs  not  wish,  and  he  that  lives  upon  Besides  their  constant  temperance,  they  also  fre- 

hope  will  dit  futing.  FranUm.  quently  fasted  rigidly  for  a  ^ery  long  time.     In 

Kot  a  little  sore  .  this  respect,  however,  they  were   ali  outdone 

At  this  most  strange  and  unexplained  '  hiatus'  by  their  master  Pythagoras,  who  continued  his 

In  Don  Alfonso's  ftxu,  which  just  now  wore  fasts  for  no  less  than  forty  days  together.    The 

An  awkward  look ;  as  he  revolved  the  case  brahmins  are  very  remarkable  for  their  severe 

The  door  was/oftened  in  his  legal  face.         Bjfnm.  fegtings ;  and  the  Chinese  have  also  their  stated 

Fasts,  Religious.  Religious  fasting  has  been  fasts,  with  forms  of  prayer  for  preserving  them 
practised  by  most  nations  from  the  remotest  an-  from  barrenness,  inundations,  earthquakes,  &c. 
tiquity.  Some  divines  derive  its  origin  from  the  The  Mahommedans  are  very  remarkable  for  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  where  our  first  parents  were  strict  observance  of  their  fasts ;  and  the  exact- 
forbidden  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  The  ness  of  their  dervises  in  this  respect  is  extra- 
Jewish  church  has  observed  &sts  ever  since  its  ordinary.  Fasting  was  often  used  by  the  heathens 
first  institution ;  nor  were  the  neighbouring  hea-  for  superstitious  purposes;  sometimes  to  pro- 
thens,  viz.  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  As-  cure  the  interpretations  of  dreams ;  at  others  to 
Syrians,  without  Uieir  fasts.  The  Egyptians,  ac-  be  an  antidote  against  their  pernicious  conse- 
cordiog  to  Herodotus,  sacrificed  a  cow  to  Isis,  quences.  The  modem  Jews,  though  expressly 
after  living  prepared  themselves  by  fasting  and  forbidden  to  fiaist  on  Sabbath  days,  think  them- 
prayer :  a  custom  which  he  likewise  ascribes  to  selves  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  this  duty  when 
the  women  of  Cyrene.  Porphyry  affirms,  that  they  have  frightful  dreams  the  night  preceding, 
the  Egyptians,  before  their  stated  sacrifices,  al-  that  threaten  them  with  great  misfortunes.  On 
ways  fasted  many  days,  sometimes  six  weeks ;  these  occasions,  they  observe  a  formal  fitst  the 
during  all  which  time  the  priests  and  devotees  whole  day.  They  have  also  added  several  fiaists 
not  only  abstained  from  flesh,  fish,  wine,  and  oil,  to  the  law  of  Moses,  particularly  three,  in  me- 
but  even  from  bread,  and  some  kinds  of  pulse,  mory  of  sore  distresses  their  nation  has  suffered 
These  austerititts  were  communicated  by  them  to  at  different  times.  The  abstinence  of  the  ancient 
the  Greeks,  who  observed  their  fasts  much  in  the  Jews  commonly  lasted  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
same  manner.  The  Athenians  had  the  Eleusinian  eight  hours  at  a  time ;  beginning  before  sun-set, 
and  Thesmophorian  fasts,  the  observation  of  and  not  ending  till  some  hours  after  sun-set  next 
which  was  very  rigorous,  especially  among  the  day.  On  these  days  they  wore  white  robes  in 
women,  who  spent  one  whole  day  sitting  on  the  token  of  grief  and  repentance ;  covered  them- 
groond  in  a  mournful  dress,  without  taking  any  selves  with  sackcloth,  or  their  worst  clothes;  lay 
nourishment.  In  the  island  of  Crete,  the  priests  on  ashes ;  sprinkled  them  on  their  heads,  &c» 
of  Jupiter  were  obliged  to  abstain  all  their  lives  Some  spent  the  whole  night  and  day  following 
from  nsh,  flesh,  and  baked  meats.  Apuleius  in-  in  the  temple  or  synagogue,  in  prayers  and  other 
forms  us,  that  whoever  wished  to  be  initiated  in  devotions,  barefooted,  scourging  themselves, 
the  mysteries  of  Cybele,  were  obliged  to  prepare  To  complete  their  abstinence,  at  night  they  were 
themselves  by  fiaisting  ten  days;  and,  in  snort,  to  eat  nothing  but  a  little  bread  dipped  in  water, 
all  the  pagan  deities,  whether  male  or  female,  with  some  salt  for  seasoning ;  except  they  chose 
required  this  duty  of  those  that  desired  to  be  to  add  to  their  repast  some  bitter  herbs  ana  pulse, 
initiated  into  their  mysteries,  of  their  priests  and  The  ancients,  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  had  also 
priestesses  that  gave  die  oracles,  and  ot  those  that  their  fasts  for  purifying  the  body,  particularly 
came  to  consult  them.  Among  the  heathens  the  priests,  and  such  as  were  any  way  employed 
festing  was  also  practised  before  some  of  their  at  the  altars ;  for  when  nocturnal  disorders  hap- 
military  enterprises.  Aristotle  informs  us  that  pened  to  these,  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  ap- 
the  Lacedemonians,  having  resolved  to  succour  a  proach  all  the  next  day,  which  they  were  bound 
city  of  the  allies,  ordained  a  fast  throughout  the  to  employ  in  purifying  themselves.  On  this  ac- 
whole  extent  of  their  dominions,  without  except-  count,  at  great  festivals,  where  their  ministry 
ing  even  the  domestic  animals :  and  this  they  did  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  it  was  usual  for 
for  two  ends ;  one  to  spare  provisions  in  favor  of  them,  on  the  eve  thereof,  not  only  to  fast,  but 
the  besieged ;  the  other  to  draw  down  the  blessing  also  to  abstain  from  sleep.  For  this  purpose  the 
ofheaven  upon  their  enterprise.  The  inhabitants  high-priest  had  under-officers  to  wake  him,  . 
of  Tarentum,  when  besieged  by  the  Romans,    overtaken  vnth  sleep. 

demanded  succours  from  their  neighbours  of  FASTI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chronicle  or 
Hhegium,  who  immediately  commanded  a  hst  register  of  time,  wherein  tne  several  years  were 
throughout  their  whole  territories.  Their  enter-  denoted  by  the  respective  consuls,  with  the 
pri^ie  having  proved  successful,  by  their  throwing  principal  events  that  happened  during  their 
2  supply  of  provisions  into  the  town,  the  Romans  consulates;  these  were  called  also  fasti  con- 
were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege;  and  the  Taren^    sulares. 
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Fasti,  or  Dies  Fasti,  also  denoted  court  established  in  their  honor,  or  for  their  prosperity 

^ays.    The  word  fiisti  is  formed  of  the  verb  fari,  &c.     With  a  number  of  such  circumstoncet  did 

to  speak,'  because  during  tliose  days  the  courts  flattery  at  length  swell  the  fasti ;  when  they  be- 
were  opened,  causes  might  be  heard,  and  the    came  denominated  Magni,  to  distinguish  them 
praetor   was   allowed   to  pronounce  the  three    from  the  bare  kalendar,  or  fasti  kalendares. 
words,  do,  dico,addico;  the  other  djys  wherein        FASTI'DIOUS.  aj'.     ^    French^  faOidkui 
this  was  prohibited,  were  called  Neasti :   thus        Fasti'diously,  iwfi;.       ifastidiaae ih^foL 

Ovid,  FASTi|DiousNESS,n.i.    Ytidio9ii$.     Disdain- 

Ille  nefastoft  erit,  per  qoem  tria  verba  silaator :  .  Fasti'diosity.                J  ful ;  squeamish ;  de- 

Fastot  erit»  perquam  lege  licebit  agi.  \icaXe  to  a  fault;  over-nice. 

These  dies  festi  were  noted  in  the  kalendar  by  „.?!!r'°f  '^"*^!r  ***"?*'?**•  "^  ■J^*?  *^,  T 

.1  _  1  M      i:>     •    .  .1                              «                   /  manner,  especially  with  fine  and   ffuHdkmt  miailf. 

the  letter  F :  but  there  were  some  days  ex  parte  enter  but  hiavily  iid  dully.           "^^^  W 

fasti,   partly  fasti,  partly  nefasti,   i.  e.  justice  Let  ih^\tfa,Hdiom  vain 

might  be  distnbuted  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  CommiMion  of  the  brain, 

and  not  at  others.     These  days  were  called  in-  Ran  on  and  rage,  sweat,  oeneare,  and  condemn, 

tercisi,  and  were  marked  in  the  calendar  thus.  They  were  not  made  for  thee,  lees  thou  for  them. 

F.  P.  fasto  prime,  where  justice  might  be  de-  Bm  Jomon. 

manded  during  the  first  part  of  that  day.  '^nd  if  nearness  and  presence  be  the  cauie  of  oar 

Fasti  signified  also  the  kalendar  wherein  were  f*^*h^«*  ^hy  do  we  not  hate  oarselves,  which  aie  erer 

expressed  the  several  days  of  the  year,  with  their  '"  **"'  ®^  ^^°^^  ^  ^^J  <**>  ^«  ^^^  ^*^  ^"  fi^*- 

feasts,  games,  and  other  ceremonies.    Tlierewere  «"  «ri«ity,  which  is  too  close  to  n».        Bp.  BaU, 

two  sorts  of  fasti,  the  magistrales  and  kalendares,  A****  licentious  and  more  discerning  times  will  re- 

or  the  greater  and  less.  P**^  *^®  omissions  and/ojfidMwiieis  of  the  pieseot. 

I.  Fasti  Kalendares,  which  were  what  was  .              . .    ^    • ,.                               ^^' 

properly  and  primarily  called  festi,  are  defined  .A  •^««*f»"^  /oifiAow  niceneas,  io  meats  .ad 

iy  Wus  Pompeius  to  be  books  containing  a  ^'^'' «"*  ^  "^^  ^  •'•™^-          L'&t^. 

description  of  the  whole  year :  i.  e.  Ephemerides,  .  .^7*  ^"^1  ""•J  "??*  the  promise,  or  sapposed 

or  di4s,  disUnguisM^^  the  sevei^l  kinds  of  ^;'^:Zit  ^^AT^  "^^  ^ 

days,  fesU,  profesU :  festi,  nefasti  &c.     The  m-  Their  sole  ulent  is  pride  and  seom  :  they  look/*, 

stitutor  was  Numa,  who  committed  the  care  and  tidiausly,  and  speak  dUdainfuUy,  concluding,  if  a  mm 

direction  of  the  fesU  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  shall  fall  short  of  their  garniture  at  their  knees  sad 

whom  the  people  used   to  go  and  consult  on  elbows,  ho  is  murh  inferior  to  them  in  the  furnitare 

every  occasion.    This  custom  held  till  A.  U.  C.  of  his  head.                     Chnemmeni  of  the  Tottg^, 

450,  when  C.  Flavins,  secretary  to  the  pontifices.  His  diseases  being/ortidioii/y,  amerphy,  and  oseits- 

exposed   in  the  forum  a  list  of  all  the  days  tion.                                                            Smifi. 

whereon  it  was  lawful  to  work:  which  was  so  Proud  youth ! /o^iiiuwff  of  the  lower  world! 

acceptable  to  the  people,  that  they  made  him  Man's  lawful  pride  includes  humility.        Yomig. 

curule   sdile.      These  less   fasti  were  of   two  And  to  abate  the/a«<Mfioifm«it  of  some  critics,  with 

kinds,  urbani  and  rustici.     1 .  Fasti  rustici,  the  vMpect  to  the  Hebrew  style  of  poetry,  J  shall  prodaoe  a 

country  fasti,  expressed  the  several  days,  feasts,  ^^^  eimilar  instances,  among  many  which  occur  in  the 

&c.  to  be  observed  by  th«  country  people ;  for  ^«id  itaelf.                              ilroUp.  Ntmcomt, 

as  these  were  occupied  in  tilling  tne  ground.  Fasting.    See  Abstinence. 

fewer  feasts,  sacrifices,  ceremonies,  and  holidays,  FASTOLFFE  (Sir  John),  an  English  general 

were  enjoined  them  than  the  inhabitants  of  cities;  who  obtained  some  reputation  in  France,  in  the 

and  they  had  also  some  peculiar  ones  not  ob-  fifteenth  century.    He  served  in  Ireland  under 

served  at  Rome.      These    rustic  festi  contain  Sir  Stephen  Scrope,  and  on  his  death,  in  1408, 

little  more  than  the  ceremonies  of  the  kalends,  marriea  his  widow,  an  heiress  of  the  Tibtot 

nones,  and  ides ;  the  feirs,  sisus  of  the  zodiac,  family,  of  whose  rich  estates  in  Gloucestershire 

increase  and  decrease  of  the  days,  the  tutelary  and  Wiltshire  he  consequently  became  possessed, 

gods  of  each  month,  and  certain  directions  for  He  soon  after  obtained  the  honor  of  knighthood 

rural  works  to  be  performed  each  month.     2.  and  the  order  of  the  garter ;  and  having  been 

Fasti  urbani,  the  fasti  of  the  city,  were  those  wounded  at  the  batCleotAgincourt,  was  rewarded 

whfch  obtained  or  were  observed  in  the  city,  with  a  grant  of  territorial  property  in  Normandy. 

Some  will  have  them  thus  called  because  they  In  1429  he  defeated  6000  Frenchmen  with  only 

were  exposed  publicly  in  divers  parts  of  the  1500  English,  and  brought  relief  to  the  army 

city  ;  though,  by  the  various  inscriptions  or  gra-  before  Orleans.     But  the  |ame  year  he  shame- 

\  ings  thereof  on  antique  stones,  one  would  ima^  fully  fled  before  Joan  of  Arc  at  the  battle  of 

nine  that  private  persons  had  them  likewise  in  Patay,  for  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  garter  by 

tlieir  houses.    Ovid  undertook  to  illustrate  these  the  regent.    He  died  in  1469.    This  officer  has 

fasti  urbani,  and  comment  on  them,  in  his  Libri  been  supposed,  by  the  resemblance  perhaps  of 

Fastorum,  whereof  we  have  the  first  six  books  the  names,  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  Sbaks- 

still  remaining ;  the  last  six,  if  they  were  ever  peare*s  Falstaff.    But  he  is  introduced  by  name 

written,  being  lost.  as  fleeing  at  Patay,  and  his  garter  is  torn  off  at 

II.  Fasti  MAOisTRAues,  the  greater  festi,  ex-  the  coronation  scene  in  Henry  VI.,  part  1,  at 

pressed  the  several  feasts,  with  every  thing  re-  which  time  the  Sir  John  Falstaff  of  Henry  IV. 

lating  to  the  gods,  religion,  and  the  magistrates ;  and  V.  was  dead.    Vide  King  Henry  V.,  act  2, 

the  emperors,  their  birth-days,  offices,  days  con-  scene  III.     Nor  does  the  character  of  Fastolffc 

secratcd   to  them,  and  feasts  and   ceremonies  appear  to  have  been  that  of  a  debauchee. 
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FASTUOUS,  adj.    Fr.  fastveux,  fattueuu  ; 
Lat./af htona.    Proud;  haughty. 

It  (piety)Tenc«th  him  from  msoleikee,  ■ad/oKiioMi 
conlonptof  other*. 

FAT,  n.  f.,  a(^*.,  v.  a.  & 
Fat'bbained,  0^'.     [v.  ». 
Fat'kidneyed, 


Fat*ling,  fl.  t. 

Fai'j.'er, 

Fairness, 

Fat'ten,  t;.  a.  &  w.  fi. 

Fat'ty,  adj. 

Fat'witted. 


Tcut.«cfor/e*f; 
Swed.  fett ;  Belg. 
ve^;  Saxon,  pax, 
the  past  partici- 
)>ple  of  |»^an,  to 
feed,  says  Mr.  H. 
Tooke.  The  con- 
crete oily  matter 
of  the    6esh  of 


animals ;  metaphorically  the  best  or  choicest 
part  of  things.  Fat,  as  an  adjective,  signifies 
well-fed ;  plump ;  fleshy ;  also  rich ;  w^thy ; 
coarse;  dull.  Tofiitten,  signifies  to  make  fiit  or 
plump ;  to  feed  abundantly  or  to  excess.  As  a  verb 
neuter,  to  grow  fat  or  fiill-fleshed.  Fat-brained ; 
^t-kidney^,  fatr-witted,  are  terms  of  reproach, 
importing  dulness,  stupidity,  or  vulgarity.  A 
&tling  is  a  young  animal  fed  for  slaughter.  A 
fatner,  that  which  causes  fatness.  Fatness, 
the  quality  or  state  of  being  fiit  in  any  way ;  fer- 
tility.   Fatty,  unctuous ;  oleaginous ;  greasy. 

God  ghre  theo  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  /oi- 
9m  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine. 

Oen.  xxvii*28. 
The  calf  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatUmg  ahall 
tie  down  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 

It,  xi.  6. 
Soch  traitery  is  in  lalie  curates,  that  given  mcde  or 
hire  to  come  into  rach  wordly  offices,  and  couchcn  in 
lord's  courts  for  to  get  mo  faite  bcDeficcs,  and  pur- 
posen  not  spedly  to  do  their  ghostly  office. 

WiekUffe  on  Sjfmongf^ 
And  by  his  side  rode  loathsome  gluttony. 
Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  swine  ; 
His  belly  was  upblown  with  luxury. 
And  eke  with/olnsif  swollen  were  his  eyen. 

Faerie  Queene, 
Oh  how  this  Tillany 
Ihihfat  mt  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it ! 

flftdbpsors. 
Let  our  wives 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old/a<  fellow.      Id. 
When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  shall  poor  men 
do?    For  me,   I  am  hen  a  Windsor  stag,  and  the 
fkHtti,  I  think,  i'  th'  forest.  Id, 

Claraice,  he  is  well  repaid  ; 
He  is  franked  up  lofoHmg  for  his  pains.     Id. 

Ere  this 
I  should  have /oiled  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  o£Eil.  Id.  HamUt. 

What  a  wretched  and  proud  fellow  is  this  king  of 
England  to  mope  with  his/ol-ftratfied  fellows,  &e. 

Id,  Hmwy  y- 

Peace,  ye  fatkidmfii*d  rascal ;  what  a  Irawling  dost 
thou  keep !  Id.  Hmnry  IV. 

Thou  ait  so  fatmtUd  with  diinkii^  old  sack,  and 
vdmttoning  thee  after  supper,  and  sleeping  upon 
benches  in  the  afternoon,  that  thou  hast-  forgotten. 

Id. 

In  this  ointment  the  strangest  and  hardest  ingredi- 
ents to  come  by«  are  the  moes  upon  the  scull  of  a  dead 
nan  unboned,  and  the  faU  of  a  boar  and  a  bear, 
iilled  in  the  act  of  generation.  Bacon. 

Earth  and  water,  mingled  by  the  help  of  the  sun, 
gather  a  nitxons/oliieM.  Id.  Nat.  Hiti. 

The  like  cloud,  if  oily  or  faiijf,  will  not  discharge  ; 
sot  because  it  stacketh  faster,  but  because  air  preyeth 
vpQD  water,  and  flame  and  fire  upon  oil.  id. 


They  fai  such  enemies  as  they  take  in  the  wars, 
that  they  may  devour  them.  Abbot. 

It  is  good  so  to  diet  the  body,  that  the  soul  may  be 
fattemad.  Bp.  HaUU  Comt§mflatioiu. 

Some  are  allured  to  law,  not  on  the  contemplation 
of  equity,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoaghts 
of  litigious  terms,  yiil  contentions,  and  flowing  fees. 

All  agree  to  spoil  the  public  good. 
And  villains yaUen  with  the  brave  man's  labour. 

Otway. 
We're  hunyM  down 
This  lubrique  and  adult*rate  age  ^ 
Nay,  added ^  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  st^e. 

O  souls !  in  whom  no  heavily  fixe  is  found, 
Fai  minds,  and  ever-grovling  on  the  ground.    Id. 
Dare  not,  on  thy  life, 
Toudi  oofcht  of  mine  ; 
This  falchion  else,  not  hitherto  withstood. 
These  hostile  fields  shall  fattem  with  thy  blood. 

Id. 
Yet  then  this  little  spot  of  earth  well  till'd, 
A  num'rous  family  with  plenty  filled. 
The  good  old  man  and  thrifty  housewife  spent 
Their  days  in  peace,  and  fatten'd  with  content ; 
Enjoy'd  the  dregs  of  life,  and  liv'd  to  see 
A  long>descending  healthful  progeny.  Id. 

Apollo  checkM  my  pride,  and  bade  me  feed 
M J /atoning  flocks,  nor  dare  beyond  the  reed.  Id, 
Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  fat  and  smooth. 

L'Atnmge. 

The  one  Ubonrs  in  his  duty  with  a  good  conscience  \ 
the  other,  like  a  beast,  butya/ft'ii^up  for  the  slaughter. 

Id. 
The  Caribbees  were  wont  to  geld  their  children,  on 
purpose  to  fat  and  eat  them.  Lockg, 

An  old  oxfatt  as  well,  and  is  as  good,  as  a  young. 

Mortimtr. 
When  around 
The  clouds  drop^^iAsest,  in  the  middle  sky 
The  dew  suspendud  staid,  and  left  unmoist 
The  execrable  glebe.  PkUipt. 

The  gourd 
And  thirsty  cucumber,  when  they  perceive 
Th'  approaching  olive,  with  resentment  fly 
Her^blly  fibres,  and  with  tendrils  creep 
Diverse,  detesting  contact.  Id. 

These  were  terrible  alarms  to  persons  grown  fat 
and  wealthy  by  a  long  and  successful  imposture. 

South. 

Spare  diet  and  labour  will  keep  constitutions,  where 
this  disposition  is  the  strongest,  from  being  ^ :  you 
may  see  in  an  axmy  forty  thousand  foot  soldiers  with- 
out  tifu  man ;  and  I  dare  affirm,  that  by  plenty  and 
rest  twen^  of  the  forty  shall  grow  fmt.       ArbmtkmoS, 

The  wind  was  west  on  which  that  philosopher 
bestowed  the  encomium  of faimer  of  the  earCh.    Id. 

Cattle /oiled  by  good  pasture,  after  violent  motion, 
sometimes  die  suddenly.  Id,  on  Diet. 

The  common  symptoms  of  the  muriatick  scurvy  are, 
a  saline  taste  in  the  spittle,  and  a  lixivial  urine,  some- 
times with  a /ally  substance  like  a  thin  skin  a-top. 

Id.om 


Tygexs  and  wolves  shall  in  the  ocean  breed. 
The  whale  and  dolphin /aMsn  on  this  mead. 
And  every  element  exchange  its  kind. 
When  thnnng  honesty  in  courts  we  find. 

GnmiUe. 
A  fat  benefice  is  that  which  so  abounds  with  an 
estate  and  revenues,  that  a  man  may  expend  a  great 
deal  in  delicacies  of  eating  and  drinkinfr.       ApUffe. 
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VapouB  and  deads  feed  the  planU  of  the  earth     3^  cwt  to  4    cwt. ;    a  6t  of  aaboQiid  books 
-with  the  balm  of  dews  and  the/ofnev  of  ehowen.  half  a  maund  or  four  bales ;   of  wire  from  20 

BenOesf,      to  25  cwt ;  and  of  yam  from  220  to  221  buo- 
Some,  lacky»  find  a  flowery  spot,  ^y^ 

For  which  they  never  toiled  ««;  -^at  5  ^'^r^^  MoBGANA,  a  venr  remarkable  aerial 

They  dnnk  the  eweet,  and  eat  tbe/oi.^^       phenomenon,  which  b  sometimes  observed  from 

I  am  of  small  sutnre,  like  Alexander  the  Great ;    "*®  barbour  of  Messina,  and  adjacent  pUices,  at  a 

I  am  somewhat  inclinable  lo/oiwai,  like  Dr.  Arbuth-    certain  height  of  the  atmosphere.     The  name, 

not  and  AristoUe;  and  I  drink  hrandy  and  water,  Uke    which  Signifies  Fairy  Morgana,  is  derired  from 

Mr.  Boyd.  Sheridtm,      an  opinion  of  the  superstitious  Sicilians,  that  the 

T7_  „  c-jz-atji        aa       whole  spectacle  is  produced  by  fiiiries,  or  such 

Fat,«.,.    Sax  r«t;Swed./fl^;Mg.i«^^^^^    like  visionary  invi^ble  beings     The  populace 

generally  wntten  Vat,  which  see    A  fermenting    ^  delighted  whenever  it  api^and  iSn\ibout 

or  other  large  vessel  to  hold  liqmds.  ^^e  streets  shouting  for  joy,Sig  every  body 

Thc/a««  shall  overflow  with  wine  and  oil.  out  to  partake  of  the  glorious  sight  This  singular 

Jorf  ii.  24.      meteor  has  been  described  by  various  authors; 

A  white  Stone  used  for  flagging  floois.  for  cistenis,    but  the  first  who  mentioned  it  with  any  degree 

and  tanneis'/rt*.  Woodward  on  FomU,      ^f  precision  was  Father  Angelucci,  who  gives  the 

Fat,  in  medicine.    A  great  number  of  fats    following  account  of  it  as  quoted  by  Swinburne : 

have  been  kept  in  the  shops,  for  making  oint-    '  On  the  15th  of  August,  1643,  as  I  stood  at  my 

ments,  plasters,  and   other  medicinal  compo-    window,  I  was  surprised  with  a  most  wonderful 

sitions ;  as  hog*s  lard,  the  fat  of  the  boar,  the    delectable  vision.     The  sea,  that  washes  the 

fox,  hare,  dog,  wild  cat,  Alpine  mouse,  beaver ;    Sicilian  shore,  swelled  up,  and  became,  for  ten 

that  of  hens,  ducks,  geese,  storks ;  of  the  whale,    miles  in  length,  like  a  chain  of  dark  mountains; 

pike,    serpents,    viper,    &c.,    as    also    human    while  the  waters  near  our  Calabrian  coast  grew 

tat ! — These  are  now,  of  course,  abandoned,    quite  smooth,  and  in  an  instant  appeared  as  one 

To  obtain  fat  pure,  it  must  be  cut  into  pieces,    clear  polished  mirror,  reclininff  against  the  afore- 

and  melted  with  a  gentle  heat  in  a  proper  vessel    said  ndge.  On  this  glass  was  depicted,  in  cbiaro 

with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  It  is  afterwards    scuro,  a  string  of  several  thousands  of  pilasters, 

to  be  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  where  the  fiit    all  equal  in  altitude,  distance,  and  degree  of  light 

rises  to  the  top,  and  becomes  solid  when  cold,    and  shade.    In  a  moment  they  lost  half  their 

In  this  state  it  is  exceedingly  white,  and  suffi-    height,  and  bent  into  arcades,  like  Roman  aque- 

ciently  pure  for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy  or    ducts.    A  long  cornice  was  next  formed  on  the 

chemical  examination.    See  Pharmacy.    Fat    top,  and  above  it  arose  castles  innumerable,  all 

thus  purified  has  very  little  taste,  and  a  weak  but    perfectly  alike.    These  soon  split  into  towers, 

peculiar  smell.    The  uses  of  fat  in  the  animal    which  were  shortly  after  lost  in  colonnades,  then 

economy  have  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  One    windows,  and  at  last  ended  in  pines,  cypresses, 

of  the  chief  probably  is,  to  blunt  and  correct  a    and  other  trees,  even  and  similar.    This  is  the 

great  part  of  the  acids  of  the  aliments,  and  which    Fata  Morgana,  which,  for  twenty-six  years,  1  had 

are  more  than  are  requisite  to  the  composition    thought  a  mere  fable.' 

of  the  nutritive  juice.  This  is  certain,  that  As  soon  as  the  sun  surmounts  the  eastern  hills 
animals  which  are  castrated,  which  are  not  much  behind  Reggio,  and  rises  high  enough  to  form 
exercised,  or  which  are  come  to  an  age  when  an  angle  of  mrty-five  degrees  on  the  water  before 
the  production  and  loss  of  the  seminal  fluid  is  the  city,  every  object  existing  or  moving  at  Reg- 
less,  and  which  at  the  same  time  consume  much  gio  is  repeated  1000  fold  upon  this  marine  look- 
succulent  aliment,  generally  become  fatter,  and  ing  glass ;  which,  by  its  tremulous  motion,  is  as 
sometimes  exceedingly  so.  Although  fat  is  it  were  cut  into  facets.  Each  image  passes 
very  different  from  truly  animalised  substances,  rapidly  off  in  succession  as  the  day  advances, 
and  appears  not  easily  convertible  into  nutritive  and  the  stream  carries  down  the  wave  on  which 
juices,  it  being  generally  difficult  of  digestion,  it  appeared.  Thus  the  parts  of  this  moving  pic- 
and  apt  to  become  rancid,  yet  in  certain  cases  ture  will  vanish  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
it  serves  to  the  nourishment  and  reparation  of  Sometimes  the  air  is,  at  that  moment,  so  impreg- 
the  body.  Animals  certainly  become  lean,  and  nated  with  vapors,  and  undisturbed  by  winds, 
live  upon  their  fat,  when  they  have  too  little  food,  as  to  reflect  objects  in  a  kind  of  aerial  screen, 
and  when  they  have  diseases  which  prevent  rising  about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
digestion  and  nutrition.  In  these  cases  the  fatter  In  cloudy  heavy  weather,  they  are  drawn  on  the 
animals  hold  out  longer  than  the  leaner.  The  fiit  surfiice  of  the  water,  bordered  with  fine  prismatir 
appears  to  be  then  absorbed,  and  transfonned  cal  colors.  The  following  is  the  account  given 
into  nutritive  juice.  In  intocy  it  is  white,  insipid,  by  M.  Houel :  '  In  fine  summer  days,  when  the 
and  not  very  solid ;  in  the  adult  it  is  firm  and  weather  is  calm,  there  rises  above  the  great  cur- 
yellowish,  and  in  animals  of  an  advanced  age  rent  a  vapor  which  acquires  a  certain  density,  so 
its  color  is  deeper,  its  consistence  various,  and  as  to  form  in  the  atmosphere  horiiontal  prisms, 
its  taste  in  general  stronger.  whose  sides  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that, 

Fat,  in  sea  language,  signifies  the  same  with  when  they  come  to  their  proper  degree  of  perfec- 
broad.  Thus  a  ship  is  said  to  have  a  &t  quar-  tion,  they  reflect  and  represent  successively,  for 
ter,  if  the  trussing  in  or  tuck  of  her  quarter  be  some  time  (like  a  moveable  mirror),  the  objects 
deep.  on  the  ooast  or  in  the  adjacent  country.      Tliey 

Fat  likewise  denotes  an  uncertain  measure  of  exhibit  by  turns  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Messina, 
capacity     Thus  a  fat  of  isinglass  contains  from    trees,  animals,  men,  and  mountains.    They  are 
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oenainly  beantiiul  aerial  moYing  pictures.  Theie  a  fine  country ;  but  the  violent  conduct  of  the 

are  sometimes  two  or  three  prisms,  ecjually  per-  king  of  Tomani  determined  them  to  break  it  up 

feet;  and  they  continue  in  this  state  eight  or  ten  in  the  year  1734. 

fflinates.    After  this,  some  shining  inequalities  FAT£yfi.«.        ^      l^r.JatdUtt^  fatal;  Ital. 


are  observed  upon  the  sur&oe  of  the  prism,  Fa'ted,  lulf. 

which  render  confused  to  the  eye  the  objects  which  Fa't  al,  aJ^, 

had  been  before  so  accurately  delineated,  and  Fa'talism,  n.  t. 

the  picture  vanishes.    The  vapor  forms  other  Fa'talist, 

combinations,  and  is  dispersed  in  air.    Different  Fatal'ity, 

accounts  have  been  given  of  this  singular  appear-  Fa'tally,  adv. 

ance;  which,  for  my  part,  I  attribute  to  a  oitu-  Fa'talness,  n.  «.^ 


fata;  fers.  fai  (death) ;  Lat 
fahun^  ftom/orffari  {k  Gr. 
.  ^aw),  to  pronounce  (the 
supposed  aecree  of  God). 
Destiny ;  sometimes  mean- 
ing a  kind  of  deified  chance; 
sometimes  a  fixed  series  of 


men  that  issues  from  certain  rocks  at  the  bottom  causes;  predetermined  event ;  cause  of  death; 

of  the  sea,  and  which  is  often  seen  to  cover  a  death:  fiited,  means  decreed  by  &te  or  destiny; 

part  of  its  surfiice  in  the  canal  of  Messina.    The  invested  with  the  powers  of  fate,  or  &tal  deter- 

subtle  parts  of  this  bitumen  being  attenuated,  mination;  endued  with  any  power  or  quality 

combined,  and  exhaled  with  the  aqueous  globules  by  fate.    Fatal  is  decisive ;  inevitable ;  deadly ; 

that  are  raised  by  the  air,  and  formed  into  bodies  mortal;    appointed  by  destiny;   ca\ising  sure 

of  vapor,  give  to  this  condensed  vapor  more  con-  destruction  or  death:  fatalism,  the  doctrine  of 

sistence ;  and  contribute,  by  their  smooth  and  necessitarian  philosophers,  or  of  the  fiitalists, 

polished  particles,  to  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  who  maintain  that  all  things  happen  by  necessity : 

aerial  crystal,  which  receives  the  light,  reflects  it  fatality  is  predetermination ;  predestination ;  ten- 

to  the  eye,  and  transmits  to  it  all  the  luminous  dency  to  danger  or  evil :   mtalness,  inevitable 

points  which  color  the  objects  exhibited  in  this  necessity. 

phenomenon,  and  render  them  visible.'    Francis  Tell  me  what /ate*  auend  the  dake  of  Suffolk  t 

Antonio  Minasi,  who  observed  this  curious  spec-  By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  hit  end  ? 

tacle  three  times  in  1793,  gives  the  following  Shaktpmn. 

account  of  it : —  Tht  fated  Ay 

'  When,'  says  Minasi,  *  the  rising  sun  shines  Gives  os  free  scope.                          Id. 

from  that  point  whence  its  incident  ray  forms  ''  '*"*  traduced  by  tongues  which  neither  know 

an  angle  of^about  forty-five  degrees  on  the  sea  ^  f««ilties  nor  person,  yet  will  be 

ofReggio,  and  the  bright  surfeceofthe  water  in  ^«  ^^Jicles  ofmydoing.letmesay 

the  bay  is  not  disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or  Sl/'^j^*'^"^**'  ^l^'  ?         ««8»>^«k«  ^^^^ 

^^t,thesi«ctatorbeing^^^^  ^^  ~ /^"- Set^^^ 

eimnoice  of  the  city,  with  his  baclc  to  the  sun,  though  he  avoided  to  fight  with  enemies  abroad'  yet 

and  his  fece  to  the  sea ;  on  a  sudden  there  ap-  he  was  still  enforced  to  fight  for  it  with  rebels  at  home. 

P«ar  in  the  water,  as  in  a  catoptric   theatre,  Baam't  Hmrg  VIL 

ymoUB  multiplied  objects,  viz.  numberless  series  By  a  strange /olofi^y  men  suffer  their  dissenting  to 

of  pilasters,  arches,  castles  well  delineated,  regu-  be  drawn  into  the  stream  of  the  present  vogue, 

lar  columns,  lofty  towers,  superb  palaces,  with  Ku^  Chatla, 

balconies  and  windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees,  ^  ^hig  the  terms  faU,  decree,  or  destiny,  we 

delightful  plains  with  herds  and  flocks,  armies  'P*^  ^^  ^«  manner  of  men ;  for  it  being  cnsto- 

of   men    on    foot  and  horseback,  and   many  ""'^  ^^* '"'  whenever  we  resolve  upon  some  dis- 

other  strange  figures  in  their  natural  colors  and  ^'  7"^'  ^  ^^''^^  our  intentions  to  persons  under 

nvAPv...  ^.«*                                 'ji      •          •  our  influence,  we  conceive  of  Grod  as  making  the 

ST^T*  P?f!l?  "^f^-   "'.1.*'^?'**°,  «k.  de«1»e<l  or  »«>ul  <let«nBinu«».              * 

along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  during  the  whole  of  Semrch   176  3 

the  short  period  of  time  while  the  above-men-  V|ewing  a  neighbouring  hill,  whose  top  'of  late ' 

Uoned  <^uses  remain.  A  chapel  crowned,  'tUl  in  the  common/ote 

*  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  before  The'  adjoining  abbey  fell.                      Dmkum, 

described,  the  atmosphere  be  highly  impregnated  The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure,  and  clear, 

with  vapor,  and  dense  exhalations  not  previously  That  had  the  self-enamoured  youth  gaxed  here, 

dispersed  by  the  action  of  the  wind  or  waves,  or  So/ato/iy  deceived  he  had  not  been, 

rarefied  by  the  sun,  it  then  happens  that  in  this  ^'^»*«  *>"  ^®  bottom,  not  his  face,  had  seen.        Id, 

vapor,  as  in  a  curtain  extended  along  the  channel  Necessity  or  chance 

to  the  height  of  about  four  or  five  and  twenty  Approach  not  me  ;  and  what  I  will  nfaU. 

f<et,  and  nearly  down  to  the  sea,  the  observer  Jftftsji. 

will  behold  the  scene  of  the  same  objecte  not  ^^^  concurrence  of  their  own  will  is  requisite  to 

only  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  P^^"**  ^^  ^«V  ^  '"*'^  "^"^  ^^^"^^ 

likewire  in  tiie  air,  though  not  so  distinct  or  well  t-ble  power,  or /i^jffic«:y.                       Ban^. 

defined  as  Ac  former  objects  from  the  sea.  g^iU  .^  ^  ^^^^  Hudibras, 

Lastiy,  if  the  air  be  slightiy  hasy  and  opaque,  j^  ^if  ^^  ^au  of  arms,  when  least 

aw  at  the  same  time  dewy,  and  adapted  to  form  He  dreamt  of  it,  to  prosper  best.  HttdOm. 

the  Iris,  then  the  above-mentioned  objects  will  g,^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^,  forty-nine,  nine  times  nine, 

appear  only  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  m  the  or  eighty^e,and  seven  times  nine,orUie  yearsixty- 

nm  case,  but  all  vividly  colored,  or  fiinged  witii  three,  is  conceived  to  carry  with  it  the  most  consider- 

VM,  green,  blue,  and  other  piismatic  colors.'  able/oioli^.                                            Bnmu, 

FATATENDA,  a  considerable  town  on  the  others  delude  their  trouble  by  a  graver  way  of  lea- 

Oamhia,  Western  Afirica,  about  500  miles  from  loning.  thst  these  things  are  fatal  and  necessary,  it 

^  mouth.     The  African  Company  had  once  a  being  in  vain  to  be  troubled  at  that  which  we  caB&x>t 

^ctory  here,  situated  on  a  rock,  and  overiooking  help.                                                     roZoCson. 
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There  U  a  neeenlty  in  /ate 
Why  itUl  the  brave  bold  maa  it  fortaaate. 

When  empire  in  its  childhood  fint  appean» 
A  watdifol/oftf  o'erseet  itt  rising  years.  Id. 

Ix)okingy  he  feedi  alone  hit  famished  eyes  ; 
Feeds  lingering  death,  but  looking  not  he  diet ; 
Yei  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate. 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estote.  Id. 

O  race  divine ! 
For  beanty  still  is  fatal  to  the  line.  Id. 

Behold  the  destined  place  of  your  abodes; 
For  thas  Anchises  prophesied  of  old^ 
And  thus  oar /ata<  place  of  rest  foretold.       Id, 

O  fatal  maid !  thy  marriage  is  endowed 
With  Phrygian,  Ladan,  and  Ratilian  blood.  Id. 

Tis  the  procession  of  a  funeral  vow. 
Which  cmel  laws  to  Indian  wires  allow, 
When/olaUfy  their  virtue  they  approve ; 
Gheer^  in  flames,  and  martyrs  of  their  love. 

li. 
She  fled  her  £sther's  rage,  and  with  a  train. 
Driven  by  the  Southern  blasts,  was  fai§d  here  to 

reign.  Id. 

With  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent. 
And  feathered /ale*  among  the  mules  and  sumpters 
sent.  Id. 

All  the  father's  precautions  could  not  secure  the 
son  from  thefatatity  of  dying  by  a  lion.  L'Ettraage. 

fhe  stoicks  held  a  fataliiy,  and  fixed  unalterable 
course  of  events  ;  but  then  they  held  also,  that  they 
fell  out  by  a  necessity  emergent  from  and  inherent  in 
the  things  themselves,  which  God  himself  could  not 
alter.  '      South. 

Random  chance,  or  wilful /ate. 
Guides  the  shaft  from  Cupid's  bow. 

A.  PMlipi. 
0  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  ItatfeUal  periods. 
Oh,  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time. 
Filled  up  with  horror  all,  and  big  with  death. 

Adducn. 
Her  aukward  love  indeed  was  oddly yated  ; 
She  and  her  Polly  were  too  near  related.    Prior. 
A  palsy  in  the  brain  is  most  dangerous ;  when  it 
seiseUi  the  heart,  or  organs  of  breathing,  ybtoL 

Arbat/mot  on  Diet. 
To  say  that  the  world  was  made  casually  by  the 
concurrence  of  atoms,  is  to  affirm  that  the  atoms  com- . 
posed  the  world  mechanically  and  fatally;  only  they 
were  not  sensible  of  it.  BemtUy. 

The  whining  arrow  sings. 
And  bears  ihjfate,  Antinous,  on  its  wings.     Pope. 

Will  the  obstinate  faUdkt  find  sufficient  apology  ? 

Watti, 
All  should  be  prophets  to  themselvee ;  foresee 
Their  future  faie  ;  their  future  fats  foretaste  - 
This  art  would  waste  the  bitterness  of  death. 
The  thought  of  death,  alone,  the  fear  destrm. 

Yomg. 
0  majestic  Night ! 
Nature's  grsat  ancestor !     Day's  elder-bom  ! 
And  fated  to  survive  the  transient  sun.  Id. 

Wickedness  and  weakness ;  is  one  of  the  fatalest 
mistakes  desperation  can  hunty  a  man  into.     Sterne, 

Our  poet,  it  must  be  confessed,  left  several  passages 
so  expressed,  as  to  be  favorable  tofataUtm  and  neces- 
sity. Warton. 
Yes,  to  deep  sadness  sullenly  resigned. 
He  feels  his  bod/s  bondage  in  his  mind  ; 
Puts  off  bis  generous  nature ;  and,  to  suit 
His  manners  with  his/o/e,  puts  on  the  brute. 

Cowper. 


Free'in  his  will  to  choose  or  to  icfosca 
Man  may  improve  the  crisis  or  abuse  ; 
Else,  on  th^fatalii^a  unrighteous  plan. 
Say  to  what  bar  amenable  were  man  T 


14. 


Then  grieve  not  thou  to  whom  the'  indulgent  Mass 
Vouchsafes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire. 

Nor  blame  the  partial /otes,  if  they  refuse 
The'  imperisX  banquet  and  tne  rich  attire. 


OSfatOp  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life. 
High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing. 

I  feel  the  impulse— yet  I  do  not  plunge  ; 
I  see  the  peril — ^yet  do  not  recede  ; 
And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm : 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds. 
And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live.  Id. 

Fate  denotes  an  inevitable  necessity  depending 
upon  a  superior  cause.  The  word  is  formed 
from  fan,  latum,  to  speak ;  and  primarily  implies 
the  same  with  efiatum,  viz.  a  '^word  or  decree 
pronounced  by  God;  or  a  fixed  sentence  whereby 
the  Deity  has  prescribed  the  order  of  things,  and 
allotted  to  every  person  what  shall  be&l  him. 
The  Greeks  called  it  ciiMp/ior^,  as  it  were  a  chain 
or  necessary  series  of  things  indissolubly  linked 
together.  All  things,  says  Plato,  are  in  fiue;  i.e. 
within  its  sphere  or  scheme,  but  all  things  are 
not  &ted ;  and  he  thus  explains  the  distinction : 
it  is  not  in  fiite,  says  he,  that  one  man  shall  do  so 
and  so,  and  another  tuffer  so  and  so,  for  that 
would  be  destructive  of  our  free  agency  and 
liberty ;  but  if  any  one  should  choose  such 
a  life,  and  do  such  or  such  things,  then  it  b  in 
fate  that  such  things  and  such  consequences  dial! 
ensue  upon  it.  The  soul,  therefore,  is  o^coworoy, 
free  ana  uncontrolled,  and  it  lies  within  itself  to 
act  or  not;  and  there  is  no  compulsion  or  neces- 
sity here ;  but  what  follows  upon  the  action  shall 
be  accomplished,  nff  cifMp/ii v^y,  according  to 
fate,  or  the  constitution  of  things.  Thus,  that 
iEneas  should  marry  Lavinia  was  a  tlung  in 
which  he  was  free  and  independent,  but  the  con- 
sequent war  with  Tumus  was  a  fiUd  circum- 
stance. To  this  fiatte  even  the  gods  themselves 
were  subject. 

FATEMITES,  Fathbmites»  or  Fathimites, 
the  descendants  of  Mahomet  by  Faihema,  or 
Fatima,  his  daughter.  They  never  enjoyed  the 
khali&t  of  Mecca  or  Begdad,  but  reigned  in  Bar- 
bary  and  Egypt.    See  Khalifs. 

FATES,  in  mythology.    See  Paboje 


Saxouy    paebeji ; 

Goth,   and   Swed. 

fader;  Belg.  and 

^  Isl.  voder;   TeuL 

vattCTy  or  voter; 

Sans,  patara ;  Per. 


FATHER.  fi.s.&v.  a.  1 

FA'rHERHOOD, 

Fa'ther^in-law, 

Fa'therless,  adj. 

Fa'therliness,  fl.S. 

Fa'thbrly,  ae^.  &  adv.  J 
phadetf  or  puedar;  Ital.  padre;  FrT  pere;  lAt. 
pater ;  Gr.  irorf  p.  The  male  parent  of  a  diild ; 
the  earliest  ancestor;  the  inventor,  or  first  con- 
triver, of  any  thing:  a  title  given  to  aged  and 
honorable  persons,  generally ;  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  of  the  first  centuries ;  to  a  senator  of 
Rome ;  a  Jesuit,  &c.,  particuUriy :  and,  su- 
premely, to  God;  and  to  the  first  oerson  of  the 
adorable  Trinity :  to  &ther,  is  to  aaopt,  or  treat, 
as  a  child;  to  supply  with  a  fiither;  to  adopt  a 
composition ;  to  acKoowledge  any  one  as  his  chlM, 
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or  production :  a  iatherhood  is  the  character,  or 
authority,  of  a  father;  a  father-in-law  is  the 
fiither  of  one's  husband  or  wife:  fetherless,  des- 
titute >f  a  &ther;  unprotected:  fatherly;  ten- 
derly ;  with  paternal  care :  fiitherliness,  paternal 
kiodoess. 

In  the  haoM  of  myfodir,  ben  manye  dwellingit,  if 
ony  thing  laase  I  hadda  said  to  yoa :  for  I  go  to 
aake  ledi  to  yon  a  place.  Widif.  Jom  xiv. 

ivhtl  ww»  ibitfmiker  of  all  aach  as  handle  the  harp 
and  oigan.  Ctm.  It.  21. 

He  hath  made  ma  a/alA#r  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of 
all  his  house.  Oem,  idv.  8. 

Ye  shall  not  aflUct  any  widow,  or  fatheiUtB  child. 

Ex.  xxu. 

We  have  one  Faikgr,  even  God.  Jokm,  viii.  41. 
Abraham  is  the  faiher  of  us  all.  Ram,  iv.  16. 
ThtfaiherUu  hath  no  friend.  Samdjf*. 

And  lest  we  seem  to  faiher  any  thing  upon  them 
hmtc  than  is  their  own,  let  them  read.  Hooker, 

It  was  said 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity  ; 
But  that  myself  shall  be  the  root  and  father 
0/  many  kings.  Shahap.  Maebeth, 

Formal  in  apparel. 
Id  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  %  father.    Id, 
Ay,  good  youth, 
A  ad  rather /a<A«r  thee  than  master  thee.      Id. 
I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  »o  fathered  and  so  husbanded.    Id.  J,  Cmt. 

You  shall  find  one  well  accompanied 
With  reverend /itfAer«  and  well  learned  bishops. 

Id.  Richard  III. 
OvrfatheHesi  diatreas  waa  left  unmoan'd ; 
Your  widow  dolours  likewise  be  unwept.  Id, 

Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your  daughter. 
And,  by  thi  faiherlg  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly.     Id, 

A  poor  blind  man  was  accounted  cunning  in  prog- 
nosticating weather :  Bpsom,  a  lawyer,  said  in  scorn. 
Tell  me,  faiher,  when  doth  the  sun  change  f  The 
old  nan  answered.  Whan  aoch  a  wicked  lawyer  aa 
;<n  goeth  to  heaven.  Camdem, 

Son  of  Benaalam,  ih^ faiher  saith  it ;  the  man  by 
whom  thoa  hast  breath  and  life  speaketh  the  word. 

Who  can  abide,  that  against  their  own  doctors, 
both  of  the  middle  and  latest  age,  six  whole  books 
■hoold  by  their /oC/UrilM^  of  Trent  be,  under  the  pain 
of  a  curse,  imperiously  obtruded  upon  Ood  and  his 
chnthT  MiU, 

The  eternal  Son  of  Ood  esteemed  it  hia  meat  and 
drink  to  do  the  will  of  his  Faiher,  and  for  hu  obedi- 
ence alone  obtained  the  greatest  glory.  Tajflor. 

After  the  delivery  of  your  royal /olAer's  person  into 
the  hands  of  the  army,  I  undeitaktng  to  the  queen 
OMHher  that  I  woold  find  some  means  to  get  aecMS  to 
him,  she  waa  pleased  to  send  me.  Denham. 

Ho  shall  forget 
Faiher  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere. 

MUkm, 
Thna  Adam,/alAen(y  displeas'd  ; 
O  execrable  aon  !  so  to  aspire 
Above  hb  brethren !  Id. 

To  faiher  en  Ood  the  mischie£i  issuing  from  our 
sin  and  folly,  may  aavonr  of  profaneness.     Barrow. 

Magical  relations  comprehend  effects  derived  and 
fathered  iipois  hidden  qualities,  whereof,  from  received 
Sniands  of  art,  no  reaaons  are  derived.  Brown. 

Men  may  talk  of  the  faiher*,  and  magnify  the 
lathen,  and  aeem  to  make  the  authority  of  thofalhert 
Q'Ai  to  infallible ;  and  yet  expose  tlicm  to  contempt. 

Sailimi/leel, 


From  hence  the  race  of  Albm  fhther*  come. 
And  the  long  gloriea  of  mitfaatick  Rome.  Drydea. 

The  part  which  describee  the  fire,  I  owe  to  the  piety 
and  fatherly  affection  of  our  monarch  to  his  suffering 
subjects.  /d* 

Father  is  a  notion  superinduced  to  the  substance, 
or  man,  and  refers  only  to  an  act  of  that  thing  called 
man,  whereby  he  contributed  to  the  generation  of  one 
of  his  own  kind.  Locke. 

God,  who  knows  our  frailty,  pities  our  weakness, 
and  requires  of  us  no  more  than  we  are  able  to  do, 
and  sees  what  was,  and  what  was  not,  in  our  power, 
will  judge  as  a  kind  and  merciful  father,        Locke, 

We  might  have  had  an  entire  notion  of  this/b<Aar* 
hood,  or  fatherly  authority.  Id, 

There  was  a  father  of  a  convent,  very  much  re- 
nowned for  his  piety  and  exemplary  life  ;  and,  as  per- 
sons under  any  great  aflliction  applied  themselves  to 
the  most  eminent  eonfesaors,  our  beantifnl  votary  took 
the  opportunity  of  confessing  herself  to  this  eelebrated 
father,  Additon, 

I  must  makemyySifAar-ns-laie  a  visit  with  a  great 
train  and  equipage.  Id,  Spe^Uor. 

He  caught  his  death  the  last  conn^  sessions,  where 
he  would  go  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  widow 
womsm  and  het  fatherieu  children.  Id, 

Faiher  of  verae.  Pope. 

My  name  was  made  use  oC  by  several  persons,  one 
of  which  waa  pleaaed  to  father  on  me  a  new  aet  of 
productions.  Swift* 

Men  of  wit, 
Otuea  fathered  what  ha  writ.  Id, 

Consider  a  kingdom  aa  a  great  family,  whereof  the 
prince  \e  father,  and  it  will  appear  plainly,  that  mer- 
cenary troopa  sure  only  aervanta  armed  either  to  awe 
the  children  at  home,  or  else  to  defend  from  invadera. 

Id. 

Stretched  on  the  ground  awhile  entranced  he  lay. 
And  preased  warm  kiaaea  on  the  lifeleaa  clay  ; 
And  then  npaprung  with  wild  convulsive  atart. 
And  all  th^fiuher  kindled  in  hia  heart.        ilanvM. 

Fatber.  See  Children,  and  Parent.  By 
the  laws  of  Romalus,  a  fitther  had  an  unlimited 
power  over  his  children.  Among  the  Lacede- 
monians, as  we  learn  from  Aristotle's  politics, 
the  &ther  of  three  children  was  excused  trom  the 
duty  of  mounting  suard  for  the  security  of  the 
city ;  and  a  &ther  of  four  children  was  exempted 
from  every  public  burden.  The  Popptean  law, 
amongst  the  Romans,  granted  many  valuable 
privileges  to  the  fieahers  of  three  children; 
amongst  which  one  was,  that  he  should  be  ex- 
cused from  civil  offices,  and  that  the  mother 
should  have  liberty,  in  her  father's  life-time,  to 
make  a  will,  and  manage  her  estate  without  the 
authority  of  tutors. 

FATH'OM,  n.  i .  &  v.  a.  )    Sax.  i^bm,  labem ; 

Fath'omless,  adj.  S  Goth,  faim,  fadm  ; 

Belg.  vadem,  perhaps  from  Sax.  fettan;  Belg. 
vattauj  to  contain.  The  space  which  the  ex- 
tended arms  can  contain;  six  feet:  the  usual 
measure  of  the  depth  of  the  sea :  reach ;  pene- 
tration; depth  or  compass  generally.  Fatnom- 
less,  that  which  can  never  be  measured  or 
bounded. 

Another  of  Yob  fathom  they  have  none 
To  lead  their  buaineas.  Shahpeote,  OlMk 

Will  you  with  couuters  sum 
The  vast  proportion  of  his  infinite  \ 
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And  buekle  in  a  wute  motl  faAamieu, 
With  tptiu  and  inchet  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  leasons? 

Id.  TroOui  and  Cremda, 
Dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where /iUAom  Km  could  never  touch  the  ground. 

Id.  HewylV. 
The  extent  of  this/o/Aom,  or  distance  between  the 
extremity  of  the  fingers  of  either  hand  upon  expan- 
sion, is  equal  unto  the  space  between  the  sole  of  the 
foot  and  crown.  Browne. 

The  arms  spread  cross  in  a  straight  line,  and  mea- 
sured from  the  end  of  the  long  finger  on  one  hand,  to 
that  of  the  other,  a  measure  equal  to  the  stature,  is 
named  Kfaihem,  Haider. 

Leave,  leave  to  fathom  such  high  points  as  these  ; 
Nor  be  ambitious,  ere  the  time,  to  please.      Dryden. 

Tis  too  strong  for  weak  heads  to  try  the  heighu  and 
faihom  the  depths  of  his  flights.  FOtm. 

How  into  the  ground 
A  pit  they  sink,  full  many  9l  fathom  deep. 

OOIIMI UUS. 

Our  depths  ythofathomi.  Pope. 

What  but  \hsfaihonden  of  thovgbt  divine 
Could  labour  such  expedient  from  despair. 
And  rescue  both?  Yoimg. 

All  his  hopes 
Tend  downward ;  his  ambition  is  to  sink. 
To  reach  a  depth  profonnder  still,  and  still 
Profonnder,  in  the  fathomUu  abyss 
Of  foUy,  plunging  in  pursuit  of  death.    Coefj>er. 
T!ie  image  of  Eternity— the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  sone 
Obeys  thee  \  thou  goest  forth,  dread, /olAom/esr,  alone. 

Byron, 

Fathoic,  in  commerce,  &c.,  b  a  long  mea- 
sure, comprising  six  feet,  being  taken  from  the 
utmost  extent  of  both  arms,  when  fully  stretched 
out  into  a  right  line.  It  is  made  use  of  in  the 
measurements  of  mines,  quarries,  wells,  and  pits. 
This  measure  is  chiefly  used  at  sea,  or  by  sea- 
faring people,  for  expressing  depths  of  the  sea, 
lengths  of  cables,  &c.  It  is  hardly  ever  used  on 
land,  except  by  miners. 
FATIGATE,  v.  a.  &  a^.^^  Fr.  fatigver,  fati- 
Fai^igable,  adj.  \S^  i  I^^-  f^^^o,  of 

Fatiga'tion,  n.  s.  ijatim  and  ago,  to  do 

Fatigue',  n.  s.  &  v.  a.  J  or  perform  (a  thing) 
abundantly.  Toweaiy;  tire;  exnaust  with  labor: 
this  is  also  the  signification  of  the  more  usual 
verb,  fatigue :  fatigable  is  susceptible  of  fatigue ; 
easily  wearied:  fatigation and &tigue,  weariness; 
lassitude ;  or  the  causes  of  either. 

By  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  to  pierce 
His  ready  sense,  when  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Requickened  what  in  flesh  wufatigate. 
And  to  the  batde  came  he.    Shahtpeore.  Coriolmim. 

The  earth  alloweth  man  nothing  but  at  the  expense 
of  his  labor  wn^  fcOigaHon,  Montague,  1648. 

The  great  Scipio  sought  honours  in  his  youth,  and 
endured  the  fadyuea  with  which  he  purchased  them. 

Dryden. 
The  man  who  struggles  m  ths  fight. 
Fatigue*  left  arm  as  well  as  right.  Prior. 

Cursed  be  the  gold  and  silver  which  persuade 
Weak  men  to  follow  fnx  fatigueing  trade ! 
The  lily  peace  outshines  the  silver  store. 
And  Ufa  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore.  CoUint. 

Lord  F.  Very  possibly,  Mr.  Mendlegs;  but  that 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  you  should 
olwsys  remember.  Mr.  Hosier,  that  if  you  make  a 


nobleman's  spring  legs  as  robust  as  his  •m»i^«»ih1 
calves,  you  commit  a  monstrous  impropriety,  and 
make  no  allowances  for  XhefatigMei  of  the  winter. 

SHeridm. 

FATTECONDA,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bondou,  Western  Africa.  It  lies  near  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  Faleme.  Long.  10^ 
20'  W.,  lat.  14°  20*  N. 

FATTICK,  a  sea-port  of  Western  Africa, 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Joal,  or  Joul.  It  is 
about  sixty  miles  north  of  the  Gambia. 

FATUA,  in  mythology,  the  wife  of  the  god 
Faunus,  who  was  supposed  to  inspire  womea 
with  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  as  Faunus  him^ 
self  did  the  men.  Fatua  had  her  name  from 
fiuri,  q.  d.  vaticinari,  to  prophesy.    See  Fauna. 

FATUITY,  n.  $.  j     Fr.  fatuite ;  Lat,  /oftwi, 

Fat'uous,  adj.  \  insipid.  Stupidity ;  foolUh- 
ness ;  feebleness  or  prostration  of  mind :  &tuous 
is  the  corresponding  adjective. 

It  had  argued  a  very  short  sight  of  thinp,  and 
extreme  fatrnty  of  mind  in  me,  to  bind  my  own  bsndi 
at  their  request.  King  Charla. 

And  when  that  flame  finds  combustible  earth, 
Thence /oAfOHf  fires  and  meteors  take  their  birth. 

DifAam. 
We  pity  or  laugh  at  thpse  fatvoui  extiaragsau, 
while  yet  ourselves  have  a  considerable  dosn  of  vhst 
makes  them  so.  OiamlU. 

These  symptoms  were  so  high  in  some  as  to  pro- 
duce a  sort  of  fatuity  of  madness. 

Arbuthnei  on  Ak. 
Em  madness  was  compounded  of  rage  and/a<w<y. 

Johneon,  Life  of  Smft. 

FAUCHET  (Claude),  a  French  anUquanan, 
bom  in  1529.  He  was  the  author  of  treatises 
on  Gaulish  and  French  antiquities;  on  the 
Liberties  of  the  Gallican  church ;  on  the  Origin 
of  Knights,  Armorial  Bearings,  and  Heralds; 
Origin  of  Diguities  and  Magistrates  in  France. 
Hsdied  in  1601,  and  his  works  were  collected 
and  printed  at  Paris  in  4to%i  1610. 

Fauchet  (Claude),  a  French  priest,  born  at 
Domei  in  the  Nivernois,  in  1744.  Having 
taken  upon  him  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  be 
became  vicar-general  to  the  archbishop  d 
Bruges,  and  preacher  to  Lewis  XVI.;  but  hii 
excessive  vanity  disgusted  the  king,  and  fron 
this  no  doubt  Fauchet  the  more  eagerly  em- 
braced the  revolutionary  cause.  He  was  a 
principal  instigator  to  the  storming  of  the 
bastile,  and  he  preached  a  thanksgiving  sennoi 
on  the  occasion ;  and  in  another  sermon  he  had 
the  audacity  to  call  Jesus  Christ  the  first  sans 
culotte  of  Judea.  He  entered  among  the 
lUuminati,  and  in  1791  became  what  was  called 
constitutional  bishop  of  Bayeux.  He  was  like- 
wise chosen  deputy  to  the  national  assembly  for 
the  department  of  Calvados,  and  was  afterwards 
a  member  of  the  convention;  but  was  one  d 
the  many  who  met  the  first  fruits  of  the  doc- 
trines they  propagated  at  the  guillotine,  in  1793. 
Fauchet  wrote  a  Panegyric  on  St.  Lewis,  pro- 
nounced before  the  French  Academy ;  a  Funeral 
Oration  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  Eloge  on 
Benjamin  Franklin;  Discourse  on  Universal 
Manners,  &c. 

FA'UCHION,fi.<.  SaeFALCHfOM.  Acrookel 
sword. 
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AtUtalytoinb»whoMtapatnmpetbore;  FAVrLLOUS,  ttfp.    LaiLfaviUa.    Consisticff 

A  loIdier'tyfaaieAiM,  and  a  teaman'a  oar.  of  ashes. 

Drjfdsm,  At  to  foretelling  of  etrangem,  from  the  fnngoai  par- 

FATJCET,  fi.  f.      Fr.  fauMset;  Lat.  fauces.  *>«>«»  **»«»  **>•  «^«ki  of  the  candle,  it  only  signifieth 

The  pipe  inserted  into  a  vessel  to  give  vent  to  f  aoiu  ur  ahont  them,  hindering  the  avoUtion  of 

the  liquor,  and  stopped  up  by  a  peg  or  spigot :  ^^'  ^  thtfamOom  pamdes.  Brawm. 

improperly  written  fosset.  FAVISS^  in  antiquity^  were,  according  t6 

You  were  out  n  good  wholesome  forenoon  in  hearing  Festus  and  Gellius,  cisterns  to  keep  water  in  : 

a  euae  between  an  orange-wife  and  a  /oMeMellcr,  ^}it  the  &visse  in  the  capital  at  Rome  were  dry 

lad  tdjoomed  a  controversy  of  three-pence  to  a  cbterns  or  subterraneous  cellars,  where  they 

lecond  aadienee.  Shakapeare,  laid  up  the  old  Statues,  broken  vessels,  and 

If  you  are  sent  down  to  draw  drink,  and  find  it  will  other  tilings  used  in  the  temple.    These  were 

notran,  blow  strongly  into  the /aiice#,  and  it  wiUim-  much  the   same  with  what,  m  some   modern 

Bwdittely  poar  into  your  mouth.  Swift,  churches,  are  called  the  Archives  and  Treasury. 

FAUCIGNY,  or  Faussiont,  a  ci-devant  pro-        FAULCON.    See  Falcon. 
Tince  of  Savoy  which  has  been  annexea  to        Faulconrt.    See  Falconry. 
France,  and    included  in  the    department  of       FAULKNER  (George),  a  celebrated  Irish 

MoDt  Blanc.    The  name  is  derived  from  an  printer  at  Dublin,  the  friend  of  dean  Swift.    He 

ancient  castle,  situated  near  the  Arve,  about  carried  on  business  many  years  with  great  repu- 

three  miles  and  a  half  north  from  Bonne  Ville.  tation.    Having  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  leg. 

It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chablaij,  east  Foote  caricatured  him  in  his  Orators  in  1762, 

by  Valais,  and  Aosta ;  south  and  west  by  Gene-  under  the  title  of  Peter  Paragraph.    Faulkner 

Tois.    It  was  divid«dd  into  upper  and  lower  commenced  an  action  against  Sie  poet,  but  the 

Faucigny,  and  belonged  anciently  to  the  dau-  afiair  was  terminated  by  lord  Townshend.    He 

phin  Humbert  II.  from  whom  it  went  to  the  was  chosen  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Dublin,  and 

AOQse   of  Savoy   by   marriage    in    1233.     It  died  there  in  1775. 

abounds  in  wood  and  pastures.    Its  chief  towns        Faulkner    (Jonathan),    an    English    naval 

vere  Salanche  and  Cluse.  officer,  of  whom  the  first  notice  we  have  is  his 

FAVERSHAM.    See  Feversham.  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on  Uie  24th 

FAVIDA,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  of  August,  1753 ;  in  which  character  he  served 

dijcovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1791.  on  board  the  Aldemey  sloop  in  1755.    In  1758 

It  is  near  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  he  acted  as  commander  of  the  Furnace  bomb- 

&om  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel,  called  ketch,  one  of  the  squadron  under  commodore 

Canal  del  Nuestra  Signora  del  Rosario.    Thirty  Keppel  on  the  expedition  against  Goree.    In 

miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  July,  1759,  he  was  advanced  to  be  captain  of 

and  from  two  to  five  in  breadth.  the  Mercury,  in  which  he  continued  till  after 

FAVIER  ( ),  an  eminent  French  states-  the  conclusion  of  the  war.    In  1767  he  was 

man  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  appointed  to  the  Superbe  of  seventy-four  guns, 
Toulouse.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  succeeded  the  flag  ship  of  rear-admiral  Sir  John  Moore ; 
bis  &ther  as  secretary  general  to  the  states  of  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  Royal  Oak 
Lsngoedoc,  but  afterwards  sold  the  office,  and  in  1777.  Prior  to  the  actual  commencement  of 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  history  and  hostilities  widi  France,  in  1778,  Mr.  Faulkner 
politics.  He  was  now  nominated  secretary  to  was  appointed  second  captain  of  the  Victory, 
Cbataidie,  the  ambassador  to  Turin,  after  whose  the  flag  ship  of  admiral  Keppel,  under  whom  he 
death  he  was  patronised  by  M.  d'Argenson,  and  so  remarkably  distinguished  himself,  that  he 
^"^  Reflexions  contre  le  Traits  de  1756.  received  firom  the  commander-in-chief,  and  ad- 
^is  work  being  highly  esteemed,  Favier  was  miral  Campbell,  the  most  exalted  encomiums 
^ployed  on  several  missions  in  Spain  and  on  his  cool  intrepidity  and  conduct,  in  the  en- 
Russia,  under  the  ministry  of  the  duke  de  gagement  with  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant,  on 
Choiseul.  He  was  also  engaged  in  several  of  the  29th  of  the  ensuing  July.  In  1782  he  was 
^  intrigues  of  the  count  de  Broglio,  which  in-  appointed  to  th^  Princess  Royal  of  ninety-eight 
solved  him  in  difficulties,  and  obliged  him  to  guns,  and  in  that  ship  joined  the  fleet  sent  to 
leare  France.  He  was  arrested,  however,  at  Gibraltar,  under  lorci  Howe,  for  the  relief  of 
Hamburgh,  and  taken  to  Paris.  M.  de  Broglio  that  fortress,  and  was  placed  in  the  line  as  one 
procured  his  liberation  in  1773;  and  on  the  of  the  seconds  to  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.  he  obtained  a  pension,  cessation  of  hostilities  soon  after  taking  place,  and 
He  died  in  1784.  De  Segur  has  inserted  part  the  Princess  Royal  being  refitted  and  re-commis- 
of  his  works  in  his  Politique  de  tons  les  Ca-  sioned  as  one  of  the  guard-ships  at  Portsmouth, 
^'^Ktfl  de  rEorope  pendant  les  Regnes  de  he  was  re-appointed  to  the  same  ship ;  but  on 
^is  XV.  et  de  Louis  XVI.  1793,  2  vols.  8vo.  quitting  it,  oefore  the  expiration  of  the  usual 
P^ner  was  engaged  with  Freron,  J.  J.  Reusseau,  period  of  such  command,  he  was  appointed  to 
|he  abb£  Amaud,  Suard,and  others,  in  conduct-  the  Triumph  of  seventy-four  guns,  also  a  guard- 
ing the  Journal  Etranger.  ship  at  that  port  This  was  the  last  commission 
FAVIGNANA,  the  ancient  £gusa,  one  of  he  ever  held;  but  he  received  the  following 
^  £gates  islands,  nine  miles  west  of  Trapani,  honorable  appointments :  on  the  24th  Septem- 
^  abcmt  five  Irom  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  ber,  1787,  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the 
It  is  seventeen  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  white;  in  September,  1790,  rear-admiral  of  the 
I  hn  called  St.  Cathanne.  On  each  side  of  red;  in  February,  1793,  vice-admiral  of  the 
^  island  there  is  good  anchorage.  blue ;  in  April,  1794,  vice-admiral  of  the  red ; 
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and  lastly,  he  was  made  admiral  of  the  blue  on  and  received  100  prisoneis  on  boaid ;  she  had 

the  1st  of  June,  1795.    He  did  not,  however,  five  men  killed,  and  sixteen  wounded ;  among 

long  survive  this  last  promotion.    Alter  he  be-  the  slain  is  the  master.*    The  disparity  of  \ijss 

came  a  flag-ofEcer  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  sustained  by  the  two  ships  was  almost  incredible, 

of  his  time  at  his  seat  in  Havant  Park  in  Hants;  being  altogether  in  killed  and  wounded  330  to 

but  repairing  to  London  on  the  22nd  to  be  pre-  thirty-four.    On    the    passage   to   Lisbon  the 

■entea  to  his  majesty,  on  his  last  promotion,  he  Courageux  was  accidentally  set  on  fire,  from  the 

w«8  suddenly  struck  with  an  apoplexy  at  colo-  sentinel  having  incautiously  carried  a  candle  too 

nel  Stanhope's,  and  expired  the  next  morning,  near  the  bung  of  a  cask  of  spirituous  liquor. 

The  nautidl  abilities  of  admiral  Faulkner  were  The  alarm  of  fire  being  suddenly  spread  over 

universally  acknowledged  and  admired ;  and  by  the  ship,  struck  such  terror  among  the  prisoncTs, 

his  death  the  country  k>st  a  gallant  and  merito-  that  twenty  of  them  jumped  into  the  sea,  and 

rious  officer.  perished.     The  Bellona  and  her  prize  being 

Faulkner  (Robert),  was  the  son  of  captain  refitted,  captain  Faulkner  returned  to  England ; 

Samuel    Faulkner,    who    was    unfortunately  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  in 

drowned  in  the  Victory  with  Sir  John  Balchen.  the  Mercury  or  twenty-four  guns.    Nothing  of 

Robert  was  bred  to  the  sea  service  by  his  fether,  importance  occurred  respecting  this  gentleman; 

and  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant  on  the  5th  nor  does  he  appear  after  his  return  to  England, 

of  October,  1741.    On  the   19th  of  January,  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  have  accepted 

1757,  he  was  made  captain  of  the  Marlborough  of  any  subsequent  command.    After  this  period 

of  nineW  guns,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  he  resided  principally  at  Bath,  but  died  in 

giving  him  r^,  for  he  almost  immediately  France  on  the  19th  of  May,  1769. 

quitted  that  ship,  and  remained  fi^r  a  short  time  FAULQUEMONT,  a  town  of  France^  in  the 

out  of  commission.    In  1760  he  commanded  department  of  the    Moselle,    seated  near  the 

the  Mercury ;  and  early  in  the  ensuing  year  was  Nied ;  nine  miles  south-east  of  Boulay,  and 

removed  to  the  Bellona  of  seventy-four  guns ;  sixteen  and  a  half  east  of  Metz. 

soon  after  which  he  was  ordered  on  a  cruise  oft  vatttt  ..•    ..  ^jtr«i«^ 

the  coast  of  Fiance,  m  company  with  the  Bnl-  Faultier  n  s 

liant  frigate,  commanded    by   captain   Logic.  Fault-finder, 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1761,  he  fell  m  with  the  Fault^ful  adj 

Courageux,  a  French  ship  of  war,    carrying  Faultily' adv. 

seventy-four  guns,  and  700  men ;  together  with  Fault'imiss  n. ». 

the  Malicieuse  and  Hermione,  of  thirty-two  guns  Fault'less  adi. 

each.    A  desperate  action  ensued;  the  particu-  Fauli'lessness  n  s 

krs  of  which  are  officidly  given  in  a  letter  fix)m  Fault'y,  adj.    '    '              J  fails.  '  Offence ; 

captain  Faulkner,  dated  Lisbon  River,  August  ^^^j^  ^^me ;  defect ;  loss :  to  fault  is  to  M,  or 

21st,1761,mthefollowmgwords:-*Bepl^d  ^^  ^^       ^^  ^  f^^^^  ^^  f^il^^.  ^  accuse 

to  acquaint  my  lords  commissionere  of  the  admi-  ^  ^^^^^  jg  ^  ^^^^^^^ .  ^^j^  g^^      ^  accuser : 

ralty,  that,  on  the  14th  instant,  at  three  P.  M.  ^^y^^  abounding  in  faults :  faultless,  without 

we  saw  three  sail  in  the  south-west  quarter,  ^^^,  ^^^^    -^  defective;  wrong;  blameable: 

Cape  Finirterre,  bearing   north-east  half  east  ^j^^  ^^^^  fonnations  do  not  appear  to  require 

distant  ten  leagues;  we  immediately  gave  chase,  explanation. 

and,  by  their  crowding  sail  from  us,  soon  sus-  r             *                                      ... 

pected  they  were  enemies;  we  came  up  but  The  former  imprcwiou  was  veiy/ayftflypnnted. 

slowly  with  them  and  continued  the  chase  all  •                                                     ^^-  Lranmtr, 

night.     At  five  A.  M.  we  got  almost  up  with  Which  moved  him  rather  in  eclogues  than  othcr- 

the  frigates ;  at  six  the  Brilliant  began  to  engage  '■»«  to  write,  minding  to  famish  our  tongu^m  tb» 

one  of  them,  and  soon  after  the  other  abo ;  at  ^'""^  ^^«"»«  it  fiudteth,                            Spen^. 

twenty-five  minutes  past  six  we  came  along  side  The  prophet  chuseth  rather  to  chwgo  them  with  the 

the  large  ship,  and  began  to  engage  as  near  as  /f*^  ^^  '"^^i'^K  » »f ^  ^^^.  ?T!!'T**:  ^^"^  ^^  "^ 

possible;  at  thirty-four  minutes  after  six  out  of  transgressmg  a  law  which  God  had  »»<J«^^^ 

mizen  mwt  went  away  by  the  enemy's  shot,  and  ^^  inhabitante  will  not  take  it  in  e^il  part,  that 

at  forty-five  mmutes  after  six  the  large  ship  the/a«iWi«wof  their  people  heretofore  is  laid  open, 

struck,  which  proved  Le  Courageux  of  seventy-  -^                                                              W. 

four  guns  commjmded  by  Dugue    L'Ajnbert,  ^^^  ^^^  of  polity  by  them  set  down  forpen^mty. 

having  on  board  700  men  from  St.  Domingo.  ^  ^^^^          -  ^    .  .  ^^  ^  omitting  some  thinp 

The    Brilliant    continued    to    engage   the    two  ^hich  in  Scripture  are  of  that  natarc.  as  namely,  tb*" 

frigates,  till   half  past   seven,  when    they  bore  difference  that  ooght  to  be  of  pastors,  when  they  gTo«f 

away,  aod  neither  of  our  ships  were  in  a  Condi-  to  any  great  maltitnde ;  /milty  in  requiring  docton, 

tion  to  pursue  them;   at  the  same   time   the  deaeons,  and  widows,  as  things  of  perpetual  necetfity 

{>rize's  main-mast  went  away.    We  found  our  by  the  law  of  God,  which  in  truth  are  nothing  less; 

ower   rigging  much  cut,  the  fore-mast,  maioh  fmdt$f  also  in  urging  some  things  by  Scripture  muia- 

mast,  and  main-top-mast  much  shattered ;  we  hie,  as  their  lay  elders.                                    ^n 

lost  in   the  action  six   men   and    twenty-eight  Tig  a  very  great /a«il  to  b^  more  forward  in  settin: 

wounded :  the  enemy  had  240  men  slain,  and  one's  self  off,  and  talking  to  show  one's  parts,  than  u- 

110  men  wounded.     We  sent  our  first  lieutenant  leam  the  worth,  and  U>  be  truly  acquainted  with  th 

Mr.  Male,  with  other  officers,  and  150  men  to  abilities  of  other  men.                               Chcnofi. 

take  possession  of  the  prize,  and  received  224  So  fares  it  with  ihis/ai*i<^  lord  of  Rome, 

prisoners  on  board ;  the  Brilliant  sent  fifty  men  Skakspea^ 


Ft. f ant f  fade; 
Old  fT.faulte: 
ItaH.faUa;  Lai. 
faUeu.  This 
it-word  seems  to 
have  come  to  us 
from  the  French 
verb   fallmrj  it 


Iff. 
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I  codd  tell  to  thee,  m  to  one  it  pleuet  me,  for  bratfid  in  honor  of  the  god  Faunus,  who  was 

fo^of  »  better,  to  call  my  friend,  I  could  be  sftd,  the  same  among  the  Romans  with  Pan  of  tlie 

ud  nd  indeed  too.  /<^  Greeks.    The  Faimalia  weie  held  on  the  nones 

IfUttle/ovfte,  proceeding  on  diitemper,  or  5th  of  December.    The  principal  sacrifice 

Shall  not  be  winked  at,  how  shell  we  stretch  our  eye  was  a  ro&-buck  ;  or  rather,  according  to  Horace, 

At  capital  crimes  f  Id,  Htmry  F.  ^  )(id^   attended    with   libations  of  wine  and 

llioa  mayest  be  sure  that  he  that  will  in  private  burning  of  incense.     It  was  properly  a  country 

telltkeeefthyybiiba,  is  thy  friend,  for  be  adventures  festival,   being   performed    in    tne    fields    and 

tby  dislike,  and  doth  hasard  thy  hatred.      BaUuih,  villages  with  peculiar  joy  and  devotion.     Horace 

By  accident  of  %fmUg  helmet  that  Parker  had  on,  gives  a  description  of  it,  in  his  eighteenth  ode 

ke  vn  stricken  into  the  mouth  at  the  first  course,  so  of  the  third  book,  beginning, 
that  be  died  presently.                Baam't  Henry  VII. 

For  that  I  will  not  fauU  thee,  Fanne,  nympbarum  lugientAm  amator. 

But  for  humbleness  exalt  thee.     (Hd  Song.  P«'  »«<»  fines  et  aprica  rura 

He  cannot  mUlike  the  love  of  bis  countrymen  :  he  ^^  '''^^^'  •J'«*«l»«  P»'^" 

naiMjMt  theircarriage.  Bp.  HaU.  ^^'''"  alumnis. 

Uthejmdt'/nding  wid»  the  vices  of  the  times  may  Struvius  in  his  Roman  kalendar  marks  the  feast 

boMttly  accord  with  the  good  wiU  of  the  parties,  I  had  ^f  Faunus  on  the  ides  of  Februaiy,  or  30th  day 

asUeve  ease  myself  with  a  slender  apology,  as  wilfully  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^     ^^  ^^  FaunaUa  he  places  on 

beartbe  bnmtof  causeless  anger  m  my  "JjJ^^^  the  5th  of  the  ides  of  December,  or  tL  9th  of 

—      .»,...«.,       .i,  ^at  month :  thus  there  were  really  two  Fauna- 

Tbenshe,  Behold  the /«rf/er here  m  sight;  j-^     ^^  ^^^  j„  February,  mentioned  by  Ovid, 

nui  band  eommitted  that  supposed  «>ff«<=^  Fast.  lib.  vi.  ver.  246. ;  ie  other  on  the  9th  De^ 

Can  thus  ^v*"*  cember,  described  by  Horace. 

The  image  of  God  in  man,  created  once  FAUNI,  Fauks,  among  the  ancients,  were  a 

8o goodly  an'l  erect,  though /wfty  since,  species  of  demi-gods,  inhabiting  the  forests; 

IV)  such  unsightly  sufferings  be  debased  ?  MiUtm.  Called  also  Sylvani,  and  little  differing  from  the 

When  her  judgment  was  to  be  practised  in  koowing  SaWrs.     They  were  said  to  delight  in  vineyards ; 

Wiiemby  his fiiat tokens, she  waslike  a  youngfawn,  and  generally  appear  as  attendants  of  Bacchus, 

vie  coming  in  the  wind  of  the  hunters,  doth  not  in  the  representations  of  Bacchanal  feasts  and 

bo V  whether  it  bo  a  thing  or  no  to  be  eschewed.  procpssions.    They  were   represented   as    half 

Sidmgjf,  men,  half  goats ;  hkving  the  horns,  ears,  feet,  and 

Pleaiant/Mtr^niisrt,  who  will  correct  the  verb  be-  tail  of  a  goat,  a  Very  flat  nose,  and  the  rest  hu- 

fore  they  understand  the  noun.  Id.  man.    Though  the  Fkuns  were  held  for  demi- 

He  finds  no  faidt  with  their  opinion  about  the  true  gods,  yet  they  were  supposed  tO  die  after  a  long 

<«od,  but  only  that  it  was  not  clear  and  distinct  enough,  life.    Amobius  shows  tnat  their  fiither,  Faunus 

StiUingfleet.  himself,  lived  only  120  years. 
It  ii  a  very  poor,  though  common,  pretence  to  me-  FAUNUS,   in   filbulous   history,   the  SOU  of 

rie,  to  make  it  appear  by  i\itfandu  of  other  men.  Picus,  who  reigned  in  Italy,  about  1300  years 

Sir  W.  Tempie.  before  the  Augustan  age.    liis  bravery,  as  well 

They  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  criticism,  who  as  wisdom,  gave  rise  to  the  tradition,  that  he 

ihink  iu  business  is  principally  to  &nd  fault.  Dryden.  was  the  son  of  Mars.     His  great  popularity,  and 

They  are  hardly  to  be  prevailed  with  to  amend  his  fondness  for  agriculture,  made  his  subjects 

Ae  acknowledged  fauiu  in  the'  frame  they  have  been  revere  him  as  one  of  their  country  deities  after 

***"*»•"«**».  Loclie.  his  death.      He  was  represented  with  all  the 

Which  of  our  thrum-capped  ancestors  found /ou^,  equipage  of  the  sa^Wrs,  and   was  consulted  to 

'«  want  of  sugar-tongs,  or  spoons  for  salt  ?     Ki*^.  give  oracles.     See  FauVA. 

To  be  dedrous  of  a  good  name,  and  careful  to  do         FAVORINUS,  an  ancient  orator  and  philo- 

rntj  thing  that  he  innocently  may  to  obtain  it,  is  so  sopher  of  Gaul,  who  flourished  under  Adrian, 

'v  from  being  mfamii,  even  in  private  persons,  that  it  and  taught  with  high  reputation  both  at  Athens 

•»  their  great  and  indispensable  duty.        AUerbmry.  and  Rome.     Many  works  are  attributed  to  him : 

The  beet  way  to  prove  the  clearness  of  our  mind,  among  the  rest,  a  Greek  misceUaneous  history, 

n  by  showing  its  famUs;  as  when  a  stream  discovers  often  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.     Being  re- 

th«  dirt  at  the  bottom,  it  convinces  us  of  dxe  transpa-  .  proached  by  his  friends  with  having  submitted 

wicy  and  purity  of  the  water.  Popt.  to  the  emperor,  in  a  dispute  on  some  literary 

Whoever  thinks  a  famUleti  piece  to  see,  topic,  he  exclaimed,  with  more  wit  than  principle, 

Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be.  <  Would  you  have  me  pretend  to  be  wiser  than 

p.        .^^  „  *.    ^,..        ^  ^   ^^'  the  commander  of  thirty  legions?' 

Jr!^  r^'^^l  ^"f  *>*hip  and  enmity,  they  ne-        FAVORITA,  or  Favorito,  a  palace  of  Italv, 

nr  cemplam.  nor  find  fmdi  with  the  umes.    Sw,/i.  ^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^  ci-devant  CisiSpine  republii, 

FAUNA,  a  dei^  among  the  Romans.    She  and  department  of  Mincio.    It  was  taken  by 

WM  daughter  of  Picus,  and  was  originally  called  the  French  in  May,  1796 ;  and  on  the  16th  of 

Marica.    Her  marriage  with  Faunus  procured  January,   1797,  a  battle   was  fought  near  it 

w  the  name  of  Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  between  the  French,  under  Buonaparte,  and  the 

™JJ>rity  those  of  Fatuaand  Fatidica.    It  is  said,  Austnans,  under  Wurmser;  wherein  the  latter 

*»*  hier  chastity  occasioned  her  being  ranked  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  general 

**>wng  the  gods  after  her  death.    She  is  the  Provere  taken,  with  6000  men,  and  twenty  pieces 

*»«,  according  to  some,  with  Bona  Mater.  of  cannon.     This  battle  decided  the  (ate  of 

FAUMALIAy  in  antiquity,  Roman  feasts  cele-  Mantua. 
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FAVOR,  or 
Fa'vour,  V,  a.  &  II.  «. 
Favourable,  adj. 
Fa'vouradleness,  n.  s. 
Fa'tourablt,  adu, 
Fa'voured,  part,  ac^. 
Fa'vouredness,  n.  s. 
Fa'vourer, 

Fa'vourite,  n.  f.  &  adj. 
FaVourism,*!.  j. 
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^  Fr./aoetir;Ital. 
f avert;  Span. and 
Fort  f aver;  Lat. 
favor ;  from  Greek 
fau,  to  shine.  To 
>'reg!u^  kindly;  sup- 
port; assist;  coun- 
tenance ;  appear 
like.  As  a  sub- 
stantive, it  signifies 
kindness  or  kind 


Fa'vourless,  acg. 
regard ;  assistance ;  deference ;  benevolence ;  le- 
nity; leave  given;  object  of  kindness;  token 
or  pledge  of  favor :  and  in  an  obsolete  sense, 
countenance  literally ;  feature.  A  favorer  is  he 
who  shows,  and  a  favorite  he  who  receives,  marks 
of  &vor:  fevoritism,  a  modem  word  for  sy&- 
tematic  fitvoror  partiality:  the  other  compounds 
follow  the  senses  of  &vor. 

The  WL-ftnomtd  and  lean-flethed  kine  did  eat  ap  the 
•even  voiU-fmomBd  and  fat  kine.  Omesit. 

Thou  thalt  not  tacrifice  any  bnllock  or  sheep  where- 
in is  blemiah  or  ^ril  fmBMir$d$ieBt,  Deui,  xvii  1. 
The  child  Samuel  was  in  fawmr,  both  with  the 
Lord,  and  also  with  men.  1  Sam.  ii.  26. 

They  got  not  the  land  by  their  own  sword  ;  bat  thy 
rigbt  hand  and  thine  arm,  and  the  light  of  thy  coan> 
tenanee,  becaose  thon  hast  a  fanom  uito  them. 

Pf.  xlit   3. 
The  rafoe  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  ytltfitoam  to  men 
ofskiU.  iebcl.U.3. 

Whiles  that  false  lortone/mieryedme  with  her  tran- 
•atoiye  goodes,  then  the  howre  of  death  had  almost 
onereome  me.  CaMlt. 

Of  all  the  race  of  silver-winged  flies 
Which  do  possess  the  empire  of  the  air. 
Was  none  more/imMraMs  nor  more  fair. 
Than  Clarion  the  eldest  son  and  heir 
Of  Mnscarol.  /d. 

Of  that  goddess  I  have  soaght  the  sight. 
Yet  no  where  can  her  find ;  such  happiness 
Heaven  doth  me  envy,  and  fortune  fwoouHett, 

Faen§  Qtteeme. 
Of  her  there  bred 
A  thousand  yoong  ones,  which  she  daily  fed  ; 
Socking  apon  her  poisonons  dags,  each  one 
Of  fondry  shape,  yet  all  iU-fammred,  Id, 

Toair*.uig  actions  of  common  life,  thore  is  not  any 
defence  more  fmmufMjf  heard  than  theirs  who  allege 
•mcerely  for  themselves,  thiU  they  did  as  necessity 
constrained  them.  Hooker, 

If  we  should  upbraid  them  with  irreligious,  as  they 
do  us  with  snpeistitioos/ttewiren,  the  answer  which 
herein  they  would  make  us,  let  them  apply  unto  them- 
selves. Id, 

Fortune  so  fanemnd  him,  that  the  town  at  his  first 
coming,  surrendered  unto  him.  JTnottsf. 

The  same  gods  that  armed  the  queen  of  Troy, 
May/beowr  Taoioru  the  queen  of  Goths.  SloAipMre. 
It  pleased  your  majesty  to  turn  your  looks 
(Hfmtom  from  myself,  and  all  our  hoas#.         Id, 
Disseat  thy /owMsr  with  an  usurped  beard.         Id.  . 
Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure. 
■  -Oive  me  your  faoemr  ;  my  dull  brain  was  wrought 
With  things  forgot.  Id, 

And  every  one  his  lovesuit  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress,  which  they'll  know 
Bjfmoomn  eevrrml  which  they  did  bestow.        Id* 

Bid  her  steal  into  the  plashed  bower. 
Where  honey.«uckles,  ripened  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter ;  like  tofnomrUot, 
Made  pntud  by  orinces  dkst  advance  their  pride 
Agaiatt  that  power  that  bred  it.  /d. 


Here,  Fluellen,  wear  thou  thii  faoam  for  ae,  aad 
gtick  it  in  thy  cap.  Id,  Htmg  V. 

Famous  Plantagenet!  most  gradous  priatt^ 
Leud/aMMToMs  ear  to  our  reqoeata. 

Id.  RiokmdllL 

Do  I  not  know  you  for  ^fmmmtr 
Of  this  new  sect?  ye  are  noc  ao«nd« 

Id,  Ifavy  YUU 
Then  since  fortune's /mnmts  Inde, 
You  that  in  her  arms  do  sIa^, 
Learn  to  swim  and  not  to  wade. 

For  the  hearU  of  kings -are  deep.         Baonu 
A  youth  of  fine/oooHT  and  sliape.  li- 

It  is  received  that  it  helpeth  to  continue  love,  if 
one  wear  the  hair  of  the  party  beloved  ;  and  pciUpi 
a  glove,  or  other  likeySitoiir,  may  as  well  do  it 

U,  Natmai  Hiittrf, 
Men  famur  wonders.  '^ 

Yet  ere  we  enter  into  open  act. 
With  fawur,  'twere  no  loss,  if 't  might  be  iaqmn^ 
What  the  condition  of  these  anna  would  be. 

BmJt 


Nothing  is  more  vigilant,  nothing  ia  more  jealo« 
than  a  fowmriU,  especially  towards  the  wantn|  tine. 
and  suspect  of  satiety.  W^Um. 

I  have  been  since  with  all  your  friends  and  teassa* 
And,  on  the  forfeit  of  jo'm  ftnomr  charged  them, 
Though  a  crust  of  mooldy  bread  woald  keep  him  £na 

starving. 
Yet  thpy  should  not  relieve  him. 
Mamnger,  A  New  Wag  to  fmg  OU  IMHe,  act  ii. «.  1- 

Conjure  their  friends  they  had,  labour  for  more, 
Solicit  all  reputed  /eeourerv.  Dmm^e  CkU  W0. 

It  is  just  with  God  to  deny  us  those  feoem*  vkkt 
we  were  careless  in  keeping,  and  which  we  «Dd(^ 
valued  in  enjoying.  Bp,  HaU*a  Cemtemfietma. 

To  the  fmomaJIAenea  of  your  ladyship's  answer  be 
pleased  to  add  the  /atour  of  your  pudon. 

Bp,  Toj^' 

Many  good  officers  were  willing  to  stay  there.  •»  > 
place  very  fancnmMe  for  the  making  levies  of  mea. 

This  man  was  very  capable  of  being  a  great /mm^ 
to  a  great  king.  '^ 

AU  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  uiaa, 
His  chief  delight  and  faeemr  \  him,  for  whom 
All  these  his  works  so  wondrous  he  ordained. 

ifatas. 

That  is  only  suitable  in  laying  a  foul  eompicuoo 
upon  a  filihy/atw«r,  setting  forth  both  in  slttiti*Knr«ft. 

SdMy. 

A II  fawmn  and  punishments  pasaed  by  bin,  <u 
officers  and  places  of  importanee  were  duuibntfd  t0 
his  faetwUei,  '^ 

I  was  a  Thessalian  gentleman,  who,  by  misefaaDcr, 
having  killed  a/MevHte  of  the  prince  of  that  eonntrf 
was  pursued  so  cruelly,  that  in  no  place  but  by/"*' 
or  corruption  they  would  obtain  my  dettruetioB.  /^* 
His  dreadful  navy,  and  his  lovely  mind. 


^  ^ -^   — ^    —  _ 

Gave  him  the  fear  and  fanam  of  mankind 


iMer. 


Would  yott  both  please,  and  be  instructed  too 
Watch  well  the  rage  of  shining  to  subdue  ; 
Hear  every  man  upon  his  favomnU  theme. 
And  ever  be  more  knowing  than  you  seem 


They  were  invited  from  all  parts  for  the  uso  of  kiA^ 
princes,  and  ministers.  And  in  short  the  fa^"  ^ 
learning  was  the  humour  and  node  of  the  ago- 

People  are  multiplied  in  m  country  ij  tbs  M^P^ 
of  the  climate,  fmeomrmbU  to  geueraticAf  bealtk*  ••^ 
long  life.  ''* 
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«n!if ™^n?«?.t JkV'  \  .1?"  *'«'^!5^**»^» '  ;  ^n^«  year,  he  went  to  Ingolstadt,  and  studied 

small  mount  of  earth,  four  fathoms  ^ide,  erected  theology,  became  in  three  years  a  magitter,  but 

^n  the  leyel  round  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  to  abandoned  theology,  and  beean  the  study  of 

fire  upon  the  enemy  when  he  is  so  for  advanced  medicine,  astrology,  and  mane,  in  which  he 

that  you  cannot  force  him  back ;  and  also  to  re-  likewise  instructed  his  familiar,  John  Wagner 

^ve  the  ruins  which  the  cannons  make  in  the  the  son  of  a  clei^yman  at  Wasserbure.    Aftei 

body  of  flie  place.— Horm.  doctor  Faust  had  spent  a  rich  inheritonce  lefl 

Faomb-bbat  works  hare  b«^  Vri^  bval  V^*^^  """  !  '^^  r"?^*  **""'  ^"^  '*«'"?- 

but  Vauban,  in  modem  fortifi^o2ThCT^  '»'»'yf«-    A  spmt  called  Mephistopheles,  was 

Bade  at  a  Very  neat  exDensT •  Zir  ^  ^  8?"*°  •"■"  *»  *  **"^''  "^^  '^<»°»  •»«  travelled 

iheminutihe  becomes  mwtw  of  them  •  anH  ^^P'"  ^^  ^°''?"8  wonders;  for  instance,  he 

pe»t  qnanUty  of  shells  which  may  b?  'throvm  ^?  •"  ?  ^.'"^'^r''  u°"'  "^  Auerbach's  cellar 

■m,  thSm,  anl  must  lodw  will^Mt  nrobab^  '"  ^'•?*"='  V"  ^^^^'  "^'"^  •"»  "•'^  P*''"^^  ^ 

Bake  a  breach,  or  11  iSnVe  e"e^  o^e  S  '^  pr«ent,ng  the  subject  is  still  to  be  seen.    The 

FAUST,  or  Fust,  a  goldsm'u,  of  ^enL  and  Tn^P'r^*"!!""  '^"^  '"'5  "^ ?V"  ^*  ^'^^ 

.ne  of  the  three  eiliJt  pn^t^rs  to  whom  "e  Sl^lf^'^.t^T^  ^^r"^}  "'^'^^  "  ?'K^'• 

inrention  of  this  most  useful  art  has    ban  This  is  the  story  as  it  is  found  m  a  work  by  G, 

ascribed.    Some  say,  he  only  wsUted  Guttem  f'  ^•«'e"««"»v  T™?.  "**"">  "^  '•»*  '•''"''''« 

beig  at  Strasbnrg,  i/U  atSS^  make  mort  ^"^"^  ^°^  ^,f'^  Fawtus,  Ilambmg,  1599, 

Ale  types,  in  1^4.    Be  thU*^  U  mj,  bTl^  i"!?  T^'  "l**  ^"^  TJ*  I*«g"e  of  Doctor 

the  poller  to  conceal  hi.  art  •  o«^  4^  .t-  raust,   the   Enchanter  and   Sorcererer    known 

i^lfflo^tS^^^utnTf^heDe^iUnd^  throughout  Ae  World,  with  the  De.il;  his  ad- 

*» Fanstus, a  fi^te^mmortaUiId  by  the  e^^  J-T™"'  Yt,  «"»  '^"'"l  M  Prir'*  ?* 

of  Goethe?    Faust,  in  paShi/  w^Jh^pTr  £"  T*  T*.  '*'"*'°»«^-.    «<"»«  *•»'?  ""ought 

Schoeffer,  haying,  ^1462rprSo^ff  rconsidw  ?"'  t'  "• "''  T'^  was  invented  by  the  monks, 

ablenumberofMniiM,„f,t„nihi!r.«-    -^^^^^^^  *"  calumniate  doctor  Faust,  the    inventor  of 

-i^^^^^iTrMt^S^r^T^Z  p"-"?*'  ^-^  *t  n^^  "•"«''  **y  "»'>  »•«*" 

Aem  at  Paris  when>  th»  Lr.  «f  ™!^i^            It  accustomed   to  make  by  copying  manuscripts 

unknown     At  fi^^es^irht[E^i«?«^?'!!  "*"*  gi«itiy  diminished'by  kL  invention;  but 

a  nm  M  50^  or^  cm-„5   .S?^f  •  *"  *°  '"S''  *»  «  »»'  *»  "J"  ?«>»«»»>>*•    Others  have  enUrely 

iemwdld  by  if^Z^hir.     i?"*^  '""'!^''  disbelieved  his  e^Utence ;  but  Melancthon,  Tri- 

l<w^hi,K  to^rv"*!^-    "l!!?*"''!^'  *"'"'  •»•*  »**»  knew  him  personally.  'Per- 

««iv^  a«Sme;"'U":SS.  hetrSd  T'  '^r'  "  '^^V^t'^'^'-^-^^^  than 

"pie.  as  6st  as  they  were  want^,  M<f  tewe^  S^!"  °r  •"!  '^  T^  V  ??""'^    ^**"  ,"""• 

lie  price  to  half  that  amount.  allParis^  ^'^'.  Faustus  and  his  femtliar,  Wagner,  nky  a 

Jgilated.   The  uniformity  of  the  copies  i^?«^  conspicuous  part  m  the  puppet  shows  of  Ger- 

*e  wonder  •  infomwUnV..  Jll    '      mcreasea  many,  and  this  legend  has  not  only  remained 

police  St  hkrmro^  '^T  {Hi"""  """""B  ^  lower  classes,  but  is  incorporated 

W^^^  •  S^H  «  „^?   "  V*"*  l°^8i''.'P  'i*  «>«e  of  the  «««»«  P^ductions  of  the  Ger- 

b^Stheywe^S.T^^'^P??  "»«>■"««'•    The  most  IdisUnguished  poem,  on 

•bil  5^  ;!J!'J^lUh!S^'  *'  "^  '"l'".V'  this  subject  are  Klinger's  Faust's  LebeCrhaten 

bb^; Tw^^rv^r  «5^„!r.wV°  •*  •'•"  °°«*  Hoilenfahrt  (Faust's  Life,  Deeds,  knd  De- 

lew«  irithSe  d«ri?r  „?r1?^   w*"*  '^  ?  »««'»  to  He").  «»«»  Goethe's  celebratU  Faust. 

^pXbW  he  w™i/  h«i  .K  J^TIk"*?  "'"^i  The  latter  is  one  of  the  greatest  poems  the  Ger- 

•kosedhe  iZ^i  !  J^^  **  ?***  "J  «"«•  ?««*«.  '•ritten  iS  the  lufiwgour  of  the 

ISO.     Dr    Watkin.    J..  I,;,   n  „_rv:-    1       I  thirsting  for  truth  and  knowledge,    but   pre- 

Hi«ori«a  b,^w^  "    nK-   ?"P^'"i.'.°1  •"•nptnonsly  and  ungovernably  for^tting  that 

b«rSnrSS^'„T  fo," H-*"!!.'? ^•''^  •'«  »  «  ■"<"*»'.  »°d  "»We  to  the  fete  of  the  Ti- 

FxwbSfd  to  ha«  H^„/?h   ''?«'«<^""!f   ?t-  tans.    After  having  studied  all  sciences,  and 

ahwt  14^?                   *^  "^  **  P'"*"* "  P"'*'  found  them  empty  Ind  illusory,  and  having  be- 

t'Auffr   rrir    i«K«  \  «  j:^       ^               •  ^®™®  deeply  sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  he 

««  of  ttow  It^j^.,  Jfr^'^T' '"  ®«™?''y'  chee,  as  his  MephistophelesVs  the  most  refined  of 

•eptSemrwWe  Z.  ^f  „"  chan«:ters,  which  evil  spirits.     tau,.,'^indeed,  is  a  character  of 

"^^  k,ventl«lrj5  ^."""^  "/  '"  '*'""?'  whom  Mephistophelis  justly  says, 

wSa^  ^X?.^       t  '^"^^  adventure  is  JJnd  h«,'er  Uch  .oeh  nieht  dem  TcJel  «b«,geben. 

wW  h-  ^™"ted.    According  to  some  ac-  Er  must,  doch  n.  Onmde  xehn. 

often' mtv!^-         "  Ko'tUingen,  in  Suabia ;  This  production  is  in  the  dramatic  form,  but 

^r,^7l          ^"*i"*  **'  ^"'•"'t ;    others  not  written  for  representation. 

pr<S     hJ**    ^  '*'*'  "J**""'  "  the  most  FAUTOR,  a.  ..  ^     Lat.  fautor,  fautrix ;  Fr 

wThim  .„«..T^\  «,**•"  °^  *  P***»"''  who  Fau'tress.          SfauUur.    Favorer;  counte- 

"""  "»  "f^y  «  Wittemberg.    In  his  six-  nancer ;  supporter. 
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I  am  afiither  anthor  or  faidof  of  any  sect :  I  will         flatred  hatched  at  home  if  a  tame  tyger* 

hare  no  man  addict  htmielf  to  me ;  bat  if  I  have  any  May  fautn  and  sport,  but  never  leaves  his  aatare. 
thing  rights  defend  at  a«  truth's^  not  mine.  Beawmmt  amd  FUuker, 

Ben  Joiuon.  You  will  rather  shew  our  gentle  lowts 

The  new  mountain  in  the  Jiucrine  lake,  which  is  How  yon  can  frown,  than  spend  a/aans  npon  them 

alleged,  by  the/aiftor«  of  this  opinion,  as  an  instance  ^or  the  inheritance  of  theii  loves, 
in  behalf  of  it,  was  not  raised  thos.          Woodward,  Shakapeon.    Corioiamtk 

It  made  him  pray  and  prove  Be  not  fond 

Minerva's  aid  hufautreu  still.        Chapmaaft  lUadi.  To  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood 

He  comes  from  banishment  to  the/atUrettof  liberty.  That  will  be  thawed  from  the  trae  quality, 

from  the  barbarous  to  the  polite.  Garth.  With  that  which  melteth  fools  ;  I  mean  sweet  words, 

FAWKES  (Francis),  an   English  poet  and  ^^  ^^^^  curtesies,  and  base  ■P*^*^^^- 
divine,  educated  at  Leeds,  whence  he  was  trans-        *  ^  .u        i    v        •.       u  tTL  f**^' 

plantedl  to  Jesus  Cd  lege/ Cambridge,  where  he  p^  ^^i::^!'^^^-^^^^''^  ^ 

took  his  degree  of  M.  A.     Entering  mto  orders,  Once/«0ii«d,  and  cringed,  and  wrvilely  adored 

he  settled  first  at  Bramham,  in  Yorkshire,  near  Heaven's  awful  monarch?       MUttrn't  Pmadise  Z«rf. 
Mr.  Lane's  elegant  seat.    His  first  poetical  pub-        The  dog  straight  fmoned  npon  his  master  for  old 

lications  were  Gawin  Douglas's  Description  of  knowledge.  SUmy, 

May  and  Winter  modernised.     Removing  after-        Whom  Ancus  follows,  with  %fawnmg  air ; 

wards  to  Croydon,  in  Surry,  he  recommended  But  vain  within,  and  proudly  popular.         Jhjfden. 
himself  to  the  notice  of  archbishop  Herring,  to        !•  it  not  strange  that  a  rational  man  should  wor- 

whom  be  addressed  an  Ode  on  his  recovery  in  •^^P  "  o«^  that  he  should /aum  upon  his  dog?  bo* 

1754,  printed  in  Dodsley's  collection ;  and  who  *»»"••*'  ^''^  a  cat  T  and  adore  leeks  and  garUck? 
collated  him,  in  1755,  to  Aevican^  of  O^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^         ^^ 

!?;.  ^'-  ^"""^^^  lamented  his  patton  S  death  m  ^.^apeTSot  the  opinion  of  brutality  ;  learning  become, 

1757,    m  a   pathetic   Elegy,  entitled  Aurelius,  pedantry ;  wit,  buffooneiy;  plainness,  rusticity;  good- 

first  prmted  m  1763.    He  married  at  this  time  nature, /amu'i^.  Lodu. 

Miss  Furrier,  of   Leeds.     In   April,  1774,   he        By  softness  of  behaviour  we  hnTO  arrived  at  tbc 

exchanged  his  vicarage  for  the  rectory  of  Hayes,  appellation  oifawnert.  SpeeMer. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  princess  See  there  with  countenance  blithe, 

dowager  of  Wales.     He  published  a  volume  of  And  with  a  courtly  grin,  thefawmng  hound 

Poems  by  subscription,  in  Svo*.  1761 ;  the  Poe-  Salutes  thee  cow'ring.  SomeniU, 

tical  Kalendar  in  1763 ;  and  Poetical  Magazine,  .  Dexterous  the  craving /aumii^  croud  to  quit. 


1764,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Woty ;  Partridge-  *"''  ?'*"*'' ''  ?«=»<*, '""  "•?*7,'"  '"'•      "''^ 

Shooting,  an  Eclogue,  176T,  4to. ;  and  a  Family  ,  »' "  '""f"  *"  "''T*  f  '»  }'''  = .,,  . 

•D'ui     Jl'lu       4       •     A  -1  s.-        u      1  Success  makes  fools  admired,  makes  villains 

Bible,  With  notes,  m  4to.  a  compilation.  He  also  ^n  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^  '^^^.^^  ^^^^ 


published  translations  of  fragmen^  of  Menander,  p^^  ^^  .^^^^^^  ^     ^^,^  1^„^^?„        i^, 

the  Works  of  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion,  Moschus,  Tkmpint. 

and   MussBUS,  12mo.  1760;    the  Idylliuras   of  The  whole  of  the  speech  u  hypocritical, /aimiiy, 

Theocritus,  8vo.  1767;  and  the  Argonautics  of  time-serving,  and  pusillanimous.     He  felt  that  in  the 

Apollonius  Rhodius.  He  died  August  26th,  1777.  terrible  republic,  whose  course  and  conduct  he  had 

FAWN.    Fr.faon;  Old  Fr.  /an,  a  child;  pro-  recommended  to  England,  there  was  neither  freedom 

bably  from  Lat.  infam,  says  t>T.  Johnson:  Mr.  no'  »*fety-  P-  173.            Cheetham'*  Life  of  Pome. 

Thomson,  more  probably,  traces  it  to  Fr.  fatme,  FA'XED,  adj.    Sax.  pajx,  hair.    Hairy.   Oh- 

fallow,  from  its  color.    A  young  deer.      *  solete. 

Looking  my  love  I  go  from  place  to  place,  ^hcy  conld  call  a  comet  a  faxed  star,  which  is  all 

Like  a  young /own  that  late  hath  lost  the  hind  ;  o"*  ^'^^^  •'«"»  crinita,  or  cometa. 

And  seek  each  where,  where  last  I  s4w  her  face,  Camden'*  EematM, 

Whose  image  yet  I  cany  frash  in  mind.  FAY,  n.  I.     Fr.^.     See  Fairy, 

^tenaer.  And  the  yellow-skirted /ajf« 

The  buck  is  called  the  first  year  ufavon,  the  second  Fly  after  the  night  steeds, 

year  a  pricket.         Shalupeare,     Loi>e*a  Labour  LoKt,  Leaving  their  moon-loved  maae               ViUm. 

The  colt  hath'ahout  four  years  of  growth ;  and  so  Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear; 

the  faton,  and  so  the  calf.    Bacon's  Natural  HUtory.  J^agt,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  demons  hear !    Pope* 

Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  YbiDfi,  Attendant /ays  around  her  throng. 

For  him  as  kindly  spreads  the  flowery  lawn.     Pope,  And  trace  the  dance,  or  raise  the  song. 

Pawn,  among  hunters,  is  the  name  generally  given  Darwi»m 

to  the  buck  or  doe  of  the  first  year,  or  the  vonng  Or,  when  the  setdng  Moon,  in  crimson  dyed, 

OM  of  the  buck's  breed  in  iu  first  year.           '  Hung  o'er  the  dark  and  melancholy  deep. 

Dr.  A.  Reet.  '^^  haunted  stream,  remote  from  man,  he  hied. 

Fawn.  v.  n.  &  ».  ».   •\      Sax.  pe^enian ;  M.  Where/ay.  of  yore  their  revels  wont  to  keep ; 

Fawner,                     (  Goth,    faigtm.      To  ^^^.  ^^'^  ^*^'  ^^^T""  f  "^^    if^^l^'. 

Fawning,                  {  wheedle;  ^ess;  fon-  ilZ""""        *^    .      !.        "^  "^        ^u 

Fawningly,  arfv.       J  die:   hence  to  court  FAY,n.  «.    Fr./oy,  Span./e.    Faith.    Obso- 

.servilely :  as  a  substantive  fawn  signifies  a  servile  ^^^' 

cringe,  or  bow ;  flattery :  a  fawner  is  a  flatterer :  „  ^^"J  »"  T»aviour  gan^s  men  mi«»y, 

fawning,  and  fawningly,  nave  also  been  chiefly  ^**'*'  ^^  '***»'"  ^^^^^'^"^  ^^  ih^rfay.    Spemn. 

used  in  this  sense.  FAYAL>  the  most  western  of  the  Azores.    I' 

Instead  thereof  he  kissed  her  weary  feet,  is  about  twenty-seven  miles  long  and  nine  broad; 

And  licked  hev-lUy  Lands  with  fawning  tongue,  and  abounds  in  cattle,  fowls,  fish,  and  beech 

As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weec.  Faerie  Queene.  trees.     The  chief  town  «s  Villa  Horta.     It  has  a 
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Ibrt  and  a  Poituguese  garrison.    It  was  taken  Fay^jtl,  a  district  of  North  Carolina,  con-- 

by  the  English,  under  the  earls  of  Cumberland  prehending  six  counties,  bounded  on  the  noit)- 

and  EsKX,  with  a  rich  squadron  of  ships.    Its  dv  Hillsborough,  south-east  by  Wilmington  and 

trade  has  been  extended  since  the  wine  of  the  NeWbem,  souSi  by  South  Carolina,  and  west  by 

Pico  has  been  so  much  improved  as  to  be  in  Salisbury.    It  is  120  miles  long,  and  fifty  broad, 

greatdemand  in  the  West  Indies.    In  good  years  Fayette,  a   settlement  of   New    York,    in 

from  8000  to  10,000  pipes  are  exported,  besides  Tioga  county,   between  the  Unadilla  and  the 

corn  and  provisions  to  freight  seventy  vessels  of  chief  branch  of  the  Chenengo,  containing  100 

from  eighty  to  100  tons  each.    There  are  several  square  miles. 

British  and  Irish  settlers.    Long.  10°  45'  R  of  FAYETTEVILLE,   a    flourishing   town    of 

Ferro,  lat  38*^  32'  N.  North    Carolina,   the   capital    of  Cumberland 

FaYETTE  (Marie  Madeleine  Pioche  de  la  county,   and    of  Fayette  district;  seated  in  a 

Veige),  countess  of^  vrife  of  the  count   de  la  settlement  of  Scots  Highlanders,  on  the  north- 

Fayette,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  a  lady  west  branch  of  Cape  Fear  River.    It  is  regularly 

of  considerable  literary  attainments,  and  inti-  laid  out  in  four  streets  of  100  feet  wide ;  and 

mately  acquainted   wiUi  the  men  of  literature  two  squares  of  300  feet  each, 

of  that  period.   Segrais,  on  leaving  his  residence  FAYOUM,  or  Feium,  a  province  of  Egypt, 

with  Mademoiselle  Montpensier,  entered  upon  a  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  extending  from 

residence  with  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and  was  her  that  river  to  McBris,  now  Birketel  Kerun.     It 

chief  director.    In  his  name  her  celebrated  ro-  was  anciently  called  Arsinoe,  and  inter»ected  by 

mances  of  Zaide  and  the  Princess  of  Cleves  canals,  cut  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  between  the 

were  published.    Voltaire  speaks  of  them  as  the  river  and  the  lake  of  Moeris ;  but,  though  for- 

fint  romances  in  which  the  manners  of  persons  merly  very  wealthy  and  fertile,  it  greatly  de- 

of  condition  were  truly  painted.    On  the  ap-  clined,  through  the  oppressions  of  the  Mame- 

pearance   of  Zaide,  Huet  wrote  his  Origin  of  lukes,  and,  instead  of  flourishing  cities,  exhibits 

Komances,  and  exposed  himself  to  some  censure  only    mud-walled    villages.      The    canals    are 

by  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  them,  almost  dry,  and   the  Birket  el  Kerun,  whose 

Madame  de  la  Fayette  died  in  1693.     Besides  ancient  name  was  Moeris,  reduced  to  two-thirds 

the  works  already  mentioned,  she  wrote.  The  of  its  former  extent.    Notwithstanding  all  this. 

Princess  of  Montpensier ;  Memoirs  of  the  Court  wherever  the  waters  can  penetrate,  the  same 

of  France  in  the  years   1688  and  1689;  The  productions  are   found  in  similar  abundance. 

History  of  Henriette  of  England;  and  Divers  The  Copts  still  cultivate  the  vines  and  olives 

Portraits  of  Persons  about  the  Court.    Madame  which  their  forefathers  planted ;  and  gather  ex- 

de  Genlis  has  given  a  7ery  sprightly  account  cellent  grapes,  of  which  they  make  a  most  agree- 

of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  as  tne  friend  of  the  able  white  wine.    The  whole  country  is  covered 

due  de    la    Rochefoucault,  from    whom    she  with  wheat,  barley,  and  dourra,  wnich  rise  in 

stated  herself  to  have  derived  her  wit,  and  to  succession,  uninterruptedly,  for  seven  or  eight 

have  paid  him  by  reforming  his  heart.    Our  au-  months.    The   tall   flax,  the    sugar  cane,  and 

thoress  says  that  she  reformed  also  many  of  his  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  sprout  up  almost  without 

Maxims.     We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  culture;  cucumbers,  and  nearly  twenty  species  of 

been  a  better  service  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  melons,  melting,  sweet,  and  wholesome,  adorn 

humanity  if  she  had  persuaded  that  nobleman  the  banks  of  the  rivulets ;  clusterine  fruit  trees 

to  abstain  altogether  from  a  work  which  is  cal-  are  scattered  over  the  plain.    Amid  a  diversity 

culated  only  to  make  men  distrustful  of  all  ap-  of  trees  and  plants,  the  villages  are  regaled  with 

pearances  of    good,  to    relax  the  springs    of  forests  of  rose-bush.     In  other  provinces  this 

virtuous  action,  to  extinguish  mutual  benevolence,  fine  shrub  only  ornaments  gardens,  but  here  it 

and  to  reconcile  the  heart  to  its  own  turpitude,  are  cultivated,  and  the  rose  water,  distilled  from 

by  teaching  it  to  suppose  an  equal  degree  of  it  its   odoriferous   flower,    forms    a  considerable 

at  the  bottom  of  every  character.    The  remarks  branch   of  commerce.    The   canals   and  lakes 

of  Madame  de  Genlis  on  the  princess  de  Cleves  swarm  with  fish,  which  are  caught  in  prodigious 

are  very  lively  and  sensible.    See  her  De  V  In-  quantities,  and  eaten  in  the  province,  or  carried 

flnence  des  Femmes  sur  la  Literature  Fran^aise,  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  are  as  cheap  as  at 

comme    Protectrices    des    Lettres    et    cornice  Damietta.    When  the  frost  and  snow  of  winter 

Auteurs ;  ou  Pr^cb  de  V  Ilistoire  des  Femmes  are  felt  in  the  northern  countries,  innumerable 

Fran^aises  les  plus  c^l^bres.  Paris,  1811.  flocks  of  birds  resort  to  the  lake  Moeris,  and  the 

Fjlyettb,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  surrounded  canals  of  Fayoum.    The  people  catch  abund- 

by  Clarke,  Bourbon,  Scott,  Franklin,  Woodford,  ance  of  geese  with  golden  plumage,  and  a  most 

Maddison,  and  Mercer  counties.    Lexington  is  agreeable  flavor,  fat  and  delicate ;  ducks,  teal, 

the  capital.  swans  (the  skins  of  which  are  used  like  furs), 

Fayette,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bounded  and  pelicans, 

on  the  north  by  Westmoreland,  east  by  Somerset,  Fayoum,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 

toath  by  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  formerly  contained  public  baths,  markets,  and 

and  west  by  the  Monongahela.    It  is  thirty-nine  colleges ;  was  divided  by  Joseph's  canal,  and 

miles   long,   twenty-nine  broad,  and  contains  surrounded  by  gardens.    At  present  it  is  only 

473,280  acres ;  divided  into  eleven  tovniships,  half  a  league  in  circumference,  and  stands  on 

of  which  Union  is  the  chief.    The  western  parts  the  eastern  shore  of  the  canal.    The  remainder 

are  fertile ;  the  eastern  mountainous,  abounding  is  destroyed,   and  the  colleges  are   no   more, 

in  iron  ore.    Two  iron  manufactories  are  esta-  Houses  built  of  sun-dried    bricks,   present  a 

blished  in  it  gloomy  assemblage  of  huts ;  tiieir  inhabitants 

H2 
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are  poor  and  deprived  of  energy ;  thei»  arts  are  natural  bridges  of  Icononza.    These    bridges 

reduced  to  some  manufactures  of  mats,  coarse  are,  however,  not  much  frequented,  excepting 

carpetSy  and  the  distillation  of  rose  water.     It  is  by  the  Indians,  and  travellers  whose  curiosity 

foi^*nine  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Cairo.  inspires  them  to  venture  on  such  desolate  regions. 

FAZIO  (Bartholomew),  an  Italian  historian  They  are  the  formation  of  nature's  ever-varying 

of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Spezia  hana  ;  and  are  situate  west  of  the  Suma  Paz,  in 

on  the  coast  of  Genoa.     He  was  patronised  by  the  direction  of  a  small  river  which  rises  in  the 

Alphonso,  king  of  Naples,  at  whose  instance  he  mountain    of  that    name.    This    torrent    rolls 

translated  Arrian*s  History  of  Alexander  into  through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  whicb  would 

Latin,  and  wrote  the  history  of  that  prince  in  have  been  inaccessible,  but  for  the  arches  thrown 

ten  books,  printed  1560.    He  comp<»ed  like-  across  it  in  so  wonderful  a  manner.    The  little 

wise  a  History  of  the  War  between  the  Genoese  village  of  Pandi  is  the  nearest  inhabited  place 

and  Venetians  in  1377,  and  De  Viris  Illustribus,  to  this  pass,  being  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant, 

containing  brief  accounts  of  the  most  &mous  of  and  the  whole  road  from  the  capitai  is  one  of 

his  contemporaries.    This  last  production  long  the  most  difficult  in  the  Andes, 

remained  in  MS.  and  was  published  by  the  abbi  The  province  is  noted  for  the  production  of 

Mehus,  who  added  some  MS.  letters  of  Fazio's  gold  (in  small  quantities),  silver,  gems,  salt,  and 

that  are  valuable  coal,  and  for  the  fertility  of  the  plain  near  the 

F£  SANTA,  or  Santa  f  ^  de  Bogota,  a  pro-  capital.    The  woods  abound  with  game,  wild 

vince  of  Colombia,  South  America,  is  bounded  beasts,  and  birds ;  the  plains  with  horses  and 

on  the  north  by  Santa  Marta  and  Merida ;  on  mules ;  and  the  rivers  with  alligators  and  fish, 

the  east  by  the  lofty  summits  of  the   eastern  Fe   Santa,   de   Bogota,  the  metropolis  of 

part  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  the  Cundinamarca,  is  in  N.  lat.  4°  6',  and  \V.  long, 

province  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos;  on  the  78°  30',  near  the  river  Funza,  or  Pati.     It  is 

south  by  Popayan ;  and  on  the  west  by  Santa  situate  in  a  spacious  and  luxuriant  plain,  to  the 

F^    de  Antioquia.    It   is   exceedingly   moun-  east  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  and   be- 

tainous,  and  situate  in  the  very  centre  of  Cun-  tween  it  and  its  first  parallel  branch.       It   is 

dinamarca,  on  the  west  of  the  eastern  branch  or  also  to  the  west  of  the  Paramo  of  Chingasa,  on 

parallel  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  an  elevation ;  on  the  western  declivity  of  which 

on  both  sides  of  the  great   river   Magdalena.  is    the    celebrated    fall    of  the    Tequendama. 

None  of  the  mountains  here,  however,  attain  the  Though  this  city  is  only  four  degrees  from  the 

height  of  perpetual  snow.    Two  of  the  curiosi-  equator,  the  elevation  of  8694  feet  above  the 

ties  of  this  province.  Lake  Guatavita  and  the  level  of  the  sea  renders  the  temperature  of  the  air 

cataract  of  the  Tequendama,  we  have  described  so  equable,  that  the  Bog^iians  enjoy  a  perpetual 

in  the  article  Colombia,  which  see.  spring.    It  is  large  and  handsomely  built,  con- 

The  rivers  of  Santa  F^  are  very  numerous,  taining  four  great  squares ;  with  wide,  regular, 

but  most  of  them  are  innavigable  on  account  of  and  well  laid  out  streets.    Two  small  rivers,  the 

the  great   declivity  of  the   land    towards   the  San  Francisco,  and  San  Augustin,  run  through 

Magdalena.      The    Suarez,    the    Gallinazo   or  thetown,  and  join  the  main  stream  of  the  Funza 

Sogamozo,  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  Bogota  or  at  a  short  distance.     Over  these  rivulets,  five 

Funza,  are  the  chief  streams,  which,  rising  in  handsome  bridges  are  erected.    The  cathedral 

the  eastern  Cordillera,  descend  into  and  swell  is  a  magnificent  structure,  and  forms  the  chief 

the  Magdalena.  ornament  of  the  place,  which  also  contains  three 

Between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  this  fall  of  other  churches,  eight  convents,  four  nunneries, 

Tequendama  may  be  observed  a  curious  variety  and  an  hospital.    The  university  was  founded 

of  climate.    The  plain  of  Bogota    is  covered  in  the  year  1610,  since  which  time  two  colleges 

with  crops  of  wheat,  with  oaks,  elms,  and  other  have  been  endowed  for  public  education ;  and  a 

productions  of  a  temperate  region.    At  the  foot  library  was  established  in  1772.    There  is  also 

of  the  fall  are  seen  the  palms  of  the  equinoctial  a  mint,  several  courts  of  justice,  and  state  offices, 

low-lands.    The  face  of  the  rock,  which  finishes  The  inhabitants,  who  are  said  to  amount  to 

and  borders  the  vast  plain  of  Bogota,  near  die  30,000,  are  represented  as  possessing  agreeable 

cataract,  is  so  steep  tnat  it  takes  three  hours  to  manners,  and  much  good  sense,  combined  with 

descend  from  the  river  Fnnza  to  the  Rio  Mela ;  a  considerable  degree  of  industry.    The  latter 

and   the  basin  or  gulf  cannot  be  approached  quality  is  manifested  by  the  appearance  of  tlie 

very  close,  as  the  rapidity  of  the  water,  the  plain  sunounding  the  city,  which  they  take  so 

deafening  noise  of  the  fall,  and  dense  mass  of  much  pains  with,  as  to  cause  it  to  produce  two 

vapor,  render  it  impossible  to  get  nearer  the  edges  harvests  in  the  year.    In  the  environs  are  some 

of  the  abyss  than  400  or  500  feet.    The  lone-  mines  of  gold,  as  well  as  of  Peruvian  emeralds, 

liness  of  the  spot,  the  dreadful  noise,  and  the  Salt  and  coal  are  found  also  in  considerable 

beauty  of  the  vegetation,  render  this  situation  quantities ;  but  the  difficulty  of  carriage  renders 

one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  scenes  the  latter  very  expensive, 

m  the  whole  range  of  the  Andes.  Fe  Santa,  de  Antioquia,  called  also   An- 

The  outlets  from  Popayan  or  Quito  to  Santa  tioquia,  is  a  province  of  Colombia,  bounded  on 

F^,  are  by  means  of  roads  traversing  broken  the  north  by  Carthagena  and  Darien ;  on  the 

ground ;  and  the  pass  of  the  Paramo  de  Guana-  east  by  Choco ;  on  the  west  by  Santa  Fe ;  and 

cas,  which  lies  across  the  Cordillera  of  Antio-  on  the  south  by  Popayan. 

quia,  is  the  most  freciueiitcd,  from  which  the  It  consists  almost  entiiely  of   mountainous 

traveller  crosses  the  Magdalena,  and  arrives  at  land,  having  part  of  the  central  ridge  of  th« 

the  metropolis  by  Tocayma  and  Meza,  or  the  Ande.s,  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Magda- 
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lena  from  that  of  the  Cauca,  within  its  limits.        The  tenants  by  knight  sendee  did  swear  to  their 

The  mountains  of  this  couatiy  attain  the  greats  lords  to  be/soi  and  leal«  i.  e.  lo  Im  faithful  and  loyal, 
est  eleration  of  any  of  the  three  parallel  chains  Spehnan.  De  ParUameni, 

in  this  part  of  the  Andes.    They  reach  the  period  ^.  ,      ,  ?^*^  disobeying, 

of  perpetual  congelation,  and  in  some  of  their  Disloyal,  breaks  his /«ii^,  and  sms 

suiimite  gieaUy  Ixceed  it    Indeed  the  whole  ^«^  ?1*"«^  t!'*'!'!J!J^i^'    •*'' "'  ^"^^^ 

^     »_    •  ^u-  Lt  J  J       -^u    *u  E»ch  bird  and  beast  behold 

countiy  IS  so  thickly  surrounded   with   these  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^ .  ,  y^^     ^^^^  ^  ^^.  ^^ 

mountams,  that  those  who  are  not  strong  enough  p^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.„„^  •^^        ^j^^^  f^ 

to  travel  on  foot,  or  dislike  being  earned  on  the  with  low  subjeeUon.  Id,  Paradim  to$i. 

backs  of  men,  must  pass  their  whole  lives  within        He  pievailed  on  all  who  weie  present,  not  excepting 

its  bounds.  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  competitors,  to  acknowledge 

It  is  fiimous  for  its  mines  of  gold,  &c.  Gold  Scotland  to  be  a  fief  of  the  English  crown,  and  to 
is  foQud  in  veins  in  micaceous  slate  at  Buritoca,  swear ywi/<;y  to  him  as  their  sovereign  or  liege  lord. 
San  Pedro,  and  Arenas,  but  is  not  wocked  on  Boberuon's  Hittory  of  Scotiamd. 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  procuring  laborers,  Feal,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  near 
as  the  province  is  accessible  only  on  foot.  Gold  Coolnakenny,  in  Limerick,  and  joins  the  Gale  in 
is  abo  collected  in  grains  in  great  abundance  Kerry  county;  after  which  it  is  called  Cashin, 
on  the  alluvial  grounds  of  the  valley  of  Santa  and  falls  into  the  Shannon. 
Rosa,  the  valley  de  la  Trinidad,  and  the  valley  Feal  Dikes,  a  cheap  sort  of  fence  common 
de  los  Onos.  It  is  chiefly  found  by  negroes,  in  Scotland ;  built  with  feal,  or  sod  dug  up  by 
employed  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  to  Mon>.  the  spade,  from  the  surfkce  of  grass  ground,  con- 
pox,  which  is  the  great  mart  where  the  gold  sisting  of  the  upper  mould  rendered  tough  and 
found  in  this  province  is  disposed  of.  The  coherent  by  the  matted  roote  of  the  grass  thickly 
gold  of  Antioquia  is  only  of  nineteen  or  twenty  interwoven  with  it.  If  only  a  very  tliin  bit  of 
carats  fineness,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  the  upper  surface  is  pared  off  with  the  paring 
3400  marcs  of  this  precious  metal  are  annually  spade,  the  pieces  are  called  divots.  These,  being 
exported.  The  silver  of  Cundinamaica  is  chief-  of  a  firmer  consistence,  are  more  durable  when 
ly  produced  in  this  province  at  Vega  de  Supia,  built  into  dikes  than  feal,  but  much  more  ex- 
^  mine  which  has  been  lately  discovered  twenty  pensive  also. 

leagues  from  Carthago.    Quicksilver,  that  pre-        Fealtt,  in  law,  an  oath  taken  on  the  admit- 

cions  article  in  a  mining  country,  is  occasion-  tance  of  any  tenant,  to  be  tnie  to  the  lord  of 

ally  discovered   in  Antioquia;  as  sulphureted  whom  he  holds  his  land ;  by  this  oath  the  tenant 

mercuiy  is  found  in  the  valley  of  Santa  Rosa  on  holds  in  the  freest  manner,  on  account  that  all 

the  east  of  the  Rio  Cauca.     The  number  of  who  have  fee  hold  per  fidem  et  fiduciam,  that  is, 

negroes  who  inhabit  the   gold   district  of  the  by  fealty  at  least.  This  fealty,  at  the  first  creation 

valley  of  Cauca,  is  said  to  be  8000 ;  dispened  in  of  it,  bound  the  tenant  to  fidelity,  the  breach  of 

small  villages  near  the  mining  stations.  which  vras  the  loss  of  his  fee.     It  has  been  divi- 

Fe  Santa,  dk  Antioquia,  the  capital  of  the  ded  into  general  and  special :  general,  that  which 

above  province,  is  situated  about  two  leagues  istobeperformedby  every  subject  to  his  prince; 

distance  from  the  river  Cauca,  and  270  miles  and  special,  required  only  of  such  as,  in  respect 

north  by  east  from  Popayan,  in  6®  48*  N.  lat.,  of  their  fee,  are  tied  by  oath  to  their  lords.    To 

and  74°  36'  W.  long.  all  tenures,  except  tenancy  at  will  and  frank 

Fe  Santa,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  almoing,  fealty  is  incident,  though  it  chiefly  be- 

intendancy  of  New  Mexico,  is  situated  on  a  longs  to  copyhold  estates  held  in  fee  and  for 

creek  which  comes  down  from  the  mountains,  life.    The  form  of  this  oath  is  ordained  by  sta- 

and  runs  west  into  the  Rio  del  Norte.    It  is  tute  17th  Edward  II. 

Sax.  pe[i;  Goth- 
faurhiany  to  fear  ; 

which  IS  the  government  house,  is  in  the  centre        Feae'fulness  it  f  Kfara-  Isl     far  - 

oHhetown.     PHce  wtimates  the  population  |^^        Fear'less,  arfj.  '   '  Norm'.    Yf/fe^. 

Dread;   dismay; 

terror;  awe;,  ap- 


about  a  mile  in  length,  and  consists  of  three  vpar       .  %,      ^ 

streets.    It  has  two  churches,  with  magnificent  Fe](b^u?'    j^'  "' 

spires.    The  public  square,  on  the  north  side  of  r-. .  „'^„. '  "  ^'  j^ 

«fc;«k  :.  *k«  iL-« L»  k\ ;-  ;«  ♦!»«  «^««,^  *^ear  fully,  adv. 


5000 ;  Humboldt  vrith  more  probability  at  3600.  Fet  »'t  ^ccl  V^'.^. 

Long.  104O  54'  W.,  lat.  360  ?3'  N.-*here  arc  ^^IS^;!^^^^^^^  . 

^er  settlements  of  this  name  in  Spaniel  prehension  of   danger;  sorrow;  the  object  br 

'^^^^^t'''^^  ""^n  ^*''/''.^**°  ^'^'^'^'  cause  of  fear :  in  a  theological  sense, '  a  reve- 

FEABERRY,  n.  i.    Grossulana.    A  goose-  ^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  y^^^^  ^^  -^^^-^^  [^^^^.^  ^^ 

SrA4-.TTT.              ^                *    r  •      r     *  God.'    (Bp.  Hall).    See  the  fine  description  of 

FEAGUE,r.a     Gower  uses  to  feige,  for  to  thU  feeling  in  the  extract  from  that  author.     To 

censure  ;  Germ. /f^en,  to  sweep;  Dni  fyken,  to  ^^  j^      ^j-^^  .^  ^1  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

stnke.    To  whip;  to  chastise;  to  beat.  ^^^^  .  ^i;  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  .^ 

When  a  knotty  point  come«.-.I  feague  it  away  dygad  or  anxiety;  to  be  afraid.    The  other  deri- 

*  ^*'^'                              Buckingham.  RehearMd.  vations  are  varied  by  their  terminations  in  the 


tf^/T^     t  '.ua'i  *^;J  1      ^'  ,%*^'^'""-»  And  the  fear  ofjon,  and  the  dread  of  you,  •ball 

fdehUitu.  Faithful :  faithfulness ;  duty  to  a  supe-  ^         ^J   ^^^l                             C^  i^,  2. 

nor  feudal  lord,  or  master;  loyalty.  -,       ».i.r.j**ui.           j*ui.       *  i...- 

r  \                  /      ^      «'  Except  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  fear  of  Itaae 

Let  my  sovereign  "^      ^                                '               •'          . 

Command  my  eldest  son,  nay,  all  my  sons,  l>»d  been  with  me.                                  Id.  xxxi.  4*i 

As  pledges  of  mj  fealtp  and  love.  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearpd  in 

Shakifteare,  Henry  IV.  prsitcs?                                                            Ej»dm, 
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He  who  fleetb  from  tlie  noise  of  the  fm  shidl  fall 
into  the  pit,  and  he  thmi  cometh  ap  out  of  the  midst  of 
tlie  pit,  thall  be  taken  in  the  anare.        Xi.  xxir.  18. 
Them  that  are  of  a/Mr/U  heart.  'd. 

Neither  fast  to  friend,  wnftatfvX  to  foe. 

Trembling  fear  still  to  and  fro  did  fly. 
And  found  do  place  where  safe  she  shrowd  him  might. 

FaerU  Queeme. 
From  the  ground  tihefearUst  doth  arise. 
And  walketh  forth  without  suspect  of  crime.     Id, 
Against  such  monsters  Ood  maintained  his  own, 
byfearfid  execution  of  extraordinary  judgment  upon 
them.  Hooker. 

Is  it  credible  that  the  acknowledgment  of  our  own 
unworthiness,  our  professed  fearfidnesi  to  ask  any 
thing,  otherwise  than  only  for  his  sake  to  whom  Ood 
can  deny  nothing,  that  this  should  be  not^d  for  a 
popish  erruur  ?  Id. 

Well  you  may /ear  too  far, 

Safer  than  trust  too  far  : 

Jjct  me  still  take  away  the  arms  I  fear, 
"Sot  fear  still  to  be  harmed.  Skakepeare* 

Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side : 
Thy  demon,  that's  the  spirit  that  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  coun^eous,  high,  nnmatchable, 
Wheie  Cesar  is  not ;  but  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  %fear,  as  being  overpowered.  Id. 

All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amasement 
nhabits  here  :  some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  th\»  fearful  country.  Id. 

He's  gentle,  and  not  fearftd.  Id. 

In  such  a  night 
Did  Thisbe/ear^J|y  o'crtrip  the  dew. 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow.  Id, 

There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks /0aj/«/(y  on  the  confined  deep.  Id, 

Cowards  fear  to  die  ;  but  courage  stout. 
Rather  than  live  in  snuff,  will  be  put  out. 

Ralegh. 
Lay  down  by  those  pleasures  the  featfid  and  dan- 
gerous thunders  and  lightnings,  the  horrible  and  fre- 
quent earthquakes,  and  then  there  will  be  found  no 
comparison.  Id, 

The  Irish  are  more  fearfid  to  offend  the  law  than 
the  English.  Damee  on  Irdand, 

Soma  sitting  on  the  hatches,  would  seem  there. 
With  hideous  gazing,  to  fear  away  fear.  Dome, 

The  inhabitants,  being  feared  whh  the  Spaniards 
landing  and  burning,  fled  from  their  dwellings. 

Carew, 
When  a  man  shall  have  stedfasUy  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  dread  majesty  of  an  everoprescut  God,  and 
upon  the  deplorable  wretchedness  of  his  own  condi- 
tion, he  shall  be  in  a  meet  capacity  to  receive  the 
holy  fear,  whereof  we  treat.  Neither  indeed  is  it 
possible  for  him  to  see  that  all-glorious  presence,  and 
not  presently  thereupon  find  himself  affected  with  a 
trembling  kind  of  awfalness  :  neither  can  he  look 
upon  his  own  vileness  without  an  humble  and  bashful 
dejection  of  soul :  but  when  he  shall  see  both  these 
at  once — how  can  he  choose  but  be  wholly  possessed 
with  a  devout  shivering,  and  religious  astonishment  T 

Bp.IIaU. 
Fear  doth  not  more  multiply  evils,  than  faith  di- 
minisheth  them.  Id.  Contemplationi. 

He  gave  instances  of  an  invincible  courage,  and 
fearlemteee  in  danger.  Clarendon, 

The  flaming  seraph,  yeorlew,  though  alone 
Encompassed  round  with  foes,  thus  answered  bold. 

MiUon. 

This  is  the  natural  fruit  of  sin,  and  the  present  re- 
venge which  it  takes  upon  sinners,  besides  that  fear' 
fid  punishment  which  shall  be  inflicted  on  them  in 
another  life*  TillotWH, 


A  nation,  whose  aistlngnishing  eharactet  it  is  to  bt 
more  fearUii  of  death  and  danger  than  any  other. 

.  Tempk, 
Fear  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind,  upon  the  thought 
jf  future  evil  likely  to  befai  us.  Leoke. 

When  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  diagraee. 

Dfjfdea. 
I  have  made  my  heroine  fearful  of  death,  which 
neither  Cassandra  nor  Cleopatra  would  have  been. 

id. 
If  it  was  so  fearfid  when  Christ  looked  his  denier 
into  repentance,  what  will  it  be  when  he  shall  look 
him  into  destruction  T  Sealk, 

A  third  thing  that  makes  a  government  justly  des- 
pised, is  fearfmbieti  of,  and  mean  compliances  with, 
bold  popular  offenders.  Id, 

Bee,  pious  king,  with  diffemt  strife. 
Thy  struggling  Albion's  oosom  torn  : 

So  much  nkefeare  for  William's  life. 
That  Mary's  fate  sh?  dare  not  mourn.      Prior, 


in  general,  is  that  passion  of  our  nature 
whereby  we  are  excited  to  provide  for  oar  secarity 
upon  the  approach  of  ,evil.  Rogen, 

A  propensi^  to  hope  and  joy  is  real  riches ;  one  to 
fear  and  sorrow,  real  poverty.  Hisae. 

'TIS  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  obserre 
the  stupid,  yet  common  boldness  of  men,  who  so/ev* 
leedjf  expose  themselves  to  this  most  fonnidable  el 
perils*  Baee^  of  Pietg. 

For  fame  the  wretch  beneath  the  gallows  Ues, 
Disowning  eveiy  crime  for  which  he  diea. 
Of  life  profuse,  tenacious  0/  a  name, 
Fearleet  of  death,  and  yet  afraid  of  shame. 

Soame  Jet^fns 
So  fare  we  in  this  prison-house  the  worid ; 
And  'tis  u  fearfid  spectacle  to  see 
So  many  maniacs  dancing  in  their  chains. 

Gnrper. 
The  pigmy  warriors  eye  with  fearieee  glare 
The  host  thick  swarming  o'er  the  burdened  air  -, 
Thick  swarming  now,  bat  to  their  native  land 
Doomed  to  return  a  scan^  straggling  band. 

Beaitk. 
'  And  is  he  gone  f'->Km  sudden  solitude 
How  oft  that /flar/W  question  will  intrude  t 
Twas  but  an  instant  past^-and  here  he  stood ! 

JJjfwa« 

FEARNE  (Charles),  an  ingenious  lawyer  of  the 
last  century,  was  a  native  of  London,  and  educa- 
ted at  Westminster  schodl.  He  afterwards  be- 
came a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  com- 
menced practice  as  a  chamber  counsel  and  con- 
veyancer, in  which  branches  he  attained  the  re- 
putation of  great  skill  and  legal  learning.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  Essay  on  Contingent  Re- 
mainders and  Executory  Devises ;  A  Legigxaphi- 
cal  Chart  of  Landed  Property  :  Observations  on 
the  Statute  of  enrollment  of  Bargains  and  Sales ; 
and  an  Essay  on  Consciousness,  or  a  Series  of 
Evidences  of  a  distinct  Mind.  He  died  January 
21st,  1794,  aged  forty-five. 

FEASIBLE, «((;.  -\      Fr.  /auafcfc,  of  Ut 
Feasibil'ity,  <!.«.  (yactOytodo.  Piacticable; 
F£As'iBLEN£SS,n.«.  ^cvideut;  that  which  may 
Feas'ibly,  (\dv.      J  beeasily  done :  feasibility 
IS  sometimes  used  for  a  thing  practicable.  Bishop 
Hall  writes  the  other  substantive,  strictly  accord- 
ing to  its  etymology,  *■  Buisableness.' 

Let  tts  enquire  into  the  fuimHenwn  of  this  gi«*i 
improvement  of  our  Christian  diligence.    Bf*  B^' 
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To  T«q[iiii«tMU  inDft/mMi,  Mtmaaicil,  and  doth 
«iily  pick  a  quanDl  Co  ponialu      Id.  .Comiemplniimi. 

^JtLpugmdt  alMMdd  be  piopoted  to  w  rerf  feasihUj 
wad  prab^de  to  ■neco<d,  in  paitaance  whereof  as 
nwdlj  we  anight  obtain  great  profit ;  methinki,  in  eon- 
liiieBce  with  oanelvet,  and  oonformaUe  to  our  oaual 
nanaer  of  actii^«  we  aboold  be  very  ready  to  embrace 
and  execute  it.  Barrow, 

Wt  eoadude  aaaay  things  tmpoatibilitiee,  which  yet 
are  eagy/wiiW<f.  OhmoUWs  Se§ptii, 

Men  often  swalhiw  laUities  for  tratht,  dubioeitiee 
ibr  certaintica,  pocaibiiitiea  iot  feambilUitat  and  things 
impoMible  for  poiaibilitiea  themaeWea. 

BfomM^t  V^dgar  Ermmu 
Things  are  feumUU  in  themselves ;  else  the  eternal 
irisdom  of  God  would  never  have  advised,  and  much 
lass  have  commanded  them.  Soitih. 

But  fair  although  and  fuMe  it  seem. 
Depend  not  much  upon  your  golden  dream. 

Ccuyer, 

¥¥A^y  n.  f .,  V.  n.  &  v.  o.^    Sax.  i^est ;  Fr. /?fe» 

Feasi'sr,  n.  «.  ifiste ;  old  Fr. Jeast ; 

FeasT'ful,  odjp.  Altai,  and  Fori,  fetta ; 

FEASt'RiTE,  fi.  s.  J  Span.  Jieita  ;  fielg. 

feett:Goih.  fat  {food);  lot,  festum.  A  formal 
or  sumptuous  entertainment ;  an  anniversary  day 
of  rejoicing;  delicious  food:  to  feast  is  to  eat 
sumptuously,  or  on  a  joyiiil  occasion :  as  a  verb 
active,  to  give  a  sumptuous  entertainment;  to 
deTight;  pamper:  feastful  is  luxurious;  festive; 
joyous:  teastrite,  a  custom  or  rite  observed  at 
feasts. 

On  Pharaoh's  birthday  he  made  mfioM  unto  all  his 
servants.  Oemem  xl.  20. 

Who  frowns  at  tuihitn*  featU,  had  better  bide  away. 

Sit  P,  Sidmejf. 

Richard  and  Korthumberland,  great  friends. 
Did  ftatt  together.  BkahipeaTB. 

Here's  our  chief  guest.  If  he  had  been  forgotten. 
It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great /eosf.  •    /d. 

This  day  is  called  the/aiuf  of  Crispian.  Id. 

He  was  entertained  and  feoited  by  the  king  with 
great  shew  of  favour.  Hayward, 

Those  Jeatten  could  speak  of  great  and  many  ex- 
cellencies in  manna.  Tiiylor, 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  meat,  but  the  cheerful- 
aeas  of  the  guesu,  which  makes  the  feast ;  it  was  only 
a!  the/ea«f  of  Centaurs,  where  they  ate  with  one  hand, 
and  had  drawn  swords  in  the  other ;  where  there  is  no 
peace,  there  can  be  no  /aosf .  CZareudoii. 

The  vifgins  also  shall  on  feattfkt  days 
Visit  bja  tomb  with  flowers,  only  bewaUing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice. 
From  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eyes. 

Jft^on. 
All  these  are  our's.  all  nature's  excellence. 
Whose  taate  or  smell  can  bless  the  fetuted  sense. 

Diydem, 
The  lady  of  the  leaf  ordained  ^fea$i. 
And  made  the  lady  of  the  flower  her  guest ; 
When,  lo!  a  bower  ascended  on  the  plain. 
With  audden  seataordained,  and  large  for  either  train. 

Id. 
Many  people  would,  with  reason,  prefer  the  griping 
of  an  hni^ry  belly  to  those  dishes  which  are  a  fea$t 
lo  other*.  Locke. 

Hja  hospitable  gate. 
Unbarred  to  all,  invites  a  numerous  train 
Of  daily  guests ;  whose  board,  with  plenty  crowned, 
Revivea  the/eacfrtlee  old.  P^Upt. 

The  parish  finds,  indeed  \  but  our  church-wardent 
Peoit  on  the  silver,  and  give  us  the  farthings.    Oay. 


The  suitor  train 
Who  crowd  his  palace,  and  with  lawless  powei 
His  herds  and  Cocks  in/auif^  rites  devour. 

Pope. 
Returning  to  England  in  the  same  vessel  with  my- 
self, as  I  have  related  above,  he  invited  all  his  old 
creditors  to  h  feast.  Framklm. 

Feast,  or  Festival,  is  derived  by  some  from  fe- 
riari,  to  keep  holiday ;  by  others  from  trtauf  to 
feast  or  entertain ;  by  others,  particularly  M.  Huet, 
from  festinare,  which  is  used  by  Origtn  in  the 
same  sense,  in  his  Comment  on  Matthew. 
Social  or  civil  feasts  are  also  expressed  by  the 
words  convivium,  and  compotatio,  or  concoenatio. 

We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  the  ancients 
had  neither  cups  por  bowls  at  their  feasts,  but 
they  drank  out  of  little  horns  tipt  with  silvei  or 
ffold.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  kept  a  domestic 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  during  their  meals  and 
feasts.  Sometimes  the  chief  of  the  fiBimily  him- 
self performed  the  office  of  reader;  and  histopy 
informs  us,  that  the  emperor  Severus  often  read 
while  his  ftimily  ate.  The  Greeks  at  feasts  pro- 
posed moral  topics  for  conversation,  of  wnich 
Plutarch  has  preserved  a  collection.  Heroes 
rarely  assembled  conviviallv  without  bringing 
affairs  of  consequence  into  discourse,  or  delibe- 
rating upon  those  that  regarded  either  present 
events  or  future  contingencies.  The  Scythians, 
while  at  meat,  used  to  make  the  strings  of  their 
bows  resound,  lest  their  warlike  virtues  might 
be  enfeebled  or  lost  in  the  season  of  pleasure. 
People  of  rank  among  the  Rhodians,  by  a  fun- 
damental law  of  the  state,  were  obliged  to  dine 
dail^  with  those  who  had  the  management  of 
aflfairs,  in  order  to  deliberate  with  them  concern- 
ing such  things  as  were  necessary  or  useful  for 
the  country ;  and  on  this  account  the  principal 
ministers  of  the  kingdom  were  obligea  to  keep 
open  table  for  all  who  could  be  of  use  to  the 
state.  The  Persians  also  generally  deliberated 
on  business  at  table,  but  never  determined,  or 
put  their  determinations  in  execution,  except  in 
the  morning  before  having  eaten.  Among  the 
Romans,  the  place  where  tbey  supped  was  gene- 
rally the  vestibule,  that  a  more  retired  part  of 
the  house  might  not  encourage  licentiousness 
and  disorder.  There  were  several  laws  that  re- 
stricted their  meals  to  these  vestibules.  When 
luxury  reigned  in  Rome,  they  had  superb  halls 
for  their  entertainments.  Lucullus  had  many^ 
each  of  which  bare  the  name  of  some  deity ;  and 
this  name  was  a  mark  which  indicated  to  the  ser- 
vants the  expense  of  the  entertainment.  The 
expense  of  a  supper  in  Luctdlns's  hall  of  Apollo 
amounted  to  50,000  drachmas.  Singers,  dancers, 
musicians,  stage-players,  jesters,  and  buffoons, 
were  brouflrht  into  these  halls  to  amuse  the  guests. 
Plutarch  informs  us.  that  Cesar,  after  his  tri- 
umphs, treated  the  Roman  people  at  22,000 
tables ;  and  by  calculation  it  would  seem,  that 
there  were  at  these  tables  upwards  of  200,000 
persons.  The  hall  in  which  Nero  feasted,  by  the 
circular  motion  of  its  walls  and  ceiling,  imitated 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavens,  and  represented 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  chamging  at 
every  course,  and  showerine  down  flowers  and 
perfumes  on  the  guests,  llie  Romans  did  not, 
as  we  do,  use  but  one  table  at  their  feasts ;  they 
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had  geberally  two;  the  first  was  for  the  services  banus,  or  clibanus,  an  earthen  or  iron  po( 
of  animal  food,  which  was  afterwards  removed,  broader  below  than  above.  The  dough  shut  up 
and  another  introduced  with  fruits ;  at  this  last  in  this  vessel,  and  surrounded  with  coali  or 
they  sung  and  poured  out  their  libations.  The  placed  over  a  fire,  was  thought  to  warm  more 
Greeks  and  eastern  nations  had  the  same  custom,  equally ;  and  the  bread  thereby  acquired  a  more 
and  even  the  Jews  in  their  solemn  feasts  and  at  delicious  flavor.  The  bread  made  of  the  first 
sacrifices.  The  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  com  after  the  harvest  was  called  thargelus.  Tlie 
had  tables  made  of  citron  wood  brought  from  homoros  was  a  bread  on  which  goddesses  supped,* 
Mauritania;  they  were  varnished  with  purple  as  the  hemiartium,  or  half-circle,  appeaseathe 
and  gold,  and  were  raised  on  feet  of  carved  ivory,  coarser  appetite  of  Hecate.  The  bread  gives 
It  is  said  that  they  were  more  precious  than  to  children  was,  according  to  the  scholiast  on 
gold.  Dion  Cassius  affirms,  that  Seneca  had  Aristophanes,  called  coUyra.  The  poor,  who 
500  of  these,  which  he  made  use  of  one  after  ano-  wishea  to  fill  the  stomach  expeditiously,  we 
ther ;  and  Tertullian  tells  us  that  Cicero  had  conclude,  bought  the  bread  called  panias.  The 
but  one.  The  Romans  chose  the  king  of  the  bread  made  of  new  spring-wheat,  and  which  in 
feast  by  a  throw  of  the  dice.  At  the  conclu-  figure  resembled  the  pegs  or  pins  by  which 
sion  of  the  feast  they  drank  out  of  a  lai^  cup  harpstrings  were  tightened,  was  called  collabns. 
as  often  as  there  were  letters  in  the  names  of  A  large  bread  prepared  for  the  ladies  of  Deles, 
their  mistresses.  when  celebrating  the  feast  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 

Some  very  interesting  particulars  of  the  pre-    serpine,  took  the  name  of  Achainas :   its  site 
parations  for,  and   materials  of,  the  Athenian    gave  a  name  to  the  festival ;  and,  from  an  excla- 
feasts  are  collected  in  a  late  number  of  the    mation  put  into  the  mouths  of  those  who  carried 
Quarterly  Review.    We  are  principally  indebted    it,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  a  veiy  greasy  com- 
to  it  for  the  following  facts  and  observations : —    position.    The  Cyprian  bread  was  chiefly  dan- 
The  Athenians  surpassed  our  French  neigh-    zerous  to  hungry  horsemen  travelling  in  a  hurry; 
bours,  we  are  told,  still  more  than  they  do  us,  in    tor,  having  the  eflfectof  a  magnet,  it  necessarily 
the  variety  and  excellence  of  their  farinaceous    impeded  expedition.     The  encryphias,  placed 
compositions.    Archestratus,  a  decisive  authority    in  Alexandria  in  the  temple  of  Chronus  (or  any 
upon  these  matters,  and  one  of  the  earliest  to  be    person  to  eat  that  pleased,  ranked,  as  we  have 
found,  made  the  gods  trade  with  Lesbos  for    seen,  among  the  Atnenians,  with  the  bread  baked 
their  barley  meal :  for  wheaten  bread,  at  least  of    on  live  coals.    The  obelias,  deriving  its  name 
one  kind  (the  oproc  ayopcuoi,)  he  allowed,  that    frt>m  its  price,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
mere  mortals  could  not  go  to  a  better  market    baked,  was  a  bread  carried  on  men's  shoulders 
than  the  Athenian.    Besides  the  usual  divisions    in  sacred  processions,  and  was  invented  by  Bac- 
of  wheaten  and  barley  bread,  the  Athenians  ap-    ohus  on  his  military  expeditions.   From  a  caution 
pear  to  have  made  use  of  millet  (juXivti),  of  z^    of  Pherecrates  against  its  purchase,  the  god  was 
(the  triticum  spelta  of  Dnnsus,  and  the  far  of    probably  hard  put  to  it  for  food,  when  the  idea  first 
the  Romans),  and  of  a  corn  called  tiphe,  in    entered  his  head.    The  staetites  had  a  mixture  of 
these  compositions.    The  species  of  grain  de-    fiit  in  it ;   the  meconis  a  strong  tincture  of  a 
nominated  olyra,  with  whicn  Homer  feeds  his    fiivorite  edible  among  the  ancients,  the  poppy; 
heroes*  horses,  formed,  in  later  ages,  a  sort  of    the  encris  was  composed  of  farina,  oil,  and 
brown  bread.     Rice  (opvCa)  and  an  Ethiopic    honey;    the    dipynis   (synonymous  with    the 
grain  resembling  the  seeo  of  the  plant  sesame,    modem  biscuit)  of  water  and  farina,  boiled  in 
whose  fruit  still  furnishes  a  valuable  oil  in  the    broth,  with  an  addition  of  pepper,  cinnamon, 
east,  supplied  a  species,  called  Orindes.    But    and  safiron  :  ^cheese,  that  universal  ingredient  in 
the  chief  attention  was  confined  to  the  wheaten    Greek   cookery — much  to  the  discomfiture  of 
and  the  barley  bread  (aproc,  {la}^).    Into  the  de-    Archestratus — also  entered  into  its  composition, 
tails  of  each  of  these  the  copious  language  of    But  the  two  favorite  breads  were  the  escharites 
the  Greeks  entered  very  minutely.    The  meal  of    of  the  Rhodians,  and  the  cribanites.    The  latter 
the  latter  {aX^rov)  was  accurately  distinguished    was  said  to  surpass  all  the  rest,  as  being  juicy, 
from  the  meal  of  the  former  (aXf  vpov),  and  the    agreeable  to  the  stomach,  and  easy  of  digestion ; 
act  tf  kneading  them  into  dough  had  also  their    but  Gourmands  must  have  been  inexcusable  in 
separate  terms,  (irerrciv,  /unrcrcty).     Meal  un-    not  preferring  the  former :  for,  surpassing  even 
boulted  bore  the  name  of  syncomistos ;  boulted    the  aproc  ayopaiot  of  the  Athenians,  it  is  said  to 
to  an  extreme  degree,  it  was  termed  semidalis :    have  been  so  delicious  as  to  cause  appetite  by 
a  third  name  was  imparted  from  the  boulting    eating.  «  A  Lydian,  a  Phoenician,  ana  in  latter 
cloth  (ffpifcripa),  which,  according  to  Photius,  was    ages,  when  the  excellencies  of  the  art  had  been 
often  made  of  wool,  and  bore  the  same  name  as    thoroughly  discriminated,  a  Cappadocian  baker 
the  fine  net  with  which  the  Athenian  anchovy    was  recommended.    Thearion,  one  of  the  pro* 
was  caui^ht.    If  leaven  was  used,  the  bread  re-    fession,  could  command  honorable  mention  even 
ceived  the  appellation  of  zymites ;  if  not,  that    from  such  a  man  as  Plato.    The  pastry-cooks 
r>f  azymos.    The  operation  of  baking,  as  per-    claimed  the  title  of  demiurgists,  or  artists  par 
formefl  by  the  oven,  the  hearth,  by  live  coals    excellence :  the  task  was  generally  entrusted  to 
without  flame,  by  ashes  heaped  up  round  the    female  hands.      Guests  wiped  their  hands  oo 
dough,  or  by  placing  the  dough  on  a  roaster,    pieces  of  soft  bread,  called  apomygdaliae :  Aris- 
introduced  a  fresh  change  of  names.     Ixwriic,    tophanes  feeds  his  sausages-seller  upon  rooTbels 
f^X^pt'lCt  airavOpanci  fycpu^iac,  were  terms  ap-    of  this  kind,  and  the  rogue,  in  spite  of  his  dra- 
nropriated  to  these  operations.     But  the  favorite    matic  pleasantry,  deserved  no  better  food.    The 
mode  of  baking  was  that  performed  by  the  cri-    apomyg«lalix  were  generally  thrown  to  dogs 
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Tbe  Athenian  cook  had  both  a  secular  and  a  their  memories,  and  mercilessly  showered  down 

sacred  capacity ;  and  the  parish-clerk  of  England  their   contents  on  the  unfortunate  auditors. — 

has  not  more  right  to  mix  himself  up  with  the  Another  list  of  fish  brings  us  among  the  Al- 

religioD  of  his  country,  than  had  this  person  to  phesta;,  whidi  were  always  caught  in  pairs,  one 

take  his  place  among  the  priesthood  of  Athens,  seeming  to  follow  at  the  tail  of  the  other;  the 

All  tbe  mechanical  parts  of  the  sacrificial  rites  amia,  so  delicious  in  itself,  that  in  autumn,  if 

were  entrusted  to  him ;  and  that  this  was  no  un-  dressed  after  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  it  de- 

important  fiinction  may  be  evinced  from  the  fiedall  the  arts  of  bad  cookery  to  spoil  it;  the 

earnest  language  in  which  Olympias  writes  to  scams,  the  only  fish,  according  to  Seleucus,  that 

her  son  Alexander,  then  engaged  in  his  grand  never  slept  at  night ,  the  anthias,  particularly 

Asiatic  exterprise,  upon  the  subject  of  a  person  agreeable  in  winter,  as  the  chromius  was   in 

of  this  description  vmom  she  had  sent  to  nim  at  spring ;  the  ellops,  by  some  writers  supposed  to 

his  own  request.     As  the  epistle  possesses  a  be  the  same  as  the  anthias ;   the  batis  (maid  or 

coDTenient  brevity,  we  insert  a  version  of  it,  skate)  which,  in  concert  with  hares,  and  women 

withoat  troubling    ourselves  much    about  the  whose  gait  or  feet  have    puzzled    translators, 

difficulties  of  commentators.    *  You  will  please  formed  the  great  attraction,  acconiing  to  Eupolis, 

to  accept  at  my  hands  of  a  cook  :  his  name  of  Callias's  table ;  the  gnapheus  or  fuller ; — in 

Pelignas.    He  is  well  versed  in  all  the  modes  of  the  water,  which  boiled  one,  says  Porion,  I 

sacrifice  usual  in  your  own  country ;  he  is  also  washed  out  every  one  of  my  stains ; — ^the  salpa, 

acQuaiDted  with  those  practised  in  the  mysteries,  who  never  could  resist  a  hook  baited  with  gourds; 

and  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  and  with  such  as  the  sacred  fish  pompilus,  to  which  so  many  ro- 

take  place  before   the  commencement  of  the  mantic  Greek  stories  are  attached,  and  which 

Olympic  games.    You  will,  therefore,  pay  him  was  said  to  have  sprung  with  Venus  from  the 

every  attention,  and  be  cautious  of  any  neg-  blood  of  the  sky ;  and  the  aphys  (anchovies), 

lect    Let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  for  the  dressing  of  which  Archestratus  has  given 

leisure/    That  fit  and  able  persons  might  never  a  veiy  full  receipt.    The  fish  called  at  Rhodes 

be  wanting  in  this  branch  of  the  profession,  there  the  fox,  and  at  Syracuse  the  dog,  is  opposed  by 

appears  to  have  been  a  particular  tribe  at  Athens,  Lyuceus  to  any  of  the  Athenian  fish, '  even  though 

enrolled  into  a  sort  of^  collegiate  body,  for  the  surpassing  Cecrops  himself  in  reputation.'    Ar* 

sake  of  preserving  the  knowledge  of  their  im-  chestratus  recommends  epicures  to  steal  it  at  the 

portant  functions.  hazard  of  life,  if  they  cannot  purchase  it;  and 

The  t&ste  for  JUh  of  every  kind,  salt,  fresh,  all  accidents  of  fate  were  to  be  considered  a 

shelled  or  otherwise,  was,  among  the  Athenians,  immaterial,  according  to  this  great  gastrologis 

nnirenal  and  vehement     Among  other  salt-  when  a  man  had  once  eaten  of  this  inestimabl 

^,  in  various  degrees  of  favor  among  the  com-  dainty.    The  aper  he  declares  to  be  too  divin* 

moQ  Athenians,  may  be  mentioned  the  scombri,  for  the  eyes  of  any  but  rich  bankers  and  money- 

wbich  the  most  correct  taste  decided,  ought  to  reckoners  to  look  upon ;  and  he  recommends 

be  eaten  just  three  days  after  putting  into  brine ;  travellers  to  purchase  it  even  at  its  weight  in 

tbe  coracini,  of  which  the  best  came  from  the  gold,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  divine  dis- 

Lacus  Mcotis,   and  which  then  assumed  the  pleasure,  for  it  is  the  '  flower  of  nectar.'    Eels, 

name  of  saperdsc ;   the  mugiles  supplied  from  tbe  onlv  instance  perhaps  in  Athens  of  modest 

Abdera  ana  Sinope;  the  enormous  tiltus,  and  merit  brought  from  the  shade  of  retirement, 

that  species  of  fish,  of  which  the  larger  sort  supplied  an  admirable  repast  for  the  table,  and 

were  called  platiitaci,  the  middle-sized  mylli,  no  small  one  for  the  theatre ;  some  of  the  hap- 

and  the  small  agnotidia.    Of  all  salted  fish,  the  piest  strokes  of  the  comic  poets  being  derived 

cheapest,  perhaps,  was  the  omotarichos.    In  a  irom  its  natural  habits.    It  has  already  appeared 

very  amusing  fragment  of  Alexis,  where  a  per-  incidentally,  that  the  Copaic  eel  rankea  first, 

son,  with  his  table  and  reckoning  stones  before  The  Boeotians,  with  whom  this  eel  formed  a  var 

him,  settles  the  various  prices  of  fish,  the  omo-  luable  article  of  trade,  crowned  the  larger  sort 

inches  is  rated  at  five-eighths  of  an  obol :  sea-  with  a  garland  like  victims,  and  then  ofiered 

icnscles  fetch  seven-eighths  of  the  same  coin,  and  them  to  the  gods.    The  eel  ranked  among  fish, 

the  echinus,  or  sea-porcupine,  an  entire  obol.  according  to  good  eaters,  as  Helen  among  wo« 

These  fish,  potted  down,  formed  the  common  men  in  the  opinion  of  amatory  poets ;  Arche- 

food  of  the  Greek  soldiers  and  sailors.  Epicures  stratus  sang  its  praises  accordingly :  *  I  com- 

pnmounced  them  to  be  best  when  boiled  in  sea-  mend,'  says  he, '  eels  of  every  kind,  but  happiest 

water;  and  the  hotter  they  were  brought  to  table,  among  men  is  he  who  lives  near  Messina,  for 

tbe  more  agreeable  they  were  declared  to  be.  there  the  best  are  found.'    The  Egyptians,  the 

The  ancient  dinners  were  no  sinecures,  either  bold  Antiphanes  tells  us,  rank  the  eel  in  equal 

io  a  bodily  or  an  intellectual  view.    To  touch  a  honor  with  the  gods ;  but  in  fact,  it  is  in  much 

^^i  to  bear  a  part  in  a  catch  or  scolium,  to  en-  higher  estimation  than  the  gods.    Offer  a  few 

Uen  thft  board,  or  repay  hospitality  by  a  fiible  prayers  to  the  heavenly  powers,  continues  the 

<^  a  tale  similar  to  those  found  in  the  old  Fab-  poet,  and  you  gain  all  your  desires ;  but  such  is 

lianx,  were  among  the  lighter  contributions  to  a  the  value  set  upon  eels,  that  you  may  pay  ten 

Grecian  feast ;  the  guests  were  often  called  upon  good  drachms,  and  hardly  get  a  small  one  after 

^  a  more  important  task ;  and  had  the  convivial  all  I    *  Me  who  goes  to  cater,'  says  Amphis,  'and 

^iiscnurses  of  Aristotle,  Speusippus,  Dion,  and  buys  herbs,  when  he  has  the  power  to  buy  goo. 

<)ther9  come  down  to  us,  we  should  perhaps  have  fish,  is  a  madman.' 

^nd  that  the  Greeks,  like  the  Romans,  brought  Two  other  articles  connected  with  Grecian 

^^r  common-place  books  when  they  distrusted  dinners,  will,   from   their  intrinsic    excellence. 
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(observes  the  lively  writef  we  have  adverted  to,)  furnished  by  a  single  person.  And  Theophrutns, 
repay  a  little  attention — ^perfumery  and  flowcn,  his  great  disciple,  was  so  much  persuaded  of 
The  room  where  an  entertainment  was  held  was  this  truth,  that  among  his  legacies  may  be  iboDd 
commonly  perfumed  by  burning  myrrh  and  one  for  the  support  of  a  pic-nic  club, 
frankincense.  The  thicker  perfumes  were  called  Before  the  time  of  Menander,  the  law  to 
Xpfftara ;  the  thinner  akufifutra.  To  indulge  in  prevent  too  large  a  concourse  of  people  at  an 
the  latter,  which  was  poured  over  the  limbs,  entertainment,  had  limited  the  number  of  guests 
was  thought  to  evince  a  feminine  and  voluptuous  to  thirty :  there  were  persons  called  gynaecoDomi, 
disposition ;  but  the  sober  and  the  virtuous,  it  whose  office  it  was  to  number  the  guests,  and  to 
was  allowed,  might  use  the  thicker  sort  without  see  that  this  statute  was  not  iofirinjired.  It  was 
any  impeachment  of  their  good  qualities.  The  an  andent  practice  to  give  a  bill  of  (are  to  the 
suppliers  of  perfumery  occupied  a  considerable  roaster  of  the  feasts,  who  communicated  its  con- 
place  in  the  list  of  Greek  artisans ;  those  per-  tents,  at  proper  intervals,  to  the  guests.  Tbc 
raroes  impregnated  with  the  odor  of  the  violet  great  man,  whether  host  or  guest,  was  general!? 
and  the  rose  were  the  most  popular.  The  prac-  attended  by  a  flatterer,  whose  office,  from  the 
tice  of  wearing  flowers  at  feasts  is  referred  by  epithets  attached  to  him  by  Julius  Pollux,  (the 
iCschylus  to  a  grateful  memento  of  the  chains  most  amusing  of  word-collectors),  was  evidently 
worn  by  Prometheus,  as  a  'punishment  for  his  no  easy  one — and  recreations  for  the  sight  and 
endeavours  to  benefit  mankind.  Sappho  ascribes  hearing  {^la/tara,  aKpoafutra)  made  part  of  the 
the  custom  to  a  religious  feeling:  '  for  flowers,'  entertainment.  The  supper-hunters (rpcxe^ax-voi), 
said  she,  '  are  agreeable  to  the  gods,  who  turn  that  class  of  persons  upon  whom  is  laid  all  the 
with  aversion  from  those  whose  heads  are  un-  trouble  of  convivial  conversation,  and  who  are 
crowned  with  them.*  expected  to  perform  the  double  task  of  never 

*  To  drink  like  a  Greek,'  has  become  a  pro-  speaking  witn  the  mouth  full,  and  yet  never 

verb.    The  gods,  it  was  understood,  did  not  sit  losing  a  mouthful,  generally  paid  their  quota  in 

long  at  table;  but  the  Greek  sat  long,  and  drank  coin  of  the  latter  kind.    They  who  were  present 

deep.    '  Long  may  you  live,'  was  the  congratu-  without  contributing  towards  the  entertainment, 

latory  expression  used  to  a  person  who  drank  off  says  archbishop  Potter,  were  termed  acrvfijSoXot, 

a  large  cup  without  taking  breath ;   and,  that  in  which  condition  (continues  the  learned,  hot 

there  night  be  no  evasion,  three  public  officers,  plain-spoken    archaeologist)   '  were    poets    and 

we  are  assured,  were  elected  in  the  free  town  of  singers,  and  others  who  made  diversion  for  the 

Athens,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  enter-  company.' 

tainments,  and  observe  whether  every  man  drank  The  common  Athenians  contented  themselves 

his  portion.    'In  the  pains  and  headaches  arising  with  saltr>fish,  herbs,  pottagp,  a  barley  cake  not 

from  the  powerful  effects  of  unmixed  wine,  a  very  nicely  kneaded :    these  with  a  bottle  of 

compression  of  the  head  by  the  hands  was  found  wine,  and  figs  perhaps  for  a  dessert,  formed  their 

to  convey  considerable  relief.    This  gave  rise  to  usual  diet,  when  a  sacrifice,  or  one  of  tha^ 

more  permanent  ligatures.     Ivy,  as  the  most  feasts,  which,  on  various  pretences,  were  vrrested 

ready  a*  hand,  was  the  first  herbaceous  plant  from  the  rich,  did  not  furnish  a  more  substantial 

used  for  the  purpose ;  the  myrtle,  the  rose,  and  banquet. 

the  laurel  soon  followed,  each  having  some  phy-  The  following  picture  of  the  domestic  enter- 

sical  qualities  to  recommend  it,  besides  its  ex-  tainments  of  the  Romans,  which  introduces  m 

ternal  beauty.    By  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  a  to  their  social  and  convivial  hour,  contains,  in  a 

much  larger  assortment  had  been  pressed  into  condensed  and  accurate  shape,  nearly  all  that 

the  service  of  the  chaplet.    The  violet,  both  the  can  be  collected  upon  the  subject, 

black  and  the  white, — the  lily,  the  anemone,  the  '  The  tables  were  originally  made  of  ordinary 

hyacinth, — the  helichrysus,  deriving  its  name  wood,  square,  and  on  four  feet;  but  the  form 

from  the  nymph  who  first  gathered  it, — the  he-  was  afterwards  changed  to  circular,  or  oval,  sup- 

merocallis,  which  dies  away  at  night  and  revives  ported  on  a  single  carved  pedestal,  and  they 

with  the  rising  sun,-*-the  cosmosandalus,  from  were  richly  inlaid  with  ivory,  gold,  or  silver, 

the  wearing  of  which  in  their  chaplets,  Clearchus  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  precious  stones, 

dates  the  ruin  of  the  Lacedsemonians, — ^the  lych-  Those  most  valued  were  made  of  a  kind  of  wood 

nis,  bom  of  the  water  in  which  Venus  bathed.'  with  which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted.    It 

'  During  the  day,'  savs  Dr.  Hill,  *  the  Athe-  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  some  part  of 

niaus  either  took  no  food,  or  only  a  slight  repast  Barbary,  and  was  called  citron-wood :  but  the 

in  private.    At  sun-set  they  sat  down  to  supper;  timber  firom  the  tree  of  that  name  is  hi  from 

and,  considering  the  business  of  the  day  as  over,  beautiful,  and  certainly  was  not  then  so  scarce 

devoted  the  evening  to  society  and  amusement,  as  to  conmiand  an  extraordinary  price ;  yet  we 

and  often  continued  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night.'  are  told  of  a  single  table,  formed  of  it,  havio^ 

For  the  pic-nic  parties,  where  each   guest  cost  a  million  of  sesterces !    They  were  at  first 

might  send  his  own  portion  of  the  feast,  or  where  used  without  any  covering,  and  it  wns  not  until 

one  might  provide,  at  a  fixed  price,  an  enter-  the  reign  of  the  emperors  that  cloths  were  iotro- 

tainment  for  all  the  rest,  the  Athenians  appear  duced :  these  were  of  colored  woollen,  or  silk 

to  have  felt  a  passionate  fondness.    When  Aris-  and  wool  intermixed,  and  variously  ornamented 

totle  advocates  the  propriety  of  admitting  that  with  embroidery ;  but  those  most  in  fiishioa 

'  complex  entity,  the  public,'  as  he  calls  them,  were  striped  vrith  gold  and  purple.    A  canopy 

into  a  share  of  the  government,  he  more  than  was  suspended  over  the  table,  to  guard  it,  as  it 

once  draws  an  argument  from  the  pic-nic  suppers,  is  said,  from  the  dirt  of  the  ceiling.    This,  how- 

which  he  asserts  were  always  better  than  those  ever  it  may  have  added  to  the  decoration  of  the 
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IpaitmeDtSy  does  not  convey  a  very  high  idea  of  the  space  between  it  and  the  next  couch  vrould 
their  cleanliness ;  and,  in  ract,  Horace  describes  admit  of  his  more  easily  conversing  with  those 
the  accidental  fail  of  the  drapery,  at  an  enter-  who  might  come  to  him  on  the  public  business, 
tainment,  as  having  enveloped  the  company  in  a  Those  next  in  rank  took  the  upper  couch.  Guests 
clond  of  dust'  Scetchet  of  the  Domestic  Man-  were  allowed  to  bring  their  friends,  though  un- 
wrt,^c.,o/*tAe  RofMfU,  London,  1824,  pp.  164,  invited,  along  with  them,  and  they  were  fre- 
165.  quently  accompanied  by  some  humble  de- 
'  The  indulgence  of  lying  down  at  supper  on  pendents,  who,  nowever,  do  not  seem  to  have 
cooches  was  not  extended  to  young  people,  of  been  treated  with  much  respect,  and  were  even 
either  sex,  and,  when  they  were  admitted  at  distinguished  by  the  sneenng  appelkuion  of 
table,  they  were  seated  at  the  feet  of  their  nearest  '  shadows.'  These,  with  the  parasites  of  the  fa- 
relation.  Each  couch  could  accommodate  three  mily — &lso  contemptuously  nick-named  'flies,' 
or  four,  but  seldom  five,  persons,  who  lay  in  a  from  those  insects  intruding  themselves  every 
reclining  posture,  on  the  left  arm,  having  the  where, — and  the  clients,  were  placed  on  the  lower 
shoulders  elevated  with  cushions,  and  the  limbs  couch.  The  custom  of  entertaining  parasites — 
eitended  behind  whoever  was  next;  so  that,  the  men  who  professedly  repaid  the  hospitality  of 
head  of  the  one  was  opposite  to  the  breast  of  the  the  host  with  the  grossest  adulation— was  general, 
other:  and,  in  serving  themselves,  they  only  made  and  betrays  a  want  of  delicacy  and  refinement 
use  of  the  right  hand.' — ^p.  166.  but  little  in  unison  with  the  elevation  of  senti- 
'\Vhen  the  form  of  t&e  table  was  changed  ments  and  dignity  of  manners  which  we  are 
from  square  to  circular,  it  became  customary  to  taught  to  consider  as  characteristic  of  the  Ro- 
place  but  one  large  couch  around  it,  in  the  man-  mans,  as  well  as  a  humiliating  contrast  with  the 
Ber  of  a  crescent.  The  improvement  in  the  de-  high-minded  independence  of  their  ancestors, 
coration  of  the  table,  was  followed,  as  may  be  Tliey  were  not  alone  looked  upon  with  the  con- 
supposed,  by  that  of  the  couch ;  and  from  having  tempt  which  their  servility  perhaps  merited,  but 
been  formed  of  the  coarsest  materials — stufied  they  were  often  treated  with  a  degree  of  coarse- 
with  straw,  and  covered  with  skins — it  became  ness  that  reflected  as  little  credit  on  the  manners, 
not  uncommon  to  see  them  plated  with  silver,  as  on  the  hospitality  of  their  entertainers ;  and 
and  furnished  with  mattresses  of  the  softest  down  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  determine  whether 
covered  with  the  richest  8tufi*s.  The  ancient  most  to  despise  the  meanness  of  the  patron  who 
poets,  and  even  graver  writers,  are  fiill  of  de-  could  impose,  or  that  of  the  sycophants  who 
xriptions  of  them,  and  have  long  dissertations  would  submit  to,  such  a  tax  upon  their  recep- 
on  their  substance  and  &shion,  the  choice  of  the  tion.  The  guests  being*  placed,  a  bill  of  fiare 
purple,  and  the  perfection  of  the  brocade.  The  was  laid  before  each,  with  a  cover  and  goblet.' 
ar»s  worn  at  table  differed  from  that  in  use  on  pp.  167 — 171. 

other  occasions,  and  consisted  merely  of  a  loose        Feasting   was    no    small   enjoyment  of  the 

robe,  of  a  light  texture,  and  generally  white.  Britons,  Germans,  Gauls,  and  all  the  other  Celtic 

Cicero  accuses  Valerius,  as  if  it  were  a  crime,  of  nations ;   in  which  they  indulged  themselves  to 

having  appeared  at  an  entertainment,  dressed  in  the  utmost,  as  often  as  they  bad  opportunity, 

black,  although  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  fu-  <  Among  these  nations  (says  M.  Pelloutier,  in  his 

ueral ;  and  compares  him  to  a  fury  vd)ose  pre-  Hist.  Celt.  1. 2,  c.  12,  p.  463,)  there  is  no  public 

sence  spread  dismay  among  the  assembly.    The  assembly,  either  for  civil  or  religious  purposes, 

guests  were  sometimes  supplied  with  these  robes  duly  held ;  no  birth-day^  marriage,  or  funeral 

l>y  the  master  of  the  house.    The  sandals  Avere  properly  celebrated ;  no  treaty  of  peace  or  alii- 

takenoff,  lest  they  should  soil  the  costly  cushions;  ance  rightly  cemented,  without  a  great  feast.' 

>Qd  the  feet  were  covered  with  slippers,  or,  not  When  the   Germans,  says  Tacitus,  wanted  to 

uafrequently,  left  naked.    Water  was  presented  reconcile  enemies,  to  make  alliances,  to  name 

to  the  company  to  wash  the  hands,  and  even  the  chiefs,  or  to  treat  of  war  and  peace,  it  was  dur- 

feet  before  they  lay  down ;  and  they  were  then  ing  the  repast,  that  they  took  counsel ;  a  time 

{Krfbmed  with  essences.    It  was  also  customary  in  which  the  mind  is  most  open  to  the  impres- 

to  sprinkle  the  apartments  with  scented  waters:  sionsof  simple  truths,  or  most  easily  animated  to 

l>ut  these  were,  probably,  far  inferior  both  in  great  attempts.     These  artless  people  during  the 

odor  and  variety,  to  those  of  the  present  day,  conviviality  of  the  feast  spoke  witnout  disguise. 

tt  the  ancients  neither  possessed  so  many  species  Next  day  Uiey  weighed  the  counsels  of  the  former 

of  flowers  as  the  modems,  nor  were  so  well  ao-  evening :    they  deliborated  at  a  time  when  they 

<niainted  with  the  art  of  distilling  them ;   and  were  not  disposed  to  feign,  and  took  their  reso- 

their  chief  perfume  was  always  extracted  from  lution  when  they  were  least  liable  to  be  deceived. 

saffroiL    Precedence  was  strictly  attended  to,  It  was  by  frequent  entertainments  of  this  kind 

and,  in  fiunilies  of  distmction,  there  was  alvrayt  that  the  great  men  or  chieftains  gained  the  affec- 

a  loasier  of  the  ceremonies  who  arranged  the  tions  and  rewarded  the  services  of  their  follow- 

company;  but  iatbuee  of  inferior  condition,  that  ers,  and  those  who  made  the  greatest  feasts  were 

■loiy  devolved  or  the  giver  of  the  entertainment,  sure  to  be  most  popular,  and  to  have  the  greatest 

'Hie  master  of  the  house  occupied  the  second  retiouc.    These  feasts  (in  which  plenty  was  more 

P^  on  the  centre  couch,  that  immediately  be-  regarded  than  elegance)  lasted  commonly  several 
low  him  being  for  his  wife,  and  that  above  for  the .  days,  azKi  the  guests  seldom  retired  until  they  had 
most  distinguished  guest.  This  was  called  the  consumed  all  the  provisions  and  exhausted  all 
consular  seat,  and  we  are  told,  that  it  was  so  the  liquors.  Athensus  describes  an  entertainment 
Penned  in  consequence  of  being  considered  the  that  was  given  by  Arcamnes,  a  very  wealthy 
■Qost  proper  for  the  chief  magistrate,  because    prince  in  Gaul,  which  continued  a  whole  year 
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without  interruption^  aud  at  which  all  the  people  Ossian  (vol.  ii.  p.  9,  &c.)  *  whenever  the  feast  of 
of  Gauly  and  even  all  strangers  who  passed  shells  is  prepared,  the  songs  of  bards  arise, 
through  that  country,  were  nu^e  welcome.  At  The  voice  or  sprightly  minh  is  heard.  The 
these  feasts  they  sometimes  consulted  about  the  trembling  harps  of  joy  are  strung.  They  sing 
most  important  affairs  of  state,  and  formed  reso-  the  battles  of  heroes,  or  the  heaving  breasts  of 
lutions  relating  to  peace  and  war;  imagining  love.*  Some  of  the  poems  of  that  illustrious 
that  men  spoke  their  real  sentiments  with  the  British  bard  appear  to  have  been  composed  in 
greatest  freedom,  and  were  apt  to  form  the  order  to  be  sung  by  the  hundred  bards  of  Fingal, 
boldest  designs,  when  their  spirits  were  exhila-  at  the  feast  of  Selma.  See  vol.  i.  p  87,  209. 
rated  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  con-  Many  of  the  songs  of  the  bards,  which  were  suug 
versation  at  these  entertainments,  very  frequently  and  played  at  the  feast  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
turned  on  the  great  exploits  which  the  guests  were  of  a  grave  and  solemn  strain,  celebrating 
themselves  or  their  ancestors  had  performed  in  the  brave  actions  of  the  guests,  or  of  the  heroes 
war ;  which  sometimes  occasioned  quarrels  and  of  other  times ;  but  these  were  sometimes  inter- 
even  bloodshed.  It  was  at  a  feast  that  the  two  mixed  with  sprightly  and  cheerful  airs,  to  which 
illustrious  British  princes,  Carbar  and  Oscar,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  danced, 
quarrelled  about  their  own  bravery  and  that  of  On  the  subject  of  Anglo-Saxon  feasting,  Mr. 
their  ancestors,  and  fell  by  mutual  wounds,  Turner  supplies  us  with  a  full  quota  of  infor- 
(Ossian,  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  &c).    As  to  the  drink  used  mation. 

at  those  feasts,  particulairly  in  Britain,  i*  seems  *  They,  boiled,  baked,  and  broiled  their  vic- 
probable,  that  before  the  introduction  of  agricul-  tuals,'  he  says.  *  We  read  of  their  meat  dressed  in 
ture  into  the  island,  mead,  or  honey  diluted  with  a  boiling  vessel,  of  their  fish  having  been  broiled, 
water,  was  the  only  strong  liquor  known  to  its  and  of  an  oven  heated  for  baking  loaves.  The 
inhabitants,  as  it  was  to  many  other  ancient  na-  term  abacan  is  also  applied  to  meat  In  the 
tions  in  the  same  circumstances.  This  continued  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  two  sanda,  or  dishes  of  sod- 
to  be  a  £ivorite  beverage  among  the  ancient  den  syflian,  or  soupe  bouillie,  are  mentioned. 
Britons  and  their  posterity  long  after  they  had  Bede  mentions  a  goose  that  hung  on  the  wall 
become  acquainted  with  other  Ifquors.  See  taken' down  to  be  boiled.  The  word  seathaD,to 
Meao.  After  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  boil,  deserves  notice,  because  the  noun  seath, 
ale  or  beer  became  the  most  general  drink  of  all  from  which  it  is  derivable,  implies  a  pit  As 
the  British  nations  who  practised  that  art,  as  it  we  read  in  the  South  Sea  islands  of  the  natives 
had  long  been  of  all  the  Celtic  people  on  the  dressing  their  victuals  in  little  pits  lined  with 
continent  See  Ale.  •  If  the  rhcenicians  or  stones,  the  expression  may  have  been  originally 
Greeks  imported  any  wine  into  Britain,  it  vras  derived  from  a  similar  practice.  A  cook  appears 
only  in  very  small  quantities ;  that  liquor  being  as  an  appendix  to  every  monastery,  and  it  was  a 
very  little  known  in  this  island  before  it  was  character  important  euough  to  be  inserted  in  the 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  The  drinking  vessels  laws.  In  the  cloisters  it  was  a  male  office ;  else- 
of  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  other  Celtic  nations  where  it  was  chiefly  assumed  by  the  female  sex. 
were,  for  the  most  part,  made  of  the  horns  of  In  the  dialogue  already  cited,  the  cook  says,  *  If 
oxen  and  other  animals ;  but  those  of  the  Cale-  you  expel  me  from  your  society,  you  would  eat 
donians  consisted  of  large  shells,  which  are  still  your  herbs  green,  and  your  flesh  raw.*  He  is 
used  by  some  of  their  posterity  in  the  Highlands  anjiwered, '  We  can  ourselves  seethe  what  is  to 
of  Scotland.  The  dishes  in  which  the  meat  was  be  seethed,  and  broil  what  things  are  to  be 
served  up  were  either  of  wood  or  earthenware,  broiled.'  They  seem  to  have  attended  to  cookeiy 
or  a  kina  of  baskets  made  of  osiers.  These  last  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  taste,  but  of  indispen- 
were  most  used  bv  the  Britons,  as  they  very  sable  decorum.  It  was  one  of  their  regulations, 
much  excelled  in  the  art  of  making  them  both  that  if  a  person  eat  any  thing  half  dresMd,  igno- 
for  their  own  use  and  for  exportation. «  The  rantly,  he  should  £ut  three  days ;  if  knowingly, 
guests  sat  in  a  circle  upon  the  ground,  with  a  four  days.  Perhaps  as  the  uncivilised  Northmen 
little  hay,  grass,  or  the  skin  of  some  animal  under  were,  in  their  pagan  state,  addicted  to  eat  raw 
them.  A  low  table  or  stool  was  set  before  each  flesh,  the  clergy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  anxi- 
person,  with  the  portion  of  meat  allotted  to  him  ous  to  keep  their  improved  countrymen  from  re- 
upon  it  In  this  distribution,  they  never  'Ueg-  lapsing  into  such  barbarous  customs, 
lected  to  set  the  largest  and  best  pieces  before  'In  the  drawings  which  accompany  some 
those  who  were  most  distinguished  for  their  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts,  we  have  some  delioe- 
rank,  their  exploits,  or  their  riches.  Every  ation  of  their  customs  at  table.  In  one  drawing 
guest  took  the  meat  set  before  him  in  his  hands,  a  party  is  at  table,  seated  with  the  females  by  the 
and,  tearing  it  with  his  teeth,  fed  upon  it  in  the  siae  of  the  men  in  this  order :  a  man,  a  la^yv  ^ 
best  manner  he  could.  If  any  one  found  diifi-  man,  a  lady,  two  men,  and  another  lady.  The 
culty  in  separating  any  part  of  his  meat  with  his  first  two  are  looking  towards  each  other,  as  if 
hands  and  teeth,  he  made  use  of  a  large  knife,  talking  together ;  the  three  in  the  middle  are  en- 
that  lay  in  a  particular  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  gaged  with  each  other,  and  so  are  the  two  last; 
whole  company.  Servants,  or  young  boys  and  each  have  a  cup  or  horn  in  their  hand.  The  ta- 
girls,  the  children  of  the  family,  stood  behind  the  ble  is  oblong,  and  covered  with  a  table-clotb 
guests  ready  to  help  them  to  drink  or  any  thing  that  hangs  low  down  from  the  table ;  a  knife,  a 
they  wanted.  As  the  ancient  Britons  greatly  horn,  a  l)owl,  a  dish,  and  some  loaves  appear. 
excelled  and  very  much  delighted  in  music,  all  The  men  are  uncovered ;  the  women  have  their 
their  feasts  were  accompanied  with  the  joys  of  usual  head-dress.  In  another  drawing,  the  table 
8on^,  and  the  music  of  harps     In  the  words  of  is  a  sharp  oval,  also  covered  with  an  amplf 
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doth;  upon  it,  besides  a  knife  aud  a  spoon,  abbot,  for  taking  away  three  of  the  thirteen 

there  are  a  bowl,  with  a  fish,  some  loaves  of  dishes  they  used  to  have  every  day  at  dinner, 

bread,  and  two  other  dishes.    Some  part  of  the  The  monks  of  Canterbory  were  still  more  luxuri- 

costume  is  more  like  the  manners  of  Homer's  ous:  for  they  had  at  least  seventeen  dishes  every 

heroes  than  of  modem  times.    At  the  angles  of  day  dressed  with  spiceries  and  sauces,  besides  a 

the  tables  two  attendants  are  upon  their  knees,  dessert.  Greatmen  had  many  kinds  of  provisions 

with  a  dish  in  one  hand,  and  each  holding  up  a  at  their  tables,  not  now  to  be  found  in  Britain. 

spit  with  the  other,  {h>m  which  the  persons  When  Henry  II.  entertained  his  court,  the  great 

feasting  are  about  to  cut  something.    One  of  officers  of  his  army,  and  the  kings  and  great  men 

these  persons,  to  whom  the  servants  minister  of  Ireland,  in  Duolin,  at  the  Christmas  feast  of 

with  so  much  respect,  is  holding  a  whole  fish  A.D.  1171,  the  Irish  princes  and  chieftains  were 

with  ooe  hand,  and  a  knife  in  the  other.  quite  astonished  at  the  profusion  and  variety  of 

'  In  the  drawing  which  accompanies  Lot  feast-  rood  which  they  beheld,  and  were  with  difficulty 

log  the  angels,  the  table  is  oblong,  rounded  at  prevailed  upon  by  Henry  to  eat  the  flesh  of 

the  ends,  and  covered  with  a  clotli.     Upon  it  is  crapes.     In  the  remaining  monuments  of  this 

a  bowl,  with  an  animal's  head  like  a  pig  s ;  ano-  period,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  several  dishes, 

ther  bowl  is  full  of  some  round  things  like  apples,  as  dellegrout,  maupigymun,  karumpie,  &c.,  the 

These,  with  loaves,  or  cakes  of  bread,  seem  to  composition  of  which  is  now  unknown.    The 

constitute  the  repast.    There  are  two  horns  upon  coronation  feast  of  Edward  III.  cost  at  that  pe- 

the  table,  and  one  of  tlie  angels  has  a  knife.    As  riod  £2835.   18s.  2d.    At  the  installation   of 

no  forks  appear  in  any  of  the  plates,  and  are  not  Ralph  abbot  of  St.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  A.D. 

mentioned  elsewhere,  we  may  presume  that  our  1309,  6000  guests  were  entertained  with  a  dinner 

ancestors  used  their  hands  instead.    There  is  one  consisting  of  3000  dishes,  which  cost  £287.  6s. 

drawing  of  men  killing  and  dressing  meat.    One  '  It  would  require  a  long  treatise  (says  Matthew 

man  is  holding  a  sheep  by  his  horns,  while  a  lad  Paris)  to  describe  the  astonishing  splendor,  mag- 

strikes  at  its  neck  with  an  axe :  behind  him  is  a  nificence  and  festivity,  with  which  the  nuptials 

young  man  severing  an  animafs  head  from  his  ofRichard  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Cincia  daughter 

body  with  an  axe.    Another   has   put  a  long  of  Riemund  earl  of  Provence,  were  celebrated  at 

stick,  with  a  hook  attached  to  it,  into  a  caldron,  London,  A.  D.  1243.     We  are  told  that  above 

as  if  to  pull  up  meat.    The  caldron  is  upon  a  30,000  dishes  were  served  up  at  the  marriage 

triret  of  four  legs  as  high  as  the  servant's  knee,  dinner.'      The  nuptials  of  Alexander   III.  of 

within  which  the  fire  is  made,  and  blazing  up  to  Scotland,  and  the  princess  Margaret  of  England, 

the  caldron.'  were  solemnised  at  York,  A.  D.  1251,  with  still 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  autliors  that  no  greater  pomp  and  profusion.     '  If  I  attempted 

oalion  comes  nearthe  English  in  the  magnificence  (says  M.  Paris)  to  display  all  the  grandeur  of 

of  their  public  entertainments.    Our  coronation  this  solemnity, — ^the  numbers  of  the  noble  and 

and  instalment  feasts,  our  civic  charitable  dinners,  illustrious  guests, — the  richness  and  variety  of 

trariscend  the  belief  of  foreigners ;   and  yet  it  the  dresses, — the  sumptuousness  of  the  fejists, — 

may  be  doubted  whether  those  now  given  are  tlie  multitudes  of  the  minstrels,  mimics,    and 

comparable  to  the  feasts  of  former  ages.  William  others  whose  business  it  was  to  amuse  and  divert 

the  Conqueror,  after  he  was  peaceably  settled  on  the  company,  those  of  *ny  readers  who  were  not 

the  throne  of  England,  sent  agents  into  different  present  would  imagine  that  I  was  imposing  upon 

countries,  to  collect  the  most  admired  and  rare  their  credulity.    The  following  particular  will 

dishes  for  his  table;  by  which  means,  says  John  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole, 

of  Salisbury,  this  island,  which  is  naturally  pro-  The  archbishop  of  York  made  the  king  of  Eng- 

doctive  of  plenty  and  variety  of  provisions,  was  land  a  present  of  sixty  &t  oxen,  which  made  only 

overflowed  with  every  thing  that  could  inflame  a  one  article  of  provision  for  the  marriage  feast, 

luxurious  appetite.    The  same  writer  tells  us,  and  were  all  consumed  at  that  entertainment.' 

that  he  was  present  at  an  entertainment  which  The  marriage  feast  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  queen 

lasted  iirom  3  P.  M.  to  mi  Inight ;  at  which  deli-  Jane  of  Navarre,  consisted  of  six  courses ;  three 

<3cies  were  served  up,  whiofi  had  been  brought  of  flesh  and  fowls,  and  three  of  fish.    All  these 

from  Constantinople,  Babylon,  Alexandria,  Pa-  courses  were  accompanied  and  adorned  with 

lestine,  Tripoli,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.    These  subtleties,  as  they  were  called.     These  were 

delicacies  were  doubtless  very  expensive.    Tho-  figures  in  pastry,  of  men,  women,  beasts,  birds, 

^oas  a  Becket  (says  his  historian  Fitz-Stephen),  &c.,  placed  on  the  table,  to  be  admired,  but  not 

^^e  £5,  equivalent  perhaps  to  £50  at  present,  touched.     Each  figure  had  a  label  affixed  to  it ; 

fur  one  dish  of  eels.    The  sumptuous  entertain-  containing  some  wise  or  witty  saying,  suited  to 

ntents  which  the  kings  of  England  gave  to  their  the  occasion.    The  installation  feast  of  George 

nobles  and  prelates,  at  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Neville,  archbisliop  of  York  and  chancellor  of 

^er,  and  Whitsuntide,  in  which  they  spent  a  England,  exceedea  most  others  in  our  history  in 

P^t  part  of  their  revenues,  contributea  very  splendor  and  expense,  and  in  the  number  and 

much  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  profiise  and  expensive  quality  of  the  guests.    The  reader  may  fonn 

Wqneting.      It  was  natural  for  a  proud  and  some  idea  of  this  enormous  feast  firom  the  follow* 

wealthy  baron  to  imitate  in  bis  own  castle  the  xng  list  of  provisions  prepared  for  it    '  In  wheat, 

^tertainments  he  had  seen  in  the  palace  of  his  quarters,  300 ;  in  ale,  tuns,  300 ;  in  wine,  tuns, 

pnnce.  Many  of  the  clergy  too,  both  secular  and  100;    in  ipocrasse,  pipes,  1 ;  in  oxen,  104;  in 

^lar,  being  ve^  rich,  kept  excellent  tables,  wild  bulls,  6;  in  swanns,  400;  in  geese,  2000; 

"Htt  monks  of  St.  swithins,  at  Winchester,  made  in  cappons,  1000;  in  pigs,  2000  4  in  plovers, 

2  formal  complaint  to  Henry  II.  against  their  400;    in  quailes,  1200;    in  fowls  called  rees. 
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2400 ;  io  peacocksy  104 ;  in  mallards  and  teales,  kings  salt  of  state  and  cadinet  on  the  table,  with 

4000 ;  in  ciaoes,  204 ;  in  kids,  204 ;  in  chickens,  another  cadinet  for  the  queen. 
2000;  in  pigeons,  2000;   in  connies,  4000 ;  in        Besides  the  royal  table,  which  is  at  the  upper 

bittors,  204 ;  in  heronshaws,  400 ;  in  pheasants,  end  of  the  hall  on  the  raised  floor,  there  are  nsu- 

200 ;  in  partridges,  500 ;  in  woodcocks,  400;  in  ally  tables  aleng  each  side  of  the  hall.   The  first 

curliews,  100;  in  egritis,  1000 ;  in  stags,  bucks,  on  the  west  side  is  for  the  dukes  of  Normaody 

and  roes,  500  and  more ;  in  pastries  of  venison,  and  Aqaitain,  the  great  officers,  the  dukes,  ducl^ 

cold,  4000 ;  in  parted  dbhes  of  jellies,  1000 ;  esses,  marquisses,  and  marchionesses ;  the  second 

in  plain  dishe»  of  jellies,  3000 ;  in  cold  tarts,  of  the  same  side  for  earls  and  viscounts,  and  their 

baked,  4000;  in  cold  custards,  baked,  3000 ;  in  ladies ;  the  third  for  the  barons  and  baronesses.The 

hot  pasties  of  venison,  1500;  in  hot  custajds,  first  table  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall  is  for  the 

2000 ;  in  pikes  and  breams,  308 ;  in  porpoises  archbishops,  bishops,  barons  of  the  cinque>ports, 

and  seals,  12 ;  spices,  sugared  delicates,  and  judges,  the  king's  ancient  sergeant,  attorney  and 

wafers,  plenty.'  solicitor  general ;  the  second  for  the  serieants  at 

One  of  the  most  expensive  singularities  at-  law,  masters  in  chancery,  six  clerks,  lord  mayor, 
tending  the  royal  feasts  in  those  days  consisted  aldermen,  and  twelve  citizens  of  LoadoD ;  and 
in  what  they  called  intermeats.  These  were  re-  the  third  for  the  kings  of  arms,  heralds,  and  par- 
presentations  of  battles,  sieges,  &c.,  introduced  suivants. 

between  the  courses,  for  the  amusement  of  the        When  the  procession  arrives  at  the  hall,  tlie 

guests.    The  French  excelled  in  exhibitions  of  noble  and  illustrious  persons  who  compose  it  are 

this  kind.     At  a  dinner  given  by  Charles  V.  of  conducted  by  officers  of  arms  to  their  respectiTe 

France  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  A  D.  1378,  tables,  and  the  king  and  queen  pass  up  the  ball 

the  following  intermeat  was  exhibited : — A  ship,  and  retire  to  the  court  of  Wards,  leaving  the  ca- 

with  masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  was  seen  first :  nopies  which  have  been  borne  over  them  with 

she  had  for  colors  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Jeru-  the  barons  of  the  cinque-ports,  who  retain  them 

salem :  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon  appeared  upon  deck,  as  their  fee.    The  heralds  then  retire  to  places 

accompanied  by  several  knights  armed  cap-a-  appointed  for  them,  and  the  king's  trampeten 

pie :   tne  ship  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  and  musicians  are  stationed  in  a  gallery  at  the 

hall  without  the  machine  which  moved  it  being  lower  end  of  the  hall. 

peix«ptible.     Then  die  city  of  Jerusalem  ap-        Dinner  being  ready,  his  majesty — ^witb  his 

peared,  vrith  all  its  towers  lined  with  Saracens,  crown  on  his  head  and  bis  sceptre  and  orb  in  his 

The  ship  approached  the  city ;  the  Christians  hands,  preceded  by  the  lord  great  chamberlain, 

landed,  and  began  the  assault ;  the  besieged  made  and  the  swords  being  borne  before  him— comes 

a  good  defence :  several  scaling  ladders  were  out  of  the  court  of  Wards,  and  seats  himself  in 

thrown  down  ;  but  at  length  the  city  was  taken,  his  chair  of  state  at  the  table.  Immediately  after, 

Intermeats,  at  ordinary  banouets,   consisted  of  the  queen,  when  present,  with  her  crown  on  ber 

certain  delicate  dishes  introauced  between  the  head  and  the  sceptre  and  ivory  rod  in  her 

courses,  and  designed  rather  for  gratifying  the  hands,— preceded  by  her  chamberlain  and  fol' 

taste  than  for  satisfying  hunger.  lowed  by  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber, — comes 

We  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  corona-  through  the  court  of  Wards,  and  seats  herself  in 

tion  feast  still  given  by  our  kings,  and  which  is  her  chair  of  state  at  the  table,  on  the  left  hand  of 

the  most  splendid  relic  of  ancient  English  enter-  the  king, 
tainments  known  to  modem  times.  The  Firtt  Courte  of  hot  meat  is  then  served 

The  great  hall  of  Westminster  is  considered  on  up.  The  lords  the  sewers  go  to  tlie  dresser  of  the 
this  occasion  as  the  hall  of  his  majesty's  palace,  kitchen,  and  the  serjeant  of  the  silver  scullery 
where  be  entertains  the  nobility  and  the  public  calls  for  a  dish  of  meat,  wipes  the  bottom  of  the 
officers  who  have  attended  the  coronation  cere-  dish,  and  also  the  cover,  ukes  assay  of  it,  and 
mony.  The  table  at  which  their  majesties  are  to  covers  it ;  and  then  it  is  conveyed  to  their  ma- 
dine  is  covered  by  the  serjeant  and  gentlemen  of  jesties'  table  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  This 
the  ewry :  and  the  officers  of  the  pantry  set  course  is  attended  by. 

Three  great  officers,  in  their  robes  of  estate  and  their  coronets  on  their  heads,  mounted  on  goodly 

horses ;    viz. 
Earl  Marshal,  with  Lord  High  Steward,  with  High  Constable,  with 

his  staff.  his  white  staff.  his  stafi*. 

Six  Serjeants  at  Arms,  with  their  maces,  &c.  &c. 


Dinner  being  placed  on  the  table  oy  the  king's 
and  queen*8  carvers  and  sewers,  with  their  assist- 
ants, the  lord  great  chamberlain  and  his  majesty's 
cup-bearer  and  his  assistants  go  to  the  king's 
cupboard ;  and,  having  washed,  tlie  lord  great 
chamberlain — preceded  by  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod,  attended  by  the  cupbearer,  and  followed  by 
his  assistants  before  mentioned — brings  up  the 
great  basin  and  ewer  for  his  majesty  to  wash : 
upon  which  the  king  rises,  and,  having  delivered 
the  sceptre  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Worksop, 
znd  the  orb  to  one  of  the  bishops,  the  cupbearer 


pours  out  the  vrater  upon  the  king's  hands;  and 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Heydon  in  Essex  (hav- 
ing accompanied  the  cupbearer  from  the  cup- 
board) holds  the  towel  to  the  king.  The  Ui^ 
ceremony  is  used  with  regard  to  her  majesty  s 
washing;  after  which  the  dean  of  the  chapel 
royal  says  grace,  and  their  majesties  sit  down  to 
dinner,  as  do  likewise  the  peers,  peeresses,  and 
others  at  the  tables  below. 

On  the  king's  right  hand  stand  the  noblemen 
who  carry  the  four  swords, holding  them  naked  and 
erected  all  dinner-time;  nearer  the  king  stand 
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the  lords  who  hold  the  orb  and  sceptre :  and  ou  office  with  the  manor  of  Scri^elsby  in  Lincoln- 

his  left  han't  the  lord  great  chamberlain.  On  the  shire,  enters  the  hall  completely  armed 
queen's  left  hand  stand  her  chamberlain  and  . 

.ice-chamberhiin,  who  bear  her  sceptre  and  ivory         ^^  ^^^„  ^1^  ^-^^  ^^^^^  „^  Suid, 

rod. 

J^e  Challenge, — ^Before  the  second  course  is  mounted  upon  a  goodly  horse  richly  caparisoned 

brought  in,  the  king's  champion,  who  holds  that  and  attended  as  follows : — 

Two  Trumpets,  the  Champion's  arms  on  their  banners. 

The  Serjeant  Trumpeter,  with  his  mace. 

Two  Serjeants  at  Arms,  with  their  maces. 

Hie  Champion's  two  Esquires,  richly  habited,— one  on  the  right  hand,  with  his  lance  carried  up* 

right,  the  other  on  the  left,  with  his  target,  the  Champion*s  arms  depicted  thereon. 

A  Herald  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  containing  the  words  of  the  Challenge. 

The  Earl  Marshal  in  his  The  Champion  on  The  Lord  High  Constable 

n>bes  and  coronet,    on  horseback,  with  a  in  his  robes  and  coronet, 

horseback,  with  the  staff  gauntlet    in     his  on    horseback,   with    his 

in  his  hand.  right  hand.  staff. 

Four  pages  richly  apparelled,  attendants  on  Ibe  Champion. 

The  passage  to  their  majesties'  table  being  alond  in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  in  three 

cleared  by  the  knight  marshal,  the  herald  with  different  parts  of  the  hall. 
a  loud  Toice  proclaims  the  champion's  challenge        The  Second  Coune  is  now  earned  up  to  their 

at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  in  the  words  fol-  majesties'  table  by  the  gentlemen  pensioners, 

lowing : —  with  the  same  solemnities  as  the  former ;  and  ya- 

If  any  person,  of  what  degree  soever,  high  or  rious  feudal  services,  by  which  property  and 

low,  shall  deny  or  gainsay  our  sovereign  lord  manors  are  held,  take  place. 

,  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  de-        Feasts,  or  Festivals,  in  a  religious  sense, 

tender  of  the  faith,  &C.,  son  and  next  heir  to  our  are  ceremonies  of  feasting  by  way  of  thanksgiv- 

BOTereign  lord ,  the  last  king  deceased,  to  ing.    Such  feasts  have  made  part  of  the  religion 

be  right  heir  to  the  imperial  crovm  of  this  of  almost  all  nations  and  sects ;  witness  those  of 

realm  of  Great  Britain,  oi  that  he  ought  not  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Hebrews,  Christians,  and 

mjoy  the  same ;  here  is  his  champion,  who  saith  Mahommedans.   Among  the  Greeks  the  first  re- 

that  he  lieth  and  is  a  &lse  traitor,  being  ready  in  ligious  feasts  were  celebrated  in  solemn  assem- 

perwn  to  combat  with  him ;  and  in  this  quarrel  blies  of  the  whole  nation,  on  occasion  of  their 

will  adventure  his  life  against  him,  on  what  day  games,  as  the  Olympic,  tiie  Pythian,  the  Isth- 

soever  he  shall  be  appointed.  mian,  and  Nemcan  :   in  process  of  time  they 

The  champion  then  throws  down  his  eauntlet :  had  many  others,  the  principal  of  which  are 

which,  having  lain  some  small  time,  the  herald  enumerated  in  this  work,  under  their  respective 

talies  up,  and  delivers  it  again  to  him.    They  names.     The  Romans  had  also  abundance  of 

to  advance  in  the  same  order  to  the  middle  of  stated  feasts  in  honor  of  their  deities  and  heroes; 

the  hail,  where  the  herald  makes  proclamation  as  such  were  the  Saturnalia,  Cerealia,  Luper- 

before;  and  lastly,  to  the  foot  otthe  steps,  when  calia,  Liberalia,  Neptunalta,  Consualia, 

^  said  herald,  and  tliose  who  precede  him,  Portuunalia,  Vitlcanalia,  Palilia,  Diva- 

going  to  the  top  of  the  steps,  proclamation  is  lia,  &c.     See  these  articles.    They  had   also 

"^e  a  third  time ;   at  the  end  of  which  the  feasts  instituted  occasionally ;  as  Carmen  tali  a, 

champion  casts  down  his  gauntlet,  which  being  Quirivalia,  Terminalia,  Floralia,  Compi- 

taken  up,  and  redelivered  to  him  by  the  herald,  talia,    Lemuria,    Verwalia,    besides    other 

^  makes  a  low  obeisance  to  his  majesty,  where-  moveable  and  occasional  ones :  as  to  give  thanks 

open  the  king*s  cupbearer  brings  to  the  king  a  to  the  gods  for  benefits  received ;    to  implore 

gilt  bowl  of  wine,  writh  a  cover ;  and  his  majesty  their  assistance  or  to  appease  their  wrath,  &c.,  as 

thinks  to  the  champion  and  sends  him  the  bowl  the  Paganalia,  Feralia,  Baccham alia.  Am- 

hy  the  cupbearer;  which  the  chaihpion  (having  barvalia,  Amburbalia,  Suovetaurilia,  and 

put  on  his  gauntlet)  receives,  and,  retiring  a  little,  divers  others,  particularly  denominated  Feri  je  ; 

<^ks  thereof ;  he  then  makes  his  humble  re-  as  Sementika,  Latinje,  &c.  See  these  articles. 

^^nnce  to  his  majesty,  and,  accompanied  as  be-  The  feasts  were  divided  into  days  of  sacrifice,  and 

fore,  departs  out  of  the  hall,  taking  the  bowl  and  days  of  banqueting  and  feasting ;  days  of  games, 

cover  as  his  fee.  and  days  of  rest  or  ferie.  There  beingbut  little  his- 

Tke  Lttrgeu,    Immediately  after  this  the  ofiH-  tory  written,  or  at  least  published  in  those  days,  one 

cen  of  arms,  descending  from  their  gallery,  Gar-  end  of  feasts  was  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of 

Iff ;  and  the  two  provincial  kings  of  arms — ^with  past  occurrmoes. 

weir  coronets  on  their  heads,  followed  by  the        Feasts,  Jewish.    Theprincipal  feasts  of  the 

tieialds  and  pursuivants— come  to  the  lower  end  Jews  were  the  feast  of  Trumpets,  that  of  the 

of  the  hall,  and,  making  their  obeisance  to  his  Expiation  or  Atokement,  of  Tabernacles,  of 

'^^,  proceed  to  the  middle  of  the  hall,  where  the  Dedication,  of  the  Passover,  of  Pentecost, 

they  make  a  second  obeisance,  and  a  third  at  and  of  Purification.    See  those  articles,  and 

Jhe  foot  of  the  steps;  and,  having  ascended,  our  article  Jewish  Dispensation.  The  modem 

^rter  cries  out  three  times  Largess :  his  majes-  Jews  have  other  feasts  marked  in  their  kalendat 

^  s  largess  is  then  given,  which  Garter  proclaims  of  modem  institution. 
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Feasts  im  the  Church  of  Englamd.  The 
four  feasts  of  which  the  English  laws  take  parti- 
cular notice  are,  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  or  Lady-day,  the  25th  of  March  ; 
the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  held  on  the 
24th  of  June ;  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, on  the  29th  of  September ;  and  that  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  on  the  21st  of  December: 
on  which  quarterly  days  rent  on  leases  is  usually 
paid.  5  &  6  Edw.  Vl.  cao.  3 ;  3  Jac.  I.  cap.  1 ; 
12  Car.  II.  cap.  30.  Besides  these  feasts  which 
aie  general,  and  enjoined  by  the  church,  there 
are  others  local  and  occasional,  enjoined  by  the 
magistrate  or  voluntarily  set  on  foot  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  such  are  the  days  of  thanksgiving  for  victo- 
ries, delivery  from  wars,  plagues,  &c.  Such  also 
are  the  vigils  or  wakes  in^  commemoration  of 
the  dedications  of  particular  churches.  See  Vi- 
gil, &c.  The  feasts  of  the  church  of  England 
are  either  immoveable  or  moveable. 

1.  Feasts,  Immoveable,  are  those  constantly 
celebrated  on  the  same  day  of  the  year ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  Christmas  or  the  Nativity, 
the  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  Candlemas  or 
the  Purification,  the  Annunciation  called 
also  the  Incarnation  and  Conception,  All 
Saints,  and  All  Souls  ;  besides  the  days  of  the 
several  apostles,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  &c,  which 
in  the  church  of  England  are  feasts,  though  not 
feris.    See  these  articles. 

2.  Feasts,  Moveable,  are  those  which  are 
rot  confined  to  the  same  day  of  the  year.  Ot 
these  the  principal  is  Easter,  which  gives  law  to 
all  the  rest,  all  or  them  following  and  keeping  their 
proper  distances  from  it ;  such  are  Palm  Sunday, 
Good  Friday,  Ash- Wednesday,  Sexagesima,  As- 
cension day,  Pentecost,  and  Trinity  Sunday. 
See  Easter,  Pentecost^  Sexagesima,  Trinity, 
&c. 

Feasts  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  pro- 
digious increase  of  feast  days  in  the  Romish 
church  commenced  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  discovery 
that  was  then  made  of  the  remains  of  martyrs 
and  other  holy  men,  for  the  commemoration  of 
whom  they  were  established.  These,  instead  of 
being  set  apart  for  pious  exercises,  were  but  too 
often  abused  in  indolence  and  voluptuousness: 
and  this  has  been  defended  by  the  theologians  of 
this  church  on  the  ground  of  becoming  all  thin&;s 
to  all  men,*  that  some  may  be  won.  See  Dr. 
Doyle's  late  Essay  on  the  State  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics. Many  of  them  were  instituted  on  a  pagan 
model. 

Feasts,  Mahommedan.  The  Mahommedans, 
besides  their  feast  or  sabbath,  which  is  kept  on 
Friday,  have  two  solemn  feasts,  the  first  of  which 
is  called  the  Feast  of  Victims,  and  celebrated  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  last  month  of  their  year ;  and 
the  second  called  Bairam.    See  Bairam. 

Feasts  of  the  Dead  are  solemn  religious  ce- 
remonies in  use  among  the  American  Indians. 
By  some  nations  they  are  celebrated  every  eight 
years ;  by  others,  as  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois, 
every  ten  years. 

FEAT,  n.  I.  k.adf,'^    Fr.  fait ;  Norm.  Ft, feat ; 

Feai  '         ' 

Fea' 

Fea' 


means  ready;  skilful;  ingenious:  ^fine;  neat; 
brave;'  says  Minsheu:  the  adjective  is  nearly 
obsolete,  and  both  words  have  been  generally 
applied  with  some  degree  of  contempt:  fea- 
teous,  and  feateously  (both  obsolete),  have  been 
used  as  synonymous  with  feat  and  featly. 

Wherefore  her  father  promised  by  crye  that  nohlt 
young  meu  thoald  meate  at  PeTerell's  place  in  ihe 
Peke,  and  he  that  provid  hymtelf  yn/eate*  of  annet 
■hottld  have  Mellet  his  dooghter,  with  the  Caatel  uf 
Whitington. 

Ldamd,     Thmget  excerpted  owl  of  an  old  EngUA 

Boke,  8fe,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

Pyrocles  is  his  name,  renowned  far 
For  his  hold  feats,  and  hardy  confidence ; 
Full  oft  approved  in  many  a  cruel  war. 

Faerie  Queenc. 
And  with  fine  fingers  crept  fall  feaUmdy 
The  tender  stalks  on  high  Sjpemer. 

Tarqain's  self  he  met. 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee  :  in  that  dvy*%fedit. 
When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene. 
He  proved  the'  best  man  i'  the'  field.       Shaktpeare. 

[Posthumos]  Lived  in  court 
(Which  it  is  rare  to  do)  most  praised,  most  loved ; 
A  sample  to  the  youi^est ;  to  the  more  mature, 
A  glass  that/eoleil  them.  td.  Cgmbeimf. 

Never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent ; 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true« 
So  feat,  so  narse«like. 

Foot  it  featljf  here  and  there. 
And  sweet  sprites  and  burthen  bear. 

Id, 
Look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me, 
Much/eo/er  than  before. 

The  joints  are  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activity 
and  motion  in  youth  than  afterwards.  JSaeon. 

Thatyeol  man  at  controversy.  ^HUngfieet, 

The  moon  was  up,  and  shot  a  gleamy  light ; 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round, 
TYizifmtly  footing  seemed  to  skim  the  ground. 

Drgden. 

Our  soldiers  are  men  of  strong  heads  for  acticn, 
and  perform  %\xch  feats  as  they  are  not  able  to  exprefs. 

Addiaon's  Spectator, 

Down  the  deep  vale,  and  narrow  winding  way. 
They  foot  it  featly,  ranged  in  ringlets  gay  : 
Tis  joy  and  frolic  all,  where'er  they  rove. 
And  fairy  people  is  the  name  they  love.        Beaitie, 

FEATH'ER,  «.  s,  &  v.  a.^       Saxon,  pebep  ; 

Feath'erbeo,  I     Goth,    feaden ; 

Feath'erdriveb, 

Featb'ebed,  ad}. 

Feath'eredge,  n. «. 

Feath'eredged,  adj. 

Feath'ergrass, 

Feath'erless,  adj, 

Feath'erly, 

Feath'ery. 


Id, 


Id. 


Swed.  and  Teuu 
feder  ;    perhaps 

from  the  Goth. 
''  ftiadeTf  plumage. 
Thompson.  The 
plume  of  birds; 
any  ornament ; 
and   (as  birds  an; 


distinguished  bytheir  plumage)  kind,  or  species; 
as  in  the  expression,  *  birds  of  a  feather' :  to  feather 
is  to  adorn  with  feathers  or  ornaments ;  to  treat  as  a 
cock :  feathered,  clothed,  or  fitted  with  a  feather, 
or  feathers :  featherless  is  without  feathers :  fea- 
therly,  resembling,  and  feathery,  covered  with, 
feathers:  the  extracts  explain  the  other  deri- 
vatives,  except  feathergrass,  which  is  another  name 
for  the  herb  also  called  shadowgrass,  gramen 
plumotum. 
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The  fooCe    Mason  that    bod,    and   bloom   fonnh 
briages. 
With  grena  hath  cladde  the  hyll,  and  eke  the  vale. 
The  oightiii(aI]  miihfethen  new  she  singes  ^ 
The  taztle  to  her  mmte  hath  told  the  tale.        Surrif, 

I  am  not  of  that^/eoiAer  to  shake  off 
Uj  friend,  when  he  most  needs  me.         Shakgpeare, 

Look,  as  I  blow  Hb^  feather  from  my  facr. 

Id.   Henry  IV, 

I  tsw  yonng  Harxy  with  his  beaver  on, 
Hii  cttisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  armed. 
Rile  from  the  groond  like^^wrtered  Mercary.        Id, 

They  stock  not  to  say,  that  the  king  cared  not  to 
plsBie  his  nobility  and  people,  to  feather  himself. 

Baeoa'e  Henry  VII, 

The  husband  cock  looks  oat,  and  straight  is  sped, 
lad  meets  his  wife,  which  brings  hex  featherbed. 

Donne, 

This  so  high  grown  ivy  was  like  that  featherleu 
bird,  which  went  about  to  beg  plumes  of  othrr  birds 
to  cover  bis  nakedness.  Howd'e  Vocal  Foreet, 

Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
Coont  the  n^fht  watches  to  his  feathery  dames. 

Milton. 

The  accretion  or  pluvious  aggelation  of  hail  about 
ihe  Biother  and  fundamental  atoms  thereof,  seems  to 
be  some  femtkerly  particle  of  snow,  although  snow 
itmlf  be  seuangular.  Browne. 

The  bnve  eagle  does  with  sorrow  see 

Hie  forest  wasted,  and  that  lofty  tree 

Which  holds  her  nest,  about  to  be  o'erthrown. 

Before  thefeathen  of  her  young  are  grown  ; 

She  will  not  leave  them,  nor  she  cannot  stay. 

Bat  bears  them  boldly  on  her  wings  away. 

)Vuller. 

So  when  the  new-bom  phoenix  first  is  seen, 
Uttfeatkerad  subjects  all  adore  their  quern. 

Dryden, 

Dame  Paidet  was  the  sovereign  of  hij  heart ; 
irdcnt  in  love,  ontrageooa  in  his  play, 
He/flillcrerf  her  a  hundred  times  a-day.  Id, 

The  cover  must  be  made  offeatheredged  boards,  in 
the  Bstaie  of  several  doors  with  hinges  fixed  thereon. 

morttmer. 

Boards  or  planks  that  have  one  edge  thinner  than 
uother,  axe  called /cotAerei^  stuff.  Moxon. 

Taltues,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and  among 
Bsnj  onher  feathered  creatures,  several  little  winged 
hoys  perch  upon  the  middle  arches.  Additon. 

Dirkenittg  the  sky,  they  hover  o'er  and  shroud 
The  wanton  sailors  with  a  feathered  cloud.       Prior. 

When  a  man  in  t]^  daik  preasee  either  comer  of 
hj  eye  with  his  finger,  and  turns  his  eye  away  from 
hii  finger,  he  will  see  a  drele  of  colors  like  those  in 
^  fmAere  ai  a  peacock's  tail.  Newton, 

hfeaOmdemtr  had  the  residue  of  his  lungs  tilled 
with  the  fine  dust  or  down  of  feathers.         Derham. 

Aa  eagle  had  the  ill  hap  to  be  struck  with  an  arrow, 
feathered  bom  her  own  wing.  1/ Estrange, 

Xot  the  bow  they  hend,  nor  boast  the  skill 
To  giTe  the  feathered  arrow  wings  to  kill.  Pope. 

H^  ships  of  uncouth  form  ^all  stem  the  tide, 
Aad  feathered  people  cioud  my  wealthy  side.        Id. 

Among  our  Scythian  aneeslois,  the  number  of  pens 
was  so  infinite,  that  HeiodoCas  had  no  other  way  of 
cxpreisiag  it  than  by  Myin^,  that  in  the  rsgions  far  to 
^  aoith,  it  vaa  hasdiy  poasiUe  for  a  man  to  travel, 
^  very  air  was  so  xcplece  with /eatAsrs.  Swift. 

Time  is  the  y&M<*«v«d  thing. 

And  whilst  I  praise 

The  gparkliags  of  thy  locks,  and  call  them  rays, 

Takft  wing.  Jfofiw. 

Sr«  then  the  ^ver  broken  and  decayed, 
la  which  are  kept  oar  arrows!     Rusting  there 
U  wild  disorder,  and  unfit  for 
Vou  IX. 


What  wonder,  if,  dtschaxged  into  the  world. 
They  shame  their  shooters  with  a  random  flight. 
Their  points  obtuse,  and /so^Aert  drank  with  wine  ' 
Well  may  the  church  wage  unsuoceasfal  war 
With  such  artillery  armed.  Cowper. 

While  each  light  moment,  as  it  dances  by 
With  feathery  foot  and  pleasure-twinkling  eye. 
Feeds  from  its  baby-hand,  with  many  a  kiss. 
The  callow  nestlings  of  domestic  bliss.  Darwin, 

Free  let  the/eaiAsiy  race  indulge  the  song. 

Inhale  the  liberal  beitm,  and  melt  in  love  : 
Free  let  the  fleet  hind  bound  her  hills  along. 

And  in  pure  streams  the  watery  nations  rove. 


Feathers.  See  Ornithology.  Feathers 
make  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  parti- 
cularly those  of  ostriches,  herons,  swans,  peacocks, 
g^eese,  hens,  &c.,  for  plumes,  ornaments  of  the 
head,  filling  of  beds,  writing  pens,  &c.  Geese 
are  plucked  sometimes  in  Great  Britain  five 
times  in  the  Tear,  and  in  cold  seasons  many  of 
them  die  by  this  barbarous  custom.  See  Avas. 
The  feathers  that  are  brought  from  Somersetshire 
are  esteemed  the  best,  and  those  from  Ireland  the 
worst.  £ider  down  is  imported  from  Denmark ; 
the  ducks  that  supply  it  being  inhabitants  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway. 
See  Down.  Our  own  Western  Islands  breed 
numbers  of  these  birds,  which  turn  out  a  profit- 
able branch  of  trade  to  the  poor  inhabitants. 
Hudson's  Bay  also  furnishes  very  fine  feathers  of 
the  goose  kind.  The  down  of  the  swan  is  brought 
from  Dantzic,  as  well  as  great  quantities  of  the 
feathers  of  the  cock  and  hen.  The  London 
poulterers  deal  largely  in  the  feathers  of  those 
birds,  and  of  ducks  and  turkies :  those  of  ducks, 
being  weaker,  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  goose ; 
and  turkies'  feathers  are  the  worst  of  any.  The 
best  method  of  curing  feathers  is  to  lay  them  in  a 
room,  in  an  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  when  dried 
to  put  them  in  bags,  and  beat  them  well  with 
poles.    See  Quills. 

FEATLY  (Daniel),  an  English  divine,  bom  at 
Charlton,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1582.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards became  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi.  He  was 
for  some  years  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy 
in  France,  and  soon  after  his  return  became 
chaplain  to  archbishop  Abbot,  who  gave  him  the 
rectory  of  Lambeth.  Dr.  Featly  was  the  last 
provost  of  Chelsea  College,  which  station  he 
quitted  on  his  marriage  in  1625.  He  wrote 
several  polemical  treatises,  particularly  against 
the  church  of  Rome.  When  the  civil  wars  com- 
menced, he  was  chosen  one  of  the  assembly  at 
Westminster,  but  his  correspondence  with  arch- 
bishop Usher  at  Oxford  being  intercepted,  he 
was  sent  to  prison.  On  the  tnal  of  arcnbishop 
Laud,  Featly  appeared  as  a  witness  against  him. 
He  was  the  author  of  Clavis  Mystica,  a  Key 
opening  diwen  difficult  Texts  of  Scripture,  1636, 
folio ;  and  among  his  controversial  tracts  is  one 
with  a  title  too  witty  to  be  forgotten.  The  Dipper 
Dipt,  or  the  Anabaptist  plunged  over  Head  and 
Ears  and  shrunk  in  the  washing,  4to.  Upon  his 
liberation  he  retired  to  Chelsea  College,  where 
he  died  in  1644. 

FEATURE,  fi.  $.  k,v.a.^      Old   Fr.  /nir- 

FsATrRED,  pari.  adj.  S  tttrt  and  factur*' ; 

l^aX.  fattwra;  Lat  facturoy  the   makini;  it*  a 

i 
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t^ng.    The  general  cast,  or  make  of  the  face :  Fuiuatie  ritet  and  f^^nmtimt  to   chiM  away 

any  lineament,  or  single  part  of  the  Saice ;  make,  monnoes  and  tpectrei. 

generally,  and  of  the  boay  in  particular :  to  fea-  Toa  have  aoch  a  FOmary  face, 

ture  is  to  resemble,  or  to  pourtray  features.   Dr.  So  full  of  firott,  of  atorm,  of  doadiBasa! 

Johnson  seems  to  have  read  the  extract  from 

Shakspeare'sCvmbeliae,' featured,' erroneously;  February,  in  chronology,  was  the  second 

but  we  insert  the  passage,  as  he  quotes  it,  bemg  month  of  Numa*s  year,  and  under  the  protectioD 

better  sense,  in  our  humble  judgment,  than  the  of  the  god  Neptune.    It  was  not  in  the  kaleodar 

more  approved  reading,  <  feated';  and  finding  of  Romulus,  being  added  to  the  year  by  Numa. 

the  verbal  fonja  of  the  word  adopted  by  other  It  had  its  name  from  Februa,  a  name  of  Juno, 

po®*s.  who  presided  over  the  purifications  of  womeo; 

Though  ye  be  the  faireat  of  God'a  aeaturea,  ^^  in  this  month  the  Lupercalia  were  held  in 

Yet  think  that  death  ihall  apoil  yoor  goodly /eafiirai.  honor  of  Juno,  and  women  were  punfied  by  the 

Spenm.  priests  of  Pan  Lyceus  at  that  festival.    See  Lu- 

Report  the/aoAira  of  OcUvia,  her  years.  percalia.    February,  in  a  common  year,  con- 

Skaktpean.  gists  only  of  twenty-eight  days ;  but  every  bis- 

He  Uved  in  court  moat  ^nM,  moat  loved,  gextile  year  it  has  twenty-nine,  by  the  addition 

A  aample  to  the  yoonpt ;  to  the  more  mature,  of  the  intercalary  day. 

^  iSS^gt^^r/^^^  FECAMP^ancLts^j-portof  F^^^^^ 

A  aUtei^a  likeneaa  waa  in  every  face.  de^rtment  of  the  Lower  Seme,  and  late  province 

Addimm't  (h.  ^  iVormandy,  contain mg  about  1000  houses,  and 

No  woman  can  be  handsome  by  the  force  aifeatJet  »  ci-devant  Benedictine  abbey  long  fiuned  for  its 

alone,  any  more  than  ahe  can  be  witty  only  by  the  help  nches.  The  church  is  one  of  the  largest  in  France. 

of  speech.                                                   Hwfhet.  The  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants  b  in  lineni, 

We  discover  in  Jamea  all  the/aaftiraf  of  a  great  but  Serges,  laces,  hats,  and  leather.     Many  vessels 

vBcnltivated  spirit.        Roberiton't  Hitt,  of  SooOamd.  are  employed  in  the  herring  fishery.    Fecamp 

The  great  Creator  to  revere,  lies  nine  miles  south-west  of  Dieppe,  and  fifteen 

Must  sure  become  the  creature ;  pj.  n.  E.  of  Montvilliers. 
But  atill  the  preaching  cant  forbear. 

And  ev'n  the  rigid /ealMrs.               B«nw.  FE'CES,  n.  f.     Yr.fecet;  Lat./tfcef.  Dregs; 

Pair  after  pair,  and  tittering  aa  they  pass,  sediments ;  subsidence ;  excrement. 

.             -^  •  '"^  .•     .   .      ..V  ^.    !•**  f  ***  *  Hence  the  surface  of  the  ground  whh  mud 

Lmt.  •ith  .mp«.«U  .MP  th«  ciKlmg  bo«n,  j^^^  ,,;^  b«.o.«««d.  tl»>/i^  of  th.  flood 

And  hear  behmd  the  closing  rocta  return.  •»      •j..v «l  j       i.*     2 

**—   '  Received  the  rays  of  heaven ;  and  aucking  in 


«^«^««»«>-«^*^.m»                  ^     -.   ..        ^-  The  seeds  of  heat,  new  creatures  did  begin. 

FEBRIC'ITATEjt;.  ».  -\  Fr./e6rtcito»i/(/e-  Dryim, 

Febric;ulo8E,  adj.           I  ^mA),  febrifuge  ;  ^he  symptom,  of  such  a  constitution  are  a  »»r 

Febrif'ic,                          \0\^Yt,  febrifi^:  .aell  in  their/««.                 ArlmOmo*  m  Alme^it. 

bri^^i'T;,  l^ubled  with  fever.'  wTcopy  FECIALES,  or  F„ec.a«s,  an  order  of  pn^ 

these  words  from  Dr.  Johnson,  but  find  no  ex-  fj  ^®^.«"  consisting  of  twenty  pe»ons  amo^ 

amplesofthem   Febrific  is,  tending  to  produce,  the  ancient  Romans,  appomted  to  procUu^ 

f^wLix^   ^^».« :*,«»;«»  ^.  ^^«l^.«^«*.,.w.5i    «.««-  negociate  peace,  8tc.  Festusdenves  the  word  from 

febnle,  constituting  or  consequent  upon,  fever,  -rj^  t  ^ii^.  L  &.^«.  ft^«.  -;«,;«-.  «n  «>n. 


Others 

_^  t    1^        ,.  .      .  derive  it  from  foedus,  which  was  anciently  written 

The  aptriu.  embroiled  tnth  the  m^igmty  in  the  f^^ .  ^^  fr^m  fidus,  fidth.     Otheis  fiom  fiwao, 

^:       ^t  **!!?  '^    r    ^      /•^J«'«««»'  feci,  I  make,  &c.,  because  they  made  war  and 

«w;"'i^''\^'^'**'"^"u*''u  '.  .« "^-^  peaU.    VosJius  derives  it  from  fatu,  of  the  verb 

Bitters,  like  choler,  are  the  best  sanguifiers,  and  ^TZ      '^™'""  ™*'"»      »«fi«  wujv.  «*« 

also  the  best/e6n/«^.  Flayer  am  tl^  Hwmmn.  »"» ^  ^P^ '» in  which  sense  Ae  feciales  should 

Fsftnyi^ff-draughta  had  a  moat  aurprising  good  ^  ^^  »rae  with  oratores ;  which  sentiment  is 

effect.  Arbuthtot,  &lso  confirmed  by  Varro,  who  says  they  were 

The /e6n>S0  humour  fell  into  my  legs.  ChmterfitU.  called  indifferently  feciales  and  oratores.    The 

FEBRIS,  Lat.  Fever,  was  worshipped  as  a  feciales  were  a  fort  of  heralds,  who,  when  the 

goddess  by  the  ancient  Romans.  She  nad  a  tem-  Romans  had  any  dispute  with  their  neighboaxiy 

pie  on  mount  Palatine,  and  in  two  other  places  were  sent  firat  to  demand  the  thing  pretended  to 

in  Rome.  The  following  inscription  to  this  god-  be  usurped,  or  require  the  satisfaction  for  the 

dess  is  still  extant :  Febri.  Diw.  Febri.  Sanctae.  injury  alleged  to  be  done.     If  an  answer  was 

Febri.  Magnse.  Camilla,  amata.  pro,  filio.  male,  not  retam^i  by  them,  that  was  satisfectory  to 

affecto.  the  people  and  the  senate,  they  were  despatched 

FEBRUA,  a  feast  of  atonement  held  by  fhe  again  to  declare  war,  and  the  like  in  treating  of 

ancient  Romans  for  twelve  days  together  in  Fe-  peace  ;  the  feciales  being  the  only  persons  ap- 

bniary,  pointed  to  negociate  between  the  senate,  &c.,and 

FEBRUA'RY,  n.  t. )      Latin,  Fekruarws,  of  the  enemy.    Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Nama,  and 

FBBBUA'rroN.  )  Greek,  foijSoM,  to  purify.  Ilalicarnasseus  (lib.  ii.),  observes,  that  they  were 

The  second  month  of  the  year.    Februation  was  first  instituted  by  that  prince.    The  latter  adds, 

the  keeeping  of  certain  feasts  of  purification  that  they  were  chosen  out  of  the  best  families  i^" 

among  the  ancients.  Rome;  that  their  office,  which  was  reputed  a 
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fort  of  sMerdoiiuiDy  or  priesthood,  only  ended  ment:  lees;  quality  of  aboundinc  with  dreci  or 

with  dieir  life;  that  their  persons  were  sacred  lees;  inuddine». 

and  infiolable,  as  those  of  otner  priests ;  that  they        A«  much  ••  the  nasonable  aooi  doth  in  dignity  of 

were  ereu  charged  to  see  that  the  republic  did  natore,  and  parity  of  tabttance,  exeel  ihiMfeemlmt 

not  declare  war  unjustly ;  that  they  were  to  re-  1<^P  of  organiwd  day^  oar  body ;  m  the  bliMfol  ra- 

cei?e  the  remonstrances  of  nations  who  com-  rishmenu  of  spirit  Mupaas  the  doU  Mtiffectiong  of 

plained  of  having  been  any  way  injured  by  the  **5J** —  Bamm, 

Romans ;  that  if  those  complaints  were  found       ^^^  ^V^  ^^  ^^y  **  *^«  ^V'**  of  »  ««<*l«  ^  the 

just,  they  were  to  seize  the  criminals,  and  deliver  P**     .  /™!f  "'^'  T^'*?  ••  '*  "  "^  P****  '"P  » 

them  up  to  those  they  had  offended;  that  they  "'  •<»  neither  doth  it  partake  of  ^^?^' 

were  invested  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of       p«„,  „„«„  :» .«—  -^    -*-^     i     ""J*  "^/^'W* 

peace  and  alliance,  and  took  care  to  see  them  Whether  the  wUding's  fibres  are  contrired^ 

executed;  and,  lastly,  abolished  them,  if  they  To  draw  the' earth't  pnwet  ipirit,  and  reeist 

were  not  equitable.  livy  (lib.  i.  cap.  24)  ascribes  ItMfeadenee,  which  in  more  porons  stocks 

their  mstitution  to  Ancus  Martins,  A.  U.  C.  114.  Of  cyder  plants  finds  passage  free.  Philipg. 

Vairo  assures  us,  that  in  hb  time  most  of  these  ^  J^y*  the  sonl^  when  from  inglorious  aims 

iiisctions  of  the  feciales  were  set  aside;  though  •^°**.  sordid  sweeu, from/ecutous  and  froth 

Plutarch  says,  that  they  had  still  some  authority  J'  o**  **""*"*^  ••^  •*  ^*»  •^^  »ounto 

in  his  time.    The  feciales  were  crowned  with  To  Reison's  region.  Young, 

wvain  when  they  went  to  declare  war.    Their  *   .  Thither  flow, 

heads  were  covered  with  veils,  over  which  the  t^^aI^/I!^'^'''^'?  T^'' 

ceeaed  to  the  frontiers  of  the  new  enemy's  coun-  Begeu  its  likeness.                             Cowmt 

by,  and  threw  a  bloody  dart  or  javelin  into  the  i?T?rTTMTv  -w      *  ^     i?    ^      j     t  .    ^ 

«™.nd  within  the  «ine.    In  ivy  and  other  l^^^Z^' ^  AJ^'T^J^ '^'^ 

aciait  authors  we  have  the  formuU  uwd  in  snch  r!^""/"*  "*'*''  "*  *'  { ??*%  ^"J*^  •  P^ 

jj^jj^j^jj^^^^^  tEccMDtTY.            Jhfic.  Fecundation,  the 

FECKENHAM  (John  de),  the  last  abbot  of  2^  *"  "*  "^  maUng  froitfal.    Fecundity,  ftuiu 

Wwminster,  wa.  bim  at  riikenham,  a  rillaS  ^'  P*»*«  «*  P«>d«ct.on. 

of  WorcegterAire,  about  the  beginning  of  the  -/j!."!!".^^''  "f  y~ri  •«,  the  l«u  fiemd  or 

wteeoth  century.    When  the  Reformation  com-  *™|*>«  of  chiUwn  d»  4.7 !».  Grami. 

fflttced  he  oppbsed  it  with  great  xeal,  and  was  J^  "^^^v  '^/'T, "  '  »**«»"'  /•«- 

.^. .    »!.    »r*^*^       u       V          *•       j\-ii  oaft«»,  or  to  make  her  fmitfal.                      Browne. 

Wt  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  till  queen  Some  of  the  uidents  mention  some  seeds  tuTr;. 

Mary's  acMssion,  soon  after  which  he  was  made  uin  their  f^m^  forty  years,  and  I  have  found  that 

abbot  of  Westminster.     Queen  Ehzabeth,  whose  melon^eeds,  after  thirty  years,  are  best  for  raising  of 

life  he  had  saved  by  his  remonstrances  with  melons.                                                      Rap, 

Maiy,  when  she  designed  the  death  of  her  sister,  I  appeal  to  the  animal  and  vegeuble  productions  of 

would  have  given  him  the  archbishopric  of  Can-  the  earth,  the  vast  nnmbers  whereof  notoriously  testi- 

teiimrjr,  if  he  would  have  conformed  to  the  Re^  fy  ^  extreme  hixoriaaoe  and/ennidtfy  of  It. 

fonnation,  but  this  he  refused ;  and,  while  he  sat  Woodward, 

in  her  first  parliament,  he  protested  strongly  ^^  v      ^.       .            .  '^^  '****    . 

against  the  Refonnation,  which  occasioned  hi  ^  '^^  di-enmiatad  otbs,  how  great ! 


^ng  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1560.  He  con-  u!«,k'^«.  ««„  J??*^  **'?"*  *      .v 

tiwll  in  confmement  till  1563,  and  was  then  Bxnb  rwit  8o«ee  I  perhaps  I  wrong  thee^sull. 

putundcrthe  diarge  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  u  has  been  supposed  that  the  embryon  veg'^'le 
'*o  days  before  the  execution  of  lady  Jane  after  feamdoHon,  by  iu  living  activity  or  sUmulas 
^^f  Feckenham  held  a  conference  with  that  exerted  on  the  vessels  of  the  parent  plant,  may  pro- 
^fortnnate  lady,  who  remained  as  much  un-  dace  the  fruit  or  seed-lobes,  as  the  animal  fcetus  pro- 
moved  by  his  arguments  as  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  duces  Su  plaeenu,  and  as  vegeuble  buds  may  be 
latimer,  against  whom  he  disputed  at  Oxford,  'apposed  to  produce  their  umbilical  vessels  or  roou 
He  died  in  the  castle  of  Wisbeach  in  1585.  down  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Darwin, 
Feckenham  was  a  learned  and  a  liberal  man,  and  FED.    See  Feed. 

very  charitable  to  the  poor.     He  was  the  author  FED  ALA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Morocco,  on  thiv 

of  several  controversial  pieces :  and  is  spoken  of  western  coast.     It  is  situated  on  a  promontory, 

^thgieatrespectby  Camden,  Fuller,  ana  Burnet,  which  has  been  mistaken  for  an  island,  and  sur- 

F&CHING-SE,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro-  rounded  by  a  fine  fertile  country.    It  has  an  ex- 

▼ioceof  Pe^he-li,  near  Pekin.   It  is  not  ex  ten-  cellent  road  for  ships,  so  that  no  place  cau  be 

live,  and  the  bouses  are  low,  but  the  excellent  more  advantageously  situated  for  the  com  trade, 

^Is  and  pavilions  give  it  a  respectable  appear-  which  it  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  till  the  pre- 

aoce.    In  the  vicinity  there  is  a  fine  bridge,  sent  emperor  prohibited  the  exportation  of  com. 

Dvflt  of  hewn  atone,  216  paces  long.    At  each  Fedala  is  forty  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Sallee. 

^  is  a  pavilion,  with  an  inscription  in  honor  FEIVARY,  n,  t.  •\      Lat  fceduM  (crael),  as 

^the  ardiitect ;  and  at  a  little  distance  a  temple  Fed'eral,  adj.     I  Ainsworth  thinks,  because 

^ted   by  the    late   emperor  to   a   tutelary  Feo'erary,  n.  t .  >  lo  confederacies  were  an- 

^'^ty^  ,  Fed'eratb,^^^'.    iciently  made  without  blood, 

PECTJLENCE,  or^j     ?t,  feculence;  Latin,  Fbd'erative.      Ji.  e.  sacrifice.     An  ally, 

Fac'uLEvcT,  M.  I.    yfgculentia,  fecida,  from  confederate,  or  accomplice:  this  is  the  sense  both 

^vfvuoKTp  adj.       jfeexfacii^  dregs.    Sedi-  of  fedaiy  and  federary.    Federal  is  relating  to 
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FEE. 


%  league  or  covenant.  Federate,  leagued;  con- 
tracted. FederatiTe  is,  having  povrer  to  make 
leagues. 

Daom'd  paper ! 

Black  as  tbe  ink  that's  on  thee,  lenteleM  bauble ! 

Art  thoa  tifedary  for  this  act,  and  lookest 

So  Tirgin-lUe  without  ?       SkoMtpeare.  Cjfmbeimt* 
Sbe's  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 
A  ftderarjf  with  ber.  Shaktpeare. 

It  is  a  federal  right  betwixt  God  and  us,  as  eating 
and  drinking,  both  among  Jews  and  Heathens,  was 
wont  to  be.  Hammond, 

The  Romans  compelled  them,  contrary  to  all  federal 
right  and  justice,  both  to  part  with  Sardinia,  their 
lawful  territory  and  also  to  pay  them,  for  the  future 
a  double  tribute.  Grew, 

The  power  to  which  our  consdtution  has  exclusively 
delegated  the  federaiine  capacity,  may  find  it  expe- 
dient  to  make  war  upon  them.  Bwrhe, 

FEE,  ft.  s.  &  V.  a.  I      Sax.  j:eah ;  Goth,  fe ; 

Feefarm.  )  Swed.  Jfae  ;   Dan.  fee ; 

Teut.  fieh ;  Su.  Goth./ae ;  all  perhaps  from  the 
Goth.J^,  to  acquire.  Property  in  money,  goods,  or 
land ;  payment  to  official  peraons,  or  to  the  pro- 
fessore  of  law  or  medicine ;  portion ;  pittances : 
to  fee  is  to  pay,  reward ;  hence  bribe ;  keep  in 
one's  pay :  for  Fee,  see  the  article. 

I  bete  qood  he  all  myne  with  me  abovt : 
Wisedom  he  ment,  not  fortunes  hrodefeee. 
For  nought  he  counted  his  that  he  might  leese. 

Sir  T,  More. 

In  pruning  and  trimming  all  manner  of  trees. 
Reserve  to  each  cattle  their  property /eet.  Ttmer, 

Though  sweet  love  to  conquer,  glorious  be. 
Yet  is  the  pain  thereof  much  greater  than  the  fee. 


These  be  the  ways  by  which,  without  reward. 
Livings  in  courts  be  gotten,  though  full  hard  ; 
For  nothing  there  is  done  without  a/w.  HMert, 

Now  like  a  lawyer,  when  he  land  would  let. 
Or  sell,/Sw-simples  in  his  master's  name. 

Id.  Tale, 
What  concern  they  ? 
Tbe  general  cause  t  or  is  it  %fee^ft. 
Due  to  some  single  breast  ?  Shakq>eare, 

Now  that  God  and  friends 
Have  turned  my  captive  state  to  liberty. 
At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due/ees  T 

Id.  Hemy  VI. 
Here's  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seize  mc  for  a 
stray,  for  entering  his  /w-simple  without  leave.    Id, 

There  is  not  a  thane  of  them  but  in  bis  house 
I  have  a  servant /eerf.  Id.  Macbeth, 

John  surrendered  his  kingdoms  to  the  pope,  and 
took  them  back  again,  to  bold  in  feefarm;  which 
brought  him  into  such  hatred,  as  all  his  lifetime  after 
he  was  possessed  with  fear.  Damet, 

He  thought  he  should  be  blest 
To  have  his  heir  of  such  a  suffering  spirit ; 
So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perplext  a  tongue. 
And  loud  withal,  that  could  not  wag,  nor  scarce 
Lie  still  without  a/se.  Ben  Joiuon. 

While  freexing  Matho,  tbat  for  one  leane/ee 
Wont  ierme  auld  Terme  the  Tcrm#  of  Hilarie, 
May  now,  in  sted  of  those  his  simple /eei 
Get  the/M-simple  of  fayre  manneryes. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satiret. 

Watch  the  disease  in  time ;  for  when  within 
The  dropsy  rages,  and  extends  the  skin. 
In  vain  for  hellebore  the  patient  cries. 
And  feet  the  doctor ;  but  too  late .  is  wise. 

DrydeH 


A  wealthy  doctor  who  can  help  a  (oor  man,  sad 
will  not  without  a  fee,  has  less  sense  of  hamanity 
than  a  poor  ruffian,  who  kills  a  rich  man  to  rapply 
his  necessities.  TaUer, 

He  does  not  refuse  doing  a  good  office  for  a  man, 
because  he  cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it.  Additom. 

No  man  fees  the  sun,  no  man  purchases  the  light, 
nor  errs  if  he  walks  by  it.  SomA, 

Praise  was  originally  a  pensicm  paid  by  the  world  \ 
but  the  modems,  finding  tbe  trouble  and  rbaige  too 
great  in  collecting  it,  have  iately  bought  out  the  fee- 
simple ;  since  which  time  the  right  of  presentatiAn  is 
wholly  in  ourselves.  Smift, 

When  neebors  anger  at  a  plea. 
An'  just  as  wud  as  wud  can  be. 
How  easy  can  the  barley-bree 

Cement  the  qunirel ! 
It's  aye  the  cheapest  lawyer's /«a. 

To  taste  the  barrel.  Bunu. 
If  he  comes  here  to  take  a  deposition. 

By  all  means  let  tbe  gendeman  proceed  ; 
You've  made  the  apaxtment  in  a  fit  condition  : — 

There's  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you  please- 
Let  every  thing  be  noted  with  precision, 

I  would  not  you  for  nothing  should  htfae^d, 

** — 

Fee,  in  law,  signifies  a  complete  feudal  pro- 
per^. Hence,  where  the  bare  life-rent  of  any 
feudal  subject  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  to  A,  and 
the  absolute  property  to  B,  that  meaning  is  ei- 
pressed  thus, '  to  A  m  life-rent,  and  to  B  in  fee.' 
see  Law. 

Fee  Absolute,  or  Fee  Simple.  A  tenant, 
says  Blackstone,  in  fee  simple,  or,  as  he  is  fre- 
quent^ styled,  tenant  in  fee,  is  he  that  hath 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  to  hold  to 
him  and  his  heirs  forever;  generally,  absolutelj, 
and  simply ;  without  mentioning  what  heirs,  bat 
referring  tnat  to  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  law.  The  true  meaning  of  the 
word  fee  (feodum),  is  the  same  with  that  of  feud 
or  fief  (See  Feudal  System),  and,  in  its  original 
sense,  it  is  taken  in  contradistinction  to  allodiom; 
which  is  property  in  its  highest  degree;  and  the 
owner  thereof  hath  absolutum  et  directum  domi- 
idum,  and  therefore  is  said  to  be  seised  thereof 
absolutely  in  dominio  suo,  in  his  own  demesoe. 
But  this  allodial  property  no  subject  in  Britifo 
has ;  it  being  a  received  and  now  undeniable 
principle  in  the  law,  that  all  lands  are  holdeo 
mediately  or  immediately  of  the  king.  A  subject 
therefore  hath  only  the  usufiruct,  and  not  the  abso- 
lute property  of  the  soil.  And  hence,  in  the  mosft 
solemn  acts  of  law,  the  strongest  and  highest 
estate  that  any  subject  can  have,  is  expressed  by 
these  words, '  he  is  seised  thereof  in  his  demesne, 
as  of  fee.'    It  is  a  man's  demesne,  dominium,  or 

{>roperty,  since  it  belongs  to  him  and  his  hem 
or  ever :  yet  this  property  or  demesne,  is  strictJy 
not  absolute  or  allodial,*  but  qualified  or  feodal , 
it  is  in  his  demesne,  as  of  fee ;  that  is,  it  is  not 
purely  and  simply  his  own,  since  it  is  held  of  a 
superior  lord,  in  whom  the  ultimate  property  i^* 
siaes.  This  is  the  primary  sense  and  acceptation  J 
of  the  word  fee.  But,  as  Sir  Martin  Wright  verf 
justly  observes,  the  doctrine,  *  that  ail  lands  are 
holden,*  having  been,  for  so  many  ages,  a  fiied 
and  undeniable  axiom,  the  English  lawyers  rtjj 
rarely,  of  late  years  especially,  use  the  word  fee 
in  this  its  primary  original  sense,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  allodium  or  absolute  property,  with 
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ubich they  hare  DO  concern;  but  generally  use  1.  Qualified,  or  base  Sees;  and  2.  Fees  con- 
it  to  express  the  continuance  or  quantity  of  estate,  ditional,  or  fees  tail. 

A  fee  therefore,  in  general,  signifies  an  estate  of  Fees,   Qualified,  or   base  fees,  are   such 

inheritance;  being  the  highest  and  most  exten-  as  have  a  qualification  subjoined,  and  which 

live  interest  that  a  man  can  have  in  a  feud :  and  must  be  detennined  whenever  the  qualification 

when  the  term  is  used  simply,  without  any  other  annexed  to  it  is  at  an  end.    As,  in  the  case  of  a 

adjunct,  or  has  the  adjunct  of  simple  annexed  to  grant  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  tenants'  in  the  manor 

it,  it  is  Qsed  in  contradistinction  to  a  fee-con-  of  Dale ;  in  this  instance,  whenever  the  heirs  of 

ditional  at  the  common  law,  or  a  fee-tail  by  the  A.  cease  to  be  tenants  of  that  manor,  the  grant  is 

statute;  importing  an  absolute  inheritance,  clear  entirely  defeated.     So  when  Henry  VI.  granted 

of  any  condition,  limitation,  or  restrictions  to  to  John  Talbot,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Kingston 

particular  heirs,  but  descendible  to  the  heirs  Lisle  in  Berks,  that  he  and  his  heirs,  lords  of  the 

general,  whether  male  or  female,  lineal  or  coUa-  said  manor,  should  be  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the 

teial.   And  in  no  other  sense  than  this  is  the  title  of  barons  of  Lisle ;  here  John  Talbot  had  a 

king  said  to  be  seised  in  fee,  he  being  the  feuda-  base  or  qualified  fee  in  that  dignity ;  and  the 

tory  of  no  man.    Taking  therefore  fee  in  this  its  instant  he  or  his  heirs  quitted  the  seigniory  of 

secondary  sense,  as  a  state  of  inheritance,  it  is  this  manor,  the  dignity  was  at  an  end.    This 

applicable  to,  and  may  be  had  in,  any  kind  of  estate  is  a  fee,  because  it  may  possibly  endure 

bereditaments  either  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  for  ever  in  a  man  and  his  heirs ;  yet  as  that  du- 

Bat  there  is  this  distinction  between  the  two  ration  depends  upon  the  concurrence  of  collateral 

species  of  hereditaments :  that  of  a  corporeal  in-  circiimstances,  which  qualify  and  debase  the 

beritance  a  man  shall  be  said  to  be  seised  in  his  purity  of  the  donation,  it  is  therefore  a  qualified 

demesne,  as  of  fee ;  of  an  incorporeal  one  he  or  base  fee. 

vhall  only  be  said  to  be  seised  as  of  fee,  and  not  Fees  Tail  are  so  called  in  consequence  of  the 
m  his  demesne.     For  as  incorporeal  heredita-  statute  de  donis,  or  fees  conditional,  as  they  are 
ments  are,  in  their  nature,  collateral  to  and  issue  called  in  common  law.    See  Tail. 
out  of  lands  and  houses,  their  owner  hath  no  Fees   of  Lawyers   and  Fuysiciaks.     An 
property,  dominium,  or  demesne,  in  the  thing  attorney  may  bring  an  action  for  his  fees  against 
Itself,  but  hath  only  something  derived  out  of  it,  the  client  that  retained  him  in  his  cause.    But 
resembling  the  servitudes  or  services  of  the  civil  by  a  decision,  which  was  given  some  years  since 
law.    The  dominium,  or  property,  is  frequently  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  a  physician  cannot 
io  one  man,  while  the  appendage  or  service  is  in  bring  an  action  against  a  patient,  who  is  so  un- 
anotber.    Thus  Gaius  may  be  seised  as  of  fee,  of  grateful  as  not  to  pay  him  his  fees.     If  a  person 
a  way  going  over  the  land    of  which  Titius  is  refuse  to  pay  an  officer  of  court  his  due  fees,  the 
seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee.     The  fee  simple  court  will  grant  an  attachment  against  him,  to  be 
or  inheritance  of  lands  and  tenements  is  gene-  committed  till  the  fees  are  paid. 
rally  vested  and  resides  in  some  person  or  other;  All  fees  allowed  by  acts  of  parliament  become 
though  divers  inferior  estates  may  be  carved  out  established  fees ;  and  the  several  officers  entitled 
of  it    As  if  one  grants  a  lease  for  twenty-one  to  them  may  maintain  action  of  debt  for  them, 
years,  or  for  one  or  two  lives,  the  fee  simple  re-  2  Inst.  210.   All  such  fees  as  have  been  allowed 
mains  vested  in  him  and  his  heirs ;  and  aner  the  by  the  courts  of  justice  to  their  officers,  as  a 
determination  of  those  years  or  lives,  the  land  recompense  for  their  labor  and  attendance,  are 
reverts  to  the  gianter  or  his  heirs,  who  shall  hold  established  fees :  and  the  parties  cannot  be  de- 
it  again  in  fee  simple.    Yet. sometimes  the  fee  prived  of  them  without  an  act  of  parliament, 
may  be  in  ab^rance,  that  is  (as  the  word  signi-  Uo.  Lit.  368.    Where  a  fee  is  due  oy  custom, 
fies),  in  expectation,  remembrance,  and  contem-  such  custom,  like  all  others,  must  be  reasonable ; 
plation  in  law ;  there  being  no  person  in  esse,  and  therefore  where  a  person  libelled  in  the 
ifi  whom  it  can  vest  and  abide,  though  the  law  spiritual  court  for  a  burying  fee  due  to  him  for 
considers  it  as  alvrays  potentially  existing,  and  every  one  who  died  in  the  parish,  though  buried 
ready  to  vest  whenever  a  proper  owner  appears,  in  another ;  the  court  h^d  this  unreasonable, 
llos,  in  a  grant  to  John  for  life,  and  afterwards  and  a  prohibition  was  granted.    Hob.  175.  The 
to  the  heirs  of  Richard,  the  inheritance  is  plainly  plaintiff  brought  an  action  on  the  case  for  fees 
neithergranted  to  John  nor  Richard,  nor  can  it  vest  due  to  him  as  usher  of  the  black  rod,  and  ob- 
in  the  heirs  of  Richard,  till  his  death,  nam  nemo  tained  a  verdict.    Stran.  747.    Justices  in  ses- 
est  harres  viventis :  it  remains  therefore  in  wait-  sions  have  no  authority  to  fix  the  bailiff's  fees 
ios:,  or  abeyance,  during  the  life  of  Richard.  This  for  arrests  in  civil  cases;  nor  would  the  court 
is  likewise  the  case  of  a  parson  of  a  church,  who  of  king's  bench  allow  more  than  the  usual  fee  of 
hath  only  an  estate  therein  for  the  term  of  his  one  guinea,  though  a  larger  sum  had  in  fact  been 
life ;  and  the  inheritance  remains  in  abeyance,  paid  for  years  under  an  order  of  such  justices. 
And  not  only  the  fee,  but  the  freehold  also,  may  3  Term.  Hep.  K.  B.  417. 
he  in  abeyance ;  as,  when  a  parson  d  ies,  the  free-  As  to  poundage  to  sherifB  on  executions,  see  stat. 
hold  of  his  glebe  is  in  abeyance  until  a  sue-  43Geo.in.c.46§5.  Where  the  sheriff  levied,  un- 
cesser  be  named,  and  then  it  vests  in  the  sue-  der  fi.  fa.  and  received  the  money,  and  afterwards 
cessor.    The  word  heirs  is  necessary  in  the  grant  the  judgment  and  execution  being  set  aside  for  irre- 
or  donation  in  order  to  make  a  fee  of  inheritance,  gularity,  and  the  money  ordered  to  be  returned, 
See  Heik.  paid  it  back,  with  the  assent  of  the  plaintiff;  it 
Fees,  Limited,  or  such  estates  of  inheritance  was  held  that  the  stat.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  46  did  not 
a^  are  clogged  and  confined  with  conditions  or  take  away  the  sheriffs  remedy  by  action  of  debt 
';<  alifications,  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts,  viz.  ajj^ainst  the  plaintiff  for  his  poundage.     If  an 
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erroDeotts  writ  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  be  Shmll  that  vicCorioiis  hand  ^foMti  here, 

execute  it,  he  shall  have  his  fees,  though  the  l%at  in  your  chemben  gave  job  chaatuement  ? 

writ  be  erroneous.    1  Stalk.  332.    It  seems  to  **•  *^  •'•*»^ 

be  laid  down  in  the  old  books  as  a  distinction,  ^^'^^  ™"*^  ^J>«"  ^«y  »•«'  ^«*»  /»*»«•  ^1 

that  upon  an  extent  of  land  upon  a  statute,  the  *®?^**'  ^^}J!»  wpcnt  of  their  good  begunini^  and 

sheriff  is  to  have  his  fees,  so  much  per  pound  ™*»  "^  ^*®*^*y  '^«  ^  S!fi>  g,^^^, 

according  to  the  statute  immediately ;  but  that  „      ,  ».       ,„ .         ^'    7\f  CT^T~" 

°  I     ..  1      .         »  *     V         *i:        ^.11  *L  How  1  have  loved,  excoie  my  faltering  tongae ; 

upon  an  elegit  he  is  not  to  have  Uiem  till  the  My  .pints /erffe,  and  my  pain,  are  .troi.^;^. 

liberate.     Poph.  156.  Winch.  51 .  S.  P.  j^:^^  i^^^  ^   genUe  number. /«%  creep. 

Fees  are  now  recoverable  by  an  action  for  xhy  tragic  mnM»  gives  uniles,  thy  comick  aleep. 

money  had  and  received,  which  has  been  intro-  u, 

duced  in  lieu  of  an  assise.     Money  g^ven  to  A.  Rhyme  is  a  eratch  that  help,  the  weak  along, 

and  claimed  by  B.  as  perquisites  of  office,  con-  Support.  the/wNe,  bat  retard,  the  strong. 

not  be  recovered  by  6.  in  such  action,  unless  £bd«h. 

such  perquisites  be  known  and  accustomed  fees,  Swm  in  their  latter  yean,  throogh  the  fuhlmm  U 

such  as  4ie  legal  officer  could  have  recovered  ^•i'  li«h.,  have  been  forced  to  stadj  upon  their 

from  A.    6  Term.  Rep.  K.  B.  681, 3.  *»«»•                                                         *"*^^ 

Action  on  the  case  lies  for  an  attorney  for  his  .   ^"  «ny  Uie  image  of  God  in  as,  a  rational  and 

fees,  against  him  that  retained  him  in  hb  cause :  *"r'^^  !^^  i  "1  ^"^  ^*  ^  now  m««ble  and 

and  att^meva  are  not  to  be  dismissed  bv  their  ^^^'  ^T**  ^*  *•?*"  *^^  '^"^^  happmew,  and 

ana  attorneys  are  not  lo  oe  aismissea  oy  tneir  g^^j,    ^        ^           exaltation  of  all  oar  natmil 

clients  till  their  fees  are  paid.    1  Lil.  142.    But  j^^gj,                                                      BrntOaf 

attorneys  are  not  to  demand  more  than  tiieir  just  The  hand  of  God  sheltered  thU/eeM»  plant  from 

fees;  nor  to  be  allowed  fees  to  counsel  without  the  .torm,  and  by  hi.  care  it  wa.  reared,  and  calti> 

tickets,  or  the  signature  of  counsel,  &c.    Stat  3  vated,  and  brought  to  maturity.    Rab^rtttte*  Sermam, 

Jac.  I  c.  7.     An  attorney  may  have  action  of  Daughter  of  woe !  ere  mom,  in  vain  caxeaMd, 

debt  for  his  fees,  and  also  of  counsel,  and  costs  ciung  the  cold  babe,  upon  thy  miUdcM  breast, 

of  suit :  as  a  counsellor  is  not  bound  to  give  WithfiMe  crie.  thy  la.t  .ad  aid  required, 

counsel  till  he  has  his  fee,  it  is  said  he  can  have  Stretched  ito  stiff  limbe,  and  on  thy  lap  expired ! 

no  action  for  it :  though  it  has  been' held  other-  l^rwia. 

wise,  F.  N.  B.  121.     Brownl.  73.     31   H.  VI.  Another,  hideous  sight !  unMamed  appears^ 

C.  9.  Hi.  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source ; 

Fee  Farm  is  a  tenure  without  homage,  fealty.  Though  death-stmck,  still  his/wN.  frame  he  rears; 

or  otiier  service,  except  that  mentioned  in  the  Staggering,  but  stemming  aU,  his  lord  unharmed  he 

feoffment ;  which  is  usually  the  full  rent,  or  at  bears.                                              Bjfrm, 

least  a  fourth  part  of  it.  The  nature  of  this  tenure  FEED,  t^.  a.,  v,  n.  &  n.  s. )    Sax.  pedan,  pcedan ; 

is,  that  if  the  rent  be  behind,  and  unpaid  for  two  Feeder,  n.  $.                 \  Goth,  fodan  ;  Dan. 

years,  then  the  feoffer  and  his  heirs  may  have  an  fede;  Icl.fodr,    To  supply  with  nutriment ;  to 

action  for  the  recovery  of  the  lands.  nourish ;  entertain:  hence  to  supply  generadly; 

FEE'BLE,  ae§.  &  v,  a.^      Fr.   foible ;    Ital.  ^  g™*e ;  consume  by  cattie ;  fetten :  as  a  neuter 

Feebleminded,  adj.    i Jievole,6omljii.JleX'  ^^rb,  to  take  food;  live  by  eating;  to  prey ;  to 

Fee'bleness,  fi.  s.        S'ibilu,  pliant.  Weak;  pasture:  as  a  substantive,  feed  is  used  synony- 

Fee'blesse,                  \  infirm ;  debilitated :  mously  with  food,  also  for  a  meal,  and  a  given 

FeB'bly,  adv.              J  as  a  verb,  to  render  quantity  of  food :  a  feeder  is  either  one  who 

weak ;  now  more  commonly  used  with  the  pre-  P^cs  food,  or  one  who  eats ;  hence  one  who 

fix  en  (enfeeble) :  Spenser  uses  feeblesse,  pro-  excites  or  encourases :  also  one  who  is  devoted 

bably  after  the  Old  Fr./u6fe«,  for  feebleness;  to  the  training  or  feeding  of  cattle  for  market  or 

state  of  weakness,  or  infirmity.  otherwise. 

Whanne  thou  makist  a  feest  depe  pore  men.fehU,  ^  *  man  diall  cauM  a  field  to  be  eaten,  and  .hall 

ciokid,  and  bUnde :  anc^thou  Mhalt  be  blcMid.  ?"' "^  ^"  ^•»^'   ""^  ■*>•"  fi^  «  another  man's 

WkiUf,  Luk  SUV.  fi®i<'f  be  uall  make  reatitution.            JKrod.  zzii.  5. 

Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble-  Barbaroesa  learned  the  strength  of  the  emperor, 

iRSMlnf,  support  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all  men.  craftily /emijii^  him  with  the  hope  of  liberty. 

1  Theu.  KmoUet. 

Thenceforth  the  waters  waxed  dull  and  .low.  To  feed  were  best  at  home  ; 

And  all  that  drunk  thereof  did  faint  and  /ceftfe  grow.  From  thence  the  sawce  to  meet  i.  ceremony ; 

Spenaer,  Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Or  a.  a  caMle  reared'  high  and  round,  Shabipean,  Maebelb. 

By  subtile  engine,  and  midiciou.  .light  You  cry  againat  the  noble  Mnate,  who, 

I.  undermined  from  the  lowe.t  ground,  Under  the  god.,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 

And  her  foundation  forced  and  felled  quite.  Wovldfeed  on  one  another.             Id.  Corietamm. 

Id.  Faeris  Qmeme.  When  thou  do'et  hear  I  am  a.  I  have  been. 

They  paMing  forth  kept  on  her  readie  way.  Approach  me,  and  thou  dialt  be  as  thou  was't 

With  easie  tteps  so  M»ft  a.  foot  could  stryde.  The  tutor  and  tht  feeder  of  my  riot..   Skmktpeme. 

Both  for  great /mUmw,  which  did  oft  anay  gut  that  our  feasta 

Paire  Amoret  that  Kareely  die  could  ryde,  in  ^y^ry  men  have  folly,  and  xhtfeeden 

And  eko  through  heavie  armea.                       M.  je,t  with  it  a.  a  custom,  I  .himld  bluah 

A  better  head  Rome',  glorioo.  body  fiu,  To  see  you  eo  attired.                                    id. 

Than  hi.  that  diakoa  for  age  and  faOUneu.  Beaides  hi.  cote,  his  flock,  and  bound,  ififeed 

Sbfihpettrtm  Are  now  on  .ale.                        id,  Ae  Yem  lAkt  it. 
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The  altettSioB  of  teenM^  w  it  be  withmt  noiw, 
Ml  and  lelMVM  ih«  eye,  before  it  be  fell  of  the 
kSBie  oo}ect«  iMOOHm 

Galen  ipeakeCh  of  the  caring  of  the  edrrbne  of  the 
lifer  by  milk  of  a  cow,  thatflmUA  upon  eeTtain.heTbt. 

At  hb  bcd'i  h^fisdm  his  flailed  Ceme, 
His  itriae  breath,  hit  pollen  ore  the  beame. 

Bp.  HaOTa  SaHnt, 

Tbe  beaat  obeys  his  keeper,  and  looks  op. 
Not  to  his  naatei^s,  but  his/iirifr'«  hand. 


When  I  can  be  profusely /W 

With  crumbs  of  hir  ambrosial  bread. 

Cmmmgkam.  Tk4  Dtne.  (Ms  9. 

Though  laden,  not  encumbered  with  her  spoil ; 
Laborious,  yet  unconscious  of  her  toil ; 
When  copiously  supplied,  then  most  enlarged ; 
Still  to  be  fed,  and  not  to  be  surcharged.       Cswyer. 

Till  canker  taints  the  Tegetable  blood, 

round  the  bark,  and^SMcif  upon  the  wood. 


What  followeis,  what  retinue  canst  thou  gain  t 
Or  at  thy  heels  the  diasy  multitude, 
haoMa  than  thou  canst /ssd  them  on  thy  cost  ? 

Plenty  hung 
TsmpCiag  so  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  my  fill 
I  ipared  not :  for  such  pleasure  till  thst  hour 
At  feed  or  fountain  nerer  had  I  found.  Id, 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed 
Until  iu  lips  e'en  seemed  to  bleed  : 
And  then  to  me  't  would  boldly  trip. 
And  print  those  roses  en  my  lip.        MarvdL 
Boom  birds/esd  upon  the  berries  of  this  vegetable. 

OTOWtUt 

We  meet  in  Aristotle  with  one  kind  of  thrush,  caUed 
ihe  nnmel  thrush,  or  feeder  upon  misselto. 

Id,  Vtdgat  Efromt, 
k  fesifnl  deer  then  looks  most  about  when  he  comes 
to  ike  best  feed,  with  a  shrugging  kind  of  tremour 
throofh  all  her  principal  parts.  Stdnejf, 

The  brachmans  were  all  of  the  same  race,  lived  in 
.(Ids  ind  woods,  mnd  fed  only  upon  rice,  milk,  or 
inbs.  Temple. 

Jitfetde  on  fraiu,  which  of  their  own  accord. 
The  wilUug  grounds  and  laden  trees  afiford. 

Dfyden. 
Her  heart  and  bowels  through  her  back  he  drew, 
iod/ed  the  bounds  that  helped  him  to  pursue,     /d. 
Bnt  such  fine  feeden  are  no  guests  for  me  ; 
Riot  agrees  not  with  frugality  : 

Tben,  that  unfashionable  man  am  I, 
With  me  tlwy'd  starve  for  want  of  ivory.  ld» 

The  frost  will  spoil  the  grass;  for  which  reason 
«ke  esre  to/esd  it  close  before  Winter. 

jnOTtietere  HMnon eiy . 
The  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  must  be 
^(  the  length  of  a  barleycorn,  and  near  as  long  as 
t^  ToUeit,  that  it  may  not  feed  them  too  fast.       Id, 

An  old  woiked  ox  lau  as  well  as  a  young  one, 
^^feed  m  much  cheaper,  because  they  eat  no  oau. 

Id. 
God  advanced  David  to  the  throne  that  he  might 
/od  his  people,  not  that  he  might  feed  himself ;  that 
^  ai^t  do  good,  not  that  he  might  make  his  family 
irest.  Hemry.     Pea,  Isxviii.  71. 

A  constant  smoke  rises  from  the  warm  springs,  that 
ftti  tbe  omny  baths  with  which  the  islsnd  is  stocked. 

Addieem. 
How  oft  from  pomp  and  state  did  I  remove. 
To  feed  despair,  and  cherish  hopeless  love  ? 

Prior. 
Boerhaave  fed  a  sparrow  with  bread  four  days,  in 
vhich  time  it  eat  mere  than  its  own  weight, 

ArbeUhmet  on  Diet. 
AH  feed  on  one  vain  patron,  and  enjoy 
The  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxury.         Pops. 
For  on  the  giiuBj  verdure  as  he  lay, 
And  breathed  the  freshness  of  the  eariy  day, 
I^vooring  dogs  the  hdplees  infant  tore» 
Ad  on  his  nemhling  limbs,  and  lapped  the  gore. 

Id. 
When  I've  my  master's  leave  to  stand 
Cooing  upon  his  friendly  hand  \ 


Feejee,  Fidgee,  or  Prince  William's  Islands, 
are  a  group  of  islands  on  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  exact  number  and  extent  of  which 
are  not  yet  ascertained.  They  are  said  to  be 
situated  from  about  15°  33'  to  19°  15'  of  S.  lat. ; 
and  to  about  175^  of  £.  long.  The  missionary 
ship  Duff  counted  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  They 
are  equally  fertile  as  the  generality  of  the  islancu 
in  the  South  Pacific,  and  produce  the  same  kinds 
of  roots  and  fruits.  Sandal  wood  is  plentiftil, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  this 
valuable  tree  from  hence  into  Tongataboo,  but 
witliout  success.  The  inhabitants  are  a  ferocious 
race,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  their  neighbours ; 
being  said  to  be  cannibals  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.  Englishmen  have  seen  numerous 
baskets  of  human  fiesh,  and  many  bodies  of  £dlen 
enemies  and  slaughtered  captives  devoured.  The 
stature  and  appearance  of  tne  Feejeeans  is  supe- 
rior to  those  ot  the  Friendly  Islands,  their  com- 
plexion is  darker,  and  their  hair  approaches 
more  to  a  woolly  texture.  Their  arms  are  neatly 
feshioned,  their  canoes  of  better  workmanship, 
and  they  are  more  industrious  in  their  habits  also 
than  most  of  their  neighbours.  They  supply  the 
Friendly  Islands  with  tlie  feathers  of  a  red  par- 
roquet,  with  vessels  of  earthenware,  stone  for 
their  hatchets,  and  all  their  cutting  implements. 
It  is  uncertain  what  kind  of  government  prevails. 
Some  of  them  have  been  supposed  suoject  to 
Tongataboo,  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  These 
islands  were  originally  discovered  byTasman  in 
the  year  1643,  who  named  the  more  northern 
Prince  William's  Island,  and  Heemskirk's  shoals. 
They  were  seen  by  captain  Bligh  in  1789  and 
1792 ;  and  in  the  year  1794  captain  Barber 
anchored,  in  a  merchant-ship,  at  a  bay  on  the 
western  side  of  the  largest  island,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  the  natives. 

FEEL',  V.  n.,  v.  a.  &  n.  s.  -\      Saxon  ):elan ; 
Feel'er,  11.  f.  #     Belg.  voeUn; 

Feel'ing,  part,  adj,  ii.n.t\  Goth,  faltoa.    To 
Feel'inglt,  a<fo.  ihave    perception 

Fe'liden,  part.  adj.  /  by  the  touch ;  to 

explore  by  feeling :  hence  to  have  acute  mental 
sensibility ;  to  appear  to  the  touch :  as  an  active 
verb,  to  perceive  by  the  touch ;  to  try ;  sound ; 
perceive  mentally ;  know :  as  a  substantive,  the 
sense  of  feeling :  a  feeler  is  one  who  feels  or  per- 
ceives ;  an  instrument  of  feeling  conspicuous  in 
insects :  feeling  means  expressive  of  acute  sen- 
sibility ;  felt  sensibly :  as  a  substantive  the  sense 
of  touch,  power  of  acting  upon  sensibility ;  sen- 
sibility; perception.  Wickliffe  uses  the  word 
feliden  for  perceived ;  apprehended 

And  thei  knewen  not  this  word  and  it  was  hid  bi- 
fore  hem  that  thei  feUden  it  not,  and  thei  dredden  to 
axe  him  of  this  word.  Wielif.  Xdb  is. 
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They  ahoald  seek  the  Lord*  if  happily  they  might 
ftA  mfter  him,  and  find  htm.  Attt, 

He  hath  writ  this  to  ftA  my  affection  to   your 
honour.  fiKoAjpsarv. 

Hit  oTerthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him ; 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  fAt  himself, 

Jind  fonnd  the  blessedness  qf  being  little. 

lA.  Hemy  YIIL 

A  most  poor  man  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows. 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  fuiing  sorrows. 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.  Shalujmnt^ 

Write  'till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again  ;  and  frame  some/ee/in^  line. 
That  may  discover  such  integrity.  Id* 

The  apprehension  of  the  good. 
Gives  but  the  ptnttr  fe^mg  to  the  worse. 

Id.  Richard  11. 

This  hand,  whose  touch. 
Whose  every  touch  would  force  the  feeUr'i  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty.  Id.  CynMim. 

Henfsd  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference  ;  as  the  icy  phang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  Winter's  wind. 
Which  when  it  bites,  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
E'en  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say. 
This  is  no  flattery  :  these  are  counsellors. 
That  feeUnghf  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Stakipeure. 
The  air  is  so  thin,  that  a  bird  has  therein  nofetUng 
of  his  wings,  or  any  resistance  of  air  to  mount  herself 
by.  Raleigh. 

EtfeeUngly  knew,  and  had  trial  of  the  late  good, 
and  of  the  new  purchased  evil.  Id, 

A  king  that  would  not^itel  his  crown  too  heavy  for 
him  must  wear  it  every  day  :  but  if  he  think  it  too 
light,  he  knoweth  not  of  what  metal  it  is  made. 

Bacon. 
Great  persons  had  need  to  borrow  other  men's 
opinions  to  think  themselves  happy  :  for  if  they  judge 
by  their  owafuUmg,  they  caxmot  find  it.  Id. 

But  why  diould  those  be  thought  to  escape,    who 
fed 
Those  rods  of  scorpions  and  those  whips  of  steel  t 

CrescA. 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  fetl. 

MUtom. 
•     Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined ; 
■JBo  obvious  and  so  eany  to  be  quenched. 
And  not,  9M  feeling,  through  all  parts  difiused. 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ? 

Id. 
Thy  wailing  words  do  much  my  spirits  move. 
They  uttered  are  in  such  a /seUiij^  fashion.  Sidm^^ 
The  princes  might  judge  thi  be  meant  himself, 
who  spake  90  JMingly.  Id. 

Blind  men  say  black  feeit  rough,  and  white  feeU 
smooth.  Dryden. 

The  sense  of  feeling  can  give  us  a  notion  of  exten- 
sion, shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye, 
except  colours.  Additon'*  Speetaior. 

Soon  in  smart  pain  hefeeU  the  dire  mistake. 
Lashes  the  wave,  and  beats  the  foamy  lake.       Oay. 

The  difference  of  these  tumours  will  be  distinguished 
by  the  feel.  Sharp*§  Surgery, 

Of  these  tumours  one  feele  flaccid  and  rumpled ; 
the  other  more  even,  flatulent  and  springy.      Sharp. 

Insects  clean  their  eyes  with  their  forelegs  as  well 
as  antennse ;  and,  as  they  are  perpetually /wltn^  and 
searching  before  them  with  their /estov  or  antenna,  I 
•m  apt  to  think  that  besides  wiping  and  cleaning  the 
eyes,  the  uses  hem  named  may  be  admitted. 

Derham't  Phyrie(h  Theology. 


The  well•BUl^(  woes  shall  sooth  my  pensive  ghost  i 
He  best  can  paint  them  who  cenfek  them  most. 

Pepe. 
Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seiaed  alive, 
Werfdi  such  grief,  such  terroor  and  despair.  Id, 
He  would  not  have  talked  so  feeHrngjIy  of  Codnu'i 
bed,  if  there  had  been  room  for  a  bedfellow  in  it.  /d. 

I  had  a  fetUng  sense 
Of  all  your  royal  favours ;  but  this  last 
Strikes  through  my  heart.  Semihene. 

As  we  learn  what  belongs  to  the  body  by  the  evi- 
dence of  sense,  so  we  learn  what  belongs  to  the  sod 
by  an  inward  consciousness,  which  may  be  called  a 
sort  of  internal  feding.  Wattt. 

He  that  will  not  fear,  shall  ftei  the  wrath  of  heavea. 

Yemg. 

What  is  so  hateful  to  a  poor  man  as  the  porse-pnrad 
arrogance  of  a  rich  one  ?  Let  fortune  shift  the  scene, 
and  make  the  poor  man  rich,  he  runs  at  once  into  the 
vice  that  he  declaimed  against  so  feeling^ :  these  Axe 
strange  contradictions  in  the  human  character. 

Cmmberland. 

Feeling  is  one  of  the  five  external  senses,  by 
which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of  solidity,  hardness, 
softness,  roughness,  heat,  cold,  wetness,  dryness, 
and  other  tangible  qualities.  Although  this  sense 
is  perhaps  the  least  refined,  it  i3  of  all  otheis 
the  most  sure,  as  well  as  the  most  universal. 
Man  sees  and  hears  with  small  portions  of  his 
body,  but  he  feels  with  all.  The  author  of  na- 
ture has  bestowed  that  general  sensation  wherever 
there  are  nerves,  and  they  are  every  where  fouud 
where  there  is  life.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the 
parts  wanting  this  sense  might  be  destroyed 
without  our  knowledge.  On  this  account  it 
seems  wisely  provided,  that  this  sensation  should 
not  require  a  particular  organisation.  The 
structure  of  the  nervous  papillx  is  not  absolately 
necessary  to  it :  the  lips  of  a  fresh  wound,  the 
periosteum,  and  the  tendons,  when  uncovered, 
are  extremely  sensible  without  them,  though 
they  serve  to  the  perfection  of  feeling,  and  to 
diversify  sensation.  Feeling  is,  perhaps,  the 
basis  of  all  other  sensations.  The  object  of 
feeling  is  every  body  that  has  consistency  or  so- 
lidity enough  to  move  the  surface  of  our  skin. 
To  make  feeling  perfect,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
nerves  should  form  small  eminences,  because 
they  are  more  easily  moved  by  the  impression 
of  bodies  than  a  uniform  surface;  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  structure  that  we  are  enabled  to 
distinguish  not  only  the  size  and  figure  of  bodies, 
their  hardness  and  softness,  but  also  theii  heat 
and  cold.  To  the  blind,  feeling  is  so  useful  a 
sensation,  that  it  supplies  the  office  of  eyes,  and 
in  a  great  measure  indemnifies  them  for  the  want 
of  sight.     See  Blind. 

FEET  Bearer,  an  officer  in  the  courts  of  the 
ancient  Anglo-Saxon  and  Welsh  kings.  He  was 
a  young  gentleman  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  on 
the  floor,  with  his  back  towards  the  fire,  and  hold 
the  king's  feet  in  his  bosom  all  the  time  he  sat 
at  table,  to  keep  them  warm  and  comfortable. — 
Leges  WalliafTO,  58. 

f  EHRABAD,  or  Fahrabad,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Mazanderan,  Persia,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  near  the  south  coast  of  the 
Caspian.  It  carries  on  some  trade  in  rice,  salt, 
fish,  and  pottery.  Some  time  ago  the  population 
was  computed  at  16,000  persons,  the  descendants 
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principally  of  Annenians  and  Georgians.    The 

eDrirons  produce  sugar,  cotton,  and  silk.    It  is 

126  miles  west  of  Asterabad,  and  270  north  of 

Israhan. 

TEIGN,  v.a,Uv,  n.  ^     Fr.  feindre  ;   Old 

Feign'edlt,  ado.  I  Fr.  feigner ;    Latin, 

Feigk'er,  fi.  i.  yfi^^y     ^    CQntri?e. 

Feign'isg,  i  To     invent ;     ima- 

VtisTf part.  adj.  &  n.  i .  J  gine ;  make  a  show 

of;  dissemble.  A^  a  verb  neuter,  to  relate  falsely 

or  fabulously.    Feint^as  a  substantive,  is  a  false 

appearance ;  a  bHae  assault  in  fencing. 

Ajid  thei  aspieden  and  senten  aspieris  that  /ay- 
ntien  him  just,  that  thei  achalden  take  him  in  word 
lad  bttaken  him  to  the  power  of  the  pnnce. 

Wkdif.  Luk  xz. 

Ko  sach  things  aic  done  aa  thoo  sayeat,  but  thon 
ftignedsi  them  oat  of  thine  own  heart.      Neh,  vi.  8. 

Each  trembling  leaf  and  whisding  wind  they  hear, 
Aj  ghastly  bug  their  hair  on  end  does  rear  \ 
Yet  both  do  ftrive  their  fearfolneas  to  feign. 

Faerie  Queem, 
Both  his  hands  most  filthy  feculent. 
Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent. 
And  fngneA  to  wash  themselves  incessandy.  U. 
Therefore  the  poet 
Did  ^/^^  that  Orphena  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods ; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  fall  of  rage. 
Bat  Duuc  lor  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

Shaktpeare. 
Such  is  found  to  have  been  falsely  and  fagnedly  in 
lone  of  the  heathens.  Bacon, 

May  her  ftignings 
Not  take  your  word  in !         Ben  Joiuon. 
And  these  three  voices  differ  ;  all  things  done,  the 
doing,  and  the  doer  ;  the  thing /si^iiaI,  Uae /signify , 
and  the  feigner  ;  so  the  poem,  the  poesy,  and  the 
poet.  Id. 

Soch  is  the  greedinesse  of  men's  natures  (in  these 
itkeaian  dayes)  of  news,  that  they  will  niher /eigne 
tbsn  vant  iu  T.  Ford,  1647. 

No  pretences,  no  privileges,  can  bear  off  a  sin  with 
God :  men  think  cither  to  patronise  or  mitigate  evils, 
by  fhaifeigmed  reaaonsL    Bp.  HaU't  CotOempUUume. 
Abominable,  inuttarable,  and  worse 
Than  Cables  yet  have  yenned,  or  fear  conceived, 
Goigons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire  !  MiUon, 
The  mind  by  degrees  loses  its  natural  relish  of  real, 
•olid  truth,  and  is  reconciled  insensibly  to  any  thing 
Uut  can  be  but  dressed  up  into  any  fend  appearance 
of  it.  Loeke. 

Conrtly's  letter  is  but  ^feini  to  get  off.    Spectator, 
But,  in  the  breast  encamped,  prepares 
For  well-bred  /etnii  and  future  wars.         Prior, 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 
Then  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain ; 

Untfagna  a  laugh  to  see  me  search  around. 
And  by  that  laugh  Uie  willing  fair  is  found.  Pope, 

But  charity  mA  feigned  intends  alone 
Another's  good — ^theirs  centres  in  their  own. 

Cowper, 

FELIBIEN  (Andrew),  bora  at  Chartres  in 
1619,  went  secretary  under  the  marquis  de  Fon- 
tenay  Mareuil,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
in  1647.  On  his  return,  M.  Colbert  procured 
nim  the  places  of  historiographer  to  Louis  XIV., 
superintendant  of  his  buildings,  and  of  arts 
and  manufactures  in  France.  He  became 
afterwards  deputy  comptroller  general  of  the 
bridges  and  dykes,  and  died  in  1695.  He  wrote 
w>eTal  pieces  relating  to  the  fine  arts;  the  prin- 


cipal of  which  is  his  Dialogues  on  the  Lives  and 
Works  of  the  most  eminent  Painters. 

FELICITAS,  Felicity,  or  happiness,  was 
deified  by  the  ancient  Pagans.  LucuUos  built 
a  temple  to  her,  and  she  had  anotlier  erected  by 
Lepidus.  The  Greeks  worshipped  her  under 
the  name  of  Macaria.  This  deity  is  often  re- 
presented upon  medals,  and  generally  with  a 
cornucopia  m  one  hand  and  a  caduceus  in 
the  other.  The  inscriptions  are,  Felicitas 
Temporum,  Felicitas  August],  Felicitas  Pub- 
lica,  &c. 

FELICITATE,  v.  a.,  part,  -x  Fr.  felieUer^ 
Felici TACTION,  fi.  s.  [oc  adj.  I  LAi.feucitatum; 
Felic'itous,  at^  \felicito,  to  make 

Felic'itously,  adv.  i  happy :    as    an 

Felic'ity,  n.  8.  J  adjective,    feli- 

citate signifies  made  happy.  Felicitation  is,  con- 
gratulation. Felicity,  happiness;  prosperity; 
bliss.  Felicitous  and  felicitously  follow  this 
sense. 

Set  fortunes  seryanntes  by  them  and  ye  wull. 
That  one  is  free,  that  other  eucr  thrall. 
That  one  content,  that  other  neuer  full. 
That  one  in  suretye,  that  other  like  to  fall. 
Who  lyst  to  aduise  them  bothe,  perceyue  he  shall. 
As  great  difference  between  them  as  we  see. 
Betwixt  wretchednes  endfdicite.  Sir  T,  More. 

The  joyous  day,  dear  Lord,  with  joy  begin. 
And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  thou  didest  die. 
Being  with  thy  dear  blood  clean  washed  ^m  sin. 
May  live  for  ever  ia/Meitg,         Spenaer's  Somiet». 
That  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys ; 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses, 
And  find  I  am  alone  felicitate. 
In  your  dear  highness'  love.       SkaJupeare.  Lear, 
Felidtg,  pore  and  analloyed  felicitg,  is  not  a  plant 
of  earthly  growth ;  her  gardens  are  the  skies.  Bttfton. 

Others  in  virtue  placed  fdicitg ; 
But  virtue  joined  with  riches  and  long  life. 
In  corporal  pleasure  he,  and  careless  ease. 

Miiton. 
All  pious   dispositions  are  fountains  of  pleasant 
streams,  which  by  their  confluence  do  make  up  a  full 
sea  of fetidig,  Barrow, 

They  might  proceed  nnto  forms  of  speeches, /«Iiei> 
taiing  the  good,  or  depreciating  the  evil  to  follow. 


Some  of  the  fathers  went  so  far,  as  to  esteem  the 
love  of  music  a  sign  of  predestination  ;  us  a  thing  di- 
vine, and  reserved  for  the  fetieitiei  of  heaven  itself. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

How  great,  how  glorious  a  felicitg,  how  adequate 
to  the  desires  of  a  reasonable  nature,  is  revealed  to 
our  hopes  in  the  gospel.  Rogert. 

The  fHioitiea  of  our  wonderful  reign  may  be  com- 
plete. Atterbwry, 

What  a  glorious  entertainment  and  pleasure  would 
fill  and  felicitate  his  spirit,  if  he  could  grasp  all  in  a 
single  survey.  WaUo. 

Other  ambition  than  of  crowns  in  air. 
And  superluminary/Wadtisf, 
Thy  bosom  warm.  Yowng. 

Pound  St.  Paul's  church  into  atoms,  and  consider 
any  single  atom ;  it  is,  to  be  sure,  good  for  nothing  : 
but  put  all  these  atoms  together,  and  you  have  St. 
Paul's  church.  So  it  is  with  human  felicitg,  which 
u  made  up  of  many  ingredients,  each  of  which  may 
be  shown  to  be  very  insignificant.  Jokneon. 

FELICUDI,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  the 
ancient  Phsnicusa.    It  consists  chiefly  of  a  vol- 
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amic  rock*  but  has  some  good  com  land,  and  F.  capensis,  the  Cape  tiger,  is  the  nscn  of 

?roduces  oil,  wine,  and  fmit    Population  650.  Labat^  who  was  the  first  that  noticed  this  speda 

^x)ng.  14°  21'  £.,  lat.  38°  34'  N.  which  he  describes  as  of  the  size  of  a  dog,  with 

FE'LINE,  n.  s.    lALfcUmu.    Like  a  cat;  a  coat  as  much  striped  and  yaried  as  that  of  a 

pertaining  to  a  cat.  tiger.    Its  appearance  bespeaks  cnieltv,  and  its 

Even  u  in  the  beaver;  from  which  he  differe  prin-  eyes  fierceness ;  but  it  is  cowardly,  and  gets  its 

ripally  in  hit  teeth,  whidi  are  ouiine,  and  in  hii  tail,  prey  only  by  cunning  and  insidious  arts.     It  is 

which  ia  feline,  or  a  long  uper.                      Grew,  found  in  all  parts  of  Africa,  from  Congo  to  the 

F£LIP£  (St.)>  or  St  Philip  de  Xativa,  a  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  Dr.  Foreta 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  touched  the  second  time  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain.  It  has  Hope,  in  1775,  an  animal  of  this  species  was 
an  old  castle  built  on  a  rock,  containing  several  offered  him  to  purchase ;  but  he  refused  to  buy 
Roman  and  Moorish  remains.  The  Roman  it  because  it  had  a  broken  leg.  It  was  very 
name  of  this  place  was  Setabis,  changed  by  the  gentle  and  tame.  It  was  brought  in  a  basket  to 
Moors  to  Xativa.  In  1706  it  was  taken  b^  his  apartment,  where  he  kept  it  above  twenty- 
assault  and  burned ;  king  Philip,  on  ordering  it  •  four  hours,  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
to  be  rebuilt,  gave  it  the  name  of  San  Felipe,  describing  it  more  accurately  than  had  hitherto 
The  adjacent  country  is  productive  in  rice,  been  done,  and  of  observing  its  manners  and 
Twenty-nine  miles  S.S.W.  of  Valencia.  Popu-  economy.  These  he  found  to  be  perfectly  analo- 
lation  10,000.  gous  to  those  of  our  domestic  cats.    It  ate  fresh 

Felipe,  oan,  a  city  of  Venezuela,   South  raw  meat,  and,  after  it  had  been  several  times 

America,  was,  a  century  ago,  only  a  village,  fed  by  our  author,  followed  him  like  a  tame  h- 

known  by  the  name   of  Cocorota.    A  great  vorite  cat.    It  liked  to  be  stroked  and  caressed ; 

number,  however,  of  Canarians,  and  natives  of  it  purred  and  rubbed  its  head  and  back  against 

the  neighbouring  districts,  attracted  by  the  fer-  the  person's  clothes  who  fed  it.    It  had  been 

tility  of  its  soil,  having  settled  there,  the  company  taken  when  quite  young  in  the  woods,  and  was 

of  Guipuzcoa,  some  time  before  its  dissolution,  not  above  eight  or  nine  months  old ;  but  bad 

established  stores  for  the  purpose  of  trading  already  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  attained  its  luIl 

with  the  interior.    From  that  time  this  place  growth.    The  doctor  was  told  that  the  tiger-cats 

gained  a  new  aspect;   handsome  houses,  and  Uve  in  mountainous  and  woody  tracts;  and  that 

streets  regularly  built,  took  the  place  of  huts  in  their  vrild  state  diey  are  very  great  destroyers 

huddled  together  without  order.    It  stands  in  of  hares,   rabbits,  jerboas,  young    antelopes, 

lat  l(f  15'  N.,  fifty  leagues  west  of  Caraccas,  lambkins,  and  of  all  the  feathered  tribe, 

fifteen  nortb-west  of  Valencia,  and  seven  north-  F.  catus,  the  common  cat    Of  this  species 

west  of  Nirgua.     The  neighbouring  district  is  there  are  many  varieties.    Mr.  Ken  describes 

watered  by  ue  rivers  Yafani  and  Aroa,  and  by  nine. 

numerous  rivulets.     Copper  mines  exist  also  F.  catus  Angorensis,  the  Angora  cat,  with 

there.    The  city  is  regularly  built;  the  streets  hair  of  a  silvery  whiteness  and  silky  texture, 

are'  in  a  line  and  broad ;  and  the  parish  church  and  very  long,  especially  about  the  neck,  where 

is  handsoi]ie  and  well  maintained.    The  inhabi-  it  forms  a  fine  run.    It  is  a  large  variety;  found 

tants,  who  amount  to  nearly  7000,  are  reputed  about  Angora,  the  same  country  which  produces 

laborious  and   industrious.     They  have  only  the  fine-haired  goat     It  degenerates  after  the 

priests,  and  no  monks  or  miraculous  images  first  generation  in  our  climate.    A  variety  of 

among  them.   The  atmosphere  is  hot  and  moist,  this  kind,  with  pendant  ears,  is  found  in  China, 

and  the  town  consequently  not  very  healthy.  of  which  the  Cninese  are  very  fond,  omament- 

FELIS,  Lat  felis,  the  cat,  in  zoology,  a  genus  ing  their  necks  with  silver  collars, 

of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  ferte.  F.  catus  domesticus,  the  domestic,  or  tame 

The  characters,  accoraing  to  Gmelin  and  Kerr,  cat,  is  of  a  smaller  size,  and  has  the  hair  shorter 

are  these :  six  cutting  teeUi,  all  equal :  grinders  and  thicker  than  the  wild  cats.    Althotigh  when 

three:  the  tongue  beset  with  rough  papillae,  young  they  are  playfiil  and  gay,  they  possess 

which  point  backwards :  the  feet  are  provided  a  perverse  disposition,  which  increases  as  they 

with  sharp  hooked  claws,  which  are  lodged  in  a  grow  up,  and  which  education  teaches  them  to 

flheath,  and  may  be  extended  or  drawn  in  at  conceal,  but  never  to  subdue.    Omstantly  bent 

pleasure:  the  head  is  mostly  round,  and  ^he  visage  upon  theft  and  rapine,  though  in  a  domestic 

short.    All  the  animals  of  this  genus,  though  fe-  state,  they  are  full  of  cunning  and  dissimulation; 

rocious,  are  temperate ;  very  agile  in  climbing  they  conceal  all  their  designs,  and  seize  every 

trees ;  alight  on  their  feet,  when  fiUling  firom  a  opportunity  of  stealing.    Tliey  love  ease,  ana 

height;  and  seize  their  prey  by  surprise.    The  search  for  the  softest  and  wannest  places  to 

females  bring  a  consideraple  number  at  a  birth,  repose  in.    The  cat  is  extremely  amorous;  and 

and  have  all  eight  paps.^    This  genus  compre-  the  female  is  more  udent  than  the  male.    Th^ 

hends  twenty-eight  species.    Mr.  Pennant  has  female  goes  with  young  fifty-five  or  fifty-eig|>^ 

arranged  it  in  two  subdivbions,  viz.  1.  those  days,  and  generally  prcwuces  from  three  to  su 

having  long  tails  and  plain  ears ;  and,  2.  those  kittens  at  a  litter,  which  are  blind  for  nine  daj^ 

with  short  tails  and  ears  pencilled  at  the  tips.  She  takes  care  to  conceal  them,  and,  when  she  is 

The  latter  comprehends  nine  different  species  of  apprehensive  of  a  discovery,  she  takes  them  up 

lynxes,  and  the  former  nineteen  species,  consist-  in  lier  mouth  one  by  one,  and  hides  them  io  hol^ 

ing  of  the  lions,  tygers,  panthers,  leopoxds,  cats,  or  inaccessible  places.    When  she  has  nursed 

and  all  the  rest  of  the  genus.    This  arrangement  a  few  weeks,  she  brings  them  mice,  small  birds, 

if  adopted  by  Kerr.  &c.,  to  teach  them  to  eat  flesh.    The  cat  is  inca- 
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pable  uf  re^trainty  and  consequently  of  being  general  color  is  a  yellowish-white,  or  yellowish^ 
tnjucated  to  any  extent.  However,  we  are  told  brown  and  whitish,  mixed  with  deep  gray  or 
tvXL  the  Greeks  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  trained  blackish  stripes.  These  colors  though  they  ap- 
tais  animal  to  catch  and  devour  serpents,  with  pear  at  first  sight  confusedly  blended  together^ 
which  that  island  was  greatly  infiested.  He  has.  yet  on  a  close  inspection  are  found  to  be  dis- 
no  delicacy  of  scent,  like  the  dog ;  he  hunts  only  posed  like  the  streaks  on  the  skin  of  the  tiger, 
bf  the  eye:  neither  does  he  properly  pursue,  but  pointing  from  the  back  downwards,  rising  from 
nther  Ins  in  wait,  and  attacks  animals  by  sur-  a  black  list  that  runs  from  the  head  along  the 
prise;  and, after  he  has  oanght  tfiem,  sports  with  middle  of  the  back  to  the  tail,  while  those  on 
and  torments  them  a  long  time.  The  eye  of  the  the  sides  atu  perpendicular  or  spiral.  This 
cat  differs  greatly  from  that  of  most  other  ani-  animal,  with  us,  may  be  called  the  British  tiger. 
maU :  the  pupil  bemg  capable  of  a  great  degree  It  is  the  fiercest  and  most  destructive  beast  we 
of  contraction  and  dilatation.  It  is  narrow  and  hare ;  making  dreadful  hayoc  among  our  poul- 
coDtracted  like  a  line  during  the  day,  round  and  try,  lambs,  and  kids.  It  inhabits  the  most  moun- 
wide  in  the  dark.  It  is  from  this  conformation  tainous  and  woody  parts  of  these  islands,  living 
of  the  eye  that  the  cat  sees  best  in  the  night,  mostly  in  trees,  and  feeding  only  by  night.  They 
which  gives  him  a  great  advantage  in  discovering  are  taken  either  in  traps  or  by  shooting :  in  the 
and  seizing  his  prey.  Cats  have  a  natural  an-  latter  case^  it  is  very  dangerous  only  to  wound 
tipathy  to  cold  and  wetness.  They  likewise  hate  them,  for  they  will  attack  the  person  who  injured 
bad  smells ;  but  they  are  fond  of  certain  aro-  them ;  and  have  strength  enough  to  be  no  des- 
matics,  and  particularly  of  catmint,  and  vale-  picable  enemy.  Wild  cats  were  formerly  reck- 
riaa.  Cats  take  about  eighteen  months  be-  oned  among  the  beasts  of  chase,  as  appears  by 
fore  they  come  to  full  growth ;  but  they  are  ca-  the  charter  of  Richard  II.  to  the  abbot  of  Peter- 
pable  of  propagation  in  twelve  months,  and  borough,  giving  him  leave  to  hunt  the  hare,  fox, 
retain  this  nunilty  all  their  life,  which  generally  and  wild  cat.  The  fur  was  used  for  the  lining 
exteads  to  nine  or  ten  years.  They  eat  slowly,  of  robes ;  but  it  vras  esteemed  not  of  the  most 
and  are  peculiarly  fond  of  fish.  They  drink  luxurious  kind ;  for  it  was  ordained, '  that  no 
freqaently ;  their  sleep  is  light.  They  walk  abbess  or  nun  should  use  more  costly  apparel 
sofUy,  and  without  making  any  noise.  As  their  than  such  as  is  made  of  lambs'  or  cats'  skins.' 
hair  is  always  dry,  it  easily  giwes  out  an  electrical  This  animal  is  now  become  rery  scarce  in  Bri- 
fire,  which  becomes  visible  when  rubbed  in  the  tain ;  one  vms  killed  some  years  ago  in  Cumber- 
dark.  Their  eyes  likewise  sparkle  in  the  dark  land,  and  another  in  Warwickshire.  They  are 
like  diamonds.  The  cat,  when  pleased,  purrs,  more  frequently  found  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
and  moves  its  tail :  when  angry,  it  spits,  hisses,  and  are  still  common  in  the  Hebrides.  This 
and  strikes  with  its  foot.  It  washes  its  ^ce  with  species  is  the  stock  or  origin  of  the  domestic 
its  fore  paws  before  rain,  and  stretches  itself,  &c.,  cat  in  all  its  varieties. — It  iidiabits  the  woods  of 
at  the  approach  of  a  storm.  These  peculiarities  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  i^not  found  in  the 
are  probably  owing  to  its  abounding  with  the  vast  woods  of  Russia  or  Siberia.  It  dwells 
t^^learic  fluid.  It  always  lights  on  its  feet,  and  with  the  common  lynx  in  all  the  wooded  parts 
is  proverbially  tenacious  of  lifie.  Our  ancestors  of  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  and  their  neiffh- 
seem  to  have  had  a  hif;h  sense  of  the  utility  of  bourhood ;  and  is  most  destructive  to  lambs, 
this  animal.  Hoel  Ddia,  or  Howel  the  Good,  kids,  fawns,  and  all  sorts  of  feathered  game. 
amon^  his  laws  relating  to  the  prices,  &c.,  of  F.  concolor,  the  puma,  the  couguar  of  Buffon, 
viimals.  includes  that  of  the  cat;  and  describes  has  a  very  small  head,  ears  a  little  pointed,  and 
the  qualities  it  ought  to  have.  The  price  of  a  eyes  large.  According  to  some  zoologists,  the 
kitten  before  it  could  see  was  to  be  a  penny ;  till  back,  neck,  rump,  and  sides,  are  of  a  pale  brown- 
it  caught  a  mouse,  two-pence;  when  it  com-  ish  i^,  mixed  with  dusky  hairs;  the  breast, 
menced  mouter,  four-pence.  It  was  required  belly,  and  inside  of  the  legs,  cinereous :  but 
besides,  tfatat  it  should  oe  perfect  in  its  senses  of  Gmelin  and  Kerr  say, '  the  rar  is  of  a  unifonn 
bearing  and  seeing,  be  a  g^)od  mouser,  hare  the  lively  red  color,  tinged  with  black,  having  no 
claws  whole,  and  be  a  good  nurse ;  hot  if  it  spots/  The  tail  is  dusky  and  ferruginous,  the 
&iled  in  any  of  these  qualities,  the  seller  was  tip  black ;  and  the  teeth  are  of  a  vast  size.  It  is 
to  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the  third  part  of  its  value,  as  big  as  a  large  wolf,  being  long  bodied,  and 
If  any  one  stole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  high  on  its  legs ;  the  length  from  nose  to  tail 
the  prince's  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  milch  five  feet  three  inches ;  that  of  the  tail  two  feet 
^e,  its  fleece,  and  lamb;  or  as  much  wheat  as,  eight.  This  animal  inhabits  the  continent  of 
^en  poured  on  the  cat  suspended  by  its  tail,  America,  from  Canada  to  Brasil :  in  South 
tfae  head  touching  the  floor,  would  form  a  heap  America  it  is  called  Puma,  and  by  Europeans  is 
Mgh  enough  tc  cover  the  tip  of  the  former. —  mistaken  for  the  lion.  It  is  the  scourge  of  the 
I^  WalUc^ty  p.  247,  248.  colonies  of  the  hotter  parts  of  America,  being 
F.  catos  ferns,  the  vrild  cat,  is  three  or  four  fierce  and  ravenous  «n  the  hi^est  degree.  It 
times  as  huge  as  the  bouse  cat ;  the  head  larger,  swims  over  the  broad  rivers ;  attacks  the  cattle 
ttd  the  fai^  flattn.  Tlie  teeth  and  claws  are  in  the  very  enclosures ;  and,  when  pressed  with 
tremendous:  its  muscles  very  strong,  as  being  hunger,  spares  not  even  mankind.  In  North 
^ed  for  rapine :  'the  tail  is  long  and  very  America  tneir  fury  seems  to  be  subdued  by  the 
llkick,  niaik«i  with  alternate  bars  of  black  or  rigor  of  the  climate ;  and  the  smallest  cur,  in 
brown,  amd  white,  the  end  always  black ;  the  company  with  its  master,  makes  them  seek  for 
kips  and  hind  part  of  the  lower  joints  of  the  leg  security,  by  running  up  trees.  When  they  lie 
^  black ;  the  fur  is  very  soft  and  fine.    The  in  wait  for  the  moose,  or  other  deer,  they  lie 
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close  on  the  branch  of  some  tree  till  the  animal  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  ordinary  period  of  life 

passes  beneath,  when  they  drop  down  upon  and  in  this  animal  which  is  variously  stated.    Buffon 

soon  destroy  them.     They  also  make  wolves  concludes  that  it  ought  to  be  about  twenty-five 

their  prey.     In  the  Museum  of  the  Koyal  So-  years,  or  seven  times  the  space  of  three  or  four 

ciety  tliere  is  the  skin  of  one  which  was  killed  years,  as  it  has  been  asserted  of  the  lion  that  be 

just  as  it  had  pulled  down  a  wolf.    When  it  has  acquires  maturity  in  three  or  four  years  after  his 

satisfied  itself  with  eating,  it  carefully  conceals  the  birth.    It  is,  however,  ascertained,  that  in  some 

rest  of  the  carcase,  covering  it  with  leaves ;  if  any  instances,  the  lion  lives  much  beyond  that  time, 

other  touches  the  relics,  it  never  comes  near  The  great  lion  called  Pompey,  which  died  in 

them  again.    It  sometimes  purrs  like  a  cat,  and  the  Tower,  is  recorded  to  have  lived  in  captivity 

at  other  times  makes  a  great  howling.    The  fur  above  seventy  years ;  and  one  brought  from  the 

IS  soft,  and  of  some  value  among  the  Indians,  river  Gambia  died  there  a  few  years  since  at  the 

who  cover  themselves  with  it  during  winter;  and  age  of  sixty-three.     In  warm  countries,  qaadm- 

who  also  eat  the  flesh,  which  is  said  to  be  good  peds  in  general  are  larger  and  stronger  than  in 

and  as  white  as  veal.  the  cold  or  temperate  climates.    They  are  like- 

F.  jubata,  the  hunting  leopard,  or  Guepard  of  wise  more  fierce  and  hardy ;  all  their  natural 
Buffon,  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  greyhound,  of  a  Qualities  seem  to  correspond  with  the  ardor  of 
long  make,  with  a  narrow  chest  and  long  legs,  tne  climate.  The  Lions  nourished  under  the 
The  color  of  the  body  is  a  light  tawny-brown,  scorching  sun  of  Africa  or  the  Indies,  are  the 
marked  with  numbers  of  small  round  black  most  strong,  fierce,  and  terrible.  Those  of 
spots ;  the  neck  is  shaggy,  having  a  mane  four  mount  Atlas,  whose  top  is  sometimes  covered 
or  five  inches  long ;  the  hair  on  the  belly  is  of  with  snow,  are  neither  so  strong  nor  so  ferocious 
the  same  length,  and  the  tail  is  longer  than  the  as  those  of  Biledulgerid  or  Zaara,  whose  plains 
body.  It  inhabits  India ;  where  it  is  tamed,  are  covered  with  burning  sand.  It  is  in  these 
and  trained  for  the  chase  of  antelopes.  For  hot  and  barren  deserts,  that  the  lion  is  the  dread 
this  purpose  it  is  carried  in  a  small  kind  of  of  travellers,  and  the  scourge  of  the  neighbour- 
waggon,  chained  and  hoodwinked,  till  it  ap-  ing  provinces.  But  the  species  is  not  very  nu- 
proaches  the  herd ;  when  first  unchained,  it  does  merous,  and  they  even  appear  to  diminish  daily. 
not  immediately  make  its  attempt,  but  winds  The  Romans  brought  many  more  lions  out  of 
along  the  ground,  stopping  and  concealing  itself  Libya  for  their  public  shows  in  one  year,  than 
till  it  gets  a  proper  aavantage,  and  then  darts  on  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country.  In 
the  animals  with  surprising  swiftness.  It  over-  short,  in  those  countries  which  lions  chiefly  in- 
takes them  by  the  rapidity  of  its  bounds,  but  if  habit,  their  numbers  were  infinitely  greater  in 
it  does  not  succeed  in  its  first  efforts,  consisting  former  times  than  they  are  at  present  It  is 
of  five  or  six  amazing  leaps,  it  misses  its  prey  :  scarcely  to  be  conceived  how,  otherwise,  the 
losing  its  breath,  and  finding  itself  unequal  in  Romans  were  able  to  procure  the  prodigious 
speed,  it  stands  still,  gives  up  the  point  for  that  number  of  these  animals,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  and  returns  to  its  master.  This  species  is  time,  they  exhibited  in  their  public  shows, 
called  in  India,  Chittah.  It  is  used  for  the  Pliny  has  supplied  us  with  details  on  this  sub- 
taking  of  jackals,  as  well  as  other  animab.  ject,  which  almost  surpass   belief.     *  Quintus 

F.  leo,  the  lion.    The  largest  lions  are  from  Sctevola,'  he  says,  '  v^as  the  first  who  exhibited 

eight  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  six  many  of  them  at  once,  in  the  circus,  during  the 

feet  high ;  those  of  a  smaller  size  are  generally  time  he  was  edile.    Sylla,  in  his  pnetorsbip, 

about  five  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  about  three  had  100  lions,  all  males,  to  fight  at  the  same 

and  a  half  high.    The  head  is  very  thick,  and  time. — Pompey  afterwards  600  (of  which  350 

the  face  is  beset  on  all  sides  with  long  bushy  were  males),  and  Caesar  400.'    Seneca,  it  is  tnie, 

yellowish  hair ;  this  shaggy  hair  extends  from  informs  us,  that  those  of  Sylla  had  been  sent  to 

the  top  of  the  head  to  below  the  shoulders;  the  him  by  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania;  but,  at 

l)elly  and  breast  are  likewise  covered  with  long  this  day,  the  princes  of  that  country  consider 

hair.    The  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  very  one  or  two  of  these  animals  as  a  grand  present 

short  hair,  excepting  a  bush  at  the  point  of  the  The  same  abundance  continued,  during  some 

tail.    The  ears  are  roundish,  and  almost  entirely  time,  under  the  emperors ;  but,  in  the  second 

concealed  under  the  hair  of  his  front.    The  tail  age,  it  appears  to  have  begun  to  diminish,  since 

is  long  and  very  strong ;  the  legs  are  thick  and  Eutropius  then  considered  the  appearance  of 

fleshy ;  and  the  feet  are  short :  the  claws  are  100  lions,  in  the  triumph  of  Marcus  Aureiius, 

about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  of  a  whitish  as  an  eidiibition  of  great  magnificence.    The 

color,  very  crooked,  and  can  be  extended  or  lions  in  Persia  and  the  Indies  are  also  said  to 

retracted  mto  the  membranous  sheath  at  plea-  be  less  numerous  than  formerly.    As  this  for- 

sure :  their  points  are  seldom  blunted,  as  they  midable  and  courageous  animal  m.akes  a  prey 

are  never  extended  but  when  he  seizes  his  prey,  of  most  other  animals,  and  is  himself  a  prey  to 

The  female,  or  lioness,  has  no  mane  about  her  none,  this  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 

head  or  shoulders ;  in  her  we  see  distinctly  the  species  can  be  owing  to  nothing  but  an  increase 

whole  face,  head,  ears,  neck,  shoulders,  breast,  in  the  number  of  mankind ;  for  the  strength  of 

&c. ;  all  these  parts  being  in  some  measure  con-  this  king  of  beasts  is  not  a  match  for  the  dexte- 

cealed  under  the  long  hair  of  the  male,  give  a  rity  and  address  of  a  negro  or  Hottentot,  who 

female  a  very  different  appearance ;  besides,  she  will  often  dare  to  attack  him  frice  to  fiice,  and> 

is  considerably  less  than  the  male.    The  hair  of  with   very  slight  weapons.    The  ii^nuity  <if 

both  male  and  female  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  mankind  augments  with  their  number ;  that  of 

;iii<l  whitish  on  the  sides  and  belly.     Naturalists  other  animals  continues  always  the  same.    'H)'* 
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fuperiority  in  the  numbers  and  industry  of  his  head  from  his  body.  The  terror  and  con- 
laankindy  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  broken  stemation  of  the  gentleman  may  be  easily  con- 
the  ri^r  of  the  lion,  seems  likewise  to  have  ceived;  he  flew  out  of  the  room,  obtained 
enenruled  his  courage.  In  the  vast  deserts  of  assistance,  and  secured  the  animal.  For  his 
Zaara ;  in  those  which  separate  the  negroes  and  ordinary  subsistence,  the  lion  requires  about 
Moors,  between  Senegal  and  the  boundaries  of  fifteen  pounds  of  raw  flesh  each  day. 
Mauritania;  in  those  uninhabited  regions  above  The  nody  of  the  lion  appears  to  be  the  best 
the  country  of  the  Hottentots  ;  and,  in  general,  model  of  strength  joined  with  agility.  The 
in  all  the  meridional  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  force  of  his  muscles  is  expressed  by  his  prodi- 
where  mankind  have  disdained  to  dwell,  lions  gious  leaps  and  bounds,  often  twenty  feet  at 
ire  still  as  numerous  and  as  ferocious  as  ever,  once ;  by  the  brisk  motion  of  his  tail,  a  single 
Accustomed  to  measure  their  strength  by  that  of  sweep  of  which  is  sufficient  to  throw  a  man  to 
in  all  other  animals  which  they  encounter  the  the  ^und ;  by  the  ease  with  which  he  moves 
habit  of  conquering  renders  them  haughty  and  the  skin  of  his  ftice,  and  particularly  of  his  fore- 
intrepid.  Having  never  eicperienced  the  strength  head ;  and  by  the  faculty  of  erecting  and  agita- 
of  man,  or  the  power  of  his  arms,  instead  of  ting  die  hair  of  his  mane  when  irritated.  Lions 
discoreriug  any  signs  of  fear,  they  disdain  and  are  very  ardent  in  their  amours ;  when  the  fe* 
set  him  at  defiance.  Wounds  irritate,  but  do  male  is  in  season,  she  is  often  followed  by  eight 
not  terrify  them :  they  are  not  even  disconcerted  or  ten  males,  who  roar  incessantly,  and  enter 
at  the  si^t  of  numbers.  A  single  lion  of  the  into  furious  engagements,  till  one  of  them  com- 
deseit  has  been  known  to  attack  a  whole  car»-  pletely  overcomes  the  rest,  takes  peaceable  pos- 
Tao;  and  if,  after  a  violent  and  obstinate  engage*  session  of  the  female,  and  carries  her  off  to  some 
men!,  he  finds  himself  weakened,  he  retreats  secret  recess.  The  length  of  time  the  lioness 
figfatiiig,  always  keeping  his  face  to  the  enemy,  goes  vrith  young  is  variously  stated  by  different 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lions  which  live  near  the  writers;  £lian  says  two  months,  Philostratus 
villages  or  huts  of  the  Indians  or  Africans,  six ;  among  the  modems  the  period  of  gestation 
being  acquainted  with  man  and  the  force  of  his  is  said  to  be  five  months ;  but  it  has  been  clearly 
arms,  are  so  dastardly  as  to  fly  and  leave  their  ascertained  by  La  Cep^e,  that  the  lioness  goes 
prey  at  the  sight  of  women  or  children.  A  lion  with  young  108  days,  or  rather  more  than  three 
taken  young,  and  brought  up  among  domestic  months  and  a  half.  A  lion  and  lioness  of  about 
animah,  wiU  easily  be  accustomed  to  his  master  the  same  age  having  arrived  from  Northern 
or  keroer,  and  refrain  from  injuring  them.  Africa,  at  the  menagerie  of  Paris,  they  were 
M^kea  led  into  captivity,  he  will  discover  symp-  permitted  to  couple,  which  they  did,  five  times  in 
toDs  of  uneasiness,  wiUiout  anger  or  peevish-  the  same  day.  Ijie  first  time  the  lioness  was  with 
ness;  onflie  contrary,  his  natural  temper  softens,  young,  she  miscarried  at  the  end  of  about  two 
he  obeys  his  master,  caresses  the  hana  that  gives  months,  bringing  forth  two  fe^ses.  The  second 
lumfood,  and  sometimes  gives  life  to  such  ani-  time  she  produced,  at  the  end  of  about  108  days, 
mala  as  are  thrown  to  him  alive  for  prey ;  by  three  young  ones.  One  of  these,  about  five 
Hus  act  of  generosity  he  seems  to  consider  him-  hours  after  it  came  into  the  world,  had  the  fol- 
tdf  as  for  ever  bound  to  protect  them :  he  lives  lowing  measurements  :^ 
peaceably  with  them ;  allows  them  a  part,  and  Eighteen  inches  and  a  half  from  the  fore  part 
sometimes  the  whole,  of  his  food ;  and  will  of  the  forehoul  to  the  origin  of  the  tail ;  lour 
ntber  submit  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  than  de-  inches  and  a  quarter  from  the  muzzle  to  the  oc- 
troy the  firuit  of  his  beneficence,  ^lian,  ciput ;  three  inches  and  a  qU&irter  from  one  ear 
quoting  Eudemus,  speaks  of  the  affection  en-  to  the  other ;  four  inches  and  three  quarters  from 
teitained  by  a  lion  for  a  dog.  He  informs  us,  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the4oes  of  me  fore  feet; 
Ibt  a  lion,  a  dog,  and  a  bear,  lived  together  in  three  inches  and  three  quarters  from  the  knee  to 
the  most  intimate  friendship.  The  attachment  the  heel ;  three  inches  and  a  half  from  the  heel 
lictween  flie  two  first  was  most  tender.  The  to  the  extremity  of  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet ;  six 
^,  in  one  of  his  frolics,  having  by  accident  inches  and  a  quarter  from  the  origin  of  the  tail 
bitten  the  bear,  the  natural  ferocity  of  that  animal  to  its  extremity. 

letoined,  and  he  tore  the  ofiender  to  pieces,  but       These  little  animals  were,  at  first,  entirely 

ibe  irritated  lion  revenged  the  death  of  his  com-  destitute  of  hair ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the 

paaion,  by  immediately  destrojring  the  bear,  long  hair  or  mane  on  the  neck  and  round  the 

But  as  his  passions  are  impetuous  and  vehement,  frice  of  one  of  the  males,  which  survived  the 

it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  impressions  of  rest,  did  not  begin  to  appear  till  he  had  attained 

education  will  at  all  times  be  sufficient  to  balance  the  age  of  nearly  three  years  and  a  half;  and 

Ibem;  for  this  reason  it  is  dangerous  to  let  him  that,  from  that  time,  this  has  been  continually  in- 

suffer  hunger  long,  or  to  vex  him  by  ill-timed  creasing  in  quantity.    He  had  no  tuft  at  the  end 

<<azings ;  had  treatment  not  only  irritates  him,  of  his  tail  till  about  the  same  period.    The  hair 

^t  he  remembers  it  long,  and  meditates  revenge,  of  all  the  young  animals  of  this  litter  was  at 

I^t  informs  us  of  a  gentleman,  who  kept  a  first  woolly,  and  not  of  the  same  color  as  that  of 

lion  in  his  chamber,  and  employed  a  servant  to  their  parents,  but  a  mixed  gray  and  red,  marked 

>fend  it,  and  who  as  usual  mixed  his  caresses  by  a  great  number  of  narrow  brown  stripes, 

^th  blows.    One  morning  the  gentleman  was  Inese  were  very  distinct  at  the  middle  of  the 

>*akened  by  an  unusual  noise  in  his  room,  and  back,  and  towards  the  origin  of  the  tail ;  and 

flawing  his  curtains  aside,  he   perceived   the  they  were  disposed  transversely  on  each  side  ot 

lion  growling  over  the  body  of  the  unhappy  a  longitudinal  stripe,  of  the  same  color,  that  ex- 

&»o,wfaom  it  had  just  kiUei,  and  had  separated  tended  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  end  of 
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the  tail.     When  the  mother  was  again  with  came  from  out  of  the  earth;  at  the  fame  tipie,  after 
young,  the  three  animals  of  the  former  Utter  be-  listening  with  the  greatest  attention,  I  could  not 
came  vecy  mischievous.     One  of  these,  when  exactly  hear  from  what  quarter  it  came.    The 
about  three  months  old,  was  driyen,  against  his  sound  of  the  lion's  voice  does  not  bear  the  least 
indinatioB,  into  the  garden  of  the  museum,  when  resemblance  to  thunder,  as  M.  de  Buffoa,  torn 
he  made  a  spring  at  the  keeper,  Felix  Cassel,  ix.  p.  32,  from  the  voyi^  of  Bouillaee  le  Gouz, 
and  seized  his  arm  with  so  much  violence  as  to  affirms  it  does.    In  fact,  it  appeared  to  me  to 
tear  the  sleeve  of  his  coat    We  are  not  able  be  neither  peculiarly  piercing  nor  tremendous; 
any  further  to  describe    the  development  of   yet,  from  its  slow  prolonged  note,  joined  with 
character  in  the  above-mentioned  three  animals,  noctnmal  darkness,  and  the  terrible  idea  one  is 
since  two  of  them  have  fallen  victims  to  the  first  apt  to  form  to  ooe*s  self  of  this  animal,  it  made 
effects  of  dentition,  an  operation  very  dangerous  me  shudder,  even  in  such  places  as  I  had  an 
to  most  animals  that  are  produced  m  captivity,  opportunity  of  hearing  it  in  with  more  satis&c- 
The  lion  that  bit  the  keeper  was  one  of  those  tion,  and  without  having  the  least  occasion  for 
that  died.  fear.'    But  when  he  is  irritated  his  cry  is  shorter, 
All  the  passions  of  the  lion,  the  soft  passion  repeated  more  suddenly,  and  is  still  more  terrible 
of  love  not  excepted,  are  excessive ;  the  love  than  the  roaring ;  he  beats  his  sides  with  bis 
of  offspring  is  extreme :  the  lioness  is  naturally  tail,  stamps  with  his  feet,  erects  and  agitates  the 
weaker,  less  bold,  and  more  gentle  than  the  lion ;  hair  of  his  head  and  mane,  moves  the  skin  of 
but  she  becomes  perfectly  ferocious  and  terrible  his  face,  shows  his  angry  teeth,  and  lolls  out  his 
when  she  has  young.    She  then  regards  no  dan-  tongue.    The  gait  of  the  lion  is  stately,  grave, 
ger ;  she  attacks  indifferently  men  and  animals,  and  slow,  though  always  in  an  oblique  direction, 
kills  them  and  carries  them  to  her  young  ones.  His  movements  are  not  equal  or  measured,  but 
whom  she  thus  early  instnicts  to  suck  their  blood  consist  of  leaps  and  bounds ;  which  prevent  him 
and  tear  their  flesh.    She  generally  brings  forth  from  stopping  suddenly,  and  make  him  often 
in  the  most  secret  and  inaccessible  places ;  and,  over-leap  ois  mark.    When  he  leaps  upon  his 
'  when  afraid  of  a  discovery,  she  endeavours  to  prey,  be  makes  a  bound  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
conceal  the  traces  of  her  feet,  by  returning  fre-  feet,  &1  Is  above  it,  seizes  it  with  his  fore  feet,  tears 
quently  on  her  steps,  or  rather  by  effiicing  them  the  flesh  with  his  claws,  and  then  devours  it  with 
with  her  tail ;  and,  when  the  danger  is  great,  his  teeth.    If  he  chances  to  miss  his  leap,  he 
she  carries  off  her  voung,  and  conceals  them  will  not  follow  his  prey  any  fiirther ;  but,  as  if 
elsewhere.     But,  when  an  actual  attempt  is  he  were  ashamed,  turning  round  towards  the 
made  to  deprive  her  of  her  young,  she  becomes  place  where  he  lay  in  ambush,  slowly,  and  step 
perfectly  furious,  and  defends  them  till  she  be  by  step,  as  it  were,  measures  the  exact  length 
torn  in  pieces.    The  lion  seldom  goes  abroad  in  between  the  two  points,  in  order  to  find  how 
the  day ;  but  sallies  forth  in  the  evening  and  much  too  short  of,  or  beyond,  the  mark,  he  bad 
niffht  in  quest  of  prey.    He  is  afraid  of  fire,  and  taken  his  leap.    One  would  suppose  that  the 
seldom  or  never  approaches  the  artificial  fires  roaring  of  the  lion  would  prove  serviceable  to 
mad^  by  the  shepherds  for  the  protection  of  the  other  animals,  by  warning  them  to  betake 
their  flocks;  he  does  not  trace  animals  by  the  themselves  to  flight;  but  as,  when  he  roars,  he 
scent,  but  is  obliged  to  trust  to  his  eye.    Many  puts  his  mouth  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  sound 
historians  have  even  represented  him  as  incapa-  is  diffused  equally  all  over  the  place,  without 
ble  of  finding  out  his  prey ;  alleging  that  he  is  its  being  possible  to  hear  from  wnat  quarter  it 
obliged  to  the  jackal,  an  animal  of  exquisite  comes,  the  animals  are  intimidated  to  such  a  de- 
scent, to  provide  for  him,  and  that  this  animal  gree,  as  to  fly  about  backwards  and  forwards  in 
either  accompanies  or  goes  before  him  for  this  the  dark  to  every  side ;  in  consequence  of  which, 

{mrpose.    The  jackal,  perhaps,  sometimes  fol-  they  often  run  on  to  the  veiy  spot  from  whence 

ows  the  lion,  but  it  is  to  pick  up  what  he  leaves  the  sound  proceeds,  and  which  they  meant  most 

behind,  not  to  provide  for  him.    The  lion,  when  to  avoid.    Dr.  Sparrman,  in  his  account  of  the 

hungry,  will  attack  any  animal  that  presents  lion,  detracts  considerably  from  the  character  of 

itself ;  but  he  is  so  formidable,  that  all  endeavour  courage  and  generosity  generally  ascribed  to  that 

to  avoid  his  rencounter;  this  circumstance  often  animal;  and  relates  several  anecdotes  in  proof 

obliges  him  to  conceal  himself,  and  lie  in  wait  of  his  opinion.  *  A  yeoman,'  says  Dr.  Sparnnan, 

till  some  animal  chances  to  pass.    He  lies  squat  ^  a  man  of  veracity,  related  to  me  an  adventure 

on  his  belly  in  a  thicket ;  from  which  he  springs  he  had  in  these  words :  *  one  day  walking  over 

with  such  force  and  velocity,  that  he  mostly  his  lands  with  his  loaded  gun,  he  unexpectedly 

seizes  them  at  the  first  bound.     He  endures  met  with  a  lion.    Being  an  excellent  shot,  he 

hunger  longer  than  thirst ;  he  seldom   passes  thought  himself  pretty  certain,  in  the  position 

water  without  drinking,  which  he  does  by  lajv-  he  was  in,  of  killing  it ;  he  therefore  fired  bis 

ping  like  a  dog.     In  burning  deserts,  where  piece.    Unfortunately  he  did  not  recollect  that 

rivers  and  fbuntains  are  denied,  they  live  in  a  the  charge  had  been  in  it  for  some  time,  and 

perpetual  fever,  a  sort  of  madness  fatal  to  every  consequently  was  damp,  so  that  his  piece  hung 

animal  they  meet  with.    *  The  roaring  of  the  fire,  and  the  ball,  falling  short,  entered  the 

lion,'  says  Dr.  Sparrman, '  consists  in  a  hoarse  ground  close  to  the  lion.    In  consequence  of 

inarticulate  souna,  which  at  the  same  time  seems  this  he  was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  took  directly 

to  have  hoUowness  in  it,  something  like  that  to  his  feet ;  but  being  soon  out  of  breath,  and 

proceeding  from  a  speaking  trumpet.  The  sound  closely  pursued  by  the  lion,  he  jumped  upon  a 

IS  between  that  of  a  German  u  and  an  o,  being  little  heap  of  stones,  and  there  made  a  stand, 

drawn  to  a  great  length,  and  appearing  as  if  it  presenting  the  buttpend  of  his  gun  to  his  adver- 
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my,  My  lesolfed  to  defend  hit  life  as  well  as  withitanding  his  strength,  to  seiie  and  cany  off 

he  codd  to  the  utmost    My  friend  did  not  take  with  him  in  this  manner.     Two  yeomen,  upon 

upoD  bim  to  detennine  whether  this  position  and  whose  Teracity  I  can  place  some  confidence,  ga?e 

manner  of  his  intimidated  the  lion  or  not;  it  me  the  following  account    Being  a  hunting  near 

bd,  iiowever,  such  an  effect  upon  the  creature,  Boshies-man  River  with  sereral  Hottentots,  they 

that  it  likewise  made  a  stand,  and,  what  was  peroeiTed  a  lion  dragging  a  buffalo  from  the 

fldl  more  singular,  laid  itself  down  at  the  di»-  plain  to  a  neighbouring  woody  hill.     They, 

teMc  of  a  few  paces  from  the  heap  of  stones,  nowerer,  soon  forced  it  to  quit  its  prey,  in  order 

mnuBgly  quite  unconcerned.    The  sportsman  to  make  a  prize  of  it  themselTCs;  and  found 

in  the  mean  while  did  not  dare  to  stir  a  step  that  thb  wild  beast  had  had  the  sagacity  to  take 

horn  the  spot;  besides,  in  his  flight,  he  had  the  out  the  bubo's  large  and  unwieldly  entrails,. 

niifiMtaoe  to  lose  his  powder-horn.    At  length,  to  be  able  the  easier  to  make  off  with  the  flesl^ 

after  waiting  a  good  hsdf  hour,  the  lion  rose  up,  and  more  eatable  part  of  the  carcase.     The 

and  at  firit  went  very  slowly,  and  step  by  step,  lion's  strength,  however,  is  said  not  to  be  suffi- 

as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  steal  off,  but  as  soon  as  it  dent  alone  to  get  the  better  of  so  laree  and  strong 

got  to  a  greater  distance  it  began  to  bound  away  an  animalas  the  buffalo;  but,  to  nuue  it  his  piey, 

at  a  great  rate.'  this  fierce  creature  is  coined  to  have  recourse  both 

'  An  elderly  Hottentot,'  says  the  same  writer,  to  agility  and  stratagem ;  insomuch  thai,  stealing 

'in  the  service  of  a  Chnstian,  near  the  upper  on  me  buffido^it&^nswith  both  its  paws  upon 

put  of  Sunday  River,  on  the  Cambdebo  side,  the  nostrils  and  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  keeps 

perceif  ed  a  bon  following  him  at  a  great  dis-  squeezing  them  close  together,  till  at  length  the 

(anoe  for  two  hours  together.    Thence  he  natu-  creature  is  strangled,  wearied  out,  and  dies. 

nily  concluded,  that  the  lion  only  waited  for  Bufbloes  which  had  escaped  from  the  clutches 

the  approach  of  darkness  in  order  to  make  him  of  lions,  bore  the  marks  of  the  claws  of  these 

kis  pr^,  and  in  the  mean  time  could  not  expect  animals  about  their  mouths  and  noses.    The  lion 

any  od!er  than  to  serve  for  this  fierce  animal's  itself,  however,  risked  its  life  in  such  attempts, 

npper,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  other  weapon  of  especially  if  an^  other  buffido  were  at  hancl  to 

dctnoe  dian  a  stick,  and  knew  that  he  could  rescue  that  which  was  attacked.    A  traveller 

not  get  home  before  it  was  dark.    But  as  he  was  once  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  female 

««U  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  lion,  and  buffido  with  her  caif,  defended  by  a  river  at  her 

the  manner  of  its  seizing  upon  its  prey,  and  at  back,  keep  for  a  long  time  at  bay  five  lions, 

the  same  time  had  leisure  between  whiles  to  ru-  which  had  partly  surrounded  her,  but  did  not 

niaate  on  die  wtjri  amd  means  in  which  it  was  dare  to  attack  her.    I  have  been  informed,  from 

w»t  likely  that  his  existence  would  be  put  an  very  good  authority,  that  on  a  plain  to  the  east 

end  to,  he  at  length  hit  upon  a  method  of  saving  of  Kromme  River,  a  lion  had  been  gored  and 

^  life,    ^or  this  purpose,  instead  of  making  trampled  to  death  by  a  herd  of  cattle,  having, 

the  best  of  his  way  home,  he  looked  out  for  a  urged  probably  by  hunser,  ventured  to  attack 

Upkrans  (so  ibey  generally  call  a  rocky  place,  them  in  broad  day  light.'    This  the  reader  will, 

iciel  and  plain  at  the  top,  and  having  a  perpen-  perhaps,  not  so  much  wonder  at,  when  he  is  in- 

^icnlar  precipice  on  one  side  of  it),  and  sitting  formed,  that  in  the  day  time,  and  upon  an  open 

<lowB  on  the  edge  of  one  of  these  precipices,  plain,  twelve  or  sixteen  dogs  will  easily  get  the 

he  found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  the  lion  like-  netter  of  a  large  lion.    Some  other  important 

vise  made  a  halt,  and  kept  the  same  distance  as  particulars,  such  as  the  hunting,  &c.,  of  the 

before.    As  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  the  Hottentot,  lion,  together  with  some  account  of  the  late  com- 

sliding  a  little  forwards,  let  himself  down  below  bats  of  the  lions  and  bull  dogs,  we  shall  give 

^  apper  edge  of  the  precipice  upon  some  pro-  under  the  English  name  of  &is  animal.    See 

JMing  part  or  cleft  of  the  rock,  where  he  could  Lion. 

JQst  keep  himself  from  falling.    But,  in  order  to        F.  leopardus,  the  leopard,  differs  from  the 
c^cnt  the  lion  still  more,  he  set  his  hat  and  cloak  panther  and  the  ounce,  in  the  beauty  of  his 
M  the  stidc,  making  with  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  color,  which  is  a  lively  yellow,  with  smaller 
Scntle  motion,  just  over  his  head,  and  a  little  spots  than  those  of  the  two  latter,  and  disposed 
way  from  the  cage  of  the  mountain.  This  crafty  in  groups.    He  is  larger  than  the  ounce,  and 
npedtent  had  the  desired  success.    He  did  not  less  than  the  panther,  being  about  four  feet  long, 
^y  long  in  this  situation  before  the  lion  came  and  the  tail  from  two  to  two  feet  and  a  half. 
Cf^iog  softly  towards  him  like  a  cat,  and,  mis-  He  inhabits  Senesal  and  Guinea,  and,  when 
ttking  die  skin  cloak  for  the  Hottentot  himself,  beasts  of  chase  foil,  descends  from  the  internal 
took  his  leap  with  such  exactness  and  precision,  parts  of  Africa  among  the  numerous  herds  that 
as  to  fell  b^dlong  down  the  precipice  directly  cover  the  rich  meadows  of  the  lower  Guinea. 
doK  to  die  snare  vrhich  had  been  set  up  for  It  tears  its  prey  to  pieces  with  both  claws  and 
Ittm.'  teeth;  but  is  always  thin,  though  perpetually 
Hie  streiq^  of  the  lion  is  very  great    We  devourii^.    The  panther  is  its  enemy,  and  de- 
aie  mformed  by  Dr.  Sparrman,  that '  Uiis  animal  stroys  numbers  ot  them.    The  negresses  make 
was  once  seen  at  the  Cape  to  take  a  heifer  in  collars  of  their  teeth,  and  attribute  to  them  cer- 
nis  month,  and  though  the  legs  of  the  latter  tain  virtues.    The  negroes  take  these  animals  in 
dragged  on  the  ground,  yet  seemed  to  carry  her  pit^ls,  covered  at  the  top  with  slight  hurdles, 
off  with  the  same  ease  as  a  cat  does  a  rat.    It  on  which  is  pla^^  some  flesh  as  a  bait.    They 
Ukewise  leaped  over  a  broad  dike  with  her  with-  make  a  banquet  of  their  flesh,  which  b  said  to 
out  the  least  difficulty.    A  buffido  perhaps  would  be  as  white  as  veal,  and  very  well  tasted.    Leo- 
be  too  cumbersome  for  this  beast  of  prey,  not-  Hards'  skins  are  often  brought  to  Europe,  and 
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reckoned  very  valuable.  In  Ania  these  animals  with  black,  and  thrice  obscurely  annalated 
are  found  on  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  from  with  black  near  the  end.  In  general  appearance 
Persia  to  India ;  and  also  in  China,  where  they  it  has  the  form  of  the  domestic  cat.  Its  length  is 
are  called  Poupi.  By  the  Bukharian  traders,  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  nose  to  the  base  of 
who  often  brin^  their  skins  to  Russia,  they  are  the  tail :  its  tail  little  more  than  eleven  inches : 
styled  Bars.  The  leopard  inhabits  also  Arabia,  its  height  before  is  nineteen  inches ;  behind 
where  it  is  called  Nemr.  Mr.  Foi*skal  says,  that  twenty.  It  is  sometimes  found  larger,  there 
in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  it  will  do  being  instances  of  its  rea.ching  the  length  of  .three 
no  harm  to  man  unless  provoked;  out  will  enter  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tail.  This  animal  in- 
houses  by  night  and  destroy  the  cats.  habits  the  reeds  and  woods  in  the  marshy  parts 

F.  lynx  Canadensis,  the  Canadian  lynx,  has  that  border  on  the  western  sides  of  the  Caspian 
pale  yellow  eyes,  and  erect  ears  tufted  with  lone  Sea,  particularly  about  the  castle  of  Kislar  on 
black  hair.  The  body  is  covered  with  soft-  and  the  river  Terek,  and  in  the  Persian  provinces  of 
long  fur,  cinereous  tinged  with  tawny,  or  gray  Ghisan  and  Masenderan,  and  frequent  about  the 
mixed  with  white,  and  marked  with  black  or  mouth  of  the  Kur,  the  ancient  Cyrus. — In  man- 
dusky  spots  more  or  less  visible  in  different  sub-  ners,  voice,  and  food,  it  agrees  with  the  wild  cat. 
jects,  dependent  on  the  age  or  season  in  which  It  conceals  itself  in  the  day,  and  wanders  over  the 
the  animal  is  killed;  the  legs  are  strong  and  flooded  tracts  in  search  of  prey;  feeding  on  rats, 
thick ;  the  claws  large.  It  is  about  three  times  mice,  and  birds,  but  seldom  climbing  trees.  It 
the  size  of  a  cat ;  though  only  about  a  foot  high,  is  excessively  fierce,  and  never  frequents  the 
and  the  tail  is  four  inches  long,  tipt  with  black,  haunts  of  mankind.  It  is  so  impatient  of  capti- 
This  species  inhabits  the  *vast  forest  of  North  vity,  that  one  which  was  taken  in  a  trap,  and 
America.  It  is  called  in  Canada  le  chat  cervier,  had  a  leg  broken,  refused  for  many  days  the 
or  le  16up  cervier,  on  account  of  its  being  so  food  placed  by  it ;  but  in  its  fury  devoured  the 
destructive  to  deer :  which  it  drops  on  from  the  fractured  limb,  with  pieces  of  the  stake  it  was 
trees,  like  the  puma,  and,  fixing  on  the  jugular  festened  to,  and  broke  all  its  teeth  in  the  phrensy 
vein,  never  quits  its  hold  till  the  exhausted  ani-    of  its  rage. 

mal  fidls  through  loss  of  blood.    The  English        F.  lynx  vulgaris,  the  common  lynx,  is  about 

call  it  a  wild  cat.    It  is  very  destructive  to  the    two  feet  and  a  half  long  and  fifteen  inches  high. 

young  pigs,  poultry,  and  all  kinds  of  game.    He  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  common  cat; 

Tlie  skins  are  in  high  esteem  for  the  softness  and    but  hb  ears  are  longer  and  tufted,  and  his  tail  is 

warmness  of  the  fur;  and  great  numbers  are  an-    much  shorter:  his  head  and  body  are  of  a  grayish 

nually  imported  into  Europe.  color  tinged  with  red ;   his  hair  is  streaked  with 

F.  caracal,  the  siyah-ghush,  or  Persian  lynx,    vellow,  white,  and  black  colors.    The  lynx  io- 

has  a  lengthened  face  and  small  head  ;  very  long    habits  the  vast  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe, 

Blender  ears,  terminated  wi^  a  long  tuft  of  black    Asia,  America,  and  Japan.  His  eyes  are  brilliant, 

hairs ;  eyes  small :  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is    his  aspect  is  soft,  and  nis  air  is  gay  and  sprightly. 

of  a  very  pale  reddbh  brown ;  and  the  belly  and    Like  the  cat,  he  covers  his  urine  with  earth ;  he 

breast  are  whitish  :   the  limbs  are  strong  and    howb  someUiing  like  the  wolf,  and  is  heard  at  a 

pretty  long;  and  the  tail  is  about  half  the  lengrth    considerable  distance;   he  does  not  run  like  the 

of  the  body.     These  animals  inhabit  Arabia,    dog  or  wolf,  but  walks  and  leaps  like  a  cat ;  he 

Persia,  India,  and  Barbary ;  where  they  are  often    pursues  his  prey  even  to  the  tops  of  trees ;  nei- 

broughtuptame,and  used  in  the  chase  of  smaller    ther  wild  cats  nor  squirrels  can  escape  him;  he 

quadrupeds,  and  the  larger  sort  of  birds,  such  as    lies  in  wait  for  stags,  goats,  hares,  weasels,  birds, 

cranes,  pelicans,  peacocks,  &c.,  which  they  sur-    &c.,  and  darts  suddenly  upon  them ;  he  seizes 

prise  with  great  address.    When  they  seize  their    them  by  the  throat  and  sucks  their  blood;  then 

prey,  they  hold  it  &st  with  their  mouth,  and  lie    opens  the  head  and  eats  the  brain ;  after  this,  he 

for  a  time  motionless  on  it.    They  are  fierce    frequently  leaves  them  and  goes  in  search  of 

when  provoked ;  Dr.  Charleton  says,  he  saw  one    fresh  prey.    The  color  of  his  skin  changes  ac- 

fall  on  a  hound,  which  it  killed  and  tore  to    cording  to  the  season  or  the  climate ;  the  winter 

pieces  in  a  moment,  notwithstanding  the  dog    furs  are  more  beautiful  than  those  of  summer. 

defended  itself  to  the  utmost. — The  Arabian    These  furs  are  valuable  for  their  softness  and 

writers  call  it  anak  el  ard ;  and  say,  that  it  hunts    ivarmth :  numbers  are  annually  imported  fron> 

like  the  panther,  jumps  up  at  cranes  as  they  fly,    North  America,  and  the  north  of  Europe  and 

and  covers  its  steps  when  hunting.  Asia;  the  farther  north  and  east  they  are  taken, 

F.  lynx    chaus,   the  Caspian    lynx,  has    a    the  whiter  they  are,  and  the  more  distinct  the 

round  head,  a  little  more  oblong  than  that  of  the    spots.    Of  these  the  most  elegant  kind  is  called 

common  cat;  shining  restless  eyes,  with  a  most    irbys,  whose  skin  sells  on  the  spot  for  £l.  ster- 

brilliant  golden  pupil, ;  ears  erect,  oval,  and  lined    ling.    The  ancients,  particularly  Pliny,  (viii.  8.) 

with  white  hairs;    their  outside  reddish,  their    celebrated  the  great  quickness  of  the  lynx*s  sight; 

sammits  tufted  with  black.  The  hairs  are  coarser    and  feigned  that  its  urine  was  converted  into  a 

than  those  of  the  cat  or  common  lynx,  but  less    precious  stone. 

so  than  those  of  the  wolf.  They  are  shortest  on  F.  onca,  the  American  tiger,  the  jaguar  of  Bu  ffon, 
the  head,  but  on  the  top  of  the  back  above  two  is  of  a  bright  tawny  color ;  the  top  of  the  back 
inches  long.  The  color  of  the  head  and  body  is  marked  with  long  stripes  of  black  ;  the  side.> 
a  yellowish-brown ;  the  breast  and  belly  of  a  with  rows  of  eyes  like  annular  spots,  open  in  ilic 
bright  brown,  nearly  orange.  The  tail  reaches  middle,  which  is  of  the  ground  color  of  the  hair: 
only  to  the  flexure  of  the  leg;  is  thick  and  the  thighs  ind  legs  are  marked  with  full  spots 
cylindric ;  of  the  same  color  with  the  back,  tipped    of  black,  the  breast  and  belly  whitish :    the  u\l 
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is  half  Uie  length  of  the  body.    This  species,  ducting  him.    When  leading  out  to  tiic  Aeld, 

which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  wolf,   and  even  they  put  him  in  a  cage  and  cany  him  on  a  carf. 

)aiger,  inhabits  the  hottest  parts  of  South  America,  When  the  game  is  sprung,  they  open  the  door  of 

&cm  the  isthmus  of  Darien  to  Buenos  Ayres.  the  cage;  he  instantly  springs  towards  the  animal. 

It  is  fierce,  and  destructive  to  man  and  beast  often  seizes  him  in  a  few  bounds,  throws  him  to 

Like  the  tiger,  it  plunges  its  head  into  the  body  the  ground,  and  strangles  him.  But  if  he  happens 

of  its  prey,  and  sucks  out  the  blood  before  it  to  miss  his  aim,  he  becomes  mad  with  rage,  and 

devours  it    It  makes  a  great  noise  in  the  night,  sometimes  falls  upon  his  master,  who,  to  prevent 

like  the  howling  of  a  hungry  dog ;  and  is  very  such  accidents,  generally  carries  along  with  him 

cowaidly.    It  is  easily  put  to  flight,  either  by  pieces  of  flesh,  or  perhaps  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  which 

the  shepherds'  dogs,  or  by  a  lighted  torch,  being  he  throws  to  him  in  order  to  appease  his  fiiry. 

very  fearful  of  fire.     It  lies  in  ambush  near  the  The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  these 

sides  of  rivers.  animals.      Scaurus  exhibited  at  one  time  150 

F.  pardalis,  the  Mexican  panther,  or  ocelot  of  panthers  ;   Pompey  the  Great  410;  Augustus, 

Buffoit,  has  its  head,  back,  upper  part  of  the  420.     Probably  they  tliinned  the  coasts  of  Mau- 

nunp,  and  tail,  of  a  bright  tawny ;  a  black  stripe  ritania  of  these  animals,  but  they  still  swarm  in 

eitending  along  the  top  of  the  back,  from  head  the  southern  parts  of  Guinea.  Oppian  describes 

to  tail ;  and,  from  the  nostrils  to  the  comers  of  two  species  of  panthers,  a  large  arid  a  small  one ; 

the  eyes,  there  also  runs  a  stripe  of  black:  the  the  first  of  which  has  a  shorter  tail  than  the 

sides  are  whitish,  marked  lengthways  with  long  smaller,  and  may  possibly  be  this  kind.    An  ani- 

stripes  of  black,  hollow  and  tawny  in  the  middle,  mal  of  this  species  is  foimd  in  Bukharia,  called 

in  which  are  sprinkled  some  small  black  spots;  there  Babr;  it  is  seven  feet  long,  very  destruc- 

the  1^  are  -whitish,  varied  with  small  black  tive  to  horses,  and  even  camels ;  the  skin  is  fine, 

^ts;  and  the  tail  isalso  varied  with  small  spots  and  valued  in  Russia  at  £l  sterling.    In  China 

near  its  base,  and  larger  near  the  end,  which  is  there  is  a  most  remarkable  kind,  called  there 

hlack.    It  is  above  four  times  the  size  of  a  large  louchu,  whose  skins  sell  at  £6  sterling  a-piece. 

Qt,  and  strougly  made.    It  inhabits  Mexico,  These  skins  equal  those  of  the  old  continent  in 

California,  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena,  and  beauty  and  size.      Though  Buffon  denies  the 

Brasil.    It  lives  in  the  mountains ;  and  is  very  panther  to  be  an   inhabitant  of  America,  yet 

voracious,  but  fearful  of  mankind ;  preying  on  Pennant  is  of  opinion  that  the  same,  or  a  variety 

young  calves,  and  different  sorts  of  game.    It  at  least,  inhabits  that  country, 
lurb  amidst  the  leaves  of  trees ;  and  sometimes        F.  serval,  the  sen'al,  has  tlie  upper  part  of  the 

will  extend  itself  along  the  boughs  as  if  dead,  body  of  a  dusky  color,  interspersed  with  round 

till   the   monkeys,  tempted    by  their    natural  black  spots;  the  belly  and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes 

cariosity,  approaching  to  examine  it,  become  its  are  white.    This  animal,  which  is  very  fierce 

P'ey.  and    untameable,  inhabits   the    woods  in   the 

F.  paidus,  the  panther,  is  about  the  size  of  a  mountainous  parts  of  India  arid  Thibet ;  whera 

^^  dog,  and  has  a  great  resemblance  to  a  do*  it  lives  in  trees  and  breeds  in  them.    It  scarcely 

nestic  cat     The  tongue  is  rough,  and  remarka-  ever  descends  on  the  ground ;  but  leaps  witjt 

bly  red;  the  teeth  are  strong  and  sharp;  the  great  agility  from  tree  to  tree.     It  is  called  by 

^i  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  of  a  yellow  the  natives  of  Malabar  the  marapute,  by  the 

or  bright  tawny  color,  variegated  with  roundish  Portuguese  the  serval. 

Mack  spots,  and  the  hair  is  short     Each  spot  is        F.  tigrina,  the  margay  of  Bufibn,  is  about  the 

composed  of  four  or  five  small  spots,  with  a  size  of  a  common  cat      The  upper  part  of  the 

^Qgle  spot  in  the  centre.    He  has  a  cruel  and  head,  the  neck,  back,  sides,    shoulders,  and 

ferocious  aspect;  his  motionsare  brisk  and  lively;  thighs,  are  of  a  bright  tawny  color;  the  &ce  is 

^is  cry  resembles  the  growl  of  an  enraged  dog,  striped  downwards  with  black :   the  shoulders 

^t  is  more  strong  and  rough.    The  panther  in-  and  body  are  marked  with  stripes  and  oblong 

babits  Africa,  from  Barbary  to  the  remotest  parts  large  black  spots:  the  legs  with  small  spots:  the 

<^  Guinea.    This  species  is  next  in  size  to  the  thighs  are  whitish  spotted  with  black:  the  tail  is 

^^;  next  to  it  in  cruelty,  and  its  general  en-  very  long,  marked  with  black,  tawny  and  gray, 

loity  to  the  animal  creation :  it  is  to  Africa  what  It  inhabits  South  America,  where  it  livbs  on  thr 

^  former  is  to  Asia,  with  this  alleviation,  that  feathered  ,game  and  on  poultry.    It  is  untame- 

it  prefers  the  flesh  of  brutes  to  that  of  mankind ;  able.     It 'makes  a  noise  like  the  common  cat; 

l^ut,  when  pressed  with  hunger, attacks  every  liv-  lives  much  in  trees;  it  is  very  active  and  goes 

ing  creature  without  distinction.     Its  manner  o^  by  bounds  or  leaps.     It  brings  forth  in  all  sea 

^ing  its  prey  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  tiger,  sons  of  the  year,  in  hollow  trees,  and  has  two  a^ 

always  by  surprise,  either  lurking  in  thickets  a  time. 

or  creeping  on  its  belly  till  it  comes  within  reach ;        F.  tigris,  the  tiger,  according  to  some  author.^ 

it  will  also  climb  up  trees  in  pursuit  of  monkeys  is  larger,  and   according  to  others    somewhat 

and  smaller  animals,  so  that  none  are  secure  from  less,  than  the  lion.     M.  de  la  Landemagon  as- 

'ts  attacks.     He  is  not  so  perfectly  ungovernable  sures  us,  that  he  has  seen  a  tiger  in  the  East 

^^  the  tiger :  but,  notwithstanding  all  attempts  Indies  fifteen  feet  long,  including  undoubtedly 

•o  render  him  obedient  and  tractable,  he  may  the  length  of  the  tail,  which,  supposing  it  to  be 

rather  be  said  to  be  subdued  than  tamed ;  for  he  four  feet,  makes   the  body  of  the  tiger  about 

sever  entirely  loses  his  natural  ferocity.  Accord-  eleven  feet  in  length.  The  skeleton  preserved  in 

mj^Iy,  when  kept  with  a  view  to  the  hunting  of  the  ci-devant  royal  cabinet  at  Paris,  indicate-t 

bucks,  goats,  or  other  animals,  prcat  care  is  ne-  that  the  animal  was  about  seven  feet  long  from 

w^sary  in  training  him,  a:.d  still  greater  in  con-  the  point  of  the  m'jzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail; 
Vol.  IX.                          or  ^ 
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but  then  it  must  be  considered,  that  he  wag  like  the  hog,  loves  to  wallow  n  tlie  mire;  and, 
caught  young,  and  lived  all  his  days  in  confine-  on  that  account,  frequents  tlie  banks  of  rivers; 
menL  The  head  of  the  tiger  is  large  and  the  tiger,  to  quench  his  raging  thirst,  is  met  vfith 
roundish;  and  the  ears  are  short,  and  at  a  great  in  places  contiguous  to  them.  Pliny  has  been 
distance  from  each  other.  The  form  of  the  often  censured  by  the  modems,  for  calling  the 
body  has  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  tiger  animal  tremendte  velocitatis;  they  allow  it 
panther.  The  skin  is  of  a  darkish  yellow  color  great  agility  in  its  bounds,  but  deny  its  swiftness 
striped  with  long  black  streaks ;  the  hair  is  in  pursuit.  Two  travellers  of  authority,  how- 
short,  excepting  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  where  ever,  both  eye-witnesses,  confirm  what  PUny 
it  is  about  four  inches  long.  The  point  of  the  says:  the  one  indeed  only  mentions  in  general 
tail  is  black,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  interspersed  its  vast  fleetness :  the  other  saw  a  trial  between 
with  black  rings.  His  legs  and  claws  resemble  one  and  a  swift  horse,  whose  rider  escaped 
those  of  the  lion,  only  the  legs  are  much  shorter  merely  by  getting  amidst  a  circle  of  armed  men. 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  The  The  chase  of  this  animal  vns  a  favorite  diver- 
tiger  is  more  ferocious  and  savage  than  the  lion,  sion  with  the  great  Cam-hi,  the  Chinese  mo- 
Although  gorged  with  carnage,  his  thirst  for  narch,  in  whose  company  Mr.  Bell,  and  father 
blood  is  not  appeased;  he  seizes  and  tears  in  Gerbillon,  saw  these  proofs  of  the  tiger's  speed, 
pieces  a  new  prey  with  equal  fury  and  rapacity.  The  tiger,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  is  peculiar 
the  very  moment  after  devouring  a  former  one;  to  Asia ;  and  is  found  as  fsatr  north  as  China  and 
he  lays  waste  the  country  he  inhabits ;  he  nei-  Chinese  Tartary,  and  about  lake  Aral  and  the 
ther  dreads  the  aspect  nor  the  weapons  of  men;  Altaic  mountains.  It  inhabits  Mount  Ararat  and 
slaughters  whole  troops  of  domestic  animals;  Hyrcania,&mous  of  old  for  wild  beasts;  but  the 
and  attacks  young  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  &c.,  greatest  numbers,  the  largest,  and  the  most  cruel, 
and  sometimes  even  braves  the  lion  himself,  are  met  with  in  India  and  its  islands.  In  Su- 
The  tiger  seems  to  have  no  other  instinct,  but  a  matra  the  natives  are  so  infiituated  that  they 
constant  thirst  after  blood,  a  blind  f^uy  which  seldom  kill  them,  having  a  notion  that  they  are 
knows  no  bounds  or  distinction,  and  which  often  animated  by  the  souls  of  their  ancestors.  The 
stimulates  him  to  devour  his  own  young,  and  to  tiger  has  alvifays  been  more  rare  than  the  Hon; 
•tear  the  mother  in  pieces  for  endeavouring  to  de-  though  the  female  brings  forth  an  equal  number 
fend  them.  He  lies  in  wait  on  the  banks  of  of  young,  viz.  four  or  five  at  a  litter.  The  female 
rivers,  &c.,  where  the  heat  of  the  climate  obliges  is  furious  at  all  times;  but,  when  her  young  are 
,other  animals  to  repair  for  drink.  Here  he  attempted  to  be  taken  from  her,  her  rage  is  re- 
seizes  his  prey,  or  rather  multiplies  his  mas-  doubled:  she  braves  every  danger:  she  pursues 
sacres;  for  he  no  sooner  kills  one  animal,  than  the  ravishers,  who  are  obliged,  when  hard 
he  flies  with  equal  fury  upon  the  next,  plunges  pressed,  to  d^f^o  one  of  the  young  in  order  to  re- 
his  head  into  their  bodies  and  drinks  their  tard  her  mo(  on;  she  stops,  takes  it  up,  and 
blood.  However,  when  he  kills  a  large  animal,  as  carries  it  into  some  secret  part  of  the  forest; 
a  horse  or  buffalo,  he  sometimes  does  not  tear  out  but  she  instantly  returns  and  pursues  the  hunters 
the  entrails  on  the  spot,  but,  to  prevent  any  inter-  into  their  villages  or  boats.  *  The  tiger  moves 
ruption,  drags  off  the  whole  carcase  to  the  wood,  the  skin  of  his  face,  grinds  his  teeth,  and  roars, 
with  incredible  swiftness.  This  is  a  sufficient  like  the  lion ;  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  is  dif- 
specimen  of  the  strength  of  this  rapacious  ani-  ferent. 

mal.      Neither   indulgence    nor    restraint  can        F.    uncia,  the  ounce,  is  less  than  the  panther; 

tame  the  tiger.  He  is  equally  irritated  vrith  good  the  tail  is  longer;  the  hair  is  likewise  longer,  and 

as  with  bad  treatment:  he  tears  the  hand  which  of  a  whitish-gray  color,  marked  with  irregular 

nourishes  him  with  equal  fury  as  that  which  ad-  black  spots.    The  ounce  is  easily  tamed ;  and  is 

ministers  blows:  he  roars  and  is  enraged  at  the  employed  in  hunting  in  severu  parts  of  Asia, 

sight  of  every  living  creature.     There  is  a  sort  yruere  dogs  are  very  scarce.    He  has  not  the  de- 

of  cruelfy  in  his  devastations,  unknown  to  the  licate  scent  of  a  dog;  does  not  trace  other  ani- 

lion;  as  well  as  a  cowardliness  in  his  sudden  mals  by  the  smell;   neither  can  he  run  them 

retreat  on  any  disappointment     'I  was  in-  down  in  a  fair  chase;  but  lies  in  wait  for  their 

formed,'  says  Pennant, '  by  very  good  authority,  approach,  and  then  darts  upon  them  unawares, 

that,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  some  gen-  He  leaps  so  nimbly,  that  he  easily  clears  a  ditch 

tlemen  and  ladues,  being  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  or  a  wall  several  feet  high;  he  often  climbs  trees, 

under  a  shade  of  trees,  on  the  bank  of  a  river  waits  till  some  animal  passes,  and  instantly  leaps 

in  Bengal,  observed  a  tiger  preparing  for  its  upon  them.  This  method  of  catching  their  prey, 

fatal  sprint;   one  of  the  ladies,  with  amazing  is  practised  by  the  panther  and  leopard,  as  well 

presence  of  mind,  laid  hold  of  an  umbrella,  and  as  by  the  ounce.     The  ounce  inhabits  Barbary, 

furled  it  full  in  the  animal's  &ce,  which  instantly  Persia,  Hyrcania,  .and  China;  from  which  last 
retired,  and  gave  the  company  an  opportunity  of    place   the  skins  are  brought  into  Russia,  and 

removing  from  so  terrible  a  neighbour.  Another  sold  for  20s.  a-piece.    It  is  an  animal  of  a  more 

party  had  not  the  same  good  fortune :  a  tiger  gentle  and  mild  nature  than  roost  of  the  pre- 

darted  among  them  while  they  were  at  dinner,  ceding.    It  is  like  the  F.  leopardus,  used  for  the 

seized  on  one  gentlemen, 4;arried  him  off,  and  he  chace  of  antelopes,  and  even  hares;  but, instead 

never  was  more  heard  of.'    There  is  in  some  of  being  conveyed  in  awaggon,  is  carried  on  the 

parts  of  India  a  popular  notion,  that  the  rhino-  crupper  on  horseback.    It  is  under  as  much 

oeros  and  the  tiger  are  in  friendship,  because  command  as  a  setting-dog;  returns  at  the  least 

they  are  often  found  near  each  other.      But  Mr.  call,  and  jumps  up  behind  its  master.     This 

Pennant  says,  the  fact  is,  that  the  rhinoceros,  animal  is  supposed  to  be  the  xapiaXte  oXiyorfpo, 
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or  less  panther  of  Oppian,  and  Uie  panthera  of 
Pliny. 

F£LL»ai$.         ^      Sax.    pelle;    Old    Fr. 

Fellness,  n.  s.    STeutand  Belgj^/.  Cruel; 

FiLLTy  <K^'.         J  barbarous ;    savage ;    atro- 
cious. 

SgoM  meete  they  both ;  both  feU  and  fdrioiu. 
That  daunted  with  their  forces  hideous 
Their  tteedt  doe  stagger,  and  amazed  stand. 

Spetuer'a  Faeri»  Queene. 

When  his  brother  saw  the  red  b^pod  trail 
Adova  «o  hat,  and  all  his  armour  steep. 
For  rajftUnem  load  he  'gan  to  weep.  Id, 

Fair  ye  be  sore,  bat  crnel  and  unkind  ; 
As  ii  s  tyger,  that  with  greediness. 
Hinu  after  Uood,  when  he  by  chance  doth  find 
A  feeble  beast  doih/eUg  him  oppress.  Spenier. 

8<»/ell«l  fiDea, 
Wkon  passinm  and  whose  plots  have  bioke  their 

sleep. 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 
Ssme  tfick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends, 

Shakapeart. 

It  seemed  lury,  discord,  madness /W/, 
Flew  £rom  his  lap  when  he  unfolds  Uie  same. 

Fairfax. 

I  know  thee,  love !  wild  at  the  raging  main, 
More/eff  than  tygers  on  the  Lybian  plain.        Pope, 

ScOTaing  all  the  taming  arts  of  man. 
The  keen  hyena,  fOlut  of  the  fM,  Thonuom. 

r  indulge  fell  Rapine's  desolating  lost. 

To  drench  the  Imlmy  lawn  in  streaming  gore. 
To  spam  the  hero's  eold  and  silent  dust— 

Aie  these  thy  joya  ?  Nor  throba  thy  heart  for  more  ? 

BeattU, 

FELt,fi.s.        1       Sax.  pele;    Teut.  feU; 

Fellmohgeb,  $Belg.  vel^  of  Goth,  oe/o,  to 
oorer;  or,  as  some  writers  think,  from  Lat  peUit; 
Or.  ^(XXoc-  The  skin ;  the  hide  of  a  beast :  a 
feUmoi^er  is  one  that  dresses  or  prepares  hides. 

Wipe  thine  eye  ; 
The  goujen  shall  devour  them,  fleaU  and  feU, 
Bre  they  shall  make  us  weep.  Shakiptare, 

The  time  haa  been  my  senses  would  have  cooled 
To  hear  e  night-ahriek ;  and  my  fM  of  hair 
▼oald  at  a  diamal  treatise  rouse  and  stir.  Id, 

Fell,  V.  a.       3  '  Sax.  pyllan;  Teut  felien; 

Feller,  n.  s.  $Goth.  feUa,  To  knock  down; 
bring  to  the  ground ;  down,  or  along,  added 
seem  redundant. 

Since  then  art  laid  down,  no  feUer  is  come  up 
afaiast  OS.  /n.  xiv.  8. 

Whoa  so  diamayd  when  that  his  foe  beheld, 
Re  cut  to  snffer  him  no  more  respire, 
Bot  gan  his  study  steme  about  to  weld. 
And  bim  so  ation^y  stroke,  that  to  the  ground  him 
ftU  Spemer*i  Faerie  Queene, 

Then  would  he  seem  a  fanner  that  would  sell 
Baigsios  of  woods,  which  he  did  Utely/eU.  Huhberd, 

Villain,  stand,  or  111  fell  thee  down.   Shakipeare, 

Up  sod  down  he  traverses  his  ground ; 
^0w  wards  mfiUimf  blow,  now  strikes  again, 

Dan. 

Taking  the  email  end  of  his  musket  in  his  hand,  he 
itnid  him  on  the  head  with  the  stock,  and  felled  him. 

Rakigh. 

Vheaeaa  great  Aitfaor  lies  in  ruder  oke  ; 
"^at  never  felt  none  bat  the /eUer'«  stroke. 

Bp.  HaU't  SaHrtt. 
On  their  whole  host  I  flew 
Caarmed,  and  with  a  trivial  weapon  feUed 
^^\t  choicest  yoath  :  they  only  lived  who  fled. 

JfiUON. 


Proud  Arcite  and  fierce  Palamont 
In  mortal  battle,  doubling  blow  on  blow ; 
Like  lightning  flamed  their  falchions  to  and  fro. 
And  shot  a  dreadful  gleam ;  so  strong  they  struck^ 
There  seemed  less  force  required  to/«U  an  oak. 

Drydem, 

I  fetled  aUmg  a  man  of  bearded  face. 
His  limbs  all  covered  with  a  ahining  case*  Id, 

The  poplars  uefeUed,  farewell  to  the  shade. 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  ok>1  colonnade  : 
The  winds  play  no  longer  and  sing  in  the  leaves. 
Nor  Ouse  in  Ids  bosom  their  image  receives.  Cou^r. 

Fell.    See  Fall. 

Fbll  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  English  divine, 
bom  at  Longworth  in  Berkshire,  in  1625,  and 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which  his 
father  was  dean.  In  1648  he  was  ejected  by 
the  parliamentary  visitors,  being  then  in  orders; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  Restoration,  lived  at 
Oxford  a  retired  and  studious  life.  He  was 
installed  canon  of  Christ  Church,  in  July  1660; 
and  dean  in  1661 ;  in  which  places  he  did  great 
services  to  the  college,  ana  reformed  several 
abuses.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Oxford 
in  1675;  and  had  leaye  to  hold  his  deanery  iu 
commendam,  that  he  might  continue  his  services 
to  the  college  and  university.  He  published 
several  works,  and  died  in  1686. 

Fell  (John),  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
and  controversial  writer,  bom  at  Cockermouth 
in  Cumberland  in  1732.  He  was  bred  a  taylor, 
and  followed  this  occupation  for  some  time  in 
London,  but  soon  after,  he  was  enabled  by  a 
friend  to  pursue  his  studies  at  an  academy,  after 
which  he  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  at 
Beccles,  near  Yarmouth,  whence  he  removed  to 
Thaxted  in  Essex,  where  he  also  kept  a  boarding 
school.  After  several  years  residence  at  Thaxted, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  resident  tutor  in 
the  dissenting  academy  at  Homerton.  But  he 
had  not  been  long  there,  before  a  misunderstand- 
ing took  place  between  him  and  the  managers  of 
that  institution,  which  ended  in  his  dismissal. 
Some  respectable  friends  then  subscribed  a  yearly 
stipend  of  £100,  for  which  he  was  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. Four  of  these  were  preached  by  him 
in  1797,  but  he  died  on  the  6th  of  September  in 
that  year.  The  late  Dr.  H.  Hunter  completed 
and  published  the  lectures.  Mr.  Fell  was  a  man 
of  considerable  eradition ;  he  was  the  author  of 
an  answer  to  Mr.  Fanner's  Essay  on  the  De- 
moniacs, and  also  to  that  on  the  Idolatry  of 
Greece  and  Rome  by  the  same  gentleman :  this 
last,  which  was  published  in  1785,  is  an  acute 
and  leamed  treatise.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  an 
Essay  on  the  Love  of  One's  Countiy;  Genuine 
Protestantism;  A  letter  to  Mr.  Burke  on  the 
Penal  Laws;  An  Essay  towards  an  English 
Grammar,  &c. 

FELLER  (Francis  Xavier),  known  for  some 
time  as  Flexier  de  Reval,  a  name  which  he  as- 
sumed on  the  suppression  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  to  which  he  oelonged ;  was  a  native  of 
Brussels,  bora  in  1735,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation 
for  learning.  But  his  principal  work,  an  Histo- 
rical Dictionary,  printed  at  Liege  in  eight  octavo 
volumes,  has  been  attacked  on  the  score  of 
piracy  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Nouveau  Die* 
tionnaire  Historique.      His  other  writings  are: 

K  ?. 
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A  Reply  to  Buffon's  Epochs  of  Nature;  Re- 
marks on  the  Newtonian  rhilosophy;  a  Geogra- 
phical Dictionaiy;  and  a  literary  and  historical 
journal  entitled  Clef  des  Cabinets,  published  at 
Luxemburgh  from  1774  to  1794.  He  died  at 
Ratisbon  in  1802. 

Feller  (Joachim),  a  German  poet,  was  a  nan 
tive  of  Zwickhau,  and  bom  in  1638:  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  poetry  at  Leipsic  in  1661. 
At  an  early  age  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  passions. 
His  principal  compositions,  which  he  wrote  in 
Latin,  are  FloresPhilosophici;  Notsc  in  Lotichicii 
eclogam,  &c.;  Cygni  quasimodo  geniti  sanctae 
▼irorum  celebrium  Cygneax  TZwiclthau)  veterum ; 
and  some  annotations  on  the  works  of  Horace. 
In  1676  he  became  librarian  to  the  university  of 
Leipsic.  Having  contracted  a  habit  of  walking 
in  nis  sleep,  he  fell  at  length  from  a  window 
durmg  one  of  his  6ts  of  somnambulism,  and 
died  in  1691,  from  the  effects  of  the  fall. 

Feller  ;  (Joachim  Frederick),  son  of  the 
above,  was  bom  in  1673  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
graduated  in  philosophy.  The  duke  of  Weimar 
appointed  him  his  secretary  in  1706,  a  situation 
he  filled  during  twenty  years;  travelling  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  time,  under  his  patron's 
auspices.  He  published  Monumenta  varia  in- 
edita,  in  twelve  4to  numbers,  printed  in  1714 
at  Jena;  a  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick Lunenburgh,  8vo.;  Otium  Hanoverianum; 
and  Miscellanea  Leibnitiana;  and  died  in  1726. 

FELLIF'LUOUS,  adj,  Lat.  fel  and  Jiuo. 
Flowing  with  gall. 

FE'LLOE,  n.  f .  Dan.  and  Teut.  felge.  The 
circumference  of  a  wheel;  the  outward  part. 
It  is  often  vwitten  felly  or  felly. 

Axle-treet«iiavei« /ett0M»  and  tpoket,  were  all  mol- 
ten.  Kingi, 

Out,  out,  thoa  ttrampet  Fortono !  all  yoa  gods. 
In  general  tynod,  take  away  her  power ; 
Break  all  the  spoket  and  fdUu  from  her  wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven. 

Shakgpeun, 

FELLOW,  n.  $.  hv.a. 
Fellow-citizen,  n.  «. 
Fellow-commoner, 
Fellow-counsellor, 
Fellow-cre  atu  re. 


Fellow-feeling, 

Fellow-heir, 

Fellow-helper, 

Fellow-laborer, 

Fellow-like,  adj. 

Fellowly, 

Fellow-maiden,  n.  «. 

Fellow-member, 

Fellow-minister, 

Fellow-peer, 

Fellow-prison  ER, 

Fellow-schola  r, 

Fellow-servant, 

Fellowship, 

Fellow-soldi  ER, 

Fellow-student, 

Fellow-su  bj  ect, 

Fellow-aupferer, 

Fellow-traveller, 

Fellow-worker, 

Fellow-writer. 


Sax.  pela)>;Goth. 
Jelag,    a    compa- 
nion; community; 
Sjived.ftlage ;  Scot. 
fallow ,  <  quasi,  to 
follow',     Minsheu, 
from  Sax.  pe,  feith. 
and  la;;,  bound. — 
Junius.    A  compa- 
nion ;      associate ; 
equal ;  one  of  a  lite- 
rary community,  oi 
.privileged      frater- 
[nity  of  scholars;  one 
of  the  same  kind; 
one  of  a  pair :  a  fe- 
miliar      compella- 
tion,  and  appella- 
tjon,  sometimes  ex- 
pressing   mere   fa- 
[  miliarity,  at  other 
times       contempt, 

Eity,  and  even  ab- 
orrence :  to  fellow 
is  to  suit,  or  pair 
with :  fellowship  is 


companionship;  consent;  association;  the  pri- 
vileged state  of  a  fellow  at  college ;  a  rule  of  arith- 
metic ;  a  disposedness  to  good  living  or  jollity, 
having  *  good'  generally  prefixed.  The  com- 
pounds explain  diemselves. 

What  if  ony  of  the  brmnchit  ben  broken  whanne 
thoa  were  a  wielde  olyne  tree  art  graffid  among  hem, 
art  maad  fdowe  of  the  roote  and  of  the  fatnesse  of  the 
olyae  tree  ?  Widif.     Romaynet  x\. 

Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  itrangen  and 
foreigners,  hnlfeHiw-cituieru,  with  the  MintH. 

Bphv.  xi.  19. 
The  Gentiles  should  he  feUow-heirt.        Id.  iii.  6. 
Epaphroditos,  my  broUier  and  companion  in  la- 
boor,  Mud  feOow-Mldier.  PhiL  ii.  25. 

Those  only  are  my  fdlow-^orhtn  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Orf.ir.  11. 

There  salate  thee  Epaphras,  my  fdlow-prwmtr  in 
Christ,  &c.  PkUen.  23. 

We  ought  to  receive  such,  that  we  might  be/rUcitc- 
helpen  to  the  truth.  3  /oAn,  8. 

In  youth  I  had  twelve  feUaws  like  unto  myself, 
but  not  one  of  them  came  to  a  good  end.      Aseham. 

One  seed  for  another  to  make  an  exchange, 
WithfeQowly  neighbourhood  seemeth  not  strange. 

Tusaer. 
Those  laws  do  bind  men  absolutely,  even  as  they 
are    men,   although    they  have    never  any   settled 
fdiawthip,  never  any  soleom  agreement  among  #. cm- 
selves.  Hooker. 
Most  of  the  other  Christian  princes  were  dravu 
into  the  fettowMp  of  that  war.                       Ktu^. 

To  be  youT^fisUcw, 
You  may  deny  me :  but  I'll  be  your  servant. 
Whether  you  will  or  no.  SKahgpeare,   Tempest. 

I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow :  methinkt  he 
hath  no  drowning  mark  about  him ;  his  complexion  is 
perfect  gallows.  id. 

Imagination, 
With  what's  unreal,  thou  co-active  art. 
And  fMowut  nothing.  Shahtpeare. 

This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 
— The  same  indeed  ;  a  very  vaXlnnt  feltow.  Id. 
Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark 
By  Roderigo,  and  fellowt  that  are  'scaped.        Id. 
To  quench  mine  honour ;  they  add  shame  to  make  mc 
Wait  else  at  door ;  a  fellow-cowudlor 
Among  boys,  grooms,  and  lackeys. 

id.  Henry  VIIL 
She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony. 
Is  with  her  felloW'-maideni  now  within. 

Id.  PericUs. 

You  shall  not  need,  mj  fellow-peer  of  Tyre, 
Fuvther  to  question  of  your  king's  departure, 
His  sealed  rommisston's  left  with  me.  Id' 

My  fellow-mimsters 
Are  alike  invulnerable.  Id.   Tempest. 

You 

Have  sworn  for  three  years'  time  to  live  with  me 
My  fellow-eeholar.  Id.  Love*t  Labour  Lost. 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company. 
That  fears  hi»  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 

Shakipeare. 

Come,  fellow-toldier,  make  thou  proclamation.  Id. 

I  pt^j  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  feUow-ttudemi. 

Id.  HamUt. 

An  officer  was  in  danger  to  have  lost  his  place,  bu: 
his  wife  made  his  peace ;  whereupon  k  pleasant /e<bn* 
said,  that  he  had  been  crushed,  but  that  he  saved  him- 
self upon  his  horns.  Saeon. 

There  should  be  a  mission  of  three  of  thefelhwt  or 
brethren  of  Solomon's  house,  to  give  us  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  and  sute  of  those  countries  to  which  they 
were  designed.  ^^ 
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In  a  great  town  friends  are  ecattered.  go  that  there 
■  aat  thatyUIoKdyp  which  is  in  le«  neighbonrhoode. 

Id,  Eaajft. 
Chieftain  of  the  rest 

I  diose  him  here :  the  earth  shall  him  allow  ; 

Hit  feUowt  late,  shall  be  his  subjects  now. 

Funfax, 

All  which  good  parts  he  graceth  with  a  goodfeUow' 
lAe,  kind,  and  respectful  carriage.  C^rsio. 

Eighty  pounds  per  annum  for  ik  feUow-commoner  [at 
Ctmbridge  j  was  looked  on  as  a  sufficient  maintenance. 

Prideaux. 

Homer  in  his  Odyssey,  speaking  of  Ulysses,  and 
Bpeoor  }ub  fOhio^aoeUer,  &c.  Sir  T,  Herbert. 

Whence  are  our  depopulations  and  inclosures,  but 
far  that  men  cannot  abide  either  fdlovn  or  neighbours  ? 

Bp.  HaWt  Contemplations. 

He  bad  by  his  excessive  good  fellowthip,  which  was 
fntefal  to  all  ihe  company,  made  himself  popular 
vidi  all  the  officezs  of  the  army.  Clarendon, 

Nearer  acquainted,  now  I  feel  by  proof 

1\m.  feOowMp  in  pain  divides  not  smart. 

Nor  lightens  aught  each  man's  peculiar  load. 

Paradim  Brained. 

Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain, 
TUak  themselves  injured  that  Ihey  cannot  reign, 
Afid  own  no  liber^,  but  where  they  may 
Widiout  contronl  upon  their  y«tto«w  prey.        WaUer. 

Those  great  fdlofM  scornfully  receiving  them,  as 
iooliah  birds  fallen  into  their  net,  it  pleased  the  eter- 
aal  Jostice  to  make  them  suffer  death  by  their  hands. 

Sidnejf. 

So  yon  are  to  be  hereafter  feOows,  and  no  longer 
■orants.  li. 

Have  we  not  plighted  each  our  holy  oath, 
That  one  should  be  the  common  good  of  both  ; 
Oae  soul  should  both  inspire,  and  neither  prove 
Hii/eflMBr's  hindrance  in  pursuit  of  loveT      Drjfden. 
Ai  nest  of  kin,  AchUles'  arms  I  claim  ; 

This  /bBow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 

Upon  our  stoch.  Id, 

My  feUemhiabeurers  have  commissioned  me  to  per> 
fann  in  their  behalf  this  oflice  of  dedication* 

Id,  Jvnened,  Dedieation. 

0  love !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  maintain. 
And  win  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign ; 
Tjiants  and  thou  all  feUowahip  disdain.         Dryden. 

Bow  happy  was  it  for  those  poor  creatures,  that 
joar  grace  was  made  their ,^U0io-«ii^%rer  f  And  how 
glorimis  for  yon,  that  you  chose  to  want  rather  than 
not  relieve  ?  Id, 

ThefiOew  had  taken  more  fish  than  he  could  spend 
vkile  they  were  sweet  L'Estrangem 

A  ihepherd  had  one  favourite  dog :  he  fed  him 
viih  his  own  hands,  and  took  more  care  of  him  than  of 
^feUomg,  Id. 

It  is  a  high  degree  of  inhumanity  not  to  have  a 
fdhw-feding  of  the  misfortune  of  my  brother.      Id. 

He  caimot  appropriate,  he  rannot  inclose,  without 
the  eouent  of  aiu  hit  feUow-commenen,  all  mankind. 

Locke. 

God  having  designed  man  for  a  sociable  creature, 
iBSds  him  with  an  inclination,  and  under  the  necessity 
to  have  /eflbasdUp  with  those  of  his  own  kind.       Id. 

We  have  one  peculiar  elegance  in  our  language 
thove  all  othexs,  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  term 
'fdlew,*  This  word,  added  to  any  of  our  adjectives, 
^^tKmely  varies,  or  quite  alters  the  sense  of  that  with 
which  it  is  joined.  Thus,  though  '  a  modest  man'  is 
the  most  unfortunate  of  all  men,  yet  i  modest  fdlow 
i>  ss  superiatavely  happy.  A  '  modest  felUne*  is  a 
v^J  creature,  who,  with  great  humility,  and  as  great 
^Mwardneas,  visits  his  patrons  at  all  hours,  and  meets 
them  in  all  places,  and  has  so  moderate  an  opinion  of 
luinself,  that  he  makes  his  court  at  large.         Tatler. 


Since  they  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  repntatiMi 
of  their  fellow-^eriten,  they  must  sink  it  to  their  own 
pitch,  if  they  would  keep  themselves  upon  a  level 
with  them.  Adduon. 

When  virtue  is  lodged  in  a  body,  that  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice ;  the  soul  and 
the  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fellouu.      Id.  Spectator, 

We  in  some  measure  share  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  at  the  same  time  that  we  relieve  them,  and  make 
ourselves  not  only  their  patrons  bvlfMnc-tuffererg, 

Id. 

Their  fathers  and  yours  were  fdhw-aervantt  to  the 
same  heavenly  master  while  they  lived  ;  nor  is  that 
relation  dissolved  by  their  death,  but  ought  still  to 
operate  among  their  surviving  children.     Atterhmry. 

Even  your  milkwoman  and  your  nurserymaid  have 
a  fMovo- feeling,  ArtttUmot, 

You'll  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk. 
Or,  cobler'Iike,  the  parson  will  be  drunk. 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  Xhefdkm ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella.  Pope, 

The  bleeding  condition  of  their  feBow-mbjeeta  was 
a  feather  in  the  balance  with  their  private  ends. 

Surift, 

If  you  have  no  feUom-etitdent  at  hand,  tell  it  over 
with  your  acquaintance.  WattaU  Logiek, 

We  signify  our  being  united  to  each  other  as  yi^ttoav* 
membert.  Whole  Dulg  of  Man. 

Self-knowledge,  moreover,  implies  a  due  attention 
to  the  several  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  our/el- 
low-creolMrw ;  and  the  obligations  that  result  from 
thence.  MItuon. 

When  blockheads  rattle  the  dice-box,  when  fdlow* 
of  vulgar  and  base  minds  sit  up  whole  nights  contem- 
plating the  turn  of  a  card,  their  stupid  occupation  is 
in  character.  Cmnd>erland, 

A  young  ySrflow  who  seems  to  have  no  will  of  his 
own,  and  does  every  thing  that  is  asked  of  him,  is 
called  a  very  good-natured,  but  at  the  same  time  is 
thought  a  very  silly,  young /eUsw.  Chesterfield. 

Their  poet,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  less 

In  company  a  very  pleasant /eUow, 
Had  been  the  favourite  of  full  many  a  mess 

Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  half  mellow. 

Byron. 

Felo-de-se.    See  Suicide. 

FEL'ONy  n.  $,  &  adj,  \  Sax.  pel ;  Goth,  and 
Felo'nious,  adj,  I  Swed.^e^  a  fault;  Fr. 
Felo'niously,  adv,  \fihn ;  Low.  LaX,Jfelo  ; 
Felon'ous,  adj.  /^jMinsheu    says,    from 

Felon'y,  n.  s.  \fi^9  crimey  and  one. 

Felo-de-se,  n.  s.  ^  One  who  has  com- 
mitted a  serious  crime;  a  capital  offender;  a 
whitlow :  as  an  adjective,  fierce ;  cruel ;  inhu- 
man; wicked;  which  is  also  the  meaning  of 
felonious  and  the  obsolete  felonous :  felony  is 
legally  defined  in  our  article. 

Ah  me !  what  thing  on  earth,  that  all  things  breeds. 
Might  be  the  cause  of  so  impatient  plight! 
What  fury,  or  what  fiend  with/e&m  deeds. 
Hath  stirred  up  so  mischievous  despight !      Spenser. 

I  am  like  for  desperate  dole  to  die. 
Through  felonous  force  of  mine  enemy.  Id. 

I  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 

Shahspeare,' 
I  will  make  it  felonsf  to  drink  small  beer. 

Id.  Henry  VI, 
This  man  conceived  the  duke's  death ;  but  what 
was  the  motive  of  that  felonious  conception  is  in  the 
clouds.  Wotton. 

O  thievish  night ! 
Why  should 'st  thou,  but  for  some/eJontOHf  end. 
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In  thy  dark  lanihom  thu  dote  np  the  itan 
That  nature  hunf  in  heaven,  and  filled  the  lampe 
With  everlaating  oil,  to  give  doe  light 
To  the  mialed  and  lonely  traveller  T  MiUom, 

The  wily  fox, 
Chaied  even  amid'  the  folda  ;  and  made  to  bleed, 
Like/eloiM,  where  they  did  the  mnrderout  deed. 

In  Oiyfthmom  heart  though  venom  liei. 
It  doei  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  diea.         Jd. 
The  malign  paronyehia  is  that  which  is  commonly 
called  sfdoH,  VFtnemoM's  Surgerp, 

Then  with  deep-opening  mouthy 
That  makes  the  welkin  tremble,  ha  proclaims 
The'  audacious  ^lofi,  Somenile, 

Then  bids  prepare  the'  hospitable  treat. 
Vain  shews  of  love  to  veil  his  /ehn  hate 

Pope. 
But,  though  the  fdon  on  his  back  could  dare 
The  dreadful  leap,  more  rational,  his  steed 
Declined  the  death,  and  wheeling  swiftly  round. 
Or  c'ei*  his  hoof  had  pressed  the  crumbling  verge. 
Baffled  his  rider,  saved  against  his  will.        Cbwpsr. 

Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan. 
The  golden-crested  haughty  M armion. 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight. 
Not  quite  afehn,  yet  but  half  a  knight. 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace, 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base.        Bjfron, 

Felony,  says  Blackstone,  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  law,  comprises  every  species 
of  crime  which  occasions,  at  common  law,  the 
forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods.  This  most  fre- 
quently happens  in  those  crimes  for  which  a 
capital  punishment  either  is  or  was  to  be  inflict- 
ed :  for  those  felonies  that  are  called  cleigyable, 
or  to  which  the  benefit  of  clergy  extends,  were 
anciently  punished  with  death  in  all  lay,  or  un- 
learned, onenders ;  though  now,  by  the  statute 
law,  tliat  punishment  is  (or  the  first  offence  uni- 
versally remitted.  Treason  itself,  says  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  was  anciently  comprised  under  the 
name  of  felony :  and,  in  confirmation  of  this,  we 
may  observe  that  the  statute  of  treasons,  25  £d. 
III.  c*  2,  speaking  of  some  dubious  crimes,  di- 
rects a  reference  to  parliament  ■  that  it  may  be 
there  adjudged  *  whether  they  be  treason  or  other 
felony.'  All  treasons,  therefore,  strictly  speak- 
ing, are  felonies;  though  all  felonies  are  not 
treason.  And  all  offences  now  capital  are  in 
some  degree  or  other  felony :  but  this  is  likewise 
the  case  with  some  other  offences  which  are  not 
punished  with  death ;  as  suicide,  where  the  party 
is  already  dead;  homicide  by  chance-medley,  or 
in  self-defence ;  and  petit  larceny,  or  pilfering ; 
all  of  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  felonies,  as 
they  subject  the  committers  of  them  to  forfeitures. 
So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  only  adequate  de- 
finition of  felony  seems  to  be,  an  offence  which 
occasions  a  total  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods,  or 
both,  at  the  common  law ;  and  to  which  capital 
or  other  punishment  may  be  superadded,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  guilt.  To  explain  this 
fiulher:  The  word  felony,  or  felonia,  is  of  un- 
doubted feodal  original,  beinsr  freq*iently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  books  of  feuds,  &c. ;  but  the 
derivation  of  it  has  much  puzzled  the  juridical 
lexicographers,  Pratsus,  Calvinus,  and  the  rest : 
some  deriving  it  from  the  Greek  ftiXo^y  an  im- 
postor or  deceiver ;  others  from  the  Latin  (alio, 
ftTclli,  to  countenance  which  they  would  have  it 


called  felonia.  Sir  Edward  Coke  hai  given  us 
a  still  stranger  etymology;  that  it  is  crimen 
animo  felleo  perp^tratum, '  with  a  bitter  or  gall- 
ish  inclination.'  But  all  of  them  agree  in  the  de- 
scription, that  it  is  such  a  crime  as  works  a  for- 
feiture of  all  the  offender's  lands  or  goods.  And 
thi»  ffives  a  great  probability  to  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man  s  Teutonic  or  German  derivation  of  it :  in 
which  language  indeed,  as  the  word  is  clearly 
of  feodal  original,  we  ought  rather  to  look  for 
its  signification,  than  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Fe-lon  then,  according  to  him,  is 
derived  from  two  northern  virords;  fee«  which 
signifies  the  fief,  feud,  or  beneficiary  estate;  and 
Ion,  which  signifies  price  or  value.  Felony  is 
therefbre  the  same  as  pretium  feudi,  the  consi- 
deration for  which  a  man  gives  up  his  fief;  as 
we  say  in  common  speech,  such  an  act  is  as  much 
as  your  life,  or  estate,  is  worth.  In  this  sense  it 
will  clearly  signify  the  feodal  forfeiture,  or  act  by 
which  an  estate  is  forfeited,  or  escheats,  to  the 
lord. 

To  confirm  this,  we  may  observe,  thai  i\  is  in 
this  sense,  of  forfeiture  to  the  lord,  that  the  feo- 
dal writers  constantly  use  it.  For  all  those  acts, 
whether  of  a  criminal  nature  or  not,  which  at 
this  day  are  generally  forfeitures  of  copy-hold 
estates,  are  styled  felonia  in  the  feodal  law: 
'scilicet,  per  quas  feudum  amittitur.'  As 'si 
domino  deservire  noluerit;  si  per  annum  etdiem 
cessaverit  in  petenda  investitura :  si  dominum 
ejuravit,  i.  e.  negavit  se  k  domino  feudum  ha- 
bere ;  si  4  domino  in  jus  eum  vocante,  ter  cita- 
tus  non  comparuerit;'  all  these,  with  many  others, 
are  still  causes  of  forfeiture  in  our  copy-hold 
estates,  and  were  denominated  felonies  by  the 
feodal  constitutions.  So  likewise  injuries  of  a 
more  substantial  or  criminal  nature  were  deno- 
hiinated  felonies,  that  is  forfeitures :  as  assaulting 
or  beating  the  lord ;  vitiating  his  wife  o**  daugh- 
ter;'  si  dominium  cucurbitaverit,  i.  e.  cum  uxore 
ejus  concubuerit:'  all  these  are  esteemed  felonies, 
and  the  latter  is  expressly  so  denominated,  si  fe- 
cerit  feloniam,  dominium  forte  cucurbitando. 
And  as  these  contempts,  or  smaller  offences, 
were  felonies,  or  acts  of  fbrfeiture,  of  course 
greater  crimes,  as  murder  and  robbery,  fell  under 
the  same  denomination.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lord  might  be  guilty  of  felony,  or  forfeit  his 
Seignory  to  the  vassal,  by  the  same  act  as  the 
vassal  would  have  forfeited  his  feud  to  the  lord. 
'Si  dominus  commisit  fblonian,  perquam  vasal- 
lus  amitteret  feudum  si  eam  commiserit  in  domi- 
num, feudi  prophetatem  etiam  dominus  perdere 
debet.  One  instance  given  of  this  sort  of  felony 
in  the  lord  is  beating  the  servant  of  his  vassal, 
fto  as  that  he  loses  his  services,  which  seems 
merely  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  injury,  so  far  as  it 
respects  the  vassal.  And  all  these  felonies  were 
to  oe  detennined, '  per  juramentum  sive  judi- 
cium parium  snoi-um,'  in  the  lord's  court ;  as 
witli  us  forfeitures  of  copy-hold  lands  are  pre- 
sentable by  the  homace  in  the  court-baron.  Fe- 
lony, and  the  act  of  forfeiture  to  the  lord,  being 
thus  synonymous  terms  in  the  feodal  law,  we 
may  easily  trace  the  reason  why,  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  that  law  into  England,  those  crimes 
which  induced  such  forfeiture  or  escheat  of 
lands  (and,  by  a  small  deflexion  from  the  origina! 
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KBseyiiich  as  induced  the  forfeiture  oi  goods  had  for  his  comfort  or  delight  destroyed.    4  Rep 

also)  were  denominated  felonies.     Thus  it  was  124.    By  stat.  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  162,  any  coart  may 

that  suicide,  robbery,  and  rape,  were  felonies ;  pass  on  persons  convicted  of  felony  with  benefit 

that  is,  the  consequence  of  such  crimes  was  for-  of  clergy  (or  of  grand  or  petit  larceny)  sentence 

feimre;  till  by  long  use  we  began  to  signify,  by  of  imprisonment  to  hard  labor,  either  singly  and 

the  term  felony,  the  actual  crime  committed,  and  alone,  or  in  addition  to  any  other  sentence.     A 

not  the  penal  consequence.   And  upon  this  sys-  former  provision,  as  to  passmg  this  sentence  on 

tern  only  can  we  account  for  the  cause  why  /elons,  by  52  Geo.  III.  c.  44,  is  repealed  by  this 

treasoD,  in  ancient  times,  was  held  to  be  a  spe-  act.    53  Geo.  III. 

des  of  felony;  because  it  induced  a  forfeiture.        Private  persons  may  arrest  felons  by  their  own 

Hence  it  follows,  that  capital  punishment  does  authority,  or  by  warrant  from  a  justice  of  peace ; 

by  no  means  enter  into  tlie  true  idea  and  defini-  and  every  private  person  is  bound  to  assist  an 

boD  of  felony.   Felony  may  be  without  inflicting  officer  to  take  felons,  &c.     But  no  one  ought  to 

capital  punishment,  as  in  die  cases  instanced  of  be  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  felony,  except 

Kt^rourder,  excusable  homicide,  and  petit  lar-  there  be  probaoilis  causa  showed  fbr  the  ground 

ceny :  as  in  case  of  heresy  by  the  common  law,  of  tlie  suspicion.    If  a  felony  is  not  done  by  a 

vhich,  though  capital,  never  worked  any  for-  man,  but  some  person  else,  if  another  hath  pro- 

feiture  of  lands  or  goods,  an  inseparable  incident  bable  cause  to  suspect  he  is  the  felon,  and  ac- 

to  felony.    And  of  the  same  nature  was  the  pu-  cordingly  doth  arrest  him,  this  is  lawful  and 

oishmcnt  of  standing  mute,  without  pleading  to  may  be  justified.     But,  to  make  good  such  jus- 

in  indictment ;  which  at  the  common  law  was  tification,  there  must  be  in  fact  a  felony  com- 

capital,  but  without  any  forfeiture,  therefore  such  mitted  by  some  person,  without  which  there  can 

standing  mute  was  no  felony.    In  short  the  true  be  no  ground  of  suspicion.  2  Hale's  Hist.  P.  C. 

criterion  of   felony  is  forfeiture;   foi,  as   Sir  78. 

Edward  Coke  justly  observes,  in  all  felonies        A  private  man  arresting  one  for  felony,  can- 

which  are  punishable  with  death,  the  offender  not  justify  breaking  doors,  to  take  me  party 

loses  all  his  lands  in  fee  simple,  and  also  his  suspected ;  but  he  doth  it  at  his  peril,  vis.  if  in 

pxlsand  chattels';  in  such  as  are  not  punish-  truth  he  be  a  felon  it  isjustifiable  ;  but  if  inno- 

ible,  his  goods  and  chattels  only.    The  idea  of  cent,  then  it  is  not.    To  prevent  a  murder,  or 

^l<my  is  indeed  so  generally  coimected  with  manslaughter,  private  persons  may  break  doors 

that  of  capital  punislunent,  that  we  find  it  hard  open.    2  Hale  82.    Officers  may  break  open  a 

to  separate  them ;  and  to  this  usage  the  inter-  house  to  take  a  felon,  or  any  person  justly  sus- 

pvptations  of  the  law  now  conform.    And  there-  pected  of  felony ;  and  if  an  officer  hath  a  warrant 

fore,  if  a  statute  make  any  new  offence  felony,  to  take  a  felon,  who  is  killed  in  resisting,  it  is 

ihe  law  implies  that  it  shall  be  punished  with  not  felony  in  the  officer;  but  if  the  officer  is 

death,  viz.  by  hanging  as  well  as  with  forfeiture :  killed  it  is  otherwise. 

(mless  the  offender  prays  for  benefit  of  clergy;        Watchmen  and  beadles  have  authority  at  com- 

vbicfa  all    felons  are  entitled  once  to  have,  mon  law  to  arrest  and  detain  in  prison  for  ex- 

noless  the  same  is  expressly  taken  away  by  amination  by  a  magistrate,  persons  walking  in 

statute.  If  a  statute  make  the  doing  of  an  act  fe-  the  streets  at  night,  whom  there  is  reasonable 

lonioQs,  and  a  subsequent  act  make  it  penal  ground  to  suspect  of  felony,  although  there  is  no 

cqIji  the  latter  is  considered  as  a  virtual  repeal  proof  of  a  felony  having  been  committed.     3 

<'f  the  former.  W.  P.  Taunton,  14.    Persons  indicted  of  felony. 

Felonies  are  several,  and  cannot  be  joint ;  so  &c.,  where  there  are  strong  presumptions  and 
that  the  pardon  of  one  felon  cannot  discharge  circumstances  of  guilt,  are  not  replevisable; 
soother;  thou^  the  felony  of  one  man  may  be  but  for  larceny,  &c.,  when  persons  are  commit- 
dependent  upon  that  of  another.  Henry  I.  was  ted  who  are  of  good  reputation,  they  may  be 
the  fiist  who  ordered  felons  to  be  hanged,  about  bailed.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  The  former  part  of  the 
the  year  1108.  The  judgment  against  a  man  position  must  be,  with  an  exception  to  the  power 
f'^r  felony  has  been  the  same  since  the  reign  of  of  the  court  of  king's  bench. 
that  king,  i.  e.  that  he  be  hanged  by  the  neck  If  one  be  committed  to  prison  for  one  felony,, 
till  dead ;  which  is  entered  suspendatur  per  col-  the  justices  of  gaol  delivery  may  try  him  for  an- 
lom,  Ice,  4  Inst.  124.  As  well  as  loss  of  life,  other  felony,  for  which  he  was  not  committed, 
felony  is  punished  with  forfeiture  of  lands  not  by  virtue  of  their  commissiop,  1  Lil.  602.  In 
entailed,  goods  and  chattels.  Heretofore  felony  the  highest  crime,  and  in  the  lowest  species  of 
worked  corruption  of  blood ;  unless  a  statute  felony,  viz.  in  petit  larceny,  and  in  all  the  mis- 
making  an  offence  felony  ordained  it  otherwise,  demeanors,  standing  mute  hath  always  been  an 
as  many  statutes  did  ;  and  at  last,  by  stat.  54  equivalent  to  conviction.  But  upon  appeals  or 
Oeo.  HI.  c.  145,  no  corruption  of  blood  takes  inaictments  foi  other  felonies,  or  petit  treason, 
place  for  any  felony  (not  treason)  except  mur-  the  prisoner  was  not  by  the  ancient  law  looked 
der  or  petty  treason.  upon  as  convicted,  so  as  to  receive  judgment  for 

The  punishment  of  a  person  for  felony,  by  the  felony,  but  should,  for  his  obstinacy,  have 

^r  ancient   books,   is    1.  To   lose  his  life:  received  a  terrible  sentence  of  penance,  or  peine 

3.  To  lose  his  blood,  as  to  his  ancestry,  and  so  forte  et  dure.    See  Mute,  Stahdino. 
as  to  have  neither  heir  nor  posterity ;  3.  To  lose        Wheve  a  married  woman  comnats  felony,  in 

Tiiseoods;  4.  To  lose  his  lands,  and  the  king  companywitli  her  husband,  it  shall  be  presumed 

5haU  have  annum  diem  et  vastum,  to  the  intent  to  be  done  by  his  command,  and  she  shall  be 

that  Ins  wife  and  children  be  cast  out  of  the  excused.     3  Inst  310.    Where  one  steals  an- 

^ouse,  his  hou5e  pulled  down,  and  all  that  he  other^s  good?,  and  a  third  perwn  feloniously 
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takes  them  from  him,  he  is  a  felon  as  to  both  the  ters,  third  offence. — Co/fiertet,  destroying  engines 

others.  There  is  also  a  pretence  of  title  to  things  to  drain. — Commont,  destroying  enclosures  of.— 
anlawrfuUy  taken,  which  maybe  only  a  trick  to  color     Cej^ior,  removing  from  a  house  to  steal  it,  assist- 

felony :  the  ordinary  discovery  of  a  felonious  in-  ing  therein,  or  buying  it  when  stolen. — Com, 

lent  is,  if  the  party  doth  it  secretly,  or  being  destroying  granaries ; second  offence. — Custom; 

charged  with  the  goods  denies  it.  If  a  person  to  harbourin^^    smugglers,   and  assisting  to    nin 

whom  goods  are  delivered,  on  a  pretended  buy-  goods. — lieer  tUahng. — Dikes,  cutting  in  marsh 

ing  them,  runs  away  with  them,  it  is  felony :  and  land. — Fishing  in  enclosed  pond,  &c.,  with  iD- 

1  guest  stealing  plate  set  before  him  at  an  inn,  tent  to  steal;  or  buying  stolen  fish.— Foreign 

kc.  is  felony ;  also  persons  who  have  the  charge  StaU,  going  out  of  the  realm  to  serve  without 

:>f  things,  as  a  servant  of  a  chamber,  &c.,  may  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. — Forests,  destioy- 

ne  guilty  of  felony :  and  the  least  removing  of  a  ing  enclosures  in;   third  offence. — Forgery  of 

thing  in  attempts  of  felony,  is  felony,  though  it  bank  bills,  foreign  bills,  customs'  debentures, 

be  not  carried  off.    3  Inst.  308.    Kaym.  275.  stamps  for   marking  plate,  &c. — Frame-work- 

But  base  kinds  of  goods,  such  as  dogs,  &c.,  knitting  machines,  destroying. — Gaoler,  forcing 

being  stolen,  cannot  constitute  a  felony :  nor  a  prisoner  to  become  an  approver  (impeacher). 

ferae  naturae,  as  deer,  hares,  &c.,  except  they  be  — Hawk,  stealing. — Hunting,  in  the  night  or  in 

made  tame,  when  it  will  be  felony  to  steal  them,  disguise. — Jetcels  and  plate  stolen,  receiving  of. 

If  any  turkeys,  geese,  poultry,  fish  in  a  trunk,  — Iron  bars  fixed  to  buildings,  stealing.— Kuig 

&c.,  are  taken  away,  it  is  felony.    3  Inst  309,  or  his  council,  conspiring  to  destroy. — Laborert; 

310.    Stealing  of  tame  peacocks  is  felony ;  so  confederacy  of  masons  against  the  statute  of  la- 

of  herons  and  young  hawks  in  their  nests ;  it  is  borers. — Lead  ;  entering  black-lead  mines  with 

otherwise  of  pheasants,  partridges,  conies,  &c.,  intent  to  steal;  stealing  lead  affixed  to  buildings; 

although  tliey  be   so    kept  that  they   cannot  or  buying  or  receiving  it  when  stolen. — Locks, 

escape;  if  they  be  not  reclaimed  and  known,  floodgates, sluices  or  banks, destroying. — Maim- 

The  owner  of  goods  stolen  prosecuting  the  felon  ing  another. — Marriage,  clandestine,  solemnis- 

to  conviction,  cannot  recover  the  value  of  them  ing. — Miscarriage,  attempting  to  procure  though 

in  trover  from  the  person  who  purchased  them  the  woman  be  not  quick  with  child. — Monet/; 

in  market  overt,  and  sold  them  again  before  exporting  silver,  importing  false  money,  blanch- 

conviction,  notwithstanding  the  owner  gave  him  ing  copper,  putting  off  counterfeit  money,  or 

notice  of  the  robbery,  while  they  were  in  his  counterfeiting  copper  money,  or  tokens  issued 

possession;   but  he  has  a  right  to  restitution  of  by  the  bank. — mutimf  and  desertion  in  seamen 

the  goods  in  specie.    2  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  750.  or  soldiers. — Oysters  and  their  brood,  taking 

Under  the  term  felony,  in  commissions,  &c.,  from  beds. — Palaces  of  the  king,  entering  vrlth 
are  included  petit  treason,  murder,  homicide,  intent  to  steal. — Pewter,  stolen,  buying  or  re- 
burning  of  houses,  burglary,  robbery,  rape,  &c.,  ceiving. — Plague,  persons  infected  with,  going 
chance-medley,  se  defendendo,  and  petit  larceny,  out  of  doors. — Polygamy,  or  bigamy. — Post-office, 
All  felonies  punishable  according  to  the  course  frauds  in,  as  to  postage  of  letters.— Pri'vi/y  iW- 
of  tlie  common  law,  are  either  by  the  common  ing  from  the  person. — Process,  opposing  execu- 
law  or  by  statute.  Piracy,  robbery,  and  murder  tion  of,  in  pretended  privileged  places. — Pitblic 
on  the  sea,  ai-e  punishable  by  the  civil  statute  works,  injuring  or  damaging. — Records,  with- 
law.     1  InsL  391.  drawing  or  secreting. — Resucing  prisoners  for 

Felony,  by  the  common  law,  is  against  the  treason  or  felony ;  or  offenders  against  statutes 

life  of  a  man  ;  as  murder,  manslaughter,  felo  de  concerning  spirituous  liquors;  or  offenders  con- 

se,  se  defendendo,  &c.    Against  a  man*s  goods,  demned  to  hard  labor;  or  bodies  of  murde'ers. 

^  uch  as  larceny  and  robbery :  against  his  habita-  — Robbery,  of  furniture  from  lodgings ;  assault- 

tion,  as  burglary,  arson  or  house-burning :   and  ing  with  intent  to  rob. — Rogues,  incorrigible, 

against  public  justice,  as  breach  of  prison.     3  escaping  from  the  house  of  correction  or  offend- 

Inst.  31.     It  is  not  easy  to  recapitulate  the  vast  ing  a  second  time. — Servants  taking  their  master's 

variety  of  offences  which  are  made  felony,  by  goods  at  his  death ;   assaulting   master  wool- 

the   almost  innumerable  statutes  which   have  comber  or  weaver ;  embezzling  goods  to  the  va- 

been  from  time  to  time  made  on  this  subject:  lue.of  40s. — Sheep,  exporting  alive;  second of- 

which  we  are  happy  to  believe  is,  at  the  period  fence. — Ships,  destroying ;   forcibly  preventing 

we  are  writing,  undergoing  important  revision  in  the  lading,  sailing,  &c.,  of  ships  by  seamen, 

the  highest  quarter.     But  we  copy  from  Sir  T.  keelmen,  and  others.    Smugglers,  assisting,  &c., 

K.  Tomlyn*s  Law  Dictionary  the  following  gen-  — Stamp  cbi^ies,  frauds  respecting. — Stolai  goods, 

'iral  account  of  felonies,  by  statute;  within  clergy,  buyers  or  receivers  of,  or  person  taking  reward 

and  without.  to  discover. — Stores,  government,  embezzling. — 

Felonies  Within    Clergy.      Armour,   the  JVecs,  shrubs,  &c.,  destroying  in  nurseries  or 

king's,    embezzling. — Assaults,    with   intent  to  gardens  to  the  value  of  5s. — Turnpikes,  gates, 

spoil  persons'  dress ;  or  with  intent  tc  rob. — Bail,  toll-houses,  &c.,  destroying. —  Warrens,  entering 

personating:  before  commissioners. — Bank  pa-  in  the  nightand  killing  conies. —  Watermcn,c^rTy- 

per,  forging  or  preparing. — Bigamy. — Bills  of  Ex-  ing  too  many  passengers,  if  any  drowned. —  Woods, 

change,   foreign,    forging.  —  Bleaching  grounds,  setting  fire  to. 

robbing. — Bridges,  destroying,  several  specified        Felonies  Without  Clergy.    Abortion,  pro- 

in  different  statutes. —  Burning  ricks  of  corn,  curing. — Accessaries,   in  certain   ca^es. — Aliens 

hay,  kc. — Cattle,  .sheep,  &c.  killing  in  the  night  returning  from    trausportation.— ^non, —  Bail, 

malicTWsly,  or  slaughtering  horses  without  no-  personating. — Ain/c a/ £ng/anrf,clerks  embezzling 

tiro  — Child'^tealittg. — Cloth,  stealing  from  ten-  notes ;  altering  dividend  warrant':  &c. ;  paper- 
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makers  ananthorised  using  moulds  for  notes  (See  pay. — Ships  of  war,  and  others,  wilfully  destroy- 

{io4,  Forgery), — Banks,  of  the  sea,  destroying,  mg. — Shooting  at  another.^-iSi/^ ;  destroying  any 

—Bankr^y  not  surrendering ;  concealing  his  silk  or  velvet  in  the  loom,  or  the  tools  for  manu- 

(State,  &c. — Bastard,   murdering,  &c. — Black  facturing  thereof. — Stnuggling,  and  assembling 

mtj  offenders  under. — Bridges,  wilfully  damaging  armed  for  that  purpose. — Sodomy, — Soldiers  ;  de- 

tiose  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Fulbam. —  serting,  wandering  without   testimonials,  per- 

Burghry, — Burning  houses,  or  bams  with  com.  sonating    them. — Stabbing  maliciously. — South 

—Outie,  stealing  or  maiming. — Challenging  jw-  Sea  Company  ;  servants  embezzling  their  effects.— 

rm,  above  twenty,  in  feloni^  ousted  of  clergy.  Stamps,  counterfeiting. — Stolcti  good*,  helping  to 

—Cloth,  stealing  from  the  tenters. — Coal  mines,  a  reward  in  certain  cases. — Stores,  government ; 

Ktiiug  fire  to. — Coining, — Cottons,  selling,  with  embezzling,  or  burning,  or  destroying,  in  dock 

for^  stamps. — Customs;  smugglers  shootiug  at  yvuds.'-^Transportation,  returning  from,  or  being 

or  woonding  officers  of  the  navy  or  custom-  at  large  in  the  kingdom  after  sentence. — Turn- 

boose;  harbouring  transported  offenders;   not  oikes,   gates,  weighing  engines,  locks,  sluices, 

suneoderiug  on  proclamation. — Cutting,  mali-  &c.,   destroying.  — Wool;    destroying    wooUen 

cioDsly. — Deeds,  enrolled,  acknowledging  in  the  goods,  racks,  or  tools,  or  forcibly  entenng  a 

name  of  another  robbing. — Fences  of'  commons,  house  for  that  purpose. —  Wonuni,  stealing,  and 

destroying. — Fishponds,  Fens,  destroying  works  marrying. — Wreck  of  ships,  causing  by  stealing 

for  draining  of. — Fines,  acknowledging  in  an-  pumps,  &c.,  stealing  shipwrecked  goods,  or  kill 

other's  name. — Forgeries  of  deeds,  transfers  of  mg  snipwrecked  persons. 

Stock,  stamps,  bills,  notes,  wills,  registers,  &c.  FELOOPS,  a  people  of  Western  Africa,  in- 

^.—  H'^kway    robbery, —  Hops,    cutting   tlie  habiting  the  south  side  of  the  Gambia.    Theii 

butds. — Horse    stealing. — Judgments,    acknow-  country  is  extensive,  and  abounds  with  rice  and 

Wging  in  another's  name. — Xe^<ers,Uireatening,  bees'  wax,  with  which,  as  well  as  With  goats  and 

seading;  or  rescuing  offenders  so  doing. — Li-  poultry,    they  supply  the   European    traders. 

Ks, stealing  from  bleaching  grounds ;  or  cutting  They  also  make  their  honey  into  an  intoxicating 

or  destroying. — MaU,  robbing,  or  stealing  let^  liquor,  similar  to  mead.    They  are  described  as 

(en  from  post-  office.— Afoimin^;  maliciously  wild  and  unsociable,  and  have  a  language  of 

lyiD^  in  wait  for  that  purpose.— Jkfa/tcious  in-  their  own.    Their  trade  is  generally  conducted 

jtuie*,  viz.  shooting  at,  stabbing,  &c.,   giving  by  a  Mandingo  &ctor,  who  speaks  a  little  £n- 

oKdicioe  to  procure  miscarriages :  setting  fire  to  glish. 

booies,  out-houses,  &c. — Manhes;  setting  fire  to  FELSPAR,  in  mineralogy.  Germ,  feldspath. 

engines  for  dtaining. — Aforinert  wandering  with-  Of  this   mineral    there    are   five   sub-species, 

oQt  testimonials,  and  see  stat.  39  Eliz.  c.  17,  sec.  viz.  adularia,  common  felspar,  continuous  fel- 

4  (post,  Seaman).  — Marriage,  forcible. — Mtnes,  spar,  Labradore  felspar,  and  compact  felspar. 

woa^tifr, — Miscarriage,  procuring,  when   the  1.  Adularia,  or  moonstone  of  Kirwan.  •  Co- 

voman  is  quick  with  child. — Money,  uttering  lor  greenish-white ;  and  when  thin,  pale  flesh- 

^  money;  third   offence. — Murder. — Mute,  red  by  transmitted  light.     Massive  andcrvs- 

ituxiiDgon  trial  for  treason  or  felony. —^or^Afm  tallised.    Primitive  form  an  oblique  four-sided 

^^den,  thieves   and   spoilers  in  Cumberland,  prism,  with  two  broad  and  two  narrow  lateral 

Northumberland, Westmoreland, and Purham. —  planes;    the   lateral  edges  are  120°  and  60^. 

Outlawry,  for  felonies  witliout  clergy. — Perjury,  Lustre  splendent,  intermediate  between  vitreous 

<»r.ncts  for  escaping,  breaking  prison,  ox  return-  and  pearly.    Cleavage  threefold.    Fracture  im- 

iB?  from  transportation. — Personating  bail,  sea-  perfect  conchoidal.    Semitransparent.    Refracts 

'Deo.  pensioners,   nominees  of  annuities,  &c. —  double ;  softer  than  quartz,  ana  easily  frangible. 

i^traty;  under  which  is  included,  sailors  hinder-  Specific  gravity  2*5.    It  melts  before  the  blow- 

^  the  captain  of  a  ship  from  fighting,  by  forci-  pipe,  wiSiout  flux,   into  a  white  transparent 

^ie  restraint — Poisoning  of  malice  prepensed,  glass.      Its  constituents    are    sixty-four  silica, 

^  administering  with  intent  to  murder,  &c.^«  twenty  alumine,  two  lime,  and  fourteen  potash. 

^<fuA  recusants,  priests  and  Jesuits  in  certain  It  occurs  in  drusy  cavities,  in  granite  and  gneiss, 

ctfes.  —  Post-office;    robbing  mail,    secreting  in  the  island  of  Arran,  in  Norway,  Switzerland, 

'^rs,  &c. — Prisoners  forswearing   themselves  France,  and  Germany.    The  finest  crystals  are 

^er  insolvent  acts,  refusing  to  deliver  up,  or  found  in  the  mountain  of  Stella,  a  part  of  St. 

^^^'Qcealing  their  effects ;  escaping  from  confine-  Gothard.     Rolled  pieces,    exhibiting  a   most 

Qkeot  to  hard   labor ;  second   offence. — Privy  beautiful  pearly  light,  are  collected  in  the  island 

^^o^mseliors,   attempting   to    kill. — Qmrantine,  of  Ceylon.     Moonstone  adularia  is  found  in 

o<l^ecting   the    regulations  for    performing. —  Greenland  ;  and  all  the  varieties  in  the  United 

^fx. — Rescuing  comncts  from  transportation,  or  States.     Under  the  name  of  moonstone  it  is 

'Durderers. — Rebels  returning  from  transporta-  worked  by  lapidaries. 

^loo,  their  aiders  and  correspondents. — Kecog-  2.  F.  vulgare,  common  felspar,  spath.  fusible 

^znce  or  recovery,  acknowledging  in  another's  of  Desmaretz,  spath.  etinulant.  spathum  pyro- 

°^me. — iUoff,  and  destroying  buildings.     Rob-  machum. — Its  color  is  most  commonly  flesh-red, 

^,  of  churches,  on  the  highway,  in  booths  in  sometimes  bluish-gray,  ofiener  yellowish-white, 

uirs,  dwelling-houses,  shops,  ware-houses,  coach-  or  milk  white,  or  brownish  yellow,  rarely  blue, 

T^*'^  or  stables :  on  board  vessels ;  in  wharfs ;  or  olive  green ;    and  lately,  in  one  instance, 

">  lodgings,  if  ^above  \2d.  value ;  stealing  exche-  black.    Amorphous  and  intiirspened,  sometime  c 

T^f  orders,  bank  notes,  navy  bills,  promissory  crystallised  in  rhomboids,  or  six  or  eight  sidetl 

^otes,  &c. — Sea;   treasons,  robberies,  murders,  prisms;   seldom  right  angled,   very  seldom  in 

*c.  Qpon.-^SrojiirTi,  personating  to  receive  tlieir  pellucid  needles,  tables,  or  polygons.     l<s  Uwlif 
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when  broke  across,  0  ;  in  other  directions,  3.  Continuous  felspar.  Its  color  is  reddish- 
2*3*1.  Its  transparency,  2*1.  Its  fracture  dis-  gray,  or  flesh-colorea;  or  pale  reddish-yellow, 
covers  a  straight  foliated  texture.  The  lamells  or  olive-green.  It  occurs  in  mass,  and  generaliy 
polished,  and  shining  often  on  four  sides,  cross  contains  common  crystallised  felspar  dispersed 
fracture  uneven.  Its  fragments  rhomboidal,  or  through  it  in  various  proportions.  It  is  some- 
tending  to  that  form.  It  generally  presents  times  dull,  but  ^nerally  possesses  a  feeble  glim- 
granular  distinct  concretions,  either  large  or  mering  lustre;  it  is  translucent  on  the  edges ;  its 
small.  Its  hardness,  from  nine  to  ten.  Its  fracture  is  fine  splintery,  passing  into  uneven 
specific  gravity,  from  2,437  to  2,600;  the  earthy;  its  fragments  are  indeterminately  an- 
greenish  seem  to  extend  to  2,70.  The  yellow  gular;  its  hardness  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  com 
felspar  of  Port  Francois,  in  North  America,  is  mon  felspar,  and  it  is  less  brittle.  It  frequently 
so  brittle  as  not  to  near  the  slightest  friction ;  consists  of  granular  concretions,  easily  separa- 
when  heated  it  becomes  red.  When  heated,  the  ble.  A  specimen  of  this  sort,  melted  at  150'^  5, 
crystallised  frequently  decrepitate:  a  quadrangular  into  a  porous  porcelain  mass,  glazed  on  the  sur- 
prism  of  crystallised  felspar  of  Baveno,  of  a  face.  It  differs  from  the  amorphous  stones  of 
reddish-white  color,  and  whose  specific  gravity  the  first  family  in  this»  tliat  the  last  has  a  foliated 
was  2,437,  melted  at  180°,  into  a  gray  semi-  texture,  and  more  lustre,  and  the  fragments  tend 
transparent  porous  glass,  and  at  154°  into  a  com-  more  to  the  rhomboidal  shape ;  and  also  in  fusi- 
pact   semi-transparent    glass.      Another    from  bility. 

Silesia,  which  was  not  crystallised,  and  whose  4.  Labradore  felspar.    Its  color  is  of  a  light 

specific  gravity  was  2,554,  and  of  a  gray  yel-  or  dark  gray,  or  bluish,  or  blackish  gray ;  but, 

lowish  white  color,  melted  at  119°,  into  a  gray,  in  certain  positions  and  spots,  reflecting  blue, 

smooth, almost  compact,  semi-transparent  glass;  purple,  red,  green,  &c.    It  chiefly  occurs  in 

and,  being  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  Car-  olunted  fragments.    Its  lustre  2*3.    Its  trans- 

rara  marble,  it  melted  at  105°,  into  a  white  parency  1*2*3.  Its  fracture  straight  foliated.    Its 

opaque,  almost  compact  mass  of  a  silky  lustre,  fragments  2.     Rhomboidal,  with  four  polished 

The  green  becomes  pale  reddish  when  heated,  faces,  or  tending  to  that  shape.      Sometimes 

Alkalies  flux  this  stone  with  great  difiiculty;  without  distinct  concretions;    sometimes  with 

microcosmic  salt,  and  particularly  borax,  is  more  large  or  coarse  grained,  rarely  with  thick  lamel- 

effectual.  lar.    Its  hardness  10.    Its  specific  gravity  from 

According    to   Gerhard,    the  purest  felspar  2*67 to  26925.  -  At  130°,  a  specimen  of  the 

found  in  granites  contains  0*46  silex,  0*30  ar-  bluish  gray,  whose  transparency  was  barely  1, 

gill,  and  0*06  calx.     Here  0*18  parts  are  miss-  and  its  specific  gravity  2*672,  was  basely  glazed 

ing,  a  loss  too  great  to  be  imputed  to  the  escape  on  the  outside ;  and  at  155°  the  white  part  sepa- 

of  air  and  water.    Vauquelin  analysed  the  green  rated  itself  from  the  brown,   and  was  melted. 

Liberian  felspar,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  The  brown  was  also  imperfectly  melted  into  an 

opaque  porous  brown  porcelain. 
5.    Compact  felspar.      Colors,  white,  gray, 

green  and  red.      Massive,   disseminated,  and 

crystallised  in  rectangular   four- sided   prisms. 

Lustre    glistening,    or   glimmering.      Fracture 

splintery  and  even.    Translucent  only  on  the 

96-8  •>  edges.     Easily  frangible.    Specific  gravity  2*69. 

It  melts  with  difficulty  into  a  whitish  enamel. 

Its  constituents  are,  51  silica,  30*5  alumina, 
Magnesia  was  indicated  in  felspar  by  Mr.  i]*25  lime,  1*75  iron,  4  soda,  1*26  water.— 
Bergman,  and  though  not  found  by  many  of  the  Klapr.  It  occurs  in  mountain  masses,  beds, 
subsequent  analysts,  Monnet  found  it  jointly  and  veins  :  in  the  Pentland  hills,  at  Sala,  Dan- 
with  silex,  argill,  and  calx,  in  the  febpar  he  ex-  nemora,  and  Hallefors  in  Sweden ;  in  the  Saxon 
amined;  and  Chaptal  observed  it  to  exist  in  Erze-gebirge,  and  the  Hartz.  llie  blue  corn- 
greater  plenty  m  the  red  than  in  white  felspar.  pact  variety  was  discovered  by  Widenmann,  at 
Scopoli,  in  felspar  of  Baveno,  found  0*63  Krieglach,  in  Stiria,  forming  a  granitic  mass  with 
silex,  0*17  argill,  0*06  magnesia,  0*02  calx,  and  white  quailz  and  silvery  mica :  the  green  va- 
0*07  of  iron,  loss  0*05.  With  respect  to  iron,  rieties  occur  in  green  porphyry  and  greenstone, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  this  febpar,  which  is  FELT,  n.  f .  &  u.  a.  J  Sax.  pelt ;  ItaX.feltro ; 
of  the  purest  kind,  should  contain  any.  That  Felt'r£,  r.  a.  {Dan.  and  SwedL  JUt; 
which  appeared  may  most  probably  be  ascribed  Belg.  vilt.  Woollen  stuff  or  cloth  made  without 
to  the  Prussian  alkali  he  employed  in  the  weaving ;  the  basis  of  hats :  to  felt  or  feltre,  is  to 
analysis.  unite  without  weaving ;  to  clot  together. 

From  these  different  analyses  it  appears  that  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^.^^  .tmtagem  to  shoe 

any  compound  of  silex  and  argill,   m  which  a  troopof  bo«ewith/rfi. 

silex  predominates,  and  to  which  a  sufficient,  Shakapean.  King  Lear. 

but  smaller  proportion  of  calx  and  magnesia,  or  VLn  fettered  locks,  that  on  hia  boMm  fell, 

of  calx,  magnesia,  and  bary tes,  is  added  to  ren-  On  rugged  mountains  briers  and  thonu  resemble, 

der  the  whole  fusible  in  a  heat  not  exceeding  Fairfax. 

140°,  may  form  a  felspar,  and  will  undoubtedly  The  same  wool  one  man/e/to  into  a  hat,  anothe? 

be  so  called,  if  at  the  same  time  it  presents  a  weaves  it  into  cloth,  another  into  kersey.          HaU, 

foliated  texture ;  but  iron  appears  to  be  a  foreign  To  know  whether  sheep  are  sound  or  not,  see  th»i 

i/jgredient.  the/ctt  be  loose.                       3fortmer*i  Hmbandrsf. 
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FELTUAM  (Owen),  am  English  author  de-  under  the  Bourbons, fte  stig;matized  the  followers 

scended  of  a  respectable  Suffolk  familvy  was  of  his  great  patron  and  early  friend,  a?  *'  vile 

born  about  the  middle  of  the  seTenteenth  cen-  siavety^  classined  his  former  brother  officers  ac- 

tD7.    He  resided  many  years  in  the  family  of  cording  to  the  degree  of  suspicion  he  thought 

the  earl  of  Thomond,  during  which  he  published  attached  to  each,  and  proscribed  the  most  expe- 

his  ooly  known  work,  which  is  of  great  merit,  rienced  officers  of  the  imperial  army.    He  died 

entitled  ResoWes,  Divine,  Political,  and  Moral.  October  28, 1818. 

It  went  throufih  twelve  editions  before  the  year  FELU'CCA,  n.  t.  Vr,feUmqiie ;  Kx^h.fdktm. 

1709;  and  a  thirteenth  has  lateW  appeared  under  A  small  open  boat  with  six  oars. 

the  soperintendence  of  Mr.  Gumming  of  the  FELUuJE,    Felugia,  or  Anbar,  a  small 

Boud  of  Control.     The  author    died  about  modem  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on  the 

1678.  east  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates,  north  of  Hallah. 

FELTING,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  is  the  pro*  In  the  neighbourhood  dates,  grapes,  grain,  and 

cos  by  which  hair,  wool,  or  silk  is  worked  into  cotton  are  produced.    Here  Soliman  Sie  Great, 

acompact  texture,  without  spinning  or  weaving;  pacha  of  Bagdad,  erected  a  palace;  and  the 

chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  place  was  anciently  of  great  celebrity ;  it  wax 

See  Hat  Makihg.  taken  bv  the  Romans  under  the  emperor  Julian 

FELTRE,  or  Feltri,  the  ancient  Feltria,  who  reduced  it  to  ashes, 

a  tows  and  bishop's  see  of  the  Austro-Venetian  FE'MALE,  n.  s.  &  ad;.^   Yt.femmeJemelU , 

tcrhtory,  in  the  delegation  of  Beluno.    It  has  Fe'male- rhymes,         f  Laun    femella,     k 

a  population  of  5200,  and  stands  in  a  moun-  Fe'himalitt,                 >/<r/ti.    (Ainsworth). 

laiDoas  district,  at  the  conflux  of  two  small  Fesc'iniite,  n.  s.  &  a</f .  i  *  A  she' ;  one  of  the 

nreis,  not  lar  horn  the  Piave.    It  is  well  built,  Fem'imitt.                    J  sex    that    produces 

bann;  a  handsome  square,  a  cathedral,  and  a  young ;  a  woman :  female  and  feminine,  mean 

pnriocial  academy;  it  is  likewise  a  place  of  of  or  pertaining  to  the  female  sex ;  soft ;  tender; 

some  strength.     In  1809  Buonaparte  conferred  delicate:  female- rhymes,  are  double  rhymes;  see 

t^  title  of  duke  of  Feltre  on  general  Clarke,  below :  feroinality  and  feminity,  female  nature ; 

hi  minister  of   war.     It  is  fifty-three  miles  the  quality  or  behaviour  of  women. 

Boith>west  of  Verona,  and  eighty-three  north  of  So  ■honld  yoong  sympathy  in  female  fonn, 

Pidoa.  Climb  the  tall  rook,  spectatreat  of  the  itorm  ; 

FELTRE,  (Henry  James  William   Clarke,)  ^f«'»  wnking  wrecks  with  aecret  eighe  deplore^ 

duke  of,  a  Freoch  nobleman,  descended  from  -^n^  bleed  for  otheref  woes,  henelf  on  ebore. 

Irahancestry;he  was  bomat  Landeenis,Octo-  „   .        .   -_..                 ,            Derwtn. 

ber  17th,  I7fi5.     He  entered  the  mUitary  school  ^^^  is/«initiie,  nor  can  foiget^ 

a.hns,'in  1781,  and  accompanied  rFretjcb  Ji:iiXreeX,3r.S:i^^^^^^ 

emtassy  to  London,  in  1790.     He  served  in  the  j^,  ^ii,^^  „    ^nd  heart  to  my  fixed  «)Sl. 

vmwf  and  cavalry,  until  he  was  suspended  Byron, 

sod  imprisoned  as  a  noble.     Camot  placed  him  Of  higher  Unh  he  seemed,  and  better  days, 

ittiie  head  of  the  Topographical  office  and  of  No  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  bend  betrays, 

allmilitary  affidrs;  and  the  Directory,  in  1795,  Softmimmdy  white  it  might  beepeak 

owtA  him  general  of  the  division,  and  sent  Another  sex,  when  matched  with  that  smooth  cheek, 

ha  into  Italy   to    watch   the    movements   of  I^^t  for  hit  garb,  and  Mmething  in  his  gaae, 

Buonaparte,  of  whom  they  had  already  become  More  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays.     Id. 

jc^ous.    Clarke  was  soon  won  over  to  the  in-  Feme-covlrt,  a  legal  expression,  denoting  a 

^"nm  of  the  future  emperor,  to  whose  party  he  married  woman,  in  opposition  to  Feme-sole,  a 

bocHoTth  attached  himself.   In  1805,  Napoleon  single  woman. 

B^e  him  governor  of  Vienna,  and  grand  officer  FEMERN,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  BaU 
^the  legion  of  honour.  He  was  ultimately  en-  tic,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  liolstein ;  its  circuit  is 
S>ged  in  diplomatic  negotiations  witli  Russia  about  thirty  miles;  its  population  7600.  Part 
and  England,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  was  of  it  is  under  tillage,  the  rest  affords  good  pas- 
appointed  governor  of  Berlin.  In  1807  he  was  turage.  Fishing  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
"ttde  minister  of  war,  and  created  duke  of  subsistence  here ;  but  the  women  are  employed 
^clire  with  a  large  dotation.  His  devotion  in  the  knitting  of  stockings. 
<o  Nipoleon  was  the  most  entire  that  can  be  Fehinime,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  genders 
utagined,  and  his  obedience  and  servility  equal,  of  nouns.  See  Gender.  The  feminine  gender 
yet  still  he  was  without  fidelity  in  the  hour  of  in  Latin  is  formed  of  the  masculine,  by  altering 
^j  and,  upon  the  approaching  dissolution  of  its  termination ;  particularly  changing  tcs  and  er 
^  empire  of  his  benemctor,  he  passed  over  to  into  a  or  ra.  Thus,  of  the  masculine  bonus 
^  Bcmrbons.  Upon  the  return  of  Napoleon  equus,  a  good  horse,  is  formed  the  feminine  bona 
from  Elba,  the  duke  was  appointed  once  more  equa,  a  good  mare ;  but  this  rule  is  far  from 
^initter  of  war,  and  declared  in  the  Chamber  of  being  universal,  most  adjectives  of  the  third  de- 
I)epQties,  **that  he  had  never  betrayed  any  clension  having  the  terminations  of  both  gen- 
^^"  However  he  felt  it  prudent  to  pass  over  ders  alike,  and  some,those  of  all  the  three  the  same. 
iiiio  England,  and  thence  to  Ghent,  while  his  In  French,  the  feminine  gender  is  generally  ex- 
^when  is  aid  to  have  been  engaged  in  obtain-  pressed,  not  by  a  different  termination,  but  by  a 
^  his  pardon  from  the  emperor.  After  the  different  article :  thus,  le  is  joined  to  a  male, 
^le  of  Waterloo  had  finally  settled  the  fluctu-  and  la  to  a  female.  Jn  English,  the  difleieiicc 
«>iQg  crown  of  France,  Feltre^s  conduct  became  of  sex  is  generally  expressed  by  different  Tvords ; 
Heady  also,  and  being  appointed  minister  again  as  boy  and  girl,  brother  and  sister,  boar  and 
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SOWy   fcc.    though    somd^es  the   feiqinine   is  The  hungry  crocodile,  auA  hiviiig  %iukt, 

formed  by  varymg  the  lenninatioa  of  the  male         ^^^"^  u^  the  troubled  stream  and  /nmy  brake. 
ioto  ess;  as  in  abbot,  abbess,  fcc.  Prior, 

FEM'ORAL,  adj.     Lat.  femondU.     Belong-         Mountains,  and/nu,  and  rivers,  set  bounds  to  de- 

ing  to  the  thigh.  spotic  power,  and  amidst  these  is  the  natural  scat  of 

TS*  S!!^^^***  "^^"^  '^^  ^  "•"*  '°C?*"^  ''''^''°'  "''*  "'"'"'^''aS^-,  History  0/  Scotland. 
upthe/e»mi<aitene.mamp.t.Uon.               Sharp.  The  sUr  of  Autumn  ray.  hi. mi,^ hair; 

FEMORIS  OS,  the  tliigh  bone,  a  long  cylin-         Fierce  from  hMfnu  the  giant  Ague  springs, 
drical  bone,  situated   between  the  pelvis  and  Damin. 
tibia.     Its  upper  extremity  affords  three  con-           ,'^*°  thousand  forms  by  pining  fancy  viewed 
siderable  processes ;    the  head,  the   trochanter        Dissolve.— Above  the  sparkling  flood 
major,  and  trochanter  minor.     The  head,  which         when  Phacbus  rea«  his  awful  brow, 
forms  about  two-thirds  of  a  sphere,  is  turned        i^~°l  **'^^;«^8  lawn  and  valley  low 
inxvards,  and  is  received  into  the  acetabulum  of       T?*^  '^f  "'  -^^'-*^  "*'»*•  '^^^  ^'^' 
the  OS  innominatura.     It  is  covered  by  a  carti-        *^*-    ^^^  Draining.    Fens  are  either  made 
h-e,  which  is  thickest  id  the  middle,  but  which  *^P  ?*  a  congeries  of  bogs,  or  consist  of  a  mul- 
is  wanting  in  its  lower  internal  part,  where  its  ?^"^®  ?*^  P^^  ^^  ^^^*  ^»*  ^^  spots  of  land 
place  is  supplied  by  a  round  spongy  fossa,  to  !°^rmixed  like  so  many  litUe  islands.    The  fens 
which  Lhe  strong  ligament,  usually  called  the  ^^  I-incolnshire  and  elsewhere  in  Engknd,bring 
round  lij^araent,  is  attached.    ITiis  is  about  an  ^^y  advantages  to  the  inhabitants.    Fowls  and 
inch  in  length,  flattUh,  and  of  a  triangular  shape,  "7  "®  7*7  plentiful  m  them.    The  pikes  and 
having  its  narrow  extremity  attached  to  the  fossa,  ®®"  ,^  ^^^  ^^  easily  caught,  but  they  are 
while  the  broader  end  is  fixed  obliquely  to  the  V^^^^V  ^-oarse.    Ducks,  mallards,  and  teals,  are 
rough  surface  near  the  inner  and  anterior  edge  »"  such  plenty  as  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived.  They 
of  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  innominatum.    The  ^®  ^'^^^  ^y  ^«^y*  ^  prodigious  flocks;  but  im- 
.   head  of  the  os  femoris  is  supported  obliquely,  provements  in  drainage  are  annually  banishing 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  by  a  smaller  i!jf ^®  ancient  distinctions  of  the  fen  district, 
part,  called  the  cervix,  which,  in  the  generality  J^  I^P^«  *»*^«  another  very  great  advantage 
of  subjects,  is  about  an  inch  in  length.    The  "^!?  ***^  ^^^^> »"  ^^^^^  feathers  and  quiUs. 
lower  extremity  of  the  os  femoris  is  larger  than       r^^  ?^^  ^^^  ^^^^ »°  roany  of  the  fen  coun- 
the  upper  one,  and  flattened,  so  as  to  form  two  *"®?'  ^*^  "^  &<^  seasons  bnng  great  advantage 
surfaces,  of  which  the  anterior  one  is  broad  and  *^  ^"®  ownera.    There  is  also  another  vegetable 
convex,  and  the  posterior  narrower  and  slightly  ^l  ^reat  profit  to  them,  i.e.  the  brassica  napus ; 
concave.    This  end  of  the  bone  terminates  in  ^'^^  ^  °^  ^^^^^^  ^^y  ^^  cole  seed;  and  make 
two  large  protuberances,  called  condyles,  which  an  oil  from  it  of  great  use  in  trade, 
are  united  before  so  as  to  form  a  pulley,  but  are  ,    ^^  Cambridgeshire  the  fen  lands  occupy  per- 
separated  behind  by  a  considerable  cavity,  in  "aps  a  third  of  the  whole  surfece  of  the  county: 
which  the  crural  vessels  and  nerves  are  secured  "*^  J?"  »cre  is  rich,  black,  and  deep.    In  the 
from  the  compression  to  which  they  would  other-  neighbourhood  of  Wisbeach  U  consists  of  a  mix- 
wise  be  exposed  in  the  action  of  bending  the  ^^^  of  sand  and  clay,  or  silt,  and  the  uplands 
1^.  of  chalk,  gravel,  loam,  and  clay.    Agues  were 
FEN,  n,t.       -K     Saxon,  f«nn;  Goth,  and  ojce  very  common  here;  but  are  much  diminished 
Fen'berby,      /Wel8h,/e7i;Teut./enii;Bel-  of  Ifte  years. 

Fen'born,  adj.y  gic,  veen;  lY/ange;  Italian,  ^  T'^®  *?™«'^  state  of  the  fen  lands, and  their 

Fen'n  V,  adj.     ifango,    A  marsh ;  bog ;  low,  degradation  to  their  present  state,  are  given  al 

Fln'sucked.    Jflat  ground.     Fenberry  is  a  length  in  the  Agncultural  Report,  chiefly  from 

kind  of  blackberry :  fenny,  belonging  to,  or  in-  ^^  ^°'®  pamphlet  by  lord  Hardwicke,  a  great 

habiting  fens.    Fenn-sucked,  *  drawn  out  of  the  proprietor  here.    It  was  the  opinion  of  Atkins,  a 

fens.'  commissioner  of  sewers  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

.        .  1604,  that  these  fens,  a  space  of  upwards  of 

Like  to  a  lonely  d«gon.  th.i  hi.  fen  280,000  acres,  were  oncej  of  the  nature  of  land- 

Maket  feared  aad  talked  of  more  than  teen.  meadows,  fruitful,  healthy,  and  very  gwnfiil  to 

Shaktpeare.        .®  inhabitants,  and  yielded  much  relief  to  the 

Fillrt  of  afetmp  snake,  highland  counties  in  time  of  great  droughts.* 

la  the  caoldroa  boil  and  bake.  Id»  Sir  W.  Dugdale,  who  was  bom  1606,  and  died 

Infect  her  beauty,  ^^®^»   ^as  of  the  same   opinion,  adding  as  a 

Vou  fentucked  fogi,  drawn  by  the  powerful  tun.  Proof, '  that  great  numbers  of  timber  trees  (oaks, 

Id,  King  Lear,  ^rs,  &c.)  formerly  grew  there,  as  is  plain  from 

Mexico  is  a  city  that  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  great  many  being  found  in  digging  canals  and  drains, 

marsh  or  fen,  Abbot'i  Description  of  the  World.  some  of  them  severed  from  Uieir  roots,  the  roots 

The  fen-born  serpent.  Jl/itom.  Standing  as  they  grew,  in  firm  earth,  below  the 

Driving  in  of  piles  is  used  for  ftone  or  brick  houses,  ""*^'-'     ^"  ^^^5  die  workmen,  on  deepening  the 

and  that  only  where  the  ground  proves  /«i«y  or  channel  of  Wisbeach  river,  at  eight  feet  below 

moorish.  Mown,  ^^®  ^^^  bottom,  discovered  a  second  bottom, 

He  to  Portina's  watery  marihes  went ;  which  was  Stony,  with  seven  boats  lying  in  it, 

A  long  canal  lhe  muddy  fen  divides,  covered  with  silt.  And  at  Whittlesea,  on  dii^ng 

And  with  a  clear  untiillicd  current  glides.  through  the  moor  at  eight  feet  deep,  a  perfect 

Addison,  soil  wab  found  with  swards  of  grass  lying  on  it, 

The  tarftoce  is  of  black  fen  earth.         Woodwart',  as  they  were  at  first  mown.    lieniy  of  Hunting- 
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do.),  4rho  lived  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  1135,  its  being  deemed  unjust,  a  gradual  one  was 

described  this  fenny  country  'as  pleasant  and  adopted,  which  is  now  acted  upon.     In  the  year 

agreeable  to  the  eye ;  watered  by  many  rivers  1697  the  Bedford  level  was  divided  into  three 

vhich  run  through  it,  diversified  by  many  large  districts,  north,  middle,  and  south ;  having  one 

and  small  lakes,  and  adorned  by  many  woods  surveyor  for  each  of  the  former,  and  two  for  thp 

and  islands.'    And  William  of  Malrosbury,  who  latter.    In  1753  the  north  level  was  separated 

lived  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  II.  1154,  has  by  act  of  parliament  from  the  rest.    In  addition 

paiDted  the  state  of  the  land  round  Thomey  in  to  the  public  acts  obtained  for  draining  the  fens, 

tbe  most  glowing  colors :  he  says, '  it  is  a  very  several   private  ones    have  been   granted,  for 

paiadise,  in  pleasure  and  delight  it  resembles  draining  separate  districts  with  their  limits,  not- 

beaven  itself;  the  very  marshes  abounding  in  withstanding  which,  and  the  vast  sums  expended, 

trees,  whose  length  without  knots  do  emulate  the  much  remains  to  be  done ;  a  great  part  of  the 

Stan.*    <The  plain  there  is  as  level  as  the  sea,  fens  is  now  (1806)  in  danger  of  inundation;  this 

which,  with  the  flourishing  of  the  grass,  allureth  calamity  has  visited  them  many  times,  producing 

tbe  eye ;  in  some  parts  there  are  apple-trees,  in  effects  distressing  and  extensive  beyond  concep- 

otbers  vines.'    It  appears  then,  on  the  authority  tion,  indeed  many  hundred  acres  of  valuable 

of  the  authors  quoted,  that  the  fens  were  for-  land  now  drowned,  the  misfortune  aggravated 

meriy  wood  and  pasture.    Tlie  engineers  were  by  the  proprietors  being  obliged  to  continue  to 

of  opinion  that  the  country  in  question  formerly  pay  a  heavy  tax,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 

meadow  and  wood,  now  fen,  became  so  from  their  land. 

partial  embankments  preventing  tbe  waters  from        The  interior  drainage  is  performed  in  most 

the  uplands  going  to  the  sea  by  their  natural  places  by  windmills,  which  are  very  uncertain  in 

ootfidls;  want  of  proper  and  sufficient  drains  to  their  effects.    Steam  has  been  tried,  and  there 

convey  these  waters  into  the  Ouse ;  neglect  of  can  be  no  doubt  would  be  incomparably  prefer- 

soch  drains  as  were  made  for  that  purpose ;  and  able,  as  working  in  all  weathers, 
that  these  evils  increased  from  the  not  embanking        Embanking  may  be  considered  a  necessary 

the  river  Ouse,  and  the  erection  of  sluices  across  accompaniment  of  draining  on  the  fen-lands. 

it  preventing  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea ;  the  The  fens  are  divided  into  three  large  levels,  and 

Mt  widening  and  deepening,  where  wanted,  the  each   of  these  are  subdivided  into  numerous 

rirer  Ouse ;  and  fr^m  not  removing  the  gravels,  districts  by  banks ;  but  as  these  banks  are  made 

weeds,  &c.,  which  have  from  time  to  time  wStu-  of  fen-moor,  and  other  light  materials,  whenever 

Delated  in  it.  the  rivers  are  swelled  with  waters  or  any  one 

The  first  attempt  at  draining  any  part  of  the  district  is  deluged,  either  by  rain,  a  breach  of 

feas  appears  lo  nave  been  nu^e  in  tne  time  of  banks,  or  any  other  cause,  the  waters  speedily 

inward  I.  (1*272,  &c.);  many  others  with  various  pass  through  these  bright,  moory,  porous  banks, 

Access  followed.    The  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  and  drown  all  the  circumjacent  districts.    The 

or  Ghent,  who  died  in    1393,  and  Margaret,  fens    have    sometimes    sustained    £20,000    or 

<wntes!iof  Richmond,  were  amongst  the  drainiDg  £30,000  damage  by  a  breach  of  banks;    but 

xtreDturers ;    but  Gough,  in  his  addition  to  these  accidents  seldom  happen  in  the  same  dis- 

Ciaden,  says  *  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  may  be  trict  twice  in  twenty  years ;  the  water,  however, 

IKoperiy  fixed  on  as  the  period  when  the  level  soaks  through  all  fen  banks  every  year  in  every 

^an  to  become  immediately  a  public  case,  district;  and  when  the  water-mills  have  lifted 

^y  plans    were    proposed  and   abandoned  the  waters  up  out  of  the  fens  into  the  rivers  in  a 

^een  that  time  ana  1634,  when  king  Charles  windy  day,  a  great  part  of  the  water  soaks  back 

I.  mnted  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  Francis,  through  the  porous  banks  in  the  night  upon  the 

^1  of  Bedford,  and  thirteen  gentlemen  adven-  same  land  again.    This  water  tliat  soaks  through 

taieis  with  him,  who  jointly  undertook  to  drain  the  bank,  drowns  the  wheat  in  the  winter,  washes 

<he  level  on  a  condition  that  they  ahould  have  the  manure  into  the  dykes,  destroys  the  best  na- 

cnated  to  them,  as  a  recompense,  95,000  acres  tural  and  artificial  grasses,  and  prevents  the  fens 

Ubout  one^third  of  the  level).     In  1649  this  from  being  sown  till  too  late  in  the  season.  This 

charter  was  confirmed  to  William,  earl  of  Bed-  stagnant  water,  lying  on  the  surface,  causes  also 

^j  and  his  associates,  by  the  convention  par-  fen  agues,  &c. ;  thus  the  waters  tliat  have  soaked 

^eut;  and  in' 1653,  the  level  being  declared  through  the  porous  fen  banks  have  done  the  fer- 

completely  drained,  the  95,000  acres  were  con-  tile  fens  more  real  injury  than  all  the  other  floods 

Tejed  to  the  adventurers,  who  had  expended  that  have  ever  come  upon  them.    The  remedy 

^400,000,  which  is  almost  £4  4f .  per  acre  on  for  the  soaking  through  of  tlie  water  is  obviously 

Jhe  95,000  acres,  and  about  £l  8#.  on  the  whole  that  of  forming  a  puddle  wall  in  the  middle, 

"'^tb,  if  the  whole  level  contain   285,000  which  appears  to  have   been  first  thought  of 

^creSf  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  contain  among  the  fen  bank-makers  by  Smith  of  Chat- 

^tOOO  acres.    In  1664  the  corporation  called  teris,  a  professed  embanker.    See  our  article 

V-ODservaton  of  the  great  level  of  the  fens  was  Embankments.    With  respect   to    embanking 

^abliahed.    This  body  was  empowered  to  levy  from  the  sea,  Vancouver  is  of  opinion  that  the 

'^JM  on  the  95,000  acres,  to  defray  whatever  ground  ought  to  be  covered  by  nature  with  sam- 

^nses  might  arise  in  their  preservation ;  but  phire  or  other  plants,  or  wil^  grass,  before  an 

l^ly  83,000  acres  were  vested  in  the  corporation,  attempt  is  made  to  embank  it :  there  is  particular 

m  tnist  for  tbe  earl  of  Bedford  and  nis  asso-  danger  in  being  too  grasping.  '  If  the  sea  has  not 

eBte5;the  remaining  12,000  were  allotted,  10,000  raised  the  salt  marsh  to  its  fruitful  level,  all  ex- 

^  the  king,  and  2000  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  pectation  of  benefit  is  vein,  the  soil  being  imma- 

At first  the  levy  was  an  equal  acre  tax,  but  upon  turr,  and  not  ripened  for  enclosure ;  and  if  again^ 
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with  a  view  of  grasping  a  great  extent  of  salt 
marsh,  the  banks  or  sea  wall  be  pushed  farther 
outwards  than  where  there  is  a  firm  and  secure 
foundation  for  it  to  stand  upon,  the  bank  will 
blow  up,  and  in  both  cases  great  losses  and  dis- 
appointments will  ensue/ 

Paring  and  burning  land  is  every  where  ap- 
proved of,  and  considered  the  sine  qua  non  of 
the  fen  districts,  in  breaking  up  turf.  Without 
it  corn  crops  are  destroy^  by  the  grub  and 
wire-worm.  Colonel  Adeane,  of  Barbraham,  has 
300  acres  of  meadows,  which  have  been  irrigated 
from  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  '  Pallavicino, 
who  was  collector  of  Peter's  pence  in  England, 
at  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  having  £30,000  or 
£40,000  in  his  hands,  had  the  art  to  turn  Pro- 
testant on  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
appropriated  the  money  to  his  own  use;  he 
bought  w.th  it  an  estate  at  Barbraham  and  other 
lands  near  Boumbridge ;  and  procuring  a  grant 
from  the  crown,  of  the  river  which  passes 
through  them,  was  enabled  legally  to  build  a 
sluice  across  it,  and  throw  as  much  of  the  water 
as  was  necessary  into  a  new  canal  of  irrigation, 
which  he  dug  to  receive  it  in  the  method  so  well 
known,  and  commonly  practised  in  Italy  long 
before  that  period.  The  canals  and  the  sluices 
are  all  well  designed,  and  are  the  work  of  a  man 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  practice;  but, 
in  taking  the  waters  from  them  for  spreading  it 
by  small  channels  over  the  meadows,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  least  intelligence  or  knowledge 
of  the  husbandry  of  watering.  No  other  art  is 
exerted  but  that  merely  of  opening  in  the  bank 
of  the  river  small  cuts  for  letting  the  water  flow 
on  to  the  meadows  always  laterally,  and  never 
longitudinally,  so  necessary  in  works  of  this 
kind.  The  water  then  finds  iU  own  distribution, 
and  so  irregularly,  that  many  parts  receive  too 
much,  and  others  none  at  all.  From  the  traces 
left  of  small  channels  in  different  parts  of  the 
meadows,  it  would  appear  that  (be  ancient  dis- 
tribution formed  under  Pallavicino  is  lost,  and 
that  we  see  nothing  at  present  but  the  miserable 
patch-work  of  workmen  ignorant  of  the  business. 
Irrigation  has  not  spread  from  this  example,  but 
might  be  extensively  practised  on  the  banks  of  all 
the  rivers. 


FENCE,  n.  s.,  v.a,k,v.n.  "j 
Fence'less,  adj. 
Fence'ful, 
Fen'cer,  n. «. 
Fenc'ible,  adj. 
Fenc'ing,  n.  9. 
Fenc'ing-masteb, 
Fevc'i  ng-school. 


Latin,  fendOf 
to  drive  away. 
Guard ;  defence ; 
security ;  enclo- 
sure; the  art  or 
skill  of  defending 
self.  To 
J  fence  is  to  enclose 
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or  guard:  as  a  neuter  verb,  to  practise  the  art 
of  fencing;  to  guard  against:  fencefiil,  affording 
protection :  fenceless,  exposed ;  without  defence : 
fencer  and  fencing-masters,  are  professors  of  the 
art  of  fencing:  fencible,  capable  of  defence: 
fencing,  the  »rt  of  using  weapons  for  defence 
and  occasional  assault :  fencine-school,  a  place 
where  the  use  of  such  weapons  is  taught. 

Thoa  ha»t  clothed  me  with  tkia  »nd  flesh,  and  hut 
fineed  me  with  bonee  and  sinews.  John.  11. 

He  went  about  to  make  a  bridge  to  a  strong  city, 
which  WMfenoed  aboat  wi.h  waUs.     3  Mac.  xii.  13. 


If  a  thfoetle  ting,  he  falls  strait  a  capermg : 
He  wUl/enre  with  his  own  shadow.     SkaUpsare. 

rU  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare. 
Despite  his  nice/mce  and  his  active  practice.  Id 

The'  inhabitants  each  pastare  and  each  plain 
Destroyed  have,  each  field  to  waste  is  laid ; 

In  feneed  towers  bestowed  is  their  grain. 
Before  thou  cam'st  this  kingdom  to  invade. 

FairfuT. 

Calmness  is  great  advantage ;  he  that  lets 
Another  chafe,  may  warm  him  at  his  fire, 

Mark  all  his  wand'rings,  and  enjoy  hit  frets ; 
As  cunning /mcerf  suffer  heat  to  tire.       Herbert. 

A  nimble  fencer  will  put  in  a  thrust  so  quick,  that 
the  foil  will  be  in  your  hosom  when  yon  thought  ii  a 
yard  off.  Digbjf. 

So  much  of  adders'  wisdom  I  have  learnt. 
To  fence  my  ear  against  thy  sorceries.     Milton. 

Are  not  the  fencee  of  discipline  cast  down  t  Is  there 
any  conscience  made  of  violating  laws?        Jffarrew. 
A  beauteous  heifer  in  the  wood  is  bred  ; 

The  stooping  warrion  aiming  head  to  head. 

Engage  their  clashing  horns ;  with  dreadful  sound 

The  foicst  rattles,  and  the  rocks  rebound ; 

They  fence  and  posh,  and,  pushing,  loudly  roar. 

Their  dewlaps  and  their  sides  are  bath'd  in  gore. 

Drjfden. 
Shall  I  mention  make 

Of  the  vast  mound  that  binds  the  Lucrine  lake  ? 

Or  the  disdainful  sea,  that,  shut  from  thence. 

Roars  round  the  structure,  and  invades  the  Jence. 

.    .  Id. 

with  love  to  friend,  the  impatient  lover  went, 
Fenced  with  the  thorns,  and  trod  the  deep  descent. 

Id. 

There's  no  fence  against  inundations,  earthquakes, 
or  hnnicanes.  L'Bttnuig*. 

A  man  that  cannot  fence  will  keep  out  of  bullies 
and  gamesters'  company.  Locks. 

The  only  fenee  against  the  world  is  a  thorongii 
knowledge  of  it ;  into  which  a  young  gentleman  should 
be  entered  by  degrees,  as  he  can  bear  it ;  and  the 
earlier  the  hotter,  so  he  can  be  in  safe  and  skilful 
hands  to  guide  him.  Id. 

If  a  man  be  to  prepare  his  son  for  duels,  I  hsd 
rather  mine  should  be  a  good  wrestler  than  an  ordi- 
nary fencer,  which  is  the  most  a  gentleman  can  attain 
to,  unless  he  will  be  constantly  in  the  feneingtchftHA, 
and  every  day  exercising.  Id. 

Each  motion  of  the  heart  rises  to  fury. 
And  love  in  their  weak  bosoms  is  a  rage 
As  terrible  as  hnte,  and  as  destruaive : 
So  the  wind  roars  o'er  the  ^eide  fenceUu  ocean, 
And  heaves  the  billows  of  the  boiling  daep. 
Alike  from  North,  from  South. 

Jiowe^»  Jane  Shore 
Let  us  bear  this  awful  corpse  to  C»sar, 
And  lay  it  in  his  sight,  that  it  may  stand 
A  fenee  betwixt  us  and  the  victor's  wrath. 

Additen. 
While  a  man  is  learning  to  fenee,  he  practises  both 
on  friend  and  foe ;  but  when  he  is  a  master  in  the  art 
he  never  exerts  it  but  on  what  he  thinks  the  right  side. 

id.  Spectator. 
See  that  the  churchyard  he  fenced  in  with  a  decent 
rail  or  other  indosure.  Ajfuffe'e  Parergon. 

Minerva 
Taught  artiste  first  the  carving  tool  to  wield. 
Chariots  with  brass  to  arm,   and  form   the  fmcff^ii 
shield.  Ctmgreve. 

These,  oeing  polemical  arte,  could  no  more  be 
learned  alone  than^^cm^  or  cudgelplaying. 

ArhnUmei  and  Pope. 
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Employ  their  wiles  and  ua&vaiUng  care,  deep  tbsse,  then,  in  order  to  make  a  fence  against 

To  pan  the /mow  mad  aarprise  the  fair.    Pop*.  cattle,  if  the  wall  be  four  feet  high,  and  slight 

That  proved  wMftmee  enoagh  to  the  reputation  of  posts  of  three  feet  high  are  plac^  just  behind 

iKiroppreMon.  Deeajf  of  PiMt$.  the  wall,  with  a  small  chain  carried  on  from 

I  wat  ahe  waa  a  sheep  o'  aense,  post  to  post,  no  cattle  or  deer  will  ever  attempt 

An'  coold  behave  herself  wi'  mease :  to  jump  against  it;  tlierefore  it  will  be  a  secure 

nisaytaheneTerbraka/snee.  fence  against   them;  and  if  these  are  painted 

Thcoogh  tliievish  gned.  green  they  will  not  be  discerned  at  a  dwtance, 

^    .  -    .         .  .    *  «  Bwrm,  and  at  the  same  time  the  chain  will  secure  per- 

wegiveaooieLaUn,  and  a  smatchof  Greek  :  o/vn.  <»«i1p;»».  ;«  ♦!»«  ,^<^^^  c^^  A.11:   ^ 

Teachhiinto/Mceandfiguretwiceaweek;  T^y^^'^^  '^^^  ^^^"^  from  fallmg  over. 

Aad  having  done,  we  think,  the  best  we  can,  J"  P^f  ?»  "^^f"^  there  we  no  good  prospects  to 

Prtae  hb  proficiency,  and  dub  him  man.  ^  obtained  from  a  garden,  it  is  common  to  make 

Cff^gpgf.  the  enclosure  of  park-pailing ;  which,  if  well  per- 

Thither  he  hied,  enamour'd  of  the  scene.         *  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^  T°y  years,  and  has  a  much 

For  rocks  on  rocks  piled,  as  by  magic  spell,  "^^f  appewance  than  a  wall :    and  this  pale 

Here  leorch'd  with  lightning,  there  with  ivy  green,  ™*y  ^  °^^  *^">™  "*«  Sight  withm,  by  plantations 

Fflie*^  from  the  north  and  eaat  this  savage  dell.  of  shrubs   and  evergreens;  or  there  maybe  a 

Beattie.  quick  hedge  planted  within  the  pale,  which  may 

Then  for  accomplbhmenu  of  chivalry,  be  trained  up,.  SO  as  to  be  an  excellent  fence  by 

In  case  our  lord  the  king  ahonld  go  to  war  again,  Jie  time  the  pales  begin  to  decay.    Fences  round 

Heleani'dihe  arte  of  riding, /encM^,  gnnnery,  parks  are  generally  of  paling;   which    if  well 

And  how  to  acale  a  fortress— or  a  nunnexy.  made  of  winter  fallen  oak,  will  last  many  years. 

Bjfrom,  Qu(  ^  principal  thing  to  be  observed  is,  not  to 
Fe¥ce,  in  gardening  and  husbandry,  wall,  make  them  too  heavy,  else  their  own  weight  will 
^itch,  bank,  or  other  enclosure,  made  round  gar-  make  them  decay ;  Uierefore  the  pales  should  be 
(ieoSf  fields,  woods,  &c.  In  hot  climates,  where  cleft  thin ;  and  the  rails  should  be  cut  triangular, 
^  have  no  occasion  for  walls  to  ripen  their  to  prevent  the  wet  lodging  upon  them ;  and  the 
fruit,  their  gardens  lie  open,  where  they  can  posts  should  be  good,  and  not  placed  too  far 
i^e  a  water  fence,  and  prospects  ;  or  else  they  asimder.  One  of  these  j^les  will  thus  last  up- 
unbounded  with  groves,  which  are  much  more  wards  of  fortv  years.  The  common  way  of 
P^og  to  the  sight  than  dead  walls ;  but,  in  making  these  fences  is,  to  have  every  other  pale 
cold  coontries,  we  are  obliged  to  have  walU  to  nine  or  ten  inches  above  the  intermediate  ones ; 
^ker  and  ripen  our  fruit,  although  they  take  away  so  that  the  fence  may  be  six  feet  and  a  half  high, 
nneh  from  the  pleasant  prospect  of  the  garden,  which  is  enough  for  fallow  deer ;  but,  where 
Brick  walls  are  accounted  the  best  and  warmest  there  are  red  deer,  the  fence  should  be  one  foot 
^  fruit ;  and  these  being  built  pannel-wise,  higher,  otherwise  they  will  leap  over.  Some  en- 
^  pillars  at  equal  distances,  save  a  great  deal  close  their  parks  with  brick  walls ;  and,  in  coun- 
^  opense,  as  tl^y  can  be  built  thinner  than  if  tries  where  stone  is  cheap,  the  walls  are  built 
^  were  made  plain  without  the  pannels ;  and  with  this  material ;  some  with,  and  others  with- 
ies, these  pannels  make  the  walls  look  the  out,  mortar.  A  Jutchen  garden  if  rightly  con- 
^^odiomer.  Stone  walls,  however,  on  account  trived,  will  contain  walling  enough  to  afford  a 
of  their  durability,  are  to  be  preferred  to  brick,  supply  of  such  fruits  as  require  the  assistance  of 
""specially  those  of  square  hewn  stones.  Those  that  walls,  for  any  family :  and  being  situated  on  one 
^  made  of  rough  stones,  though  they  are  very  side,  and  quite  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  may  be 
^  and  warm,  yet,  by  their  unevenness,  are  in-  surrounded  with  walls  which  will  screen  the 
<WTenient  to  nail  up  trees  to,  unless  pieces  of  kitchen  garden  from  the  sight  of  persons  in  the 
timber  be  laid  in  them  here  and  there  for  that  pleasure  garden ;  and,  being  locked  up,  the  fruit 
p^qnse.  But,  in  large  gardens,  it  is  better  to  will  be  much  betterjpreserved  than  it  can  be  in 
^^^  the  prospect  open  to  the  pleasure  garden ;  the  public  garden.  Too  great  a  quantity  of  wall- 
*^cfa  should  be  surrounded  with  a  fosse,  that  ing  is  often  the  occasion  that  so  many  ill-managed 
'r<»D  the  garden  the  adjacent  country  may  be  trees  are  to  be  seen  in  large  gardens.  The  height 
^^^ed.  Where  the  fosses  are  made  round  a  gar-  of  garden  walls  should  be  twelve  feet,  which  is  a 
^^  which  is  situated  in  a  park,  they  are  ex-  moderate  proportion;  and,  if  the  soil  be  good,  it 
'wisely  proper;  because  hereDV  the  prospect  of  may  in  time  be  well  furnished  with  bearing 
^  Dark  will  be  obtained  in  uie  garden,  which  wood  in  every  part,  especially  that  part  planted 
^D<iers  those  gardens  much  more  agreeable  than  with  pears,  notwithstanding  the  branches  being 
^  thit  are  confined.  In  making  these  fosses  trained  horizontally  from  the  bottom  of  the 
^  bave  been  many  inventions :  but,  Miller,  walls.  See  Horticulture. 
^  His  Gardener's  Dictionary,  reckons  none  pre-  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  Essays  on  Agriculture, 
'^le  to  those  which  have  an  upright  wall  next  Sec,  observes,  that,  '^he  fences  that  are  most 
^  garden,  which  (where  the  soil  will  admit  of  universally  employed,  are  either  stone  dikes  or 
*  <^  trench)  should  be  five  or  six  feet  high ;  hedges.  Dikes,  if  well  built,  as  effectually  pre- 
'Btlt  from  the  foot  of  this  wall,  the  ground  on  the  serve  a  field  from  the  intrusion  of  domestic  ani- 
'^de  should  rise  with  a  gradual  easy  slope,  to  mals,  as  any  other  kind  of  fence  whatever ;  but 
l^istance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet ;  and,  they  afford  little  warmth  or  shelter  to  the  fields : 
^^  it  can  be  allowed,  if  it  slopes  much  farther  whereas  hedges,^  if  good,  answer  both  these  pur- 
tvin  be  easier,  and  less  perceptible  as  a  ditch,  poses  equally  well.  But  the  most  material  di&^ 
^  ^  ^  when  viewed  at  a  distance ;  but  if  the  tinction  between  dikes  and  hedges  is,  that  dikes 
Ipoaad  u  natnrally  wet,  so  as  not  to  admit  a  are  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  as  soon  as 
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they  are  rea.*ed,  and  from  that  moment  begin  to  mgs  of  the  others  below  it,  with  as  much  accu- 
tend  towards  decay  ;  so  that  the  person  who  racy  as  the  briclis  in  a  well  built  wall.    The  up- 
builds  this  kind  of  fence  immediately  receives  permost  course  of  feal  is  cut  a  little  longer  than 
the  full  benefit  thereof:  whereas  hedges,  being  those  that  are  immediately  below  it,  and  placed 
at  first  weak  and  tender,  stand  in  need  of  attention  with  the  grassy  side  uppermost,  so  as  to  project 
and  care,  and  do  not  become  a  fence  for  several  a  little  on  each  side ;  which  not  only  helps  to 
years  after  they  aie  planted ;  and,  as  they  conti-  throw  the  water  a  little  off  the  dike,  but  also  to 
nue  to  increase  in  strength,  and  eradually  acquire  prevent  sheep  or  cattle  from  attempting  to  jump 
a  higher  and  higher  degree  of  perfection,  it  is  over  it  so  readily  as  they  otherwise  might  do.  At 
long  before  they  begin  to  fadl  towards  decay ;  so  the  foot  of  the  dike,  on  each  side,  is  dug  a  small 
that  they  are,  in  general,  infinitely  more  durable  ditch,  about  one  foot  and  a  halfor  two  feet  deep; 
than  dikes,  although  they  are  longer  in  becoming  leaving  a  ledget  of  a  few  inches  broad  on  each 
of  use  to  the  person  who  plants  them.    Which  side,  that  the  dike  may  not  be  undermined  by 
of  these  two  kinds  offences  may,  upon  the  whole,  the  crumbling  down  of  the  loose  earth  into  the 
be  most. eligible,  must,  in  general,  be  determined  ditch.     These  ditches  not  only  help  to  give  the 
by  the  circumstances  and  views  of  the  possessor  dike  an  additional  height,  and  keep  its  founda- 
of  the  ground  to  be  enclosed.    If  he  is  a  tenant  tion  dry;  but  are  also  of  use  to  prevent  cattle 
who  has  a  short  lease,  without  a  prospect  of  get-  fix)m  coming  close  to  it  and  rubbing  upon  it,  or 
ting  it  renewed ;   or,  if  he  has  immediate  occa-  tearing  it  down  with  their  horns,  which  they  are 
sion  for  a  complete  fence;  it  will  be,  in  general,  very  apt  to  do  if  this  precaution  be  omitted, 
most  prudent  in  him  to  make  choice  of  dikes,  if  The  earth  that  is  taken  out  of  the  ditches  may 
the  materials  for  rearing  these  are  at  hand ;  but,  be  thrown  outwards,  into  the  place  that  was  oc- 
if  there  is  any  probability  that  his  posterity  may  cupied  by  the  feal  that  has  been  taken  to  build 
reap  any  advantage  from  these  enclosures,  it  will  the  dike ;  and,  if  the  field  is  in  grass,  a  few  seeds 
be  almost  always  more  for  his  advantage  to  make  may  be  sowed  upon  it,  and  it  will  soon  be  co- 
choice  of  hedges.    A  dike  built  of  freestone  and  vered  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Add.     By  bavin:; 
lime  will  be  almost  as  durable  as  a  hedge ;  al-  the  joints  bound  in  every  direcUon,  the  fabric  :> 
though,  in  general,  it  will  neither  be  so  cheap  rendered  much  firmer  than  it  could  be  by  a:iy 
nor  agreeable.     But  dry   stone  dikes,   unless  irregular  manner  of  working,  while  ii  is  at  the 
built  of  the  finest  quarried  stone,  are  of  such  a  same  time  more  easily  reared.     If  the  ground  is 
perishable  nature,  as  to  be  hardly  ever  worth  the  soft,  and  the  feal  rise  well,  I  get  a  fence  of  this 
expense  of  rearing ;  and  never,  excepting  where  kind  done  for  one  lialfpenny  per  yard ;  but,  if  it 
the  field  that  you  would  wish  to  enclose  has  is  not  good  to  work,  a  little  more  must  be  allu>\- 
plenty  of  stones  upon  its  surface,  which  you  are  ed.    As  to  the  time  that  a  fence  of  this  kind  may 
under  a  necessity  of  carrying  away  before  the  stand  without  needing  any  repair,  the  oldest  h-^s 
field  can  be  improved.    In  this  situation  a  man  now  stood  ten  years,  and  seems  to  be  nearly  as 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  excused,  if  he  should  firm  as  when  first  built.    I  have  seen  some  walls 
be  tempted  to  put  them  into  dikes  ;  because  the  of  poor  cottages  which  have  been  built  somewhat 
carriage  of  these  stones  may  be  said  to  cost  him  after  this  manner,  tliat  have  been   good  after 
nothing :   and  he  may,  perhaps,  be  at  some  loss  standing  forty  or  fifty  years :  but  their  durability 
how  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  other  manner,  depends  greatly  upon  the  nature  of  the  feal  of 
But,  in  all  other  circumstances,  it  is  very  bad  eco-  which  they  are  formed.    The  best  is  that  which 
nomy  to  rear  fences  of  this  kind,  as  feal  (sod)  dikes  is  taken  from  poor  gjound  of  a  spongy  quality, 
can  always  be  built  at  one  fourth  of  the  expense  which  is  generally  covered  with  a  strong  sward 
that  these  would  cost,  and  will  answer  all  pur-  of  coarse  benty  grass.    And,  in  situations  where 
poses  equally  well,  and,  if  carefully  built,  will  this  can  be  had,  I  would  recommend  this  as  the 
oe  kept  in  repair  for  any  number  of  years  at  as  cheapest  and  best  temporary  fence  that  could  bt 
small  an  expense  as  they  could  be.    The  want  of  reared.    The  greatest  inconvenience  that  attends 
durability  generally  complained  of  in  these  dikes  this  species  of  fence  is,  the  danger  it  runs  of 
is  owing  to  their  bad  construction.    The  greatest  being  torn  down  by  the  horns,  or  wasted  away 
part  of  them  are  made  of  a  considerable  thick-  by  the  rubbing  of  cattle  upon  it ;  which  they 
ness,  with  a  ditch  on  each  side ;  the  heart  of  the  will  sometimes  do  notwithstanding  the  ditches, 
dike  being  made  up  with  the  earth  that  is  taken  This  may  be  effectually  prevented  by  planting 
from  these  ditches;   and  only  a  thin  wall,  on  a  row  of  sweet  briar  (or  eglantine)  plants  between 
each  side,  is  built  of  solid  feal  from  top  to  bot-  the  first  and  second  course  of  feal  when  the  dike 
tom ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  as  the  is  built,  which  Will  not  fail  to  grow  with  luxuri- 
loosc  earth  that  is  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  ance,  and  in  a  short  time  defend  the  dike  from 
dike  subsides  much  more  than  the  seal  on  each  every  attack  of  this  kind.    But  if  sheep  are  to  be 
side,  the  top  of  the  dike  sinks  down ;   and,  of  kept  in  the  enclosures,  this  plant  ought  not.  on 
course,  the  two  side  wall^are  pressed  too  much  any  account,  to  be  employed ;  for,  as  that  animal 
upon  the  inside,  so  as  to  bilge  (or  swell)  out  naturally  flies  to  the  fences  for  shelter  in  stormy 
about  the  middle,  and  quickly  crumble  down  to  weather,  the  prickles  of  the  straggling  brancb(  s 
dust.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  I  have  always  of  the  briar  will  catch  hold  of  the  wool,  and  tear 
chosen  to  build  my  dikes  of  this  sort  thinner  it  off  in  great  quantities,  to  the  great  detriment  o! 
than  usual :  they  being  only  three  feet  and  t  'valf  the  flock  and  loss  of  the  proprietor.     In  tbcM* 
thick  at  the  bottom ;  one  foot,  or  a  very  little  cases,  if  the  possessor  of  the  ground  is  not  afniid 
more,  at  top;  and  five  feet  high:  taking  care  to  of  the  bad  consequences  that  may  be  dreaiUd 
have  them  built  in  such  a  manner,  as  ihsA  every  from  the  spreading  of  whins  (furze),  it  would  h* 
fod  (or  feal),  from  top  to  bottom  binds  the  join-  much  I  c  ter  to  scatter  a  few  of  the  seeds  of  tins 
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pbot  along  the  ledget  at  the  foot  of  the  dike,  the  hoe,  as  long  as  you  can  conveniently  get  ac- 

vhkh  would  quickly  become  a  presenrative  for  cess  into  it,  leave  it  afterwards  to  nature.    If  this 

It,  ud  be  otherwise  of  use  as  a  green  food  for  is  done,  and  your  soil  be  not  extremely  bad,  the 

!i^  sheep  during  the  winter  season.    But, before  belt  in  a  very  few  years  will  be  entirely  filled 

be  reotuies  to  sow  this  plant,  let  him  remember,  with  a  close  bush  of  trees,  so  intermixed  with  the 

tint  where  it  is  once  established  it  will  hardly  bending  branches  of  the  eglantine,  and  bound 

fall  to  spread  through  the  adjoining  fields,  and  together  by  the  trailing  shoots  of  the  bramble  and 

can  baraly  be  ever  afterwards  thoroughly  rooted  wood-bine,  that  no  animal  above  the  size  of  a  cat 

wL  I  have  often  imagined,  that  diis  kind  of  could  penetrate ;  especially  when  it  is  of  such  a 

bee  might  be  greatly  improved  both  in  beauty  depth  as  I  have  recommended.— But  as  all  kinds 

ud  strength,  by  planting  a  row  of  ivy  plants  b^  of  trees  and  shrubs,  if  planted  very  close  upon 

Both  the  first  course  of  feal  in  building  the  one  another,  become  naked  at  the  root  when  they 

^;  which  would,  in  a  short  time,  climb  up  arrive  at  any  considerable  size,  care  should  be 

tbe  ades  of  the  dike  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  taken   to  prevent  it  from  ever  coming  to  that 

close  and  beautiful  net-work  of  woody  fibres,  state,  by  cutting  it  down  whenever  it  becomes 

owed  with  leaves  of  the  most  beautiful  ver-  in  danger  of  being  open  at  the  root.    And  as  it 

(iore;  which  would  tend  to  preserve  the  dike  would  be  improper  ever  to  leave  the  field  en- 

from  being  eaten  away  by  fiost,  and  other  vicissi-  tirely  defenceless,  it  is  a  g^reat  advantage  to  have 

todes  of  weather.    And  when  it  is  arrived  at  the  the  belt  as  broad  as  it  conveniently  may  be,  so 

top,  it  would  there  send  out  a  number  of  strong  that  the  one-half  of  it  may  be  a  sufficient  fence ; 

vo(idy  branches,  forming  a  sort  of  hedge,  that  by  which  means,  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to 

vmld  afford  some  shelter  to  the  fields,  and  break  cut  down  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  best 

ibe  force  of  the  wind  considerably.     I  have  seen  alternately,  so  as  still  to  keep  the  thicket  young, 

i  evden  wall  that  had  been  buiil  of  stone  and  and  never  to  want  at  any  time  a  sufficient  fence ;. 

^i  ornamented  and  strengthened  in  this  way.  and  the  brush  wood  that  this  afibrded  at  each 

I^•aTe  had  the  experience  of  ivy  growing  well  cutting  would,  in  almost  every  situation,  yield 

3poQ  a  dry  stone  aike ;   and  have  likewise  seen  such  a  revenue  as  would  do  much  more  than  in- 

it  sroviog  up  the  walls,  and  covering  whole  cot-  demnify  the  proprietor  for  the  rent  of  the  ground 

^  bailt  of  feal ;  which  have  by  this  means  that  was  occupied  by  this  fence.    And,  if  the 

^  preserved  entire,  long  after  the  walls  that  field  was  in  such  a  situation  as  required  shelter, 

M  been  naked  have  fallen  to  decay.    But,  not  some  trees  might  be  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full 

bzrmg  had  plants  of  this  kind  at  hand,  I  have  size  about  the  middle  without  any  inconvenience, 

^  bad  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  in  the  manner  if  the  belt  were  of  a  sufficient  breadth.' 
pnpoKd ;  although,  I  think,  there  is  the  greatest        '  There  is  one  other  species  of  fencing  (conti- 

'*3»o  to  hope  for  success.     Whins  have  been  nues  Dr.  Anderson),  as  useful  as  any  of  those  al- 

*^  employed  as  a  fence  when  sowed  upon  the  ready  mentioned,  which  is  in  general  much  less 

<op  of  a  huik.    They  are  attended  with  the  con-  understood,  and  more  difficult  to  execute  properly, 

^^fon  of  coming  very  quickly  to  perfection,  viz.  the  method  of  securing  the  banks  of  rivers 

^  of  growing  upon  a  soil  on  which  few  other  from  being  washed  away  bv  the  violence  of  the 

^  coald  be  made  to  thrive  :  but,  in  the  way  stream,  and  of  preventing  the  damages  that  may 

'i^ihej  are  commonly  employed,  they  are  nei-  otherwise  be  occasioned  by  the  swelling  of  the 

t^  a  strong  nor  a  lasting  fence.    See  Hedge,  waters.    It  frequentlv  happens  that,  when  a  river 

^leDcet  hitherto  mentioned  are  only  intended  runs  in  a  bed  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  the  least 

^preserve  fields  from  the  intrusion  of  cattle';  accident  that  may  chance  to  divert  the  stream 

K  on  some  occasions,  it  is  necessary  to  have  towards  any  particular  part  of  the  bank,  causes  it 

*^  that  would  even  resist  the  eflbrts  of  men  to  sweep  away  large  tracts  of  fine  ground,  to  the 

^  break  through  it :  as  around  bleaching  fields,  very  gr^t  detriment  of  the  proprietor,  as  well  as 

^c^,  Ice.  the  want  of  which  often  subjects  the  public ;  as  this  fine  mould  is  visually  carried 

^]»opnetor  of  sach  fields  to  very  disagreeable  to  the  sea,  and  the  place  that  the  water  leaves, 

^^^b.    To  effectuate  this,  it  is  necessary  to  to  occupy  the  new  bed  that  it  thus  forms  for 

"^  by  trenching  up  or  ploughing  a  large  belt  itself,  is  generally  of  a  much  worse  quality,  con- 

^  ttoand  the  field  you  mean  to  enclose,  of  forty  sisting  chiefly  of  stones,  sand,  and  gravel.  In  some 

^  fifty  feet  or  more  in  breadth,  if  you  find  it  con-  cases,  where  the  whole  force  of  the  current  is  quite 

^ient ;  the  outer  edge  of  which  should  be  en-  close  to  the  bank,  and  the  materials  necessary 

!^  by  a  good  dike,  or  a  ditch  and  hedge,  for  fencing  it  are  not  to  be  found,  it  may  perhaps 

"^»  bell  ^uld  be  kept  in  culture  one  year,  and  be  impossible  or  very  difficult  totally  to  prevent 

^1  manQred,  if  your  situation  will  admit  of  it ;  this  evil ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  admits  of  a 

^  hid  np  before  winter  in  such  a  manner  that  cure  that  can  be  obtained  at  a  pretty  moderate 

^  »ater   may  be  allowed  to  lodge  upon  it;  expense.      These   ravages  are  always  greatest 

^'^  planted  in  %nnter  all  over  with  plants  of  eg-  where  the  bank  rises  perpendicularly  to  a  pretty 

'^oe  so  thick  as  not  to  be  above  two  feet  firom  considerable  height  above  the  ordinary  suHace 

**  another ;  and  between  these  put  a  good  of  the  water,  and  never  at  those  places  where  the 

^ber  of  young  birch  plants  not  above  two  banks  shelve  down  gradually  towards  the  water's 

^  old,  interspersed  vrith  hazels    oak,  ash,  edge ;   for  when  the  river  is  swelled  to  a  great 

"^^  (wild  service),  and  other  trees  that  will  height  by  rains,  and  runs  with  a  force  and  ra- 

^e  opoo  your  soil:  together  with  thorns,  pidity  greater  than  usual,  it  strikes  violently 

^^  brambles,  and  wood-bine  (honey  suckle);  against  these  perpendicular  banks  that  directly 

f^bating  then  fenced  it  from  cattle,  and  kept  oppose  its  course,  which,  being  composed  of 

^'oAe  weeds  that  may  rise  upon  its  surface  by  earth  quite  bare  and  uncovered,  are  easily  soft- 
VoL.  IX.  L 
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ened  by  the  water,  and  quickly  washed  away ;  so  below  the  water  full  of  matt-rooted  aquatic  plants ; 
thai  the  upper  part  of  the  bank,  being  thus  under-  which  will  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
mined,  (alls  by  its  own  weight  into  the  river,  and  defend  it  firom  any  future  encroachments.    This 
iscarriedoif  in  prodigious  quantities:  whereas  at  bank  ought  to  continue  to  shelve  downwards 
those  parts  of  the  bank  that  shelve  gradually  even  where  it  is  below  water,  and  those  aquatics 
downwards  to  the  water's  edge,  when  the  river  thatwill  grow  in  the  greatest  depth  of  water  should 
rises  to  any  considerable  height,  it  gently  glides  be  planted  on  the  innermost  brink,  and  the  others 
along  its  surface ;  which,  being  defended  by  the  behind  them.    The  water  spiderwort  will  grow 
matted  roots  of  the  grass  with  which  it  is  covered,  in  four  feet  deep  of  water,  and  the  roots  of  the 
scarcely  sustains  any  damage  at  all ;   and  is  common  yellow-flowered  water  iris  form  such  a 
nearly  the  same  after  the  water  has  retired  within  strong  ana  compact  covering  upon  the  surface  of 
its  banks  as  before  the  inundation.    These  fiicts,  the  soil  on  which  it  grows,  as  would  defend  it 
which  no  one  who  has  bestowed  the  least  atten-  from  being  affected  by  the  water  almost  as  well 
tion  to  this  subject  can  fiaiil  to  have  observed,  as  a  rock.     It  is  likewise  an  advantage  attending 
clearly  point  out,  that  the  first  and  most  neces-  this  plant,  that  it  grows  upon  a  firm  bottom,  and 
sary  step  towards  a  cure,  is  to  level  down  the  chiefly  delights  in  running  water.    If  the  stratum 
edge  of  > the  bank  that  is  next  to  the  water,  so  as  of  son  earth  is  not  so  deep  as  to  reach  to  the  sur- 
to  make  it  slope  gradually  down  towards  the  face  of  the  water,  and  lies  upon  a  stratum  of  rock 
river.    If  the  bank  is  very  high,  and  you  have  or  hard  gravel,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
no  other  particular  use  for  the  earth  that  must  throwing  in  stones  of  any  kind.    But,  as  it  is 
be  taken  m>m  it,  the  easiest  method  of  disposing  difficult  to  unite  the  vegetable  mould  to  any  of 
of  it,  will  be  to  throw  it  into  the  river ;  but,  in  these  strata,  there  will  always  be  some  danger  of 
whatever  manner  you  may  dispose  of  the  earth,  its  separating  from  diese  in  violent  inundations ; 
the  slope  of  the  bank  must  be  continued  until  the  and,  if  the  water  once  get  an  entry,  it  will  not  fail 
inner  edge  of  it  is  as  low  as  the  surface  of  the  to  grow  larger  and  larger  by  every  future  inunda- 
water  at  the  driest  time  of  the  year,  and  be  made  tion.    To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  it  will  be 
to  ascend  gradually  upwards  from  the  water  with  necessary,  after  you  have  sloped  the  earth  away 
an  easy  slope,  till  it  comes  to  the  level  of  the  till  you  reach  the  gravel  or  rock,  to  cover  the 
ground,  or  at  least  rises  to  such  a  height  as  the  pUce  where  Uie  edge  of  the  earth  joins  the  infe- 
water  never  exceeds.    This  operation  ought  to  rior  stratum  with  a  good  many  small  stones,  if 
be  performed  as  early  in  summer  as  possible,  and  they  can  be  found ;   sowing  between  them  the 
should  be  either  immediately  covered  with  turf,  seeds  of  any  kind  of  plants  that  you  think  are 
pared  from  the  surface  of  some  field  that  has  a  most  likely  to  thrive,  which  have  strong  matted 
very  strong  sward  upon  it,  taking  care  to  lay  roots  with  as  small  and  flexible  tops  as  possible, 
these  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  in  as  little  dan-  From  the  impossibility  of  ever  making  earth  ad- 
ger  as  possible  of  being  washed  away  by  any  ac-  here  firmly  to  stone  of  any  kind,  it  must  always 
cidental  flood  that  might  happen  before  they  had  be  an  improper  practice  to  &ce  the  banks  of  ri- 
grown  together ;  or,  if  turf  of  this  kind  cannot  be  vers  to  a  certam  height  with  stones  which  is 
easily  had,  it  should  be  sowed  very  thick  with  coped  at  top  with  earth.' 
the  seeds  of  seme  small  matt^rooted  grass  (such        Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Annals  of  Agrical- 
as  the  poa  repens,  or  creeping  meadow  grass),  ture,  vol.  XIII.  has  supplied  us  with  the  fol- 
'  that  should  be  kept  in  readmess  for  this  purpose,  lowing  method  of  fencing,  from  the  pen  of  W. 
If  the  stream  has  not  been  extremely  rapid  at  the  Erskine,  Esq.    'The  importance  of  good  fences 
foot  of  the  bank,  some  of  the  earth  that  was  thrown  is  universally  acknowledged  by  every  lover  of 
into  the  water  will  be  allowed  to  subside  to  the  husbandry,  although  there  are  various  opinions 
bottom,  and  will  there  form  a  bank  of  loose  soft  about  the  kinds  of  them,  every  one  being  natu- 
earth,  which  will  be  of  great  use  afterwards  in  rally  prejudiced  in  favor  of  those  he  has  been  roost 
preventing  the  face  of  the  bank  under  water  from  accustomed  to  see,  or  by  the,  opinion  of  others 
being  washed  away ;  but,  in  order  to  secure  this  whose  judgment  he  relies  on.    An  intelligent 
bulvrark  effectually  for  the  future,  the  surface  of  correspondent,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Bath 
this  soft  earth  ought  to  be  instantly  stuck  full  of  Papers  on  Agriculture,  is  so  warm  an  advocate 
the  roots  of  bog  reeds,  flags,  water  spider-wort,  for  quickset  hedges,  as  to  make  him  totally  con- 
rushes,  and  oUier  matt-rooted  aquatic  plants ;  demn  the  dead  walls  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
which,  if  allowed  to  remain  till  they  have  once  road  between  Bath  and  Cirencester,  and  in  many 
struck  root,  will  afterwards  form  a  barrier  that  other  parts  of  England.     I  hope  he  will  not 
nothing  will  ever  be  able  to  destroy.     But  if  the  take  it  amiss,  if  I  cannot  absolutely  assent  to  his 
stream  be  too  rapid  to  admit  of  this,  and  the  assertion,  '  that  quickset  hedges  are  more  u^^nij 
bank  of  soft  earth  is  much  deeper  than  the  sur-  and  profitable.'    That  they  are  more  omamentaJ 
face  of  the  water,  it  will  be  of  use  to  fill  up  the  cannot  be  denied,   and  they  are  generally J"- 
breast  of  tlie  bank  with  loose  stones  carelessly  lowed  to  afford  more  shelter ;  but  the  length  ot 
thrown  in,  till  they  rise  near  the  surface  of  the  time,  the  constant  attention,  and  continual  ex- 
water;  which  would  most  effectually  secure  it  pense  of  defending  them  until  they  bear  even  a 
against  any  future  encroachments,  if  the  bank  is  resemblance  of  a  fence,  induces  many  people*  *^ 
sloped  away  above.    If  stones  cannot  be  easily  those  places  where  the  materials  are  easily  p^ 
got  for  this  purpose,  the  only  resource  is  to  dig  cured,  to  prefer  the  dry  stone  walls ;  for  ^^ 
the  bank  so  low,  that,  at  the  undermost  edge,  it  the  first  cost  is  considerable,  yet  as  the  ^TJ?'. 
may  be  always  below  the  surfece  of  the  water ;  reaps  the  immediate  benefit  of  tlic  ^*°^ v^  IL 
and  to  oarry  it  out  in  this  way  for  a  considerable  is  uudoubtedly  the  most  secure  one),  they 
distance,  and  thus  stick  the  whole  surface  that  is  thought  on  the  whole  to  be  the  least  expeofl^  » 
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kflkies,  the  cattle  in  exposed  situationsy  and  e»-  '  Next  to  implements  and    machinery,  and 

pedally  in  these  northern  parts,  are  so  impatient  suitable  building^,*  says  an  able  writer  on  this 

of  coofiaemeilt  at  the  commencement  of  the  long,  subject  in  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopxdia 

cold,  wet  nights,  that  no  hedges  I  have  ever  yet  Britannica,  *  fiences  are  in  most  situations  in- 

oa  id  any  part  of  this  island  are  sufficient  to  dispensable  to  the  profitable   management    of 

Wp  tbem  in.    These  inconveniences  probably  arable  land.    They  are   not  only  necessary  to 

s^sested  to  the  late  Sir  Geoxge  Suttie  (eminent  protect  the  crops  from  the  live  stock  of  the  farm, 

Q  East  Lothian  for  hb  love  of,  and  skill  in,  agri-  but  often  contribute,  in  no  small  degree  by  tlie 

cBltnre),  an  idea  of  a  fence,  that  at  once  joined  shelter  they  afford,  to  augment  and  improve  the 

ibe  varmth  and  ornament  of  the  hedge  with  the  produce  itself.    On  all  arable  farms,  on  which 

ibost  perpetual  fence  of  the  wall.    If  I  mistake  cattle  and  sheep  are  pastured,  the  ease,  security, 

»(,  jott  have,  in  some  of  your  useful  works,  and  comfort,  wnich  good  fences  give,  both  to  the 

^womeoded  hedges  to  be  planted  against  the  owner  and  the  animals  themselves,  are  too  evi- 

cnmon  diy  stone  walls :  Sir  George  Suttie  dent  to  require  particular  notice.    And  as  there 

niber  improved  on  this  thought;  he  planted  his  are  few  tracts  so  rich  as  to  admit  of  crops  being 

iieiisesaiier  the  common  method  here,  in  the  face  carried  off  the  land  for  a  succession  of  years, 

'^(be  ditch;  but  instead  (f  putting  a  paling,  or  without  the  intervention  of  green  crops  consumed 

rot  and  rail  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  he  placed  where  they  grow,  fences,  of  some  description  or 

inU  of  two  feet  and  a  half  high.    His  local  other,  can  very  rarely  be  dispensed  with,  even  in 

staatioD  induced  him  to  build  witli  lime,  and,  the  most  fertile  and  highly  improved  districts.' 

Q  phces  where  that  commodity   is   tolerably  But  '  there  is  no  branch  of  husbandry  so  ge- 

>^Qable,  it  is  the  best  method,  as  the  satis-  nerally  mismanaged  as  this.    No  district,  of  any 

Action  it  affords  by  requiring  no  repairs,  and  considerable  extent,  perhaps,  can  be  named,  in 

^  dontion  more  than  repays  the  expense;  which  one  does  not  see  the  greater  part  of  what 

K  where  the  price  of  lime   is   high,  they  are  called  fences,  not  only  compaiatively  useless, 

mj  be  built  without  any  cement,  and   an-  but  wasteful  to  the  possessor  ot  the  lands  which 

^^  the  purpose  very  well,  if  the  work  is  pro-  they  occupy,  and  injurious  both  to  himself  and 

P^7  oenited.'    Mr.  Eralune,  after  informing  his  neighbours,  by  me  weeds  which  they  shelter. 

Af-  Yoopg  that  '  he  has  now  experienced  the  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  thorn  hedges, 

^ntSi  of  these  fences  for  some  years,'  and  that  which  are  too  often  planted  in  soils  where  they 

^  'can  with  great  confidence  recommend  them  can  never,  by  any  management,  be  expected  to 

3s  aiperior  to  all  others,'  concludes  with  the  fol-  become  a  sufficient  fence ;  and  which,  even  when 

^^^  account  of  the  method  of  erecting  them :  planted  on  suitable  soils,  are  in  many  cases  so 

*^ka  a  new  fence  is  proposed  to  be  made,  the  much  neglected  when  young,  as  ever  afterwards 

Kiface  of  the  ground  of  the  breadth  of  the  ditch,  to  be  a  nuisance,  instesul  of  an  ornamental,  per- 

^  hkewise  for  two  feet  more,  should  be  pared  manent,  and  impenetrable  barrier,  as,  with  proper 

^  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  weeds  training,  they  might  have  formed  in  a  few  years.' 

^  grass  from  hurting  the  growth  of  the  young  By  way  of  general  hints,  he  adds,  '  the  ex* 

'^<na.   The  ditch  should  be  five  feet  broad,  posure  ufuie  land  should  be  considered,  in  order 

^0  fi[«t  and  a  half  dpf»p,  and  one  foot  broad  at  that  the  fences  may  give  the  shelter  that  is  most 

'^  bottom ;  leave  one  foot  for  an  edging  or  required  : — the  form  of  the  field  should  be  such 

^^uoemeDt,  then   dig  the  earth  one  spit  of  a  as  to  render  it  most  accessible  from  the  farm 

"^  for  about  one  foot,  and  put  about  three  buildings,  and  that  it  may  be  cultivated  at  the 

'^  of  good   earth  below  the  thorn,  which  least  expense,  the  lands  or  ridges  not  being  too 

^^  be  laid  nearly  horizontal,  but  the  point  short,  nor  running  out  into  angles  at  the  points 

"itaer  incuning  upwards,  in  order  to  let  the  rain  wher^  the  fence  takes  a  different  direction : — and 

^  to  the  roots ;  then  add  a  foot  of  good  earth  the  soil  of  the  enclosure  should  be  as  nearly  alike 

^t'n;  leave  three  or  four  inches  of  a  scarce-  throughout  as  possible,  that  the  whole  field  may 

^  before  another  thorn  is  planted :  it  must  be  always  under  the  same  kind  of  crop.    It  must, 

^l^direcdy  over  the  lower  one,  but  about  nine  in  general,  be  a  matter  of  consequence  to  have 

J^  or  a  fiwt  to  one  side  of  it;  then  throw  a  water  in  every  enclosure ;  but  this  is  too  obvious 

"« of  good  earth  on  the  thorn,  and  trample  it  to  escape,  attention.' 

J^down,  and  level  the  top  of  the  bank  for  about  *  The  most  common  fences,  of  a  permanent 

•*»  feet  and  a  half  for  the  base  of  the  vrall  to  character,  are  stone  walls  and  whitethorn  hedj^es. 

^  on.   The  base  of  the  wall  should  be  about  Stone  walls  have  the  recommendatiop  of  being  an 

^  orien  inches  (but  not  exceed  one  foot  from  immediate  fence ;  but  the  disadvantage  of  going 

*^®ro)-    The  wall  to  be  about  two  feet  thick  gradually  to  decay,  and  of  requiring  to  be  entirely 

^  ^  bottom,  and  one  foot  at  the  top ;  the  cope  rebuilt,  m  some  cases  every  twenty  years,  unless 

^^  be  a  single  stone  laid  flat,  then  covered  with  they  are  constructed  with  lime  mortar,  which  is 

^0  sods  of  turf;  the  grass  of  the  undermost  to  in  many  districts  much  too  expensive  to  be  em- 

j  oot  the  wall,  and  the  other  sod  must  have  ployed  in  erecting  common  fences.    Whitethorn 

7  Srass  side  up))ermost;  the  sods  sliould  be  nedpjes,   on  the  contrary,  thouR:h  they  require 

^  lome  thickness  to  retain  moisture,  so  tliat  they  several  years  to  become  a  fence  of  themselves, 

^y  *^'€  together,  and  not  be  easily  displaced  may  be  preserved  at  very  little  expense  afterwards 

I  ine  wind ;  the  height  of  the  wall  to  be  two  in  full  vigor  for  several  generations.    It  is  scarcely 

""jand  a  half^  exclusive  of  the  sods,  which  to-  necessary  to  add,  that  upon  wet  soils,  where 


Trf  would  be  from  four  to  six  inches,  by  hedges  are  employed  as  fences,  it  is  of  importance 
I^J^^tt  the  wall  would  be  nearly  three  feet  that  the  ditches  be  drawn  in  such  a  direction  as 
^*^?wr.*    See  Hedges  and  Paling.  to  serve  the  purposes  of  drain?,  and  also  that 
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thej  may  receive  the  wate?  from  the  covered  perhaps  must  elapse  before  he  can  derive  muc!i 

drains  that  may  be  required  in  the  fields  con-  benefit  from  it.    This  mistake  on  the  part   o^ 

tiguous.    According  as  the  line  of  the  fence  is  proprietors  is  probably  the  principal  cause  of  the 

more  or  less  convenient  in  this  respect,  the  ex-  badness  of  hedge-fences;  for  if  they  are  neglected 

pense  of  draining  may  be  considerably  diminiahed  when  the  plants  are  young,  if  cattle  are  ailoi^v^ed 

or  increased/  to  make  gaps,  water  permitted  to  stagnate  in  the 

'  The  expense  of  enclosing,  and,  of  course,  the  ditch,  or  we^s  to  grow  immolested  on  the   face 

direction  and  construction  of  the  fences,*  con-  of  the  bank,  no  labor  or  attention  afterwards  'will 

eludes  this  writer,  '  ought  to  be  undertaken  in  ever  make  an  equal  and  strong  fence.    As   it  is 

almost  every  case  by  the  proprietor,  not  merely  well  known  how  difficult,  or  rather  impossible, 

for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  tenant  from  a  burden  it  is  to  enforce  this  care  by  any  compulsory    co- 

which  may  be  incompatible  with  his  circun>-  venants,  the  best  plan  for  both  parties  is   that 

stances  and  professionsd  duties,  but  also  from  a  which  b  adopted  in  some  districts,  where  hedges 

principle  of  economy  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  are  reared  at  the  mutual  expense  of  landlord  and 

Whatever  may  be  the  tenant's  knowledge  and  tenant,  the  thorns,  while  they  require  it,  being 

capital,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  his  views  protected  by  rails,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  vive  the 

should  extend  much  beyond  his  own  accommo-  tenant  all  the  advantages  of  a  complete  lence  in 

dationduringhistemporary  occupation;  whereas  the  mean  time.    In  this  case  he  cannot  justly 

the  permanent  interest  of  the  landlord  requires,  complain  that  he  pays  a  share  of  the  expense^ 

not  so  much  a  minute  attention  to  economy  in  and  this  payment  nirnishes  the  strongest  motive 

the  first  instance,  as  that  the  amelioration  shall  be  for  preserving  the  young  thorns  from  damage, 

as  complete  and  as  durable  as  possible.    The  and  for  training  them  with  such  care,  as  to  be- 

tenant's  outlay  on  fences  must  inevitably  be  re-  come  a  complete  fence  in  the  shortest  possible 

turned  by  a  diminution  of  the  yearly  rent,  and  period.' 

probably  with  a  large  profit  for  the  first  advance        Rammed  earth,  or  en  pise  walls,  are  very  conv- 

of  the  money ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  that  mon  in  France,  both  as  fences  and  wralls    for 

money  may  be  expended   in  an  improvement  buildings.    They  have  been  described  at  great 

which  is  neither  so  complete  nor  so  lasting  as  it  length  in  the  communications  to  the  Board  of 

might  have  been  renderod,  had  it  been  done  at  Agriculture,  and  in  other  works,  and  tried   in 

the  expense,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  pro-  various  parts  of  this  country  with  tolerable  sue* 

prietor.     But  another  error  of  the  same  kind  is  cess,  though  they  ar^  by  no  means  suited  either 

probably  still  more  common,  and  by  hi  more  to  our  moist  climate    or  degree  of  civilisation, 

pernicious  to  landholders.    The  fences  are  to  be  In   constructing  them  the  earth  -  is  previously 

kept  in  repair  by  the  tenant ;  which,  in  so  far  as  pounded,  in  order  to  crumble  any  stones  therein  ; 

regards  stone  walls',  is  a  stipulation  no  way  ob-  clay  is  added  thereto  in  a  small  quantity,  about 

jectionable.    But  it  often  nappeas  that  a  land-  one-eighth  part.    It  is  all  beaten  and  mixed  up 

lord,  even  though  he  runs  a  nedge-fence  at  his  together  by  repeated  blows  with  a  mallet  about 

own  expense,  leaves  it  to  be  trained  up  by  the  ten  inches  broad,  and  ten  or  fifteen  inches  long, 

tenant  without  his  interference ;  and  the  conse-  and  two  inches  thick.    The  earth  being  thus  pre- 

quence  is,  that,  in  perhaps  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  pared,  and  slightly  wetted,  the  foundation  of  the 

it  never  becomes  a  sufficient  fence  at  all ;  that  wall  is  dug ;  &s  is  laid  with  stone,  and  when  it 

the  original  cost  is  lost  for  ever ;  and  that  the  is  about  one  foot  high  above  the  surface  of  the 

land  which  it  occupies  is  not  only  unproductive,  ground,  planks  are  arranged  on  each  side,  and 

but  actually  a  nuisance.    Besides,  it  is  evidently  the  space  between  filled  with  the  earth  intended 

improper  to  require  of  a  tenant  to  rear  up  a  good  for  the  wall.    It  is  strongly  beaten ;  and  this 

fence,  commonly  by  a  greater  outlay  than  was  method  is  continued  successively,  till  the  wall 

required  for  forming  it,  when  the  half  of  his  lease  is  completed. 
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Fencing,  in  military  exercises,  is  the  art,  or  strength,  and  in  young  people  the  bones  of  the 

science,  of  making  a  proper  use  of  the  sword,  chest  and  thorax  necessarily  become  more  en- 

eiUier  for  attacking  an  epemy  or  defending  one's  Urged,  by  means  of  which  a  consumptive  ten- 

self.    On  this  elegant  and  manly  exercise  Sir  dency  may  be  often  prevented.     It  has  been 

John  Sinclair  observes,  *  There  ifi  no  exercise,  remarked,  also,  that  those  who  practise  the  art 

with  a  view  to  health,  better  entitled  to  the  atten-  are  remarkable  for  long  life  and  the  good  health 

tion  of  those  who  are  placed  among  the  hisfaer  they  enjoy.  These  considerations,  combined  with 

orders  of  society,  than  that  of  fencing.    The  the  graceful  movements  which  it  establishes,  and 

positions  of  the  body,  in  fencing,  have  for  object,  the  elegant  means  of  self-defence  which  it  fur- 

erectness,  firmness,  and  balance ;  and,  in  prac-  nishes,  certainly  render  the  art  an  object  of  con- 

tising  that  art,  the  chest,  neck,  and  shoulders,  are  siderable  importance.' 

placed  in  positions  the  most  beneficial  to  health.  '  Fencing,  says  Locke  on  Education,  ^  is  so 
The  various  motions  of  the  arms  and  limbs,  necessary  a  qualification  in  the  breeding  of  a 
whilst  the  body  maintains  its  erect  position,  en-  gentleman,  and  has  so  many  advantages  in  re- 
able  the  muscles  in  general  to  acquire  vigorous  gard  to  health  and  personal  appearance,  tha 
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ireiy  gentlemaii  of  respectability  ought  to  have  the  arm,  the  wrist  in  supination  raised  about  three 

m  striking  a  mark  of  distinction/  inches  above  the  crown  of  the  head  during  the 

Bat  ftncing  is  not  the  exercise  of  a  few  movement  of  the  right  foot    The  instructions 

daysy  or  even  months ;  the  practice  of  two  or  for  performing  this  thrust,  as  given  in  Rolando's 

three  years  is  requisite  to  enable  a  person  to  moaern  art  of  fencing,  are  the  following : — Carry 

become  a  skilful  fencer.    In  France,  where  the  the  right  foot  forwud  to  its  greatest  point  of 

best  fencen  in  Europe  are  found,  a  very  indif-  extension,  which  is  generally  about  four  times  its 

ferent  opinion  is  entertained  of  any  one  if  he  length ;  and  in  the  very  time  of  this  action,  when 

eimot  boast  of  at  least  four  years  regular  prac-  you  ought  to  direct  your  point,  adjust  your  thrust 

fice  in  the  fencing  schools.  without  vacillation    tov^^ds    your    adversary's 

This  art  is,  however,  too  much  dependent  on  right  breast ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  point  of  your 

oersooal  instruction  and  practice  to  ckmand  any  sword  reaches  within  three  or  four  inches  of  his 

Bigthened  treatise  in  a  work  like  the  present,  body,  form  the  opposition  of  your  wrist,  the 

We  shall,  therefore,  only  attempt  to  give  a  sue-  nails  uppermost,  your  chest  a  little  inclined  for- 

liiict  account  of  the  first  lessons,  the  thrusts,  ward,  the  head  turned  a  little  outside,  the  left 

parades,  &c.,  following  Monsieur  Danet's  well-  haunch  steadied,  the  shoulders  well  turned  out, 

known  anangement.  the  right  knee  outwards,  and  bent  perpendicu- 

It  vrill  be  necessary,  first,  to  observe  that  the  larly  with  the  instep ;  the  left  heel  on  the  same 

swoid  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  strong  part,  line  with  the  right  heel,  the  leg  well  bent,  and 

vfart,  as  it  is  usual Iv  termed,  reaching  nrom  the  foot  firm  upon  the  ground.    The  right  hand, 

die  hilt  to  the  middle  of  the  blade,  and  the  weak  in  directing  the  thrust,  must  always  set  out  first, 

part,  or  foible  from  the  middle  to  the  point  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body  should  follow 

Thrusts  are  made  either  inside^  or  outgide,  over,  rapidly.    The  thrust  being  made,  get  up  quick 

or  wader  the  arm,  and  ought  to  be  parried  with  on  guard,  joining  your  adversaries  blade  without 

^jort  of  the  blade.    Supposing  the  sword  held  forcing,  and  holding  your  point  still  opposite  to 

flat  before  you,  the  intide  is  that  edge  which  is  his  breast.    In  every  thrust  all  these  evolutions 

nearest  the  left  side,  the  outside  that  nearest  the  are  to  be  executed  with   the  same  precision, 

ngfat ;   a  thrust  put  above  the  sword  is  over  the  This  thrust  is  parried  either  by  high  carter  prime 

arm,  one  put  in  beneath  it  under  the  arm.  teconde,  or  octave. 

The  Guard. — ^The  only  regular  guard  in  fen-  2.  Ancient  prime. — ^This  was  the  first  thrust  of 

dag,  is  assumed  after  the  following  manner.  Hold  the  ancient  school,  and  was  so  named  as  being 

the  sword  with  the  thumb  flat  upon  the  handle,  at  the  natural  attempt  made  by  any  one,  who  had 

ibont  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  guard,  never  learned  to  fence,  to  thrust  with  a  sword, 

prising  the  hilt  principally  with  the  little  and  it  is  executed  by  raising  the  wrist  in  pronation 

riog  fingers ;  incline  the  edge  of  the  blade  a  about  three  inches  above  the  crown  of  the  head ; 

Httle  inwards,  the  hilt  being  at  the  height  of  the  and,  in  plunging  the  point  at  the  adversary,  the 

ri^ht  breast,  and  the  point  a  little  higher.    The  body  is  inclined  somewhat  more  forward  thsu  in 

body  is  to  be  turned,  so  as  to  present  the  'profile  high  carte :  the  remainder  is  executed  in  the  same 

of  'i,  die  heel  of  the  right  foot  in  a  line  with  manner  as  described  in  the  account  of  that  thrust 

^  ancle  of  the  left,  at  the  distance  of  at  least  In  order  to  obtain  an  opening  for  this  thrust, 

tvice  the  length  of  the  foot,  and  at  right  angles  which  is  generally  put  in  after  the  prime  parade, 

vith  each  other.    The  right  ami  must  be  a  little  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  step  out  of  tne  line, 

best,  the  elbow  inclining  inwards ;  the  left  arm  to  the  right,  as  you  make  your  thrust.    This  is 

msed  to  the  height  of  the  head,  and  forming  an  parried  by  prime,  half  circle,  and  octave. 

easy  semi-circle,  the  fingers  a  little  bent,  and  the  3.  High  tierce,  or  the  tecojuie  of  the  modems. — In 

index  just  touching  the  thumb.  making  the  thrust  of  high  tierce  the  wrist  should 

The  Thbusts. — In  fencing  there  are  nine  dif-  be  in  pronation  at  about  the  height  of  the  crown 

ie?ent  positions  of  the  arm  and  wrist  in  thrusting,  of  the  head;  the  sight  may  be  directed  under 

vfaicfa  are  thus  distinguished.    1.  Prime  of  the  the  arm,  the  body  should  be  a  little  more  in- 

■udem    nomenclature,  commonly  called  high  clined  forward  than  in  high  carte,  and  the  thmst 

carte,  inside  the  arm;  2.  Ancient  prime ;  3.  High  should  be  given  between  the  arm-pit  and  the 

tierce  or  modem  seconde ;  4.  Old  seconde,  a  mere  right  breast :   the  rest  as  in  high  carte.    This 

low  tierce ;  5.  I^w  carte  of  the  modems,  the  thmst  is  parried  by  tierce,  carte  over  arm,  and 

common  caite  of  the  ancient  school ;  6.  Quinte,  pointe  volante.    Although  this  thrust  is  given  in 

die  same   in  both  modem  and  ancient  style ;  the  same  situation  as  the  old  prime,  it  differs 

7.  Carte,  over  arm ;  8.  Carte,  cut  outside ;  and  from  it  not  only  in  the  height  of^  the  wrist,  but 

9.  Flanconnade.  in  the  more  marked  opposition  of  the  fort  of  the 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  all  thrasts  and  blade. 

parades  axe  included  in  but  three  positions  of  4.  Seconde  of  the  ancients,  or  low  tierce  of  the 

d%  wrbty  viz.  tiqfination,  the  palm  of  the  hand  modems,  is  thus  performed :  lower  the  point  of 

being  turned  upwards ;  pronation  when  reversed  your  sword  under  your  adversary's  guard,  and 

or  tnmed  downwards ;  and  the  mean  position  the  thmst  under  his  arm ;  the  wrist  in  pronation 

siedium   between  these  two,  the  thumb  being  raised  as  high  as  the  eyes,  directing  the  point 

ibove  die  fingers  as  they  are  bent  under  his  arm-pit,  and  inclining  the  body  and 

1.  Prime  or  high  carte,  imide  the  arm. — ^This  head  farther  forward   than   in  the  preceding; 

thrust  IS  the  prime  of  the  modems,  not  only  be-  covering,  particularly  the  head,  as  much  with  the 

anse  it  is  the  highest  elevation  of  the  wrist,  but  wrist  as  by  the  fort  of  the  blade.    This  thrust  is 

because  it  is  also  the  easiest,  most  used,  and  parried  by  the  htdf^drcle,  prunCf  secondCf  octme^ 

ample  thrust  in  fencing.    It  is  given  inside  and  quinte. 
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5.  Low  carte,  of  the  modoni  system,  or  cofn-  the  iDside  fort  of  your  blade  against  his  foihle, 
ttton  carte  inside  the  arm,  of  the  ancients,  is  thus  lowering  yours  about  six  inches  inside  the  ann, 
executed.  Being  on  guard,  in  carte,  direct  the  the  wrist  in  the  mean  position  at  the  breast 
point  of  your  sword  along,  and  underneath  your  'height,  and  return  high  coarte. 

opponent's  wrist;  and,  when  about  four  inches  2.  Ancient  prime  parade, — If  when  on  guard 
from  his  body,  raise  your  wrist  in  supination  as  your  opponent  thrusts  ancient  prime,  parry  with 
high  as  the  mouth,  and  throw  the  pomt  into  the  the  fort  outside  of  your  sword,  the  wnst  in  pro- 
pit  of  his  stomach  without  extending  your  body  nation  being  as  high  as  the  forehead  and  op- 
so  much  as  in  the  preceding  thrust.  This  thrust  posed  inside  the  arm ;  then  extend  your  arm,  and 
is  parried  by  low  carte,  the  octave,  half-circle,  throwing  your  point  below  his  stomach  return 
prime,  and  teconde,  Rolando^s  Modem  Art  of  ancient  prime. 
Fencing,  p.  28.  3.  High  tierce,  or  modem  teconde,  paraik.-^li 

6.  Quinte,  both  ancient  and  modern,  was  the  when  on  guard  your  opponent  thrusts  high  tierce, 
fifth  thrust,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  parry  with  a  diy  beat,  fort  against  foible,  outward 
thus  given :  the  wrist,  being  in  the  mean  position,  irom  within ;  wrist  nearly  in  pronation  at  the 
should  be  held  as  high  as  the  chin,  the  fort  of  height  of  the  flank,  the  arm  extended  in  order 
your  blade  opposed  to  the  foible  of  your  adver-  better  to  be  able  to  return  with  high  tierce. 
sary's,  and  supporting  thus  your  opposition  pass  4.  Ancient  teconde  parade, — If  when  on  guard 
as  it  were  by  stealth  your  point  under  his  wrist,  your  opponent  thrusts  ancient  seconde,  pany 
and  thrust  at  his  abdomen,  s:ill  in  the  attitude  of  with  the  inner  fort  of  the  blade  turned  out;  the 
carte  with  the  flat  of  the  blade  uppermost.  This  wrist  in  pronation  breast  high,  the  arm  extended 
thrust  is  parried  by  quinte,  seconde,  octave,  and  to  return  ancient  seconde. 

the  half  circle.  5.  Low  carte  parade.^-\i  from  the  guard  your 

7.  Carte  over  arm,  or  modern  prime  over  arm,  opponent  thrust  low  carte,  pany  with  a  diy  beat 
is  a  carte  thrust,  passed  over  the  arm  along  your  from  the  fort  inside  of  your  blsude;  the  wrist  in 
opponent's  blade,  with  the  wrist  in  supination  the  mean  position  at  the  height  of  the  abdomen, 
three  inches  above  the  head;  the  right  arm  should  the  point  a  little  more  elevated,  and  return  Unw 
be  entirely  e;ctended,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  carte. 

body  placed  as  directed   in  high  carte.    This        6.  Quinte  parade, — ^When  firom  his  guard  your 

thrust  is  best  parried  by  pointe  volante ;  it  may  opponent  makes   the   thrust  of  quinte,  parry 

also  be  parried  by  tierce,  and  the  cart  eaver  arm  with  the  fort  edge  of  your  blade  against  his  foi- 

parade.  ble ;  lowering  your  wrist  to  the  mean  position, 

8.  Carte  cut  outside  the  arm,  is  thus  executed :  perpendicular  with  your  knee,  and  the  edge  of 
when  on  guard  in  tierce  over  your  opponent's  your  sword  to  the  height  of  the  thigh,  somewhat 
arm,  lower  by  stealth  your  point  by  means  of  a  inclined  inwards,  return  low  carte. 

half  circle  outside  the  arm ;  adjust  your  point        7.  Carte  over  arm  parade, — Upon  your  oppo- 

under  his  arm-pit,  the  flat  of  the  blade  upper-  nent's  thrusting  from  his  guard  carte  over  arm, 

most,  supporting  the  sword  precisely  under  his  parry  with  your  arm  bent,  with  the  fort  outside 

elbow ;  the  wrist  will  then  b^  in  the  mean  po-  of  your  blade  against  his  foible,  the  wrist  being 

sition  with  the  same  position  as  in  low  carte,  in  the  mean  position  at  the  height  of  the  chest, 

This  thrust  is  to  be  parried  by  the  half  circle,  '&  the  same  situation  at  in  carte  outside  the  arm, 

seconde,  or  quinte,  octave,  which  will  generally  be  ^^^  return  with  carte  over  arm. 
founds  efiectuaL  8.  Low  tierce  parade  is  adapted  in  the  same 

9.  Flancomuuk,  so  called,  because  mostly  manner  either  to  a  tierce  or  carte  over  arm 
touching  only  the  flank,  is  thus  performed :  being  thrust,  and  is  thus  executed : — Upon  your  anta- 
engaged  in  carte,  lower  the  point  below  your  op-  gonist  attempting  either  of  these,  parry  with  the 
ponent's  wrist,  take  the  foible  of  his  blade  witn-  inner  fort  edge  upon  his  foible  by  a  dry  beat, 
out  quitting  it,  and  plunge  your  point  into  his  lowering  and  bending  your  elbow  a  little;  the 
flank  under  his  elbow  outside  the  arm;  the  wrist  wrist  in  pronation  at  the  height  of  the  haunch, 
raised  and  supported  in  the  mean  position  as  the  point  elevated,  and  return  seconde. 

high  as  the  mouth ;  oppose  suddenly  the  left  9.  The  octave  parade,  so  called  as  having  been 
wrist  close  to  the  elbow,  the  hand  open,  and  formerly  the  eighth  and  last  of  the  parades,  is 
stoop  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  bein^  touched  thus  performed : — ^Upon  your  antagonist's  thrust- 
by  seconde.  This  is  parried  by  seconde  and  low  ing  carte  cut  outside  the  arm,  parry  with  the  fort 
carte.  outside  edge  of  your  blade  against  his  foible,  the 

^V  e  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  a  short  des-  wrist  in  the  mean  position  at  the  height  of  the 

cription  of  the  difierent  simple  parades.      A/u-  breast;  the  arm  bent  outwards,  the  point  low; 

rade,  or  parry,  is  formed  by  giving  a  dry  beat  on  and  then  return  carte  over  arm, 
your  oppHonent's  sword,  to  avoid  being  touched  by        10.  Half  circle  parade  upon  low  carte. — When 

his  point.  A  dry  parade,  is  the  action  of  striking  from  his  guard  your  opponent  thrusts  low  carte, 

his  Dlade  with  a  nrm  vivid  motion,  so  as  to  turn  parry  with  a  dry  beat  trom  the  inner  fort  edge  of 

it  aside  without  following  it.     There  were  for-  your  blade  against  the  foible  of  his,  forming  a 

merly  only  six  parades  taught;  there  are  now  half  circle  outside  the  arm;  stretch  out  your  arm, 

fifteen  in  use.         .  the  wrist  in  supination  the  height  of  your  mouth. 

The  first  is  that  of  high  carte,  or  modem  prime,  and  return  carte 
which  is  thus  executed :  supposing  you  are  on        11.  Flanconnade  parade, — ^If  from  the  carte 

guard,  and  your  opponent  thrusts  high  carte,  then  engagement  your  opponent  thrust  the  flanconnade, 

turn  your  right  side  so  as  to  oppose  as  narrow  a  turn  your  wrist  suddenly  in  pronation  at  the 

fn)nt  as  possible,  and  parry  with  a  dry  beat  from  height  of  the  haunch,  forming  an  angle  from  it 
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to  the  point  of  the  sword,  the  arm  bent  al  the  deavour  to  throw  your  advemiy  off  his  guaid  by 

ame  tune  that  he  endeavours  to  assure  himself  inducing  him  to  make  some  thrust  for  which  be- 

dyoftt  blade,  from  the  foible  to  the  foit^  and  re-  ing  prepared  you  may  return  to  advantage.  This 

tura  Kcond^  artifice  consists  in  a  lively  close  stroke  from  the 

Vtbtn  this  parry  is  used  in  the  attack  it  is  in  fort  to  the  foible  of  his  blade  to  throw  it  aside^ 

die  following  manner : — If  your  opponent  from  and  by  giving  a  stamp  with  the  right  foot  induce 

^  guard  in  carte  thrust  flanconnade,   parry  him  to  parry  at  a  thrust  you  never  intended  to 

one ;  without  quitting  his  blade,  lower  your  give,  or  to  thrust  you  at  a  time  when  you  expect 

p(not  a  little,  and  pass  it  immediately  under  his  and  are  prepared  for  it    The  greatest  attention 

viist;  thus  binding  his  blade,  and  returning  his  should  however  be  paid,  lest  your  adversary,  an- 

svard  to  nearly  the  position  in  which  it  before  ticipatiiig  your  intention,  throw  in  his  thrust  at 

VIS.   This  is  however  a  dangerous  parade  to  the  very  time  you  are  executing  your  appeal,  and 

ase  in  an  attack,  as  a  quick  fencer  would  often,  thus  seizing  the  time  touch  you  before  you  are 

b)-  disengaging  carte  over  arm  with  the  strong  prepared. 

put  of  his  sword  against  the  foible  of  yours.        Beating, — To  beat  the  foil  is  to  strike  the  foi- 

sinist  you  at  the  same  time  you  were  thrusting  ble  of  your  adversary's  blade  with  the  fort  edge 

ii  b^m.  of  yours,  as  often  with  a  view  to  turn  his  point 

12.  PauUe  voianie  parade  is  the  twelfth  and  aside  as  to  open  his  guard  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 

ist  of  the  simple  parades,  and  is  so  named  from  touch  him.  See  Beat,  in  fencing,  in  the  body  of 

tbe  swiftness  with  which  the  point  of  the  sword  the  work. 

b  thrown  over  the  shoulder     When  your  anta-        Binding. — To  bind  and  cross  an  adversary's 

graist  thrusts  carte  over  arm,  parry  rapidly  by  sword  is  to  join  it  by  sliding  and  forcing  strongly 

beoding  your  elbow,  and  throwing  the  point  of  upon  it  with  your  edge  from  the  fort  to  the  foible 

joar  sword  over  your  shoulder  without  displacing  under  his  wrist,  to  drive  it  awtw,  as  it  were,  so 

fOQT  wrist  from  the  situation  in  which  it  was  in  that  you  may  be  sure  to  touch  if'^not  disarm  him. 

die  guard  in  carte ;  the  outside  edse  of  your  For  this  reason  it  is  a  method  of  disarming  the 

fWDid  thus  gliding  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  most  advantageous,  as,  if  well  executed,  it  be- 

vQur  antagonist's  will  throw  it  sufficiently  aside  comes,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  yet  very  useful, 

•a enable  you  to  return  to  your  guard.  as  being  attended  with  no  comparative  danger. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  twelve  simple        Coiqf  defvuety  or  lashing,  is  the  act  of  giving 

pandes  commonly  in  use :  there  are  now  three  a  firm  dry  beat  or  jerk  upon  your  opponent's 

Ahers,  of  the  circular  kind,  remaining  to  be  no-  blade,  when  he  holds  it  fiat  and  stiffly  before 

teed,  the  first  of  which  is,  him,  in  order  to  cause  him  to  let  it  fidl. 

7k  counter  carte  parade^  the  chief  of  the  cir-        To  ditenaase  is  to  carry  or  pass  the  point  of 

nlar  parades,   as   it   envelopes   almost  every  your  sword  from  one  side  to  the  other  over  your 

tbnst  in  fencing,  either  inside,  outside,  over  or  antagonist's,  by  joining  it  without  forcing. 
ad«r  the  arm.     It  is  in  fact  describing  a  small        Glizade  is  the  act  of  sliding  your  blade  upon 

cBtIc  round  your  adversary's  blade  to  throw  it  the  foible  of  his  :  the  body  must  be  well  effiused 

Slide  when  you  join  it.  and  firm  upon  the  left  haunch ;  the  sword  di- 

Tke  counter  of  tierce  is  neither  so  easy  nor  so  rectly  before  you  ;  and  when  you  close  slide 

certain  a  parade  as  the  last,  and  ought  only  to  be  upon  your  adversary's  blade  by  the  fort  of  your 

od  when  out  of  measure.  ownf 

Tkecirele  paradt  is  performed  bv  wheeling        VoUmg. — To  volte  is  to  turn  your  back  almost 

fnr  fword  closely  and  rapidly  round  from  right  entirely  upon  vour  adversary,  by  a  half  wheel  to 

to  itft  90  as  to  throw  off  your  adversary's  point  the  left  to  about  the  distance  of  the  guard, 

^  the  centre  of  attack.  This  is  the  most  diffi-  throwing  back  your  point  at  the  same  time  to  his 

ott  to  perform  of  all  the  parades  now  in  use,  body.    The  volte  is  only  useful  when  you  are 

ttd  is  eminently  useful  as  it  embraces  all  the  engaged  with  one,  who,  without  any  knowledge 

(trusts  that  can  be  aimed  at  you  in  retreating,  of  fencing,  rushes  upon  you  with  a  curved  arm, 

Indeed,  if  it  could  be  continued  as  long  as  it  not  suspecting  the  danger;  or  who,  being  ao- 

Bi^t  be  necessary  to  join  an  adversarv's  blade,  quaintea  with  the  danger,  cautiously  'uses  this 

*^  possesses  both  vivacity  and   address,    it  method  of  fighting,  with  the  view  eitiier  of  suiw 

*^  be  general  against  every  attempt ;  but,  as  prising  or  disconcerting  you. 
the  arm  a»i  wrist  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  round        '  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,' says  Mr.  Forsyth 

I'tcome  considerably  deranged,  a  quick  fencer,  in  the  treatise  we  have  already  quoted,  *•  that 

i&  order  to  follow  you,  will  describe  a  smaller  such  dangerous  manoeuvres  have  been  invented 

code  and  easily  come  within  its  central  point,  and  adopted,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the 

To  effect  this  parade  with  certainty,  extend  your  true  principles  of  fencing,  which  only  require 

^1  the  wrist  in  supination  being  as  high  as  firmness  of  the  body  and  legs,  a  requisite  that 

^t  mouth,  the  point  of  the  foil  very  low,  and  can  never  be  supplied  in  the  action  of  volting, 

by  the  motion  ot  the  wrist  alone  describe  from  which  too  evidently  and  too  frequently  exposes 

n.lii  lo  left,  in  an  oblique  manner,  the  figure  of  us  to  be  hit,  before  we  can  completely  com- 

icoDe  in  as  small  a  comoass  as  is  consistetu  mand  this  hazardous  and  uncertain  evolution, 

*ith  free  muscular  motion.  and  which,  should  we  fail  in  our  design,  leaves 

Haring  now  enumerated  the  principal  thrusts  us  without  a  resource  with  a  strong  quick  fencer, 

^  parades,  we  shall  give  some  account  of  the  who  will  seldom  fail  to  ake  advantage  of  the 

<^moQ  artifices  in  fencing,  and  a  definition  of  disorder  into  which  these  dangerous  experimenu 

<0)ne  of  the  common  terms.  are  sure  to  involve  us.'    For  Spadruvn  Excr* 

^  offuL — Marking  an  appeal  is  an  en-  cisl-,  and  Sword  Exercise,  see  those  articles. 
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FEND,  V.  a.  It  V. «.  ^      Latin  fi'^'      See  a  nabiial  and  flowing  eiocutioD,  and  the  power 

FEVD'EBy  M.  f .  >Fehce.    To  keep  off;  of  making  himaelf  undentood  upon  all  subjects. 

Fehd'e»-bolt.  3  that  oat;  to  dispute;  No  man  inspixed  stronger  attachments;  and  such 
shift  off  (a  dmge) :  the  aea  phrase  is  exempli-  was  the  respect  borne  to  his  character,  that  the 
fied  by  Dr.  Rees :  the  household  fender  is  a  well  duke  of  BAarlboroaghy  and  the  other  generals  of 
known  protection  of  the  floor  from  coals  filling  the  allies,  expressly  excepted  the.archiepiscopal 
out  of  the  fire,  says  Dr.  Johnson :  we  should  lands  of  Cambray  (lODapillage  when  in  posses- 
add  from  the  scene  around  us,  and  of  diildren  lion  of  that  part  of  Funders.  His  pnncipal 
from  felling  into  it.  works  not  alrndy  mentioned,  are — Dialogues  of 
8pn»d  with  rtimw  the  bedding  of  thy  lUd,  *«  Dead,  2  toU.   12mo. ;  Dialogues  on  Elo- 

Whh  Utu  bcneeth  to  ftmd  the  Utter  cold.  quence,  1 2mo. ;  Philosophical  Letters,  a  Demon- 

Jtff^m  stration  of  the  Existence  of  a  God,  12mo. ;  Let- 

The  dexteroos  management  of  tenns,  end  being  ten  on    difierent   Religions   and   Metaphysical 

able  Uifemd  and  prove  with  them,  peaaet  for  a  great  Subjects,  12no. ;  Spiritual  Works,  4  vols.  12mo. ; 

pert  of  learning:  bot  it  is  learning  distinct  from  Sermons,  and  controversial  pieces.    Fenelondied 

knowledge.  loehe.  ftom  a  fall  received  in  the  overturning  of  his 

Femd,  in  the  tea  language,  importt  the  same  as  de-  carriage  in  1715  ;  acoUection  of  all  his  religious 

fend.     Hence  the  phrase /a»fty  the  boat,  &c. ;  that  ^^^    ^^  afterwards   printed    at  Rotterdam, 

»,  «rmg  ,t  from  ben^  dashed  ^o^  the  lOcks,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  p       j^^  ^^       ^^^ 

snore,  or  ship's  side.     Hence  also  fcmtgrf,  any  piecee , _,  ,         j*^v_^*  i 

of  old  cablets,  or  biUeU  of  w<id,  &c,  hii  over  "^E^^^t^^il^S^  ^  "^"f?  K^Xl' 

the  ship's  side,  to  /end  or  keep  other  ships  from  nib.  ^  FENERATION,  fi.  $.  Lat  finieratw.  Usury ; 

bing  against  her;  or  to  prevent  her  from  striking  or  ™«  g^n  <>»  mterest;  the  practice  of  mcreasiDg 

robbing  against  a  wharf  or  qoay.  Dr.  A.  Hees.  money  by  lending. 

Fend,  or  fenier-MU,  made  with  long  and  thick         The  hare  figared  not  only  pnsilUnimity  and  timi- 

hcads,  stcock  into  the  oatermost  bends  or  wales  of  a  dity  from  its  tnnper,  bat  fmermtiam  and  osary  from 

skip,  to  save  her  sides  from  bruises  and  hnits.     Id,  its  fecundity  and  saperfetation.  Bromne. 

FENELON  (Francis  de  Salignac  de  hi  Motte),        FENESTRA,  in  anatomy,  aname  given  to  two 

was  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  and  bom  small  holes  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which 

at  the  castle  of  Fenelon  in  Perigord,  in  1651.  In  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  epithets 

1689  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  dukes  of  rotunda  and  ovalis. 

Burgundy  and  Anjou ;  and  in  1695  was  conse-        FENESTRELLE,  a  fortress  of  France,  in 

crated  archbishop  of  Cambray.    But  a  publica-  Piedmont,  on  the  Clusone,  near  the  borders  of 

tion  of  his,  entitled  An  Explication  of  the  Max-  Dauphiny,  consisting  of  three  distinct  erections, 

ims  of  the  Saints  concerning  the  Interior  Life,  built  on  eminences,  and  communicating  with  each 

in  which  he  seemed  to  favor  the  extravagant  other  by  covered  ways  cut  in  the  rock.    In  the 

notions  of  Madam  Guyon,  and  the  principles  of  valley  below  lies  the  village  of  Fenestielles,  with 

Quietism,  compelled  him  to  quit  the  court ;  to  860  inhabitants.    Seven  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Susa, 

which  he  never  returned.    A  controversy  was  for  and  twenty  N.  N.  W.  of  Pignerol. 
some  time  carried  on  between  him  and  M.  Bos-        FE'NNEI^  fi.f.    lAt  feniadum.    A  plant  of 

suet,  bishop  of  Meaux;  which  terminated  in  an  strong  scent. 

appeal  to  the  pope,  who  condemned  the  arch-  a  sav'iy  odour  blown,  more  pleased  m>  sense 

bishop's  book,  March  12th,  1699,  and  our  pi%late        Than  smell  of  sweetest /mmI,  or  the  teau 
had  what  was  wittily  called  the  coquetry  of  hu-        Of  e«e,  or  goat,  dropping  with  milk  at  even, 
mility  to  read  his  own  condemnation  from  his  own  Milton. 

pulpit.     Some  allege  that  there  was  more  of       Fennel,  in  botany.    SeeAwBTHUM. 
court  policy  than  religious  zeal  in  this  affair;  be        Fennel  Flower.    See  Nigella. 
this  as  it  may,  the  archbishop  submitted  pa-        Funnel    Flower   or   Crete.      See    Gari- 

tiently,  and,  retiring  to  his  diocese,  performed  the  della. 

duties  of  his  station,  and  led  a  most  exem-        Fennel,  Giant.    See  Ferula. 
plary  life.  The  work  that  gained  him  the  greatest        Fennel,  Hog's.    See  Peucedanum. 
reputation,  and  which  will  render  his  memory        Fennel,  Scorching.    See  Thapsia. 
immortal,    is    his  Telemachus;    the    style    of       FENTON  (Elijah), descended  from  an  ancient 

which  is  natural,  the  fictions  well  contrived,  the  fiunily,  was  bom  at  Shelton  near  Newcastle.  He 

moral  sublime,  and  the  political  maxims  ex-  was  the  youngest  of  twelve  children,  and  was  in- 

cellent    Louis  XIV.  is  said  never  to  have  ap-  tended  for  the  ministry;  but  embracing  political 

proyed  of  the  appointment  of  Fenelon  to  the  principles  contrary  to  the  measures  of  govem- 

preceptorship  of  the  princes,  and  tQ  have  re-  ment,  while  at  Cambridge,  he  declined  entering 

garded  Telemachus  as  a  satire  upon  his  own  into  holy  orders.      He  was  secretary  to  the  earl 

government     He  stopped  therefore  the  printing  of  Orrery;  but  seems  to  have  spent  most  of  bis 

of  the  work,  and  the  archbishop  could  never  re-  time    among  hb  friends  and  relations.      His 

cover  his    favor,  notwithstanaing  his  writings  elder  brother  had  an  estate  of  £1000  a  year, 

against  the  Jesuits,  and  munificent  distribution  When  his  engagement  with  lord  Orrery  ceased, 

of  com  in  a  season  of  scarcity  to  the  army.    Fe-  he  obtained,  through    the  recommendation  o\ 

nelon  is  also  said  to  have  given  unpardonable  Pope,  a  situation  with  Mr.  secretary  Cn^gs,  who, 

offence  by  his  honest  advice  to  Louis  not  to  aware  of  the  deficiences  of  his  own  educahon, 

many  madame  Maintenon.    In  person,  manners,  wished  to  have  a  roan  of  taste  and  learning  for  a 

and  general   character  Fenelon  is    universally  companion.     He  next  undertook,  for  Pope,  the 

represented  as  having  been  one  of  the  most  en-  translation  of  the  first,  fourth,  nineteenth,  and 

ga^g  of  men ;  uniting,  with  a  noble  politeness,  twentieth  books  of  the  Odyssey,  for  which  he  re- 
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cared  the  sum  of  £dOC.    His  tragedy  of  Man-  FE'OFF,  v.  a.  8c  n.  «.^     Old  Yt.Jetffu  ;  Low 

anne  rendered  him  moieknowD;  it  was  per-  Feoffee',  ii.  f.           CLat  ftc^art.    To  put 

fenned  in  1723,  with  very  great  applaase,  and  Feoff'er,               .  ^in  feodal  possession;  a 

produced  him  £1000.    '  An  instnictive  compa-  Feoff'ment.             j  fief:   a  feoffee,  is  one 

nsoQ,'  says  Dr.  Johnson, '  between  the  patronage  put  in  possession :  feoffer,  one  who  gives  pos- 

(i  the  public,  and  that  of  a  king  or  minister.'  session :    and  feoffment,    the   act  or  form   of 

He  died  in  1730  of  indulgence  and  want  of  ex-  giving  it. 

fldse.      His  pupil,  lord  Orrery,  says  of  him,  yhe  Ute  eul  of  Decmond^  before  hi.  biedciag 

Poor  Fenton  clied    of  a  mat  chair  and   two  fonh  into  rebellion,  conveyed  lecntly  •W  his  lands 

bottksof  port  a  day.  He  adds,  he  was  one  of  the  to  feojfui  in  tnut,  in  hope  to  have  ciu  off  her  ma- 

vofduest  and  modestest  men  that  ever  belonged  jetty  trom  the  escheat  of  his  lands.               Speruer. 

to  the  court  of  Apollo       Pope  wrote  upon  him  j,^y  gift  or  grant  of  any  honoor.,  ca.de.,  land.,  or 

(he  folbwing  beauUiul  but  not  very  veracious  oQiex  immoveable  thing.,  to  another  in  fee  .imple, 

^i^sph:—  that  U,  to  him  and  hi.  heir,  for  ever,  by  the  delivery 

'Vm  modest  .tone,  which  few  vain  marble,  can,  «f  •«•>»  ^  ^^  ^»«  Bi*e»  -  ^hen  it  is  in  writing. 

May  traly  ny ,  here  lie.  an  honeat  man  ;  it  >•  «*l*«d  a  deed  of  feoffmetU  ;  and  in  every  feoff- 

1  poet  Uened  beyond  the  poet',  fate,  "«»^  *he  giver  U  called  the  feoffor,  feofaior,  and  he 

Whom  beaven  kept  ncred  from  the  proad  and  great;  that  receiveth  by  virtue  thereof  tht  feoffee,  feoffatue, 

F«  to  load  praiM,  and  friend  to  learned  eaM,  J^^  proper  difference  between  t^  feoffer  and  a    donor 

Coateot  with  Kivnce  in  the  vale  of  peace.  ***  ^^^  ^^  f^offet  give,  in  fee-umple,  the  donor  in 

Calinlj  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here  fee-taU.                                                             CwteVL, 

Sm  Bochiag  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear ;  FEOFFMENT,  in  law,  from  feoffare,  to  give  one 

Fnaaatnre's  temperate  feast  roM.ati.fied,  a  feud,  is  Still  directed   and  governed  by    the 

naaied  heaven  that  he  had  lived,  and  that  he  died.'  feodal  rules:  insomuch  that  the  principal  rule 

Frrrow  (Sir  Geoffry),  privy  counsellor  and  «lat>ng  to  the  extent  and  the  effect  of  the  feodal 

^reuuy  in  Ireland,  during  the  reigns  of  queen  8?o|»  ^^^^  «**?«»  1«««™  <***  fe«<io» »  ^^  maxim 

aiabeth  and  king  James  I.,  is  well  known  for  ®*  ™  ^^"^  ^™  relation  to  feoffments,  modus 

2s  translation   of  Guicciardin's  History  of  the  ^®8®™  ^**  donalioni.    And  therefore,  as  in  pure 

Wan  of  Italy,  dedicated  to  queen  Elisabeth  in  ^®*^**  donations,  the  lord,  from  whom  the  feud 

15T9.    He  died  at  Dublin  in  1608,  after  having  moved,  must  expressly  limit  and  declare  the 

named  his  daughter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  afterward  earl  contmuance  or  quantity  of  estate  which  he  meant 

iCork.  ^  confer,  ne  quis  plus  donasse  prssumatur, 

FETNCJOREEK,  «,  *.    Lat.  fasnum  Gracum.  Jl"«™  »"  donatione  expresserit:  so,  if  one  granU 

i  pijuit^  by  feofifment  lands  or  tenements  to  another,  and 

FEOD,  n.  s.         ^     Fr.  fief,  of  Old  Latin  ^^^its  or  expresses  no  estate,  the  grantee  (due 

Fi'oDAL,  adi.        I  feodum.  Fee;  tenure;  pos-  ceremonies  of  law  being  performed)  hath  barely 

Fiodal'ity,  n.  f.>  session  held  under  a  su-  *"  ^^^^  fo'  life-      For,  as  the  personal  abilities 

Ft'oDARY,             \  perior :  the  adjective  feo-  of  the  feoffee  were  originally  nresumed  to  be  the 

Fioda'tory,  adj,  J  dal    is     strictly    Gothic,  immediate    or    principal   inducements    to    the 

ismft'ing  possessed  by  fee:  a  feodary,  is  one  feoffment,  the  feoffee's  estate  ought  to  be  confined 

^  holds  under  a  feudal  lord  or  superior :  feo-  *o  his  person  and  subsist  only  for  his  life;  unless 

•iJity,  •  the  possession  of  divers  feoffs.'— Cbf-  ^«  feoffer,  by  express  provision  in  the  creation 

-«rc.  '^'^  constitution  of  the  estate,  has  given  it  a 

Any  beneficiary  or /wdalory  king.       Bacon.  longer  continuance.      These  express  provisions 

Thtfeedml  diKipline  extended  iuelf  every  where.  ue  indeed  generally  made ;  for  this  was  for  ages 

Bmke,  the   only  conveyance  whereby  an  estate  was 

Tht  Icades  teach  the  people  to  reapect  all  feoda-  created  in  fee  simple,  by  giving  the  land  to  the 

%•                                                               Id.  feoffee,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever; 

Feod,  or  Feud,  is  defined  to  be  a  right  which  though  it  serves  equally  well  to  convey  any  other 

ivaisal  hath  in  lands  or  some  immoveable  thing  estate  of  freehold.    But  by  the  mere  words  of 

'^  his  lord's,  to  use  the  same,  and  take  the  pro-  the  deed   the  feoffment  is  by  no  means    per- 

^  thereof,  hereditarily,  rendering  unto  the  lord  fected:  a  very  material  ceremony  remains  to  be 

^^  feodal   duties  and  services  as  belong  to  performed,ca]ledlivery  of  seizing;  without  which 

^•iljtvy  tenure,  &c.,  and  the  property  of  the  soil  the  feoffee  has  but  a  mere  estate  at  will.    See 

'*)ys  remaining  to  the  lord.      Pontoppiddan  Seisin. 

'<}is  that  odh  in  the  northern  languages  is  the  FER  de  Fourchette,  in  heraldry,  a  cross 

«<aie  with  prqprietas,  and  all  with  totum  in  the  having  at  each   end   a  forked   iron,  like  that 

Uin.    Hence,  odhall  signifies  right :  and  hence  formerly  used  bv  soldiers  to  rest  their  muskets 

nmajr  conjecture,  that  the  udal  right  in  Finland  on.    It  differs  from  the  cross  fourche,  the  ends 

i  denved.      By  transposing  these  two  syllables,  of  which  turned  forked :  whereas  this  has  that 

*e  Ibrm  the  word  allodh ;  whence  we  have  the  sort  of  fork  fixed  upon  the  square  end.      See 

''iTmology  of  the  allodium  or  absolute  property  Heraldry. 

^med  by  the  holders  of  fiefii  or  feuds;  and  by  Fee  de  Moulin,  Milrind,  or  Inke  db  Mou- 

^ciobining  odh,  signifying  property,  with  the  lin,  in  heraldry,  is  a  bearing  supposed  to  repre- 

*ord  fee,  signifying  a  conditional  stipend  or  re-  sent  the  iron-ink,  or  ink  of  a  mill,  which  sustains 

^3d,  we  have  the  word  feodb,  signifying  a  pro-  ^e  moving  wheel. 

'oty  given  by  way  of  stipend  or  reward  upon  a  FERABAD,  or  Ferabat,  a  town  of  Persia, 

'^rtain  conditicm.    See  Feudal  System.  in  the  province  of  Mezanderan.  twelve  miles 

Feodal  System.    See  Feudal  System.  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  seated  among  the  moun- 
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tains  which  bound  its  south  coast  The  environs  8vo. ;  An  Account  of  Mines  in  the  Canloos  of 
produce  sugar,  cotton,  and  silk.  Shah  Abbas  Deux  Fonts,  the  Palatinate,  and  Naasan,  BerUn, 
often  spcut  the  winter  in  it.  It  lies  122  miles  1776,  Svo,;  An  Attempt  towaids  an  Oiycto- 
west  of  Asterabad;  140  north-east  of  Gilan,  gtaphv  of  Derbyshire,  Mittau,  1776,  &c.,  &c.; 
and  270  north  of  Ispahan.  all  of  which  are  written  in  the  German  lan- 

FERABAT,  a  town  of  Persia,  one  mile  and  a  guage. 
half  from  Ispahan,  extending  nearly  three  miles  FERDINAND  V.  king  of  Spain,  who  married 
along  the  banks  of  Zenderoad.  It  was  built  by  Isabella  of  Castile,  whexeby  tnat  kingdom  was 
Shah  Abbas,  who  brought  Armenians  to  it,  from  united  to  the  Spanish  crown.  This  illustrioiis 
Ferabad,  after  they  had  revolted  from  the  Turks,  pair  laid  the  foundation  of  the  glory  and  power 
FERjE,  in  zoology,  an  order  of  the  class  of  Spain.  The  conquest  of  Gianada,  and  the 
mammalia ;  thus  characterised :  foreteeth  conic,  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus, 
usually  six  in  each  jaw;  tusks  longer  than  the  make  his  reign  a  celebrated  era  in  history.  He 
other  teeth ;  grinders  with  conic  projections ;  feet  died  in  1516,  aged  sixty>three.  See  Spaih. 
with  subulate  claws;  food  carcases,  and  other  FER£,fi.s.  Sax.f»|ia.  A  mate  or  companion, 
animals  attacked  while  alive.  Also  written  pheer ;  and  applied  to  both  sexes. 

FE'RAL,  adj.  Lat. /era/is.   Funereal ;  deadly.  Clarissa  to  a  lovely /era 

By  the  wan  moon  how  oft  the  bird  of  night  Was  linked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dear. 

Lengthens  her  fercU  note.  '  Headley,  Spetuer. 

FERALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  observed  This  king  nnto  hun  took  a  pheere, 

among  the  Romans  on  the  21st  of  February,  or,  ^^^^^  ^»«<*  ^^  ^^  »  ^«"*le  heir.     Stakpean, 

according  to  Ovid,  on  the  17th  of  February,  in  FERENTINUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
honor  of  the  manes  of  their  deceased  friends  and  of  the  Hernici  in  Latium,  which  the  Romans, 
relations.  Varro  derives  the  word  from  inferi,  the  &^r  subduing  that  nation,  allowed  to  be  go- 
shades,  or  from  fero,  to  carry  ;  on  account  of  a  vemed  W  its  own  laws :  now  csdled  Ferentiuo. 
repast  carried  to  the  sepulchres  of  such.  Festus  FERETRUM,  among  the  Romans,  the  bier 
derives  it  from  ferio,  on  account  of  the  victims  used  in  carrying  out  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
sacrificed.  Vossius  observes,  that  the  Romans  which  duty  was  performed  by  the  nearest  male 
called  death  fera,  cruel,  and  that  the  word  feralia  relations  of  the  deceased :  thus,  sons  carried  out 
might  arise  thence.  Macrobius  refers  the  origin  their  parents,  brothers  their  sisters,  &c. 
of  the  ceremony  to  Numa  Pompilius.  Ovid,  in  FERG,  or  Fergue,  Francis  Paul,  an  emi- 
his  Fasti,  goes  back  as  far  as  £neas  for  its  insti-  nent  landscape  painter,  bom  in  1689,  at  Vienna, 
tution.  He  adds,  that  on  the  same  day  a  sacri-  where  he  learned  the  first  principles  of  his  art 
fice  was  performed  to  Muta,'  the  goddess  of  He  practised  under  Hans  Graf^  Orient,  and 
dumbness;  and  that  the  persons  who  officiated  Thiele.  He  first  went  into  Saxony,  and  painted 
were  an  old  woman  attended  with  a  number  of  for  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  for  the  gallery 
young  girb.  During  the  continuance  of  this  of  Salzdahl.  From  Germany  he  came  to  Lon- 
festival,  which  lasted  eleven  days,  presents  were  don,  where  he  was  involved  in  difficulties.  His 
made  at  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  marriages  necessities  compelled  him  to  diminish  the  prices 
were  forbidden,  and  the  temples  of  the  gods  of  his  paintings,  in  order  to  procure  immediate 
shut  up.  While  the  ceremonies  continued,  support;  and  by  a  series  of  misfortunes  he  was 
they  imagined  that  the  ghosts  suffisred  no  punish-  always  overwhelmed  with  debt.  He  died  sud- 
ments  in  hell,  but  that  their  tormentors  allowed  denly  in  the  street  one  night  in  1738,  at  the  door 
them  to  wander  round  their  tombs,  and  feast  of  his  lodgings.  He  had  formed  a  style  of  his 
upon  the  meats  which  their  surviving  friends  had  own  from  various  Flemish  painters,  though  re- 
prepared  for  them.  For  a  more  particular  ac-  sembling  Poelemburgh  most  in  the  enamelled 
count  of  the  offerings,  sacrifices,  and  feasts  for  softness  and  mellowness  of  his  coloring;  but  his 
the  dead,  see  IwFERiAand  Silicebnium.  Some-  figures  are  greatly  superior;  every  part  of  them 
times  at  the  feralia  public  feasts  were  given  to  is  sufficiently  finishea,  every  action  expressive, 
people  at  the  tombs  of  the  rich  and  great,  by  He  painted  small  landscapes,  feirs,  and  ruial 
their  heirs  or  particular  friends.  meetipgs ;  his  horses  and  cattle  are  not  inferior  to 

FERBER(John  James),  a  Swedish  minera-  Wouvermans;  and  his  buildings  and  distances 
logist  and  physician,  bom  at  Carlscrona  in  1743.  seem  to  owe  their  respective  soilness  to  the  in- 
He  was  brought  up  under  his  frither,  also  a  phy-  tervetiing  air  not  to  tne  pencil.  The  greatest 
sician,  and  early  became  distinguished  as  a  na*  part  of  his  works  are  in  Lundon  and  Germany ; 
tural  philosopher.  He  set  out  in  1765,  on  a  mi-  and  they  now  bear  a  high  price, 
neralogical  tour  to  inspect  the  mines  of  Germany,  FERGANA,  or  Ferganah,  a  mountainous 
France,  Holland,  England  and  Italy;  and  on  his  province  of  Samarcand,  abounding  in  mines  of 
return  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  professor  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coals, 
of  natural  history  at  Mittau.  He  removed  to  FERGUSON  (James),  an  eminent  experi- 
St.  Petersbuigh  in  1783,  as  professor  of  Natural  mental  philosopher  and  mechanic,  bom  in  1710, 
Science  in  that  capital,  whence  he  removed  in  at  Keith,  a  village  in  the  shire  of  Banff  in  Scot- 
1786  into  the  service  of  Prussia.  He  died  in  land.  At  the  earliest  age  his  extxaordinar} 
1790  at  Berne  in  Switzerland.  His  works  are —  geiiius  began  to  exert  itself.  He  fiLrst  learned  to 
Letters  from  Italy,  respecting  the  most  remark-  read,  by  overhearing  his  father,  who  was  in  low 
able  Natural  Productions  in  that  Country,  1773,  circumstances,  teach  his  elder  brother:  and  his 
8vo. ;  Collections  towards  a  History  of  the  Mines  taste  for  mechanh;s  was  first  shown  by  his  making 
of  Bohemia,  Berlin,  1774,  8vo.;  A  Description  a  wooden  clock  after  having  once  only  been 
of  the  Quicksilver  Mines  at  Idria,  Berlin,  1774,   shown  tlie  inside  of  one.    As  soon  as  his  a^c 
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woatd  permity  he  went  to  farming  service;  and^  a  student  there  in  his  thirteenth  yew,  ind  lOon 

«hibt  in  this  humble  situation,  he  began  the  became  distinguished  as  a  youth  of  TefTsnperior 

study  of  astronomy,  by  laying  down  from  his  genius.  During  his  residence  at  St.  Andreirs,  he 

oim  obsenrations  only,  a  celestial  globe.     His  first  gave  specimens  of  his  poetical  talents.    He 

fflaster,  obeerring  th^  marks  of  his  ingenuity,  had  been  originally  intendea  for  the  church,  but 

procured  him  the  countenance  and  assistance  of  upon  the  expiration  of  his  bursary,  after  residing 

his  superiors ;  and,  by  their  help,  he  was  sent  to  four  years  at  St.  Andrew's,  he  abandoned  the 

Edinburgh.     Here  he  began  to  take  portraits;  an  study  of  divinity.     Afler  residing  six  months 

employment  by  which  he  supported  himself  and  with  his  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  John  Forbes,  he 

^mily  for  several  years,  both  in  Scotland  and  was  dismissed  from  the  house,  and  composed  his 

England,  whilst  he  was  pursuing  more  serious  M>ems  on  the  Decay  of  Friendship,  ana  Against 

studies.      In  London  he  first  published  some  Itepining  at  Fortune.    Not  long  after  this  he 

iucious  astronomical  tables  and  calculations;  and  obtained  employment,  first  in  the  commissary's, 

'    afterwards  gave  public  lectures  in  experimental  and  afterwards  in  the  sheriff*  clerk's  office,  in 

philosophy,  which  he  repeated  (by  subscription)  which  last  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  short 

io  most  of  the  principal  tovms  in  England,  with  career.    Meantime  he  continued  to  indulge  his 

tbe  highest  marks  of  general  approbation.    He  poetical  vein,  and  before  he  was  twenty  years  of 

«as  elected  F.  R.  S.  without  paying  for  admis-  age  had  published  many  of  his  pieces  in  Ruddi- 

-toa;  and   had  a  pension  of  £50  a  year  given  man's  Weekly  Magazine,  a  periodical  work  then 

him,  unsolicited,  by  the  late  king,  who  had  at-  universally  read.     Those    most  admired  were 

(ended  his  lectures,  and  frequently  sent  for  him.  written  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  upon  humorous 

(Ik  death  took  place  in  1776,  and  he  left  behind  and  often  temporary  subjects.    As  he  subscribed 

him  nearly  £6000.    His   principal  works  are  all  his  poems  with  his  name,  from  their  first  ap- 

Astronomical  Tables  and  Precepts,  8vo. ;  Astro-  pearance  in  the  Weekly  Magazine,  his  company 

oomy  Explained ;  Introduction  to  Astronomy ;  soon  came  to  be  generally  courted,  and  in  the 

Tables  and  Tracts;  Lectures  in  Mechanics,  Hy-  circles  of  gaiety  and  dissipation  his  convenor 

dro^atics.  Pneumatics,  and  Optics ;  Select  Me-  tion  never  fiul^  to  please.    But  while  he  re- 

r^^niril  Knprrises;  llie  Art  ot  Drawing  in  Per-  ceived  these  slight  marks  of  general  admiration, 

spective-Fergtison'sI^ectureswere  republished  by  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  any 

C  F.  Partington,  in  1825,  with  considerable  a(&  one  who  was  equally  qualified  by  station,  incli- 

liitions  adapting  it  to  the  present  state  of  science,  nation,  and  influence,  to  patronise  his  merits, 

F£RGL'SSON  (Adams),  a  celebrated  writer  on  and  ameliorate  his  circumstances.    Among  his 

fazstdiy  and  moral  science,  vras  bom  in  1724,  at  numerous  acquaintance  there  was,  however,  one 

Logieraic,  in  Scotland,  of  which  parish  his  fiither  eentleman,  who  having  contracted    a    sincere 

«a$  minister.      Educated    at    Perth    and    St.  friendship  for  Fergusson  previous  to  his  depar- 

iodiews,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  after  gra-  ture  for  the  East  Indies,  remitted  a  draught  for 

doating  M.A.  to  study  for  the  ministry.     He  £lOO,  accompanied  with  a  cordial  invitation  to 

^erred  in  the  first  instance  as  chaplain  in  tlie  come  over  to  India  and  make  his  fortune.    But 

kxty-9ecfmd  regiment  of  foot,  but  on  the  peace  the  kind  invitation  arrived  too  late :  poor  Fergus- 

"rf  Aix-larCfaapelle  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where,  son  having  previously  breatlied  his  last.  Among 

j&  1759,  he  was  made  professor  of  natural  phi-  the  numerous  acquaintance,  whom  his  fimie  as  a 

bsophy,  which  chair  he  afterwards  resigned  for  poet  and  man  of  humor  had  attracted  around 

ilat  of  moral  philosophy.    His  Essay  on  Civil  him,  there  were  some  persons,  unfortunately,  by 

Society  appeared  in  1767,  and  was  very  fitvor-  no  means  celebrated  for  their  regularity  of  life , 

iMy  received.      He  shortly  after  received  the  and  against  the  temptations  to  dissipation,  held 

degree  of  IX.D.,  and  accompanied  the  earl  of  out  to  him  by  such  companions,  his  easy  tempe) 

Qwsterfield  on  his  travels.    In  1776  he  replied  proved  a  weak  defence.    At  last  the  debility  oi 

b  Dr.   Price   on  Civil  Liberty,  and  was  re-  his  frame  produced  a  total  derangement  of  mind ; 

warded  by  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  and,  his  mother's  circumstances  not  admitting  of 

nissioD  sent  to  America  in  1778,  to  efiect  a  re-  a  proper  attendance  being  paid  to  him  in  her 

conciliation  between  the  two  countries.     On  his  own  house,  he  was  removed  to  the  public  asy- 

return  be  resumed  the  duties  of  his  professor-  lum,  where  he  died,  October  16th,  1774.     He 

ikip,  and  composed  his  History  of  the  Roman  was  interred  in    the    Canongate    church-yard. 

Republic,  mhiai  was  published  in  1783,  in  three  where  Bums  erected  a  monument  to  him,  with 

fohanes,  4to.     In  1793  he  published  his  lee-  the  following  epitaph  and  inscription : — 
tares   39    a  Treatise    on   Moral  and   Political 

Science,  two  volumes,  4to.      He  subsequently        No  •cnlptnred  maxble  here,  nor  pompous  lay  . 
vwrt  abroad,  and  returning,  settled  at  St.  An-  No  .toned  um.  nor  animated  bust . 

di«n.  where  he  died,  February  16th,  1816.  Thi.  .imple  rtone  direcu  pale  S^a  .  way. 

fSg^«   (Robek),    an    Eminent    Scottish  To  pour  her  «>rrow.  o'er  her  poet  .  d«.t. 

poet,  born  in   Edinburgh,   in  1750.      Though  «  ,  ^  ^^^^  ^1  ^j^  Managers 

<arly  laboring  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  deli-  ^o  Robebt  Bubns,  who  erected  thU  ttonr, 

C3te  constitution,  which   often  interrupted  his  ^lij^,  borial  place  ii  ever  to  remain  aacred 

•todies  and  attendance,  yet  he  excelled  most  of  to  the  memory  of 

bis  companions  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh.  Robebt  Febousson. 

SL!t«.^T  *e  ^mT-Sl  'of       FERIVE,  in  Roman  antiquity^  holidays   o: 

SX-^Staiwhid.    haTHTobtained  a  bur-  days  upon  which  they  absUuned  from  work. 

^JiTthe^tege  ofSt  ABd^s,  he  entered  as  Proclamation  was  genemlly  nade  by  the  hcraio. 
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by  command  of  the  rex  sacronim,  or  flamines,  F£RIANAy  the  ancient  city  of  Tbala,  in 
diat  all  should  abstain  from  business ;  and  who-  Africa^  taken  and  destroyed  by  Metellus  ia  the 
€¥er  transgressed  the  order  was  severely  fined,  war  with  Jugurtha.  It  was  visited  bv  Mr.  Bruce 
Die  ferie  were  of  two  kinds,  public  and  private,  in  his  late  travels  through  Africa,  wKo  expected 
Feri£  PiLiTATf,  the  private  feriae,  were  ho-  to  have  found  many  magnificent  ruins  m  the 
Jidays  observed  by  particular  persons  or  families  place,  but  was  disappoint^.  The  only  remark- 
on  account  of  birth-days,  Minerals,  &c.  These  able  objects  he  met  with  were  the  baths,  which 
belonged  to,  and  were  one  division  of,  the  dies  are  excessively  warm :  these  are  without  the 
festi.  town,  and  flow  from  a  mountain  named  £1 
Ferijb  PuBLicji,  the  public  ferisB,  were  of  four  Tarmid.  Notwithstanding  the  excessive  heat  of 
kinds,  viz.  feriie  conceptivs,  moveable  feasts,  the  its  water  fhe  fountain  is  not  destitute  of  fish : 
days  for  the  celebration  of  which  were  fixed  by  they  are  of  the  ^hape  of  a  gudgeon,  above  four 
the  magistrates  or  priests ;  of  this  sort  were  the  inches  long ;  and  he  supposed  that  there  might 
ferie,  Latins,  paganalia,  &c.,  which  happened  have  been  about  five  or  six  dosen  of  them  in  the 
every  year,  but  the  days  for  keeping  them  were  pool.  On  trying  the  water  with  a  thermometer, 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  or  priests,  he  found  the  heat  so  great  that  he  was  surprised 
Of  these  the  feriae  Latins  were  feasts  at  which  a  the  fish  were  not  boiled  in  it. 

/  white  bull  was  sacrificed,  and  the  Latin  and        i?i?/dtxti7     j-       ^      t  «     ^   •  itr-u 

Roman  towns  provided  <^  a  set  quantity  of       l^  ^}^^  "*•      >     ^^  f^\  .  "^^^^  • 
meat,  wine,  and'^fruits;  and,  during  the  celebra-       ^•=«'  ""=••"*•  »•  *•  ( ^"^l  **  -^^^^^^ 

*  Uon,  the  Romans   and    Utins    ^ore  eternal        F=»'"-  >mean  barbanty;  craelty. 

friendship  to  each  other,  taking  home  a  piece  of  The  only  difficulty  ii  toachtng  thoie/«riM,noxioiu, 
the  victim  to  every  town.  The  festival  was  in-  »in*>«nuuneable  beaitt ;  —  lions,  tygen,  woItci, 
stituted  by  Tarquinius  IL,  when  he  overcame  b«»»«  ^f^* 
the  Tuscans  and  made  a  league  with  the  Latins,  Aferins  mad  necesntoiu  kind  of  life,  a  convena- 
proposing  to  build  a  common  temple  to  Jupiter  tion  with  thoto  that  were  fallen  into  a  barbatou  habit 
Latialis,  at  which  both  nations  might  meet  and  of  Iif^>  vrould  assimilate  the  next  generation  to  har- 
offer  sacrifices  for  their  common  sa&ty.  At  first  *>•"»"  and/srtii«i«t.  Id. 
the  solemnity  lasted  but  one  day,  but  it  was  at  He  redaced  him  from  the  most  abject  and  stopid 
different  times  extended  to  ten.  It  was  held  on  /«^  to  hU  senset,  and  to  sober  reasoa. 
the  Alban  Mount,  and  celebrated  with  chariot  WoodwariTa  Naimal  flirtwjr. 
races  at  the  capitol,  where  the  victor  was  treated  FERMANAGH,  a  county  in  the  province  of 
with  a  large  draught  of  wormwood.  Feris  im-  Ulster,  Ireland,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Lei- 
perativs  were  fixed  and  instituted  by  the  mere  trim,  on  the  north  by  Tyrone  and  Donegal,  on 
command  of  consuls,  prstors,  or  dictators,  upon  the  east  by  Tyrone  and  Monaghan,  and  on  the 
the  gaining  of  some  victory  or  other  fortunate  south  by  Cavan  and  Leitrim.  It  abounds  in 
.  event.  Feris  nundinales  were  regular  market  hills,  many  of  them  of  great  height,  and  boggy; 
days,  one  of  which  fell  every  ninth  day.  The  but  these  high  grounds  afford  good  coarse  pas- 
country  people,  after  working  eight  days  sue-  ture  for  young  cattle.  Agriculture  is  not  here  in 
cessively,  came  to  town  the  ninth  to  sell  their  a  flourishing  condition ;  and  the  fiu^t  is  said  to 
commodities,  and  to  inform  themselves  of  what  be  well  authenticated  that,  so  late  as  the  year 
related  to  religion  and  government.  Feris  sta-  1808,  it  was  the  practice  in  some  places  to 
tivs  were  kept  as  public  feasts  by  the  whole  city  plough  by  the  tail !  The  (arms  in  the  northern 
upon  certain  immoveable  days  appointed  in  their  part  are  of  a  lai^  size,  and  tolerably  productive, 
calendar;  such  were  the  compitalia,  carmentalia,  Oats  are  the  most  common  grain,  and  next  to 
lupercalia,  &c.  these  barley.     In  some  quarters,  when  calcu- 

Ferije,  in  the  Romish  breviaxy»  is  applied  to  lating  a  profitable  crop,  they  estimate  four  stone 

the  days  of  the  week  ;  thus  Mondayis  the  feria  of  barley,  and  six  of  oats,  to  a  gallon  of  whisky, 

secunda,  Tuesday  the  feria  tertia.    The  occasion  Potatoes  are  common. 

of  this  was,  that  the  first  Christians  used  to  keep  In  1809  about  5000  Irish  acres  were  sup- 

the  Easter  week  holy,  calling  Sunday  prima  posed  to  be  sown  with  flsix.  The  graxing  tenures 

feria,  &c.,  whence  the  term  feria  was  given  to  are  (rom  100  to  300  acres.    Mr.  Wakefield  says, 

the  days  of  every  week.    They  have  also  extra-  that  *  Enniskillen  market  is  attended  weekly  by 

ordinary  feris,  vis.  the  last  three  days  of  passion  about  thirty  or  forty  formers  from  the  vicinity, 

week,  the  two  following  Easter  day,  and  the  se-  whose  circumstances  enable  them  to  eat  meat 

cond  feris  of  rogation.  daily,  and  to  drink  port  wine' !   This  is  the  prin- 

FE'RIAL,  adj,     >     Lat.  ferialu.    Respect-  cipal  or  rather  the  only  town  of  note  in  the 

Feria'tion,  n.  s,  S  ing  the  ordinary  days  of  county.    See  Enniskillen. 

the  week ;  sometimes  respecting  holidays :  feria-  A  considerable  part  of  the  county  is  occupied 

lion  is  the  act  of  keeping  holiday.  with  dairies.    There  is  also  a  small  breed  of 

Aa  though  there  were  •nyferiatum  in  natnra,  this  cows  here  similar  to  those  of  Down:  but  no 

aeaMQ  is  commonly  termed  the  phyaician'a  '^^^'  flocks  of  sheep.    The  linen  manufacture  and  the 

n          t     .».    ^  .  .  1.     _.       im.       r^y' ,  rearing  of  black  cattle  are  the  great  sources  of 

ye^^^fTd^U^^rE^L^^  -f?  »^-.  .  The  linen  P-iu^i,.  v^^ 

wM  all  holidi^,  the  day.  b«ing  distingui.hcd  by  pri-  ^"^d  seven-«ghths.  niegal  dwUllation  is  ^ed 

ms.  eecanda,  tertia.  &c.,  added  unto  ftfia.  Gregory.  <>"  ^  a  considemble  extent    Thereare  mills  for 

In  the  Btatttte  27  Hnn.  VI.  c.  6.  ferial  days  are  gnndmg  oats,  but  none  for  grindmg  wheat, 

taken  for  working  days ;  all  the  days  of  the  week  ex-  This  county  also  contains  rich  iron  ore  and 

ccpt  Sunday.                                            Tomliru.  coal.     On  lord   Enniskillen's  estate^   west  of 
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Loiigh  Ene,  there  are  quarries  of  marble.    It  is    winding  channel  of  about  six  miles     The  entire 
brown  and  white,  beautifully  veined,  and  of  ar  site  occupied  by  Lough  £me  is  supposed  to  be 
fine  grain.  eighty-five  square  miles.    The  scenery  around  is 
The  laborer  is  generally  paid  in  money.     In  '  remarkably  striking.    On  its  bosom  are  between 
1811  the  phces  of  labor,  provisions,  &c.,  Were :  300  and  400  islands,  some  of  them  large,  fertile, 
tor  a  man,  the  year  round.  Is.  and  a  woman  6d.  well-wooded,  and  inhabited ;  and  the  whole  of 
per  day ;  a  carpenter,  per  day,  3«.  6d.  and  if  them  disposed  in  a  very  picturesque  manner. 
coQstantly  employed,  2s.  6</. ;  a  mason,  per  day,  The  Erne  runs  into  it  at  the  north-west  end  by  a 
2i.  6d.;  a  thrasher,  per  day,  Is.  id.,  or,  by  piece-  current  of  about  seven  miles,  and  at  length  pre- 
vork,  from  6dL  to  8d.  per  barrel  of  oat^  8^.  to  cipitates  itself  over  a  grand  cataract  into  the  sea 
I0(^.  per  ditto  of  barley,  and  Is.  id.  to  Is.  Qd.  per  at  Ballyshannon.    The  falls  of  Belleek  are  es- 
ditto  of  wheat';  a  car  and  horse,  ^r  day,  2s.  2(2. ;  a  teemed  very  beautiful,  and  deserving  of  the  tra- 
addle-horse  per  ditto  6s.  5(2.;  a  plough  per  ditto  veller's  attention.    Lough  £me  contains  almost 
111.  i^d.,  and,  for  ploughing  and  sowing  an  acre,  every  kind  of  fresh  water  fish.  The  salmon  grow 
fram  26f.  to  36s. ;  a  blacksmith,  per  stone  of  work,  very  rapidly :  some  young  ones  have  been  found 
U  6^,  or  per  day  2s.  6d, ;  turf,  per  kish,  2s. ;  sea  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  week.    Near 
coal,  per  barrel,  4s.  to  5s. ;  culm,  per  ditto,  Enniskillen  large  quantities  of  eels  are  caught. 
3f.;  hme,  per  ditto,   Is.  8d.  to  2s.;  a  car,  At  Belleek  is  an  eel  weir,  which  lets  at  £l  20  per 
UOTDted,  £4  10s.;  potatoes,  per  stone,  2rf.  to  annum,  and  three  others  in  the  vicinity,  which  let 
tf.;  salt  butter,  per  cwt.  £4 13s.  4rf.;  fresh  ditto,  at  £l00  each.    On  the  east  of  Lough  Erne, 
per  lb.  If. ;  hay,  per  ton,  £3  to  £4 ;  whisky,  per  Fermanagh  has  five  baronies,  and  on  the  west 
gallon,  7*.  9rf.  to  10s;  strong  ale,  per  quart.  Ad.;  three.    It  sends  three  members  to  parliament, 
porter,  per  gallon,  Is.  3(2. ;  beef,  per  lb.,  6d. ;  two  of  these  being  from  the  county,  and  one  from 
mutton  7rf.;  pork  3J.;  lambs,  per  score,  £l8  the  burgh  of  Enniskillen.     The  county  free- 
to  £22»  eggs,  per  score,  ed. ;  cheese,  per  lb..  Is.  holders  amount  to  5000. 
6i;  bacon,  per  ditto,  6d. ;  shoeing  a  horse,  4s. ;       Of  the  eighteen  parishes  of  the  county,  fifteen 
Aoes,  per  pair,  lis.  4Jrf.;  salt,  per  stone.  Is.  are  in  the  diocese  qf  Clogher,  and  the  other  three 
W;  undressed  fiax,  per  cwt.  £4  10s.  to  £5;  in  that  of  Kttmore.    The  Catholics  are  in  the 
»ool,  per  stone,  22s.  to  20s. ;  fowls,  per  couple,  proportion  of  three  to  one.    Dr.  Beaufort  sup- 
It  10  li.  6rf. ;  wheat,  per  barrel,  £2  3s. ;  barley,  poses  that  Fermanagh  contains  719  square  miles, 
<feo,l9s.;oats,ditto,  13s.  6<i.;  quartern  loaf  of  or  455,298  acres  English  measure,  the  length 
»ltt!en  bread.  Is. ;  flower,  firsts,  per  cwt.,  £l  being  forty'-three  miles,  and  the  breadth  thirty- 
^;  seconds,  ditto,  £t  8s.;  thirds,  ditto,  £l  4s.;  three.    Of  these,  Lough  Erne  occupies  76,311. 
wtmeal,  per  cwt.  1 6s. ;  labor  in  harvest  of  hay  Mr.  Wakefield  makes  the  superficud  contents 
ad  com,  per  day,  2s.  to  3s. ;  mowing  grass,  per  694   English  square  miles.    Excluding  Lough 
«E,  5t. ;  rabbits,  per  couplej  U.Sd.;  .milk,  per  Erne,  there  are  about  thirty-one  Englbh  acres  to 
<part,  Id. ;  com  acre  of^  oats  (tithe  free  to  the  a  house,  or  five  acres  and  one-sixth  to  each  indivi* 
teant),  per  acre,  £6  to  £8;  ditto,  meadows  (ac-  dual. 

wrfing  to  weight/)f  grass,  ditto),  £6  to  £9 ;  ditto       FERMAT  (Peter),  a  French  mathematician, 

poWoe  land,  ditto,  £6  16s.  6d.  to  £8  8s. ;  ditto,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1590.    He  vras  bred  to 

fci,  per  rood  (tithe  free),  ditto  £2  5s.,  to  £2  10s.  the  law,  and  became  counsellor  to  the  parlia- 

rte  wood    of   this    county    is  an  important  ment  of  Toulouse,  where  he  died  in  1664.    His 

pwdwt.    Ash-trees  are  common,  ronnmg  along  mathematical  works  were  printed  in  2  vols.,  folio, 

^  edgerows;  they  are,  however,  of  modem  in-  1579^  under  the  title  of  Opera  Varia  Mathema- 

^ndaction.    At  Lough  Eme,  the  yew  grows  to  tica.    He  was  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Des- 

ihr^siie:  beech,  grows  in  this  county  to  a  cartes,  Torricelli,  Pascal,  Huygens,  &c.     His 

Jood  height  and  bulk:  here  are  also  oaks,  firs,  son,  Samuel  Fermat,  was  the  author  of  several 

^owi,  and  hazels.  works. 

Mr.  Wakefield  reckons  the  average  rent^of       ^^.p^p,^  «  «   «  „  fc  •  ,  >.     Fr  /««« 
Go  county  at  £1  5s.  per  green  acre.    At  Flo-        FLBMENT,  w.a.,  v.fi.&fi.s.N     ^T./ermm- 
wace^urt,  land  lets  at  £l  10s.  per  acre :  near       Febment'able,  adj.  f  ter;  Lat./er- 

takillen,  at  £8  8s.  per  com  acre.    In  general        Ferment'al,  Vmento.  To  ra- 

*e  leases  ran  for  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years :        Fermenta  tion,  n.  s.  i  nfy ;   change 

rfhte  the  period  adopted  is  twenty-one  years  ^  Ferment' ative,  adf.  J  chemically, 

ad  one  lifeT    There  are  here  a  few  esUtes  ^y  mtemal  commotion.    See  the  more  scientific 

'Wse  rental  is  from  £1500  to  £2000 ;  but  by  hx  explanation  of  this  word  in  our  article :  ferment- 

4e greatest  number  of  the  estates  are  large,  and  able,    is  capable  of  fermentative:    fermental, 

4ee  is  no  intermediate  step  Ibetween  the  pro-  leaving  the  power  to  cause  it:  fermentative,  ac- 

Pwtofs  and  the  leaseholders.    Lord  Enniskillen  tuaUy  causing  fermentation. 
«s  an  estate  of  £l 3,000  per  annum.    The  mar-       cucumben.  beiag  wmtflrish,  fill  the  veins  with  cnide 

<lQtt  of  Ely,  lord  Belmour,  and  Sir  James  Laid-  ^^  ^^^y  aerottaet,  th»t  contain  litUe  salt  or  iiitrit, 

^  bave  oropeity  of  from  £6000  to  £7000  per  ^^  debilitate  the  vital  acidity  and  fenmmUd  faculty 

^Bo&m  ea^.    There  is  also  a  large  church  pro-  of  the  stomach.  Bnwne. 

P*rt3r  here,  belonging  to  the  see  of  Clogher.  ,^    .  ,      ,  ,.     -        ,  ^.        •«    •  u 

T1»  niMt  remi^klble  -geographical  feature  of       .T^«  J^^f  ^  15«P~'  after /en««.iei^,  will  ^  a 

4»  county  is  Lough  ^e ;  consisting  of  two  •?'"*"  •«»«"•  *^- 

l^««,  the  upper  being  nine  miles  long,  and  from        j^g  i^^^  politicians  of  both  sides  have  already 

^"^  an<ii  a  iutit  to  five  wide,  and  the  lower  one  worked  the  nation  into  a  most  nnnatoral  fermeni,  I 

^^A  ten  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  eight  shall  be  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  raise  it  to  a 

*  breadth.    They   are   connected  by  a  broad  neater  height,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  he  the 
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diiaf  tendtacy  of  my  paper*  to  inspire  my  country- 
men with  m  mutual  good-will  and  benevolence. 

Speetator, 
A  man,  by  tumbling  his  thoughts,  and  forming* 
them  into  expreMionii,  gives  them  a  new  kind  of  /cr- 
memtaiiim  ;  which  works  them  into  a  finer  body,  and 
makes  them  much  clearer  than  they  were  before. 

CoUier  on  Friatdahip, 
Subdue  and  cool  ihtfermeni  of  desire.       iZoyers. 

The  dewlapt  bull  now  chafes  along  the  plain. 
While  burning  love  fermenU  in  every  rein  ; 
His  well-armed  front  against  his  rival  aims. 
And  by  the  dint  of  war  his  mistress  claims.    Oagf. 
The  semen  puts  females  into  a  fever  upon  impreg- 
nation; and  all  animal  humours  which  poison,  are 
putrefying  fermeni$.  Fiojfer. 

Digestion  is  Wifermeniation  begun,  because  there  are 
all  the  requisites  of  such  a  fertneniaiion ;  heat,  air, 
and  motion :  but  it  is  not  a  complete  fermmUaium,  be- 
cause that  requires  a  greater  time  than  the  continu- 
ance of  the  aliment  in  the  stomach  :  vegetable  putre- 
faction resembles  very  much  animal  digestion. 

Arbulhmot  on  AUmenU. 
Aromatical  spirits   destroy  by   their  fermaUatwe 
heat.  ArhUhnot. 

The  sap,  in  fluent  dance. 
And  lively /smisiilafioii,  mounting,  spreads 
All  this  tnnumerous  coloured  soene  of  things. 

SecTbts  are  so  seldom  kept,  that  it  may  be  with 
some  reason  doubted,  whether  the  quality  of  retention 
be  so  generally  bestowed,  and  whether  a  secret  has 
not  some  subtile  volatility  by  which  it  escapes,  im- 
perceptibly, at  the  smallest  vent,  or  some  power  of 
fermmitaium,  by  which  it  expands  itself,  so  as  to  burst 
the  heart  that  will  not  give  it  «ray.  Johuon. 

The  same  yields  a  stercoraceous  heap, 
impregnated  with  quick  fermnUing  salts. 
And  potent  to  resist  the  freesing  blast.  Ccwper, 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  diseases  from  driakr- 
ing  spirituous  mfermtnled  liquors  are  liable  to  become 
hereditary,  even  to  the  third  generation,  gradually 
increasing,  if  the  cause  be  continued,  till  the  family 
becomes  extinct.  Darwin. 

Thus  heat  evolved  from  some/sreMnliHj^  mass 
Expands  the  kindling  atoms  into  gas  ; 
Which  sink  ere  long  in  cold  concentric  rinp. 
Condensed,  on  Gravity's  descending  wings.  Id, 

Fermevtation.  The  phenomena  and  pro- 
ducts attendant  on  this  process  are  of  considerable 
importance.  Its  general  application  to  the  manu- 
facture of  malt  liquors,  will  be  found  under  Ale 
and  Beer  brewing. 

The  term  fermentation  is  employed  to  signify 
the  spontaneous  changes  which  certain  vegetable 
solutions  undergo,  placed  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  which  terminate  either  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  intoxicating  liquor,  or  of  vinegar ; 
the  former  termination  constituting  vinous,  and 
the  latter  the  acetous  fermentation. 

The  principal  substance  concerned  in  vinous 
fermentation  is  sugar;  and  no  vegetable  juice 
can  be  made  to  undergo  the  process,  which  does 
not  contain  it  in  a  very  sensible  quantity.  In 
the  production  of  beer,  the  sugar  is  derived  from 
the  malt;  in  that  of  wine,  from  the  juice  of  the 
grape. 

When  sugar  is  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  mixed  with  yeast,  it  speedily  fer- 
ments, and  yields  peculiar  products.  It  has  been 
employed,  therefore,  by  chemists  as  a  less  com- 
plicated means  of  ascertaining  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation,  than  grain  which   is  usually 


employed.  Tlienard  mixed  sixty  parts  of  yeast 
witn  300  of  susar,  and  fermented  them  at 
a  temperature  of  59^.  In  four  or  five  days, 
he  informs  us,  that  all  the  saccharine  matter  hod 
disappeared.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
evolved  amounted,  by  weight,  to  94-6  parts.  It 
was  perfectly  pure,  being  completely  absorbed 
by  water.  The  fermented  liquid,  being  distilled 
yielded  171 '5  parts  of  alcohol,  of  the  specific 
gravity  *822.  When  the  residue  of  the  distillation 
was  evaporated,  twelve  parts  of  a  nauseous  acid 
substance  were  obtained ;  and  forty  parts  of  the 
yeast  still  remained  ;  but,  upon  examination,  it 
had  lost  the  whole  of  its  azote.  This  experiment 
gives  us  the  following  quantities : — 

Sulntances  fermented. 

Sugar        ...        300 
Yeast        .  60 

360 

Productt  of  fermentation. 

Alcohol  of -822  .  171-5 

Carbonic  acid  .  .  94-6 

Nauseous  residue  .  .  12.0 

Residual  yeast  .  .  400 


Loss 

The  loss  here  amounts  to  about  a  ninth  part 
of  the  whole,  and  must  either  be  ascribed  to 
waste,  or  to  the  formation  of  water.  The  first 
is  the  more  probable  supposition.  From  this 
experiment  we  levn  that  100  parts  of  sugar, 
supposing  the  yeast  not  to  fiimish  any  thin^, 
would  yield, 

Alcohol  .        5716 

Carbonic  acid       .        31-53 
Nauseous  residue  ■•         4-00 


Loss 


92-69 
7-31 


Here  the  produce  of  alcohol  is  greater  than 
that  obtained  from  wort  of  barley ;  but  the  pro- 
duce of  carbonic  acid  is  somewat  less.  The  well 
known  experiment  of  Lavoisier  corresponds 
pretty  well  with  the  result  obtained  by  Thenard. 
100  pounds  of  sugar  and  ten  pounds  of  yeast 
yielded, 

Alcohol  57-70 

•      Carbonic  acid       .         35*34 

Residue  •         6*59 

99-63 

These  experiments  are  sufficient  to  show  us, 
that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  produce  is 
obtained  from  Sie  sugar;  and  the  yeast  acts 
chiefly  by  inducing  the  decomposition  of  thai 
substance. 

Messrs.  Vauquelin  and  Fourcroy,  after  a  series 
of  very  minute  experiments,  came  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  relative  to  the  fermentation  of 
grain : — 

Two  pounds  of  ground  germinated  barley, 
placed  with  six  pounds  of  water  heated  to  lai*^ 
Fahr.  in  a  matrass  furnished  with  a  crooked 
tube,  fermented  in  four  hours  in  a  heat  of  72*, 
Tlie  fermentation  continued  thirty-six  hours.  The 
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cas  disengaged  and  collected  was  partly  fonned  obaenre  these  ingenious  chemiits,  '  that  it  is 
<^  earbonic  acid,  and  partly  of  nydrogen  gas.  some  other  substance  than  sugar  which  is  con- 
Siz  days  afterwards  this  barley  was  distilled^  verted  into  alcohol,  although  sugar  is  indispeu- 
from  widA  a  product  was  obtained  equal  at  least  sable  to  its  production  and  to  the  establishment 
t->  one-third  of  the  water  employed.    This  pro-    of  fermentation. 

duce^  heavier  than  water,  was  acid  and  empyreu-  '  Two  pounds  of  fikrina  of  bolted  wheat,  mixed 
aadc  This  acidity  demonstrates  the  conversion  with  six  pounds  of  water  at  1 40^  Fahr.,  remained 
of  alcohol  into  acetous  acid.  The  liquor,  which  six  hours  without  motion.  The  next  day,  after 
was  socharine  at  the  period  of  distillation^  having  remarked  the  swelling  of  the  mass,  they 
VIS  no  longer  so  at  the  end  of  the  process.  placed   the  matrass  upon  a  sand-bath  a  little 

The  same  ground  and  germinated  barley,  but  neated,  and  added  watex  to  favor  the  disengage- 
ieprived  of  its  bran  by  bolting,  was  treated  in  ment  of  the  gas.  We  obtained  hydrogen  gas 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  experiment;  it  twice  larger  in  volume  than  carbonic  acid.  The 
fennented  vrith  similar  appearances,  and  yielded  vessel,  having  been  taken  off  the  sand-bath,  the 
an  equal  paxt  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  hydrogen  temperature  having  decreased  to  57^,  the  fermen- 
sas.  Titus  the  bran  was  not  the  source  of  the  tation  all  at  once  stopped.  The  liquid,  when 
iader  gas,  as  at  first  supposed.  submitted  to  distillation,  did  not  yield  alcohol 

Brewers'  mash,  exposed  in  the  same  apparatus  but  an  acid  liquor.' 
10  the  same  temperature  of  72%  fermented  more  The  iarina  of  wheat,  therefore,  does  not  form 
qiickly  with  a  more  rapid  effervescence^  and  its  alcohol  by  fermentation :  yeast  is  indispensable 
^  was  merely  carbonic  acid,  without  hydrogen  for  this  fermentation,  although  it  does  not  entCi* 
l3s.  Tims  the  latter  depends  upon  the  fiinna  into  the  composition  of  alcohol ;  by  accelerating 
aixed  with  flower.  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  it  opposes  the  form»« 

The  Iarina  of  germinated  barley,  with  water,  tionofvinegar.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  fermen« 
rmosed  in  the  matrass  to  the  temperature  of  tation  is  very  slow,  the  alcohol  becomes  acetous 
5r,  did  not  ferment  until  the  end  ot  five  hours;  in  proportion  as  it  is  formed ;  perhaps  even  Uien 
and  its  gas  was  condensed  by  potash.  Upon  sugar  and  the  other  fermenting  substances  pass 
caising  the  temperature  to  22",  there  came  off  a  into  the  acid  state  with  alcoholizing, 
oixtaie  of  gas  not  soluble  and  inflammable,  the  Air  is  not  absorbed  in  the  vinous  fermentation 
proportion  of  which  was  soon  equal  to  that  of  although  its  oxygen  is  in  the  acetous.  When 
the  carbonic  acid.  Thus  it  is  necessary  that  wine  is  manun^tured  in  close  vessels  it  is 
tkere  should  be  a  heat  of  upwards  of  68^  before  stronger,  if  the  process  is  slower,  because  a  por« 
these  can  be  any  liberation  of  hydrogen  gas  in  tion  of  the  alcohol  escapes  firom  the  vats :  and 
the  brina  of  barley  which  b  fermenting.  this  is  now  understood  in  our  malt  distilleries. 

Six  pounds  of  ground  barley,  not  germinated.  That  alcohol  is  held  in  solution  in  the  carbonic 
tnated  at  three  several  times  with  twelve  pounds  acid  .which  is  generated ;  and  thus,  it  appears,  to 
of  warm  alcohol,  furnished  one  ounce  two  intoxicate  more  rapidly,  as  is  well  known  in  the 
iiachms  of  pure  sugar;  while  six  pounds  of  wines  of  Champagne.  Under  pressure,  this 
fmninaled  barley,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  compound  is  united  to  the  fluia ;  and,  being 
fidded  four  ounces  and  two  drachms,  or  about  disengaged,  produces  the  well-known  efferve^ 
ir^  per  cent. ;  which  is  four  times  what  the  bar-  cence.  The  practice  of  fermentation  is  partly 
ley  oMitained  previous  to  germination.  Thus  regulated  by  this  consideration.  The  violent 
gcnnination  forms  sugar,  as  we  have  announced,    stage  of  that  process  in  wine-making  is  allowed 

They  put  twenty-four  pounds  of  iarina  of  bar-  to  take  place  m  an  open  vat;  the  next  is  par- 
ley, not  germinated,  into  a  tub  with  seven  times  tially  checked  by  an  occasional  bung,  and,  in  the 
its  weight  of  hot  water  at  158^,  and  four  pounds  last  of  all,  the  vessel  is  completely  closed.  In 
tf  mild  beer  yeast  Fermentation  immediately  strong  still  wines  the  whole  process  may  be  con- 
eomnuroced  with  great  violence,  and  continued  ducted  in  open  vessels ;  but,  in  light  and  brisk 
seven  days.  The  liquor  submitted  to  distillation,  ones,  it  is  al^lutely  necessary  that  the  last  part 
voh  the  husks,  yielded  nine  litres  of  a  weak  and  should  take  place  in  closed  ones.  Champagne 
^mpyreumatic  liquid,  which,  being  passed  again  wines  are  managed  so  as  to  ferment  even  in  their 
tbroogh  the  still,  furnished  sixteen  decilitres  of   bottles. 

vi  alcohol  at  16^,  which  amounts  to  nine  deci-  The  volume  of  the  fermenting  fluid  has  a  con- 
htres  at  40".  These  nine  decilitres,  weighing  siderable  effect  on  the  process ;  a  few  days  are 
*wenty-three  ounces,  and  twenty-four  pounds  of  sufficient  to  complete  it  when  the  quantity  is 
bariey  not  germinated,  containing  only  five  ounces  large.  When  small,  it  is  difficult  to  establish, 
oi  sugar,  it  follows,  that  four  times  more  alcohol  and  tedious  in  the  progress,  and  the  results  are 
vas  formed  than  there  was  sugar  in  this  farina,  also  different :  wines  of  different  qualities  being 
Lavoisier,  however,  asserts  that  100  pounds  of  thus  produced  from  the  very  same  materials.  It 
cogar  furnish  only  fifty-eight  pounds  of  alcohol,    is  the  same  in  the   ultimate  ferm'entation  or 

Twenty-four  pounds  of  germinated  and  ground  ripening  of  wines.  Champa^e  would  be  de- 
barley,  made  to  ferment  under  the  same  circum-  stroyed  in  a  large  cask  :^  porter,  an  extreme  case, 
stances  as  barley  not  germinated,  presented  the  is  ripened  in  enormous  masses,  as  are  many  of 
sazne  phenomena,  and  only  varied  in  their  pro-  the  stronger  wines.  Bulk  is  peculiarly  required 
ducts.  There  were  two  litres  0*3  of  alcohol  at  for  the  strong  and  sweet  wines ;  Champagne  may 
¥f,  whidi  makes  five  pounds  of  alcohol  for  a  be  made  in  a  gallon  measure. 
(Quintal  of  barley,  or  mree  times  more  alcohol  The  first  appearance  is  the  production  of  air- 
ctaa  there  was  sugar ;  and  this  answers  to  the  bubbles,  terminating  at  length  in  a  general 
(jrodnce  of  barley  not  germinated.  ebullition.    The  liquor  then  becomes  turbid,  a 

'  It  mast  be  concluded  from  these  results^'    variety  of  solid  matters  are  disengaged,  some 
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fiilUng  to  the  bottom^  and  others  rising  to  the  proportions  cannot  be  expected,    either  from 

top  of  the  fluid.    The  yeast  before  mentioned  nature  working  at  large,  and  varying  in  every 

is  thus  separated  among  other  matters,  while  the  climate,  soil,  and  situation,  or  from  our  most  in- 

bulk  of  the  fluid  is  materially  increased.    It  is  geniously  conducted  experiments, 

in  this  stage  that  we  have  the  power  of  regulating  A  perfect  fermentation,  therefore,  has  been 

the  extent  of  the  fermentation,  by  separating  the  consiaered  an  object  almost  impossible  to  be 

floating  leaven,  or  allowing  it  to  return  into  the  Obtained ;  and  all  we  wish  to  show  is,  that  the 

liquor.    Hence,  the  process  of  fermentation  in  errors  of  the  mixture  may  be  corrected,  and  the 

a  full  cask,  ejecting  that  substance  by  the  bung^  whole  process  improved,  by  good  management, 

hole.  The  common  practice,  until  a  few  years  back. 

The  disengaged  gas  is  carbonic  acid  chiefly ;  has  been  to  ferment  in  open  vessels ;  &nd  though 
but  holding  some  alcohol  in  solution.  It  ap-  it  was  a  circumstance  well  known  among  che- 
pears,  by  analysis,  that  this  is  the  produce  of  mists,  that  a  certain  portion  of  spirit  and  flavor 
part  of  the  carbon  of  the  sugar  and  of  its  oxygen ;  escaped  in  the  form  of  vapor  during  the  process, 
and  this  is  the  great  change  which  leads  to  the  yet  no  one  had  an  idea  that  the  condensatory 
production  of  the  alcohol.  But  it  also  contains  system  could  be  applied,  as  it  appeared  im- 
some  obscure  vegetable  matter  in  suspension ;  possible  to  eflect  the  fermentation  in  air-tight 
because,  if  passed  through  water,  it  not  only  vessels,  being  unable  to  surmount  the  great 
converts  it  into  vinegar,  but  deposits  that  muci-  difficulty  which  existed  of  keeping  down  and 
lage,  which,  in  vinegar,  is  called  the  mother.  It  managing  that  enormous  bulk  of  non-con- 
is  possible,  however,  that  this  may  itself  be  a  densable  gases,  which  are  emitted  during  the 
new  compound :  and  it  it  one  which,  in  certain  decomposition  of  the  saccharine  matter,  and 
cases,  contains  azote.  which  acquire  greater  expansive  force  by  the 

All  those  juices  of  fruits  which  undergo  the  gradual  increase  of  heat, 

vinous  fermentation,  either  with  or  without  the  The  idea,  however,  occurred  to  Madame  Ger- 

addition  of  sugar,  contain  an  acid.    Vegetable  vais,  that  distillation  might  be  carried  on  during 

acids  are  obtained  chiefly  from  fruits.     The  the  fermenting  process.    Having  come  to  this 

apple,  for  instance,  contains  malic  acid  ;  the  le-  conclusion,  she  proceeded  to  construct  an  appa- 

men,  citric  acid  ;  the  grape,  tartaric  and  malic  ratus  that  would  operate  in  such  manner  as  to 

acids.  The  marquis  de  Bouillon  has  ascertained  return  into  the  vessel  the  spirit  and  the  flavor 

that  must  will  not  ferment  if  all  the  tartar  which  that  was  evolved  from  the  fermenting  gyle,  and 

it  contains  be  separated  from  it;  but  it  ferments  let  out  the  non-condensable  gases,  which  might, 

perfectly  well  on  restoring  that  salt.    The  same  by  the  incres^ing  heat,  acquire  too  great  an 

chemist  ascertained  that  the  strength  of  wine  is  expansive  force,  and  burst  the  worki]:^-tun.     A 

considerably   incrcased    by  adding  tartar  and  short  description    of   this    apparatus  will    be 

sugar  to  the'must.   We  may  conclude  from  these  a  fresh  proof  that  the  greatest  advantages  are 

facts  that  the  presence  of  a  vegetable  acid  is  of  of^n  derived  from  tlie  most  simple  means, 

importance  in  these  spontaneous  fermentations.  It  consists  of  a  vessel  resembling  the  head  of 

It  deserves  attention,  that  Bouillon  obtained  more  the  ancient  still,  and  constructed  of  such  form 

tartar  from  verjuice  than  from  wine ;  and  he  oh-  as  to  be  capable  of  being  placed  securely  on  the 

fierved,  that  the  more  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  back,  or  vat,  in  which  the  process  of  fermentation 

grapes  increased,  the  more  that  of  tartar  dimi-  is  to  be  carried  on ;  the  back  or  vat  must  be 

nished.  closed  air-tight,  with  a  hole  in  the  top,  commu- 

It  seems  more  than  probable,  from  the  expe-  nicating  with  that  part  of  the  apparatus  called 
riments  of  Bouillon  and  Chaptal,  that  the  tartaric  the  cone,  or  condenser  This  cone  is  surrounded 
acid  is  partly  decomposed  during  the  fermentar  by  a  cylinder  or  reservoir,  which  is  to  oe  filled 
tion,  and  that  a  portion  of  malic  acid  is  formed,  with  cold  water,  so  that  the  alcoholic  v&por,  or 
The  process,  therefore,  is  more  complicated  than  steam,  evolved  during  the  process,  may  be  con- 
was  suspected  by  Lavoisier.  It  is  obviously  densed  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  in- 
analogous  to  combustion,  as  is  evident  from  the  terior  surface  of  the  cone;  and,  being  thereby 
evolution  of  caloric  and  the  formation  of  car-  converted  into  a  liquid,  trickles  down  the  inside 
bonic  acid,  which  is  a  product  of  combustion,  of  the  condenser,  and  through  a  long  pipe  is  re- 
Proust  has  ascertained  that,  during  the  fermenta-  turned  into  the  fermenting  liquor, 
tion,  not  only  carbonic  acid,  but  azotic  gas  also.  By  the  application  of  this  apparatus,  a  con- 
is  disengaged.  This  is  a  demonstration,  that  all  siderable  portion  of  alcohol,  which  has  been 
the  constituents  of  must  are  concerned  ;  for  hitherto  suflfered  to  escape  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
sugar  does  not  contain  that  principle.  Thenard  along  with  the  non-condensable  gases,  is  con- 
could  detect  no  azote  in  the  carbonic  acid  from  densed  and  returned  into  the  liquor ;  and  the 
wort  non-condensable  gases  are  carried  ofl*  by  a  pipe. 

We  have  already  seen   that  a  vinous   fer-  which,  proceeding  from  the  interior  lower  part 

mentation,  to  be  perfect,  requires  very  exact  of  the  cone,  and  running  up  the  inside  of  the 

proportions  of  mucilage  and  saccharine  matter,  cylinder  in  the  cold  water,  passes  out  through 

80  as  to  have  the  one  just  sufficient  to  destroy  or  the  side,  and  the  end  is  immersed  some  depth 

attenuate  the  other;  in  which  case  the  result  below  the  surface  of  water  contained  in  a  separate 

will  be,  if  the  operation  has  been  properly  con-  vessel,  permitting  the  gases  to  escape,  but  still 

ducted,  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  differ-  under  a  certain  degree  of  pressure,  tne  object  o1 

ently  flavored,  according  to  the  materials  from  which  is  to  confine  the  alcoholic  steam  and  ^aa 

which  it  is  produced,  as  grapes,  pears,  apples,  within  the  cone,  and  allow  them  a  suflicieut  t«rn« 

or  malt  and  hops ;  but  such  accuracy  in  the  to  cool  and  condense. 
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IVi  obtain  a  good  fermentation,  as  complete  a .  from  the  fermenting  gyle,  the  atmospheric  air, 

decomposition  of  the  most  or  wort,  and  as  per-  being  lighter,  is  driyen  out  from  the  upper  part 

fiect  a  reoompositiou  of  alcohol  as  'possible,  are  of  the  working  tun ;  and,  as  no  air  is  permitted 

te  great  obje^  to  be  obtained.     To  acquire  the  to  enter  afterwards,  all  the  subsequent  carbonic 

former,  three  requisites  are  necessary — ^fluidity,  acid  gas  emitted,  diminishes  the  quantity  oC 

beat,  and  motion ;  the  latter— density,  coolness,  oxygen  contained  in  the  gyle,  by  the  oxygen 

and  tranquillity.  uniting  with  the  carbon  as  £ut  as  it  disunites 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  spparately ;  first,  from  the  saccharine  matter  during  its  decompo* 

of  fluidity.  sition,  and  thereby  secures  a  soundness  and 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  most  eligi-  peculiar  mildness,  not  to  be  procured  by  any 

ble  to  prodace  a  good  fermentation,  is  between  other  mode. . 

1-080  and  1*140,  or  eighteen,  and  132  pounds  The  necessary  conditions  for  a  complete  de- 
by  Dicas's  improved  sacchairometer,  made  by  composition  of  the  saccharine  matter  having 
Joseph  Long.  Below  eighteen  pounds  of  read  been  stated,  it  remains  to  notice  those  required 
estxact  per  barrel,  the  liquid  is  too  thin  to  pro-  for  a  good  production  of  alcohol. 
di2ce  a  proper  fermentation,  and  above  132  The  first  already  mentioned  is  a  certain  den- 
pounds  it  is  too  thick ;  but,  supposing  the  speci-  sity,  in  order  to  allow  the  several  principles 
fie  gravity  of  the  must  or  wort  to  be  correct,  it  which  are  disunited  to  recombine.  It  ib  doubt- 
nay  be  carried  beyond  a  proper  dilatation  by  ful  whether  such  a  combination  will  in  any  case 
too  mai^  heat,  or  congealea  to  too  great  a  con-  take  place,  until  the  temperature  of  the  gyle, 
sBtency  by  excessive  cold ;  consequently  either  having  attained  its  greatest  heat,  is  afterwards 
a  thunder-stomi  or  hard  frost  will  derange  the  cooled  a  few  degrees;  a  fau^t  confirming  which  is, 
operatioiiy  and  are  equally  injurious  to  fermen-  that  a  portion  of  the  liquid  taken  out  when  at  its 
tttion.  Any  method,  therefore,  that  will  ensure  greatest  heat,  and  tried  by  distillation,  produced 
ao  even  temperature  must  be  of  great  import-  little  or  no  spirit,  but  such  refrigeration  must 
ance ;  and  such  a  method  is  obtained  by  apply-  not  be  effected  too  suddenly,  as  it  might  coagu- 
iag  the  apparatus  already  described,  since,  by  late  the  yet  undecomposed  mucilage,  and  check 
preventing  the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  the  its  fiirther  action  on  the  remaining  saccharine 
sidden  changes  of  the  external  temperature  can  matter ;  and  by  arresting  that  natural  operation 
b&ve  DO  effect  upon  the  fermenting  gyle ;  and  if  which  6ught  to  be  pursued  a  longer  or  shorter 
it  bas  been  commenced  at  a  proper  heat  (which  period,  according  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
is  between  sixty-five  and  eighty),  will  proceed  fermentable  matter,  might  produce  that  result 
tbfough  its  different  stages,  as  well  during  the  termed  'ropincss,' by  holding  in  solution  the  coa- 
booest  days  of  summ«r,  as  in  the  selected  months  gulated  mucilage. 

of  antumn  and  spring.  Here  again  the  apparatus  will  be  found  of 

With  respect  to  motion,  we  are  indebted  to  great  service,  for,  by  frequently  renewing  the 

M.  Gay  Lnssac,  as  we  have  already  stated,  for  a  cold  water  in  its  reservoir,  the  internal  tempcra- 

beautifol    and   important  experiment,    proving  ture  will  gradually  diminish  by  the  heat  of  the 

ibat  musty  possessed  of  all  the  requisites  to  pro-  gyle  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  interior  of 

iace  a  good  fermentation,  will  not  begin  to  fer-  Sie  cone :  but,  in  order  to  effect  this,  the  tran- 

nent  unless  excited  by  a  foreign  agent.    He  quillity  above  mentioned  is  necessary,  since  the 

pheed  the  must  in  a  close  vessel,  from  which  continual  motion  is  caused  by  the  oxygen  soli- 

ibe  atmospheric  air  had  been  exhausted,  where  citing  new  combinations  witfi  the  carbon,  and 

it  remained   several  days  without  giving  any  thereby  constantly  giving  rise  to  a  firesh  supply 

sgDs  of  fermentation,  from  which  he  concluded  of  heat. 

Mnoe  power  was  wanting  to  break  the  union  of  Besides  the  advantages  already  mentioned, 

iticoQStitnent  principles;  he  therefore  introduced  which  are  common  to  all  fermented  liquors, 

a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  which  immediately  there  are  others  peculiar  to  each,  that  require  to 

OQsed  the  must  to  ferment,  evidently  proving  be  explained. 

the  necessity  of  a  small  portion  of  atmospheric  The  apparatus  being  applied  to  ferment  the 

air  (vdiich  contains  oxygen),  to  allow  the  fermen-  must  of  grapes,  has  been  u>und  to  procure  ao 

tttion  lo  commence.    But  it  at  the  same  time  increase  of  quantity,  amounting  in  some  instan> 

pfoves,  that,  after  performing  that  office,  this  ces  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  and  which  neces* 

peat  enemy  to  all  fermented  liquors  maybe  dis-  sarily  varies  according  to  situation,  season,  ot 

peosed  widi,  without  impeding  the  process;  as  former  management;  but  in  no  instance  has  it 

tbe  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  introduced  by  M.  been  found  less  than  from  five  to  six  per  cent. 

Gay  Laasac,  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  carbon  When  applied  to  the  fermentation   of  beer. 

So  €nm  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  he  found  no  oc-  this  saving  has  constantly  been  between  four  and 

casioo  for  any  fiirther  supply.  a  half  and  five  per  cent.,  a  quantity  certainly  in- 

This  discovery  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  ferior  to  that  obtained  from  wine,  but  which  will 

sace  St  enables  us,  without  the  least  aetriment  not  appear  unimportant  when  it  is  considered 

or  inconvenience  to  the  process,  to  exclude  the  that  this  saving  is  a  spirit  congenial  to  the  nature 

Gxygeo  of  atmospheric  air,  which,  by  constantly  of  the  beer,  and  an  essential  oil  necessary  to  its 

sapplying  the  gyle  with  the  principle  that  causes  preservation ;  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  mild- 

B>d  promotes  acidity,  casts  on  it  from  tbe  first  ness  and  superior  flavor. 

iSiat  roogbness  and  disagreeable  flavor  which  Mr.  Henry  found,  by  a  series  of  very  interest- 

•pod  most  of  our  common  beverages.  ing  experiments,  that  malt  infusion  might  be 

Here  again  the  new  apparatus  proves  of  prreat  made  to  enter  into  complete  fermentation  by 

benefit,  lor,  as  soon  as  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved  impregnating  it  with  carbonic  acid,  prepared 
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irom  chalk  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquor  but  every  substance  susceptible  of  the  vinous 

thus  fermented  gave  a  yeast  which  made  per-  can  likewise  pass  into  the  acetous  fermentation ; 

feet  bread,    gave  alcohol  by  distillation,  and  hence,  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  sweet  vegetable 

vinegar  by  fiuther  keeping.     The  wort  itself  juices,  or  infusions  of  grains  that  have  been 

undoubtedly  contained  all  the  ingredients  of  malted,  can  be  converted  into  vinegar.    Fecula, 

yeast,  since  this  substance  was  produced  during  even  without  the  previous  process  of  malting,  is 

the  fermentation ;  but  the  expenment  is  decisive  equally  susceptible  of  it ;  for,  in  the  process  of 

to  prove  that  no  addition  of  azotic  extract  is  re-  starch-making,  a  quantity  of  vinegar  is  formed, 

quired  to  begin  fermentation  in  materials  naturally  not  merely  from  the  small  portion  of  saccharine 

fermentable,  though,  when  once  begun,  the  yeast,  matter  in  the  grain,  but  likewise,  as  Vauquelin, 

as  fast  as  it  was  produced,  must  have  assisted  in  in  his  Analysis   of  the  Sour  Liquors  of  the 

the  fermentation  then  going  on.    The  evidence  Starch-Makers,  has  remarked,  from  the  fecula 

for  the  necessity  of  an  acid  to  begin  fermentation  itself.     Even  substances  which  are  not  at  all 

is,  therefore,  more  decisive,  but  it  is  still  doubt-  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  it  appears 

ful  whether  any  particular  one  is  required,  or  to  be  established,  may  suffer  the  acetous.    This 

whether  there  are  not  several  which  will  answer  is  indeed  contrary  to  an  opinion  formerly  main- 

the  purpose.    In  Mr.  Henry's  experiments  the  tained,  which  regarded  the  acetous  merely  as  a 

acid  employed  was  the  carbonic,  and,  from  the  continuance  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  as 

arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  probably  a  small  necessarily  preceded  by  it.     But  it  often  happens 

portion  of  sulphuric  was  also  carried  in  along  where  the  former  cannot  be  traced,  and  where 

with  it.    But  in  grape  juice  there  is  no  proof  of  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  did  exist, 

the  existence  of  carbonic  acid  ready  formed,  as  in  vegetable  juices  or  infusions  containing 

though  the  tartaric,  malic,  and  other  vegetable  much  mucilaginous  with  scarcely  any  saccharine 

adds  contain  within  themselves  the  ingredients  matter,  which  soon  become  sour ;  and  the  sour- 

of  carbonic  acid,  and  are  chiefly  and  ultimately  ness  which  even  pure  mucilage,  or  a  solution  of 

resolvable  into  this  acid.    Yeast  will  ever,  induce  gum  in  water  suffers,  is  probably  owing  chiefly 

fermentation  after  it  is  pressed  and  dried  into  to  the  production  of  acetous  acid, 
solid  cakes  (a  practice  not  uncommon,  as  it  will        Nor  is  pure  alcohol,  in  any  state  of  dilution 

keep  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  ihia  form),  with  water,  capable  of  undergoing  the  acetous 

but  after  thb  operation  it  can  hardly  contain  any  fermentation :    there   must   always   be  present 

carbonic  acid  ready  formed,  though  with  abun-  other  vegetable  principles,  as  sugar,  mucilage,  or 
dant  tendency  to  reproduce  it  by  the  first  mutual  *  farinaceous  matter.    Even  a  certain  proportion 

action  of  its  constituent  parts.  of  these  is  requisite.    Hence  strong  wines  do 

The  attenuation  of  liquors,  or  the  diminution  not  become  so  readily  soihr  as  weak  or  sweet 
of  their  specific  gravity  by  fermentation,  is  very  wines ;  for  the  same  reason,  wine  that  has  been 
striking.  This  is  shown  by  the  hydrometer,  clarified  is  less  liable  to  ferment;  and  strong 
which  swims  much  deeprer  in  fermented  liquor,  wines  can  be  made  to  pass  into  the  acteous  fer- 
than  in  the  same  materials  before  fermentation,  mentation  more  easily,  by  adding  to  them  sugar 
Much  of  this  attenuation  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  or  mucilage ;  and,  when  these  highly  spirituous 
the  destruction  of  the  sugar,  (which,  dissolved  in  wines  are  thus  made  to  ferment,  they  furnish  a 
water,  adds  to  its  density),  and  to  tlie  consequent  much  stronger  vinegar  than  those  which  are 
production  of  alcohol,  which,  on  the  contrary,  weak.  Even  the  vegetable  acids  appear  to  con- 
by  miiMure  with  water,  diminishes  the  density  tribute  to  it,  and,  in  the  conversion  of  sweet 
of  the  compound.  The  extract,  or  mucilage,  also  vegetable  juices  or  of  wine  into  vinegar,  there  is 
appears  to  be  in  some  degree  destroyed  by  fermen-  reason  to  believe  that  the  malic  and  tartaric 
tation,  for  the  gelatinous  consistence  of  thick  acids  they  contain  are  partly  changed  and  pass 
liquors  is  much  lessened  by  this  process:  the  into  the  acetic  acid. 

destruction  of  this  principle,  however,  is  by  no        The  addition  of  some  substances  which  act 

means  so  complete  as  of  the  sugar,  many  of  the  as  ferments,  appears  also  to  be  requisite.    It  is 

full-bodied  ales,  for  example,  retaining  much  of  true  that  wine  and  other  fermented  liquors  will 

their  original  clamminess  and  gelatinous  density  of  themselves  become  sour  in  a  certain  time ; 

even  after  having  undeigone  a  very  perfect  fer-  but  this  is  probably  from  their  containing  a  por- 

mentation.  tion  of  matter  ansdogous  to  ferment,  and  which 

The  acetous  fermentation  must  now  be  noticed,  excites  the  change.    In  preparing  vinegar,  it  is 

When  any  of  the  vinous  liquors  are  exposed  to  known  that  a  certain  quantity  of  such  matter 

the  free  access  of  atmospheric  air,  at  a  temper-  must  be  added,  either  a  portion  of  tbe  substance 

ature  of  80°  or  85%  they  undergo  a  second  fer-  which  has  been  depositee  from  a  liquor  that  has 

mentation,  terminating  in  the  production  of  a  previously  passed  into  vinegar,  or  a  quantity  of 

sour  liquid  called  vinegar.     During  this  pro-  yeast ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 

cess,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  con-  it  is  vegetable  gluten  which  is   the   essential 

verted  into  carbonic  acid ;  hence,  unlike  vinous  principal   of  these   ferments.      Fourcroy    and 

fermentation,  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere  is  Vauquelin  accordingly  found,  that,  when  sugar 

necessary,  and  the  most  obvious  phenomenon  is  was  added  to  water  which  had  stood  over  the 

the  removal  of  carbon  from  the  beer  or  wine ;  gluten  of  wheat,  it  quickly  formed  vinegar;  and 

the  vinegar  of  this  country  is  usually  obtained  Berthollet  obtained  the  same  result  from  a  mix- 

from  malt  liquor,  while  wine  is  employed  as  its  ture  of  gluten  and  starch.    This  priociple,  Vau- 

souice  in  those  countries  where  the  grape  is  quelin  remarks,  contributes  to  the  formation  of 

abundantly  cultivated.  vinegar  in  the  Uquor  formed  in  the  manufacture 

Wot  only  do  vinous  liquors  suffer  this  chamge,  of  starch;  and  the  matter  which  is  contained  in 
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common  nnegar  {rom  malted  grain,  and  which  tion  of  carbon  than  the  fixation  of  oxygen;  leaving 
Kndexs  it  so  liable  to  putrefoctiun,  X3,  according  ofcourse,  however,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  latter 
to  the  chemist,  vegetable  gluten.  principle  in  the  composition  of  the  acetic  acid. 

The  admission  of  atmospheric  air  is  essential        This  simple  view  cannot  however  be  received 

to  the  acetous  fermentation.    Hence,  wines  that  as  altogether  just,  since  alcohol  alone  cannot 

are  well  bottled  maybe  kept  for  a  long  time  on-  undergo  this  change,  nor  can  it  by  oxygeniiement 

iojared,  and  the  more  free  the  exposure  to  the  be  converted  into  acetic  acid ;  and  since  the  pre- 

airis,  the  sooner  they  become  sour.  The  oxygen  sence  of  mucilage,  saccharine  matter,  or  other 

of  the  air  is  Kt  the  same  time  always  absorbed,  principles,  is  always  necessary  to  the  acetous 

According  to  Saussure,  this  oxygen  is  not  ab-  fermentation,  the  operation  of  which  is  not  ex- 

loibed  BO  as  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  plained  in  conformity  to  his  theory:  neither  does 

add,  bat  is  expended  entirely  m  abstracting  it  explain  the  action  of  the  ferment  which  ap- 

cvboD,  and  of  course  forming  carbonic  acid,  pears  to  be  nearly  equally  indispensable.    It 

In  keeping  wine  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas  for  will  afterwards  appear,  that  nitrogen  probably 

I  year  m  receivers  closed  with  me^ury,  he  found  enteis  into  the  composition  of  acetic  acid ;   and 

it  cooveited  into  vinegar ;  but  the  diminution  of  the  operation  of  the  ferment  may  be  partly  that 

the  volume  of  the  gas  never  exceeded,  but  was  of  affording  this  element. 
shrays  inferior  to  the  volume  of  the  wine ;  and        Vinegar,  the  product  of  the  acetous  fermenta- 

henoe,  acording  to  the  view  he  gives  of  the  ex-  tion,  is  prepared  in  different  countries  from  dif- 

periment,  the  oxygen  had  combined  with  carbon  ferent  materials.    Where  the  grape  is  cultivated, 

»  as  to  form  carlxmic  acid,  which  had  been  ab-  it  is  obtained  from  weak  or  spoiled  wine.  This  is 

snM  by  the  liquor.    And  accordingly  he  found,  kept  in  a  proper  temperature  vrith  the  access  of 

tiiat  when  he  made  the  experiment  with  wine  the  air,  and  the  fermentation  is  excited  by  the 

pRviiNisly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  addition  of  a  quantity  of  the  sediment  of  vinegar, 

ibis  wine,  under  the  same  circumstances,  was  of  wine  already  sour,  or  of  the  lees  of  such  wine, 

tqoally  converted  into  vinegar,  but  without  the  The  product  is  stronger  in  proportion  to  the 

Tohime  of    the  elastic  ihiid    above    it  being  previous  strength  of  the  wine,  in  this  country  it  is 

cbnged ;  the  oxygen  consumed  being  replaced  prepared  either  from  imreiined  sugars,  or  from 

I7  aa  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  the    wort    obtained  by  infusion  from  malted 

A  certain  degree  of  temperature  is  requisite  grain ;  the  fermentation  being  excited  by  yeast, 

to  the  acetoos  fermentation.     It   takes    place  and  being  carried  on  in  a  warm  apartment, 

ilowly,  even  below  60*^ ;  but  it  proceeds  vrith  This  vinegar  is  in  general  inferior  in  strength 

oore  rapidity  between  60°  and  80^ ;  and  in  and  purity  to  that  from  vrine,  and  is  more  liable 

hmdag  vinegar  artificially,  the  temperature  is  to  become  mouldy  or  suffer  tiie  putrefactive  fer- 

Upt  high.     If  it  fall  below  50^  it  is  nearly  mentation.    This  appears  to  be  owing  chiefly  to 

ciKcked ;  and  hence  wines  can  be  longer  pre-  the  presence  of  glutinous  matter ;  and  hence  the 

Kr?ed  by  being  kept  below  this  temperature.  rationale  of  the  method  which  Scheele  pointed 

Hie  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  acetous  out  as  the  best  for  preserving  vinegar,  that  of 

tomentatirm  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  in  heating  it,  and  bringing  it  even  to  boil  for  a  few 

Urinous.    ^Vhen  it  is  proceeding  rapidly,  there  minutes,  the  glutinous  matter  being  separated  by 

s  an  intestine  motion,  not  accompanied,  how-  a  kind  of  coagulation. 

(^,  with  such  a  disengagement  of  elastic  fluid        Panary  fermentation  has  already  l>een  noticed 

V  in  the  vinous  fermentation ;    the  liquor  is  under  the  article  Bread,  and  little  more  than 

^oHsd;  its  temperature  rises;  and  its  smell  be-  the  theory  remains  to  be  examined.  •  Although 

vnws  perceptibly  acetous.    These  appearances  the  fermentation  of  dough  has  been  termed  par 

>tlei^  subside,  and  the  liquor  graaually  '.)e-  nary,  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  is  merely  a  mo- 

^luaes  clean,  having  deposited  a  kind  of  glutifr-  dification  of  the  acetous.    The  subjects  of  both 

'^  sediment  somewhat  similar  to  yeast.  species  of  fermentation  are  certainly  different,  in 

"Hie  tiieory  of  tlie  acetous  fermentation  is  not  regard  to  consistency ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 

yet  completely  elucidated.    Since  the  strength  of  the  modification  alluded  to  is  the  consequence 

^  add  which  is  formed  from  it  is  pro])ortioned  of  this  difference :  for  the  fermentable  matter, 

to  the  quantity  of  alcohol,  or  of  matter  of  a  compo-  from  want  of  room  for  action,  does  not  arrive  at 

'itioDanalogousto  alcohol,  and  in  general  capable  the  same  point  of  chemical  change  which   it 

^  passing  into  it :  and,  since  this  alcohol  disap-  would  do  in  a  more  diluted  state.    We  shall 

pcan  during  the  fermentation ;  Lavoisier  sup-  not  attempt  to  theorize  on  the  changes  which 

P^  that  the  theory  of  the  process  might  be  take  place  during  the  panary  fermentation,  fur 

iB^nred  from  the  changes  which  this  principle  can  ther  than  to  suppose  tnat  the  flour,  yeast,  and 

^  supposed  to  suffer :  and,  as  he  found  that  water,  give  out  tneir  elementary  components  for 

^og  the  diange  oxygen  is  absorbed,  while  the  formation  of  saccharine  matter,  starch,  car- 

K^sfcely  any  sensible  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  bonic  acid,  and  acetic  acid ;  and  that,  during  the 

^i^tneted,  he  concluded,  that  the  acetous  fermen-  incipient  generation  of  the  latter,  the  process  is 

^OQ  consists  in  the  oxygenizement  of  the  al-  tltopped  by  the  action  of  artificial  heat. 
<^ol.     If  the  experiments  of  Saussure  be  ad-        Tne  fermentation  that  produces  putre&ction 

"Bitted  as  correct^  in  proving  that  as  much  car-  is  the  last  stage  of  this  process^    The  most  re- 

^ooie  acid  is  formed  as  corresponds  with  the  markable  changes  produced  upon  a  body  by 

q'laotity  of  oxygen  consumed,  this  acid  being  re-  putrefaction  are  upon  its  color,  smell,  and  taste. 

^iMedbytheliquor,the  theory  of  Lavoisier  would  Flesh  beginning  to  putrefy,  is  well  known  to 

i^mr*  to  be  so  for  modified  as  to  ascribe  the  exhale  very  soon  afier  a  penetrating  fetid  smell, 

^geotalco?)ol  into  vinegar  rather  to  the  abstrac-  its  color  becomes  pale,  then  inclining  to  blue^ 
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and  afterwards  livid  and  black,  and  its  taste  dissolved  in  this  fluid  passes  very  speedily  into 
nauseous.  Transparent  liquor,  as  urine  and  it:  the  surface  of  the  liquor  appears  covered 
broth,  during  putre&ction,  becomes  also  turbid ;  with  a  mould :  various  elastic  fluids  are  disen- 
as  the  putreraction  advances  the  smell  becomes  gaged,  and  at  length  it  is  entirely  decomposed, 
more  and  more  fetid,  and  it  also  acquires  great  Those  which  are  not  perfectly  soluble,  if  merely 
pungency,  which  is  caused  by  a  large  quantity  kept  humid,  present  nearly  the  same  results, 
of  volatile  alkali,  disengaged  from  those  suh-  Oils  and  resins,  which  refuse  to  unite  with  water 
stances  that  are  completely  putrefied.  Solid  or  imbibe  it,  resist  any  change  of  this  kind  for  a 
bodies,  whilst  they  are  putrefying,  swell,  become  long  period,  and  can  indeed  scarcely  be  said  to 
soft,  lose  the  cohesion  of  their  parts,  and  are    be  subject  to  it. 

lastly  reduced  to  a  very  disagreeable  putrid  The  same  circumstances  favor  this  species  of 
pulpy  mass :  the  fluids  become  turbid,  and  the  spontaneous  decomposition  which  favor  the 
effluvia  are  loathsome  and  sickening,  and  after  a  others,  particularly  numidity,  and  a  moderate 
time  a  putrid  gas  is  disengaged  in  a  slow  but  heat.  Any  species  of  vegetable  matter,  kept 
sensible  effervescence.  A  foul  and  brown  serum  perfectly  dry,  is  long  in  eidiibiting  any  sign  of 
then  passes  out  from  the  pulpy  mass,  and  about  alteration  or  decay.  A  certain  temperature, 
this  time  the  effluvium  is  very  sensibly  ammo-  which  must  be  less,  however,  than  what  will 
niacal,  which  is  indicated  by  its  effects  on  the  dissipate  the  humidity,  hastens  the  deoomposi- 
eyes  and  throat,  and  by  forming  a  white  vapor  tion,  by  favoring  the  approximation  and  conae^ 
vrith  muriatic  acid  gas.  For  some  time  a  large  quent  exertion  of  the  affinities  of  the  constituent 
part  of  the  putrid  substance  is  evaporated,  and  elements.  And  the  presence  of  the  air  often 
carried  off  in  the  putrid  gas  and  dispersed  in  the  promotes  it ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  modi- 
atmosphere,  after  which  the  extreme  fetor  sub-    tying  the  results. 

sides;  and  finally  the  process  of  putrefaction        The  gases  which  are  disengaged  during  this 
ceases,  and  leaves  a  kind  of  fat  fetid  earthy    decomposition  are  of  course  combinations  of  the 
matter.    All  the  gases  certainly  known  to  be    principles  of  the  vegetable  substance.    Accord- 
produced  by  putrefaction,  are   carbonic  acid,    mg  to  Saussure  junior,  they  are  compounds  of 
carburetted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  and  phosphu-    hydrogen  with    carbon,    forming    inflammable 
retted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia ;  but  either  these,    gases  and  carbonic  acid.     The  former  appear 
or  some  of  these,  must  be  considerably  changed    principally  when  the  action  of  the  atmospnere 
by  the  solution .  of  the  animal  matter ;  or  some    is  excluded  by  the  substance  being  immersed 
compound,  not  yet  examined,  must  be  produced    under  water :  the  latter  is  produced  when  the 
in  that  state  of  putrefaction,  when  the  gas  evolved    air  is  admitted ;  and  its  production  depends  in  a 
occasions  such  dreadful  effects  upon  those  that    great  measure  on  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
have  the  misfortune  to  fiaiU  in  the  way  of  it,  even    atmosphere.    A  portion  of  water  appears  also  to 
when  diluted  considerably  with  common  air.    be  formed  by  the  union  of  part  of^  the  oxygen 
This  is  said  to  be  the  case  when  the  abdomen    and  hydrogen  of  the  vegetable  matter, 
of  a  large  animal  is  first  burst,  the  gas  from        The  principal  difference  between  this  species 
which  causes  instant  feinting,  and  sometimes    of  decomposition  and  the  putre&ction  of  animal 
death ;   and  even  when  death  does  not  ensue,    matter  is,  that  there  is  po  evolution  of  ammonia, 
it  leaves  excessive  debility  and  other  alarming    or  of  those  fetid  combinations  which  characterise 
fmnptoms  for  a  considerable  time.    The  most    the  latter.     This  is  owing  to  the  absence  of 
deleterious    gas    that  is  known    is,    perhaps,    nitrogen,  which  is  essential  to  the  formation  of 
carburetted  hydrogen,  but  the  effects  of  this,  as    these.    And,  accordingly,  those  varieties  of  vege- 
obtained  by  chemical  means,  are  far  short  of  those    table  matter  which  contain  this  element,  present^ 
above-mentioned,  when  equally  diluted.     The    in  their  ultimate  decomposition,  results  extremely, 
generation  of  ammonia  has  been  satisfactorily    similar  to  those  of  animal  substances :  such  is 
accounted  for,  since  the  discovery  of  the  consti-    particularly  the  case  with  all  those  which  con- 
tuent  parts  of  the  volatile  alkali,  by  the  new  com-    tain  gluten,  and  with  gluten  itself  in  its  pure 
bination  formed  between  the  azote  of  the  animal    form. 

matter,  and  the  hydrogen,  of  which  latter  there  The  residual  matter  of  vegetable  substances^ 
are  many  sources,  and  particularly  that  of  the  after  this  species  of  decomposition,  frequently 
decomposition  of  water.  As  ammonia  is  always  contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbon,  especially 
produced  during  putrefaction,  it  seems  rational  when  formed  from  those  principles  in  which 
to  suppose,  that  one  important  purpose  of  the  this  element  is  abundant,  as  from'  the  ligneous 
moisture  necessary  to  the  process,  is  to  afford,  matter;  and  this  may  remain  long  unalteied,  the 
by  its  decomposition,  the  hydrogen  of  the  volatile  other  principles  which  could  re -act  upon  it 
alkali.  The  nitrous  acid  is  also  an  undoubted  having  been  abstracted  in  the  progress  of  the 
product  of  putrefaction  ;  but  farther  experiments  d^omposition.  A  residuum  of  this  kind  forms 
and  fiacts  are  necessaiy  for  explaining  the  reason  that  black  soft  matter  which  has  been  named 
why  in  some  ^»ses  the  azote  tends  to  unite  vrith  vegetable  mould,  and  which  constitutes  so  im- 
oxygen  to  form  this  acid,  and  in  others  with  by-  portant  a  part  of  the  soil, 
dfogen  to  form  ammonia.  When  this  is  obtained  free  from  die  unde- 

Every  kind  of  vegetable  matter  is  liable  to  composed  vegetable  matter,  more  or  less  mixed 
this  species  of  decomposition :  there  is  none  vrith  it,  it  appears  from  the  researches  of  Saus- 
but  wnat  ultimately  decays,  though  some  resist  sure,  who  has  particularly  examined  it,  to  be 
it,  or  preserve  their  composition  much  longer  nearly  uniform  m  its  composition  and  proper* 
than  otners.  Those  suffer  it  most  quickly  which  ties.  Subjected  to  distillation,  it  gave  caiburetted 
are  soluble  in  water ;  and  any  vegetable  principle    hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases ;  wat^r,  hold* 
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log  in  9olutioD  acetate  and  sometimes  carbonate  destroy  it  is  often  mowing  the  grass ;  and,  if  the 
of  ammonia^  and  a  small  quantity  of  empyreu-  field  is  ploughed  up,  plentiful  dunging  is  good. 
matic  oily  leaving  charcoal,  with  various  saline  However,  fern,  cut  while  the  sap  is  in  it,  and 
and  eaitby  ingredients.  From  these  products  it  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  is  a  very  good  ma- 
fellows,  that  the  mould  contained  less  oxygen,  nure.  In  some  places  of  the  north  the  inha 
OKire  cariion,  and  more  nitrogen  than  the  vege-  bitants  mow  it  green,  bum  it,  and  make  tlie 
laDfe  matter  from  which  it  had  been  formed ;  ashes  up  into  balls  with  water :  which,  when 
though  part  of  this  nitrogen  must  probably  have  dried  in  the  sun,  they  use  to  wash  linen  with, 
been  derived  from  the  animal  matter  unavoid-  and  find  to  be  nearly  as  good  as  soap  for  that 
ably  mixed  with  it  purpose. 

The    acids  do    not  exert  any  very  striking        Fern,  Femalx.    See  Pteris. 
action  on  this  mould;  they  dissolve  its  earthy       Fern, Flowering.    See  Osmunda. 
and  meCalUc  ingredients.  Ihe  fixed  alkalies  dis-       Fern,  Male.    See  Polypodium. 
solve  it  almost  entirely,  and  evolve  ammonia       Fern.  Mule*8.    See  Hemionitis. 
daring  the  solution,    ^cohol  merely  takes  up  a        Fern,  Sweet.    See  Scandix. 
little  resinous  extractive  matter.    Water  likewise        FERNANDEZ,   or   Juan    Fernandez,  an 

dissolTes  a  small  quantity  of  extract.  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  about  100 

Saossare  has  remarked,  as  has  been  above  miles  from  the  coast  of  Chili ,  formerly  a  place 
stated,  €bal  vegetable  mould,  though  the  result  of  resort  for  the  buccaneers,  who  were  led  to  re- 
ef the  potrefactive  process,  is  not  itself  suscep-  sort  hither  from  the  multitude  of  goats  which  it 
tible  or  putrefiustion,  but  even  rather  retards  it ;  nourished.  To  deprive  their  enemies  of  this 
hence  it  renaains  unaltered,  evidently  from  the  advantage,  the  Spaniards  transported  hither  a 
cause  already  assigned,  that  no  other  principles  considerable  number  of  dogs,  which,  increasing 
are  present  in  sufficient  proportion  to  act  on  the  greatly,  almost  extirpated  the  goats.  There  are 
cariNMi  accumulated  in  it  This,  however,  is  to  instances  of  two  men  living  at  different  times 
be  understood  of  it,  only  when  the  air  is  ex-  alone  on  this  island  for  many  years ;  the  one  a 
duded  ;  for,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  Musquito  Indian :  the  other  Aleitander  Selkirk, 
ssflers  a  gradual  change,  until  it  ii  entirely  de-  a  Scotchman,  who  was,  after  five  years,  taken  on 
composed.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  becomes  board  an  English  Ship,  which  touched  here  in 
combiiied  with  its  carbon,  forming  carbonic  about  1710,  and  brought  him  back  to  Europe, 
add,  as  Sanssure  found  by  enclosing  it  over  From  the  history  of  this  recluse  Daniel  de  Foe 
qnicJuilYer,  in  atmospheric  air  or  oxysen  gas.  is  said  to  have  written  his  Adventures  of  Robin- 
While  this  proceeds,  the  abstraction  of  carbon  son  Crusoe.  See  De  Foe.  This  island  was  a 
appears  to  allow  part  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  propitious  retreat  to  commodore  Anson's  squa- 
of  the  mould,  to  combine  and  form  water ;  for  it  dron  in  1741,  after  having  been  buffeted  with 
loses  more  of  its  weight  than  can  be  accounted  for,  tempests,  and  debilitated  by  an  inveterate  scurvy, 
aerely  from  the  quantity  of  carbon  abstracted.  They  continued  here  three  months;  during 
These  changes  continue  to  proceed  in  a  certain  which  time  the  dying  crews,  who  op  their  arrival 
relation  to  each  other,  and  terminate  at  length  in  could  scarcely  with  one  united  effort  heave  the 
the  entire  decomposition,  leaving  the  earthy  and  anchor,  were  restored  to  perfect  health.  Captain 
metallic  substances  originally  contained  in  the  Carteret,  also,  in  the  Swallow,  in  1767,  having 
vegetable  matters.  We  perceive  from  this  view,  met  with  many  difficulties  and  impediments  in 
hem  necessary  the  frequent  torning  up  of  the  his  passage  into  the  South  Sea,  attempted  to 
soil  is  to  enable  the  vegetable  mould  to  form  a  make  this  island  in  order  to  recruit  tlie  health  of 
proper  manure,  by  decomposing,  and  affording  his  men ;  but  he  found  it  fortified  by  tlie  Span- 
carbonic  acid  to  the  growing  plant.  iards.    They  in  fiict  had  settled  an  establishment 

FERN,  a.  f.      1     Sax,  peajm.    A  plant  de-  a*  the  port  called  Juan  Fernandez,  on  the  south- 

FEA»'aT,  adf.    S  scribed  in  the  extracts.  ^^^  c<>^^  s^'^ce  June  1760.    But  M.  de  Bou- 

gainville  that  same  year  is  said  to  have  touched 

The  lemrtm  ire  formed  of  a  number  of  email  pin-  here  for  refreshments,  although,  in  the  narrative 

^'   debated  on  the  edge..  «id  .et  clo«»  one  by  ^f  the  voyage,  the  fiict  is  cautiously  suppressed 

eaocher   en  eleader  nbe.     On  the  back  of  these  pin-  rpu^   -.i.  j  •        *       ••^  iiA  -i       i  *^  a 

«d^  «*  Vroduced  the  .eed.,  .mall  and  extremely  The  island  is  no   q«'te  fifteen  miles    ong,  an^ 

•«ie«o««.     The  eoaatry  people  eeteem  it  a.  a  wve-  *??  ^"^  '}^  ^^PJX  »^^f  ^"^!*^  »  ^^  ***«  °?^ 

Kign  r«iiiedy  decocted  for  the  rickeU  in  chUdren.  *><*«•      "  >*  *****  ^*>  "»*▼«  pl««>^y  ^^  excellent 

Hitt.  ^'^ter,  and  to  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  ex-* 

T^  herd  raflked,  did  late  repair  cellent  vegetables,  and  valuable  wood :   among 

To  fmiff  heath.,  and  to  their  foreat-lair.  which   are  the   sandal,  the  yellow  wood,  and 

iVyrfm.  a  species  of  palm.    Vast   shoals  of   fish   of 

There  are  great  Tarietie.  of  /em  in  different  part,  various  kinds   frequent  the  coast,  particularly 

f  A«  worid;  hot  they  are  iHsldom  culUvated  in  gar-  «odofa  prodigious  size.    There  arobutfbw  birds 

_         ...       ,        .    .   ,    .    .  ^^^^'  here.    The  president  of  Chili  usually  appointi 

/2!!l#'?^*™fi    ^^'^'^'i'^n"'    .  the  governor  of  this  island,  who  is  one  Sf  the 

d  fenv  fohage  neede.  «  ,he  node..  Darunn.  commanders  upon  the  Amu^ian  frontier.    Rw 

Febm,  m  botany,  filix.    See  Filices.    Feni  is  sides  the  port  of  Juan  Fernandez,  there  is  another, 

very  common  In  dry  and  barren  olaces.     It  is  lying  towards  the  south,  called  the  Englii^  har- 

ooeof  the  worst  weeds  for  land,  ana  very  hard  to  hour,  from  the  circumstance  of  lord  Anson's 

destroy  where  it  has  a  deep  soil  to  root  in.      In  squadron  having  anchored  there;  but  it  is  inse- 

lome  grounds  the  roots  are  found  to  the  depth  cure,  and  too  much  exposed.  Long.  78^  SO'  W., 

of  e^ht  feet    One  of  the  most  effectual  ways  to  lat.  33^  40*  S. 
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F£RN£  (Sir  JohnV  a  celebrated  antiquary,  Tited  a  number  of  woriunen  and  artisti^  parti- 
was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  and  educated  at  cularly  watchmakers,  to  settle  here;  he  even 
Oxford,  whence  he  remoyed  to  the  inner  tem-  erected  a  church  for  their  use:  but  in  1786, 
pie,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  eight  years  after  his  death,  the  number  of  inha- 
1.  was  knighted  and  made  keeper  of  the  king's  bitants  did  not  exceed  GOO.  The  chateau  of  this 
signet  for  the  north.  He  died  about  1610 :  superficial  philosopher  is  presenred,  and  shown 
having  published  Tbe  Blazon  of  Gentry,  4to.,  to  strangers. 
1586.  FERNS,  a  small  town,  or  laflier  village,  of 

Febve  (Henry),  a  bishop,  the  son  of  the  pre-  Ireland,  in  the  county'of  Wexford,  which,  united 

ceding,  was  bom  at  York  in  1603,  and  became  with  Leighlin,  was  once  a  bishop's  see.    In  the 

first  a  commoner  of  St.  Mary-hall  Oxford,  and  year  1166  the  king  of  Leinster  burnt  this  town, 

afterwards  fellow  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge,  buf  afterwards  founded  an  abbey  in  it,  now  in 

He  enjoyed  the  livings  of  Masham  in  Yorkshire,  ruins,  as  also  a  castle  to  which  he  retired.    This 

and   Medbom   in   Leicestershire ;  and,  being  occasioned  the  calling  in  of  the  Norman  chiefs, 

made  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  took,  in  1642,  and,  eventually,  the  conquest  of  Ireland.    Ferns 

his  doctor's  degree.  The  same  year  he  publbhed  is  fifteen  miles  north  of  Wexford, 

a  piece  in  defence  of  the  king,  whose  personal  FEROCIOUS,  Ajr'.)   VT,feroee;  IaL  ferox. 

fiivor  he  obtained,  and  who,  after  the  Keforma*-  Fero'ciously,  <ufo.   > Savage;   fierce;    rave- 

tion,  made  him  master  of  Trinity  College,  dean  Feroc'itt,  n.  s.         j  nous, 

of  Ely,  and  bishop  of  Chester.   He  died  in  1661.  The  hare,  that  becometh  a  prey  onto  men,  anto 

His  works  arfr— 1.   The   Case   of   Conscience  beaau  and  fowU  of  the  air,  is  fraitfal  even  onto  na- 

touching  Rebellion;  2.  Episcopacy  and  Presby-  perfetation;  bat  the  lion  and  fendom  animal  hath 

tery  considered ;  3.  Sermons  and  Tracts.  young  ones  but  seldom,  and  bot  one  at  a  time. 

FERNEIL,  or  Febhelius  (John),  physician  to  Browne's  Vtigar  Bmmn^ 

Henry  II.  of  France,  was  bom  in  Picardy,  about  Unuught,  oncuIUvated,  as  they  were 

the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Being  sent  to  Inhospitable,  full  of  fsndtjf,    PhiUp't  Britom, 

Paris,  to  study  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  he  ap-  An  uncommon  ferodtp  in  my  countenance,  with 

plied  himself  in  a  most  intense  manner.     He  ^be  remarkable  flatness  of  my  nose,  and  extent  of  noy 

read  Cicero,  Plato,  and  Aristotle ;  and,  by  imi*-  "wuih,  have  procured  me  the  name  of  lion, 

tating  the  style  of  Uie  ancients,  made  the  lectures  «     j.                            Addimm't  Gmwdimm, 

he  afterwaids  read  on  philosophical  subjects  as  ^.^^     ?  T  "*  '^'iT^     Ti ' 

eloquent  as  those  of  the  other  masters  were  bar-  1^''KrJ^^!^t   .      ^^      T*' 

1 3  TT       1  1*  J  L-        te  ^1     .  And  each  fanpcMiw  feature  gnm  with  ooze. 

barous.     He  also  applied  himself  earnestly  to  •'  *  p^p^ 

the  mathematiai ;  but  Uiis  continual  study  occa-  ft  i,  to  the  merciful  maxims  of  Christianity,  much 

Sioned  a  long  fit  of  sickness,  which  obliged  him  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  that  we  must  ascribe 

to  leave  Paris.    On  his  recovery  he  returned  and  the  little  feroeUy  and  bloodshed  which  accompany 

studied  physic,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  phi-  our  modem  victories.                  R/obertsom't  Sermon, 

losophy  in  the  college  of  St  Barbara.     In  the  And  now  to  see  them  thus  divided,  stand 

course  of  these  studies  he  invented  several  ma-  In  fixed /croetiy,  when  joyous  tears 

thematical  instruments;   and  soon  after  began  And  sweet  sensMions  should  have  welcomed,  both 

reading  lectures  upon  Hippocrates  and  Gralen,  Show  what  the  passions  are  in  their  full  growth, 

which  gained  him  great  reputation.      He  now  Bgrom, 

composed  his  treatise  on  Physiology,  and  another  The  FEROE,  Ferrje,  or  Faroe  Islands,  are  a 

De  Yens  Sectione,  upon  both  of  which  he  read  cluster   of  islands   in   the    Northern    Ocean, 

lectures  for  several  years.  While  thus  employed  amounting  to  twenty-two  in  number,  and  lying 

he  was  sent  for  to  court  to  see  a  lady  whose  re-  between  61°  15'  N.  lat^  and  62°  25'.    xheir 

covery  was  despaired  of.    He,  however,  accom-  name  is  conjectured  to  have  been  derived  either 

plished  the  cure ;  and  on  this  occasion  Henry  II.,  from  fter,  a  sheep,  and  fe,  an  island,  from  the 

then  dauphin,  offered  him  the  place  o£first  phy-  number  of  these  animals  found  on  them  by  the 

sician  to  nim;  but  Femel,  preferring  his  studies,  first  settlers,  and  which  were  introduced  by  the 

declined  the  employment.     When  Henry  came  Norwegian  pirates,  who    first  discovered    the 

to  the  throne  he  renewed  his  offers,  which  Femel  islands  and  made  them  their  rendezvous ;  or 

was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  accept.     He  died  in  firom  fier,  feathers,  the  feathers  of  sea-birds  form* 

1558,  leaving  behind  him  many  other  works,  ing  a  staple  article  of  their  riches;  or  finally, 

as  De  Abditis  Rerum  Causu,  seven  books  of  from  fiaer,  &r  distant,  as  relative  to  their  position 

Pathology,  a  book   on  Remedies,  &c..  which  with  respect  to  Norway.    The  seventeen  of  them 

have  been   repeatedly  printed,   with   his  life  which  are  inhabited,  may  be  thus  described : — 

prefixed,  written  by  William  Plantius,  his  dis-  1.  Fugla,  Bird  Island,  north-eastern,  is  eight 

ciple.  miles  in  circuit,  has  some  spots  of  ground  pro- 

FERNESS,  a  cape  and  bay  on  the  west  coast  ducing  com,  and  two  villages.    2.  Swirugf  Hog 

of  Eday,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands.    Long.  2°  Island,  larger  than  Fugloe,  is  composed  of  two 

43'  W.,  lat  59°  2'  N.  hills,  and  nearly  divided  by  a  great  bay  on  the 

FERNEY,    a   small    town    of   France,   on  east,  and  another  on  the  west;  one  village.     3. 

the  frontier  of  Switzerland,  five  miles  N.N.W.  Videra,  three  leagues  long  and  one  broad;  on 

of  Geneva.    It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  favo-  the  east    side  is  a  cavern    penetrating   quite 

rite   residence  of  Voltaire.      In  the  reigns  of  through  the  island,  300  feet  long,  and  by  which 

Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  the  inhabitants,  who  were  a  boat  may  pass  as  under  the  arch  of  a  bridge; 

Protestants,  were  obliged  to  emigrate.     In  1762  two  villages.     4.  Hord^t  is  foar  leagues  long  and 

Voltaire  purchased  the  adjacen*  lands,  and  in-  three  broad,  is  intersected  by  tvo  inlets  dividinj; 
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it  into  Ibur  peninsolu ;  it  has  a  good  winter  port  long,  and  five  miles  broad ;  has  six  churches, 

i*»nutti  Klaksimd,  on  the  north-west,  and  seven  and  ten  villages.    It  has  many  spaces,  covered 

villages.     5.  KtrnK^  eight  miles  long,  and  two  with  basaltic  columns.    This  island  has  two 

btoady  is  one  steep  conical  hill ;  three  villages,  good  winter  harbours.    The  Monk  is  a  great 

6.  Kobm^  nine  miles  long,  and  one  broad ;  four  lump  of  rock  south  of  Suderce,  surrounded  by 

villages.     Oftero,  twenty  miles  long,  and  ten  sunken  rocks  among  which  the  currents  are  strong 

broad,  has  the  highest  hills  among  the  group,  is  and  dangerous. 

indented  by  five  sounds,  and  has  the  good  winter  These  islands  are  all  vast  mountains  of  rock, 

harbour  of  Kongshaven  on  the  south-west ;  it  has  generally  rising  in  conical  or  angular  summiU  oi 

two  small  fresh-water  lakes  and  many  basaltic  1000  to  2000  feet  elevation,  and  the  coasts  pre- 

cdumns.    It  contains  seven  churches,  and  twenty  senting  perpendicular  rocky  clifis  of  200  to  300 

villages  or  farms.    Two  singular  rocking  stones  feet  height    The  grand  formation  is  trap,  with 

are  aeoi  in  the  sea  near  the  island.    Their  length  feltspar,   glimmer,  and  grains  of  zeolite ;  the 

0  twenty-four  feet,  and  breadth  eighteen,  even  only  volcanic  appearances  are  iu  basaltic 
when  tbe  sea  is  perfectly  calm,  they  have  a  sen-  columns,  which  covir  considerable  spaces.  Many 
sible  ▼ibratory  motion,  and  in  storms  move  confused  heaps  of  loose  stones,  and  vast  masses 
backwards  and  forwards  several  inches  with  a  of  rock,  scattered  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  seem 
creaking  noise :  this  effect  is  probably  produced  to  denote  some  great  convulsion,  by  which  also 
by  their  remaining  suspended  on  the  summits  of  it  would  appear  that  many  of  the  islands  have 
other  locks  alter  the  clay  on  which  they  formerly  been  torn  to  pieces.  The  shores  offer  numerous 
rested  had  been  washed  away.  8.  Stroma^  the  deep  caverns,  the  resort  of  seals.  The  moun- 
largest  of  the  islands,  is  twenty-seven  miles  tains  are  only  separated  by  very  nairow  glens, 
long,  and  seven  broad.  It  has  one  town  and  through  which  run  rivulets  and  brooks,  many  ol 
twenty  villages  and  fiirros.  The  former,  named  which  form  cascades,  and  are  useful  in  turning 
Thor^iavn,  is  the  only  one  on  thie  islands,  and  com  milb.  There  are  also  some  fresh-watei 
b  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island.  It  is  the  lakes,  in  which  are  trout  and  eels ;  and  somt 
seat  of  government  and  the  centre  of  trade.    It  vrarm  springs. 

cimsists   of  100  wooden  houses,  with  the  same  The  quantity  of  arable  land  is  veiy  small,  the 

number  of  &milies,  of  whom  one  half  are  fish-  soil  over  the  bed  of  rock  being  in  general  not 

enneoy  servants,  or  paupers.    There  is  a  Latin  more  than  a  foot  or  two  deep.    Barley  and  rye 

school,  and  a  wooden  church,  covered  with  slate,  are  the  only  cultivated  grains ;  and  turnips. 

The  defences  are  a  small  fort,  and  garrison  of  carrots,  and  potatoes  Uie  only  vegetables.    The 

thiity-siz  men.    At  Kirkeboe,  a  village  on  the  tuniips  are  a  yellow  sort,  but  small  and  hard  ; 

south  eiMl  of  the  island,  is  the  only  stone  church ;  and  me  potatoes  diminutive  and  watery.    Such, 

and   here  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  popish  however,  is  the  industry  of  the  people  in  some 

bishops.     Westmanhamen,  on  the  west  sidfe  of  places,  that  soil  is  often  seen  laid  on  the  flat  sur- 

tbe  island,  is  the  best  harbour  of  the  group.  9.  noes  of  large  stones,  in  which  potatoes  of  a  good 

Ao&r,    Needle  Island,  has  its  name  from  a  quality  are  produ(^.     The  islands  have  no 

perfbrated  hill  resembling  the  eye  of  a  needle,  trees,  though  from  the  veins  of  soil  they  possess, 

It   is   five    miles  and  a  half  long,  and    one  and  from  the  tninks  of  juniper  trees  found  iu  the 

mile  broad,  and  contains  copper  ore,  mixed  with  soil,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  not  formerly 

eold  ;  one  village.    10, 11.  Heite,  and  KoUer^  without  wood.    Copper  ore  has  been  found, 

are  little  islands  vrith  a  single  fiurm  each.    12.  with  particles  of  gold,  but  too  poor  to  pay  the 

1  M^ff,  has  two  lakes  of  fresh-water,  one  of  expense  of  working.  The  climate,  tliough  very 
which  is  three  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad;  foggy,  is  not  unhealthy.  The  summers  are 
they  abound  in  large  trout;  three  villages.  13.  generally  wet ;  the  winters  stormy  but  not  cold, 
Jl^fgnitfs,  the  western  island,  is  small  and  of  the  lakes  or  brooks  seldom  freezing  to  aoy  thick- 
di&mlt  access,  so  that  it  is  ocdy  visited  twice  a  ness,  but  snow  (alls  in  vast  quantity,  llie 
year  by  the  clergyman ;  one  village.  West  of  aurora  borealis  is  common  in  winter,  and  is  even 
tibis  island  is  a  great  rock  of  basaltic  columns,  seen  sometimes  in  August.  The  shores  are  tre-> 
die  only  resort  amongst  the  islands  of  the  Soland  mendously  beaten  by  the  Atlantic  waves,  and 
goose.  It  pastures  sheep  and  oxen,  whose  flesh  the  currents  rush  through  the  spunds  and  straits 
b  the  most  esteemed  of  the  islands.  14.  Sanda  with  great  violence,  forming  whirlpools  almost 
is  thirteen  miles  long,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  equal  to  those  of  the  Maelstrom*  on  the  coast  of 
broad  ;  it  has  three  lakes,  and  five  villages.  It  Norway.  The  islands  are  deeply  indented  by 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  producing  excellent  inlets  forming  eight  good  harbours  in  winter,  and 
potatoes.  15.  iSfcuff,  a  small  island,  is  celebrated  they  have  besides  many  roads  named  summer 
in  the  annals  of  the  islands  for  containing  the  harbours. 

tomb  of  their  hero  Sigismund  Bristesen.    16.  The  wild  animals  are  only  rats  and  mice ;  the 

The  Grtai  Diman  is  almost  entirely  inacces-  domestic  ones  homed  catde,  sheep,  horses,  and  a 

sible  ;  and  its  inhabitants,  of  one  family,  having  few  hogs,  dogs,  and  cats.      The  amphibious 

no  place  to  haul  up  a  boat,  have  no  communica-  animals  are  the  walrus,  and  several  species  of 

tion  with  the  other  islands,  unless  when  the  the  seal.     Among  the  aquatic  birds  are  many 

people  of  the  latter  visit  them ;  and  the  clergy-  kinds  of  ducks,  particularly  the  eider,  the  auk, 

man  who  visits  the  island  only  every  summer,  is  the  puffin,  penguin,  diver,  fulmer,  sheer-water, 

obliged  to  be  hoisted  up  by  a  rope.    This  island,  gannet,  gulls,  petrel,  &c.    The  only  land  birds 

as  well  as  its  neighbour  the  Little  Dimon,  is  the  of  any  consideration  are  the  quail  and  wild 

fcrand   resort  of  sea-fowls.      17.   Sudertr,  the  pigeon.    Domestic  fowls  are  common,  but  there 

•oothemmost  of  the  group,  is  seventeen  miles  are  no  tuikeys. 
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Tlie  popalation  in  1782  was  4409  soub :  in  pointing  upwards.  Landt  states  the  height  of 
1812,  5209.  Their  principal  pursuits  are  cutting  this  peak  to  be  1300  feet,  and  we  beliere  tha* 
turf  for  fuel,  agriculture,  rearing  cattle  and  sheep,  this  does  not  much  exceed  the  truth.  The  ele  • 
manufacturing  the  wool  of  the  latter  into  coarse  nation  of  Tindhelm  b  probably  about  500  feet, 
cloths  or  knit  jackets  and  stockings,  to  dye  and  its  singular  appearance  is  much  more  strik* 
which  they  make  use  of  lichens,  with  which  the  ing.  On  one  side,  though  very  steep,  it  is  co- 
islands  abound.  The  cattle  are  small ;  and,  no  vered  with  verdure  almost  to  the  summit,  which 
{)ains  being  taken  to  select  the  best  for  breeding,  consists  of  a  number  of  long  and  slender  peaks, 
iew  are  to  be  met  with  that  are  well  shaped,  ranged  along  the  ridge,  which  terminates  on  the 
They  yield  but  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  but  it  opposite  side  a  perpendicular  face  of  rock.  In 
is  sweet  and  rich.  The  sheep  vary  a  little  in  ap-  crossing  the  island  of  Vaagoe  towards  this  rock, 
pearance  and  in  the  quality  of  their  wool,  which  its  summit  is  seen  in  a  form  bearing  a  close  si- 
is  torn  from  them  when  the  fleece  begins  to  militude  to  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  West- 
loosen  ;  but  frequently  that  event  is  not  waited  minster  Abbey.  In  some  places  there  are  ranges 
for,  and  the  skin  of  the  animals  is  cruelly  lace-  of  columnar  rocks ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  not 
rated.  The  horses  are  small,  and  in  general  in  such  situations  as  to  render  them  of  much  im- 
not  well  shaped.  The  best  are  to  be  seen  in  the  portance  in  the  scenery.  The  promontory  of 
island  of  Suderoe.  They  are  very  seldom  used,  Niepen,  in  Stromoe,  presents  a  beautiful  range 
except  for  carrying  home  fuel  from  the  mosses ;  of  columns.  There  are  some  in  Osteroe  which 
there  being  no  roads  and  no  wheel  carriages,  are  lofty,  but,  from  their  situation,  not  very 
The  inhabitants  are  also  employed  in  catching  striking.  Several  very  curious  columnar  rocks 
sea  birds  both 
former  forming 
fresh  or  dried 

skin  and  oil.    The  fishery,  which  was  formerly  small  platform.    It  exceeds'SOOO  feet  in  height ; 

considerable,  is  now  reduced  to  barely  sufficient  but  it  has  not  yet  been  very  accurately  mea- 

for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  the  fish  sured.    The  frequency  of  fog,  which  often  sud- 

having  forsaken  these  coasts ;  the  principal  kinds  denly  envelopes  the  adventurous  traveller,  even 

are  hollibut,  cod,  haddock,  and  sey  (gadus  vi-  in  fine  weather,  renders  Uie  ascent  of  the  Feroe 

reus.)    Shoals  of  small  whales,  of  100  to  1000,  mountains  a  very  hazardous  undertaking.     The 

arrive  periodically,  and    a  great  number  are  height  of  SUtturtind,  in  Osteroe,  is  2825  feet ; 

killed  tor  their  oil  as  well  as  for  food.    Seals  and  there  are  several  mountains  in  the  same 

were  formerly  taken  in  great  numbers  in'  the  island,  which  appear  equally  high.     There  is 

caverns  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  now.  nothing  in  Feroe  which  can  be  odled  a  valley. 

Many  of  the   inhabitants  speak   English,  a  Of  the  few  lakes,  the  largest  is  in  the  island  of 

considerable  intercourse  having  been  kept  up  Vaagoe,  being  about  three  miles  lone,  and  one 

between  these  islands  and  Scotland  during  botn  in  breadth.     Beyond  the  upper  end  of  the  lakes 

the  American  and  French  wars.    Some  differ-  there  is  generally  a  small  extent  of  flat  ground, 

ences  having  taken  place  in  the  year  1809  be-  Barley  is  the  principal  article  imported  from 

tween  some  British  merchants  and  the  Icelanders,  Denmark :  pease,  rye,  meal,  and  oats  being  less 

an  order  in  council  was  issued,  commanding  Bri-  commonly  used.   In  the  year  1812,  5650  luLrrels 

tish  subjects  to  consider  the  Icelanders,  Faroese,  of  grain  and  meal  were  imported.    It  appears 

and  the  people  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  that  a  single  mercantile  house  in  Copenhagen 

Greenlana,  as  stranger  friends,  and  permitting  a  has  of  late  years  had  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 

trade  between  these  places  and  the  ports  of  Lon-  these  islands. 

don,  Leith,  and  Liverpool,  on  certam  conditions.       The  bird-catchers  here  are  very  adventurous. 

The  money  and  the  value  of  all  the  goods  of  Sir  0.  Mackenzie  supplies  the  following  account 

which  Feroe  and  Iceland  had  been  robbed  by  of  their  modes  of  procedure : — ^'The  fowlers  are 

some  privateers  were  also  restored.    In  1811,  the  provided  with  long  poles,  to  the  ends  of  which 

maritime  war  interrupting  the  supplies  of  the  are  fastened  small  poke  nets.     They  display 

Faroese,  a  small  but  adequate  export  from  Bri-  great  dexterity  in  casting  this  instrument  over 

tain  was  permitted.    Many  romantic  scenes  are  the  birds,  which  invariably  make  towards  the 

presented  in  the  formation  and  appearance  of  water   when    they  are    disturbed.     It  is   this 

these  islands ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  promon-  anxiety  of  the  birds  to  seek  the  element  in  which 

tory  or  detached   rock  that  does  not  present  their  security  is  to  be  found,  which  gives  cer- 

something  combining  singularity  with  magnifi-  tainty  to  the  exertions  of  the  fowler.     The 

cence.     Of  these,  the  rock  called  the  Witch's  birds  push  their  heads  through  the  meshes  of  the 

Finger  and  the  little  island  called  Tindholm,  the  net,  which,  being  dexterously  inverted,  keeps 

one  on  the  east  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  them  suspended  by  the  neck.    When  a  fowling 

Vaagoe,  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.    The  expedition  is  undertaken,  two  men  fasten  thero- 

former  is  detached  from  the  adjoining  precipice  selves  to  a  rope,  so  that  there  may  be  eight  or 

almost  to  the  bottom.     From  some  points  of  ten  fathoms  of  it  between  them.    One  assists 

view  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  grand  square  the  other  to  ascend  the  rock,  by  means  of  a  pole, 

tower,  surmountea  oy  a  lofly  spire;  and,  when  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  hook,  which  is  fastened 

the  light  fells  in  a  particular  direction,  the  re-  to  the  band  of  the  climber's  breeches,  or  to  a 

semblances  of  a  door  and  windows  are  quite  rope  tied  round  bis  waist,  and  thus  he  is  pushed 

distinct  at  a  distance  of  five  miles.  When  viewed  up :  but  the  most  common  method  is  for  the 

m  that  position  in  which  it  appears  detached  climber  to  seat  himself  on  a  board  festened  to 

from  the  rock,  it  is  not  unlike  a  huge  finger  the  end  of  the  pole.    They  often  ascend  fri^tful 
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riiib  witlMyat  aoy  assistance.  When  the  6r8t  fields,  formed  into  circles,  moving  round  in  slow 
cas  got  to  a  place  where  he  has  some  footing,  he  cadence  (which  they  call  dancing)  to  a  song  in 
keips  the  other  up  by  means  of  the  rope  to  which  which  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  voices  join. 
t&cy  are  both  &stened.  When  they  have  gained  The  religious  establishment  of  the  whole  of 
the  elevmlioii  where  the  birds  are  pretty  nume-  these  islands  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
na%,  they  assist  each  other  from  cliiT  to  cliff,  provost.  There  are  seven  parishes,  and  thirty- 
It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  them  lalls  and  nine  places  of  worship,  so  tliat  the  duty  of  the 
polls  the  other  alter  him,  when  both  are  precipi-  clergy  is  exceedingly  laborious.  The  stipends 
tsted  into  the  sea,  or  dashed  to  pieces  on  toe  are  inconsiderable,  and  are  chiefly  paid  in  kind, 
projecting  rocks.  When  the  rocks  are  so  high  and  To  the  glebes  a  permanent  stock  of  sheep,  and 
£Bs»oth  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  fowlers  sometimes  a  few  cows,  are  attached.  Glebes  are 
10  ascend,  they  are  let  down  by  means  of  a  also  provided  for  the  widows  of  the  clergy, 
stzoog  rope  from  above.  To  prevent  the  rope  Barley  bread  with  milk  or  hi  generally  con* 
being  cut,  a  piece  of  wood  is  placed  at  the  verge  stitute  the  breakfast  of  the  common  people.  In 
of  the  precipice.  By  means  of  a  small  line,  the  the  autumn,  when  the  lambs  are  slaughtered  for 
k>«Her  makes  signab  to  those  above,  and  they  let  drying,  the  blood  is  boiled  with  the  milk.  Din- 
hm  down  or  pull  him  up  accordingly.  When  ner  consists  of  fish  and  water  gruel,  improved 
le  reaches  a  shelf  of  the  rock  where  the  birds  by  being  boiled  with  bones  or  fiit.  Soup  is 
bve  their  nests,  he  unties  himself,  and  proceeds  sometimes  made  with  fresh  or  dried  meat,  and 
to  take  them.  Sometimes  he  places  himself  on  turnip  leaves.  Dried  lamb  is  eaten  raw  with 
a  I^ecting  rock,  and,  usin^  nis  net  with  great  tallow,  and  dried  whale  flesh  is  esteemed  a  de- 
^inntneas,  he  catches  the  buds  as  they  fly  past  licacy.  On  holydaysa  largepot  is  placed  on  the 
bai;  and  this  they  call  heining.  This  mode  of  fire,  and  a  quantity  of  sea-birds  boiled  for  sup- 
catdiing  birds  is  even  practised  while  the  fowlers  per.  The  quantity  of  fiif  which  these  people 
aie  suspended.  When  a  projection  of  the  rock  devour,  and  the  state  in  which  the  rest  of  their 
IS  between  the  fowler  and  the  place  where  the  aninud  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  might  be 
bads  are,  he  swings  himself  from  the  rock  deemed  unwholesome ;  yet  diseases  are  not  Ire- 
90  br  that  he  turns  round  the  projection.  In  quent,  and  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 
li^  great  address  and  courage  are  requisite,  every  where  is  robust  and  healthy.  Elephan- 
a  weU  as  in  swinging  under  a  projection  into  a  tiasis  was  formerly  a  prevalent  disorder,  aud  an 
afcm.  When  he  cannot,  with  the  help  of  his  hospital  was  established  near  Thorshavn  for  the 
poie,  swin^  fiir  enough,  he  lets  down  a  line  to  reception  of  lepers.  The  remedies  used  by  the 
people  stationed  in  a  boat  below,  who  swing  natives  are  simple,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
km,  by  means  of  it,  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  harmless  aud  ineffectual,  such  as  soaking  the 
€Bible  him  to  gain  a  safe  place  to  stand  upon,  parts  affected  in  water,  into  which  a  piece  of  old 
Bsdes  being  exposed  to  the  risk  of  the  rope  gold  or  silver  coin;  or  some  ornament,  is  put, 
bnaking,  the  fowler  is  frequently  in  danger  of  and  decoctions  of  various  plants  applied  exter- 
bo^  crushed  by  pieces  of  the  rock  falling  down  nail  v.  The  only  surgical  operation  performed 
ipQo  hiin.<-*Such  are  the  hazardous  means  to  is  toe  extirpation  of  thd  uvula,  when,  finom  re- 
«^ich  these  poor  people  resort  for  procuring  laxation,  it  lengthens  and  obstructs  the  passage 
feod/  to  the  stomach  and  lungs.  There  is  a  surgeon 
mie  hooaes  in  Thorshavn  are  crowded  together  established  at  Thorshavn,  with  a  salary  from  the 
vi^oot  an^  regularitv.    The  roofii  are  covered  Danish  government 

k^  with  birch  bark,  brought  from  Norway,  over       The  male  dress  consists  entirely  of  woollen 

vbcfa  tnrf  is  laid.    The  green  color  of  the  tops  stufls,    manu&ctured  in  the  country.     Their 

4f  the  honsea,  assimilating  with  that  of  the  soil  jackets,  which  are  worn  in  their  ordinary  occu- 

t^ound  the  town,  renders  the  place  almost  in-  pations,  are  knitted,  and  ornamented  with  figures 

nable  from  the  sea.     The  house  of  the  com-  m  colored  worsted.    In  full  dress,  they  wear  a 

aandant  is  the  best  fiiraished,  but  that  of  the  long  frock  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  color,  and 

^d-foged   (who  is  here  high  sheriff  as  well  as  breeches  of  the  same.    Their  shoes  are  made  of 

tieasarer)    is  the  most  spacious.     Though  the  sheep-skin,  slightly  tanned  with  the  root  of  tor- 

cnerior  of  the  buildings  does  not  promise  much,  mentilla  They  are  formed  by  cutting  a  piece  of 

T«t  the  rooms  are  generally  neat  and  clean.    The  a  skin  proper  length  and  breadth,  and  puckering, 

psaon  is  a  wretched  stone  building,  in  which  veiy  neatly,  the  parts  for  the  toes  and  heel :  the 

ifeose  convicted  of  crimes,  such  as  sheep-stealing,  &stening  is  a  white  woollen  thong,  knitted  for 

sre  confined  for  several  years.    They  are  brought  the  purpose,  and  tied  round  the  legs.    The  dress 

<iiit  occasionally,  however,  to  work  when  any  cap  is  formed  like  a  bishop's  mitre ;  on  ordinary 

9'^ks  particular  is  required  to  be  done.    At  the  occasions  they  wear  woollen  caps,  and  sometimes 

r»oth  of  the  harbour  are  the  remains  of  a  small  caps  of  skin,  with  the  hairy  part  outermost.  The 

fcot  strong  fort,  the  guns  of  which  were  de-  men  never  cut  their  hair ;  ana  to  appearance  sel- 

tfroTcd  by  the  British  in  the  year  lb08.  dom  comb  or  wash  it.    The  women  wear  their 

1^  hospitality  of  the  Faroese  is  remarkable,  hair  combed  backwards  from  the  forehead,  and 

md  in  their  polite  and  respectful  deportment,  have  white  linen  caps  with  r  broad  stiff  border 

ad  strict  honestv,  they  are  no  where  exceeded,  of  coarse  lace,  rising  perpendicularly.    The  cap 

To  religious  duties  they  pay  the  most  regular  is  fastened  by  a  colored  silk  or  cotton  kerchief 

stentioa.    Almost  every  village  has  a  church  tied  under  the  chin,  with  a  piece  of  riband  float- 

Od  the  Sunday  evenings,  and  on  holydays,  the  ing  behind.    The  rest  of  the  dress  much  resem- 

people  give  themselves  up  to  merriment.    In  bles  that  of  the  peasanU^  of  Scotland,  the  mate- 

te  wea^Lher,  groups  of  them  are  seen  in  the  rials  being  coarser.    Iney  wear  aprons»  and 
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coiion  kerchieCi  over  the  shoalders  and  bosom;  Winchester,  who  after  treating  him.  with  gren 

and  the  more  gaudy  the  colors,  the  more  superb  indignity  delivered  him  up  for  trial  to  his  sue 

is  a  dress  esteemed.    The  language  is  a  dialect  cessor,  Morgan,   by  whom    he  was    declarer 

of  the  Scandinavian.  guilty  of  heresy,  and  being  turned  over  to  th 

The  revenue   collected  out  of  the  produce  secular  arm  was  burnt  at  Caermarthen,  on  thi 

of  the  islands  is :  for  eveiy  sheep  of  the  perma-  30th  of  March,  1555.    This  prelate  appears  t 

nent  or  estimated  stock  of  each  farm,  a  lamb's  have  been  of  a  headstrong  and  impruddkit  dispo 

skin ;  and  for  every  sixty  sheep  killed,  361bs.  sition,  but  was  treated  with  remarkable  and  i>ei 
of  tallow,  and  thirty  skins.    The  proportion  of    sonal  ill  will  by  both  Protestants  and  Papists, 

wool  paid  as  tax,  is  sold  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  FERRARA,  or  the  Fekrarese,  a  duchy  ani 

people  of  Thorshavu.    It  amounted  formerly  to  province  of  Italy,  in   the  ecclesiastical  states 

netween  3000  and  4000  rix  dollars.    The  civil  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Po,  and  on  the  eas 

establishment  is  under  the  direction  of  a  military  by  the  Adriatic.  The  part  formerly  belonging  t 

officer,  commanding  thirty  men,  who  maintain  this  province,  bevond  the  Po,   was    in    181 

the  fonn  of  mounting  guard,  and  keeping  a  look  unitea  to  Lombardy.    It  is  now  properly  a  lega 

out.    Under  the  commandant  are,  the  landfoged  tion  of  the  papal  states,  and  is  supposed  to  coc 

or  treasurer,  and  the  sysselmen,  or  governors  of  tain  about  171,000  inhabitants,     it  is  well  wa 

districts.  tered  by  branches  of  the  Po,  which  often  ovei 

FERONIA,  the  goddess  of  woods  and  or-  flow  it:  but  is  indifferently  cultivated,  thoug 

chards,  so  named  from  the  town  where  were  a  fit  for  com,  pulse,  and  hemp,'  which  it  producer 

wood  and  temple  consecrated  to  her.     Strabo  as  well  as  some  silk  and  wine.    This  duchy  wa 

relates,  that  those  who  sacrificed  to  this  goddess  formerly  possessed  by  the  house  of  Este ;    bt 

walked  barefoot  upon  burning  coals,  without  pope  Clement  VIII.  took  possession  of  it  i 

being  hnrt.    She  was  the  guardian  deity  of  freed  1598,  after  the  death  of  Alphonso  II.,  duke  c 

men,  who  received  (heir  cap  of  liberty  in  her  Ferrara,  as  a  fief  of  the  church.    In  Octubei 

temple.  1796,  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  uuitin 

FERRACINO  (Bart.),  an  Italian  engineer,  with  those  of  Bologna,  Modena,  and  Reggie 

of  considerable  repute  in  the  seventeenth  cen-  erected  the  ci-devant  Cispadane  republic.     I: 

tuiy,  was  bom  at  Bassano,  and  originally  a  October,  1797,  they  joined   the  otoer  Italiai 

sawyer.    He  first  invented  a  saw  to  be  worked  states  in  forming  the  Cisalpine  republic,  of  whic 

by  wind,  and  then  constracted  various  clocks  this  duchy  constituted  a  department,  entitled  th 

and  hydraulic  engines,  which  have  been  much  Lower  Po,  and  was   then    found    to    contai 

admired.    One  of  the  latter,  made  for  the  pro-  154,000  citizens,  who  elected  twelve  deputic 

curator  Belegno,  was  famous  in  Italy  within  to  the  councils.     But  in  July,  1 799,  the  whol 

these  few  years :  it  was  framed  on  the  principle  province  was  reduced,  and  the  democratic  gc 

of  the  screw  of  Archimedes,  and  raised  water  to  vemment  overthrown  by  the  Austrians,  who  wet 

the  height  of  thirty-five  feet.    He  also  built  the  again  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  French  in  Ma^ 

bridge  over  the  Brenta,  at  his  native  town.    He  1800.    They  occupied  it  until  1814. 

died  in  1750.  Ferrara,  an  ancient  and  large  city  of  Italj 

FERRAH,  a  large  walled  town  of  Afghaunis-  capital  of  the  above  duchy.    It  is  seated  in  a 

taun,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley :  it  gives  its  name  agreeable  and  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  rive 

to  a  considerable  river,  falling  into  the  lake  of  Po  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  encompassei 

Zarra,  the  Ariapaulus  of  the  ancients,  and  is  by  a  strong  wsdl  and  deep  broad  ditches.      ] 

supposed  to  be  the  Parrah,  mentioned  in  ancient  has  a  citadel,  erected  by  pope  Clement  VII I 

geography  as  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  pro-  In  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a  magnificent  castU 

vince  of  Anabon.     It  stands  m  long.  61**  40*  £.,  surrounded  with  water,  formerly  the  palace   < 

and  lat.  33^  7'  N.  the  dukes,  and  now  of  the  papal  legate.    It  cor 

FERRAR,  (Robert),  an  English  prelate  and  tains  some  fine  paintings.    The  duke's  garde 

martyr  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  was  bom  at  Ilali-  and  park  are  called  the  Belvidere.     The  theatt 

fax,  Yorkshire,  and  studied  both  at  Oxford  and  here  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.     Here  are  also 

Cambridge.     He  became  a  canon  regular  of  the  good  drawing  academy,  and  a  valuable  collec 

orderof  St.  Augustine,  and  was  chosen  prior  of  the  tion  of  minerals  and  antiquities.i   Manuscripl 

monastery  of  St.  Oswald,  which  dignity  he  sur-  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Guarini  are  shown ;  sds 

rendered  on  the  dissolution  of  1540,  receiving  a  the  houses  which  they  respectively  occupied 

pension  of  £lOO  per  annum.     Embracing  the  The  hospital  of  St.  Ann  was  the  prison  of 'Iass< 

{)rinciples  of  the  reformation,  he  became  chap-  The  two  Strozzi,  the  poets,  and  Bentivoglio,   th 

ain  to  archbishop  Cranmer,  and,  after  his  ex-  historian,  as  well  as  Savonarola,  the  Dominicar 

ample,  took  a  wife.     By  Edward  VI.  he  was  were  natives  of  Ferrara. 

made  bishop  of  St.  David's ;  but  in  consequence  Feoara  had  formerly  a  considerable  trade 

of  issuing  otit  his  commission  to  his  chancellor  but  it  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  exactions  c 

to  visit  his  chapter,  and  inspect  into  some  dila-  the  popes.     The  ancient  university,  founded  ii 

pidations  in  an  exploded  form,  his  enemies  found  1391,  oy  pope  Boniface  IX.,  had  dwindled  inti 

occasion  to  accuse  him  of  a  praemunire,  and  so  a  wretched  college  of  the  Jesuits  before  the  ns 

great  were  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  that  volution.    In  1735  it  was  advanced  to  an  arch 

he  became  unable  to  pay  liis  first  fruits  and  bishopric  by  pope  Clement  XII.    The  countr 

tenths,  and  was  imprisoned  for  them  as  a  debtor  around  is  so  marshy,  that  a  heavy  shower  of  rail 

to  the  crown.    On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  renders  the  roads  almost  impassable.     It  has  ai 

he  was  brought,  in  company  with  Hooper,  Brad-  ancient  cathedral  and  about  100  churches,  an^ 

ford,  and   others,  before  Gardiner,  bishop  of  contained  30,000  inhabitants  in  1707,  includinj 
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1€B<>  Jews,  who  cwny  oo  silk  iiianQilu:ture8,  &c.  FERRARS  (George^  a  lawyer,  poet,  and 
On  &e  11th  of  J<ine,  1796,  the  French,  under  historian,  descended  nrom  an  ancient  family  in 
Boocaoarte,  arrived  in  this  city,  and  began  to  Hertfordshire,  and  bom  about  A.  I).  1510,  near 
9t2bii»  the  late  democratic  oonstitntion.  On  St.  Alban's.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
die  19th  February,  1797,  it  was  formally  ceded  thence  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  vns 
v>  the  Ctspoudane  republic  by  the  pope.  In  July,  soon  called  to  the  bar.  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex, 
1799,  it  surrenderra  after  a  long  siege,  to  the  introduced  him  to  king  Ueuiy  VIII.  who  em- 
Aostriazis,  under  general  Klenau.  Murat's  army  ployed  him,  and  in  1535  gave  him  a  giant  of 
VIS  delieaied  here  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1815,  the  manor  of  Flamstead,  in  his  native  county. 
hr  an  Austrian  force  under  general  Mohr  and  He  was,  however,  for  some  years  afterwards  in 
(Mtint  Neipperg.  It  is  sixty-seven  miles  north  of  embanassed  circumstances:  and  beii^,  in  1542, 
Bok^Da,  and  forty  south-east  of  Mantua.  Po-  in  attendance  on  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
pobuon,  24,00O.  house  of  commons,  he  was  taken  in  execution  by 

FERRARI  (Octavian),  an  Italian  philosophi-  a  sheriffs  officer  and  committed  to  the  compter. 
<ai  wTiter,  ^ras  bom  at  Milan,  in  1518.  He  be-  The  house,  having  heard  of  his  confinement,  des- 
came  professor  of  ethics  and  politics  at  his  native  patched  their  seijeant  to  require  his  release, 
place,  but  remoTed  afterwaros  to  Padua,  where  xhis  was  reftised,  and  an  afiray  took  place  be- 
he  txplaioed  the  principles  of  Aristotle  four  tween  the  clerks  of  the  compter  and  that  officer, 
t^ars,  and  then  returned  to  Milan.  He  died  in  who  had  his  mace  broken.  On  his  returning, 
lo66.  His  works  are,  1.  De  Sermonibus  exote^  and  making  a  report  to  the  house  of  what  had 
ncis.  2.  I>e  OiscipUns,  Encyclica :  seu  Clavis  happened,  the  members  in  a  body  repaired  to  the 
i^losophiae  Peripatetice  Aristotelica:.  3.  De  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  to  complain  of  the 
<h:gine  Romanorum.  4.  A  Translation  of  Athe-  breach  of  privilege;  when  the  latter  judged  the 
:2u  into  Latin.  contempt  to  be  very  great,  and  referred  the  pu- 

Fca&ARi  (Francis  Bemardin),  of  the  same  nishment  of  the  offenders  to  the  discretion  of  the 
family  with  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Milan  lower  house.  The  men)beTs  now  resolved  that 
b:  1577,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ambro-  the  seijeant  should  repair  once  more  to  the 
i^  library.  He  died  in  1669.  His  works  sheriffs  of  London  (who  in  the  late  affray  had 
2.*^,  1.  De  Antiquo  Ecclesiasticarum  Epistola-  supported  the  clerks  of  the  compter),  and  de- 
nus  genere.  2.  De  Ritu  Sacranim  Ecclesise  mand  their  prisoner  without  writ  or  warrant,  his 
^aiholicje  cxmcionum.  3.  De  yetemm  acclama-  mace  being  a  sufficient  badge  of  his  authority : 
t-jQibus  et  plansn.  when  the  city  magistrates  delivered  up  the  insol- 

Feekari  (Octavio),  another  professor  of  the  vent  senator  to  the  officers  of  the  house.  But  this 
fiae  famUy,  was  bom  in  1607,  and  educated  at  tard^  obedience  did  not  exempt  the  parties  from 
t^  Ambrosian  College,  where  he  presided  in  the  punishment,  for  the  sheriffs  and  the  plaintiff,  at 
cbair  of  rhetoric.  He  afterwards  removed  to  whose  suit  Ferrars  was  arrested,  were  committed 
hdjOy  and  greatly  benefited  that  university  by  to  the  tower,  and  the  clerks  to  Newgate;  and  an 
&3  labors  and  fiime.  He  died  in  1682.  His  act  of  parliament  was  passed  discharging  Ferrais 
priodpal  ivork  is  entitled  Origines  Linguae  from  liability  for  the  debt.  This  extraordinary 
ralicae,  folio ;  besides  which  he  wrote  several  transactfon,  it  is  said,  obtained  the  entire  appro- 
cisntations  on  subjects  of  antiquity.  bation  of  the  king,  and  became  the  basis  ot  that 

FuLRARX  (John  Baptist),  was  a  Jesuit  of  Si-  rule  of  parliament  which  exempts  members  to 
«sm,wfao  ptiblished  a  syriac  Dictionary  in  1622,  this  day  from  arrest.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
tto.  He  wrote  also  De  Malorum  Aureorum  VI.  Mr.  Ferrars  attended  lord  Somerset  as  a 
Cshoia,  1546;  and  De  Florum  Cultura,  1633.  commissioner  of  the  army,  in  his  expedition  to 
Hf  died  in  1655.  Scotland  in  1548.    He  died  in  1579,  at  Flam- 

Fereajli  (Gaudenzio),  a  painter  bom  at  stead.  He  wrote,  1.  A  Translation  of  Magna 
^'akingiay  in  1484,  was  employed  by  Raffaelle  Charta,  and  several  early  statutes.  2.  History 
:^  ^  Vatican,  and  thereby  acquired  a  beautiful  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary,  published  in 
»^le  of  design  and  coloring.  He  died  in  1550.  Grafton's  Chronicle,  1569,  folio.  3.  Six  Trage- 
Afiodter  painter  of  this  name,  John  Andrew  dies,  or  dramatic  Poems,  published  in  the  Mir- 
Fmari,  of  Genoa,  excelled  in  landscapes  as  well  ror  for  Magistrates,  in  1559,  1587,  and  1610. 
as  historical  subjects.    He  died  in  1669.  Ferrars  (Henry),  a  Warwickshire  gentlemaif, 

YtMrnARi  (Lewis),  a  mathematician,  was  bom  of  a  good  ftunily,  eminent  for  his  genealogical 
fl  Bologna,  about  1530.  He  studied  under  and  neraldic  researches.  Mr.  Wood  si^s,  that 
Cardan,  and  discorered  the  method  of  resolring  out  of  the  collections  of  this  gentleman  Sir  Wil* 
Uquadiatic  equations.  He  was  professor  of  ma-  liam  Dugdale  laid  part  of  the  foundation  of  his 
tteaabcs  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1565.  celebrated  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire.    Cam- 

FERRARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  trian-  den  also  mentions  his  assistance  in  relation  to 
i-ii  order,  and  gynandria  class  of  plants :  natu-  Coventry.  Some  poems  of  his  were  published 
-il  order  sixth  ensats.  Spathx  two>Ieaved  :  cal.  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  he  died  in 
Moe;  petals  six,  wavingly  curled  ;  stigmata  cu-    1633. 

'ullaied:    cap.  trilocular,  inferior.      There  are        FERREARAT.    See  Feriara. 
•ru  ^ipecies,  natiTCs  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,        FE'RREOUS,  adj,  >      Lat./mvt£f.     Irony; 
VLsxioo,  and  Australasia.    There  is  a  great  sin-        Ferkcj'ginocs.         )  of  iron. 
r^brity  in  the  root  of  one  of  these  species ;  it         in  the  body  of  the  glass  there  is  no  ferrMut  ot 
»'TCfctat«  only  every  other  year,  and  sometimes     magnetical  nature.  Bruwne't  Vulgar  Kmmrt. 

*v*nr  third  year;  in  the  intermediate  time  it  re-        They  are  cold,  hot,purgatiTe,diareUck,/«rT«fftiumt, 
ttins  mactire^  though  quite  found.  taline,  petrifying,  and  bituminous.  /{yy. 
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Ob  long  expoaon  to  air,  the  grAnites  or  porphorioi  physician  and  polite  writer,  was  bom  at  Cheste 

of  thift  coantry  exhibit  a  fermgiMnu  crast ;  the  iron  m   1764.      He   graduated  at  Edinburgh,  aft 

being  ealcined  by  the  air  first  becomes  vuible,  and  ie  ^hich  he  settled  in  practice  at  Manchester,  ar 

Uien  washed  away  from  the  external  surface,  which  became  senior  physician  to  the  infirmary  an 

becomes  white  or  gray,  and  thus  m  time  seem,  to  de-  ^^  i,^^^  ^^      ^^  contributed  Urgely  t 

••"P*^  -^"^^  the  formation  of  the  literary  and  scientific  inst 

FERRERAS  (Don  John  de),  a  learned  Spa-  tutions  of  that  place:  and  supplied  many  pape 

nish  ecclesiastic,  a  native  of  Labaneza,  was  born  in  their  Transactions.     He  aied  in  1815.    D 

in  1652.    After  studying  at  Salamanca  he  ob-  Ferriar  was  the  author  of,  1.  Medical  Uistorie 

tained  the  cure  of  St.  James  of  Talavera,  whence  3   vols.   8to.     2.    Illustrations    of  Sterne,   i 

he  removed  to  Madrid,  and  became  a  member  of  which  the  plagiarisms  of  that  writer  were  d< 

the  academy.     He  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  tected,  Svo.    3.  Bibliomania,  an  Epistle,  8v 

the  great  Spanish  Dictionary,  and  was  the  au-  4.  An  Essay  towards  a  Theory  of  Apparition 

thor  of  various  works  in  philosophy,  theology,  8vo.    5.  On  the  medical  Properties  of  the  Dig 

and  history,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  a  talis  Purpurea,  8vo. 

general  History  of  Spain,  in  ten  volumes,  4to.  FERRIER  rArnold  de),  au  eminent  Frcnc 

FER'RET,  ».  f.  &  v.  a.  >      Fr.  furet ,   Teut.  lawyer,  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1506.    He  was  ac 

Fer'reter,  n.  I.  ifret;  Welsh,yttrerf ;  "^^^^d  LL.D.  at  Padua :  was  a  professor  in  tJ 

Port. /rao;  Dutch,  ferret;  tat.  vtoerra,  i.  e.  a  university  of  Toulouse,  and  a  counsellor  in  tl 

creature  that  lives  or  sees  under  the  earth.     A  parliament  of  that  city.     He  went  afterwan 

species  of  mustela  used  in  the  destruction  of  a>nbassador  to  Venice,  where  he  continued  s( 

rats,  hunting  of  rabbits,  &c.     See  Mustel4  :  ^^^^  X®*"-   ^«  ^'^^^  several  works,  and  ft 

hence  to  ferret  b  to  hunt  out  of  concealment,  or  ""^ed  F.  Paul  in  his  history  of  the  council  < 

lurking  places.  Trent     After  long  entertaining  sentiments  i 

^.^^  &vor  of  the  Protestant  religion,  he  at  last  openl 

Look,  with  such/ert^'Ld  such  fiery  eyei  ^Tu"^  popery  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  an 

As  we  hare  seen  him.  ^'^.^ri^r^r^\   ••  m, 

Skakipeare.  JmIUu  Ca:w.  FERRINGTOSH,  Gael.  i.  e.  the  Thane 

With  what  an  eager  earnesmess  sbe  looked,  having  lands,  a  barony  of  Scotland,  in  Ross-shire,  whoa 

threatening  not  only  in  her/erret  eyes,  but  while  she  ancient  owner  having  greatly  assisted  to  quash 

•poke,  her  nose  seemed  to  threaten  her  chin.  rebellion  which  threatened  the  north  of  Scotlan 

Sidney,  upon  the  revolution  in  1688,  and  having,  in  con 

The  archbishops  had  ferretted  him  out  of  all  his  sequence  of  his  patriotic  exertions,  incurred  grea 

holes.  HeyHn,  damage  by  the  aepredations  of  the  opposite  ht 

Coneys  are  taken  either  by  fnreu  or  purse-nets.  tion  upon  his  property,  he  received,  oy  way  c 

MofHmtr.  compensation,  an  exemption  from  all  duties  upo 

FERRETTO,   in  glass-making,  a  substance  spirits  distilled  from  grain,  the  growth  of  hi 

which  serves  to  color  glass.     It  is  made  by  a  lands  in  this  district.     The  &mily  continuia 

simple  calcination  of  copper,  but  serves  for  se-  steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  government  thi 

veral  colors.    There  are  two  ways  of  making  it :  singular    privilege    of  exemption  from  excis 

the  first  is  this:— Take  thin  plates  of  copper  and  was  continued  to  them  till  1784,  when  it  wa 

lay  them  on  a  'layer  of  powdered  brimstone,  in  taken  away  by  act  of  parliament,  and  a  suitabl 

the  bottom  of  a  crucible  *^  over  these  lay  more  compensation  authorised  to  be  made.    Tbif 

brimstone,  and  over  that  another  layer  of  the  upon  being  submitted  to  a  jury  before  the  com 

plates,  and  so  on,  altematelv,  till  the  pot  is  full,  of  exchequer,  November  29th,  1785,  was  fixed  a 

Cover  the  pot,  lute  it  well,  place  it  in  a  wind-  £21,580. 

furnace,  and  make  a  strong  fire  about  it  for  two        FERRO,  Fbb,  or  Hiero,  the  smallest  an< 

hours.    When  it  is  taken  out  and  cooled,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Canary  islands.    It  contain 

copper  will  be  found  so  calcined  that  it  may  be  about  seven  square  leagues,  and  a  population  o 

crumbled  to  pieces  between  the  fingers  like  a  5000.    The  chief  exertions  of  the  inhabitants  ar 

friable  earth.    It  will  be  of  a  reddish,  and,  in  turned  towards  the  rearing  of  cattle.     Fogs  ar 

some  parts,  of  a  blackish  color.    This  must  be  very  common  over  this  island,  whence  it  has  re 

powdered  and  sifted  fine  for  use.    Another  way  ceived  in  the  neighbourhood   the  name  of  tb 

of  making  ferretto  is  as  follovTS :  make  sevend  Black  Canary.    It  presents  on  all  sides  to  th 

stratifications  of  plates  of  copper  and  white  vi-  sea  a  iace  of  bold  and  craggy  rock.    In  the  inte 

triol,  alternately,  in  a  cnicible,  which  place  on  rior  the  appearance  of  the  country  improves 

the  floor  of  the  glass  frimace,  near  the  eye,  and  and  a  great  part  of  the  island  is  tolerably  fruitful 

let  it  stand  there  three  days ;  then  take  it  out.  Good  wine  and  brandy  are  exported  to  TcnerifTc 

and  make  a  new  stratification  with  more  firesh  Bees  thrive  exceedingly  on  account  of  the  multi 

vitriol :   calcine  again  as  before.     Repeat  this  tude  of  aromatic  flowers,  and  the  honey  tS  excel 

operation  six  tiroes,  and  a  most  valuable  ferretto  lent.    The  island  abounds  also  in  figs,  and  thi 

will  be  obtained.  Quantity  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  to  preven 

FERRI  (Ciro),  a  niinter,  bom  at  Rome  in  their  being  lost,  it  is  necessary  to  convert  then 

1634,  was  bred  under  rietro  da  Cortona ;  and  the  into  brandy.    The  woods  have  deer,  red-legge< 

works  of  the  scholar  are  often  mistaken  for  those  partridges,  bustards,  and  pheasants.    A  grea 

of  the  master.    The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  no-  dundvantage  is  the  want  of  vrater,  of  whici 

minated  him  chief  of  the  Florentine  school.    He  Ferro  is  said  to  contain  not  more  than  threi 

died  in  1689.  fountains.     Hence  the  cattle  are  said  sometime 

FERRIAR    (John)>    a  respectable    modem  to  quench  their  thirst  with  sea  water.    Fcrro 


FERROPRUSSIC    ACID.  17S 

baa^  once  supposed  to  be  tbe  most  westerly  4  atoms  cazboa     =;    30  00 

Asst  of  the  old  worid,  was  originally  employed  1  atom  aiotc  :=    17*50 

3T  all  geographers  as  their  first  meridian,  and  the  1  atom  iron  =:    17'50 

eoeitDde  reckoned  from  it.     £1  Golfo,  or  the  1  atom  hydrogen     =:      1-25 

biif^  OD  the  east  side,  is  the  principal  Tillage. 

bo?,  ir  46^  W^  laL  27®  AST  N.  66-25' 

FERUOL^an  impoitant  sea-port  of  Spain^on 
Ik  D'Hth  coast  of  Galicia,  Having  one  of  the  best  This  sum  represents  the  weight  of  its  prime 
fearboQfs  of  Europe;  being  teu  miles  deep*  and  equivalent.  Ferroprussiate  of  potash,  ani  of 
s«n  a  quarter  to  naif  a  mile  broad,  with  depth  barytes,  will  each  therefore, accordmg to  him,  coll- 
ie the  bfgest  ships  to  Ferrol,  five  miles  from  sist  of  an  an  atom  of  acid  -j-  an  atom  of  base  -f 
U  entrance,  aind  for  frigates  two  miles  further,  two  atoms  of  water. 

Buh  shores  are  lofty  and  lined  with  forts,  and        It  has  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Poirett's  new 

je  haven,  or  arsenal,  which  is  formed  by  piers,  acid  is  nothing  but  a  hydroc3ranate  or  prussiate 

i^  be  closed  with  a  boom.      The  strength  of  of  iron,  which,  from  the  mutability  of  its  con- 

ase  works  will  account  for  the  retreat  of  Sir  stitueots,  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat  and  light; 

i«B«  Pnlteney,  who  landed  with  a  very  effi-  and  that  the  only  permanent  conmound  which 

a»t  force  in  the  vicinity,  in  the  end  of  August  that  acid  forms  is  in  triple  salts.    This  is  the  old 

•799,  bat  judged  it  necessary  to  re-embaric.  opinion,  and  also  thepresent  opinion  of  several 

Hk  bays  of  Ares  and  Betanzos  are  separated  eminent  chemists.    These  compounds  we  shall 

^Fenolharbour  by  a  peninsula:  the  islands  call  ferroprussiates.      M.  Vauquelin  and  M. 

W  Marola  and   Miranda  are  in  the  entrance.  Thenard  style  them  ferruginous  prussiates. 
IW  bays  are  open  to  the  north-west,  and  con-        Ferrofmasiate  of  pottuk  is  inade  by  heating 

«qaently  dangerous.  pearl-ash  with  the  noofs  and  horns  of  animab  in 

TV  basin  in  which  the  ships  are  laid  up  b  or  a  heated  iron  vessel.    This  salt  is  now  manu&c- 

:n3i extent,  and  solid  workmanship;  each  ves-  tured  in  several  parts  of  Great  Britain;   and 

»ibas  its  own  store-house,  where  the  boatswains',  therefore  the    experimental  chemist  need  not 

^praters*,  and  gunners'  stores,  are  distinctly  incur  the  trouble  and  nuisance  of  its  preparation. 

Qiked.    Tbe  marine  barracks  are  a  vast  and  An  extemporaneous  ferropnissiate  of  potash  may 

stnitiial  boilding,  affording  accommodation  for  however  ne  made  by  acting  on  Prussian  blue 

^M)  mea.    The  establishments  are  all  naval ;  with  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  prepared  from  the 

•^-*  is  an  academy  for  the  Guardas  Marinas :  ignited  bicarbonate  or  oitartrate.    Of  the  puri- 

i  mathematical  school  for  marine  artillerists ;  a  fied  Prussian  blue,  add  successive  portions  to 

a'.ttcal,aod  even  a  pilot  school.    The  town  has  the  alkaline  solution,  as  long  as  its  color  is  de- 

'-^MO  inhabitants,  but  little  more  trade  than  stroyed.     Filter  the  liquid,  saturate  the  slight 

«fitt  the  presence  of  the  fleet  produces,  foreign  alkidine  excess  with  acetic  acid,  concentrate  by 

tflthandise  not  being  allowed  to  enter  it :  and  evaporation,  and  allow  it  slowly  to  cool.    Qua^ 

c#  manufactures  are   confined   to   sail-cloths,  drangular  bevelled  crystals  of  uie  ferroprussiate 

v^  hardware,  and  leather.     The  climate  is  of  potash  will  form.    This  salt  is  transparent, 

^^     The  town  is  of  very  recent  erection,  and  of  a  beautiful  lemon  or  topas-yellow.     Its 

^Tiaf  been  bat  a  vilUige  until  1752,  when  £n-  specific  gravity  is  1*830.     It  has  a  saline,  cool- 

tfnada,  minister  of  F^inand  VI.,  apprised  of  ing,  but  not  unpleasant  taste.     In  large  crystals 

^  adrantages  of  its  situation,  determined  to  it  possesses  a  certain  kind  of  toughness,  and,  in 

^*^2hlish  dock-yards,  arsenals,  and  manufacto-  thin  scales,  of  elasticity.    The  inclination  of  the 

'A  here.     It  is  twenty-one  miles  north-east  of  bevelled  side  to  the  plane  of  the  crystal  is  about 

'.cniima,  aiul   thirty-six   north-west  of  Lugo.  135^    It  loses  about  thirteen  per  cent,  of  water 

^.  8°  ir  29^  W.,  Ut.  43°  29*  30^  N.  when  moderately  heated;  and  then  appears  of  a 

hsEOL,  Cape^  a  cape  on  the  north-west  coast  white  color,  as  happens  to  the  green  copperas ; 

i  Newfoundland.    Long.  57°  11'  W.,  lat.  51''  but  it  does  not  melt  like  this  salt.    Water  at  60° 

f  .V  dissolves  nearly  one-third  of  its  weight  of  the 

FKRROPllXJSSIC,  or  Ferroctamic,  Acid,  crystals ;  and,  at  the  boiling  point,  almost  its 

''-oasolotion  of  pmssiate  of  potash  pour  hydro-  own  weight.     It  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol.;  and 

K->?huret  of  baxytes,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.    Exposed 

*-Ji  bll.    Filter  the  whole,  and  wash  the  preci-  in  a  retort  to  a  strong  red  heat,  it  yields  pnissic 

'^t  with  cold  water;  dry  it^and,  having  dis-  acid,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  coaly  resi- 

riT«<l  100   parts  in    cold  water,  add   gently  due  consisting  of  charcoal,  metallic  iron,  and 

("Vicentraled  sulphuric  acid  thirty  parts ;    shake  potasli.    When  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid 

'^^aa  wdl  together,  and  set  the  mixture  aside  to  is  boiled  on  it,  prussic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a 

^^^    The   rapernatant  liquid  is  ferroprussic  very  abundant  white  precipitate  of  protoprussiate 

^,  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Porrctt.    It  has  a  of   iron   and   potash  falls,  which    afterwards, 

?^  lemon-yellow  color,  but  no  smell.     Heat  treated  with  liquid  chlorine,  yields  a  Prussian 

f^  light  decompose  it.    Hydrocyanic  acid  is  b.ue,  equivalent  to  fully  one-third  of  the  salt  em- 

^  formed,  and  white  ferroprussiate  of  iron,  ployed.      Neither  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 

*>idi  soon  becomes  blue.      Its  affinity  for  the  nydrosulphurets,  nor  infusion  of  galls,  produce 

'iisei  enables  it  to  displace  acetic  acid,  without  any  change  on  this  salt.    Red  oxide  of  mercury 

^t,  from  tlie  acetates,  and  to  form  ferroprus-  acts  powerfully  on  its  solution  at  a  moderate 

'^ves.  heat    Prussiate  of  mercury  is  formed,  which  re^ 

Mi.  PorreU  considers  this  acid 'as  a  compound  mains  in  solution;  while  peroxide  of  iron  and 

tf  metallic  mercury  precipitate.     This  salt  is  said 
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by  Mr.  Porrett  to  be  composed  of  the  following 
constituents. 


Potash 
FeiTochyazic  acid 

Water 


40*34 
44-53 
1513 

100-00 


Firropnutiate  of  soda  may  be  prepared  from 
Prussian  blue  and  pure  soda,  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess to  that  prescribed  for  the  preceding  salt.  It 
crystallises  m  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by 
dihedral  sunmiits.  They  are  yellow,  transparent, 
have  a  bitter  taste,  and  effloresce,  losing  in  a 
warm  atmosphere  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per 
cent.  At  55^  they  are  soluble  in  four  parts  and 
a  half  of  water,  and  in  a  much  less  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  As  the  solution  cools  crystals  se- 
paurate.  Their  specific  gravity  is  1*458.  They  are 
said  to  be  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Ferropnutiate  of  lime  may  be  easily  formed 
from  Prussian  blue  and  lime  water.  Its  solution 
yields  crystalline  grains  by  evaporation. 

Ferropnitiiaie  of  harytet  may  be  formed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  preceding  species.  Its  crystals 
are  rhoroboidal  prisms,  of  a  yellow  color,  and 
soluble  in  2000  parts  of  cold  water  and  100  of 
boiling  water.  By  Mr.  Porrett's  second  account 
of  this  salt  it  is  composed  of 

Acid     ....    41*5 
Barytes.  .    47*5 

Water  ....    11*0 


100*0 


In  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  October, 
1819,  Mr.  Porrett  gives  as  its  true  proportions, 

1  atom  ferrochyazic  acid 

1  atom  barytes 

2  atoms  water 


66-25 

35-66 

97* 

52-22 

22-5 

12-12 

185-75       100*00 

But  professor  Berzelius  represents  it  as  a  com- 
pound of. 

Potassium    .  .  37*11 

Iron    ....  12-85 

Water         .  .  12-82 

Cyanogen    .  .  37-22 


100*00 


Ferropnutiate  of  ttrontian  and  magnem  have 
also  been  made. 

Ferronrutiiate  of  iron. — With  the  protoxide  of 
iron  and  this  acid  we  have  a  white  powder, 
which,  on  exposure  to  air,  becomes  blue,  passing 
into  deutqferropruuiate  oifirouy  or  Prussian  blue. 
We  have  already  descriW  the  method  of  mak- 
ing the  fierroDrussiate  of  potash,  which  is  the 
fint  step  in  the  manufiicture  of  this  beautiful 
pigment  This  is  usually  made  by  mixing  to- 
ge&ier  one  part  of  the  ferroprussiate  of  potash, 
one  part  oi  copperas,  and  four  parts  more  of 
alum, each  previously  dissolved  in  water.  Prus- 
sian blue,  consisting  of  the  deutoferropnissiate  of 
iron,  mixed  with  more  or  less  alumina,  precipi- 
tates. It  IS  afterwards  dried  on  chalk  stones,  in 
a  store. 


Pure  Prussian  blue  is  a  mass  oft*  an  extfemely 
deep  blue  color,  insipid,  inodorous,  and  cousi- 
derably  denser  than  water.  Neither  water  nor 
alcohol  has  any  action  on  it.  Boiling  solutions  of 
potash,  soda,  lime,  barytes,  and  strontites,  de- 
compose it ;  forming  on  one  hand  soluble  ferro- 
prussiates  with  these  bases,  and  on  the  other  a 
residue  of  brown  deutoxide  of  iron,  and  a  yellow- 
ish-brown sub-ferroprussiate  of  iron.  Aqueous 
chlorine  changes  the  blue  to  a  green  in  a  few 
minutes,  if  ^  blue  be  recently  precipitated. 
Aqueous  sulphuretted  hydrogen  reduces  the 
blue  ferroprussiate  to  the  white  protoferroprus- 
siate. 

Its  igneous  decomposition  in  a  retort  has  lately 
been  executed  by  M.  Vauquelin  with  minute  at- 
tention. He  regards  it  as  a  hydrocyanate  or 
mere  prussiate  of  iron ;  but  the  chan^  he  de- 
scribes are  very  complex,  nor  do  they  invalidate 
Mr.  Porrett's  opinion,  that  it  is  a  combination 
of  red  oxide  or  iron,  with  a  ferruretted  acid. 
The  general  results  of  M.  Vauquelin's  analysis 
were  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrocyanate  of  ammo- 
nia, an  oil  soluble  in  potash,  crystalline  needles, 
which  contained  no  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  were 
merely  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  and,  finally,  a 
ferreous  residue  slightly  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  containing  a  little  undecomposed  Prussian 
blue. 

Proust,  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  LX., 
states,  that  100  parts  of  Prussian  blue,  without 
alum,  yield  0*55  of  red  oxide  of  iron  by  com- 
bustion ;  and,  by  nitric  acid,  0-54.  100  of  prus- 
siate of  potash  and  iron,  he  fur^er  says,  afford, 
after  digestion  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid, 
thirty-five  parts  of  Prussian  blue. 

Ferry  is  also  used  for  a  liberty  by  prescrip- 
tion, or  by  the  kingf  s  grant,  to  have  a  boat  for 
passage,  on  a  frith  or  river,  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers, horses,  &c.,  over  i^  for  a  reasonable 
toll. 

FERHULE,  n. «.  Lat./CTTum,  iron ;  but  this 
word,  the  Yr.verole,  and  Teut.  tiere,  are  traced  by 
Mr.  Thomson  to  the  barb.  Lat.  viroloy  and  Or. 
yv^toM,  to  bend.  An  iron  ring  put  round  any 
thing  to  keep  it  from  cracking. 

The  fingers  endi  are  ■trengthened  with  nv1t>  as 
we  fortify  the  ends  of  oor  atavee  or  forks  with  iroa 
hoops  or /tfrndet.  IZajr. 

FER'RY,!;.  a.,  v,  n,  &  n.s.^      Saxon,  papan 

Fer'rt-boat,  n.  s,  ^  (to    go),    Fe;> ; 

Fer'ry-man,  i  Goth./or ;Teut. 

Fee'riage,  n.  s.  ^fi^g » ^1-  ^^'^'' » 

Swed. ^^ga.  Skinner  traces  all  these  words 
to  the  Lat.  veho :  Dr.  Johnson  suggests  y«Ti,  to 
be  carried,  as  their  more  probable  origin ;  Min- 
sheu  refers  at  once  to  the  Greek  ^cpw,  to  bear. 
To  cany  or  be  carried  over  water  in  a  boat. 
Ferry  and  feny-boats  are  names  for  the  vessel 
of  carriage,  and  the  former  is  a  name  often  Riven 
to  the  accustomed  place  of  passage.  A  ferry- 
man is  he  who  manages  or  conducts  one  over  a 
ferry.  Ferriage,  the  fare  or  price  paid  for  his 
services. 

A  ftnjfboai  to  carry  over  the  king's  household. 

2  Sam.  xix.  18. 

Cymocles  heard  and  saw^ 
He  loudly  called  to  such  as  were  aboard 
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T%<*  littl«  bttrk  niito  the  vliore  to  iliaw, 
AnJ  him  to  ferry  <rrer  that  deep  ford. 

Faerie  Qmtne. 
Ay  this  time  wm  the  worthy  Guyon  broaght 
Cato  ibe  other  aide  of  that  vide  strand. 
Where  ahe  waa  rowing,  and  for  paMaga  songht : 
Hun  needed  not  loi^;  call,  the  foon  to  hand 
Her/errgr  biooght.  Id, 

Bring  them  with  imagined  speed 
Unco  the  Traject,  to  the  oommotifeny 
Which  tmdea  to  Venice.  BhakMpeaire* 

I  psMty  snethonght,  the  melancholy  flood, 
Wkh  that  ^m  fefrjfwtan  which  poets  write  of. 
Unto  the  kixigdom  of  perpetual  night.  Si. 

Bat  ne^er  mice  dareth  the  Ferrymam 
Once  entertsune  the  ghoat  of  Ghilltan. 

Bp.  HaWt  Satins. 
Tlkence  hnrried  back  to  fire, 
Ihtj  Jerry  over  this  Leth»an  sound 
Beth  to  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment.  MilUm, 

T^  eon -non  ferryaum  of  Egypt,  that  wafted  over 
ite  iimd  bodiea  from  Memphis,  was  made  by  the 
GReks  the  ftrrjfmem  of  hell,  and  solemn  stories  raised 
i&ahim.  Browne. 

The  grisly  yerrymen  of  hell  denied 
entrance,  'till  he  knew  his  guide. 


FERTILE,  adj, 

FER'TILENESS^n.  S, 


Fr.  and  Itai.  fertile. 

Span,  and  Port  fertU; 

Feetil'itate,  v.  a.  I  lit  fertiUi^  from  feroj 

Fertil'ity,  ».».      \f^f  to  be&r.    Produc- 

"     '  tire; firoitful;  abundant; 

taking    of  before    that 


Fer'tilize,  v.  a. 
Fer'tilelt,  adv. 


I  went  down  to  the  river  Brent  in  the  ordinary 
fony.  JiddttOHa 

We  have  no  alnves  at  home— Then  why  abroad  f 
iad  th^  tJhenaaelTca,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
1W  parte  hm,  are  emancipate  and  loosed.     Cotrper. 

FuiTE  Gaucher,  La,  a  small  town  of  France, 
s  Cfaampac^e,  which  was  the  scene  of  a  severe 
Ktioo,  on  the  26th  of  March  1814,  between  the 
Fssch  and  allies.  Population  1950  Fourteen 
sks  sooth  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

Fektc  Imbaul,t,  La,  a  smalltown  of  France, 
2  ihe  department  of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  on  the 
ifvdT^  with  1600  inhabitants.  Twenty-eight 
ziksE.S.  £.  of  Blois. 

Febttv  Li^KCERON,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in 
^  (iepartment  of  the  Nievre.  Population  1200. 
nieen  miles  north  of  Nevers. 

Fekte  Lovpticre,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in 
U  department  of  the  Yonne.  Population  1160. 
r^eea  miles  north-west  of  Anxerre. 

Fertc  Maces,  La,  a  town  of  Normandy. 
^spolatioD  3400.    Twenty-three  miles  west  of 

facTE.  Miix>ir,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
seputment  of  the  Aisne,  on  the  Ourcq.   Racine, 

>  cdebiated  French  tragedian,  was  bom  hero, 
:b  1639.  Population  2100.  It  is  sixty  miles 
axth-east  of  Paris. 

YtMTtf  St.  Aubev,  La,  or  Lovendhal,  a  small 
^7*B  of  the  interior  of  France,  on  the  Cousson, 
"retaining  1 600  inhabitants.  Eleven  miles  south 
^(Jrleans. 

Ffrte  SrB  AuBE,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in 
ie  department  of  the  Upper  Mame,  on  the  Aube. 
hipfijaxioa  1100.  This  was  the  scene  of  an 
isxm  between  the  French  and  allies  on  the  27th 
M  28th  of  February  1814.  Fifteen  miles  west 
4  Chanmoot  en  Bassigne. 

Feete  Soits  Jot7ARRE,  a  neat  town  of  France, 
"  tbe  department  of  the  Seine  and  Maroe,  at 

>  oonflnx  of  the  Mame  and  the  Marin.  Popu- 
^Sboa  3700.  Ten  miles  east  of  Meaux.  There 
es  ▼azkms  other  small  towns  of  France  of  this 


which  is  produced.  Fertilitate  is  an  obsolete  sy- 
nonyme  of  fertilise,  which  signifies  to  make 
fraitfiil  or  productive.  Fertileness  and  fertility 
are  the  state  of  being  fruitful  or  productive ;  fe- 
cundity ;  plenteousness. 

I  bad  hope  of  Franeep 
As  firmly  u  I  hope  (or  fertile  England. 

Sftaktipeare. 
I  will  go  root  away 
The  noiitome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  8oirs/erf»/i/y  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Zd.  Bich.  ri. 
Paradise  itself  exceeded  in  beauty  and  fertility , 
and  these  places  had  but  a  resemblance  thereof. 

Rateigh'g  Hittory. 
A  cock  will  in  one  day  fertHitaie  the  whole  ra<*ema- 
Uon  or  duster  of  eggs  not  excluded   in  many  weeka 
after.  Browne. 

I  have  had  a  lax^e,  a  fatr.  and  a  pleasant  field,  so 
fertile,  that  it  has  given  ma  i«o  har%'ests  in  a  sum- 
">«'•  Lrydsn. 

The  quickness  of  tbe  imagination  is  seen  in  iha 
invention,  the  fertility  in  the  fancy,  and  the  accuracy 
in  the  expression.  jj, 

I  ask  whether  in  the  uncultivated  waste  of  America, 
a  thousand  acres  yield  as  many  conveniences  nf  life 
as  ten  acres  of  equally /srliYe  land  do  in  Devonshire. 

Locke.  ■ 
The  earth  'infertile  of  all  kind  of  grain.     Camden. 
This  happy  country  is  extremely /erfiie,  as  o/ those 
above,  so  likewise  of  its  productions  under  ground. 

Woodward, 
Rain-water  carries  along  with  it  a  sort  of  terrestrial 
matter  that/erfi/txet  the  land,  as  being  proper  for  the 
formation  of  vegetables.  /j. 

To  inundations  Egypt,  through  which  the  Nile 
flows,  and  the  Indies  owe  their  extraordinary /tfr<t/i/y, 
and  those  mighty  crops  they  produce  after  these  waters 
are  withdrawn..  /(/. 

View  the  wide  earth  adorned  with  bills  and  woods. 
Rich  in  her  herds,  knd  fertile  by  her  floods. 

•  Blaekmore. 

Snbbr.  In  short,  that  even  the  finest  passages  you 
steal  are  of  no  service  to  you ;  for  the  poverty  of  your 
own  prevenU  their  assimilating ;  so  that  they  lie  on  tho 
surface  like  lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren  moor,  encum- 
bering what  it  is  not  in  their  power  XoferUUMo  I 


Add  to  this,  that  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  where 
frost  is  unknown,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  almost  be- 
yond our  conceptions  of  it.  Darwin. 


FER'VENCY,n.«. 
Fer'vent,  adj. 
Fer'vently,  adv. 
Feb'vid,  adj. 
Fervid'ity,  n.  t . 
Fer'vidness, 
Fer'vor. 


Fr.  fervent ;  Ital.  and 
Vcii.  fervente  ;  Lai.yer- 
veru^ferveo;  k  Gr.  Otput, 
Vto  make  hot.  Heat:  most 
commonly  applied  in  our 
language  metaphorically, 
to  heat  or  ardor  of  mind ; 


warmth  of  devotion ;  zeal :  fervidity,  fervidness, 
and  fervor,  are  synonymes  of  fervency. 

Not  slough  in  bisinesse,/«nieftf  in  spyryt,  scruonge 
to  the  lord.  Widif.  Bomaynst  xii. 

And  not  by  his  coming  only,  but  by  the  consolation 
wherewith  be  was  comforted  in  yon,  when  he  told  uf 
your  earnest  desire,  your  mourning,  ymtfenewt  mind 
toward  me ;  so  that  I  rejoiced  the  more. 

1  €br,  vii«  7. 
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Epaphrat  Mlateth  yon,  laboring /fnMnfJIy  for  yoa  in  What  profoand  reposi: ' 

prayon.  Col.  it.  12.  WhaXfimd  action,  yet  no  noiie !  «•  awed 

—  The  day  of  Ood,  wherein  the  heavens  being  To  tilence  by  the  pretence  of  their  Lord, 

on  fire  ahall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  Yom^ 

wiih/mmmi  heat.  2  Pttmr  iii.  12.  Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  first. 

The  fountains  And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 

Babbling  wave  did  ever  freshly  wade  Poar  forth  ikyfttwrnn  for  a  healthful  mind, 

Ve  ever  wonld  thioogh  fineni  Sommer  fade.  Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned. 


JioAfiMm.   VanUjf  of  Hwmam  WiAet, 

Yon  sleeping  sparaes  awake.  Thus  while  she  spoke,  her  eye,  sedately  meek. 

Which  troubled  once  into  huge  flames  will  grow  ;  Looked  the  pure  favour  of  maternal  love.     Btaitu. 

Ne  ever  will  their /erwnl  fury  slake,  Ah '.  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press. 

Till  living  moitture  into  smoke  do  flow,  Tq  seise  and  share  the  dear  caress : 

And  wasted  life  doe  lye  in  ashes  low.  But  Love  iUelf  could  never  pant 

Qwntsrt  Fatrte  Queene,  Yot  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  grant 

They  all  that  charge  did  feneidly  apply ;  with  half  the  fer^omr  Hate  bestows 

With  greedy  malice  and  importune  toil.             Id.  jj^^  xht  last  embrace  of  foes. 

They  that  are  more  feneiU  to  dispute,  be  not  always  When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 

the  most  able  to  determine.                             Hookor,  Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  loose  their  hold. 

We  have  on  all  sides  lost  mott  of  our  first  fervmcy  «      ..  ^  , ,        ,            ,    .                       Bjrrwi. 

towards  God.                                        Id.  Dedication.  j^f'}      T  ^^^ 

Odious  it  must  needs  have  been  to  abolUh  that  Who*  did^I^iotdlan^' through  aU  the  past, 

which  all  had  held  for  the  space  <rf  many  ages,  with-  ^^^  ^^,,^  ^  ^^  ^^  »               "^    j^ 

out  reason  so  geat  Mmtght  in  the  eyet  of  impartial  pEHULA,  n.  #.        >      Fr.  feruU,  from  Lat. 

men  appear  sumaent  Co  clear  them  firom  all  blame  of  -w^  t                  .           2  ^     i   *'  ■     s.^        ia 

rash  pV^dings.  if  in  fmnmr  of  seal  they  had  .e-  .  J^  it«LE,n.f.&f;.o.  ifcru^,  giant  fennel.    An 

moved  such  things.                                      Hookor.  instrument  of  correction  with  which  young  scho- 

H    1    d       '  hath    '   d  h    -  ^'"  ^"^  beaten  on  the  hand ;  so  named  because 

Or,  ^ioT^fervo^'ShJlXo,  she's  flown  anciently  tfie  stalks  of  fennel  were  used  for  this 

To  her  dedred  Posthumus.  purpose :  to  ferule  is  to  apply  the  fenlc. 

Shaktpoart.  CpiMine.  These  differ  as  much  as  the  rod  and  fenda. 

Your  diver  Sham's  Gnrnwuir 

Bid  hang  a  fish  on  his  hook,  which  he  '^*  ^"*^  "P^  ***•  breeches  of  the  small  ones. 

With  forvonew  drew  up.                     Bhahneare.  ^"**  '»"»We  with  the  fonde  the  uU  ones. 

Btaumimt  amd  FUtdter, 

From  the  phlegmatick  humour,  the  proper  allay  of  x^e  eye  of  the  parent,  and  the/cmb  of  the  matter, 

ferroni  blood,  will  flow  a  future  quietude  and  sereni-  j,  jj  ^  ^^i^  ^  5^^  ^,„  ^„,  ^  ^^^     ^p.  Hall. 

^  How  jusUy  b  the  /smeiMgf  of  the  prayer  addeT'to  ,    Ferula  has  dso  been  used  to  denote  the  pre- 

the  righteousness  of  the  person.  '»*«  «  cros  er  and  staflf. 

Bp.  HaWi  ContemploHont.  Ferula,  in  the  eastern  empire,  was  the  em- 
He  cares  not  how  or  what  he  suffers,  to  he  tuffer  peror*s  sceptre,  as  is  seen  on  various  medals ;  it 
well,  and  be  the  friend  of  Chritt;  nor  where  nor  consists  ot  a  long  stem,  or  shank,  and  a  flat 
when  he  tuffert,  to  he  may  do  it  frequently, /«reeii%,  square  head.    The  use  of  the  ferula  is  very  an- 
and  accepubly.                                           Tojflor.  cient  among  the  Greeks,  who  used  to  call  their 
So  spake  the/sresitf  angel ;  but  his  seal  ponces  vopenro^ot,  q.  d.  '  ferularbearers.' 
None  secrnded  as  out  of  season  judged.  Ferula,  in  the  ancient  eastern  church,  signi- 
Or  smgular  and  rash.          Mdion  t  Paradue  LoH.  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  separated  from  the  church  ;  wherein 
Were  it  an  undeniable  truth  that  an  effectaal  /er-  the  penitents,  or  the  catechumens  of  the  second 
vom  pioceeded  from  this  star,  yet  wonld  not  the  same  order,  called   auscultantes,    ocpMiMinco^  wert 
determme  the  opmion.                                 Broinie.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  allowed  to  enterthe  church  | 
Like  bright  Aurora,  whote  refulgent  ray  whence   the   name  of  the    place,  the   persons 
Fonttells  tke /sr«jr  of  ensuing  day,  therein  being  under  penance  or  discipline :  sul 
And  warns  the  shepherd  with  his  flocks  retreat  &-.,i«  «-»«•  L»«i~.;«» 

To  leafy  shadows,  from  the  threatened  heat.  WaOor.  '^'S**  ®'^"*  ?^^'®*|*-.     ,    .     ,    . 

-     '„        ....                               ^  ^  Ferula,  fennel-giant,  in  botany,  a  genus  o 

Ut  dl  enquiries  into  the  mjstenous  pomu  of  the-  ^^  jj       j^  ^rder  and  pentandria  class  of  planU 

Sl^oiTd^^eTrtttd^rSri^^^  naturaforderfony.fim,%mb^^^^^^     TTieLti 

the  promoUoTof  a  good  life.                          South,  o;^,  compressed  pUne,  with  three  stnc  on  eacl 

*nu        MIL     ..r     ^    •      #                     -      ■  Side.  There  are  nine  species;  all  herbaceous  peren 

There  will  be  at  Loretto,  m  a  few  ages  more,  jewels    ^«  1.     -•  _  ti *v  L.  .*  *1        *      1  ^  r^Jiui^ 

of  the  greatest  value  in  Europe,  if  the  devoUok  of  it.  "'-l''  "?  "8?  ^"^  three  to  ten  ortweWe  feethigh 

princes  conthiues  in  iu  preseit /ereoiir.  ^^^  y®"?^  fl?^«»-  ^They  are  propagated  b; 

Addimm  on  /to<W.  >^da,  which  should  be  sown  m  autumn ;  anc 

When  yon  pray,  let  it  be  with  attention,  with  /t^-  ^^>en  planted  out,  ought  to  be  four  or  five  f« 

eency,  and  with  perseverance.                          Waho.  distant  frt)m  each  other,  or  from  any  other  plants 

As  to  the  healing  of  Malchus's  ear,  in  the  account  ^®'  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  *"^«  ^^^^^  **»«"  ^bade.     Asl 

of  the  meek  Lamb  of  God,  it  was  a  kind  of  injury  ^^tida  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  ferula.     Tl^ 

done  to  him  by  the/crvid^MM  of  St.  Peter,  %ho  knew  process  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows  :  the  eaij 

not  yet  what  spirit  he  was  of.                       Bentloif.  is  cleared  away  from  the  top  of  the  roots  of  Hi 

These  sUver  drops,  like  morning  dew,  ©West  plante ;  the  leaves  and  stalks   are  th« 

Forotell  the  forwomr  of  the  day ;  twisted  away,  and  made  into  a  covering,  to  screC 

So  from  one  cloud  toft  thowert  we  view,  the  root  from  the  sun ;  in  this  state  the  root  i 

And  Uiili&g  lightnings  burtt  away.             Pops,  left  for  forty  days,  when  the  coT^ring  is  renovc^ 
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ad  &e  top  of  the  root  cut  off  transversely  ;  it  is 

•^.ffl  screened  again  from  the  sun  for  forty-eight 

t>*vs,  when  the  juice  it  exudes  is  scraped  off, 

::«i  exposed    to  the  sun  to  harden.    A  second 

^aasrerse  section  of  the  root  is  made,  and  the 

^jdation  suffered   to   continue   for  forty-eight 

ims,  and  th«n  scraped  oif.     In  this  manner  it 

^  oght  times  repeatedly  collected  in  a  period  of 

n  weeks.     The  juice  thus  obtained  has  a  bitter, 

mtk],  pungent  taste,  and  is  well  known  by  its 

•^^ilur  nauseous  smell,  the  strength  of  which 

:  tbe  surest  test  of  its  goodness.    This  odor  is 

in?ioely  Tolatile,  and  of  course  the  drug  loses 

~^i  of  its  eilicacy  by  keeping.     It  is  brought 

•  u  in  Large  irregular  masses,   composed   of 

'f^  little  shining  lumps,  or  grains,  which  are 

riy  of  a   "whitish  color,  partly  reddish,  and 

-tIt  of  a  violet  hue.    Those  masses  are  ac- 

.  -^l  the  best  which  are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddish 

T,  and   rariegated  with  a  great  number  of 

'  .-nt  white  tears. 

frESCENNIA,   or  Fescenniuv,    in   ancient 

.-^Tiapby,  a  town  of  Etruria,  above  Falerii,  near 

'^  Tiber,  where  the  Fescennme  verses  were  first 

T-Tited  :  now  called  Galese. 

FRSCENNINE  Verses,  in  Roman  antiquity, 

''^  1  kind    of  satirical  verses,  full  of  wanton 

M  obscene    expressions,  sung  or  rehearsed  by 

>  cmnpany,  with  many  indecent  gestures  and 

.^'■f%  at  the  solemnisation  of  a  marriage  (Hor. 

:«  I.  lib.  V.  145).     The  word  is  borrowed,  ac- 

'  rim^  to  MaCTobius,  from  lascinum,  a  charm ; 

'*•  people  supposing  songs  proper  to  drive  away 

'trtses,  or  prevent  their  effect;  but  its  more 

TjbaMe  ortgia  is  from  Fescennia. 

FTSCX^E,  «.  *.  Fr.  fatu;  Dut.  vcue.  A 
oaO  wire  by  "which  those  who  teach  to  read 
:  .isi  oot  the  letterv. 

he,  as  veil  m  othen  done, 
to  hie  Liuleton. 

Bp.  UaiVi  Satires. 

alphabet  opon  hie  fingrri,  maVing  the 

;eTS  of  his  l<>fl  hand,  bnth  on  the  iniide, 

letter,  when  any  of  diem  ie  pointed  at 

of  the  right  hand,  or  by  any  kind  of 

iaam.  Holder. 

T«adi  than  how  manly  paations  onght  to  move  ; 
fit  ach  as  cannot  think,  can  never  love  ; 
iai  siatDe  they  needs  will  judge  the  poet's  art, 

withykiciws  to  each  shining  part.  Dryden, 
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FPSELS,  W.S.  Yx.fattoU;  luhfagiulo;  Lat. 
ptaeolus.     A  kind  of  base  grain. 

Piedain  noc  feadt  or  poor  vech  to  sow. 
Or  care  to  make  Egyfitxan  lentils  thrive.     Majf, 

FESSE,  in  heraldry,  an  honorable  ordinary, 
v«nsing  the  third  and  middle  part  of  the 
'*\d  horizovi tally.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  belt 
'i  honor  given  as  a  reward  by  kings,  kc,  for 
seTTioes  in  the  army.  See  fig.  I .  argent,  a  Jesse 
'^  name    WU'dnt.    A  fess^  is  often  borne 

49ed  or  cat  off  as  it  were  from  the  two  sides 
a  %$:.  2.  Sable,  a  fesse  couped  or  between  two 
'''itds  pointing  upwards  and  downwards. 

Periif  perjess^  is  when  a  shield  is  parted  across 
>  niiddle  or  lesse  part  as  fig.  3 ;  partly  per  fesse 
beetle,  or  and   azwe,  two  mullets    counter- 
^^as:^,  name  Thuhleday. 
Vol,  IX. 


Fesse  Point,  is  the  exact  centre  of  tlie  es- 
cutcheon.   See  Point. 

FESTER,  V.  n.  Sax.  erteji,  an  ulcer ;  Bav. 
fesse,  a  swelling  corrupted,  says  Junius ;  Teut. 
eissr;  Goth,  eiter ;  from  Goth.^«/t'en,  to  putrefy. — 
Minsheu.  To  rankle;  become  virulent  or  cor- 
rupt. 

But  yet  the  cause  and  root  of  all  his  ill. 
Inward  corruption  and  infected  sin, 
Vot  purgrd  nor  healed,  behind  remained  still. 
And  festring  sore  did  ranckle  yett  within. 
Close  creeping  twixt  the  marrow  and  the  skin. 

^temer'i  Faerie  Queene. 
How  should  our  fettered  sores  be  cured  !    Hooker. 
I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart. 
To  hear  themselves  remembered. 
— Well  might  they  fetter  'gainst  ingratitude. 
And  tent  themselves  with  death. 

ShaUipeare.  Coriolamu. 
There  was  imagination,  that  between  a  knight 
whom  the  duke  had  taken  into  some  good  degree  of 
favour,  and  Felton,  there  had  been  ancient  quarrels 
not  yet  well  healed,  which  might  perhaps  be  festering 
in  his  breast,  and  by  a  certain  inflammation  produce 
this  effect.  Wotton. 

I  might,  even  in  my  lady's  presence,  discover  the 
sore  which  had  deeply  fettered  within  me.      Sidneg. 

Passion  and  unkindness  may  give  a  wound  that 
shall  bleed  and  smart ;  but  ii  is  treachery  that  makes 
it  fester.  Sotith. 

When  thus  a  squadron  or  an  army  yields. 
And  fettering  carnage  loads  the  waves  or  fields. 

Darwin. 
Not  Vinne's  self,  when  Heaven  its  aid  denies. 

Can  brace  the  loosened  nerves,  or  warm  the  heart ; 
Not  Virtue's  self  can  still  the  hurt t  of  sighs, 
W ken  fetters  in  the  soul  Misfortune's  dait. 

Beattie. 

FESTI  Dies,  in  Roman  antiquity,  certain 
days  in  the  year,  devoted  to  the  honor  of  the 
gods.  Numa,  when  he  distributed  tbe  year  into 
twelve  months,  divided  the  days  into  dies  festi, 
dies  profesti,  and  dies  intercisi.  The  festi  again 
were  subdivided  into  sacrifices,  banquets,  games, 
and  ferix.  See  Feri£.  The  profesti  were  those 
days  allowed  for  the  administration  of  affairs, 
whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature :  these 
were  divided  into  fasti,  comitiales,  &c.  Sec 
CoMiTiALBS,  Fasti,  &c.  The  intercisi  were 
days  common  both  to  gods  and  men,  some  parts 
of  which  were  allotted  to  the  service  of  the  one, 
and  some  to  that  of  the  other. 

FFi5TINATE,ai/f."|   t   •   r  *•    *        w    . 

Fes'tinately,  arf«.  K^V/"'T  r*   "^  ^' 
V  /        '         i  humed.    Not  m  use. 

destination,  n.s.  } 

Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a  m<ist 
fettinate  preparation  :  we  are  boind  to  the  like. 

Shaktpeare.  King  Lear. 

Take  this  key ;  give  enlargement  to  the  swain,  and 
bring  him  fettinately  hither.  Shaktpeare. 

Lay  hands  on  him  with  tJ\  fettinaiioh. 

Preston  (1561). 
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FESTIVAL, adj.kn.i.>^     Fr.  (old)  fettival ; 

Fes'tal,  fl4f.  f  Lat. /irsiiuKf.     Per- 

Fes'tive,  i'taining  to   a  feast; 

Festiv'ity,  n.  f.  J  joyous:  hence,  as  a 

s'lbstantive,  the  time  of  a  feast ;  which  festivity 
also  signifies,  as  well  as  gaiety,  generally;  joyftil- 
ness :  festive  is  joyous ;  gay ;  befitting  a  feast. 

So  tedious  is  this  day. 
As  u  the  night  before  some  fut'wU, 
To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes. 
And  may  not  wear  them. 

Shakapeare.  Romeo  and  Jtdiet, 

To  some  penons  there  is  no  better  inttrument  to 
caose  the  remembrance,  and  to  endear  the  affection 
to  the  article,  than  the  recommending  it  by  fntvnty 
and  joy  of  a  holy-day.  Taylor, 

The  morning  trumpets /ssfieaZt  proclaimed 

Through  each  high  street.  Milton's  Agoniitet. 

Txvw  fettnity  is  called  salt ;  and  such  it  should  be, 
giving  a  smart,  but  savoury  relish  to  discoume ;  ex- 
citing an  appetite,  not  irritating  disgust.        Barrow. 

The  daughter  of  Jephtha  came  to  be  worshipped  as 
a  deity,  and  had  an  annual  fostunty  observed  unto 
her  honour.  Browno, 

There  happening  a  great  and  solemn /dtl>m<y,  such 
as  the  sheep^hearings  used  to  be,  David  condescends 
to  beg  of  a  rich  man  some  small  repast.  South, 

He  appeared  at  great  tables,  wad  festioal  enter- 
uinments,  that  he  might  manifest  his  divine  charity 
to  men.  Atterhury. 

Tha  jaatioal  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  we  have  ce- 
lebrated, and  may  now  consider  the  chief  conse- 
quences of  his  cMurrection,  a  judgment  to  come. 

Id,  Sormoiu, 
FoU«w,  ye  nymphs  and  shepherds  all. 
Come  celebrate  thii/MfiwiJ, 
And  merrily  sing  and  sport,  aad  play ;  ^ 
'Tis  Oriana's  nuptial  day.  OramuUe, 

By  sacrifice  of  the  tongues  they  purged  away  what- 
ever they  had  spoken  amiss  during  the  fettioal, 

Bfoine  on  the  Ody$$ey. 
The  glad  ctrde  round  them  yield  their  souls 
To  futiao  mirth  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 

Thomson. 
His  theology  fbrma  the  moat  considerable  part  of 
his  writings.     He  wrote  comments  upon  almost  the 
whole  Scripture,  and  several  Homilies  on  the  princi- 
pal Fesiwals  of  the  Church.  Bwrke. 

Echoed  the  vale  with  muky  a  cheerful  note ; 

The  lowing  of  the  herds  resounding  long. 
The  shrilling  pipe,  and  mellow  horn  remote. 
And  social  clamours  of  the/e<ftoe  throng. 

Beaitie. 
Drunkenness  is  a  social  festioe  vice.  The  drinker 
collects  his  circle ;  the  circle  naturally  spreads :  of 
those  who  are  drawn  within  it,  many  become  the 
eorrupters  and  centres  of  sets  and  circles  of  their  own ; 
•very  one  countenancing,  and  perhaps  emulating  the 
test,  till  a  whole  neighbourhood  be  infected  from  the 
contagion  of  a  single  example.  Paiey, 

Blue  as  the  garters  which  serenely  lie 
Round  the  patrician  left-legs,  which  adorn 
The  fttUU  midnight,  and  the  levee  mom. 

Bjfrom. 

FESTOON',  n.  i.  Fr.  futon ;  ItaX. /atone  ; 
a  wreath ;  from  Lat.  festum,  festivum ;  from  its 
being  an  ornament  worn  at  festivals.-^  iSArin- 
ner).  *  An  ornament  of  carved  work  in  the  form 
of  a  wreath  or  garland  of  flowers,  or  leaves 
twisted  together,  thickest  at  the  middle,  and  sus- 
pended by  the  two  extremeSt  whence  it  hangs 
down  perpendicularly.'— ^ifami J. 


With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I  must  say 

That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me. 
Who  love  to  see  the  sun  shiue  every  day. 

And  vines  (not  nailed  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 
Fmtoomed,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play. 

Byron. 

Festoons  are  now  chiefly  used  in  friezes,  an( 
other  vacant  places  which  want  to  be  filled  u 
and  adorned ;  in  imitation  of  the  long  cluster 
of  flowers,  which  the  ancients  placed  on  th 
doors  of  their  temples  and  houses  on  festival  oc 
casions. 

FESTUCA,  fescue,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  th 
digynia  order,  and  triandria  class  of  plants :  na 
tural  order  thirty-fourth,  gramina:  cal.  bivalved 
the  spicula  or  partial  spike  oblong  and  a  littl 
roundish,  with  the  glumes  acuminated.  Ther 
are  twenty-seven  species ;  of  which  the  follow 
ing  are  the  most  remarkably  useful :" 

1.  F.  fluitans,  floating  fescue,  so  called  fron 
its  growing  in  wet  ditches  and  ponds,  is  remark 
able  for  the  uses  made  of  its  seeds,  which  ar 
small,  but  very  sweet  and  nourishing.  They  ar 
collected  in  several  parts  of  Germany  and  Poland 
under  the  name  of  manna  seeds ;  and  are  use( 
at  the  tables  of  the  great,  in  soups  and  mels,  oi 
account  of  their  nutritious  quality  and  gratefo 
flavor.  When  ground  to  meal,  they  make  brea( 
very  little  inferior  to  that  in  common  use.  Th 
bran,  separated  in  preparing  the  meal,  is  give; 
to  horses  as  a  vermifuge.  Geese  are  also  ver 
fond  of  these  seeds.  Mr.  Lightfoot  reconmiend 
this  as  a  proper  grass  to  be  sown  in  wet  mea 
dows. 

2.  F.  ovina,  *  sheep's  fescue  grass,'  says  Di 
Anderson,  <  is  much  praised  by  Sie  Swedish  na 
turalists  for  its  singular  value  as  a  pasture-gnu 
for  sheep;  this  animal  being  represented  a 
fonder  or  it  than  of  any  other  grass,  and  fattenin 
upon  it  more  quickly  than  on  any  other  kind  ( 
food  whatever.  And  indeed,  the  general  a] 
pearance  of  the  plant,  and  its  peculiar  manm 
of  growth,  seems  very  much  to  fiivor  the  a( 
counts  that  have  been  given  us  of  it.  Ttiis  plai 
is  of  the  same  family  with  the  rubra,  and  agre< 
with  it  in  several  respects ;  although  they  may  1 
easily  distinguished  from  one  another.  1 
leaves,  in  its  natural  state,  are  always  roundel 
but  much  smaller ;  being  little  bigger  than  lar^ 
horse-hairs,  or  swine*s  bristles,  and  seldom  e 
ceeding  six  or  seven  inches  in  length.  But  the 
spring  out  of  the  root  in  tufts,  so  close  upon  oi 
another,  that  they  resemble,  in  this  respect, 
close  hair-brush  more  than  any  thing  else 
know ;  so  that  it  would  seem  naturally  adapt 
to  form  that  thick  short  pile  of  grass  in  whi< 
sheep  are  known  chiefly  to  delight  Ito  fiowc 
stalks  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  attain  t] 
height  of  two  feet ;  but  are  more  usually  abo 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high.  Upon  gatherii 
the  seeds  of  this  plant,  and  sowing  them,  it  w 
found  that  they  sprung  up  as  quickly  as  ai 
other  kind  of  grass ;  but  the  leaves  are  at  iii 
no  bigger  than  a  human  hair.  From  each  si 
spring  up  one  or  two  of  these  hair-like  filamen 
that  in  a  short  time  send  out  new  ofl'-sets,  so 
quickly  to  form  a  sort  of  tuft,  which  grows  Ian 
and  larger,  till  it  at  length  attains  a  very  lai 
siie,  or  till  all  the  intervals  are  closed  up,  a 
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yi  it  forms  the  clotest  pile  of  grass  that  it  is 
\sJ)1h  to  imagine,  in  Aprtt  and  May  it 
ji^ied  forth  an  innumeTable  quantity  of  flower- 
oiis»  that  afibrded  an  immense  quantity  of  hay ; 
ibeog  90  close  throughout,  that  the  scythe  could 
tanlj  penetrate  it  This  was  allowed  to  stand 
-i  tK  seeds  ripened ;  but  the  bottom  of  the 
Niii  were  quite  blanched,  and  almost  rotten 
r.'fiot  of  air  before  that  time.  It  is  found  in 
fu:  iarren  soils,  where  hardly  any  other  plant 
't:i  be  made  to  grow  at  all ;  and  on  the  surface 
'  bf  worn  out  peat  moss,  where  no  moisture 
SS3UB  sufficient  to  support  any  plant  whatever ; 
!c  IS  Deitber  of  these  situations  does  it  thrive  ; 

•  :  is  there  only  a  weak  and  unsightly  plant, 
•^7  colike  what  it  is  when  it  has  the  good  for- 
^^mht  established  upon  a  good  soil ;  although 
^'iKldomer  met  with  in  this  last  state  than  in 
r?  ^er. 

I  F.  rubra,  red  or  purple  fescue  grass.  Dr. 
i^iimm  gives  the  following  character  of  this 
Kijes:— *lt  retains  its  verdure  much  better 
"u<:  ne-^rass  during  the  winter  season.  It 
-i^-x  riies  in  the  spring,  as  early  as  rye-grass.' 
^i*i^  this  grass  is  very  often  found  in  old 
^i:^  jet  as  it  has  but  few  flower  stalks,  and 
<- •  .2  s'leedily  eaten  by  all  domestic  animals, 
Vst  ue  seldom  suffered  to  appear ;  so  that  it 
^asj  remains  there  unperceivcd.  The  leaves 
^iTQ^uHl  small,  and  appear  to  be  roundish, 
^^^i^a^  like  a  wire ;  but,  upon  examination, 
^  ire  found  not  to  be  tubulated  like  a  reed  or 
'^\  ^  sides  of  the  leaf  being  only  folded  to- 
y>jbim  the  middle  rib,  exactly  like  the  strong 
^§ns8  on  the  sea-shore.  The  flower  stalk  is 
^  aod  branches  out  in  the  head,  a  little  re- 
f^oag  the  wild  oat ;  only  the  grains  are  much 
'^kf  and  the  ears  do  not  spread  fully  open 
-•^^  beading  a  little  to  one  side.  The  stalks 
^j^^ttcd  with  reddish  freckles,  and  the 
'?<!f  the  roots  are  usually  tinged  with  the  same 
;^;  from  whence  it  has  probably  obtained  its 
^DctiTe  name  of  festnca  rubra,  or  red  fescue. 
'S<rfteQ  to  be  met  with  in  old  garden  walks ; 
■*'<*»  Its  leaves  advance  very  quickly  after  cut- 
V,  It  may  usually  be  discovered  above  the 
f:  grasses,  about  a  week  or  fortnight  after  the 
^are  cnL  Nor  do  they  seem  to  advance 
':» it  ooe  season,  and  then  stop  and  decaV)  like 
<7«»mss;  but  continue  to  advance  during 
<^e  of  the  summer,  even  where  they  are 
"r^t;  so  that  they  sometimes  attain  to  a  very 
^  h^t  The  leaves  naturally  trail  upon  the 
^c<  unless  where  they  meet  with  some  ao- 
v^  support ;  and  if  any  quantity  of  it  is  suf- 
'^  to  grow  for  a  whole  season,  without  beiii'? 
'".  down  or  cut,  the  roots  of  the  leaves  are  al- 
"'  nmed  by  the  overshadowing  of  the  tops  of  the 
^'leaves,  before  the  end  of  the  season.    From 

*  -mrth  of  this  plant,  it  would  seem  to  promise 
^*  of  great  use  to  the  farmer ;  as  he  could 

'-  fnwn  a  field  of  it,  for  the  first  two  or  three 

'- N  as  i^reat  a  weight  of  hay  as  he  could  ob- 
u*<^  any  of  the  culmiferous  grasses ;  and, 
'<  meaot  afterwards  to  pasture  it,  he  would 
^v>  ineonveniences  from  the  flower-stalks; 

'•^Aeiocculent  leaves,  that  continue  to  vege- 
<  'Wins;  the  whole  summer,  would  at  all  times 

"^^  hi  cattle  with  abundance  of  wholesome 


food.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  diis  grasi 
rises  as  early  in  the  spring  as  rye-grass;  and 
continues  green  for  the  greatest  part  of  winter, 
which  the  other  does  not. 

FESTUCINE,  a(^\  »      IjH.  fettuca.    Straw- 
Fbs'tucous.  \  color,  between  green  and 

yellow :  formed  of  straw. 

Therein  may  be  diacovered  a  little  insect  of  a  /c«. 
tueine  or  pale  green,  resembling  a  locost  or  grau. 
hopper.  Browne. 

We  ipeak  of  straws,  or  festueout  divisions,  lightly 
drawn  over  with  oil.  Id.   Vulgar  Errours. 

FET,  v.  a.  &n.s.  i      Sax.  peccan,ji  c- 

FaTCH,  v.  a.f  V.  n.  &  a.  s.  )  tan  ;  Swed.  faita ; 
Goth.yb;  Dan.ybWe;  Belg.  vaf^en.  Fet  is  our 
old  word  for  fetch.  To  go  and  bring ;  hence  to 
derive ;  to  reach  to,  or  at ;  obtain  as  a  price ;  to 
bring  out ;  to  bring  within  a  particular  line  or 
compass ;  to  perform :  as  a  verb  neuter,  to  move 
round  quickly :  a  fet  or  fetch  is  a  something 
fetched ;  a  trick  or  stratagem,  i.  e.  something  per- 
formed in  an  indirect  or  circuitous  way. 

Go  to  the  flock,  and  fetch  me  from  thence  two  good 
kids  of  tho  goats.  Genesis. 

We  will  take  men  to  fetch  victaali  for  the  people. 

Judge*. 
And  they  fei  forth  Urijah  oat  of  Egypt  to  Jehoia. 
kim,  who  slew  him  with  the  sword.      Jcr,  xsvi.  23. 
My  litel  child,  than  wol  Ifet^em  thee. 
Whan  that  the  gnin  is  fro  thy  toi^e  ytakc  ; 
Be  not  agaste,  I  wol  thee  not  fbrs^e. 

Chaucer,  Cmnierhwy  Tales. 
Get  home  with  thy  fewel,  make  ready  to  fet. 
The  sooner  the  easier  carriage  to  get.  7*iMser. 

An  envioos  neighbour  is  easy  to  find. 
His  cambersomeyeldket  are  seldom  behind  \ 
Him  fetch  is  to  flatter;  to  get  what  he  can; 
His  purpose  once  gotten,  a  pin  for  thee  then.    Id. 
Bat  for  he  was  unable  them  to  f^, 
A  little  boy  did  on  him  still  attend. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 
To  come  to  that  place  they  mavt  fetch  a  compass 
three  miles  on  the  right  hsnd  through  a  forest. 

KnoUes's  Hietary, 
On,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fetched  from  fathers  of  war-proof . 

Shakepeare. 
They  have  devised  a  mean 
How  hp  her  chamber  window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder /e/cA  her  down.     /d. 
VWfetth  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
rhe  pangs  of  barred  affections ;  though  the  king 
Hath  charged  you  should  not  speak  together.    Id. 

lake  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  couxse  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about.  Id, 
It  is  %  fetch  of  wit ; 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son. 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  liule  soUfd  i'  th'  working. 

Id.  Hamlet. 
In  smells  we  see  their  great  and  sudden  effect  ic 
fetching  men  again,  when  they  swoon.  Bacon, 

The  conditions  of  weapons,  and  their  improve- 
menu,  are  the  fetching  afar  off;  for  that  outruns 
the  daaser.  as  it  is  seen  in  ordnance  and  muskeu. 

Id. 
The  bottom  clear 
Now  laid  with  many  a/el 
Of  seed'pearl,  ere  she  bathed  her  there 
Was  known  as  black  as  jet.  Drayton. 

Mean  time  flew  our  ships,  and  strugbt  we  feteht 
The  sjrrens'  isle ;  a  spleenless  wind  so  stielcht 
Her  wings  to  waft  us,  and  so  urged  our  keel. 

C'haffnan* 
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If  Motes  hmd  receireo  &  command,  th^  rod  which 
fetched  wiet  from  the  rock,  coald  as  well  hava/efdkerf 
the  blood  of  the  Amalekitea  out  of  their  bodies. 

Bp.  HaU*a  Contemplaiiom. 

So  have  we  teen  a  hawk,  cast  off  at  a  hemshaw, 
to  look  and  fly  a  quite  other  way  ;  and,  after  many 
careless  and  overly  fetches,  to  tour  up  unto  the  prey 
intended.  Bp.  HaU. 

General  terms  may  sufficiently  convey  to  the  people 
what  our  intentions  are,  and  yet  not  fetch  us  within 
the  compass  of  the  ordinance,  Sandernn. 

These  ways,  if  there  were  any  secret  excellence 
among  them,  would /efcA  it  out,  and  give  it  fair  op- 
portunities to  advance  itself  by.  Hilton. 

If  earth,  iudustrious  of  herself,  fetd^  day 
Travelling  Bast ;  and  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  sua's  beam,  meet  night ;  her  other  part 
Still  luminous  by  his  ray.  Id,  ParadUe  Lett. 

When  evening  grey  doth  rise,  \  fetch  my  round 
Over  the  mount.  Milton. 

But  Sidrophel,  as  full  of  tricks 
As  rota  men  of  politicks. 
Straight  cast  about  to  over-reach 
The'  unwary  conqueror  with  k  fetch. 

Hudihnu. 
The  seat  of  empire  where  the  Irish  come. 
And  the  unwilling  Scotch,  io  fetch  their  doom. 

Walter. 
With  tbiM  fetch  he  laughs  at    the  trick  he  hath 
played  me.  StUUingfleet. 

The  hare  laid  himself  down,  and  took  a  nap ;  for, 
says  he,  I  can/sIcA  up  the  tortoise  when  I  please. 

VEttrange. 
The  fox  had  k  fetch  in't.  Id. 

Hie  tox  fetched  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  le^M  at 
a  delicious  cluster  of  grapes.  Id. 

During  such  a  state,  silver  in  the  coin  will  never 
fetdi  as  much  as  the  silver  in  bullion.  Lodte. 

They  have  no  sooner  fetched  themselves  up  to  the 
fashion  of  the  polite  world,  but  the  town  has  dropped 
them.  AddiaaiK 

An  human  soul  without  education  is  like  marble  in 
the  quarry,  which  shews  none  of  its  beauties  'till  the 
skill  of  the  polisher  fetchee  out  the  colours. 

Id,  SpedcUor, 
Talk  to  her  of  an  unfortunate  young  lady  that  lost 
her  beauty  by  the  small-pox,  ehefetchet  a  deep  sigh. 

Addieon. 
From  these  instances  and  fetchet 
Thou  makest  of  horses,  clocks,  and  watches. 
Quoth  Mat,  thou  seemeit  to  mean 
That  Alma  is  a  mere  machine.  Prior, 

Braw  forth  the  monsters  of  the'  abyss  profound. 
Or  fetch  the'  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground.  Pope. 

FETID,  adj.      j     Fr.  fetide ;  Lat.  feaidu*. 

Fbi^idness,  n.  «.  $  Rancid ;  of  strong  and  of- 
fensive smell. 

Most  putrefactions  are  of  an  odious  smell ;  for  they 
smell  either /tffid  or  mouldy.  Bacon* 

In  the  most  severe  orders  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
those  who  practise  abstinence,  feel  after  iifeHd  hot 
eructations.  ArUuhnotm 

Plague,  fiercest  child  of  Nemesis  divine. 

Descends  from  Ethiopia's  poisoned  woods. 

From  stifled  Cairo's  filth  and/rtid  fields. 

Thonuon* 

FETLAR,  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  the  Nor- 
thern Ocean,  one  of  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Shetland  Isles,  six  miles  east  of  NorCh  Yell.  It 
is  four  mues  and  a  half  Ions  and  three  and  a 
half  broad,  and  forms  a  paiim,  which  is  united 
wth  that  of  North  Yell.    See  Yell.    The  cli- 


mate is  halubrious,  and  the  soil  a  rich  black  loa 
with  some  sand,  producing  barley,  oats,  ai 
kitchen  roots.  There  is  a  considerable  quanti 
of  bog  iron  ore  of  a  good  quality  in  this  islam 
there  are  also  some  veins  of  copper. 

FETLOCK,  n.  ».  Feet  and  lock.  A  tuft 
hair  that  grows  behind  the  pastern  joint  of  ma 
horses. 

Their  wounded  steeds 
Treifetloeh  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rsge 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  master 

Shaktpeare.  Hemy  1 

White  were  the/e«lodb  of  his  feet  before. 

And  on  his  front  a  snowy  star  he  bore.     Drydei 

Stamping  like  Bucephall,  whose  slackened  rayn 

And  bloody  fet-locAt  fry  with  seven  men's  braioei. 

Bp.  Hall't  Satire 

FETOR,  n.  s.  Lat.  fator.  A  stench ; 
strong  and  offensive  smell. 

The  fetor  may  discover  itself  by  sweat  and  hamo 

Brow» 

When  the  symptoms  an  attended  with  a  fetor 
any  kind,  such  a  disease  will  be  cund  by  acesci 
substances,  and  none  better  than  whey.     Arlmthna 

FETTER,  n.  #.,  and  commonly  used  in  1 
plural,  fetters,  from  feet;  Sax.  fetxejvt.  Chai 
for  the  feet ;  chains  by  which  walking  is  hi 
dered ;  to  bind  with  such  chains ;  to  shackle. 

Doctrine  unto  fools  is  as  fttten  on  the  feet ;  a 
like  manaclies  on  the  right  hand.        Eedet.  xxi.  Ij 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread ; 
Charm  ach  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 

Shaktpeof] 

Drawing  after  me  the  chains  and /eMsrs  whereui 

I  have  been  tied,  I  have  by  other  men's  enonn  fail 

Raki^ 

Doth  a  master  chide  his  servant  because  bo  di 

not  come,  yet  knows  that  the  servant  is  chained  ^ 

fettered,  so  as  he  cannot  move  ?  Bramheli 

Neither  her  great  worthiness,  nw  his  own  su£feri 

for  her,  could /eller  his  fickleness.  SidM^ 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  learning  has  been 
little  advanced  since  it  grew  to  be  mercenary,  i 
the  progress  of  it  has  heen  fettered  by  the  cares  of  I 
world,  and  distnzbed  by  the  desiras  of  being  rich,  i 
the  fears  of  being  poor.  Sir  W.  Tempi 

Passion's  too  fieroe  to  he  infetten  bound. 

And  naturo  files  him  like  enchanted  ground. 

Pleasuro  arose  in  those  veiy  parts  of  his  leg  tl 
just  befora  had  been  so  much  pained  by  the  fetter, 

Additt 

Profttsenees  is  a  crael  and  crafty  demon,  that  g 
dually  involves  her  followers  in  dependence  and  defa 
that  is,  fettert  them  with  '  irons  that  enter  into  tJ] 
souls.'  Adcenhot 

A  chain  which  man  io  fetter  msn  has  made ; 

By  artifice  imposed,  by  fear  obeyed.  Pric 

The  wretch  in  double /eft«r«  bound, 

Yonr  potent  mercy  may  rolease.  / 

I  tliought  her  pride 

Had  broke  your  fetters,  and  assurod  your  freedom. 

A.  PfttUf 
If  then,  just  then,  all  thoughts  of  mercy  lost. 
When  hope,  long  lingering,  at  last  yields  the  ghost^ 
The  sound  of  pardon  pierce  his  startled  ear. 
He  drops  at  once  hufetten  and  his  fear; 
A  transport  glows  in  all  he  looks  and  speaks. 
And  the  first  thankful  tears  bedew  his  cheeks. 

Compe 
Then  the  curst  spelb  of  soperstition  blind. 
And  fix  her  fetters  on  the  tortured  mind  $ 
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%i  Wi  a  dmaii  tonncniiiig  thapet  mppewr,  with  the  death  of  the  enemy;  and  thence  usually 

rdiiluklj  that  shock  Imagiaation'a  car.  jDarwin.  called  deadly  feud.    Feud,  odled  also  feida,  and 

FETri(Dominico)y  an  eminent  painter  in  the  faida,  in  the  original  German  signifies  guerraro, 

ftkof  Jolio  Romano,  bom  at  Rome,  in  1589,  i-  e.  war.    Lambert  writes  it  feetb,  and  says,  *  it 

t£  edocaited  under  Ludovtco  Civoli  of  Flo-  signifies  capitales  inimicitias,  implacable  hatred. 

^aet  He  excelled  in  historical  pieces;  hispio-  In  Scotlana  and  the  north  of  England,  feud  is 

SR$are  much  sought  after,  and  are  scarce.   He  particularly  used  for  a-combination  of  kindred, 

'riffled  his  days  by  excess,  and  died  in  his  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  of  their  blood,  against 

iinr-fifih  year.  the  killer  and  all  his  race,  or  any  other  great 

FETTLE,  V.  n.    A  diminutiye  of  fet,  proba-  enemy. 

•y  Dr.  Johnson  says,  <  a  cant  word  firom  feel.'  Feud,  Feoda,  in  law,  the  same  with  fief  or  fee. 

<^  that  to  fettle  is  *  to  set  or  go  about  any  See  Feudal  System. 

:i^;  (0  dress,  prepare,  or  put  in  order.'    It  is  a  F EU'DAL,  adj.  &  n.  s.      (     Fr.  (old)  feudid ; 

^  ^11  used  m  this  last  sense  in  the  North  of  Feu'datory,  n.  s.  &  adj.    S  haX.  feudalis.  See 

i^iaai.   To  do  or  prepare  trifling  business;  Feodatury.     Pertainingto fees,  feus, or  tenures 

:  b»de;  to  arrange  household  furniture.  by  which  lands  are  held  of  a  superior  lord.    A 

^iofkU  ndj Mwm«  hb  Kendall-Graena,  dependence ;  something  held  by  tenure;  a  fee. 

^  is  patehtcockefs  now  despised  beene.  ^  feudatory  is  one  who  holds  lands  by  some 

^''atbeaov  go  whistling  to  the  cam  conditional  tenure  from  .a  superior.    As  an  ad- 

^sa>kisteBis  aiMl/aflei&  to  the  warre.  jectire  it  means,  held  by  such  tenure. 

Bp,  HaU't  Saiiret,  jj^^  duke.of  Parma  was  tempted  to  be  trae  to  that 

n«  your  masl^  is  m^t  basy  m  company,  come  enterprise,  by  no  less  promise  th»  to  be  made/««. 

-a^  peteiid  to/cfttf*  aboal  the  room;  and  if  ho  ^^^  „,   beneficiary  king  of  England,  under   the 

^  yo.  thoQght  he  rung  the  bell.         8w,Ji,  .^j^.^^  i„  ^^tef  of  the  pope,  and  the  protection  of 

^ul ,  or  Affetu,  a  small  kingdom  of  Africa,  Spain.                                                          Bnooii. 

'  '-iie  Gold  Coast,  east  of  Commendo,  extend-  Wales,  that  was  not  always  tho  feudal  territory  of 

^160  miles  in  length,  or  into  the  interior,  ac-  England,  having  been  governed  by  a  prince  of  their 

'f^  to  some  geographers ;  but  not  above  fif-  ^^°»  l^^d  laws>itterly  suaoge  to  the  laws  of  England. 

'<£>c<?  siiteen  miles  in  breadth  along  the  coast:  Hale, 

^uatoated  Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  capital  of  >foihing  is  more  suitable  to /«.ia/  ideas  than  that 

^Mshseldements.  It  was  formerly  governed  ^*  ""*«  ^^^  •'*^"***  ^  both  a  lord  snd  a  vawal, 

':nH  assuming  the  title  of  dey,  aid  belong-  ;?;^^^P«»^«^»*  ^  <>«•  ''£*^1L?V!E1   rlll!5'*" 

t    M  ifl*"^  fetishmen,  or  nnests ;  but  he  „  ^^e  one  crown  had  been  consid^  not  as  impe- 

^fflbdaed  by  the  Fantees,  who  are  now,  or  ^.i  .^d  independent,  bat  as>u<a/oiy  to  the  other,  a 


r,  in  this  town,   subjugated    by   the     treaty  of  union  could  not  have  been  concluded  on 
**Etees,    See  Fantees.    It  was  formerly  veiy    equal  terms.  id. 

•r-aioas  and  powerful,  but  is  now  almost  ruined,        Feudai 


^^  ^    n:  T^         i  ^^  T*'"''* ""''  ^^^^  «"'  »««°tion  in  a  particular  manner ;  a 

FETO  ?.  ^  .    ?7  ""    P  J°    i    tK  ^  knowledge  of  the  different  feuds  being  indispen- 

^  ntt^'  fl ;    ^    ^   "*•  1  •      ^K  ^     ""  »»b»y  '«l^«ite  for  a  proper  understanding  either 

tr  ?^n  ^'    ^^  ^T     *°        "^"^ '  ^^  o^  ^^  ^^^  govemmentof  our  own  countr^,or  the 

-  Jrt  m  the  womb ;  unborn ;  young.  j^^,  ^^  ^^^y^  .^  y^^  p^^p^^y  ^  regilated. 

1  k  »«*«  •f  Hippocrates  some  learned  physi-        The  military  policy  of  the  Celtic,  or  northern 

*  6^  of  late  revived,  that  the  fetu,  respires  in  nations,  known  by  the  names  of  Goths,  Vandals, 
ppj  '                                                  ^*^^'  Franks,   Huns,  and   Lombards,  furnished    the 

^iJ,». «.    Sax.  peahen,  enmity.     Quarrel;  original  constitution  or  system  of  feuds     These 

^•^^n;  opposition ;  war.  people,  pouring  out  in  vast  multitudes  from  the 

ihnigfaty  Jove  in  wrathful  mood,  same  officina  gentium,  or  store-house  of  nations, 

^  the  guilt  of  morul  sins  is  bent ;  over-ran  all  the  European  countries  on  the  de- 

-*  fofUi  his  thundering  dart  with  deadly  >iitf,  clension  of  the  Roman  empire.    They  brought 

"^•"ismesandsmouldringdrcariment.  the    feudal  system    along  with   them  from  the 

n^r  t^  ^  ^      L        *r!f  v**^'  countries  out  of  which  they  emigrated ;  and,  sup- 

tatKA  men  would  find  such  mortal  feitdi  •       •.  a    l    ^i.  "^  ..t.   j    i*         * 

^^rftheirAwiekgood..  H^fiW.  !«>«»«  ?t  to  be  the  most  proper  method  of  sccur- 

i.  r_  '^  ,        ,  «  .  >"?  their  new  conquests,  they  mtroduced  it  into 

*  'Si'  ^  '*  ^*l  *^^  *?  ";•    ?r**.  ^^*^  ^^^«»r  raore  southeriy  colonies.   According  to  this 
,.^  mtesune  feuds  and  ducords^m^at  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  victorious  general  allotted  considera- 

'^  contrived  an  intercourse,  from  which  th^y  J?^®  *™^^  ,«[  »a"*^  ^^  his  princmal  officers;  while 

"•  Vted  discontented  ;  he  procured  a  second,  ^^^V^    >"  ^^^f  manner,  divided  their  possessions 

'•i«sly  convinced  him  that  the /««d  was  irrecon-  among  the  inferior   ofKcers,  and  the   common 

'f^'  JohmtoH.  Life  of  Swift,  soldiers  who  were  thought  to  be  the  most  de- 

^^'"^h  tvfre  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and,  serving.     Allotments  of  this  kind  were  named 

'"'^''•UaaQe  of  deadly /#im2»,  subsisted  for  many  feoda,  fiefs,  fees,  or  feuds,  from  a  combination 

'"*•*>  with  unmitigated  rancour.  of  words,  in  the  language  of  these  barbarians, 

Robertmm't  Hittory  of  Scotland.  signifying  a  reward  or  stipend  bestowed  oii  cer- 

^  i^D,  in  ancient  customs,  is  used  for  a  capi-  tain  conditions.    See  Fi :od.  The  conditior  upon 

*  ^^nd  or  enmity,  not  to  be  satisfied  but  which  these  rewards  were  given,  i*as    ihat  the 
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possessors  should  faithfully  serve  the  person  from  which  might  take  place  smong  the  lords  thei 

whom  they  were  received,  hoth  at  home  and  selves ;  so  that  they  were  never  obliged  to  a 

abroad,  in  the  military  way.    To  this  they  en-  pear  in  the  field  unless  when  called  forth  by  t 

gaged  themselves  byti  juramentum  fidelitatis,  or  soTereign  against  the  enemies  of  the  nation 

oath  of  fealty,  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  which,  large.    This  circumstance  we  might  suppose 

either  by  not  performing  the  service  agreed  upon,  be  an  advantage,  but  it  ultimately  operat 

or  by  deserting  their  lord  in  time  of  battle,  &c.,  otherwise ;  becoming  the  means  of  changing  t 

the  lands  were  to  return  to  their  original  pos-  allodial  right  into  a  feudal  tenure, 
sessor.  The  holders  of  fiefs  had  for  some  time  an  en 

The  possessors  of  feudal  allotments  thus  be-  nent  advantage  over  the  allodial  proprietors.  T) 

came  interested  in  the  defence  of  them ;  and  not  was  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  existii 

only  the  receivers,  but  those  who  gave  them,  public  governments ;  so  that  the  nobles  had  it 

were  equally  and  mutually  bound  to  defend  their  their  power  to  revenge  their  own  quarrels,  whi 

possessions,  none  of  them  being  able  to  pretend  the  weak  were  equally  exposed  to  the  insults 

any  right  but  that  of  conquest.   For  this  purpose,  both  parties.     The  lord  and  his  vassals  thei 

government  and  subordination  were  absolutely  fore  were  always  formidable ;  but  the  allodi 

necessary;  it  being  impossible  to  conduct  any  sys-  proprietors  had  scarcely  any  means  of  defen 

tem  of  defence  where  every  thing  was  tumultuous  ing  themselves.    The  reasons  of  this  were,  fir 

and  irregular.    Every  person,  therefore,  who  was  a  that  the  law  did  not  allow  them  to  commit  a] 

feudatory,  i.e.  who  had  received  lands,  was  bound  hostilities :  and  secondly,  they  were  too  dista 

to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  defend  the  lord  and  unconnected  to  form  any  proper  league  i 

of  Ins  fee ;  while,  on  theotherhand,  the  latter  was  mutual  defence;  and  hence  proceeded  the  ncccvssi 

no  lesi  subordinate  to  his  immediate  superior;  ofconverting  allodial  property  into  feudal  tenui 

and  so  up  to  the  prince  himself.    In  like  manner  This  was  indeed  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  ti 

a  reciprocal  bond  of  defence  existed  down  from  absurdity  and  violence  of  the  times,  by  whii 

the  prince  to  the  lowest  feudists.    Such  were  the  gifts  of  property,  burdened  with  service,  ai 

foundations  on  which  the  feudal  system  was  pro-  which  might  return  to  the  person  who  grant 

P'.'ii j'  established ;  and  the  natural  consequence  them,  were  rendered  superior  in  value  to  the  a 

\vas,  a  military  subjection  throughout  the  whole  solute  and  unconditional  possession  of  a  subje< 

community.    The  prince  could  always  collect  an  Other   considerations   likewise   contributed 

army  of  feudatories  ready  to  defend  not  only  the  produce  the  same  effect.    As  in  those  dark  ag 

kingdom  in  general,  but  the  particular  possessions  no  right  existed  but  what  had  its  origin  in  co 

uf  each  person ;  and  the  propriety  of  this  constitu-  quest,  it  thence  followed,  that  the  greatest  co 

tion  was  soon  apparent  in  the  strength  which  these  queror  was  the  most  honorable  person.  The  kin 

newly  erected  kmgdoms  acquired,  and  the  valor  in  whom  the  whole  exploits  of  the  communi 

with    vvhich    their    conquests  were   defended,  centered,  asbeingtheir  head,  was  the  most  hone 

Europe  owed  to  it,  in  after  ages,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  able  person;  all  others  derived  from  him  th 

observed,  the  free  constitution  of  England,  the  portion  of  honor  which  they  enjoyed,  and  whii 

firm  monarchy  of  France,  and  the  federal  union  of  was  most  nicely  adjusted  in  proportion  as  thi 

Germany.   Besides  these  feudal  grants,  however,  approached  him.     Allodial  proprietors,  thei 

which  were  held  only  on  the  terms  of  military  fore,  having  no  pretensions  of  this  kind,  we 

service  above  mentioned,  there  were  others  called  treated  with  contempt  as  a  kind  of  poltroor 

allodial,  which  were  given  upon  more  enlarged  From  this  disagreeable  situation  they  wished 

principles.    To  these  every  freeman  had  a  title ;  free  themselves,  by  converting  their  allodial  pr 

and  could  not  only  claim  his  territory  as  well  as  perty  into  feudal  tenures ;  while  the  princ< 

the  rest,  but  dispose  of  it  at  his  pleasure ;  and  supf>osiiig  it  their  interest  to  extend  those  tenur 

this  freedom  was  aenominated  alloaiality.  These  as  much  as  possible,  discouraged  the  allodial  po 

allodials,  however,  were  not  exempted  from  mi-  sessions.    As   the   feudists  supported  the  ir 

litary  service.    A  part  of  their  freedom  consisted  portance    of   the  nation,  and   dignity  of  tl 

in  liberty  to  go  to  the  wars;  for  this,  in  the  monarch,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  allc 

barbarous  times  we  speak  of,  was  the  only  way  the  allodial   proprietors  any   greater  compe 

to  acquire  any  degree  of  renown.      Only  the  sations  than  what  were  given  to  vassals  in  simil 

ser£s  or  villeins  were  destined  to  follow  the  arts  cases.     Thus  they  were  exposed  to  continu 

of  peace ;  while  every  free  person  was  not  only  mortifications  in  courts  of  justice ;  they  we 

at  liberty  to  defend  his  country,  but  under  an  neglected   by  die  king ;  denied  sufficient  pr 

obligation  to  do  it  in  case  of  any  urgent  neces-  tection  from  the  laws;  exposed  not  only  to  co 

sity.    Thus  there  was  a  feudal  and  a  national  tinual  insults,  but  to  have  their  property  on  ] 

militia.    The  free  people  only  were  allowed  to  occasions  destroyed  by  the  great ;  so  that  thi 

possess  property ;  the  feudal  vassals  constituted  were  without  resource  except  from  the  feud 

the  army,  properly  so  called ;  while  the  national  tenures,  and  were  obliged  even  to  solicit  the  pi 

militia  was  composed  of  the  allodial  proprie-  vileges  which  were  bestowed  in  other  cases  < 

tors.    This  allodiality,  however,  v^as  not  con-  vassals.    In  these  unhappy  circumstances,  thi 

fined  to  landed  property,  but  included  likewise  were  glad  to  yield  up  their  lands  to  any  superi 

moveable  estates  or  money ;  so  that  proprietors  whom  they  thought   most  agreeable,  and 

of  the  latter  kind  were  obliged  also  in  times  of  receive  them  back  from  him  as  a  feudal  gi 

danger  to  bear  arms  and  appear  in  the  field.    Be-  Thus    the    landed   property  was  every  whe 

tween  the  feudal  and  allodial  proprietors,  how-  changed  into  feudal  tenures,  and  fiefii  becai 

-sver,  there  vras  this  farther  difference,  that  the  almost  universal.    See  Tenure. 
latter  had  no  concern  with  any  private  quairels        For  seme  time  the  feudal  system  was  not  on 
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Mi  ■  ittd^  but  honorable  in  its  principUss ;  and  tymnny  of  Uie  Normani  appear  the  more  in* 
« tb  cootiiiBed  no  longer  than  while  the  iin-    tolerable. 

istrntiii  into  Europe  adhered  to  their  ori-  In  process  of  time,  the  state  of  society  began 
:iA  ampte  and  noble  maxims.  During  that  to  suffer  a  remarkable  alteration.  The  high  and 
/nod,  the  lord  exercised  his  bounty  to  the  disinterested  notions,  from  which  the  happiness 
r^^di,  which  the  latter  repaid  by  acta  of  grati-  above  mentioned  took  its  origin,  declined;  the 
^:«;  so  tba  the  intercoune  between  them  was  romantic  ideas  of  chivalry  caased  (see  Chi- 
?:« most  affectionate  kind;  and  this  gave  rise    valrt,)  and  much  more  mterested  notions  of 

■fut  are  called  the  feudal  incidents.    The    property  came  in  their  stead.    The  separation  of 

/ais  of  6e£i  were  educated  in  the  hall  of  the    the  interests  of  the  lords  from  their  vassals  was 
.-rior,  while  the  tenures  were  precarious  or    the  first  step  towards  the  destruction  of  the  feu- 

h  life :  and,  even  when  they  became  here-    dal  system.      Then  the  incidaUi^  which  had  hi- 
i-^.ihi  lord  took  care  of  the  son  and  estate  of    therto  promoted   their  happiness,  now  had   a 

'  ^x«d  vassal ;  not  only  protecting  his  per-    reverse  tendency.     Property  being  looked  upon 
-  •  .t  taking  charge  of  his  education,  and  di-    as  a  distinction  superior  to  persoiud  merit,  intro- 

:  the  management  of  his  affiiirs.    He  took    duced  the  most  mercenary  views.     In  conse- 
;aM;re  inobsterving  his  approach  to  maturity;    quence  of  these,  the  infant  toard,  the  care   of 
*i  «nen  he  came  of  age  never  failed  to  deliver    whom  was  wont  to  be  considered  as  a  sacred  and 
:  a  tbe  lands,  with  the  care  of  which  he  had    honorary  trust,  was  now  only  looked  upon  as  a 
'^ectnisted,and  which  he  had  been  careful  to    mean  of  procuring  emolument  to  the  superior. 
1  -ove.    This  was  called  the  incident  of  ward-    The  latter  regarded  the  profits  of  his  vanals  as 
'y    The  incident  of  relief  vf^s  founded  upon    so  many  diminutions  of  his  own  wealth.  Instead 
*'  rnutude  of  the  vassal ;  who,  upon  entering    of  taking  care  to  improve  the  state  of  his  ward 
'■  ts  tie/,  brought  a  present  to  his  lord,  as  an    as  formerly,  he  impoverished  it ;  not  only  neg- 
£u»«le<ignient  of  his  care  of  him  during  the    lecting  the  education  of  the  heir,  but  offering  in- 
^'v  part  of  his  life,  and  in  order  to  conciliate    suits  to  himself:  insomuch  that  the  relations  of 
^  taiuie  regard.    The  incident  of  marriage  pro-    the  unfortunate  vassal  were  often  obliged  to  ran- 
^'oj  abo  upon  the  principle  of  gratitude  on    som  from  the  avaricious  superior  both  his  person 
>Man  of  the  vassal.      The  latter,  conscious  of    and  effects.     By  merchandise  of  this  kind  the 
''  ^rors  he  had  received,  did  not  choose  to    coffers  of  princes  were  filled,  and  wardships  let 
•  •  himself  with  a  &mily  inimical  to  his  chief:    out  to  strangers,  who  might  exercise  their  rapa- 
''^  the  superior  himself,  ambitious  to  aggran-    city  with  greater  freedom.      When  the  vassal  at 
>r  md  augment  the  importance  of  his  family,    last  attained  the  years  of  maturity,  he  came  to 
'ssbtthe  most  advantageous  match  for  his  vas-    the  possession  of  his  lands  without  aity  of  that 
^  Sometimes  the  superior  himself  was  re-   joy  and  festivity  which  usually  took  place  on  the 
M  in  his  circumstances  by   war  or  other    occasion.     He  received  an  inheritance  wasted 
'-^'^ttits:  but  from  vrhatever  cause  his  distress    and  impoverished,  while  new  grievances  daily 
r^'cecded,  even  though  it  had  arisen  from  his    occurred,  to  augment  the  horrors  of  his  situa- 
^  ettnvagance  or  prodigality,  or  when  only    tion.      All  the  incidents,  which  formerly  were  so 
^^^^^  of  means  to  support  his  ambition  cr    many  expressions  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
r^fQTf  his  vassals  were  bound  to  support  and    vassal,  were  now  changed  into  taxes  exacted  at 
'"^re  him  according  to  their  circumstances;    the  pleasure  of  the  lord.     Before  the  vassal  was 
<^i  this  was  called  the  incident  of  aid.     The  in-    invested  in  his  land,  the  superior  exacted  from 
^t  of  acheat  took  place  on  the  part  of  the    him  a  certain  sum  or  gift,  to  be  measured  only 
*^  when,  through  cowardice,  treachery,  or    by  his  own  rapacity;  and  in  case  of  delay  or  in- 
>^f  rasariable  misbehaviour,  he  rendered  him-    ability  to  pay  this  demand,  the  superior  continued 
^*  uDworthy   of  his  fief.    In  that  case,  the    in  possession  of  the  estate.  Such  scandalous  op- 
"'^^  it  from  him,  and  giving  it  to  one  more    pression  could  not  but  produce  the  greatest  dis- 
*jiti,  was  called  an  eMcheat.      While  the  lords    content  and  clamor.    Applications  were  made  to 
^  Tassals  thus  vied  with  one  another  in  mutual    the  law  without  success;  nor  were  even  the  laws 
1^^  of  friendship  and  benevolence,  imiversal    regarded  which  were  fabricated  on  purpose  for 
vpioess,  liberty,  and  activity,  were  diffused    their  relief.     The  incident  of  marriage  now 
'^'•d)  the  society.    The  vassals  behaved  cour-    proved  a  source  of  the  most  dreadful  oppression. 
^"'f^^  towards  the  retainers,  who  were  immedi-    The  lord  assumed  a  right  of  marrying  his  vassal 
'^■v^low  them;  while  they  again  were  courted    to  whom  he  pleased;  and  he  not  only  exerted 
^  'V  lords  as  constituting  their  importance  and    this  right  himself,  but  would  sell  it  to  a  stranger, 
^' •'*'^;  tlte  lords,  lastly,  giving  a  like  impor-    or  allow  the  vassal  to  buy  it  himself;  while  the 
1^*^  and  dignity  to  the  sovereign  himself.  Thus    penalty  annexed  to  a  marriage  without  the  consent 
'^^lar,  powerful,  and  compact  system  of  go-    of   the  superior  involved  no  less  punishment 
"j'ler.t  took  place;  a  unanimity  and  attention    than  the  loss  of  the  estate  itself,  or  some  such 
^'^ided  the  various  departments  of  the  state;    grievous  infliction  as  for  a  crime  of  the  first  mag- 
y^'Mt  while  the  subjects  were  free,  the  nation    nitude.     The  c^^e  was  still  worse  with  a  female 
'-,>Arzewas  formidable.     During  this  state  of   ward;  whose  beauty  and  accomplishments  be- 
'*-^a,  ihe  members  of  the  national  assembly  in    came  a  souree  of  gain  to  the  superior,  or  were 
-My  country  in  Europe  appeared  there  in  arms,    sacrificed  to  please  his  whim  or  caprice :  so  that 
•'<ther  they  came  personally  or  by  their  repre-    her  relations  were  frequently  obliged  to  buy  from 
^'^ei.    Such  particularly  was  the  case  under    him  the  privilege  of  marrying  her  to  the  person 

Aoelo-Saxon  government;  and  the  happiness    she  or  they  thought  roost  proper.     In  like  man- 
*^!  >t  that  tiae  enjoyed  made  the  oppression    ner  the  aidt  which  was  formerly  a  voluntary  gift 
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Irom  the  vassal  in  cases  of  distress  happening  to  furnish  a  certain  number  for  the  service  of  t 

his  lord,  now  became  an  unavoidable  tax.    An  sovereign;  and  in  those  from  the  nobility  to  tlu 

aid  formerly  was  demanded  when  the  superior's  vassals,  the  like  service  was  required.    Even  t 

eldest  daughter  was  married,  when  his  eldest  son  commons  who  had  giants  from  the  crown  ft 

was  knighted,  or  when  he  himself  was  taken  pri-  nished  a  certain  proportion  of  knights.    T 

soner  in  battle.    These  were  the  only  legal  causes  force  of  the  nation  v?as  called  into  action 

of  making  a  demand  of  this  kind :  but  in  the  grants  in  capite^  or  from  the  sovereign  and  i 

subsequent  times  of  degeneracy,  the  most  fri-  bility.    A  numerous  and  powerful  army  was  i 

volous  pretences  were  made  use  of  by  the  prince  stantly  assembled,  and  at  once  ready  for  acUc 

to  oppress  the  lords,  and  by  the  lords  to  oppress  Of  this  army  the  king  was  the  general,  the  n 

their  vassals;  demanding  subsidies  at  pleasurt,  bility  the  officers,  and  the  vassals  soldiers;  t 

which  their  inferiors  were  always  obliged  to  com-  whole  being  exactly  arranged,  and  capable 

ply  with.      Lastly,  the  escheat,  which  in  former  entering  upon  any  expedition  withou*  the  lea 

times,  took  place  only  in  cases  of  cowardice,  delay.    Thus  a  remedy  was  found  in  s%)me  me 

treacheiy,  or  some  other  heinous  crime,  was  now  sure  for  the  weakness  of  the  feudal  sovereign 

inflicted  on  the  most  trifling  occasions.    If  the  but  though  the  knight's  tenure  could  accompli 

vassal  happened  to  be  too  long  in  attending  the  this,  it  could  not  bring  back  the  former  affecti* 

court  of  his  superior  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty ;  and  cordiality,  which  had  subsisted  between  t 

if  he  committed  any  action  which  could  in  the  various  ranks  of  people.      On  the  contrary,  1 

least  be  construed  an  infringement  of  the  oath ;  uniting  them  more  firmly  to  one  another  by  lega 

if  he  neglected  to  give  his  lord  warning  of  any  ties,  it  rendered  matters  rather  worse.  But  the  o 

misfortune  which  he  might  suppose  was  about  to  pression  originating  from  the  operation  of  t 

befal  him ;  revealed  any  thing  concerning  him ;  feudal  incidents^  still  continued  vnth  unremittii 

made  love  to  his  sister  or  daughter,  &c. ;  or  violence.    The  grants  of  knight's  tenure  we 

even  if  he  should  grant  a  tenure  of  land  to  ano-  attended  with  the  same  oaths  of  homage  ai 

ther  person  in  form  difierent  from  that  in  which  fealty ;  the  same  incidents  of  relief,  wardshi 

he  held  his  own ;  all  these,  nay  others  still  more  marriage,  aid,  and  escheat,  with  the  feudal  tenun 

ridiculous,  were  judged  sufficient  reasons  for  the  The  princes  promised  to  abate  somewhat  of  the 

superior  to  seize  on  the  estate  of  the  vassal,  and  rigoi   in  demanding  the  feudal  perquisites,  b 

involve  him  and  his  family  in  ruin.    Notwith-  did  not  keep   their  word.     Laws   were  occ 

standing  these  oppressions,  however,  the  vassal  sionally  promulgated,  and  for  some  time  had  a 

was  still  obliged  to  submit  to  his  lord;  to  own  effect;  but  palliatives  soon  became  ineffectus 

him  as  his  superior;  and  even,  in  appearance,  to  and  a  new  state  of  weakness  began  to  commenc 

pay  him  the  same  respect  as  formerly,  when  the  The  two  remarkable  eras  in  the  feudal  histo] 

greatest  unanimity  ana  cordial  affection  subsisted  are,  the  time  before  the  invention  of  knigfat-se 

between  them.     Still  he  was  obliged  to  perform  vice  (See  Knight),  and  that  during  which 

the  same  military  service;  because  friilure  in  that  continued.     Fiefs  were  in  a  state  of  fluctuati( 

respect  would  have  subjected  him  to  a  forfeiture  from  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  ti 

of  lands  according  to  the  original  agreement.  A  the  ninth  century ;  but  they  were  rendered  pe 

vast  difference,  however,  now  took  place  in  the  petual  in  France  about  A.  D.   877,  and  we: 

valor  and  activity  which  inspired  the  army.   The  generally  become  so  in  every  country  of  Euro) 

vassals,  forced  into  the  field  with  desponding  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth.    Du  Caog 

hearts,  were  indifferent  as  to  the  success  of  the  voce  Militia,  gives  us  an  example  of  a  knight-n 

cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  fre-  in  A.  D.  880.      By  the  year  987,  when  Huj 

quentlyobstructed  instead  of  forwarding  the  ope-  Capet  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  France,  koigl 

rations  of  the  field.    Hence  the  sovereign  found  service  was  become  general  all  over  Europe,  ai 

himself  embarrassed ;  and,  though  nominally  at  was  introduced  into  England  after  having  mac 

the  head  of  a  martial  and  powei^il  people,  was  its,  appearance  in  other  countries.    Dr.  Stua 

frequently  unable  to  effect  any  thing  by  reason  of  informs  us,  that  it  appears  from  the  records  i 

the  mutual  hatred  and  dissension  which  every  Malcolm  IV.  in  1153,  that  knight-service  ws 

where  prevailed.  known  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  a  novelty  i 

Thus  the  feudal  states  of  Europe  became  un-  that  time.  He  thinks  it  even  probable  that  it  wi 

naturaHy  weak :  a  remedy  was  necessary ;  and  known  in  the  time  of  David  I.    In  Englant 

it  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  remedy  was  ap-  however,  there  have  been  several  doubts  aii 

plied    all  over  the  continent.    This   was,  the  enquiries  among  the  learned  concerning  the  ii 

making  fiefs  hereditary,  which  till  now  had  only  troduction  of  &e  feudal  laws.     Many  are  < 

been  granted  for  a  long  term  of  years;  and,  in  opinion  that  they  were  first  introduced  by  Williai 

return,  burdening  the  lands  with  a  certain  num-  the  Conqueror ;   and,   consequently,  that  the 

ber  of  soldiers,  which  were  not  to  be  refused  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxons :  hi 

upon  any  pretence  whatever.      Hence  was  de-  others  think,  that  they  existed  among  the  latte 

rived  the  tenure  of  knight-service.    A  certain  in  the  same  form  under  which  they  were  cod 

portion  of  land,  burdened  with  the  service  of  tinued  by  the  Normans.  Dr.  Stuart  is  of  opinio' 

one  soldier  or  knight,  was  called  a  knight's  fee ;  that  the  Saxons  who .  settled  in  England  coul 

and  thus  an  estate,  furnishing  any  number  of  not  be  strangers  to  fie&.     He  supposes  the  con 

soldiers,  was  said  to  contain  as  many  knight's  formity  of  manners,  which  undoubtedly  pr^vaile 

fees ;  so  that  now  the  manors,  baronies,  &c.,  be-  between  the  Saxons  and  other  barbarians,  a  suili 

came  powerful  according  to  the  number  of  sol-  cient  proof  that  the  hereditary  erant  of  land,  a 

diers  they  were  bound  to  furnish.    In  the  grants  well  as  the  fluctuating  state  of  feudal  tenure 

from  the  crown,  the  nobility  were  o\)ligcd  to  wljich  preceded  it,  was  known  to  the  formei 
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Cjaieial  Dn)o6  are  derived  frora  the  spirit  and  an  exact  account  o    all  the  landed  property  of 

tx^  of  the  Anglo-SaxoQ  laws,  but  especially  the  kingdom.      Hence  it  is  to  be  concluded,  not 

kitiie  giants  of  hereditary  estates  on  condition  that  William  introduced  fie&  into  England,  as 

^ailttziyserrice.   The  condition  of  fie6  under  some  have  imagined,  but  that  he  brouriit  them 

bJb^k^oos  was  very  different  from  what  it  to  their  ultimate  state  of  perfection  by  uie  intro- 

tiiiirvards.   In  their  times  we  find  no  men-  duction  of  knight-service.    This  is  evident  from 

I'csade  of  those  oppressions  of  which  so  much  the  laws  enacted  during  his  reign.    In  these  it 

r.:t  has  already  b«en  taken ;  and  this  may  is  not  only  mentioned  that  knight-service  was  en- 

tr.^  oe  accoaoted  for  from  die  alteration  of  acted,  but  that  it  was  done  expressly  with  thecon- 

S^kdal  spirit  in  different  ages.    During  the  sent  of  the  common  council  of  the  nation;  which 

br  that  a  warm  and  generous  affection  sub-  at  that  time  was  equivalent  to  an  act  of  parlia- 

^ru  between  the  feudal  superiors  and  vassals,  ment.    The  invention  of  knight-service  proved 

^  :a:id£nts  were  marks  of  generosity  on  the  generally  agreeable  ;  for,  as  only  a  few  of  the 

tKyaiind  gratitude  on  the  other ;  but  as  soon  Anglo  Saxon  fiefs  were  hereditary,  the  advance- 

tsmance  luid  taken  place,  by  reason  of  the  ment  of  the  rest  to  perpetuity,  under  the  tenure  of 

t'^psted  disposition  which  the  introduction  of  knight-service,  must  have  been  accounted  an  ac- 

t'nr  produced,  the  same  incidents  became  quisition  of  some  importance;  as  not  only  aug- 

t  nss  of  the  most  flagrant  oppression.     This  menting  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  sovereign, 

■'•^reiarkably  the  case  in  the  time  of  William  but  securing  the  independence  of  the  subject,  and 

^C.>Qqueror;  and,  during  the  reign  of  king  improving  his  property.      In  the  happy  state  of 

^  nutters  were  come  to  such  a  crisis,  that  the  feudal  association,  there  was  indeed  no  ne» 

I  %  f«o;iIe  every  where  complained  loudly,  and  cessity  for  the  knight*s  fee ;    but  when  the  dis- 

I  Winded  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  cordance  and  oppression   so  often   mentioned 

^Coafefsor.    *  What  the  laws  of  Edward  the  began  to  take  place,  it  became  then  necessary  to 

l^i^r  were,'  says  Mr.  Hume,  *  which  the  point  out  particularly  every  duty  of  the  vassal, 

•^.iisb  erery  reign,  during  a  century  and  a  half,  as  well  as  of  the  lord ;  and  this  was  fully  done 

■^rA  so  passionately  to  have  restored,  is  much  by  the  invention  of  knight-service.    Hie  nobles 

^"9^  by  antiquarians ;  and  our  ignorance  of  possessed   duchies,    baronies,    and    earldoms ; 

[2  seems  one  of  the  greatest  defeats  of  the  which  extensive  possessions  were  divided  into  as 

^'i^  history/     Dr.  Stuart  has  offered  an  ex-  many  fees,  each  of  them  to  furnish  a  knight  for 

;:atioQ,  in  a  conjecture,  that  *  by  the  laws  or  the  service  of  the  king,  or  of  the  superior :  so  that 

'^''Qs  of  the  Confessor,  that  condition   of  every  feudal  state  could  command  a  numerous 

'-  ty  was  expressed  which  had  been  enjoyed  army  and  militia  to  support  and  defend  it  in  case 

^  the  fortunate  state  of  the  feudal  associ-  of  any  emergency.    The  knights  were  also  bound 

-^-  The  cordiality,  equality,  and  indepen-  to  assemble  in  complete  armour  whenever  the 

^^  vhich  then  prevailed  among  all  ranks  in  superior  thought  proper  to  call,  and  to  hold 

^■^cootinned  to  be  remembered  in  less  pros-  themselves  in  readiness  whenever  the  king  or 

^^  times,  and  occasioned  an  ardent  desire  superior  found  it  convenient  to  take  the  neld ; 

^'■^leriTal  of  those  laws  and  usages  which  were  so  that  thus  the  militia  might  be  marched  at  the 

^kiQices  of  so  much  happiness.    Besides  the  shortest  notice  to  defend  or  support  the  honor  of 

"^toiction  between  the  state  of  fiefs  under  the  nation.  The  knights  were  usually  armed  vrith 

**^  Aa^o-Saxons  and  under  the  Normans,  they  a  helmet,  sword,  lance,  and  shield;  and  each 

*^  00  less  distinguished  by  the  introduction  of  was  obliged  to  keep  a  horse.    This  last  re<juisite 

f-:it-serTice.    Hitherto  the  refinement  of  the  was  owing  to  the  contempt  into  which  the  mfan- 

~*-r>HS  had  been  obstructed  by  the  invasion  of  try  had  fallen,  through  the  prevalence  of  touma- 

"^  Dices,  and  the  insular  situation  of  the  king-  ments  and  luxuries  of  vanous  kinds,  though  it 

'"^ ;  but  afler  the  Norman  conquest  the  fiefs  was  by  means  of  the  infantry  that  the  barbarians 

^nade  perpetual.  Still,  however,  the  knight's  had  originally  distinguished  themselves  in  their 

^  ^.<id  knight-service  were  altogether  unknown,  wars  with  the  Romans,  and  become  able  to  cope 

^^Mm,  the  sixth  duke  of  Normandy,  was  well  with  these  celebrated  warriors.    All  proprietors 

^T^ainted  with  every  thing  relating  to  fiefs ;  of  fees  or  tenants  by  knight-service  fought  on 

*' tlftt  dnchy  had  experienced  all  the  variety  foot:  thecavalry  were  distinguished  by  the  name 

'^id^^Dtal  to  them  from  the  time  of  its  being  of  battle ;  and  the  success  of  every  encounter  was 

^H  to  RoUo  by  Charles  the  Simple,  A.  D.  supposed  to  depend  on  them  alone.    They  only 

•'  ^  1066,  when  William  conquered  England,  were  completely  armed  ;  the  infantry,  being fiir- 

"''^iis  event  a  number  of  forfeitures  took  place  nished  by  the  villages  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

'^?  those  who  had  followed  the  fortune  of  the  barons,  had  at  first  only  bows  and  slings ; 

^^'^  II.    Their  estates  were  to  be  disposed  though   afterwards  they  were  found  worthy  of 

'•  ^  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror ;  and  it  was  much  greater  attention.    While  the  feudal  asso- 

^ral  to  suppose  that  he  would  follow  the  ciation  remained  in  perfection,  the  superior  could 

'"^^  practised  in  his  own  country.    Hence  at  any  time  command  the  military  service  of  his 

' 'nsrio  of  knight-service  in  England.  A  grant  vassals ;  but  in  the  subseauent  degeneracy  this 

-  I'nd,  to  any  person  whatever,  was  estimated  service  could  neither  be  depended  upon  when 

^,^  contain  numoer  of  knights'  fees ;  and  each  wanted,  nor  was  it  of  the  same  advantage  when 

'  '^ae  required  the  service  of  a  knight.    The  obtained  as  formerly.    The  invention  of  knight- 

^it«  of  lands  were  even  renewed  to  the  old  te-  service  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  remedy  this 

'^■a*  onder  this  tenure ;  so  that  by  degrees  the  inconvenience.    Those  who  were  possessed  of 

^'•olf  military  people  in  the  kingdom  acquiesced  knight's  fees  were  now  obliged  to  remain  forty 

'-  ^^  To  accomplish  this,  Domesday  Book  is  days  in  the  field  at  their  own  expense ;   and  this 

^?j'>OKdtohavebeen  compiled,  which  contained  without  exception,  from  the  great  crown  vassals 
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to  the  smallest  feudatories;  but,  if  longer  service  king,  as  the  most  dignified  person  in  the  corn- 
was  required,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  pay  his  munity,  and  this  allotment  was  styled  his  do- 
troops.  In  those  times,  however,  when  the  (axe  main;  while  the  shares  of  citizens  and  warriors, 
of  nations  was  frequently  decided  by  a  single  which  were  likewise  in  proportion  to  the  merit 
battle,  a  continuance  in  the  field  for  forty  days  or  dignity  of  each,  constituted  what  was  called 
was  sufficient  for  ordinary  occasions  Thus  mat-  allodiality.  But,  as  it  often  happened  that  all  the 
ters  seemed  once  more  to  be  restored  nearly  to  land  vras  not  exhausted  by  these  partitions,  what 
their  former  state.  It  was  now,  as  much  as  ever,  the  remained  was  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
interest  of  the  nation  to  act  with  unanimity  in  community;  and  in  the  barbaric  codes  was  called 
its  defence,  not  only  against  foreign  enemies,  but  the  lands  of  the  fisc.  In  such  German  nations 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  prince  over  his  sub-  as  had  thus  obtained  a  settlement,  it  was  ne- 
jects,  or  of  one  part  of  the  subjects  over  the  cessary  that  there  should  be  a  more  close  connex- 
other.  New  inconveniencie%  however,  soon  be-  ion  betwixt  the  sovereign  and  the  chiefs,  as  well 
gan  to  take  place,  owing  to  the  gradual  improve-  as  between  the  chie&  and  people,  than  in  others, 
ments  in  life  and  the  refinement  of  manners.  This  was  effected  by  means  of  the  lands  of  the 
From  the  first  institution  of  military  service,  a  fisc ;  for  of  these  the  sovereign  took  possession, 
fine  had  been  accepted  instead  of  actual  appear-  dealing  them  out  to  the  chiefs  under  the  burden 
ance  in  the  field.  In  the  times  of  barbarity,  of  appearing  in  arms  whenever  he  should  please 
however,  when  men  accounted  rapine  and  blood-  to  call ;  while  the  chiefs  in  like  manner  dealt  out 
shed  their  only  glory,  there  were  but  few  who  lands  to  those  called  their  retainers,  who  were 
made  an  offer  of  this  compensation;  but  as  wealth  also  obliged  to  supply  them  with  military  assist- 
and  luxury  increased,  and  the  manners  of  the  ance  in  cases  of  necessity.  Hence  a  political 
people  became  softer,  a  general  unwillingness  of  system  was  founded,  which  had  a  prodigious 
following  the  army  into  the  field  became  also  effect  on  society  in  all  those  countries  where  it 
prevalent.  A  new  tenure,  called  escuage,  was  prevailed.  The  intention  and  tendency  of  this 
therefore  introduced  ;  by  which  the  vasssd  was  system  was  to  render  the  nation  independent  botli 
only  obliged  to  pay  his  superior  a  sum  of  money  at  home  and  abroad ;  for,  while  the  people  were 
annually  instead  of  attending  him  into  the  field,  all  armed  in  their  common  defence,  inaividuals 
See  Escuage,  and  Knight-service.  Hence  were  also  properly  guarded  against  the  attacks  of 
originated  taxes  and  their  misapplication ;  for,  as  despotism.  The  power  of  the  chiefs,  who  formed 
the  king  was  lord  paramount  of  the  whole  king-  a  regular  nobility,  was  a  counterpoise  to  that  of 
dom,  it  thence  happened  that  the  whole  escuage  the  sovereign ;  while  the  number  of  the  retainers 
money  collected  tnroughout  the  nation  centered  and  vassals,  constituting  the  greatness  and  power 
in  him.  The  princes,  then,  instead  of  recruiting  of  the  nobility,  was  a  proper  barrier  against  aris 
their  armies,  frequently  filled  their  coffers  with  tocratical  oppression ;  for  a  chief  who  oppressed 
the  money,  or  dissipated  it  otherwise,  hiring  his  vassals  evidently  acted  against  his  own  iii- 
mercenaries  to  defend    their  territories  when    tercst. 

threatened  with  danger.  These  being  composed  The  feudal  system,  it  has  been  well  observed 
of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  disbanded  at  the  by  another  writer,  was  originally  grounded  on 
end  of  every  campaign,  filled  all  Europe  with  a  the  universal  principles  of  self-defence,  and  the 
disorderly  banditti,  who  frequently  proved  very  necessity  of  relinquishing  a  portion  of  our  indi- 
dangerous  to  society.  To  avoid  such  inconve-  vidual  rights  for  the  public  security.  Every 
niencies,  standing  armies  were  introduced,  and  freeman,  dierefore,  under  this  system,  upon  re^ 
taxations  began  to  be  raised  in  every  European  ceiving  a  portion  of  the  lands  which  were  aivided, 
kingdom.  New  inconveniencie8,however,  arose,  bound  himself  to  appear  in  arms  against  the 
The  sovereigns  in  most  of  these  kingdoms  having  enemies  of  the  community.  This  military  service 
acquired  the  right  of  taxation,  as  well  as  the  com-  was  the  condition  upon  which  he  received  and 
mand  of  the  military  power,  became  completely  held  his  lands ;  and,  as  they  were  exempted  from 
despotic  :  but  in  England  the  sovereign  was  de-  every  other  burden,  that  tenure,  among  a  war^ 
prived  of  this  right  by  Magna  Charta,  which  was  like  people,  was  deemed  both  easy  and  honorable, 
extorted  from  him  (See  England),  so  that  though  The  king,  or  general,  who  led  them  to  conquest, 
allowed  tocommandhisarmies,  he  could  only  pay  had  the  largest  portion  allotted  to  him;  and  h< 
them  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  parcelled  it  out  among  those  who  entered  into  ar 
or  their  submitting  to  such  taxations  as  were  obligation  to  bear  arms  in  his  defence,  iii^ 
virtually  imposed  by  themselves.  chief  officers  imitated  his  example,  in  distri^ 

The  author  of  A  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  buting  portions  of  lands  among  their  depen. 
(book  I.  chap.  ii.  s€!ct.  1).  hastracea  the  remote  dents,  upon  the  same  condition.  Thus  a  feuda 
sources  of  the  feudal  laws  in  an  elegant  and  con-  kingdom  resembled  a  military  establishmen 
cise  manner.  Tacitus  informs  us,  he  observes,  rather  than  a  civil  institution.  The  nanie^ 
that  the  individuals  of  each  of  the  German  na-  of  a  soldier  and  a  freeman  were  synony 
tions  cultivated  by  turns  a  tract  of  land  pro-  mous.  Every  proprietor  of  .land,  girt  with  i 
portionable  to  their  number,  for  the  use  of  the  sword,  was  ready  to  march  at  the  summons  o 
whole ;  afler  which  each  individual  received  such  bis  superior,  and  to  take  the  field  against  th< 
an  allotment  of  the  cultivated  tract  as  his  dignity  common  enemy.  The  feudal  government,  how 
required.  These  nations  had  not  altered  their  ever,  though  admirably  calculated  for  defence 
political  principles  at  the  time  they  overran  the  against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power,  wa 
Roman  empire ;  and  hence  the  provinces  of  it  defective  in  its  provisions  for  the  interior  ord<! 
were  then  aivided  after  the  same  manner.  The  of  society.  The  bond  of  political  union  was  ex 
most  considerable  allotment  was  bestowed  on  the    tremely  feeble;  and  the  sources  of  anarchy  wer 
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xflaneiable.    llie  powerftd  vassals  of  the  crown  hours.     It  was  this  inefficiency  of  the  feudal 

WD  extorted  a  coofirmation  for  life  of  those  militia,  perhaps,  that  saved  Europe  during  the 

ennts  of  land  which,  heing  at  first  purely  gra-  middle  ages  m>m  the  danger  of  universal  monar- 

tmous,  had  been  bestowed  only  during  pleasure,  chy.    In  times,  wh^n  princes  had  little  notion 

T^  then  succeeded  in  having  them  converted  of  confederacies  for  mutual  protection,  it  is  hard 

t&to  hereditary  possessions ;  and  at  length  in  to  say,  what  might  not  have  been  the  successes 

laderii^  them  unalienable.    The  crown  vassals,  of  an  Otho  the  Great,  a  Frederic  Barbarossa,  or 

after  bring  secured  the  possession  of  their  lands  a  Philip  Augustus,  if  they  could  have  vrielded 

^  dignities,  were  led  by  the  feudal  institutions  the  whole  force  of  their  subjects  whenever  their 

'■0  KWf  and  still  more  dangerous  encroachments  ambition  required.    If  an  empire  equally  cxten- 

"2  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign.    They  ob-  sive  with  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  supported  by 

oioed  the  power  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  military  despotism,  had  been  formea  about  the 

ciril  and  cnminal,  within  their  own  territories ;  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries,  the  seeds  of  com- 

tbv  ri?ht  of  coining  money ;  together  with  the  merce  and  liberty,  just  then  beginning  to  shoot, 

pnvileve  of  carryitig  on  war  against  their  private  would  have  perished ;  and  Europe,  reduced  to  a 

e»miei  in  their  own  name,  and  by  their  own  barbarous  servitude,  might  have  fallen  before 

utiMrity.    Subordination  was  almost  lost,  and  the  free  barbarians  of  Tartary. 

prions  of  superior  rank  aspired  at  indepen-       '  If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a  scheme 

litnce.    Hence  a  kingdom,  considerable  in  name  of  civil  freedom,  it  bears  a  noble  countonance. 

ud  extent,  was  broken  into  as  many  separate  To  the  feudal  law  it  is  owing,  that  the  very 

znocipaiities  as  it  contained  powernil  barons,  names  of  right  and  privilege  were   not  swept 

USousand  causes  of  jealousy  and  discord  sprang  away,  as  in  Asia,  by  Uie  desolating  hand  c: 

p  among  them,  and  gave  rise  to  as  many  wars,  power.  The  tyranny  which,  on  every  favorable 

^•'try  country  in  Europe,  wasted  or  kept  in  con-  moment,    was  breaking  through  all  barriers, 

'Qoaj  alarm  during  these  endless  contests,  was  would  have  rioted  without  control,  if,  when  the 

-tltd  with  castles  and  places  of  strength,  erected  people  were  poor  and  disunited,  the  nobility  had 

^rthe  security  of  the  inhabitants,  not  against  not  been  brave  and  free.    So  far  as  the  sphere 

-)T^  force,  but   against  internal  hostilities,  of  feudality  extended,  it  diffiised  the  spirit  of 

hiicd  an  almost  universal  anarchy  prevailed,  liberty,  and  the  notions  of  private  right.    Evei^ 

"^^  guilty  escaped  punishment,  and  the  innocent  one,  I  think,  will  acknowl^ge  this,  who  consi- 

ctJd  not  find  protection.    Such  was  the  state  of  ders  the  limitations  of  the  services  of  vassalage, 

^rope  with  respect  to  the  interior  administra-  so  cautiously  marked  in  those  law-books  which 

^  of  government  from   the  seventh  to  the  are  the  records  of  customs,  the  reciprocity  of  ob- 

'i^mth  century.  This  Sjrstem  likewise  prevented  ligation  between  the  lord  and  his  tenant,  the 

tattoos  from  acting  with  vigor  in  their  external  consent  required  in  every  measure  of  a  legisla- 

<!)entions.    Besides,  the  feudal  anarchy  had  a  tive  or  general  nature,  me  security,  above  all, 

^  influence  on  the  character  and  improvement  which  every  vassal  found  in  the  administration 

<  the  human  mind.     Without  the  protection  of  of  justice  by  his  peers,  and  even  (we  may  in  this 

*  r^.nilar  government,  and  the  certainty  of  per-  sense  say)  in  the  trial  by  combat.  The  bulk  of 
»"^  security,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  men  the  people,  it  is  true,  were  degraded  by  servi- 
' !!  make  any  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  ^de ;  but  this  had  no  connexion  with  the  feudal 

*  um  at  attaimng  refinement  in  taste  or  manners,  tenures. 

'  i^Uhan  a  century  after  the  barbarous  na-       'The  peace  and  good  order  of  society  were 

2^  settled  m  their  new  conquests,  almost  all  not  promoted  by  this  system.    Though  private 

''-■  effects  of  the  knowledge  and  civility  which  wars  did  not  originate  in  the  feudal  customs,  it 

'•^  Romans  had  spread  through   Europe  dis-  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they   were  per- 

appeared.     The   human  mind,  neglected,   un-  petuated  by  so  convenient  an  institution,  which 

"jiti>-aH,  and  depressed,  sunk  into  the  most  mdeed  owed  its  universal  establishment  to  no 

'^ifotrnJ  ignorance.    The  inhabitants  of  Europe  other  cause.     And  as  predominant  habits  of 

^nnethis  period  were  not  only  strangers  to  tne  warfare  are  totally  iricconcileable  with  those  of 

i-'is  which  embellish  a  polishea  age,  but  desti-  industry,  not  merely  by  the  immediate  works  of 

''^  of  the  virtues  which  abound  among  people  destruction  which  render  its  efforts  unavailing, 

"I  '  continue  in  a  simple  state.  but  through  that  contempt  of  peaceful  occupa- 

^'je  ablest  modern  picture  of  the  advantages  tions  which  they   produce,   thf  feudal  system 

•''>>  <iindvantages  of  the  feudal  system  is  found  must  have  been  intrinsically  adverse  to  the  ac- 

>'iiapf  in  Mr.  IIallam*s  work  on  the  Middle  cumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  improvement  of 

■<-^-'  He  thus  exhibits  both  sides  of  the  subject,  those  arts,  which  mitigate  the  evils,  or  abridge 

'^>ir.  Utility  of  any  form  of  polity  may  be  es-  the  labors  of  mankind. 

-atied,  by  its  effect  upon  national   greatness        'But  as  a  school  of  moral  discipline,  the  feu- 

*-•  security,   upon  civil  liberty  and   private  dal  institutions  were  perhaps  most  to  be  valued. 

■  -  s  npon  the  tranquillity  and  order  of  society.  Society  had  sunk,  for  several  centuries  after  the 

n  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  wealth,  or  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  into  a  condi- 

'  "3  the  c^eneral  tone  of  moral  sentiment  and  tion  of  utter  depravity ;  where,  if  any  vices  could 

'  '7-?.    The  feudal  constitution  was  certainly,  be  selected  as  more  eminently  characteristic  than 

»*  U  been  observed  already,  little  adapted  for  others,  they  were  falsehood,  treachery,  and  in- 

' ;  defence  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  far  less  for  gratitude.    In  slowly  purging  off  the  lees  of  this 

^-i^-aies  of  conquest.    But,  as  it  prevailed  alike  extreme  corruption,  tne  feudal  spirit  exerted  its 

^  iereral  adjacent  countries,  none  had  any  thing  ameliorating  influence.    Violation  cf  faith  stood 

^  («![  from  the  military  superiority  of  its  neigh-  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes,  most  repugnant 
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to  the  very  essence  of  a  feudal  tenure,  most 
severely  and  promptly  avenged,  most  branded 
by  general  infamy.  The  feudal  law-books 
breathe  throughout  a  spirit  of  honorable  obli- 
gation. The  reudal  course  of  jurisdiction  pro- 
moted, what  trial  by  peers  is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  promote^  a  keener  feeling  and  readier  percep- 
tion of  moral  as  well  as  of  legal  distinctions. 
And  as  the  judgment  and  sympathy  of  mankind 
are  seldom  mistaken  in  these  great  points  of 
veracity  and  justice,  except  through  the  tempo- 
rary success  of  crimes,  or  the  want  of  a  definite 
standard  of  right,  they  gradually  recovered  them- 
selves,  when  law  precluded  tiie  one,  and  supplied 
the  other.  In  the  reciprocal  services  of  lord 
and  vassal,  there  was  ample  scope  for  every 
magnanimous  and  disinterested  energy.  The 
heart  of  man,  when  placed  in  circumstances 
which  have  a  tendency  to  excite  them,  will  sel- 
dom be  deficient  in  such  sentiments.  No  occa- 
sions could  be  more  favorable,  than  the  pro- 
tection of  a  faithful  supporter,  or  the  defence  of 
a  beneficent  suzerain,  against  such  powerful  ag- 
gression, as  left  little  prospect  except  of  sharing 
in  his  ruin. 

*  From  these  feelings,  engendered  by  the  feu- 
dal relation,  has  sprung  up  the  peculiar  senti- 
ment of  personal  reverence  and  attachment 
towards  a  sovereign,  which  we  denominate 
loyalty;  alike  distinguishable  from  the  stupid 
devotion  of  eastern  slaves,  and  from  the  abstract 
respect  with  which  free  citizens  regard  their 
chief  magistrate.  Men  who  had  been  used  to 
swear  fealty,  to  profess  subjection,  to  follow,  at 
home  and  m  the  field,  a  feudal  superior  and  bis 
family,  easily  transferred  the  same  allegiance  to 
the  monarch.  It  was  a  very  powerful  feeling, 
which  could  make  the  bravest  men  put  up  with 
slights  and  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
sovereign ;  or  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  dis- 
interested exertion  for  one  whom  they  never 
saw,  and  in  whose  character  there  was  nothing 
to  esteem.  In  ages  when  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity were  unfelt,  this  sentiment  was  one  great 
preservative  of  society;  and,  though  collateral 
or  even  subservient  to  more  enlarged  principles, 
it  is  still  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  and 
permanence  of  every  monarchy.  In  a  moral 
view,  loyalty  has  scarcely  perhaps  less  tendency 
to  refine  and  elevate  the  heart  than  patriotism 
itself;  and  holds  a  middle  place  in  the  scale  of 
human  motives,  as  they  ascend  from  the  grosser 
inducements  of  self-interest,  to  the  furtherance 
of  general  happiness,  and  confoimity  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Infinite  Wisdom.' 


FETER,n.  ».&v.  fl.^ 
Fe'vee-cooling,  adj. 

Fp/VER-WEAKENED 

Fe'veret,  n.  f. 
Fe'verfew, 
FeVerish,  adj. 
Fe'verishness,  n.  s. 
Fe'verous,  adj, 
Fe'very. 


Sax.  f  epefi ;  French, 
fievrcj  Jiebure ;  Latin, 
febris,  'Adisease cha- 
racterised by  an   in- 
)  crease  of  heat»  an  ac- 
celerated pulse,  a  foul 
tongue,    and  an   im- 
paired state  of  several 
functions  of  the  body.' 


— IIoo))er.  See  Medicine.  Feveret  is  a  dimi- 
nutive of  fever;  a  slight  fever.  Feverfew,  a 
plant,  a  species  of  matricaria. 

And  Jheaot  roos  up  fro  the  tynagoge  :  and  entride 


into  the  hoot  of  Symount,  and  modir  of  SymooBdif 
wiif  •  WM  holdun  with  grete  fnerU.    WkUf,  UJl  4. 
Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  Ufe'a  iitfiil  ftver  he  aleepe  well. 

Skaktpemn, 
The  white  hand  of  a  IwAj  fever  thee  ! 
Shake  to  look  on't«      Id,  Antongf  amd  Cleopoira, 
Thou  madett  thine  enemiei  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Wtre  fetfermu,  and  did  tremble.  Id,  Coriotamm, 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  soathem 
winds,  blowing  much,  without  rain,  do  caose  a  fever-, 
otu  disposition  of  the  year ;  but  with  rain  not. 

Baeom'i  Ntmal  Hietery. 
O  Rome,  thy  head 
Is  drowned  in  sleep,  and  all  thy  body/»*fy. 

Bern  JommmU  Catiline, 
Those  palicnts  that  have  innred  themselves  to  a  set 
coarse  of  me  idnal  evacaations,  if  they  intermit  their 
springs  and  falU,  fall  into /eosroia  distempers. 

Bp.HoU, 
All  fevenme  kinds. 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs.     MiUon, 
Should  not  a  lingering /ever  be  removed. 
Because  it  long  has  raged  within  my  blood  t 

Dryden, 
Her  blood  all  fevered,  with  a  furious  leap. 
She  sprung  from  bed  distracted  in  her  mind .     Jd, 
We  toss  and  turn  about  outfeveriih  will. 
When  all  our  ease  must  come  by  lying  still ; 
For  all  the  happiness  mankind  can  gain. 
Is  not  in  pleasure,  but  in  rest  from  pain.     Id. 
Monfevert  and  surfeits  are  got  by  people's  drink- 
ing when  they  are  hot  than  by  any  one  thing  I  know. 

Locke. 
To  other  climates  beasts  and  birds  retire. 
And  feveriih  nature  bums  in  her  own  fire. 

Cree(A. 
When  an  animal  that  gives  suck  turns /eemM,  that 
is,  iu  juices  more  alkaline,  the  milk  turns  from  its  na- 
tive genuine  whiteness  to  yellow. 

Arbutkmoi  on  AlimemU. 
A  feveriih  disorder  disabled  me.       Swift  to  Fope. 
Common  feverfew  is  the  sort  used  in  medicine,  and 
is  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  England.         MiUer. 
A  light  feveret,  or  an  old  q^oartan  ague,  is  not  a 
suflktent  escose  for  non-appearance.  AyUffe. 

Sincere  the'  unaltered  bliss  her  chnrms  impart. 

Sedate  the  enlivening  ardours  they  inspire  ; 
She  bids  no  transient  rspture  thrill  the  heart. 
She  wakes  no  feverish  gust  of  fierce  desire. 

Beattie. 

Fever.  See  Medicine,  Index.  The  ancients 
deified  the  diseases  as  well  as  the  passions  and 
affections  of  men.  Virgil  places  them  in  the 
ecitrance  into  hell,  iEn.  vi.  273.     See  Febri^. 

1  EVEHSHAM,  or  Faversbam,.  a  market- 
town  of  Kent,,  seated  on  a  branch  of  the  rivef 
Tliames,  which  is  navigable  for  hoys.  It  was  I 
royal  demesne  A.  D.  81 1,  and  called  J  n  Keniilf  j 
charter  the  King's  Little  Town.  It  was  inhabited 
by  the  Britons  long  before  the  invasion  U 
CsBsar.  In  903  king  Athelstan  held  a  grca 
council  here.  King  Stephen  erected  a  statcU 
abbey,  in  1147,  whose,  abbots  sat  in  parlr^ 
ment;  and.  he  was  buried  in  it,  with  Mau 
his  queen,  and  Eustace  his  son.  Two  mean  pa' 
houses  are  all  that  now  remain  of  it.  The  to 
was  first  incorporated  by  the  title  of  the  B  _ 
of  Feversham,  afterwards  by  Iftnry  VIII.,  wi 
that  of  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty, 
mayor  holds  a  court  of  session  twice  a  yeai^ 
which  all  offenders  committed  witliin  the  li^ 
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of  tlie  lowoy  except  those  for  high-treaaon,  are  Journal  of  his  Voy?^  to  the  Canaries,  and  a 

4»L   It  is  a  popolons  flourishing  place,  con«  collection  of  corresponding  drawings  in  natund 

BstiQg  chieflj  of  two  long  broad  streets,  with  a  history. 

Bta-W  m  the  centre,  built  in  1574.    Its  FE'UILLEMORT,  n.  ,.  French.    The  color 

i'f^ijr"-.'*^"'**^  -^^'ui^"  T  of  »  ^^  >«tf'  corrupted  commonly  to  phile- 

?ttse  of  £2300 ;  it  was  onginally  built  in  the  ^^^                   '          r                      j       r 

-^•nrf  Edward  II.     It  is  in  the  form  of  across;  si  to  make  a  countryman  under.Und  what '/«itfe- 

t.  wails  are  of  flint,  quoined  with  stone  from  «^.*  «,lour  .ignifict,  it  may  suffice  to  tell  him,  it  ii 

laen.   The  inside  of  the  church  is  handsome,  the  colour  of  withered  leaves  falUng  in  autumn. 

od  well  worthy  of  observation ;  it  had  origi-  Locke. 

alij  a  square  castellated  tower  in  the  middle,  FEVRE    (Claud    le),   an    eminent    French 

bcttiotwas  taken  do¥m  in  1755.     Before  the  painter,  bom  at  Fontainbleau  in   1633.      He 

B^mmtion  there  were  several  altars  in  various  studied   first  iu  the  palace,  and   afterwards  at 

pam  of  the  church.    Many  ancient  mural  mo-  Paris  under  Le  Sueur  and  Le  Brun ;  the  latter  of 

^soents,  and  several  of  brass  let  into  the  floor,  whom   advised  him  to  adhere  to  portraits,  for 

^  remain.     It  has  a  free  grammar  school,  which  he  had  a  particular  talent,  and  in  his  style 

kit  and  endowed  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1582;  equalled  the  best  masters  of  that  country.     He 

adtwoGhaiHy  schools.    It  is  a  member  of  the  died  in  England  in  1675,  aged  forty-two. 

aque-port  of  Dover,  and  has  a  manufactory^  of  Fevre  (Nicolas  le),  or  Nicolaus  Faber,  was 

tapowder.     The  town  was  considerably  im-  bom  at  Paris,  June  2nd,  1544.  During  the  course 

pTred  in  1773,  when  a  spacious  avenue  was  of  his  studies  a  singular  misfortune  happened  to 

^jfKd  from  the  London  road  into   Preston  him.    In  cutting  a  pen,  a  piece  of  the  quill  flew 

>5wt,and  a  bridge  was  erected  over  the  stream  into  his  eye,  and  gave  him  such  exquisite  pain, 

£  the  bottom  of  West  Street:  in  1789  an  act  that  hastilv  lifting  up  his  hand,  he  thrust  the 

^  passed  for  paving,  watching,  and  liehtine,  knife  into  his  eye  and  cut  it  out.    After  acquir- 

'^  place.    The  markets,  on  Saturday  and  Wed-  ing  the  languages,  he  studied  the  civil  law  at 

yafar,  are  well  supplied  with  provision,  and  Toulouse,  Padua,  and  Bologna.    He  travelled 

>^  wdi  attended  by  the  London  dealers,  who  through   Italy,  and   spent  eighteen    months  at 

*J  ^  quantities  of  the  oysters  caught  on  the  Rome.     In  1587  he  published  Seneca,  with  a 

^^  The  Dutch  also  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  learned  preface  and  notes;  and  detected  the 

&d,  cany  home  as  many  oysters  as  amount  to  defect  in  Scaliger*s  demonstration  of  the  Quad- 

^  £2000  a  year.    The  fishermen  admit  none  rature  of  the  Circle.    He  also  wrote  on  eccle- 

'  tiieir  freedom  but  married  men.    It  is  nine  siastical  antiquities,  and  drew  up  a  prefiice  to 

J«  west  of  Canterbury,  and  forty-seven  east  of  the  fragments  of  St.  Hilary.    He  was  appointed 

^OD-                             ^  preceptor  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  by  Henry  the 

FETJILLAGE,  «.#•    French.    A  bunch  or  Great;  after  whose  death,  the  queen  dowser 

^  of  leaves.  made  him  preceptor  to  Louis  XII.    He  died  in 

OfBoBMr'a  head  I  iadoaa  the  ootlxne,  that  yon  1611;   and  his  works  were  collected    by  his 

»*  teetmiae  whether  yoa  would  have  it  to  large,  fnend,  John  le  Begue,  and  printed  at  Paris  in 

«s4iced  to  make  room  for /miff aye  or  laurel  round  1614. 

•••^  JtnmtoPope,  Fevbe  (Tannegui  le),  an  excellent  scholar  in 
FEVTLLEAy  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen-  Greek  and  Roman  learning,  bom  at  Caen  in 
^^  Older  and  dicecia  class  of  plants;  natu-  Normandy,  in  1615.  Cardinal  Richelieu  gave 
« Older  thirty-fourth,  cucurbitaceie.  The  male  him  a  pension  of  2000  livres  to  inspect  all  the 
'iL  and  com.  qninquefid ;  stamina  five ;  necta-  works  published  at  the  Louvre,  and  designed  to 
'^consisting  of  five  filaments  closing  together:  have  naade  him  principal  of  a  college  he  was 
^^  CAi.  quinquefid;  styles  three;  fruit,  a  about  to  erect  at  Richelieu.  But  the  cardinars 
^  trilocular  apple  wiUi  a  hard  bark.  Species  death  cut  off  his  hopes ;  and  his  pension  was  ill 
■'^  of  tne  East  and  West  Indies,  both  climb-  paid.  Some  time  after,  the  marauis  de  Fran- 
^-^pbots.  ciere,  governor  of  Langres,  took  nim  with  him 
^L'ILL£rE(Lewis),  a  celebrated  French  natu-  to  his  government,  where  he  embraced  the  Pro- 
band mathematician,  of  the  religious  order  of  testant  religion ;  afler  which  he  was  invited  to 
^^asDi.  He  was  a  native  of  Provence,  and  sent  Saumur,  where  he  was  chosen  Greek  professor. 
^Locis  XIV.,  in  early  life,  to  South  America  to  He  there  taught  vrith  extraordinary  reputation, 
^tcsearches  in  natural  history  and  philosophy.  Young  men  were  sent  to  him  from  all  the  pro- 
^  i»iH  of  which  appeared  in  his  Journal  des  vinces  in  the  kingdom,  and  even  from  foreign 
'  '^matioiis  Physiques,  Mathematiques,  et  Bo-  countries,  while  divines  and  professors  them- 
'^loa,  taites  sur  les  Cdtes  Orientales  de  TAme-  selves  gloried  in  attending  his  lectures.  lie  was 
'  ne  Meridionaley  et  dans  les  Jndes  Occiden-  preparing  to  go  to  Heidelberg,  whither  he  was 
H  1714,  2  vols.  4to.  In  1724  he  was  em-  invited  by  the  prince  Palatine,  when  he  died, 
j^«d,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Academy  aged  fifty-seven.  He  wrote  Notes  on  Anacreon, 
;  ^cieiic«Sy  in  an  expedition  to  the  Canary  Lucretius,  Long^inus,  Phedrus,  Justin,  Terence, 
-^^a&ds,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  me-  Virgil,  Horace,  ^ian,  Eutropius,  Aurelius 
'^3a  of  Ferro ;  a  task  he  performed  in  a  Victor,  Dionysins,  &c.  A  short  account  of  the 
^  able  loanner.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  lives  of  the  Greek  poets.  Two  volumes  of 
'^^  (^botanist  to  the  king,  and  a  pension.  He  letters;  and  many  ottier  works.  He  left  a  son, 
*'^'  in  1732,  at  Marseilles,  where  an  astrono-  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  the  cele- 
>'^  c^^erratory  had  been  built  for  him.  In  the  brated  Madame  Dacier.  In  his  Latin  works  he 
^T^  libiaiy  at  Paris  are  preserved,  in  MS.,  a  assumed  the  name  of  Tanaquil  Faber. 
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FEUTFJIER,  «.  f.  Fr.  vauirier,  A  dog- 
keeper. 

-  ■ If  you  will  be 

An  honest  yeoman  feuterer,  feed  as  first. 
And  walk  us  after*  Maamger. 

FEW,  adj.        )     Sax.  peu ;  Goth.fauai^fa; 

Few^ness,  n.  s.  J  Icl.^a;  Swed.yjf ;  Dan.yua, 
faa ;  TT.peu.  Small  m  number;  not  many; 
used  elUptically  for  '  not  many  words/ 

And  he  seyde  to  hem,  ther  is  myche  rype  corn : 
mad  f ewe  werkemen,  therfore  preie  ye  Jie  Lord  of  the 
riipe  com  :  that  he  sende  weikemen  into  his  rype  com. 

Widif,  Luk,  z. 
We  arc  left  butyirw  of  many.  Jer, 

To  answer  both  allegations  at  once,  the  very  sub- 
stance of  that  they  contain  is  in^ew  but  this. 

Hooker, 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  yew  thy  voice ; 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Shudmpeare. 
Fewneu  and  troth,  'tis  thus.  Id, 

Many  handfl  draw  the  cable  with  more  violence  than 
few,  Bp,  HaiL 

No  more  shall  be  added  in  this  place,  his  memory 
Reserving  a  particular  celebration,  than  that  his  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  virtue,  have  been  attained  hj  few. 

Clarendon, 
So  having  said,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  few : 
Say,  woman,  what  is  this  which  thou  hast  done  T 

MUtoH, 
So  much  the  thirst  of  honour  fires  the  blood  ; 
So  many  would  be  great,  so  few  be  good  ; 
For  who  would  virtue  for  herself  regard. 
Or  wed  without  the  portion  of  reward  ?     Dryden, 

On  Winter  teas  we  fewer  storms  behold. 
Than  foul  diseases  that  infect  the  fold.  Id. 

These,  by  reason  of  their  fewneatp  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish from  the  numbers  with  whom  they  are  em- 
bodied. Id, 

The  impartial  lovers  and  searchers  of  truth  are  m 
great  deal  fewer  than  one  could  wish  or  imagine. 

Locke, 
Thus  Jupiter  in  few  unfolds  the  charge.  Dryden, 
The  firm  resolve  I  here  in  few  disclose.         Pope, 

The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wound  the  more ; 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Harpax  is  a  score.  Id, 

Party  is  the  madness  of  many,  for  the  gain  of  a 
f^'  Swift, 

An  experiment  very  frequent  among  modem  au- 
thors, is  to  write  upon  nothing :  when  the  subject  is 
utterly  exhausted,  to  let  the  pen  still  move  on ;  by 
seme  called  the  ghost  of  wit,  delighting  to  talk  after 
the  death  of  iu  body.  And  to  say  the  troth,  there 
seems  to  be  no  part  of  knowledge  in  fewer  hands, 
than  that  of  discerning  when  to  have  done.  Id, 

The  imagination  of  a  poet  is  a  thing  so  nice  and 
delicate,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  images 
capable  of  giving  pleasure  to  one  of  the /mo,  who, 
in  any  age,  have  come  up  to  that  character. 

BerUey  to  Pope. 

Man's  rich  with  little,  were  his  judgment  troe  ; 
Nature  it  fragal,  and  her  wants  are/ne : 
Those  few  wants  answered,  bring  sincere  delights  ; 
But  fools  create  themselves  new  appetites.       Young, 

Ralph  did  it  justice,  remarking  a/010  imperfections, 
and  applauding  such  parts  as  were  excellent. 

FrmUm, 

FE'WEL,  It.  s.  &  r.  fl-  Tr.feu,  Now  written 
Fuel,  which  see.  Combustible  matter;  mate- 
rials for  keeping  fire.    To  supply  with  fuel. 

Get  home  with  Oxyfewel,  make  ready  to  fet. 
The  sooner  the  easier  carriage  to  get.  Tuuer. 


If  a  spark  of  error  have  thus  far  prevailed,  faliiDg 
even  where  the  wood  was  green,  and  farthest  oft  fxom 
any  inclination  unto  furious  attempts,  must  not  the 
peril  thereof  be  greater  in  men,  whose  minds  are  as 
drjfewel,  apt  beforehand  unto  tumults,  seditions  and 
broils?  Hooker,  DedicatUm, 

Never,  alas!  the  dreadful  name. 
That /eioeit  the  infernal  flame.  Cotriejf, 

Others  may  give  the  fewd  or  the  fire ; 
But  they  the  breath,  that  makea  the  flame,  inspire. 

DenAom. 
A  known  quantity  of  fewel,  all  kindled  at  once, 
will  cause  water  to  boil,  which  being  lighted  gradually 
will  never  be  able  to  do  it.  BenHejf's  Sermona. 

FEY,  v.a.  Dut.  veghen;  Go\h,fagen.  To 
cleanse  a  ditch,  or  well,  of  mud. 

Such  muddy  deep  ditches  and  piu  in  the  field. 
That  all  a  dry  Summer  no  water  will  yield. 
By  feying  and  casting  that  mud  upon  heaps. 
Commodities  many  the  husbandman  reaps.     Tusser, 

FEYJOO  Y  Montenegro  (Bened.  Jerome), 
a  Spanish  Benedictine  and  writer  of  the  last 
century.  He  has  been  sometimes  styled  the 
Spanish  Addison.  His  principal  works  are 
Teatro  Critico  Universal,  14  vols.  4to.,  Madrid 
1733,  and  his  Cartas  eruditas  y  curiosas ;  both 
works  of  great  merit,  and  liberality  of  sentiment. 
Divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  occupy 
his  attention ;  and  the  superstitions  of  his  church 
are  animadverted  on  with  considerable  freedom. 
He  died  in  1765.  An  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  in  1778, 15  vols.  4to.;  and  a  selection 
from  his  Essays  and  Discourses  appeared,  in 
an  English  translation,  1780,  4  vols.,  8vo. 

FEZ,  an  extensive  kingdom  of  West  Barbary, 
Africa,  now  united  with  3ie  empire  of  Morocco, 
which  see;  of  which  it  forms  the  most  valuable 
part  It  is  bordered  by  the  chain  of  the  Greater, 
and  crossed  by  the  Lesser  Atlas,  extending  from 
the  former  to  the  sea,  which  it  touches  at  Tetuan. 
The  climate  on  the  north  of  Mount  Atlas  is 
greatly  modified  by  that  range  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other.  It  differs, 
therefore,  but  little  from  that  of  southern  Europe, 
either  in  its  temperature  or  salubrity.  The  heat 
in  some  places,  however,  is  occasionally  very 
great.  Ali  Bey  says  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  it  exceeded  90®  of  Fahrenheit,  in  his  tCDt, 
a  little  north-east  of  Fez.  The  valleys  of  this 
region  are  luxuriantly  fruitful :  it  is  divided  into 
nine  provinces,  Shavoya,  Temsena,  Fez  Proper, 
Beni-hassen,  Garb,Shaus,  Rif,  Tedla,  and  Garet. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mulluvia,  the  Lucos 
(Lixus  of  the  ancients),  the  Suboe,  and  the  river 
of  Sallee.  ITie  principal  towns  are  Fez,  Mequi- 
nez,  Melilla,  Ceuta,  Tangier,  Larache,  Mamora, 
and  Sallee.  The  statistics,  government,  and 
commerce  of  this  region,  are  the  same  in  almost 
every  respect  as  in  Morocco,  and  will  be  found 
under  that  article. 

Fez  Proper,  a  fertile  province  of  the  above 
country,  situated  between  the  range  of  Atlas  and 
the  province  of  Beni-hassen.  It  consists  of  one 
entire  plain,  surrounded  by  ranges  of  hills,  also 
capable  of  the  highest  cultivation.  To  the  east 
it  has  extensive  dependencies. 

Ff.z.  a  city  of  Morocco,  the  capital  of  the  kinpj- 
dom  of  that  name,  situated  near  the  bottom  of  a 
funnel-shaped  valley,  the  surrounding  hills  of 
which  are  covered  with  woods  and  orchards. 
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Ibysmroimd  it,  indeed,  on  all  sides  except  the  Mahommedan  countries  is  displayed  solely  in 
Hth  md  north-east.  It  consists  of  the  Oki  and  the  interior,  where  spacious  courts  are  found, 
fir  UmUf  Che  latter  of  which  is  almost  entirely  and  the  apartments  are  decorated  with  paint- 
iiBikofi  the  heights  which  encompass  the  other,  ings,  arabesques,  and  often  with  gold  and  silver, 
kg  chiefly  mhabited  by  Jews.  Cnenier,  though  while  the  walls  of  the  houses,  next  the  street,  are 
'*  tiiuiks  the  description  of  Leo  exaggerated,  built  of  mud,  and  in  many  places  cracked  and 
visits  that  Fes  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  felling.  He  states  the  population  at  100,000, 
^ts  in  the  empire.  The  finest  edifice  is  the  and  it  was  double  this  amount  till  reduced  by  a 
aosqae  of  Carubin,  built  during  the  most  late  plague.  Mr.  Jackson^  from  the  public 
inBishiog  period  of  Fez,  and  described  by  Leo  documents  to  which  he  had  access,  makes  it 
eimiJeaod  a  half  in  circumference.  Euro-  380,000.  It  is  230  miles  north^^ast  of  Morocco. 
pQBi,  boweyer,  are  not  permitted  to  see  it.  The  F£ZZAN,  a  considerable  country  in  the  north- 
X?  contains  200  caravanseras,  or  inns,  called  east  part  of  Central  Africa,  to  the  south  of  Bar- 
bdiques,  which  are  tolerably  convenient,  bary,  forms  a  sort  of  island  in  the  midst  of  that 
1^  are  two  or  three  stories  high,  with  galleries  immense  desert  of  sand  which  reaches  as  far  as 
'i^  the  court,  which  is  always  in  the  centre  the  Niger.  It  is  tributary  to  the  dey  of  Tripoli, 
^admits  light  into  the  apartments.  The  tra-  from  which  its  nearest  part  is  about  250  miles 
'alcf,  however,  is  not  supplied  with  provisions,  south-east.  Its  northern  extremity,  at  the  well 
''even  bedding.  His  whole  accommodation  is  of  Bonjem,  is  in  lat.  30^  35',  and  its  southern 
>9X)m  and  a  mat  The  streets  generally  are  limit  at  Tegerry  in  lat.  24®  4'  N.  Its  length  is 
^  and  dirty,  and  so  narrow  in  some  parts  that  therefore  about  450  miles.  On  the  north-east  it 
^per«ons  can  scarcely  ride  abreast  Several  is  bounded  by  the  White  Mountains  of  Harutz. 
i  the  buildings  that  me  the  streets  are  dilapi-  This  country  was  known  to  the  ancients  under 
u£d,  and  some  of  them  propped  up.  Tne  the  title  of  the  Phazania  Regio,  and  the  country 
*-^  are  httle  better  than  mere  stalls,  where  of  the  Garamantes ;  Garama,  its  ancient  capital, 
^iedeataiy  occupant  sits  surrounded  by  bas-  has  been  recognised  by  major  Rennell  in  the 
(iQ^V)  which  he  points  his  customers  as  they  modem  Germa.  The  name  of  Fasan,  or  Fezzan, 
^.  Tlie  markets,  however,  are  immensely  seems  to  have  been  imposed  by  the  Saracens, 
c:*ded,  as  there  is  no  other  place  in  that  part  when  they  overran  this  with  all  the  rest  of  north- 
i^  country  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  town ;  em  Africa,  and  established  the  Mahommedan 
'^  the  Arabs  of  the  surrounding  re.^ions  resort    faith  here. 

'-jha  to  purchase  all  the  foreign  and  manufac-  Though,  compared  with  the  surrounding  dis- 
^  articles  their,  domestic  habits  require,  or  tricts,  Fezzan  is  tolerably  fertile,  the  want  of 
te:  means  afford.  Fez  and  Morocco  are  also  water  precludes  almost  every  kind  of  steady  cul- 
3ii marts  for  the  Soudan  trade;  the  former  has  tivation:  there  are  only  three  springs  in  the 
•^200caravanseras.  whole  of  this  vast  tract    Water  is  sometimes 

ijid  Fei  was  founded  tovrards  the  close  of  the  found  in  beds  of  clay,  in  some  places  at  ten  or 
^  century,  by  Edris,  a  Barbary  &rmer ;  and  twelve  feet  below  the  surface.  Trees  of  tlie  mi- 
'  ixm  became  me  capital  of  all  the  western  mosa  species,  called  talh,  are  occasionally  seen, 
Wco  states.  In  the  twelfth  century  Leo  and  near  the  towns  a  scanty  stock  of  palms  ap- 
^^^^anas  describes  it  as  containing  700  temples  pears,  with  a  few  esculent  vegetables.  Small 
^  mosques,  of  which  fifty  were  magnificent,  patches  of  grain  are  sometimes  raised  with  great 
^  adorned  with  marble  pillars.  Such  was  the  labor  and  care ;  but  the  trouble  of  keeping  the 
^^=^0D  in  which  it  was  held,  that,  when  the  soil  moist  causes  the  largest  of  these  patches  not 
'«!  to  Mecca  vras  occasionally  shut  up,  pil-  to  exceed  an  acre.  The  water  is  drawn  by  asses 
^^a§es  were  made  to  Fez.  It  was  no  less  fa-  from  the  wells,  by  very  complicated  machinery, 
-  '-^  8S  a  school  of  learning.  Its  numerous  and  small  channels  are  cut  from  the  reservoirs  to 
'nJsfor  philosophy,  physic,  and  astronomy,  the  gardens.  Nearly  all  the  water  of  Fezzan  is 
'^  resorted  to  from  all  the  Mahommedjui  brackish.  Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  in  Octo- 
^.'ioms  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  even  at-  ber  and  November,  and  reaped  in  March  and 
"^  by  Christians.  The  population  was  also  April»  and  until  the  last  month  the  crops  require 
'^<aoflally  replenished  from  the  opposite  shores  watering  twice  a  week.  The  principal  vegetable 
I  Europe,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  products  are — Indian  com,  wheat,  barley,  beans. 
'^^hsh  war  with  Spain.  The  remains  of  its  in-  and  peas,  with  some  small  seeds.  A  species  of 
-^tions  still  exist,  but  most  that  was  valuable  clover  is  sown  in  January  and  Febmary,  and  will 
-^  ]^g  since  vanished .  bear  cutting  repeatedly,  as  food  for  the  horses 

^studies  are  confined  to  the  Koran  and  ts  and  camels,  till  November.  In  such  a  country 
'^^ntators,  to  a  slight  tincture  of  grammar  few  domestic  animals  of  course  can  be  kept.  The 
•^'i  logic,  and  to  clumsy  astronomical  observa-  camel,  best  adapted  to  its  wants,  is  therefore  the 
^made  solely  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  time  most  numerous.  Horses,  asses,  cows,  sheep,  and 
^t&eir religious  exercises.  They  have  Euclid  in  goats  are  scarce,  and  only  a  very  few  dogs  of  the 
^^  Tolomes,  neither  copied  nor  read.  The  greyhound  species  are  seen.  The  wild  animals 
'^ fits  crosslegged  on  the  ground,  and  repeats  include  the  tiger-cat,  the  hyaena,  fox,  jackal, 
■"-idnwlmg  tone,  between  singing  and  crying,  buffalo,  antelope,  gerboa,  rabbits,  and  hares. 
^'^  whidi  are  echoed  by  the  scholars  seat^  Among  the  birds  are  the  ostrich,  eagle,  vulture, 
y^him.  Their  religious  prejudices  exclude  hawk,  wild  turkey,  and  raven,  with  several 
'^  fix>in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  medicine,  smaller  birds,  besides  domestic  fowls,  partridges, 
'-^  I^'  describes  F^ez  as  a  singular  mixture  of  pigeons,  ducks,  and  geese.  The  chief  mineral 
^ur  and  ruin.     The  magnificence  usual  in    productioBS  are  similar  to  those  of  many  other 
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regions  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  may  be  taken  contriyed  to  get  the  government  of  the  countiy 

as  a  specimen  of  the  rest  that  are  less  known,  into  his  own  hands,  by  promising  fhe  bashaw  to 

Soda,  rock-salt,  alum,  gypsum,  saltpetre,  and  triple  the  amount  of  the  annual  tribute.  For  this 

sulphur,  are  all  said  to  exist.    The  first  three  purpose,  in  the  year  1811,  he  came  upon  Mour- 

are  in  sufficient  quantities  to  form  articles  of  zouk  by  surprise,  caused  the  sultan,  his  brother, 

commerce.    There  is  said  to  be  one  plain  of  and  the  principal  Mameluke,  to  be  strangled, 

solid  salt  thirty  miles  in  length.    Mourzouk,  the  and  by  his  oppressions  of  the  people,  but  chiefly 

capital,  is  situated  in  the  southern   part,  and  by  the  wars  which  he  waged,  and  still  continues 
there    are    three    or   four   more    considerable '  to  wage  with  his  defenceless  neighbours,  for  the 

towns,  as  Sockna,  Zuela,  and  Gatrone,  all  of  sake  of  procuring  slaves,  he  has  hitherto  managed 

which,  except  Zuela,  lie  in  the  common  route,  to  fulfil  nis  promise,  and  retain  his  government. 

Mourzouk  is  a  walled  town,  with  about  2500  in-  While,  however,  Messrs.  Lyon  and  Ritchie  were 

habitants.    The  walls  consist  of  mud,  and  are  at  Mourzouk,  reports  were  circulated  that  another 

strengthened  by  round  towers  with  loop  holes  sultan  was  on  his  way  from  Tripoli  to  supersede 

for  the  musketry.    See  Mourzolk.  him. 

Most  of  the  people  here  are  capable  of  per-  *  These  reports,  corroborated  by  one  or  two 

forming  the  business  of  carpenter  and  mason  as  private  letters,'  says  captain  Lvon,  *  very  much 

far  as  domestic  purposes  require,  and  many  work  alarmed  the  sultan,  ana  caused  him  to  ia\\  sick 

very  well  in  leather.    Others  make  substantial  and  take  to  his  bed.     He  began,  for  the  first 

but  clumsy  articles  in  iron,  and  some  display  time  in  his  life,  to  pray  at  the  regular  hour 

tolerable  skill  in  working  gold  and  silver.  Some  ordered  by  the  law ;  he  ceased  to  swear,  tilked 

coarse  hayks  are  also  woven  in  the  country.    A  much  of  Paradise,  and  the  superiority  of  the 

considerable  commerce  in  slaves,  and  other  arti-  other  world  to  this.     Mr.  Ritchie  was  at  this 

cles  common  to  these  countries,  is  carried  on  time  very  weak,  and  began  again  to  be  indis- 

between  Fezzan  and  the  interior  of  the  continent,  posed,  bat  be  constantly  visiteld  Mukni,  and  at 

as  well  as  with  Egypt,  Bomou,  &c.  last  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  health ;  thus 

The  government  of  Fezzan  is  an  absolute  returning  by  kindness  the  ill  treatment  we  had 
monarchy.  All  the  boys  are  said  to  be  taught  to  received  from  him.  We  both  went  frequently  to 
read  the  Koran,  but  of  every  other  book  they  are  the  castle,  and  learnt  by  degrees  that  some  ex- 
perfectly  ignorant.  Dates  constitute  almost  the  pressions  of  Mukni's  had  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
only  article  of  general  subsistence.  The  Fez-  bashaw,  whose  emissaries  he  expected  would  be 
zanners  are  represented  as  possessing  little  cou-  sent  to  strangle  him,  and  take  all  his  wealth. 
rage,  enterprise,  or  honesty,  and  are  as  com-  Never  was  a  haughty  tyrant  so  completely 
pletely  submissive  as  their  oppressors  could  humbled  by  his  fears  as  this  man ;  he  sat  con- 
wish.  Their  complexion  is  quite  black,  and  the  stantly  in  a  dark  room,  would  receive  only  one 
females  the  very  reverse  of  handsome.  Neither  or  two  visitors,  aud  was  nursed  by  negresse^ 
sex  is  noted  for  figure,  strength,  or  activity.  A  day  and  night ;  always  speaking  in  a  low  voice, 
peculiar  cast  of  countenance  distinguishes  them  and,  in  his  terror,  betraying  all  his  secrets.' — p. 
from  all  other  blacks,  their  cheek-bones  being  164.  He  determined,  liowever,  to  try  what 
higher  and  more  prominent;  their  faces  fatter,  bribes  and  promises  would  do;  and  with  this 
and  their  noses  less  depressed.  They  have  small  view  despatched  his  principal  raan  of  business  to 
eyes,  wide  mouths,  but  good  teeth.  Their  hair  Tripoli  with  presents  of  civet,  and  other  articles, 
is  mostly  woolly.  The  females  arrive  early  at  ten  fine  slave  ffirls  for  the  bashaw,  and  hand- 
puberty,  and  have  often  the  appearance  of  old  some  negresses  for  the  bey,  his  son,  for  his  bro- 
women  at  sixteen.  They  are  cheerful  people,  thers,  and  for  the  principal  people  about  the 
fond  of  singing  and  dancing,  and  kind  and  court ;  making  at  the  same  time  secret  prepara- 
obliging  to  each  other.  But  their  aflections  are  tions  for  flight,  such  as  getting  all  his  horses 
cold  and  interested ;  they  manifest  a  general  shod  by  night,  and  all  his  women  employed  in 
indifference  to  the  common  incidents  of  life;  grinding  com.  For  some  time,  however,  his 
and  are  particularly  devoid  of  that  sudden  anger,  agent  succeeded  in  diverting  the  storm.' 
or  determined  revenge,  which  marks  the  Arab.  *  *  The  females  are  here  allowed  more  liberty 

A  tenth  part  at  least  of  the  population  of  than  those  of  Tripoli,  and  are  more'  kindly 
Mourzouk  are  slaves.  Many  of  tliem,  however,  treated.  The  effect  of  the  plurality  of  wives  is 
were  brought  from  their  native  countries  so  but  too  plainly  seen,  and  their  women,  in  con- 
young,  and  are  so  mildly  treatei,  that  they  are  sequence,  are  not  famed  for  chastity.  Though  so 
scarcely  sensible  of  slavery.  \'ery  little  dif-  much  better  used  than  those  of  Barbary,  their 
ferencecan  be  perceived  between  the  household  life  is  still  a  state  of  slavery.  A  man  never  ven- 
slaves  and  the  freemen.  They  are  often  entrusted  tures  to  speak  of  his  women ;  is  reproached  if  he 
with  their  master's  affairs,  and,  when  any  of  the  spends  much  time  in  their  company ;  never  eats 
fiimily  die,  one  of  the  slaves  is  generally  liberated,  with  them,  but  is  waited  upon  at  his  meals,  and 

The  population  scattered  over  this  wild  waste  fanned  by  them  while  he  sleeps;  yet  these  poor 

is    estimated    by   Mr.    Ilorneman    to   amount  boings,  never   having  enjoyed   the    sweets   of 

only    to    70,000  or    75,000    souls,   of   which  liberty  or  affection,  are,  in  spite  of  their  hum  ilia- 

Moonouk,  as  we  have  seen,  contains,  accord-  tion,  comparatively  happy.     The  authority  of 

ing  to  Lyon,  about  2,500.    The  government  parents  over  children  is  very  great,  some  fathers 

was    hereditaiy  in   a  black   family  of  shreefs  of  the  better  class  not  allowing  their  sons  to  eat, 

for  more  than  five  centuries,  but  tributary  to  the  or  sit  down  in  their  presence,  till  they  become 

biishaw  of  Tripoli.    This  tribute  was  collected  men ;  the  poorer  orders,  however,  are  less  strict.* 

by  Mukni,  the  present  sultan  of  Fezzan,  y^ho  Specimens  of  rock  collected  by  captain  Lyon^ 
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-rjnoss  paxts  of  his  journey,  have  enabled  barren  and  miserable  country.    In  our  general 

zkaot  Backland  of  Oxford,  to  determine  the  article  on  Africa,  par.  254 — 356,  will  be  foond 

.<«gKal  stroctore  of  Tripoli  and  Fezzan ;  all  several  interesting  particulars  of  the  people  and 

;vtucb  may  be  referred  to  the  three  formations,  mannen,  supplied  oy  captain  Lyon. 

Bull;  2.  Tertiaiv  limestone,  of  about  the  FIANONA,  a  borough  and  castle  of  Italy,  in 

sc  ^  with  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris ;  3.  the  province  of  Istria,  and  district  of  Albona, 

^-v  red  sandstone.     The  Soudah,  or  Black  four  miles  from  Albona,  and  one  from  the  coast. 

jiuBiuDS,  are  of  basaltic  (brmation ;  their  di-  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  a  rivulet  which  turns 

^-j.^  is  east  and  west,  and  they  extend  proba-  twenty-two  mills.    It  is  seated  on  the  Gulf  of 

J  acros  the  continent,    Homeman    having  Camero,  seventeen  miles  north  of  Pola,  and 

"•sed  them  nearly  200  miles  to  the  south-east-  nineteen  east  of  Rovigno. 

nri  of  Ljon,  where  they  take  the  name  of  the  FI'AT,  n.  s.    [Lat.  i.  e.  be  it  so.]    Order ;  de- 

-i  Haiutsch.  Some  basalt  also  appears  in  the  cree. 

"SM  Mountains ;  but  this  ridge,  which  runs  I  reaolve  all  into  the  soU  pleasure  and  ySoi  of  onr 

•vjWy  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  is  composed  Omnipotent  Creauir.                                      Bentley, 

w;ctttly  of  trap  and  calcareous  rocks,  the  ter-  ^'^•^  wealth  in  sonls  that  soar,  dive,  range  around, 

:ct  limestone  above-mentioned.      The   rocks  I>i«lwi"ng  limit  or  from  place  or  time, 

ian  marine  shells,  particulariy  two  species  of  ;Jf  *,  ^'•'f  J*  °^^/  i»  «»»r**^'  axtenaive,  hear 

r.Bin,inastoteof«!elicatepi4ervatiSn!    In-  The' Almighty  >i-i.Mid  tho  mimpef.wund.  ^ 

< otost  of  the  limestone  formation,  in  every  ___          .             r>   ^  ,,                   ,^^' 

.'rf  Northern  Africa,  appears  to  be  loaded  ^  J^B*  »•'•  «J  ''•.'«•  ^P^^*^^?  contracted  from 

'::6MMnts  of  organic  remains,  the  most  dis-  ^^\  ?.'  *«  Latin  /aWn.    A  lie  or  fabehood  : 

»  rf  which,  brought  away  by  captain  Lyon,  ^  *«11  ^^^ '  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ant  terms  m  common  use, 

-  be  referred  to  the  genera  ostiea  and  pecton.  ^  ^^^^  lying  appear  less  odious. 

*'  n  informed  by  Homeman,  that  the  ruins  I^  you  have  any  mark,  whereby  one  may  know  when 

:ie  temple  of  Siwah  are  limestone,  containing  you>6,  and  when  you  ipeak  truth,  you  had  best  tell 

"^J&ctWM  of  shells  and  small  marine  animals ;  **  ■■••                                                    Arbtuhmi, 

=i from  this  place,  westerly,  the  face  of  the  ^J^^^^  ^,^ ?!  wphiatry ;  in  vain, 

^^  cbain,  ruing  abruptly   from  the  sandy  ^*»«  creature',  at  hi.  dirt,  work  again.      Fop.. 

'         '         ^  J       "j  -v,!  J      -^u          ■  "^  I  .o  often  lie, 

-•«,  was  so  crowded  and  filled  with  marine  g^^^  Harvey',  .elf  ha.  told  more  fiU  than  1.1 

2^  and  shells,  and  white  detached  mounds,  '                                              /^ 

*^*ere,  wholly  composed  of  shells,  that  when  ^,^^.„t*,        ,        r  t^     m        .     n       \ 

«  m  connenon  with  the  searsand,  which  FIBRARIiE,  a  class  of  fossils,  naturally  ^d 

"^  tbe  d»ert,  this  vast  tract  of  country,  he  essentially  simple,  not  inflammable  nor  soluble 

•'Cades,  must  have  been  flooded  at  a  period  »«  ^^^  •  ^^^  composed  of  parallel  fibres,  some 

*fcnihe  great  deluge.    Farther  south,  and  sl^orter,  others  longer;   their  external  appear- 

■»tothe  Black  Harutsch,  the  calcareous  hills,  ance  being  bnght,  and  m  some  degree  transpa- 

•-^  steep  from  the  level  desert,  are  so  friable,  ^^^'    They  never  give  fire  with  steel,  nor  fer- 


^'  The  third  and  last  formation  appears  »  diminutive  of  fibre. 

^>!  Its  uaal  form  of  loose  red  sand,  accom-         The  difference  between  bodies  fibf^rm  and  bodie. 

^  by  rock  salt  and  gypsum,  associated  with  viwou.  i.  plain ;  for  all  wool  and  tow,  and  cotton  and 

^^a  calcareous  breccia,  cemented  by  mag-  silk,  have  a  greedinea.  of  moisture.  Bacon, 

**'£  lime^ne,  and  of  compact  dolomite.  The         My  heart  .ink.  in  me  while  I  hear  him  .peak, 

"-^  is  composed    of    extremely   minute  And  every  dacluinedyS6r.  drop,  iu  hold, 

'^'^ofied  semi-transparent  quartz.  Mr.  Buck-  Like  nature  letting  down  the  .pring.  of  life  : 

r  n  .  _  ...  ..„  Dryien, 


^^  ^^i^              *u^          ^  ^r  17   -1-   J      T~  Thi.  way  and  that  he  wrenched  the  iSfrroM  band., 

^^nndstone  in  the  souxn  of  England.    In    Ir^,    ^        ,..    ^^,.  „  •    v;.  \.^^a»  ijt 

:,  .1,^  ,      -                              _. .      ^   g  The  trunk  wa.  like  a  Mpimg  in  nu  band..             /«. 

''  iiso  ire  femieiDOua  concretions,  forming  ^     -.           ^     ,.j     ^    *  i    .               u  .^j 

;.  .  gecHles ;  th^  broken  fragments  of  whicS  ^^^,^^t::L;r  ^  ""'JSZHT^' 

-^pad^sonoioas,  and  of  adark  hver  color,  «                                                       ^^^^^ 

•Ll  ^r^   PQl»»»ed   surface ;   they  are  ..^.Cl^ft/fleSble  and  a  little  elaatick  ;'and  the« 

-^i«ly  fon^a  amon?  the  sand.     A  narrow  ^  ^.^^^^  ^^f,^^^  ^^;  .^^^    .        ^,  .^^j^^  ^^ 

^^Tjrely  composed  of  tubular  concretions  of  ^^  ^  ,.^^  ^,i,^  „  ^^  ^^ou.  and  aeahy  fhrtzi 

A  of  iimilar  origin  near  the  pass  of  Kenair,  ^^^i^^^  ^  „o„  ^lid^  flexible,  and  widi  a  .trong  ela.. 

^  <nit  irregular   ramifications,  through   the  ij^ity  or  .pring,  a.  the  membraneou.  and  cartilaginou. 

^  iike  the  roots  of  trees,  and  presented  at  fi^^ ..  ud  a  third  tort  are  hard  and  flexible,  a.  tho 

"^  «^t  the  resemblance  of  lava.     Most  of  the  fihm  of  the  bone..    Some  m>  very  maU  a.  not  to  bo 

^^re  strewed  with  magnesian  limestone  or  eaaily  perceived ;  and  other,  m  big  a.  to  be  plainly 

'^ite  jplit  into  small  laminated  fragments,  wen ;  and  mo«  of  tl  em  appear  to  be  compoMd  of 

':^bwak  and  ratUe  under  the  feet  like  pottery.  itiU  wnaller /6r« :  theM  fihf*  fir.t  con.aiuie  1^  .ub- 

^  «her  varieties  of  magnesian  limestone  and  •*»»«  ^  '^«  *»»«••  cartUage.,  hgamcnu,  membrane, 

^>»ta  of  lime  are  associated  with  the  sand  n«'^»'  "^"^^  arteric,  and  mwde..            Vnwury. 

^  andstooe  of  the  hills  and   plains  of  this  The  muscle.  con.i.t  of  a  number  of  fibres^  and  each 

Vol  IX.  ^ 
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fk/n  of  an  inendible  number  of  little  yEftritf  boand  to-  Latin,  printed  in  4to.  1636.    The  Lives  of  ce- 

gether,  and  divided  into  little  celU.  lebrated  Lawyers,  1565,  4lo.    A  work  entitled, 

Chesfne's  PhUotophieal  Prineipiea,  Qnomasticon  Pbilosophico-Medico  Synonymum, 

Now  sliding  streamt  tbe  thirsty  plants  renew,  ^  574.    d^  Cautelis,  1 577.    And  Concilium  Ma- 

And  feed  their ;S6r«  with  reviving  dew.            Pope.  trimoniale,  1580.     He  died  in  1581. 

Inveterate  habiu  choke  the' unfruitful  heart,  FICHET    (Alexander),    a  Jesuit    and    able 

Theiryifcfw  penetrate  Its  tenderest  part,  y,^^^  ^j„  rhetoric,  was  bom  about  1589.     He 

^  •'  '^«!f  *"  ""TT  ^"^'^  t:        A  ^^^^^  professor  of  the  classics  and  rhetoric  in 

Their  noxious  growth,  starve  every  better  seed.  .1           ^           ^  t    ^           u        u          liuj 

*        '                ^               Gwwr  *^  college  at  Lyons,  where  he  published  an 

The  age-worn /i6rc»  goaded  to  contract,  ^^'  ^i^i^"^  ^^  *^«  ^^^^  P<>«*»»  «^der  the  title  of 

By  repetition  palsied,  cease  to  act.             Darwin.  Chorus  Poetarura,  1616.     He  also  published  a 

New  embryonyf^rOf  round  the  trunk  combine  collection  called  Musaeum,  Rhetoricum  et  Poeti- 

With  quick  embrace,  and  form  the  living  line.      Id.  cum ;  and  a  work  with  the  title  of  Arcana  Stu^ 

When  strong  desires  or  soft  sensations  move  diorum  omnium  methodus,  et  Bibliotheca  Scien- 

The  astonished  Intellect  to  rage  or  love ;  tiarum,  8vo.     He  also  printed  Favus  Patrum, 

Associate  tribes  otjibram  motions  rise,  or  Thoughts  of  the  Fathers,  1 2mo. 

Flush  the  red  cheek,  or  Ught  the  laughing  eyes.  FICHTE  (John  Theophilus),  a  modern  Ger- 

,      ^         -   ,    ,    ,          .  ,            ^^'  nian  metaphysician,  the  son  of  a  riband  manu- 

If  m  a  church  one  feeU  the  floor  and  the  pew  trem-  ^^^^^    ^  ^^  ^t  Rammenau,  a  village  oi 

be  to  certain  tones  of  the  organ;  If  one  stn^^  Lusatia,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1762.      Youn^; 

of  Its  own  accord  when  another  IS  sounded  near  it  of  t?-  1..     j*     1        1     x      1.     1      ^    -j      1.1           • 

equal  length,  tension,  and  thickness ;  if  a  person  who  ^^^^  displayed  at  school  considerable  genius, 

sneeses,  or  speaks  loud,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  ^^  ^a*  patronised  by  some  respectable  persons; 

harpsichord,  often  hears  the  strings  of  the  instrument  D»t  becoming  impatient  of    restraint    he    ab- 

murmur  in  the  same  tone,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  sconded,  and  was  found  sitting  on  the  banks  ol 

some  of  the  finer  yi6rw  of  the  human  frame  should  be  the  Saale,  with  a  map,  on  which  he  was  endea- 

put  in  a  tremulous  motion,  when  they  happen  to  be  in  vouring  to  trace  the  way  to  America.     He  aftei 

unison  with  any  notes  proceedii^  from  external  ob-  this  prosecuted  his  studies  in  a  very  desultory 

j««i*                                                         Beaitie,  manner;  occasionally  attending  the  lectures  oi 

Fibre,  in  anatomy,  is  defined  to  be  a  per-  various  professors  of  Wirtemberg  and  Leipsic. 

fiectly  simple  body,  being  fine  and  slender  like  a  Theology,  however,  was  his  fevorite  study.  Pos^ 

thread,  and  serving  to  form  other  parts.    Some  sessing  no  fortune  to  enable  him  to  indulge  in 

are  hard,  as  the  bony  fibres ;  others  soft,  as  those  the  luxury  of  mere  speculation,  he  was  compel- 

which  form  all  the  other  parts.    The  fibres  are  led  by  his  circumstances  to  accept  the  situation 

divided,  according  to  their  situation,  into  straight,  of  tutor  in  the  fisimily  of  a  Prussian  gentleman, 

oblique,  transverse,  annular,  and  spiral ;  being  Here  he  was  enabled  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 

found  arranged  in  all  these  directions  in  different  ance  of  the  celebrated  Kant,  to  whose  judgment 

parts  of  the  body.    See  Anatomy.  he  submitted  his  first  work,  the  Critical  RevieiK 

FFBULA,  n.  s.    Lat.    The    outer   and    less  of  all  Revelations,  which  was  published,  auony* 

bone  of  the  leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia :  it  mously,  in  1792,  and  which  was  for  a  time  as- 

lies  on  the  outside  of  the  leg;  and  its  upper  end,  cribed  to  tlie  pen  of  that  philosopher.    Ficht< 

which  is  not  so  high  as  the  knee,  receives  the  now  set  out  on  a  course  of  travels  through  Ger 

lateral  knob  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  into  a  many  and  Switzerland,  and  married  at  Zuricl 

small  sinus,  which  it  has  in  its  inner  side.    Its  a  niece  of  Klopstock*s.    In  1793  he  publishe<: 

lower  end  is  received  into  the  small  sinus  of  the  the  first  part  of  his  very  popular  work,  Contri 

tibia,  and  then  it  extends  into  a  large  process,  butions  towards  rectifying  the  Opinions  of  th< 

which  forms  the  outer  ankle. — QMincy,  Public  respecting  the  French  Revolution.     Hu 

Fibula,  .in  antiquity,  was  a  sort  of  button,  reputation  was  now  so  well  established,  that  h< 

buckle,  or  clasp,  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro-  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  philosophica 

mans  for  keeping  close  or  tying  up  some  part  of  chair  at  Jena,  ana  commenced  his  lectures  b^ 

their  cloaths.    They  were  of  various  forms,  and  a  programme,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  give  ai 

often  adorned  with  precious  stones.    Men  and  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  science  (wissenschafts 

women  wore  them  in  their  hair  and  at  their  shoes,  lehre),  the  name  by  which  he  distinguished  th< 

Fibula?   are   often  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  principles  of  his  philosophical  system.     Beside 

ancient  Romans,  Gauls,  Franks,  and  the  ancient  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  professorship,  he  gavi 

Britons.     Many  antique  fibulae  of  bronze  are  to  a  regular  course  of  lectures,  in  the  form  of  sei 

be  found  in  various  cabinets  and  collections  of  mons,  every  Sunday,  in  the  year  1794,  on  th 

antiquities,  and  a  few  in  the  British  Museum,  literary  calling,  which  were  numerously  attended 

among  other  articles  of  the  toilet  or  of  personal  He  now  endeavoured  to  extend  the  application  c 

decoration.  his  principle  to  the  several  departments  of  phi 

Fibula,  in  surgeiy,  an  instrument  used  among  losophv;    and  with    this    view  published,    it 

the  ancients  for  closing  wounds.    Celsus  speaks  1796,  his  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  I^w  c 

of  the  fibula  as  to  be  used  when  the  wound  was  Nature ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  his  System  c 

soj^tent  as  not  easily  to  admit  of  being  sewed.  Morals.    In  conjunction  with  Niethammar,  h 

rlCHARD  (John),  was  bom  at  Frankfort^n-  also  published  a  Philosophical  Journal,  in  whic 

the^Maine  in  1512,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  several  articles  were  inserted,  containing  som 

study  of  jurisprudence  beeame  syndic  of  Frank-  views  of  religion  which  were  considered  athc 

f«)rt.    lie  wrote.  The  Lives  of  illustrious  Men,  istical.  Among  other  objectionable  propositions 

distinguished  for  their  Talents  and  Erudition  it  was  maintamed  that  God  was  nothing  eia 

during  the  fifteenth  aud  sixteenth  Centuries,  in  than  the  moral  order  of  the  universe ;  and  tlia 
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b  voniup  Ood  as  a  being  who  could  ouJy  be  re-  1793,  1793,  8vo.  2.  Ueber  den  Begriff  der 
^'united  95  existing  in  time  and  space,  would  Wissenachaftslehre.  (On  the  Notion  of  a  Doc- 
'<  a  species  of  idolatry.  Ooe  of  r  ichte's  col-  trine  of  Science).  Jena,  1794.  8to.  3.  Grund- 
^3goei  called  the  attention  of  the  Saxon  minister  lage  der  gesammten  Wissenschaftslehre.  (Foun- 
Borpdorf  to  these  heretical  propositions ;  and  dation'of  the  whole  Doctrine  of  Science).  Ibid. 
>  coDsequeDce  was,  the  rigorous  confiscation  1794.  8to.  4.  Grundriss  des  eigenthumlichen 
<^tbe  periodical  work  in  qiiestion.  Fichte  and  der  WissenscaiUehre.  (Sketch  of  Uie  Peculiarity 
ufrKodForberg  wrote  an  Appeal  to  the  Public,  of  the  Doctrine  of  Science).  Ibid.  1795.  5. 
t^  several  Apologies,  in  older  to  exculpate  Vorlesuiu;en  ueber  die  Bestimmung  des  Gele- 
t  ..jeiTes  from  the  imputation  of  atheism.  The  hrten.  (Lectures  on  the  Literary  Cafiing).  Jena, 
^'i!OTenywas  carriea  on  with  great  violence,  1794.  6.  System  der  Sittenlcmre.  (System  of 
&d  adtsA  considerable  ferment  throughout  the  the  Doctrine  of  Morals).  Jena  and  Leipsic, 
vtole  of  Germany.  In  the  mean  time  Fichte  re-  1795.  7.  Beytriige  zur  Berichtigung  der  Ur- 
^  bis  professorship  at  Jena  and  repaired  to  theile  des  Pnblicums  ueber  die  Franzbsische 
Bdin,  where  his  time  was  occupied  in  giving  Revolution.  (Materials  for  Rectifying  the  Opi- 
p-nie  lectures  and  in  private  composition.  In  nions  of  the  Public  respecting  the  French  Ke- 
:^l)e  published  a  treatise,  entitlra  The  exclu-  volution).  8.  Grundlase  des  Natuirechts.  (Foun- 
^  Commercial  Stat^.  About  thb  period  he  dation  of  the  Law  of  Nature).  Jena,  1796, 1797. 
aetwith  a  formidable  rival  in  ScheUiog,  who  2  irols.  8vo.  9.  Appellation  an  das  Publicum 
^  fonneriy  been  a  partizan  of  the  doctrine  of  ueber  die  ihm  beygemessenen  atheistischen 
^oaxty  but  who  now  separated  from  his  master,  Aeussemmgen.  (Appeal  to  the  Public  respect- 
ed propoonded  a  new  metaphysical  theory,  ing  the  Atheistical  Expressiouf  imputed  to  him). 
*^(^soon  acquired  a  large  share  of  popularity  Jena  and  Leipsic,  1799.  10.  Ueber  die  Bes- 
zdttGeraiaD  universities.  Fichte,  indeed,  en-  timmung  des  Menschen.  (On  the  Destiny  of 
^sTOured  to  modify  his  theory  of  that  doctnne,  Man).  11.  Der  geschlossene  Handelastaat.  (The 
>^  to  present  it  to  the  world  in  a  more  attrac-  exclusive  Commercial  State).  13.  Sonnen- 
^hm;  but  he  never  again  recovered  his  po-  klarer  Bericht  an  das  maaeie  Publicum  ueber 
^tj.  Meanwhile,  his  wish  to  be  re-placed  das  eigentliche  Wesen  der  neusten  Philosophic. 
2  Q  academical  chair  was  at  length  gratified  (Luminous  Report  to  the  greater  Public,  on  the 
^  M.  de  Hamenberg,  who,  in  1 805,  procured  peculiar  Character  of  the  Modem  Philosophy). 
'^^\m  the  appointment  of  ordinary  professor  Berlin,  1801.  13.  Wissenschafrslehre.  (Doc- 
jpliilosophy  in  the  university  of  Erlangen.  trine  of  Science.)  Tiibingen,  1802.  8vo.  14. 
•)»  waji  accompanied  with  the  especial  favor  Vorlesungen  ueber  das  Wesen  der  Gelehrten. 
^'Wbg  permitted  to  pass  the  winter  at  Berlin,  (Lectures  on  the  Literary  Character).  Berlin, 
bonier  to  finish  bis  lectures.  During  the  sum-  1806.  15.  Die  Grundzoge  des  gegenwartigen 
>f  of  1805,  he  lectured  at  Erlangen  on  the  Zeitalters.  (The  Characteristics  of  the  present 
We  of  the  Literary  Character  (uber  das  Age).  Ibid.  1806.  16.  Anweisung  sum  seligen 
^e»Q  des  Gelehrten.)  The  following  winter  he  Leben.  (Guide  to  a  Happy  Life).  Ibid.  IBOd. 
' 'ji»ed  to  a  numerous  audience  the  course  17.  Rcden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation.  (Discourses 
^^  be  afterwards  published  under  the  title  to  the  German  Nation).  Ibid.  1806.  18.  Die 
-  GtLide  to  a  Happy  Life,  on«  of  the  best  ex-  Wissenschaftslehre  in  ihrem  allgemeinsten  Um- 
?"^i^  of  his  metaphysical  doctrines.  Er-  risse  dargestellt.  (The  Doctrine  of  Science  ex- 
^ffl  having  ceased  to  be  a  Prussian  univer-  hibited  in  its  most  general  Outline).  Ibid.  1810. 
~?in  1806,  Fichte  returned  to  Koningsberg,  19.  Freidrich  Nicolai's  Leben  und  Sonderbare 
^  from  thence  to  Riga.  In  the  summer  of  Meinungen,  herausgegeben  von  Schlegel.  (Life 
•^7  be  delivered  a  popular  couise  of  philoso-  and  singular  Opinions  of  Frederic  Nicolai,  edited 
Mlectues  at  the  former  place.  The  peace  by  Schlegel).  Tiibingen,  1801.  20.  Antwort- 
'y  afW  enabled  him  to  return  to  Berlin,  schrieben  an  K.  L.  Reinhold,  auf  dessen  Bey- 
*^  he  pronounced  his  fiunous  Orations  to  trage  zur  leichtem  Uebersicht  des  Zastandes  der 
>Oennan  Nation,  which  were  enthusiastically  Philosophie,  &c.  (Answer  to  K.  L.  Reinhold,  on 
'^  and  applauded  throughout  all  Germany,  his  Materials  for  acquiring  a  more  easy  View  of 
''^tbe  oniversity  of  Berlin  being  founded,  he  the  State  of  Philosophy,  &c.)  Ibid.- 1801.  21. 
'^3ined,  through  the  interest  of  Humboldt,  the  Ueber  die  einzig  moeliche  Stoning  der  acade- 
^00  of  rector,  which  secured  to  him  an  ho-  mischen  Freyheit.  (On  the  only  possible  Dis- 
^^ble  rerenue,  and  great  academical  influence,  turbance  of  Academical  Freedon^).  Berlin,  1812. 
'h  health,  however,  had  suffered  from  the  va-  22i  Uber  den  Begriff  des  wahrhaften  Kriegs,  in 
"^  of  fortune  he  had  experienced,  and  he  Benig  auf  den  Kreig  in  Jahre  1813.  (On  the 
y  jvst  recovering  his  strength  at  the  waters  of  Notion  of  real  War,  with  Reference  to  the  War 
^heaa^  when  hb  wife  was  attacked  with  a  in  1813).  Tiibingen,  1815.  Fichte  is  also  the 
^^^  fever :  she  recovered ;  but  Fichte,  whose  author  of  numerous  essays  in  periodical  pub- 
''^on  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  her  for  a  lications,  and  particularly  in  the  philosophical 
^^neot,  caught  the  disorder  and  died  on  the  journal,  edited  by  himself  and  Niethammer. 
''*<rfJanuary,  1814.  FICHTELBERG,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a 
rirfate  was  a  volumino>is  writer;  and  we  are  ridge  of  mountains,  in  Franconia,  extending 
'  -^bted  for  the  following  list  of  his  works  to  the  nearly  from  Bareuth  to  Eger  in  Bohemia,  sixteen 
/-'PpleiBent  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica: —  miles  in  length  from  east  to  webi,  and  as  muny 
;  Henoch  einer  Kritik  aller  Offenbarung.  (Cri-  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  CruttwoU  styles 
^  Review  uf  all  Revelation).   Koningsberg,  it '  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Germany.* 
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It  contains  many  deserts,  bogs,  and  morasses ; 
and  abounds  with  trees,  particularly  pines,  oaks, 
elms,  and  beeches. 

FICINUS  (Marsilius),  a  modern  philosopher 
and  reviver  of  letters,  was  bom  in  1433  at 
Florence,  where  his  father  was  physician  to  the 
Medici  family.  He  was  educated  at  Bologna  ; 
and  persuaded  his  patron,  Cosmo  de  Medici,  to 
form  an  academy  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  He  continued  in  favor 
under  other  princes  of  that  house,  and  died,  after 
taking  orders,  in  1499.  He  published  a  com- 
plete translation  of  Plato*s  writings  into  Latin. 
His  own  works  were  collected  in  2  vols,  folio, 
1641. 
FICKLE,  adj,  ■\  Sax.  pcol ;  Goth,  hvchd  ; 
Fic'kleness,  n.  i.  >  Belg.  jicken  ;  Lat.  vaciUot 
Fick'ly,  adv.  .  j  to  waver.  Changeable ; 
wavering;  inconstant. 

Beware  of  fraud,  beware  of  JwU/men, 
In  choice  and  change  of  thy  dear-loved  dame. 

Faerie  Qtieene, 
Remember  where  we  are. 
In  France  amongst  a  fickle  wavering  nation. 

Shiikspettre. 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  anapt  to  weep. 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune 's^icJUtfncit.  Id, 

lie  would  be  loth 
Ut  to  abolish;  lest  the  adversary 
Triumph,  and  say,  fickle  their  sute,  whom  God 
Most  favours !  MilUm*»  Paradise  Lett, 

Neither  her  great  worthiness,  nor  his  own  suffering 
for  her,  could  fetter  his  fiekleneu;  but,  before  his 
marriage-day,  he  had  taken  to  wife  that  Baccha  of 
whom  she  complained.  Sidnejf. 

Tbey  know  ho^fieUe  common  lovers  are  ; 
Their  oaths  and  vows  are  cnutiously  believed ; 
For  few  there  are  but  have  been  once  deceived. 

Ihyden. 
Instability  of  temper  ought  to  be  checked,  when 
it  disposes  men  to  wander  from  one  scheme  of  govern- 
ment to  another,  since  such  a  fitMeneu  cannot  but  be 
attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Adduon, 

We  in  vain  ihtfickk  sex  pursue. 
Who  change  the  constant  lover  for  the  new. 

Prior, 
Do  not  nowy 
Like  a  young  wasteful  heir,  mortgage  the  hopes 
Of  godlike  majesty  on  bankrupt  terms, 
To  raise  a  present  power  that's  fichly  held 
By  the  frail  tenure  of  the  people's  will.    Stmth^m, 
A  few  good  works  gain  fame ;  more  sink  their  price  \ 
Mankind  are  fiMe,  and  hate  paying  twice.     Yevmg, 

Fsncy  now  no  more 
Wantons  ou  fickle  pinion  through  the  skies; 
But,  fixed  in  aim,  and  conscious  of  her  power. 
Aloft  from  cause  to  cause  exults  to  rise. 
Creation's  blended  stores  arranging  as  she  flies. 

Beattie, 
But  droop  not :  Fortane  at  your  time  of  life. 

Although  a  female  moderately  ^ftls. 
Will  hardly  leave  you  (as  she's  not  your  wife) 

For  any  length  of  days  in  such  a  pickle,  ^pvn, 
FrCO,  n.  9,     Ital.    An  act  of  contempt  done 
with  the  fingers,  expressing  *  a  fig  for  you.^ 

Having  once  recovered  his  fortress,  ho  then  gives 
%h»fioo  to  his  adversaries.  Canw, 

flCTlLE,  adj,  lax,  fictikt.  Moulded  into 
form;  manufactured  by  tne  potter. 

The  cause  of  fragility  is  an  impotency  to  be  ex- 
tended  ;  and  therefore  stone  is  more  fragil  than  metal, 
and  aofieiile  earth  is  more  fragil  than  crude  earth. 

Boom's  Naiwal  Hietory, 


"j      Vr.  fiction ;  ItaA.  fit- 
I  tiore;  Sp.  fichn;  Lat. 


FICTION,  n. «. 
Fic'tious,  adj. 

Ficti'tious,  \  fictio.    A  feigned  thini: 

FicTi'TiousLY,ac[;*.  (or  story;  the  act  ot' 
Ficti'tiousness,7i.s.  I  fei^rning  or  inventing: 
Fic'tive,  o((^.  J  fictious,  and  fictitious, 

are  fabulous;   false;   counterfeit;  not  real  or 
genuine :  fictive,  feigned ;  imaginary. 

So  also  was  the  fietion  of  those  golden  apples  kept 
by  a  dragon,  taken  from  the  serpent,  which  tempted 
Evah.  Raleigh. 

Time  to  those  things — gave  fictioe  ornament. 

Drayton. 

These  pieces  t^fictitunuiy  set  down,  and  have  no 
copy  in  nature.  Browne'$  Vtdgar  Errourt, 

If  through  mine  ean  pierce  any  consolations. 
By  wise  discourse,  sweet  tunes,  or  poets' ySc/ioni ; 

Tf  ought  I  cease  these  hideous  exclamations, 
While  that  my  soul,  she  lives  in  afflictions.     Sidney. 

If  the  presence  of  God  in  the  image,  by  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  mind,  be  a  sufficient  ground  to  worship 
that  ima^e,  is  not  God's  real  presence  in  every  crea- 
ture a  tar  better  ground  to  worship  it  ?     StiUhigfleet. 

Fiction  is^  of  the  essence  of  poetry,  as  well  as  of 
painting  :  there  is  a  resemblance  in  one  of  human 
bodies,  things,  and  actions,  which  are  not  real ;  and  in 
the  other  of  a  true  story  by  e^  fiction,  L^rydcn, 

Draw  him  strictly  so. 
That  all  who  view  the  piece  may  know. 
He  needs  no  trappings  of  fieiitiout  fame.        Id, 
Another  way  to  make  a  book  unanswerable  is  to  lay 
a  stress  on  matters  of  fact  foreign  to  the  question  as 
well  as  to  truth,  and  to  stufif  it  with  scurrility  and  fic- 
tion. Locke. 
It  is  the  part  of  a  poet  to  humour  the  Imagination 
in  our  own  notions,  by  mending  and  perfecting  nature 
where  he  describes  a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater 
beauties  than  arc   put  together  in  nature,  when  he 
describes  b  fiction,                                           Addison. 

Milton,  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the  subject  of  Im 
poem,  brought  into  it  two  characters  of  a  shadowy 
and  fictitious  nature  in  the  persons  of  Sin  and  Death, 
by  whidi  means  he  has  interwoven  in  his  fable  a 
very  beautiful  allegory.  Addison's  Spectator. 

With  fancied  rules  and  arbitrary  laws 
Matter  and  motion  man  restrains. 
And  studied  lines  mad  fictums  circles  draws. 

Prior. 

The  human  persons  are  as  fictitious  as  the  airy 
ones ;  and  Belinda  resembles  you  in  nothing  bui  iu 
beauty.  Poj>e. 

FICUS,  the  fig-tree,  a  genus  of  the  trioecia 
order,  and  polygamia  class  of  plants :  natural 
order  fifty-third,  scabridae.  The  receptacle  is 
common,  turbinated,  carnous,  and  connivent ; 
enclosing  the  florets  either  in  the  same  or  in  a 
distinct  one:  male  cal:  tripartite:  cor.  none: 
STAM.  three  :  female  cal  :  quinquepartite :  cob. 
none:  pistil  one;  and  one  seed. — -There  are 
fifly-six  species,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable : 

F.  carica,  the  common  fig  tree,  with  an  upright 
stem  branching  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and 
garnished  with  large  palmated  or  hand-shaped 
leaves  Of  this  there  are  many  varieties;  as, 
The  common  fig  tree,  with  large,  oblong,  dark 
purplish  blue  fruit,  which  ripens  in  August  either 
on  standards  or  walls,  and  of  which  it  carries  a 
great  quantity.  The  brown  or  chestnut  fig ;  a 
large,  globular,  chestnut-colored  fruit,  having  a 
purplish  delicious  pulp,  ripening  in  J^^y  ^"^ 
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i^   The  black  Iscbta  fig;  a  middle  sizedy  a  native  of  several  parts  of  the  East  Indies.    It 

*r3h,  i!at-cTowned,  blackish  fruity  having  a  has  a  woody  stem,  branching  to  a  great  height 

vis:  palp ;  ripening  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  vast  extent,  with  heart-shaped  entire  leaves 

''JiKea  Iscbia  fig;  a  large,  oblong,  globular-  ending  in  acute  points.    Of  this  tree  Milton  has 

%:k,  greenish  fruit,  sli^tly  stained  by  the  given  a  description  equally  beautiful  and  just, 

rtoa  reddisb-brown  color;  ripens  in  the  end  in  bis  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix.     The  Banian  tree  is 

:  Ai:n2st    The  brown  Ischia  fig ;  a  small,  py-  perhaps  the  most  beautifiil  of  nature's  produc- 

~  :ii,  brownish^yellow  fruit,  having  a  purp-  tions  in  that  genial  climate,  where  she   sports 

•ery  rich  pulp ;    ripening  in  August  and  with  the  greatest  profusion  and  variety.     Some 

'  '-^ijer.    The  Malta  fig;  a  small  flat-topped  of  these  trees  are  of  amazing  size  and  great  extent; 

-- fruit,  ripening  in  the  middle  of  Au'^st  or  as  they  are  continually  increasing,  and   seem 

.  -'..ng  of  September.    The  round  brown  Na-  to  be  exempted  from  decay.     Every  branch  from 

%*;  a  globular,  middle-sized,  light  brown  the  main  body  throws  out  its  own  roots ;  at  first, 

*  •,  iflJ  brownish  pulp ;    ripe  in  the  end  of  in  small  tender  fibres,   several  yards  from  the 

-.-L    The  long,  brown,  Naples  fig;  a  lon^  ground:   these   continuallv  grow   thicker  until 

1  rj\sn  fiuit,  having  a  reddish  pulp;  ripe  in  they  reach  the  suHace ;  and  there  striking  in,  they 

aCuW.     The  great  blue  fig ;  a  large  blue  increase  to  large  trunks,  and  become  parent  trees, 

.;  '{Bring  a  fine  red  pulp.    The  black  Genoa  shooting  out  new  branches  from  the  top :  these 

..  I  large,  pear-shaped,  black-colored  fruit,  in  time  suspend  their  roots,  which,  swelling  into 

*  'i  bnzht  red   pulp ;  ripe  in  Au:^st.     The  trunks,  produce  other  branches ;  thus  continuing 
'^1  is  frequently  cultivated  in  this  country,  in  a  state  of  progression  as  long  as  the  earth,  the 

>  the  only  species  which  does  not  require  to  first   parent   of  them  all,  contributes  her  sus- 

^-:t  ma  stove.     It  may  be  propagated  either  tenance.    The  Hindoos  are  peculiarly  fond  of 

..kers  arising  from  roots,  by  layers,  or  by  the  Banian  tree;  tliey  look  upon  it  as  an  emblem 

~  .>.    Tne  suckers  are  to  be  taken  oflf  as  low  of  the  deity,  from  its    long  duration,  its  out- 

'^  IS  possible ;  trim  off  any  ragged  part  at  stretching  arms,  and  overshadowing  beneficence. 

"  -,  lejving  the  tops  entire,  especially  if  for  Near  these  trees  the  most  esteemed  pagodas  are 

j^ii ;  and  plant  them  in  nursery  lines  at  generally  erected ;  under  their  shade  the  Brah- 

r  iHree  feet  distance,  or  they  may  at  once  mins  spend  their  lives  in  religious  solitude;  and 

oated  where  they  are  to  remain;  observing,  the  natives  of  all  casts  and  tribes  are  fond  of 

•:i  they  are  designed  for  walls  or  espaliers,  recreating  in  the  cool  recesses,  beautiful  walks, 

^  oaj  be  headed  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  and   lovely  vistas  of  this   umbrageous  canopy, 

-  &,  the  more  effectuallv  to  force  out  lateral  impervious  to  the  hottest  beams  of  a  tropical 

'^  near  the  bottom ;  but,   if  intended  for  sun.    The  largest  known  Banian  tree  grows  on 

•^kt^  they  must  not  be  topped,  but  trained  an  island  in  the  Nerbedda,  teti  miles  from  the 

"  istem,not  less  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  city  of  Baroche  in  the  province  of  Guzerat.     It 

inrf  standards,  a  yard  for  half-standards,  b  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cubbeer  Burr, 

---^w,  five,  or  six  feet  for  full  standards.   Then  which  was  given  it  in  honor  of  a  famous  saint. 

'•  "nast  be  suffered  to  branch  out  to  form  a  It  was  once  much  larger,  but  high  floods  have 

■^i;  observing,  that,  whether    against  walls,  carried  away  the  banks  of  the  island  where  it 

'  "n,  or  standards,  the  branches  or  shoots  grows,  and  with  them  such  parts  of  the  tree  as 

*  3«Ter  be  shortened  unless  to  procure  a  ne-  had  thus  far  extended  their  roots :  yet  what  re- 
"<r.sapply  of  wood:  for  the  fruit  is  always  mains  is  alwut  2000  feet  in  circumference,  mea- 

-.cf  J  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  young  shoots ;  sured  round  the  principal  stems ;  the  over-hanging 

"ftheseare  cut  off,  no  fruit  can  be  expected. —  branches,  not  yet    struck  down,  over  a  much 

^j^  season  for  propagating  these  trees  by  larger  space.     The  chief  trunks  of  this  single 

"•  h  in  autumn ;  but  it  may  be  also  done  any  tree  (which  in  size  greatly  exceed  our  English 

• 'rom  October  to  March  or  April.     Choose  elms  and   oaks),   amount  to  350;   the  smaller 

••^o^ng  pliable  lower  shoots  from  the  fruitfiil  stems,  forming  into  stronger  supporters,  are  more 

'-'^^;  lay  them  in  the  usual  way,  covering  than  3000;  and  every  one  of  these  is  casting  out 

'  '^y  of  the  layers  three  or  four  inches  deep  new  branches,  and  hanging  roots,  in  time  to 

'  "-^  sroQod,  keeping  the  top  entire,  and  as  form  trunks,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  future 

".'^t  as  possible ;  and  they  will  be  rooted  and  progeny.     Cubbeer  Burr  is  famed  throughout 

'•  Kparate  from  the  parent  in  autumn  ;  when  Ilindostan  for  its  great  extent  and   surprising 

"may  be  planted  either  in  the  nursery,  or  beauty:  armies  have  encamped  around  it;  and, 

'^  ihey  are  to  remain.    The  time  for  propa-  at  stated   seasons,  solemn  jatarras,  or  Hindoo 

^:  by  cutting  is  either  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  festivals,  are  held  here,  to  which  thousands  of 

-March:  choose  well  ripened  shoots  of  the  votaries  repair  from  various  parts.     It  is  said 

'*^/.n2  summer;  short,  and  of  robust  growth,  that  7000  persons  find  ample  room  to  repose 

*  iloui  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long ;  having  under  its  shade.     The  Tnglish  gentlemen,  on 
xi  or  two  of  the  two  years  wood  at  their  their  hunting  and  shooting  parties,  used  to  form 

'''^e lops  left  entire;  and  plant  them  six  or  extensive  encampments,  and  spend  weeks  toge- 

^'  inches  deep,  in  a  bed  or  border  of  good  ther  under  this  delightftil  pavilion,  which  is  ge- 

"'•^  m  rows  two  feet  asunder.      When  planted  nerally  filled  with  green  wood  pigeons,  doves, 

i»tUimn,it  will  be  eligible  to  protect  their  tops  peacocks,  and  a  variety  of  feathered  songsters ; 

*^3ieof  bard  frost,  the  first  winter,  with  any  crowded  with  families  of  monkeys  performing 

J.^  of  long  loose  litter.     For  an  account  of  the  their  antic  tricks ;  and  shaded  by  bats  of  a  large 

*J»incATioH  of  the  fig  tree,  see  that  article.  size.    This  tree  not  only  affords  shelter,  but  »u»- 

'  religion,  the  Banian  tree,  or  Indian  fig,  is  tenance  to  all    its  inhabitants,  being  covered 
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amidst  its  bright  foliage  with  small  figs  of  a  rich 
scarlet  color. 

F.  sycamorusy  the  sycamore  tree,  is  very  coin« 
mon  in  Lower  Egypt  It  buds  in  the  end  of 
March,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  beginning  of 
June.  It  is  cut  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  time 
it  buds ;  for  without  this  precaution  they  say  it 
would  not  bear  fruit.  The  wood  of  the  sycamore 
tree  is  not  subject  to  rot ;  and  has  therefore  been 
used  for  making  coffins,  in  which  embalmed 
bodies  were  put.  Hasselquist  affirms,  that  he 
saw  in  £gypt  coffins  made  of  this  kind  of  wood, 
which  had  been  presenred  sound  for  2000 
years. 

FID,  n.  t,  I\3l.JUta.  A  pointed  iron  with 
which  seamen  untwist  their  cords. — Skinner. 

Fids  or  Fidds,  are  likewise  used  at  sea  to 
splice  or  fasten  ropes  together.  There  are  also 
fids  of  wood,  made  tapering  at  one  end,  but 
much  larger  than  the  iron  ones. — ^The  pin  in  the 
heel  of  the  topmast,  which  bears  it  upon  the 
chess  tree,  is  likewise  called  a  fid. 

FID'DLE,  n.  *.  &  w.  fl.-\     Sax.  pi*oel;  Goth. 

Fid'dler,  n.  t.  S'^^ '    ^^^'  fi^  > 

Fid'dlestick,  i  Belg.  vedel;  isX.fidi- 

Fid'dlestrikg.  3  cida.  A  stringed  mu- 

sical instrument ;  a  violin :  to  fiddle  is  to  play 
upon  this  instrument;  also  to  'shift  the  han<u 
often  and  do  nothing  like  a  fellow  that  plays 
upon  a  fiddle/  as  Dr.  Johnson  says :  the  fiddle- 
stick is  otherwise  called  the  bow,  and  the  fiddle- 
string  a  portion  of  the  stringed  part  of  this  in- 
strument. 

Chriitofire  him  tenred  longe. 
The  kinge  lored  the  melody  of  JUhele  and  of  song. 
Life  of  St.  Ckrittofrt  in  the  BodUUm  Libnury, 
A.  D.  1200. 

Themistoclot  being  desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a 
late,  he  said  he  ooold  tMl  fiddle,  bat  be  coold  make  a 
■mall  town  a  great  city.  BaootCt  E»ny». 

There  is  a  subordinate  wit,  as  much  inferiour  to 
a  wit  of  business,  as  9l  fiddler  at  a  wake  is  to  the  lofty 
sound  of  an  orgsn.  8aniUe. 

Let  no  MueyfiddUr  presume  to  intrude. 
Unless  he  is  sent  for  to  vary  our  bliss. 

Ben  Jomtm, 
Nero  put  ihtfiddUn  to  death,  for  being  more  skil- 
ful in  the  trade  than  he  was.  Tajfhr. 

For  what  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  we  do  make 
ourselves,  when  we  do  thus  fiddle  and  fool  with  our 
own  souls ;  when,  to  make  vain  people  merry,  we  in- 
cense Ood's  earnest  displeasure.  Barrow. 

The  adventure  of  the  bear  and  fiddU 
Is  sung ;  but  breaks  off  in  the  middle. 

Hudibroi, 

His  grisly  beard  was  long  and  thick. 
With  which  he  strung  hu  fiddleetidi.  Id. 

In  trials  of  musical  skill  the  judges  did  not  crown 
iht  fiddle,  but  the  performer.  StiUingfieet. 

These  will  appear  such  chits  in  story. 
Twill  turn  all  politicks  to  jests. 

To  be  repeated  like  John  Dory, 
When/ddbrr'sing  at  feasU.  Dryden* 

She  tried  the  fiddle  all  over,  by  drawing  the  bow 
over  every  part  of  the  strii^ ;  but  could  not,  for  her 
heart,  find  whereabout  the  tune  lay.  Addmn, 

A  cunning  fellow  observed,  that  old  Lewis  had 
stole  away  part  of  the  map,  and  saw  \am  fiddling  and 
turning  the  map,  trying  to  join  the  two  piecee  toge- 
ther ArhMlmot. 


A  fiddleetring,  moistened  with  water,  will  sink  a 
note  in  a  little  time,  and   consequently  must  be  re- 
laxed or  lengthened  one-eixteenth.  Id. 
Others  import  yet  nobler  arts  from  France, 
Teach  kings  io  fiddle,  and  make  senates  dance. 

Pope. 
All  human  actions  seem  to  be  divided  like  Themis- 
tocles  and  his  company  ^  one  man  can  fiddie,  and 
another  man  can  make  a  small  town  a  great  city ; 
and  he  that  cannot  do  either  one  or  the  other,  de- 
verves  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  creation.  Swift. 
I  do  not  call  him  a  poet  that  writes  for  his  own  di- 
version, any  more  than  that  gentleman  a  fiddler  who 
amuses  himself  with  a  riolin.  Id, 
There  is  nothing  in  which  the  power  of  art  is  shown 
so  much  as  in  piaying  on  ihib  fiddle :  in  ail  other  things 
we  can  do  something  at  first.     Any  man  will  forge  a 
bar  of  iron,  if  you  give  him  a  hammer;  not  so  well 
as  a  smith,  but  tolerably.     A  man  will  saw  a  piece 
of  wood,  ana  make  a  box,  though  a  clumsy  one ;  bat 
give  him  ^fiddle  and  m fiddle-itiek,  and  he  can  do  no- 
thing.                                                                JoKnmm. 
If  he  the  tinkling  har|Michord  regards 
As  inoffensive,  what  offensive  in  cards  f 
Strike  up  ihefiddlet,  let  us  all  be  gay  ; 
Laymen  have  leave  to  dance,  if  parsons  play. 

Qneper, 
Hence  all  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  eaid fiddling. 

Which  turned  the  isle  into  a  plaM  of  pleasure ; 
The  servants  all  were  getting  drunk  or  idling, 
A  life  which  made  diem  happy  beyond  measure. 

BjfroH. 
FIDDLE-FADDLE,  n. ».  &  adj.  j     From 
Fid-fad,  n.  f.  y  fiddle.    A 

toying  with  the  fingers ;  trifling ;  making  '  much 
ado  about  nothing. 

She  said  that  her  grandfather  had  a  hone  shot  at 
Edgehill,  and  their  uncle  was  at  the  siege  of  Buda  *, 
with  abundance  of  fiddlef addle  of  the  same  nature. 

spectator. 
She  was  a  troahXtaoaiB  fiddlef  addle  old  woman,  and 
so  ceremonious  that  there  was  no  bearing*of  her. 

Arbuthiwt. 

FIDEL'IT Y,  «.  s.  Fr.  fideiilc ;  Lat.  fdeUtas , 
lia\.  fedeUta;  S^an,  fidelidudj  faithfiilness.  Ho- 
nesty; veracity. 

The  church,  by  her  publick  readmg  of  the  book  of 
God,  preached  only  as  a  witness  ;  now  the  principal 
thing  required  in  a  witness  ufiddiijf.  Hooker. 

He,  that  after  the  misuse  of  the  one  talent,  would  not 
trust  the  eril  servant  with  a  second,  because  he  saw 
a  wilful  neglect ;  will  trust  Moses  with  his  second 
law,  because  he  u^wfiddity  in  the  worst  error  of  his 
seal.  Bp.  HalTe  Contemplationt. 

They  mistake  credulity  for  ySdett/^.       Clarke. 

Having  taken  leave  of  my  friends,  and  interchanged 
promises  of  fidelity  with  Miss  Read,  I  quitted  Phila- 
delphia. Franklin. 

As  good  subjects  of  Ood's  kingdom,  we  are  bound 
to  pay  a  due   regard  and  reverence  to  his  ministers ;  i 
especially  if  they  discover  an  uncorrupted  fidelity  to 
his  cause.  liawn. 

But  nothing  unpleasant,  or  sad,  or  severe, 

Or  that  indicates  life  in  its  winter— is  here. 

Yet  all  is  expressed  withyS<ieiiQf  due. 

Nor  a  pimple  or  freckle  concealed  from  the  view. 

Cewp^- 

FIDES,  Faith  or  FideUty,  one  of  the  vir- 
tues  deified  by  the  Romans,  had  a  temple  near 
the  capitol,  founded  by  Numa  Pompilius ;  but 
no  animals  were  ofiered,  or  blood  spilt,  in  net 
sacrifices.  During  the  performance  of  her  tites, 
her  priests  appeared  in  white  vestments,  vntn 
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*?j  beads  and  Hands    covered  with  linen,  to  among  whom  the  customs  and  laws  relating^  to 

in  that  Melity    oog;ltl   to   be  sacred.     The  fiefs  seem  very  early  to  have  made  rapid  ad- 

:&tA  oaths  were  talcen  in  her  name.     Horace  vances.       See   Giannone,    History  of  Naples. 

'.:Sss  her  in  white,  places  her  in  the  retinue  of  They  were  introduced  into  Spain  before  the  in- 

rTtuke,and  makes  Her  the  sister  of  Justice,  Od.  vasion  of  the  Moors,  A.  D.  710.    lands  were 

^15,1.  L    Public    faith  is   represented  on  a  granted  for  service  and  attachment  among  the 

7-3* QombeT of  ancient  medals;  sometimes  with  Groths;  among  whom  also  the  person  who  re- 

.  3sk£t  of  fruit  in  one  hand,  and  some  ears  of  ceived  the  gift   was  the  retainer  of  him  who 

:3  in  the   other  ;  and   sometimes  holding  a  granted  it    If  he  refused  his  service,  the  grant 

~j%  dove.     But  the  most  usual  symbol  is  two  was  forfeited,  and  he  was  said  to  receive  it  in 

•^  joined  together.     The  inscriptions  are  ge-  patrocinio :  he  also  swore  fealty  to  his  lord ;  and 

:fl^y,  ¥ides  Auginstiy  Fides  ezercitus,  or  Fides  on  this  footing  the  national  militia  viras  regulated. 

L^sm^  &c  I^'  Wisigoth,  lib.  v.  tit.  7.    There  can  be  little 

HDGE,  or  Fidg'et,  «.«.&».  s.     Goth,  fika^  doubt  that  the  feudal  law  was  known  in  England 

'-ki;  J>9Xk.fikke  (to  move  briskly).    To  move  in  the  Saxon  times.    See  Whitaker's  History  of 

:  I  baxned  restless  manner :  restless  agitation.  Manchester.    In  Scotland  the  history  of  fiefi  is 

mjy  vh^  can  the  viscoontets  mernn?  ^^^  uncertain  ;  which  has  been  ascribed  partly 


Cat4  the  square  hoods  in  wofal /idget.        Oray.  to  the  mutilated  state  of  the  Scottish  records,  and 

Ton,  tboa'rt  the  Punch  to  stir  up  trouble ;  partly  to  the  want  of  able  antiquaries  in  the  na^ 

Tm  vrig^e,  J^^»  «>^<1  °^*ke  a  rout,  tion.   But  Dr.  Stuart,  in  Observations  on  the  Law 

^  all  yoar  brother  puppets  oat.  Swift.  and  Constitution  of  Scotland,  insists,  that  allo- 

Bat  MdentaTy  weavers  of  long  tales,  diahty  and  feudality  have  existed  ever  since  the 

<>^  me  the  ^fidgett,  and  my  patience  fails.  foundation  of  the  Scottish  monarchy.     It  has  in- 

Cowper,  jgg^j  jjggj,  supposed,  that  these  customs  were 

FIDU'CIAI^  adj.  >     lAUfaiuna.  Con-  introduced  from  some  foreign  model  by  Malcolm 

FiBcTci^aT,  ii.i.&fl4f.  ffident;  undoubting.  II.     Some  say    they  were  introduced  directly 

Fddh  is  cordial,  and  such  as  God  will  accept  of,  from   England ;  and  the  policy  of  Malcolm  in 

lira  it  afibrda  Jidrndal  reliance  on  the  promises,  and  establishing  them  has  been  highly  extolled  :  but, 

•kiiensial  snbnuasion  to  the  commands.  according  to  our  author,  there  is  no  foundation 

Hammtmd'i  Pnetkal  Caieckkm.  foe  this  notion.     Both  these  opinions  either  as- 

TW  second  ofastmctive  is  that  of  the^iMeiary,  that  g^^t  or  imply,  that  the  feudal  maxims  were  intro- 

au^  th«  <mly  i^tiument  of  hui  justification  ;  and  ^^^  ^^^  ^^is  country  upon  the  principle  of 

^^  gpod  work,  firom  contnbatiiMp  *°^J^^  imitation:  but  it  is  ve^  improbable  that  they 

S^n«e»  rely  no  whero  upon  mere  lovo  and  ^°"^*^  ^  imported  from  one  people  to  another, 

obedience,  unless  at  her  own  home,  where  ®"  account  of  their  excessive  contrariety  to  the 


exei^texUy  loyal  to  herself  in  s  high  exact  common   usages   and    precepts   of  government 

M:e.                                                   Howel.  among  mankind.     It  must  undoubtedly  have 

fkax  iaith,  which  is  required  of  us,  is  then  perfect,  been  very  absurd,  .if  not  altogether  impracticable, 

■a  it  produces  in  us  mfiAieimy  aisent  to  whatever  to  transplant  the  feudal  tenures  when  the  grants 

4*  Gospel  has  aevealed.                                Wake,  of  land  were  precarious,  or  depending  entirely  on 

FIEF,  it.#.     VT.fief,   A  fee:  a  manor;  apes-  the  will  of  tne  prince,  to  a  country  which  had 

B^fjn  held  by  some  tenure  of  a  superior.    See  never  known    superiority  or  vassal^e.     This 

^^OFF.  would  have  required  an  alteration  of  all  the  or- 

To  the  next  realm  she  stretched  her  sway,  ders  of  society  from  the  king  to  the  peasant ; 

Fer  poistnre  near  adjoining  lay,  while  the  whole  chain  of  customs,  as  well  as  the 

k  pleatcoos  province  and  alluring  prey  ;  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  both  high  and  low, 

&  chamber  of  d^ndendes  was  framed,  *inust  have  sustained  a  corresponding  alteration, 

kmd  the  whole >/,  m  ngbtof  poetry,  she  daimcd.  ^^  conform  them  to  the  new  system.     It  is  like- 

we«  hooonrod  by  groat  privileges,  so  tClr  ^"«  obvious  that  no  conquest  could  be  made  on 

in  the  nsturo  of  >/,,  for  whidi  the  pos-  H^^f  to  obtam  a  settlement  by  any  naUon  who 

B  ohUged  to  do  per^nal  service  at  sea.  ^^^  already  received  the   knowledge   of  fiefs. 

Arfnuhnot  m  Comt,  ^^  establishmeat  of  them  implied,  that  the 

Towaids  tbe  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  people  had  already  a  fixed  and  settled  residence; 

mreh  (Bdward  I.  of  England)  called  in  question  and  accordingly  history  does  not  furnish  us  with 

adepgndmm  of  Scotland ;  protending  that  the  any  account  of  a  nation  among  whom  fieis  were 

;dea  wae  held  as  %JUfci  the  crown  of  England,  known,  who  ever  migrated  from  the  country  they 

■4  saigecied  to  all  the  conditions  of  a  feudal  tenure,  already  possessed,  to  seek  for  one  in  which  they 

Roberutm'9  HisUfrg  of  Scotland,  might  settle.    Feudal  institutions  must  have  ori- 

FicF.     See  Feb,  Feod,  and  Feudal  System,  ginated  wherever  they  have  been  observed  to 

h  has  been    an  object  of  enquiry  among  the  flourish.    Scotland  was  formeriy  a  feudal  king- 

'«&Qed,  in  what  nation  of  barbarians  fiefs  had  dom,  and  we  know  pretty  nearly  the  time  when 

^eir  otriffin?   It  is  probable,  that  they  took  place  the  fiefs  were  hereditary  in  it;  but  in  that  form 

Q  the  mAsrent  nations  of  Europe,  nearly  about  they  could  not  be  introduced  by  the  sovereign ; 

ae  same  time,  on  the  same  principles,  and  were  and  there  was  no  nation  among  whom  fiefs  were 

OMtmned  by  similarity  of  manners,  conquests,  already  known,  who  conquered,  or  made  an  es- 

«K?,;so  that  we  cannot  ascribe  the  prevalence  of  tablishment   by  conquest,  in   Scotland.    Fiefs 

^em  to  imitation.     In  France,  we  nnd  fiefs  men  therefore  must  have  gradually  advanced  to  sucli 

fitted  as  early  as  the  ase  of  Childebert  I.    They  a  state  of  perfection.    The  progress  they  made 

«Re  intiodtioed  into  Italy  by  the  Lombards ;  may  be  likewise  pointed  out.    At  first  they  weri* 
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pncarioos,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord ;  after- 
wards they  were  granted  for  life;  then  for  a 
course  of  years  longer  than  the  natural  life  of  a 
man ;  and,  lastly,  they  became  hereditary,  which 
was  their  most  perfect  stage.  This  progress  has 
been  observed  in  every  country  where  feudal 
tenures  exist;  and  the  same  must  have  been 
known  in  Scotland,  though  in  considering  it  we 
are  necessarily  carried  back  to  periods  of  remote 
antiquity ;  for  as  fiefs  were  hereditary  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Malcolm  H.  they  must  have  been  in 
their  precarious  state  several  centuries  before. 
See  Feudal  System. 


FIELD,  n.f. 

Fielded,  adj. 

Field-basil,  n.  «. 

Field-bed, 

Fieldfare, 

Field-marshal, 

Field-mouse, 

Field-officer, 

Field-piece, 

FlELD-PREACHINC, 

Field-room, 
Field-sport, 
FlELDY,  ttdj. 


Sax.  peld;  Goih.Jield; 
TcMtfeld:  Belg.  velt; 
all  from  Goth,  fii,  level, 
flat,  as  Mr.  Thomson 
suggests.  Champaign ; 
open  ground;  m^ow; 
^any  wide  space  or  ex- 
panse; the  ground  of  a 
picture  oi  drawing ;  the 
ground  of  a  battle ;  the 
action  or  exploits  of  an 
army  in  the  neld :  fielded 
is  used  byShakspeare  for, 


being  iu  a  field  of  battle :  field-basil  is  a  plant : 
a  field-bed,  one  contrived  for  ready  use  in  the 
field :  fieldfare,  the  bird  turdus  pilaris :  field- 
marshal  is,  strictly,  the  commander  of  a  whole 
army  in  the  field :  as  a  field-officer  is  one  asso- 
ciated in  the  command  of  a  whole  regiment*:  a 
field-piece  is  a  piece  of  ordnance  used  in  fields 
of  battle  as  distinct  from  sieves :  a  field-mouse, 
the  NiTEDUi.A,  which  see:  field-preaching,  field- 
room,  and  field-sports,  are  sufficiently  plain: 
fieldy,  is  an  excellent  old  adjective,  meaning 
roomy ;  open  as  a  field. 

Beholde  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feeld  J 

Widif.  Luk.  xu 
Jhetos  cam  down  fro  the  hil  with  hem,  and  stood 
in  %f«My  place,  and  the  campany  of  hise  disciples. 

Id.  Luh,  vi. 
I  was  borne  free ;  and  because  I  might  live  freely 
I  made  election  of  the  solitude  of  the  field*.  The 
trees  of  these  moantaines  are  my  companions :  the 
cleare  water  of  these  streams  my  mirrours.  With  the 
trees  and  waters  I  communicate  my  thonghtes  and 
beautie.  Shdtcn. 

The  bassa  planting  his  fieldpteee*  upon  the  hills, 
did  from  thence  grievously  annoy  the  defendants. 

jmoues* 
You  maintain  several  factions  ; 
And  whilst  ayisU.should  be  dispatched  and  fought, 
Yov  are  disputing  of  your  generals.      ShakipmrtM 

Romeo,  good  night ;  111  to  my  truckle  bed, 
Thi%fieUU>ed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep.  Id. 

Since  his  mi^esty  went  into  thefitld, 
I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed. 

Id,  Maobglh. 
Now,  Mars,  I  pry'thee,  make  us  quick  in  work ; 
Tliat  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from  hence. 
To  help  ow  fielded  friends.  Id,  CorUdamit, 

Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasure  prove. 
That  hills  and  vallies,  dale  ^nd  field. 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 

RaXeigh. 
Winter  birds,  as  woodcocks  and  fieldfarei,  if  they 
rome  early  out  of  the  northern  countries,  with  us 
sh(7W  cold  winters.  Bacom. 


Falling  back  where  they 
Might  >SeU-ivo»  find.  Dragtm, 

Ik  is  a  base  cowardliness,  so  soon  as  ever  we  an 
called  from  the  garrison  to  tht  field,  to  think  of  run* 
niag  away.  Bp.  HaU'$  ComtempUuiont. 

What  though  ih»  field  be  lost. 
All  is  not  lost.  Milton'e  Paradite  Lott, 

Around  the^SeUf  did  nimble  lightning  play. 
Which  offered  us  by  fits,  and  snatched  the  day  ; 
'Midst  this  was  heard  the  shrill  and  tender  cry 
Of  well  pleased  ghosu,  which  in  the  storm  did  fly, 

Drjfden. 
The  fiddrntnue  builds  her  garner  under  ground. 

Id. 
Let  the  fidd  or  ground  of  the   pictare  be  clean^ 
light,  and  well  united  with  colour.  Id, 

The  god  a  clearer  space  for  heaven  designed  ; 
Where  yStJcb  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow. 
Purged  from  the  ponderous  dregs  of  earth  below. 

Id. 
When  a  inan  is  in  the  fidd,  a  moderate   skill  in 
fencing  rather  exposes  him  to  the  sword  of  his  enemy, 
than  secures  him  from  it.  Locke, 

Field  lands  are  not  exempted  from  mildews,  nor 
yet  from  smut,  where  it  is  more  than  in  inclo^d 
lands.  Mortimer. 

Pieldmice  are  apt  to  gnaw  their  root^.  and  kill 
them  in  hard  Winters.  Id.  Huibandry. 

The  ill-natured  man  gives  himself  a  large  field  to 
expatiate  in  ;  he  exposes  failings  in  human  natorn. 

Adduon*t  Spectator. 
I  should  enter  upon  ti  field  too  wide,  and  to9  much 
beaten,  if  I  should  display   all    the  advantages  of 
peace.  Smalridge. 

Who  can  thi%  field  of  miraclea  survey. 
And  not  with  Galen  all  in  rapture  say. 
Behold  a  God,  adore  him  and  obey. 

Blackmore. 
Ask  of  yonder  mgenifieldt  above. 
Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove  t 

•  Pope, 

Or  great  Osiris,  who  first  taught  the  swain 
In  PharianySeldf  to  sow  the  golden  grain.        /d. 

iXlfield'tporU  I  look  upon  as  frivolous. 

Lard  ChesUf field. 
The  tumults  of  fidd-preanAing  and  the  freaks  of  the 
new  birth.  JVarhnrto^ 

Let  us  venture  into  this  large  field,  and  take  a  view 
of  the  political,  of  the  moral,  of  the  religious,  and  of 
the  domestic  state  of  the  world.    Robertson't  Sermom, 

Not  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red. 
With  which  thcfiddfiire,  wintry  guest,  is  fed : 
Kor  Autumn  yet  had  brushed  from  eveiy  spray, 
With  her  chill  hand  the  mellow  leaves  away. 

Cowper, 

First  with  fond  gaxe  b\w  fields  of  air  they  sweep, 
Or  pierce  the  briny  chambers  of  the  deep ; 
Barth's  burning  line,  and  icy  poles  explore. 
Her  fertile  surface,  and  her  caves  of  ore.       Danom, 

Pidd  mmrwkai  is  a  modem  military  rank  in  England, 
but  superior  to  all  others  (except  the  captain-general), 
having  the  chief  command  of  the  whole  army  in  the 
fiOd.  Jamei. 

When  there  is  ufidd^fficer  of  the  day,  it  is  btf 
duty  to  visit  all  guards  frequently  during  the  day  and 
night.  In  the  morning,  on  the  dismounting  of  the 
guards,  ho  will  collect  the  reporU,  and  carry  them  to 
the  governor  or  commandant.  *^' 

Field,  in  heraldry,  is  so  called,  because  it 
contains  those  achievements  anciently  acquired 
in  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  the  ground  on  which 
the  colors,  bearing,  metals,  furs,  chaxges,  &c.,  are 
represented.    Among  the  modem  heralds,  field 
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frequeatly  used  in  blazoning  than  shield  by  the  besieged  to  defend  the  place.    Such  are 

•  escutcheon.     See  Shield.  the  fortifications  of  camps;  highways,  &c. 
Field  Ck>LORs,  in  war,  are  small  flags  of  about  FIEND,  n,s.    Sax. )     Sax.  pen*^  pottb,  a 
f»i  and   a  half  square,  which  are  carried  Fiekd-like,  a<^*.       J  foe;  Goth,  and  Teut. 

-  -I  with  the  quarter-master  general,  for  mark-  fend ;  Dan.  Jiemk.    An  enemy ;  the  great  ene- 

-.-  -Kit  the  ground  for  the  squadrons  and  batta-  my  of  mankind ;  the  devil. 

L                       •           •4U  1             o      m  I  >^yl^  ^^^  Khe  be  maad  felowit  of  feniii.     For 

-iV'f'^Y1?^'°r^      N  F     S^7?*7»-    ,  ghemounnotdryak.thecupp.oftheloTtndihe 

.    rral  Fielding  who  served  under  the  duke  of    boord  of  the  lord,  and  of  the  boord  of  fendu. 

1  jit>0roughy  was  bom  in  1707.     On  the  death  WicUf.  1  Corynth.  %, 

•  :u3  mother,  his  father  married  again ;  and  Sir  Here  hauntis  that/«md,  and  does  bit  daily  spoyle  ; 
^  1  Fielding,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  com-  Therefore  henceforth  be  at  your  keeping  well, 

-won  of  the   peace  for  Middlesex,   was   his  And  ever  ready  for  yoor  foeman  fell. 

'  -uer  by  this  marriage.    Henry  was  sent  to  8pen»er's  Faerie  Queene, 

v  at  I^eyden  ;  but  a  fiiilure  in  his  remittances  ^*°'*  ■•  followed  by  the  foul /imd.        Shak$pdare. 

.;ed   him   to   return  in  two  years,  when  his  — Thia  dead  butcher  and  hie  >iuWi*«  queen. 

-1  propensity  to  gaiety  and  profusion  drove  ««^         vj*..^        .»      H'  ^**''*' 

^  t^wVite  for  the  stage  at  twenty  years  of  age.  p  ^^Z'''i^^      u^IT"'  I.~-^?'u    i.  u 

:-_^«            ^             ^T                'iit/r      ^  Coming  from  hell ;  what  iSen^  would  With  should  be. 

1  ^  ^  dramatic  piece.  Love  m  several  Masques,  ^^^  ^^^  ^  J^  ^.-^  ^.^^^  ^  „^,       ^' 

'..7h  was   well  received,  appeared   m  1727:  Ben  Ja>uon'i  CaiUm». 

^  -Jis  plays  and  farces,  to  the  amount  of  eigh-  The  hell-hounda,  as  ungorged  with  fleth  and  blood, 

-%  were   written  before    1737;  and   many  of  Pursue  their  prey,  and  ecek  their  wonted  food  ; 

'  -rii  are  still  acted  with  applause.     While  thus  TheySend  remounU  his  courser.                    Drydm. 

-"Uoved,  he  married  a  young  lady  with  a  for-  O  woman!  woman!  when  to  ill  thy  mind 

.-.c  of  X1500  and  inherited  an  estate  of  £200  !•  bent,  all  hell  contains  no  fouler  ySmrf.       Pope. 

i  year  from  his   mother;  all  which,  though  he  Vain  wish!  for  lo,  in  gay  attire  concealed, 

~ured  into  the  country,  he  contrived  to  dissipate  Yonder  she  comes !  the  heart  infiauiingySenil  / 

1  liavi  years ;  and  then  applied  to  the  study  of  (Will  no  kind  power  the  helpless  stripling  shield  ?) 

-r  AW  for  a  maintenance.     In  losing  his  fortune,  Swift  to  her  destined  prey  see  Passion  bend. 

^  acqaired  the  gout;  which  rendering  it  im-  BeauU» 

x^^ibk  for  him  to  attend  the  bar,  he  Uierefore  FIENUS  (Thomas),  an  ingenious  and  learned 

ii  recourse  to  bis  pen  for  immediate  supplies;  physician,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1566.     He  went 

v:!  he  obtained  the  office  of  acting  Justice  for  mto  Italy  to  study  physic  under  Mercurialis  and 

•I  idlesex,  an  employment  more  profitable  than  Aldrovandus ;   and  on  his  return  distinguished 

. 'laoiable  to  him.    Reduced  at  last  by  the  fii-  himself  so  much  in  the  university  of  Louvain, 

V5«  of  this  office,  and  by  a  complication  of  that  he  was  chosen  professor  of  physic,  and  was 

:>*3iders,   he  by  the  advice  of  hw  physicians  afterwards  made  physician  to  the  duke  of  Ba- 

^'Sit  to  Lisbon,  where  he  died  in  1754.    He  varia.    He  wrote  several  works,  among  which 

»^>te  a  number  of  fugitive  pamphlets  and  pe-  were,  De  Viribus  Imaginationis ;  and  De  For- 

v^Jical  essays;  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  matione  FoBtus.     He  died  at  Louvain  in  1631. 

is  Adveutnres  of  Joseph  Andrews,  his  Amelia,  FIERCE,  adj,       ^       Fr.   /fcr,  feroce ;  Ital. 

ai  his  History  of  Tom  Jones.    His  works  have  Fierce'ly,  adv.     i feroce ;  Lat,  fems  ;  Heb.- 

-*o  wU«ted  and  published,  with  his  life  pr^  Fierce'ness,  n.  i.  i  jtb,  violence.-Min^heu. 

'i«l  by  Mr.  Murphy.    Besides  these  menUoned,  Cruel ;  savage ;  ravenous ;  farious ;  violent. 

'«:pabli:ifaed  The  Champion,  2  vols.;  A  Journey  »       -©  . 

Sm  this  World  to  the  next ;  The  Histoiy  of  Jo-  ^Therfbt.  so  the  goodnesse  and  the/^«ies»  of  god, 

lathan  WUd  ;  and  after  his  death  appeared  his  «*>• '»»«/"'7««;  »*«>  ^•««^  ^^^J*^**?  1?."?'.^°L!?;' 

oyage  to  Lisbon.  nt^"^     ^  "^                      Vr^f^^^' 

FiELDinc  (Sarah),  sister  of  Henry  Fielding,  **•••**•     . .     ,  .             ,    .          ^   r          '  ***^ 

»as  bom  in  1 714,  and  lived  unmarriwi,  and  di^  C™^  ^  ^^•^  "f"'  '~  »*  wa.>r«;  and  their 

a  &ih  in  April  1768.    She  was  the  author  of  -'S?:!":!™^:?- ..  .^  .^^':l'"il' 


.^  «  «-.^  ,    --^-ww..w-. «  ^..™w.-„   w.  .^  soone  as  my  areaanu  irompe  ocgins  \ 

translated  from  the  Greek  (for  which  she  The  god  of  warre  with  hisySsr*  equipage 

V  33  favored  with  some  valuable  notes  by  Mr.  Thou  doest  awake,  sleepe  never  he  so  sownd, 

Harris  of  Salisbury)  ;  The  Countess  of  Delwyn;  And  scared  nations  doest  with  horror  sterne  astownd. 

Ihe  History  of  Ophelia ;  The  Lives  of  Cleopa-  Speiuet'i  Faerie  Queem. 

ta  and  Octavia,  &c.  &c.  With  greedy  force  each  other  both  assaU, 

Field-Staff,  a  weapon  carried  by  the  gunners.  And  strike  wjiereefy  that  they  do  impress 

ibout  the  length  of  a  halbert,  with  a  spear  at  the  Beep-dinted  farrows  in  the  battered  mail : 

^ ;  having  on  each  side  ears  screwed  on  like  The  iron  walls  to  ward  their  blows  were  weak  and  frail. 

the  cock  of  a  match-lock,  where  the  gunners  ^^ 

Krew  in  l^ted  matches  when  they  are  upon  The  defendants,  Jiercefy  assailed  by  their  enemies 

CTiDmand ;  and  then  the  field-staffs  are  said  to  before,  and  beaten  with  the  great  ordnance  behind, 

be  anned.  were  grievously  distressed.                             KnoOdi, 

FiELD-WoRES,    in     fortification,     are    those  Battlejoined,  and  both  itdes^lirotlirfottght. 
dirown  up  by  an  army  in  besieging  a  fortress,  or 
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ThiM^ficro$  •hridgemeiit 
Hath  to  it  circamttantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in.       Id.  CymbeUnc. 
The  Greeks  are  strong*  and  skilful  to  their  strength, 
V^eree  to  their  skill,  and  to  their yleromes*  valiant. 

The  air,  if  very  cold,  irritatoth  the  flame,  and 
maketh  it  bum  more  fiertely,  as  fire  scorcheth  in 
frosty  weather.  Bacom, 

Suddenly  there  came  out  of  a  wood  a  monstrous 
lion,  with  a  she-bear  not  far  from  him,  of  little  less 
iwretmeu.  Sidney. 

His  pride  and  brutal  ,/S0fO8ii««  I  abhor ; 
But  scorn  your  mean  suspicions  of  me  more. 

J}tydtH. 
Thru  we  see,  when  their  young  stand  in  need  of  it^ 
the  timorous  become  valiant,  the  Jieree  and  savage 
kind,  and  the  ravenous,  tender,  and  liberal.     Locke. 
Kindness  has  resistless  charms. 

All  things  else  but  weakly  move ; 
Fiercest  anger  it  disarms. 

And  clips  the  wing  of  flying  love. 

Rot^etier. 
Tis  the  curse  of  mighty  minds  oppressed. 
To  think  what  their  state  is,  and  what  it  should  be  : 
Impatient  of  their  lot,  they  reason  ySsrceljf, 
And  call  the  laws  of  providence  unequal.     Rmae. 
TyranuySsres,  that  unrelenting  die.  Pope. 

The  defect  of  heat  which  gives  flerceneee  to  our  na- 
tures, may  contribute  to  that  roughness  of  our  lan- 
guage. Swifi. 
By  the  brook  the  ihopherd  dines ; 

From  the  /ieree  meridian  heat 
Sheltered  by  the  branching  pines. 
Pendant  o'er  his  grassy  seat, 

Coiiwwiymias. 
As  united  fires  burn  the  more  JUredy,  so  a  sinful 
society  improve  and  grow  in  impiety,  and  every  mem- 
ber joins  his  brother's  pollution  to  Us  own.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say,  how  much  profane  companions  are  instru- 
mental in  radprocally  undoing  one  another. 

WUhertpoen. 

His  son,  I  am  told,  even  at  that  early  period  of 

life,  maintained  his  opinions,  on  every  subject,  with 

the  same  sturdy,  dogmatical,  and  arrogant  fietceneee 

'with  which  he  now  overbears  all  opposition  to  them  in 

company.  Sewaird. 

FIERI  FA'CIAS,  «.  f .  Inlaw.  A  judicial 
writ,  that  lies  at  all  times  within  the  year  and 
day,  for  him  that  has  recovered  in  an  action  of 
debt  or  damages,  to  the  sheri^*,  to  command  him 
to  levy  the  debt  or  the  damages  of  his  goods 
against  whom  the  recovery  was  had. 

FIE'RY,  adj.        J     Once  written  firy,  from 
FiBKiNESS,  n.  s.    3  Fire,  which  see.    Con- 
taining fire ;  fire-like ;  heated :  hence^passionate, 
unrestrained. 

Scarcely  had  Phoeboi  in  the  gloomy  East 
Tet  harnessed  hvefimy  footed  team, 

Ke  reared  above  the  earth  his  flaming  crest. 
When  the  last  deadly  smoak  aloft  did  stream. 

Fo/erie  Qiteeme. 
The  sword  which  is  made  fimy  doth  not  only  cut 
by  reason   of  the  sharpness  which  simply  it  hath, 
but  also  bum  by  means  of  that  heat  which  it  hath 
from  fire.  Hooker. 

I  know,  thoud'st  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulph 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.         Skdkepeme. 
Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mouctcd  upon  a  hot  and^Ssry  steed, 
Whkh  his  aspiring  rider  seemed  to  know. 
With  slow  bnt  stately  piM  kept  on  hit  ooune.    Id^ 


I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war. 
And  culled  these yS^ry  spirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death.  /d. 

Thien fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king.         Id, 
Will  any  man  put  his  finger  into  a  ySsry  crucible,  t 
pull  out  gold?  Bp.  Hall. 

The  ashes,  by  their  heat,  their  fierinete,  and  thej 
dryness,  belong  to  the  element  of  earth.         Boyle. 

Through  Blis  and  the  Grecian  towns  he  flew  ; 
Hie'  audacious  wretch  for  fiery  coursers  drew. 

Dryden. 

The  Italians,  notwithstanding  their  natural ySerMe 

of  temper,  affect  always  to  appear  sober  and  sedate. 

Addieom, 
See !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  spring: 
And  mounu  exulting  on  triumphant  wings  : 

Short  is  his  joy  ;  he  feels  the^Ssry  wound. 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 

Pope 
Though  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  trace 
Time's  backward  rolls  to  find  iu  place ; 
Whether  the^leiy-tressed  Dane 
Or  Roman's  self  o'ertumed  the  fane.      CoUint. 

The  Boy  was  sprang  to  manhood  :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home. 
And  his  soul  drank  their  sunbeams.  Byron. 

FIESCO  (John  Lewis),  count  of  Lavagna 
head  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  Genoa 
became  master  of  a  large  patrimony  at  the  ag 
of  eighteen,  and  headed  a  remarkable  conspirac 
against  ihe  Doria  fieunily.  France  and  the  pop 
(Paul  III.)  seem  to  have  fevored  his  plans.  O 
the  evening  of  the  1st  of  January,  1547,  he  hai 
prepared  a  galley  under  pretence  of  a  cruis 
against  the  corsairs,  and  waited  upon  Andrei 
Doria,  to  request  permission  to  depart  from  th 
harbour  early  in  the  morning.  The  same  nigl 
he  assembled  a  large  body  of  partisans  at  hi 
house,  on  the  pretence  of  an  entertainment,  t 
whom  he  made  an  eloquent  appeal  on  the  suli 
jectof  this  undertaidng;  and  then  hastened  t 
the  apartment  of  his  wife,  and  acquainted  he 
with  his  intention.  She  earnestly,  but  in  vaic 
entreated  him  to  abandon  his  desperate  entei 
prise.  He  took  leave  of  her,  saying,  *  Madan 
you  shall  never  see  me  again,  or  you  shall  se 
every  thing  in  Genoa  beneath  you.'  He  noi 
sallied  forth,  preceded  by  500  armed  mer 
and  despatching  parties  to  different  quai 
ters,  himself  proceeded  to  secure  the  darsens 
or  dock,  in  which  the  galleys  lay.  Going  o 
board  one  of  these,  from  which  he  vwis  proceed 
ing  across  the  plank  to  the  captain  galley,  th 
b<»rd  gave  way ;  and  falling  into  the  water,  io 
cumbered  with  his  armour,  he  sank  to  rise  n 
more  1  Thus  terminated  the  life  of  this  abl 
ambitious  young  noble  at  the  early  age  of  tweutj 
two.  His  conf^erates  failed  in  their  attempt  o 
Andrew  Doria,  but  Giannetino  his  nephew  fe 
beneath  their  swords.  The  loss  of  the  leadtf 
however  proved  fetal  to  their  conspiracy;  h' 
brother  Jerome  was  deserted,  and  the  whol 
fiunily  was  ruined  and  banished. 

FIBSOLE  (the  ancient  Faesultt),  an  anciet 
town  of  Tuscany,  one  of  the  twelve  cities  ( 
Etniria,  and  the  spot  to  which  Catiline  retire 
on  the  discovery  of  his  conspiracy.    It  ^ 
bishop's  see,  but  at  present  Uttle  more  than 
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:  of  rains:  the  situation  is,  however,  elevated  case;   weighing,  when  fat,  from  three  to  four 

Ni.ubnoasy  and   the  Florentines  have  villas  years  old,  from  forty  to  sixty  stone.    The  cows, 

%vbere  there  axe  traces  of  an  amphitheatre  when  well  fed,  yield  from  ten  to  fourteen  Scots 

real  extent.     Three  miles  north-east  of  Flo-  pints  of  milk  daily  (nearly  half  as  many  £ng- 

jt  glish  wine  gallons)  during  the  best  of  the  grass 

riFL  Fr.  j^re  :  T!eut.j>feiffi.  A  roilitarv  mu-  season,  and  continue  long  in  milk ;  yet  the  dairy 

-^vpe ;  an  accompaniment  to  the  drum.  is  here  but  a  secondary  object.    The  oxen  were 

fnvdltbe  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war  formerly  much  employed  in  labor,  and  were  in 

-  >^t>  unbicum  ▼utne !  oh  farewell !  request  for  this  purpose  for  the  counties  along 

r^  die  neighing  stec4  and  the  shrill  tnunp,  the  north-east  coast,  but  they  are  now  very  seldom 

^j^utt-Ainiag  draiii«the  ear-piercing^tf.  to  be  seen  at  work.     The  horses  are   much  the 

Shakipeare.  same  as  are  found  in  all  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
TVs  tbe  gay  victim,  with  fresh  garianda  crowned^  land. 

nM!  with  the  wMcndJife's  enlivening  lound,  xhe  Staple  manufecture  is  linen.     Dunferm- 

.'^laang  crowds  miolemn  aute  P~ce^l*.  Une  has  long  been  famous  for  its  damasks  and 

Fhihpi,  diapers.     In  several  towns  checks,  ticks,  osna- 

'TE,  or  FiF£SHiaE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  burgs,  and  other  fiatbrics  are  made.     In  1812 

-:&ied  on  the  west  by  those  of  Clackmannan  4,500,000  yards  of  Imen  cloth  were  stamped, 

U-IJS5,  and  Perth ;  on  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  value  of  £280,000 ;  and  in  1800,  600,000 

'  ^  Tkj ;  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean,  vards  of  plain  linen  were  supposed  to  be  made 

.'OQ  the  south  by  the  Frith  of  Forth..  Though  by  private  families  for  their  own  use,  which 

't^s  to  a  much  greater  length  along  the  were  not  stamped.    The  number  of  hands  em- 

bt,  lis  mean  dimensions  are  not  above  thirty-  ployed  in  all  the  branches  of  this  manu&cture 

:2ii£s  in  length,  by  fourteen  in  breadth;  and  m  1800  was  computed  to  be  23,192.    Flax  is 

^ntperficial  area  has  been  computed  at  504  spun  into  yam  almost  in  every  family.    The 

->i%  miles,  or  332,560  English  acres.  The  &ce  other  manufactures  are  spirits,  at  four  distille- 

«ic  country  is  various.    Towards  the  west  it  ries,  one  of  which  works  for  the  English  mar- 

!i»mtaioous  having  the  Lomond  hills  rising  ket;  ship-building  at  Dysart,  Kirkaldy,  Wemyss, 

i  ^R9i  height ;  and  a  ridge  of  hills  extends  and  Anstmther ;   salt  at  the  two  former  places 

«>*nid  almost  to  the  coast,  occupying  the  cen-  and  other  towns ;  leather  at  Kirkaldy,  Cupar, 

^6sthct;  towards  the  north  and  south  the  Auchtermuchty,  and  Falkland;   and  there  are 

'^  descends  gradually  to  the  Friths  of  Tay  breweries  in  every  town,  and  most  of  the  vil- 

^  forth,  exhibiting  the  most  beautiful  prospect  lages.    At  Cupar,  Kirkaldy,  and  Leven,  bricks 

'^fule and  well-cultivated  fields.    Woods  and  and   tiles  are  made  to  a  large  amount;   and 

^utioDs  abound  through  the  whole,  and  the  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  at  Burntisland. 

-^  are  covered  with  sheep,  whose  wool  is  in        The  principal  rivers  are  the  Eden  and  the  Leven, 

-^i  vi^imation.  both  abounding  with  trout  and  salmon ;  and  on  no 

A<*hciiiture  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  part  of  the  coast  of  Scotland  is  the  white  fishery 

"^'^;  and  the  fitrms,  particularly  on  the  northern  more  productive  than  on  that  of  Fife.    Many 

-'^^•%,  bring  very  high  rents.    The  rental  of  lakes,  formerly  seen  here,  ha>e  been  drained, 

*  iods,  in  1811,  was  £335,290  14f.  6d.  ster-  and  converted  into  arable  land;  but  some  of 

'<■:  or  almost  a  guinea  an  acre  over  the  whole,  small  extent  remain,  such  as  the  Loch  of  Lin- 

'^^n  the  houses  £38,756  If.  6</.    The  farms  in  dores,  Kilconquhar  Loch,  together  with  Loch- 

>>nl  are  of  a  moderate  size ;  few  of  them  are  gellie^  Comilla,  and  Lochpitty.    Lead  and  cop- 

^^n  may  be  called  large,  the  greater  number  per  and  iron  ore  have  been  found  here,  and  the 

^'^aoall,  and  the  average  perhaps  about  150  sulphuretted  ore  of  zinc;  but  coal  is  the  most 

■^  Bat  there  are  many  possessions  from  fifty  important  and  abundant  of  its  mineral  produc- 

'^  to  eif^ht  or  ten  acres,  occupied  by  their  pro-  tions,  and  is  well  known  to  have  been  wrought 

'^ioti,  or  by  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  and  here  for  above  five  centuries.    There  is  a  charter, 

"'^ics.    In  all  new  leases  the  rent  is  made  dated  1291,  allowing  a  coal-pit  to  be  opened 

i*y^W  in  money,  though  in  a  few  instances  the  near  Dunfermline.    Another  has  been  recently 

^^l  may  depend  upon  the  price  of  grain,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  which  is  dated 

^^47  therefore  from  year  to  year.    The  com-  1284-5,  by  which  it  appears  that  coal  was  used 

^  length  of  a  lease  here,  as  throughout  Scot-  at  Tranent  before  that  period.  The  greatest  lime- 

H  is  nineteen  ye^rs.     The  farm-buildings  works  in  Scotland  are  those  belonging  to  the 

^*agreatvariety  in  regard  to  their  materials  earl  of  Elgin,  at  Charles  Town  on  the  Forth, 

5^  construction ;  but  on  the  whole  have  much  from  which  about  100,000  tons  are  raised  annu- 

^piored  of  late.    More  than  a  third  of  this  ally;  part  of  which  is  sold  as  it  comes  from  die 

^'^'l'^  ii  completely  and  substantially  enclosed  quarry,  and  12,000  tons  of  coals  are  employed 

^^  stone  vralls  or  thorn  hedges,  chiefly  the  in  calcining  the  remainder  on  the  spot.    Stones, 

^'  This  is  one  of  the  Scottish«ounties  where  resembling  the  precious  ^net,  are  found   in 

"^^gnmn  to  some  extent :  though  it  is  by  no  considerable  numbers  at  £lie,  and  known  by 

1^  A  &Tonte  with  landlords,  ^o,  in  some  the  name  of  EHe  rubies. 

^^^^  have  prohibited  their  tenants    from        This  county  is  little  distinguished  by  com 

^1|^  more  than  one  acre  in  a  year.  The  cattle  merce.    In  1800,  142  vessels,  carrying  13,513 

^"efhire  have  long  been  in  high  repute,  both  tons,  and  navigated  by  883  seamen,  were  under 

fattening  and  dairy  stock.    The  prevailing  the  two  custom-houses  at  Kirkaldy  and  An»- 

^<>rablack;  horns  small,  white,  turned  up  at  truther,  within  the  county,  and  about  half  the 

^P^otr;  bone  small  in  proportion  to  the  car-  number  of  ew<h  wa^  supposed  to  be  under  thoai 
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oat  of  it.     I'hese  Tessels  are  partly  employed  in  I  have  dreamed  and  slept  above  aome  fifteen  yea 

foreign  trade  with  Russia  And  the  ports  on  the  and  more.              Shahtpeare,  Taming  of  the  Shrem 

Baltic,  but  chieily  in  the  coasting  trade.     The  A ///««fUA  part  of  silver  incorporate  with  gold,  wi 

exports  are  the  manufactures  already  mentioned,  not  be  recovered  by  any  water  of  separation,  exce; 

with  coal,  lime,  and  grain  of  all  sorts ;  and  the  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  silver  to  draw  ap  il 

imports  from  foreign  parts,  timber,  bark,  hides,  ^«~-                                        Bacon'a  Nat.  History 

and  tallow,  flax  and  flax-seed,  hemp,  tar,  iron,  London  sends  but  four  burgesses  to  parliament,  a 

&c. ;  and  coastwise,  groceries,  and  otlier  articles  *^°"]B^  "  ^^*'  iheJifteeniU  part  of  the  charge  of  tl 

for  home  consumption.     Fifeshire  contains  thir-  •  ^^^'^^  °*^°°  >"  *"  public  taxes  and  levies 

teen   royal  boroughs,  which   still   possess  par-  ^'''"•' '  ^'^  ""-^  MonaUty. 

liaraentary  representations :  viz.  Cupar,  St.  An-  Towards  the  end  of  the  Jijteenth  century,  and  bi 

drews,  Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline,  Burntisland,  ginning  of  the  sixteenth,  all  the   princes  of  Euroj 

Kinghom,  Kirkaldy,   Dysart,  Pittenweem,  An-  *"**^^^**'  a.  .f  by  concert^the  power  of  their  nobles, 

.     ft        xir    *             J     -L'    *          IT  •»                      J  RoberUoni  Hutont  of  Scotland, 

«mthec  Wester    and    taster     K.  renny     and  rimi,  adj.        i      Sax.  pF«^  ^e  ordini 

^wi  ?r  Tv-'^'f^  which  have  lost  that  pn-  f„^„-^V,  L.     \  of  five  f  the   next   to    th 

vilege,  from  their  bemg  unable  to  bear  the  ex-  f^^     j^^    .    ^„.„„,  ^^^^^^^        ^       „■ 

pense  of  sending  a  commissioner  to  the  Scottish  jj^,,   fo,  ^^       ^  of  which  they  expi-ess :  as  a  fiftl 

parliament;  but  which  yet  retain  a"  their  other  ^  g^^'           ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^     ^^^ 

privileges;    such    are    Auchtermuchty,    Strath-  r      *             »              r     » 

miglo,  Newburgh,  Falkland,  Kilconquhar,  Elie,  ^iffMy,   living  creatures  have  a  more  exact  figut 

Earls-ferry,  &c.    These  are  joined  with  burghs  ^^'^  P^""^"-                            Baoon*s  Nat.  HUtorjf, 

belonging   to    other   counties;    Cupar   and    St.  ,  With  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  inoye. 

Andrews,  with   Anstruther,  Rilrenny,  &c.;  and  I»»your;2/<A  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 

Dunfermline  and  Inverkeithing,  with  Stirling,  j^,^  „  ,  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^,  ^„  ^^^^  ^• 

Culross,  and  Queensferry,     Fifeshire  thus  sends  Myself  the  fifth.                            Pore'»  Odyu^, 

three  members  to  parliament,  one  for  the  county  xhc  publick  shall  have  lost  foMv  fiflht  of  iu  annual 

and  two  for  its  burghs ;  besides  that  the  latter  income  for  ever.                                             Swift, 

have  a  share  in  the  election  of  two  members  t.         »,                 ■»*             *    r  r      *•    i  t 

more.    None  of  these  towns  are  now  consider-  ^V''™  ^^^'^'^'^^^T  ^en,  a  set  of  fanatical  I^^ 

able,  Dunfermline  excepted,  which  is  a  thriving  ^f  ^^"'  ^^^  ^'^^  ^°  ^^^  ^'^l  ""U^lf  °'^^":  ""t 

place.    See  Dunfermune.    Packets  and  ferry-  T^'^  ^,T^f  ^  '^"^  P?"°^  f/J^^,  ^'"  m'T      ^ 

toats  ply  regularly  across  the  Forth  from  several  f  ^^  ^5  ^'^'^^'  ^^^"  *^T'»i^^  «1\  '^°          T 

places  in  this  county;  but  the  great  thorough-  ^om  heaven  and  erect  the  fifth  universal  m<y 

fcres  are  between  Leith  and  Kinghom,  or  Petty-  "^^f  y «  AcUng  under  this  illusion,  these  enthu- 

cur,  and  between  Queensferry  and  Inverkeithing,  ^lasts  actually  proceeded  to  the  length  of  pro- 

or  the  North  Ferry.    Vestiges  of  royal  splendor  ?  ?'™'°«   -^^^^j?  ^^"?  ^"5  at   London  :    but 

are  still  visible  at  St.  Andrews,   Dunfermline,  f>l»rer  soon  dispersed  them,  a^d  put  an  end  to 

Falkland,  and  Kinghorn,  and  various  monastic  ^^^eir  visionary  monarchy.  See  Great  Britain. 

remains  are  scattered  throughout  the  county.  FI'FTY,  adj.  |   Sax.  piptij,  ppreoxoiSa.  Five 

Among  the  most  remarkable  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Fi'ftieth.      Jtens:  the  ordinal  of  fifty. 

Regulus^S  chapel  and   tower,    at   St.  Andrews,  Thanne  the  Jewis  seiden  to  him  thou  hast  not  yet 

said  to  have  been  built  in  the  fourth  century  ;  fifii  yeer,  and  hast  thou  seyen  Abraham, 

the  cathedral  at  the  same  place,   founded   in  Widif.  Jen  viii. 

1161 ;  the  abbey  of  Dunfermline,  remarkable  for  Judas  ordained  captains  over  thousands^  hundreds, 

its  being  a  royal  cemetery,  where  the  remains  of  fiP^»  «od  ^m*                                 1  ^^^'  iil*  ^^« 

Robert   Bruce  were  lately  discovered  and  re-  A  withered  hermit,  five-score  Winters  worn, 

interred   with    becoming    solemnity.      To    the  Might  shake  oS.  fifty  looking  in  her  eye. 

county  also  belong  the   small  islands  of  May  Shakipeare. 

and  Inchgarvie.    There  is  a  great  number  of  Be  then  desired 

elegant  seats  in  the  county,  of  which  ten  belong  Of/yHy  to  disquantity  your  train ; 

to  eight  peers,  and  seven  to  baronets,  besides  i;""^  ^^  remainders,  that  shall  still  depend, 

more  tlian  seventy  to  other  proprietors.     It  is  ^°  ""**  ""^'^ "  ""*y  ^^"^  y^"  *«*•           "' 

divided  into  sixty-one  parochial  districts,  having  ^^  «*»«  medium  he  rarer  within  the  sun's  body  than 

one  fiill  synod,  and  four  presbytery  seats  within  ^  '^  -urface    and  r^' there  than  at  the  hnndredtb 

itself.     Fife  affords  an  Irish  title  of  eari  to  the  f!!^^i^V    JT  "'^  ^  L«  jJT^^'IJnf^rer 

Diiffs  of  Braco.  the  descendanU  of  the  ancient  ^l^^.^  J- f  ^  ^t^T  I'l'l^U-on  wh; 

Thanes  of  Fife.     Cupar  is  the  county  town.  ^^^  j„^„^  ^f  ^^^^  ^.^ald  stop  any  where. 

r  iFE-RAiLS,  m  a  ship,  are  those  placed  on  Newton't  Optieh. 

banisters,  on  each  side  of  the  top  of  the  poop,  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  a  particle  consisting  but  of 

and  so  along  with  hauncecs  or  falls.    They  reach  one  letter,  of  which  there  are  reckoned  up  •hovefij^ 

down  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  to  the  stair  of  the  several  significations.                                    -^^^A*- 

fS^^^'^^y-  FIG,  V.  a.     See  Fico.    To  insult  with  ficos, 

FIFTEEN,  adj,  )     Sax.  pyptyne,  pipreolSa.  or  contemptuous  motions  of  the  fingers;  to  de- 

Fif'teenth.          ) Five  and  ten:   fifteenth  is  lude. 

the  ordinal  of  fifteen ;  the  fifth  after  the  tenth ;  when  Pistol  lies,  do  this,  116  fig  me  like 

containing  one  part  in  fifteen.  The  bragging  Spaniard.      Shaktpeare.  Henry  IV. 

And  Beihanye  was  besides  Jemsalem,  as  it  wei«  Away  to  the  sow  she  goes,  and  fi$*  her  m  ih» 

fifiene  farlongis.                                   WicUf,  Jen  ai.  crown  with  another  storv.                         VEttrange. 
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^:-3,  B.  S. 
Fk'cxat, 

•;€LUF, 

r.   KiRIGOLD, 

:;:»OBT. 


Sax-  pc ;  Tr.figue ;  Ital. 

and  Span.J^^a ;  Teui. feig  • 

Lat.>wi ;  Heb.  M.    Sec 

'  Ficus.     The  tree  which 

bears  figs ;  the  fruit  of  the 

ficus.    The  fig-apple  Mor- 

-'  i-fines  in  the  extract.    The   fig-gnat  is  a 

'.-^  of  culex.     Fig-leaf,  the  leaf  of  the  ficus, 

.  -rtapborically  any  flimsy,  imperfect  cover- 

:  Fi7-marigold,  a  plant — see  the  extract.  Fig- 

"-,2  plant  also  caUed  Sceophularia,  which 

li*n  tite  is  knoven  of  hit  fra jt,  aad  men  gaderin 
s,tp  of  ibomet :  aether  men  gaulerin  a  grape  of  a 
rvkof  briemL  WieHf.  Luk.  vi. 

I  ukcth  /igi  better,  if  a  fig-tree,  when  it  beginneth 
'XiMk  learet,  have  hie  top  cat  off. 

Bacam'i  Natwtal  HiHorjf, 

^MVP^  hath  BO  core  or  kernel,  in  these  retem- 

■^  ^jift  and  differing  from  other  applet. 

Mofiimtr*i  Htubamdry, 

V:i2  pitifal  Jigjlmoea!  What  seneeleM  and  ridica- 
^  ciftt  are  these !  Lowth. 

V  *R  gnat  tubdaen  of  acrimony.      ArbtUhmot, 

Filloa  its  crown  ^fif*  green  brandies  rise, 
^  •boot  a  leafy  forest  to  the  skies. 

PopeU  Odytmy, 
Or  lead  ma  through  the  maze, 
Enbowering  endless  of  the  Indian  yS^. 

^i^migold  h  sorcnlent,  and  has  the  appf  arance 
'  "isdeck;  the  leaires  grow  opposite  by  pairs. 

MWer. 

*'.aotwoQndiag  the  branch  of  a  pear-tree,  which 
tx  n^proos,  prevent  the  blossoms  from  falling  off; 
■^fome^lfOM  the  fruit  is  said  to  fall  off  unless 
'«*  ire  VDonded  by  caprificaiion  ?  Darwm, 

h,  or  Fig-tree.  See  Ficus.  Figs  are 
'  ^derable  article  in  the  materia  medica, 

'ir  employed  in  emollient  cataplasms  and 
"'^nl  decoctions.    The  best  are  those  which 

- c  iiom  Turkey.  Many  are  also  brought  from 
*mih  of  France,  where  they  prepare  them  in 
^fb;iowing manner: — The  fniit  is  first  dipped 
-raiding  hot  lie  made  of  the  ashes  of  the  fig- 
'^^  aad  then  dried  in  the  sun.  Hence  these 
y^k  to  the  hands,  and  scour  them  like  Uxi- 

•-iaits:  and  for  the  the  same  reason  they  ex- 
•^  to  stool,  without  griping.  They  are  mode- 
'"'*•!  Qtitrimental,  grateml  to  the  stomach,  and 
y^  to  digest  than  any  other  of  the  sweet-fruits 
''*J  ^Te  been  said  to  produce  lice,  when  eaten 
fi common  food;  but  this  is  entirely  without 
^'a^iation. 

'IGHIG,  a  town  and  district  of  Africa,  in  the 
^jsiy  of  Sigilmessa,  to  the  south  of  the  greater 
^  and  included  within  the  dominions  of  the 
^r*wof  Morocco.    A  fine  woollen  cloth  is 

«Qfectured  here ;  and  the  place  is  a  consider- 
'  '*  rendezvous  for  the  Mecca  and  Tombuctoo 
^naj.    240  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Mequinez. 

^GHT,  V.  ».,  V.  a.  &  n.  «.     "^      Sax.  |«oh- 

['cn'tR,  J  tan;    Gothic, 

^^^^^w,part.adj.,kn.t.  jvigan,  fista; 
J^/f«^<e,  feMd  (war) ;  Teut.  feehten  ;  all,  as 
*•  Tbomson  thinks,  from  the  Goth,  eiga,  to 
^'^**^-  To  combat  in  battle;  to  war;  make 
'.^i^*tend  in  arms;  contend  generally ;  tak- 

'  ^b  vie  A  and  agamit  before  the  party  op- 
r"*-] :  as  aa  active  veib,  to  war  against :  as 


substantives,  fight  and  fighting  are  battle  or  com- 
bat of  any  kind ;  contention :  fight  is  particu- 
larly used  for  a  screen  of  the  combatants  in  ships. 

The  stars  in  their  courses /mj^tA/  againgi  Sisera. 

Judgn, 
An  host  oifighiing  men  went  out  to  war  by  bands. 

2  Catm* 
Yt  figki  wUh  the  Chaldeans.  Jer 

At  mortal  battails  had  he  ben  fiflene. 
And  foyghim  for  our  feith  at  Tramesene^ 
In  listis  thryst  and  alwey  slein  his  fo.  Ckauetr, 

For  nothing  is  more  blameful  to  a  knight. 
That  court'sie  doth  as  well  as  armes  professe. 

However  strong  and  fortunate  'mfighi. 
Then  the  reproach  of  pride  or  cruelnesse. 

Spuuer't  Faerie  Qiiesiie. 
The  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminutiTe  of  birds,  will  Jighi, 
The  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  Uie  owl. 

Shakipeaite,  Macbeth, 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  yS^Af  upon  the  clouds 
In  ranks  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war. 

SuUupeare, 
I  will  return  again  into  the  bouse,  and  desire  some 
conduct  of  the  lady  :  I  am  no  Jighter,  Id, 

Richard,  that  robbed  the  lion  of  his  heart, 
knAfcmghi  the  holy  wars  id  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grare.     Id, 

Here  might  be  seen  a  great  difference  between  men 
practised  ^  fight,  and  men  accustomed  only  to  spoil. 

Ht^fward, 

The  hot  and  cold,  the  dry  and  humid  yS^A/. 

Satidjft, 

Gabriel,  lead  forth  to  battle  these  my  sons. 
loTincible,  lead  forth  my  armed  saints. 
By  thousands  and  by  millions  ranged  for  fight, 

MiUem. 
On  thtfmghtem  field 
Michael  and  his  angels  prevalent 
Encamping,  placed  in  guard  their  watches  round 
Cherubick  waving  fires.  Id.   Paradm  Lea, 

Himself  alone  an  equal  match  he  boasts. 
To  fight  the  Phrygian  and  the  Auionian  hosts. 

Drgden'i  ^neid. 
Herilus  in  single yl^Al  I  slew. 
Whom  with  three  lires  Feronia  did  endue  ; 
And  thrice  I  sent  him  to  the  Stygian  shore, 
'Till  the  last  ebbing  soul  returned  no  more. 

Dfydem, 
Who  ever  saw  a  noble  sight. 
That  ncTCr  viewed  a  brave  kk  fight  I 
Hang  up  your  bloody  colours  in  the  air. 
Up  with  your  fights  and  your  nettings  prepare. 

Jd. 
O,  'tis  the  coldest  youth  upon  a  charge. 
The  most  deliberate /^Aler.      Id,  AUfnLem, 

For  her  confederate  nations /on^A/,  and  kings  were 
slain, 
Troy  was  o'erthrown,  and  a  whole  empire  lell. 

PhiUpt, 
Greatly  unfortunate,  he  fight*  the  cause 
Of  honour,  virtue,  liberty,  and  Rome,     iiddifon. 

In  fighting  fields  as  far  the  spear  I  throw. 
As  flies  the  arrow  from  the  well-drawn  bow. 

J'ojpe. 
The  common  question  is,  if  we  must  now  surrender 
Spain,  what  have  we  been^^A^  for  all  this  while  ? 
The  answer  is  ready  :  we  have  been  fighting  for  the 
ruin  of  the  puUick  interest,  and  the  advancement  of 
a  private.  Swift, 

While  chalcs  and  slavery  were  the  certain  lot  oC 
the  conquered,  battles  wen  fought,  and  towns  de« 
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fended  with  a  rago  and  obstinacy,  which  nothing  bat 
horror  at  »ach  a  fate  could  have  inspired. 

Robertwn's  Sarmem, 

And  when  they  smiled  becauae  he  deemed  it  near. 
Mis  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier. 
And  roused  the  rengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  iottmoatjighting,  fell. 

Byron, 

FIG'MENT,  Lat.  figmentmi.  A  fiction;  in- 
vention ;  feigned  notion. 

Upon  the  like  grounds  was  raised  the  JigmnU  of 
Briaieus,  who,  dwelling  in  a  city  called  Hecaton- 
chirta,  the  fancies  of  those  times  assigned  him  an 
hundred  hands.  Bravmem 

Those  assertions  are  in  truth  the  figmenit  of  chose 
idle  brains  that  brought  romances  into  church  history. 

Biahop  IMtjfd. 

Tc  carried  rather  an  appearance  of  figment  and  in- 
vention, in  those  that  handed  down  die  memory  of 
it,  than  of  truth  and  reality.  Woodward, 

FIGUERASy  a  town  of  Catalonia,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain  near  the  French  frontier. 
)t  has  a  spacious  square,  with  a  piazza  and  wide 
ill-built  streets.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  strong  castle 
erected  on  an  eminence,  at  an  immense  cost,  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  ap- 
proaches are  all  undermined,  and  every  building 
is  bomb  proof.  This  important  fortress  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  French  in  1808,  but  surprised 
by  the  insurgent  Spaniards  in  the  night  of  10th 
April  1811.  The  French  garrison  were  made 
prisoners  without  firing  a  shot;  but  the  place 
being  besieged  anew  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der on  19th  August,  for  want  of  provisions.  Pa- 
pulation 4600.  Twenty  miles  north  of  Gerona, 
and  twenty-five  south  of  Perpignan. 

FIG'URE,  n. «.,  v,  a,  &  t.  n.")       Fr.  figure; 
Fio'URABLE,  adj.  I  It.  Span.  Port. 


Fioueabil'ity,  n.«. 
Fio'uRAL,  adj. 
Fig'urate, 
Figvra'tion,  n.  t. 
Fig  urative,  adj. 
Fig'uratively,  adv. 
Fig'cre-caster,  n.  s. 
Fig'ure-flinger. 


and  Xat.  figw- 
ra  k  fingo,  to 
make.  Form ; 
shape;  outline; 
appearance : 
applied  inten- 
sively to  re- 
markable   ap- 


peaxuice ;  eminence;  numencal  characters;  repre- 
sentations of  the  human  form ;  statues ;  also  to 
the  combination  of  figures  in  an  astrological 
horoscope ;  to  theological  types  and  representa^ 
tions;  and  in  rhetoric  to  various  modes  of 
speaking  which  depart  from  the  literal  and  pri- 
mitive sense  of  words.  See  Figure,  in  rhetoric, 
below.  To  figure  is  to  mould ;  form  into  shape; 
represent  in  any  way ;  to  cove**,  adorn,  or  diver- 
sify with  figures ;  to  form  figuratively ;  to  express 
in  numerical  or  other  characters :  as  a  verb  neu- 
ter to  make  a  figure.  Figurable  is  capable  of 
receiving  and  retaining  forms:  figurability,  the 
corresponding  substantive :  figural,  represented 
by  figure  oraelineation:  figurate,  of  a  determi- 
nate form,  or  resembling  a  determinate  form : 
figuration,  determination  to,  or  the  act  of  giving, 
a  particular  form :  figurative,  not  literal ;  mean- 
ing something  else  under  the  literal  terms  or  re- 
presentations used  ;  changed  by  rhetorical  figures 
from  the  primitive  meaning :  figuratively  is  the 
corresponding  adverb.  Figure-caster  and  figure- 


flinger  are  both  names  of  the  contemptible  ra 
of  astrologers. 

Who  was  thofigttre  of  Mm  that  is  to  come. 

Koman 

Arachne  figurod  how  Jove  did  abuse 
Buropa  like  a  bull,  and  on  his  hack 
'Her  through  the  sea  did  bear ;  so  lively  aeon. 
That  it  true  sea,  and  true  bull  ye  would  ween. 

When  sacraments  are  siud  to  be  visible  signs  of  ! 
visible  grace,  we  thereby  conceive  how  grace  is  i 
deed  the  very  end  for  which  these  heavenly  myster 
were  instituted  :  and  the  matter  whereof  they  cons 
is  such  as  signifieth,/^iir»lA,  and  lepresenteth  tli 
end.  Hookm 

We  do  not  know  what's  broi^ht  to  pass  under  t 
profession  of  fortunetelling ;  she  works  by  chara 
by  spells,  by  the  fi^yn,  and  danbry  beyond  our  e 
ment.  8hakgpear4 

He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promise  of  I 
age,  doing  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb  the  feau  of  a  lia 

Hearts,  tongues, /(^ev,  scribes,  bards,  poeU  cann 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number 
His  love  to  Antony.  Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun  ; 
In  this  the  hemvenfiguret  some  event. 

Shahtpeart: 
Silken  terms  precise 
Three  piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
Figwret  pedantical,  tliese  Summer  flies 
Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ost<«ntation.     /<# 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased,     fti^ 

I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads. 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage. 
My  gay  apparel  fnr  an  almsman's  gown. 
My  figured  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood.  Id. 

He  that  seeketh  to  be  eminent  amongst  able  mt-r 
hath  a  great  task ;  but  that  is  ever  good  for  the  put 
lidLi  but  he  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure '^m^n 
cyphers,  is  the  decay  of  a  whole  age.  Bacon. 

Flowers  have  all  exquisite  figures,  and  the  flowc 
numbers  are  chiefly  five  and  four :  as  in  primroM'^s 
briarwroses,  single  muskroses,  single  pinks  and  gilli 
flowers,  which  have  five  leaves ;  lilies,  flowerdeluccs 
borage,  bugloss,  which  have  four  leaves.  Id. 

Trees  and  herbs,  in  the  growing  forth  of  thei 
boughs  and  branches,  are  notfywred,  and  keep  n< 
order.  /d. 

The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  impressil>l  r>« 
fywable  and  not  figuroNe,  scissable  and  notKissable 
are  plebeian  notions.  /<f . 

Plants  are  it\\  figurate  and  determinate,  which  in 
animate  bodies  are  not ;  for  look  how  far  the  spiri 
is  able  to  spread  and  continue  itself,  so  far  goett 
the  shape  or  figure,  and  then  is  determined.        /<!« 

Neither  doth  the  wind,  as  far  as  it  carrieth  a  voice 
with  motion  thereof  confound  any  of  the  delicate  nnc 
articulate /^Mrofiofu  of  the  air  in  variety  of  words. 

Id.  Natural  HUlory^ 
Marriage  rings  are  not  of  this  stuff : 
Oh !  why  should  ought  less  precious  or  less  tough 
Figure  our  loves  T  Donne, 

He  set  m  figure  to  discover 
If  yon  were  fled  to  Rye  or  I>oiver.    Hudibra*. 
As  sins  proceed,  they   ever  multiply,  end,  liko 
figurea  in  arithmetic,  the  last  stands  for  more  than 
all  that  went  before  it.  Sir  T.  Brouma, 

Incongruities  have  been  committed  by  geogrn* 
phers  in  the  figural  resemblanoet  of  several  rcfiens. 
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la  fad  giwa  day  thai  if  iK>lt  at  long  ai  it  u  ia 
tf^t  10  that  one  maj  print  on  it  all  kinds  of 
fR,ad  ttve  it  what  ah^e  one  pteaset.      BoyU* 

fax  H  a  itrange  ,figftt€  invcatad  against  tha  piaia 
d  ntml  iesM  of  the  words ;  for  by  praying  to 
mn,  not  be  vadeistood  only  praying  to  pray. 

Iff  disn  have  wa  been  railed  at  for  naderttaod- 
^flonb  in  aySyrofw  sense*  which  cannot  be  lite- 
s*adentood  without  orerthrowing  the  plainest 
riaee  of  tease  and  reason.  'd, 

T^  bioe  Gemua  ahall  the  Tigris  drink, 

h  I,  iocaaking  gratitade  and  trath, 

tjgH^fyjmn  of  that  godlike  yoath.     Drgden, 

V^e  fortone  BiTDored  while  his  arms  support 
^oaie,  sad  raled  the  OHinsels  of  the  conrt, 
acenaejS^are  there  ;  nor  waa  my  name 
me,  nor  I  without  my  share  of  fame.  14, 

k^  principal  figwret  of  a  picture  the  painter  is 
f  >^  the  sinewB  of  his  art ;  for  in  them  consists 
s;na^  beaacy  of  his  work.  Id, 

Each  thooght  waa  viaibU  that  rolled  within, 
bi^*  a  ayatal  ^naa  the^/lffiirMi  hours  are  teen. 

Id, 
^^lime  nbjecta  ought  to    be  adorned  with  the 
"^^M  aod  with  the  uuM  fifmratiue  expressions. 

Id,  Juoenal,  Prefaet. 
!sr  is  a  kiad  of  poatry  in  which  human  vices 
p  itfnheaded,  partly  dramatically,  partly  simply  ; 
«<  fat  thi  most  part,  .^gufwlwe^  and  occultly. 

Id,  Dedkaium. 
^iprjfaygn  and  atar-gaaers  pretend  to  foretell 
kkaaes  of  kingdoms,  and  have  no  foresight  in 
*taeiacemt  themselves.  VEarontge. 

^9"»  sre  properly  modifications  of  bodies  ;  for 
*! ■;•£•  is  not  any  where  terminated,  nor  can  be : 
^Kbr  thers  be  or  be  not  body  in  it,  it  is  uniformly 
«3«ed.  Loeka. 

^  have  been  taught  rhetorick,  but  never  tai^ht 
«»»|e  \  IS  if  the  namea  ai  the  figmet  that  embel- 
««i  the  diicoorse  of  thoee,  who  understood  the  art 
'«akia;«  vere  the  very  art  and  skill  of  speaking 
•^  Id. 

^^trej  and  metaphorical  expressions  do  well  to 
^ntt  iBore  abstruae  aad  unfuniliar  ideas,  which 
^  ebd  ii  not  yet  thoroughly  accustomed  to.      Id. 

^  is  aeeoonia  cypher*  aad  figyir€a  pass  for  real 
^  10  in  hamaa  afiaira  words  pase  for  things  them- 
^^  SwDk'j  Strmoui, 

*  ^figmt,  or  pereon,  in  maa  or  woman,  gives 
"^^htA  light  to  the  choice  of  either.     Clafma. 

j^nsperor  appears  as  a  rising  sun,  and  holds  a 
:^ia  his  hand  tojigmre  out  the  earth  that  is  en- 
^P«Bed  aad  actuated  by  hia  beams.  Addrnm. 

^avonaashaU  be  uaazplained  that  makes  a 
•?^  cither  as  a  maid,  a  wife,  or  a  widow. 

Id.  (htardian, 

/xdaxQed  with  tha  gracefulness  of  his  Jigure 
^veiy,  as  well  aa  with  his  disc«>urse8. 

,  Addiaon. 

^j^|^*Utaes,  which  seemed  at  a  distance  of  the 
**"*"  aaible,  were  nothing  else  but  so  many  figure* 

■^'  Id. 

%t  that  feels  saasibly  the  decays  of  age,  and  his 
^^*^nas  off,  can>S^e  to  hims«>lf  those  imaginary 
tJ**  ft  nches  and  praise,  that  men  are  apt  to  do 

«e  taiaith  of  their  blood.  Tenqde. 

«  W  ftiag .  be  pain,  the  pain  I  bear 

-  ^  «0Q{hi  can  figure,  aad  ao  tongue  declare. 


Quackip^S^t-flingers,  pettifoggers,  and  repnblicaa 
plotters  cannot  well  live  without  it.  CoOmr. 

This  is  tifigtmuim  eafwession,  where  the  words  are 
used  in  a  different  sense  from  what  they  signify  ia 
their  first  ordiaary  intention.  Bogeru 

The  custom  of  the  apoatle  isy^wrafied^  to  transfer 
to  himself,  ia  the  first  persoa,  what  belongn  to  others. 


Vy  favonite  books  and  pictures  sell  ; 
^T  thiow  fai  a  UtUe.^m, 
^  at  ths  price  upon  the  bigger. 


Prior. 


Id. 


Now  marks  the  course  of  rolling  orbs  on  high, 
O'0T  figured  world  now  travels  with  his  eye.      Pope, 

The  figure  of  a  syllogism  is  the  proper  disposition 
of  the  middle  term  with  the  parts  of  the  question. 

Waiti'e  Logiek. 

If  it  be  his  chief  end  in  it  to  grow  rich,  that  he  may 
live  in  figure  and  indulgence,  aad  be  abU  to  retire 
from  busiaess  to  idleaess  aad  hurry,  his  trade,  as  to 
him,  loses  all  its  iaaocency  Xoiv. 

I  grant  you  che  periods  are  very  well  turned  :  so, 
a  fresh  egg  is  a  very  good  thing  ^  but  when  thrown 
at  a  man  in  a  pillory  it  does  not  at  all  improve  his 
figure,  not  to  mention  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  egg. 

Buffu. 
Sir  Antr.  And  it  is  my  wish,  while  yet  I  live,  to 
have  my  boy  make  some^^wv  in  the  world.     I  have 
resolved,  therefore,  to  fix  you  at  once  in  a  noble  in- 
dependence. Sheridam. 
There's  one,  though  tall  and  stiffer  than  a  pike. 

Yet  has  a  sentimental  kind  of  air 
Which  might  go  far,  but  she  don't  dance  with 

vigour; 
The  more's  the  pi^,  with  her  face  aad  figure. 

Bgron. 
Like  ihefiguret  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare. 
Stirred  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air. 
So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light. 
Lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awful  to  sight. 

Id.  Siege  of  CoruUk. 

Figure,  Id  logic,  denotes  a  certain  order  and 
disposition  of  the  middle  term  in  any  syllogism. 
Figures  are  fourfold.  1.  When  the  middle  term 
is  the  subject  of  the  major  proposition,  and  the 
predicate  of  the  minor,  we  have  what  is  called 
the  first  figure.  2.  When  the  middle  term  is  the 
predicate  of  both  the  premises,  the  syllogism  is 
said  to  be  in  the  second  figure.  If  the  middle 
term  is  the  subject  of  the  two  premises,  the 
syllogism  is  in  the  third  figure.  And  lastly,  by 
making  it  the  predicate  of  the  major,  and  subject 
of  the  minor,  we  obtain  syllogisms  in  the  fourth 
figure.  Each  of  these  figures  has  a  determinate 
number  of  moods,  including  all  the  possible 
ways  in  which  propositions  differing  in  quantity 
or  quality  can  be  combined,  acconding  to  any 
disposition  of  the  middle  term,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  just  conclusion.    See  Logic. 

FILACER,  FiLAZER  or  Filizer.  JPi/tsorttif. 
Yx.fiky  filace;  irom  laX.  filwn^  a  thread.  An 
officer  ot  the  court  of  common  pleas,  so  called 
because  he  files  those  writs  whereon  he  makes 
out  process.  There  are  fourteen  of  those  filazers 
in  their  several  divisions  and  counties,  and  they 
make  forth  all  writs  and  processes  upon  onginal 
writs,  issuing  out  of  chaxicery,  as  well  real,  as 
personal  and  mixed,  returnable  in  that  court; 
and  in  actions  merely  personal,  where  the  de- 
fendants are  returned  summoned,  they  make 
out  pones  or  attachments ;  which  being  returned 
and  executed,  if  the  defendant  appears  not,  they 
make  forth  a  distringas,  and  so  aa  infinitum,  or 
until  he  doth  appear;  if  he  be  returned  nihil, 
then  process  ot  capias  infinite,  kc.  They  enter  all 
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appearances  and  special  bails,  upon  v^y  pro- 
cess made  by  them :  and  make  the  first  scire 
facias  on  special  bails,  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
distringas  nuper  vice  comitem  vel  ballivum,  and 
all  supersedeases  upon  special  bail :  in  real  ac- 
tions, writs  of  view,  of  grand  and  petit  cape,  of 
withernam,  &c. ;  also  writs  of  adjournment  of  a 
term,  in  case  of  public  disturbance,  &c.  An 
order  of  court,  14  Jac.  I.,  first  limited  their  pro- 
ceedings to  all  matters  before  appearance,  and 
the  prothonotaries  to  all  after.  The  filazers  of 
the  common  pleas  have  been  officers  of  that 
court  before  the  stat.  10  Hen.  VI.  c.  4.,  wherein 
they  are  mentioned:  and  in  the  king's  bench,  of 
later  times,  there  have  been  filazers  who  make 
out  process  upon  original  writs  returnable  in  that 
couit,  on  actions  in  general. 

FIL'AMENT,  n.  i.  )     Fr.  Jilament ;  Lat.  JOa^ 
Fila'ceous,  adj,      S  mtnta.    A  slight  or  slen^ 
der  thread :  filaceous  is  thread-like,  or  composed 
of  threads. 

They  make  cables  of  the  bark  of  lime  trees  ^  it  is 
the  stalk  that  maketh  the  fiaceouM  matter  commonly, 
and  sometimes  tlic  down  that  groweih  above. 

BocofiV  Natural  Hittory. 

The  langs  of  consumptives  have  been  consumed, 
nothing  remaining  but  the  ambient  membrane,  and  a 
number  of  withered  veins  Mndfiamenta.         Harvey, 

Men  that  look  no  further  than  their  outsides,  think 
health  an  appurtenance  unto  life,  and  quarrel  with 
their  constitutions  for  being  lick;  but  I  that  hare 
examined  the  parts  of  man,  and  know  upon  what  ttU' 
der  ^lamuni*  that  fabric  hangs,  do  wonder  that  we  are 
not  always  so ;  and,  considering  the  thousand  doors 
that  lead  to  death,  to  thank  my  God  that  we  can  die 
but  once.  Sir  T,  Browne, 

The  ever-rolling  orb's  impulsive  ray 
On  the  next  threads  trnd  JUatnetUt  does  bear. 
Which  form  the  springy  texture  of  the  air ; 
And  those  still  strike  the  next,  'till  to  the  sight 
The  quick  vibration  propagates  the  light. 

Bktehmore. 
The  dung  of  horses  is  nothing  but  the  ^lamenii  of 
the  hay,  and  as  such  combustible.  Arhuihnoi, 

FILANDERS,  in  entomology  and  falconry, 
are  worms  as  small  as  thread,  and  about  an  inch 
long,  that  lie  wrapt  up  in  a  thin  skin  or  net,  near 
the  reins  of  a  hawk,  apart  from  either  gut  or 
gorge.  The  malady  is  known  by  the  hawk's 
poverty;  by  her  ruffling  her  tail;  by  straining 
the  fist,  or  perch^  with  her  pounces;  and,  lastly, 
by  croaking  in  the  night,  when  the  filandeis 
prick  her.  The  disease  proceeds  from  bad  food ; 
and  must  be  remedied  early,  to  prevent  its  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  body,  and  destroying  the  bird. 
These  worms  must  not  be  killed  as  others  "are, 
for  fear  of  imposthumes  from  their  corruption, 
being  incapable  of  passing  away  with  the  hawk's 
feces.  They  must  only  be  stupified,  to  prevent 
their  being  offensive,  by  giving  the  hawk  a  clove 
of  garlic;  afier  which  she  will  feel  nothing  of 
them  for  forhr  days.  The  £ilconer,  when  he 
observes  the  hawk  poor  and  low,  should  give 
her  a  clove  of  garlic  once  a  month  by  way  of 
prevention. 

FiLAVOERS,  in  fidconiy,  are  abo  the  name  of 
another  disease  in  hawks,  &c.,  consisting  of  fila- 
ments or  strings  of  blood  coagulated;  and 
oocasioaed  by  a  violent  rupture  of  some  vein, 
hj  which  the  blood  eztravasating,  hardens  iuto 


these  figures,  and  incommodes  the  reins,  hi 
&c. 

FILANGIERl  (Gntan),  one  of  the  few  n 
dem  Neapolitan  writers  of  eminence,  was  be 
in  1752,  and  destined,  as  the  younger  son  oi 
noble  family,  to  the  army.  He  however  appli 
himself  in  1774  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  pi 
duced  a  tract,  in  which  he  defended  a  new  enat 
ment  against  the  arbitrary  decision  of  a  judj 
He  soon  after  withdrew  from  public  life,  but 
1777  at  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop 
Naples,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  court,  ai 
was  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamb 
and  an  officer  in  the  royal  corps  of  marine  volu 
teers.  In  1780  he  published  the  first  part  of  h 
great  work  on  The  Science  of  Leg^islation,  the  who 
of  which  was  to  be  completed  in  seven  book 
In  the  first  he  proposed  to  expound  the  geuer 
rules  of  legislation ;  in  the  second,  civil  and  ect 
Domical  laws;  in  the  third, criminal  laws ;  intl 
fourth,  legislation  as  applied  to  education  an 
morals ;  in  the  fifth,  ecclesiastical  laws ;  in  th 
sixth,  laws  respecting  properly;  and  in  tl: 
seventh,  laws  relative  to  paternal  authority  an 
domestic  economy.  Of  this  work  the  first  fot 
books  only  appeared  during  the  life  of  the  authoi 
In  1783,  having  married  a  lady  from  lluiigar 
who  was  eovemess  to  one  of  the  princesses,  hi 
resigned  his  employments  and  resided  for  som 
time  in  the  country;  but  in  March,  1787,  wa 
appointed  to  a  place  in  the  royal  college  o 
finance.  He  died  suddenly  while  engaged  ii 
some  extensive  plans  of  improvement  in  the  re 
sources  of  the  state,  in  July  1788.  A  part  o 
the  fifth  book  of  his  Science  of  Legislation  wan 
published  in  1791,  and  attracted  great  public  at 
tention,  from  the  bold  and  original  views,  anc 
the  liberal.ty  of  sentiment  by  which  it  is  charac- 
terised. Several  editions  appeared  in  Italy,  and 
it  was  translated  into  the  French,  German,  £ng 
lish,  and  Spanish  languages. 

FILBERT,  n.  s.  A  hazel  nut.  A  corruption, 
as  Junius  and  Skinner  think,  of  *  full  beard*,  from 
the  long  beard  or  husk  of  this  fruit.  Dr.  John- 
son conjectures  it  may  have  been  originally  called 
after  some  proper  name,  like  Filbert  or  Filibert. 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  reminds  us  of  the  following 
curious  passage  in  Gower's  Amantis  on  the  sub- 
ject of  its  etymology : — 

'  Upon  a  grene  bough 
A  seynt  of  sylke,  which  she  (Phillis)  there  had. 
She  knit ;  and  so  henelf  she  lad. 
That  she  about  her  white  severe 
It  did,  and  henge  hirselfe  there. 
Whereof  the  goddes  were  amoved. 
And  Demophon  was  reproved. 
That  of  the  goddes'  providence 
Was  shape  such  an  evidence 
Ever  afterwarde  ayen  the  slowe. 
That  Phillis  in  the  same  throwe 
Was  shape  into  a  nutte  tree. 
That  all  men  it  might  see  : 
And  after  Phillis  PhUberd 
This  tree  was  deped  in  the  yerd  : 
And  yet,  for  Demophon  to  ahame. 
Unto  thu  day  it  beareih  the  name. 

Gotrer.  Cmfem,  Amantis, 

In  August  comes  fruit  of  all  sorts ;  as  plums,  pcar»* 
apricoU,  barberries,  ^&«fft,  muskraelons,  monkshoods 
of  all  colors.  Baem't  Eaayt. 
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ILCEI,».a.  -%  Fr.  fiUmter;  Goth,  fela, 
iLci'Em, «.«.  yJUgia;  Svnd.JUtka:  probably, 
iicb'isg.      j  as  Minsheu  suggests,  from  the 


IWi  luMt  a  brmia,  sueh  m  it  is  indeed  ! 
Oi  vkit  ebe  dwald  thy  wonn  of  fuicy  feed  t 
Tet  IB  %J8keri  I  have  often  known 
yiifgn  smrire,  when  all  the  kemera  gone. 

Donei, 
Taat  b  also  another  kind,  called  the  filbert  of 
!«cutiaople ;  the  learee  and  fruit  of  which  are 
i^thin  either  ol  the  former ;  the  best  are  those  of 
tOBihell.  JforNner. 

FlLCEI,».a.  ■>     Fr.  fiUmUr;    Goth,  /ela, 

Fri    '  #   -.  -     ^ ^-- 

Filcb' 

'JOifaOasjfaUaeis.    To  steal ;  diieve ;  particn- 
£ij  IB  a  secret  and  paltry  manner. 

The  chsB|Mon  robbeth  by  night,       ' 
iad  Dffowleth  mud  fieketh  by  daie. 

h  dull  find  his  wealth  wonderfully  enlarged  by 
x?a{  ikis  cattle  in  indoenree,  where  they  shall  al- 
imbfeMfe  being,  that  none  are  oontinoallj^UeAed 
^SfUa.  Spmmr, 

^  Meals  my  paiae,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something, 

nothing; 
Tw  Bine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  sUto  to  thousands ; 
Sck  UutySIrtev  from  me  my  good  name, 
^ae  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
^  BOes  me  poor  indeed.       filaJkpaofv.  OtkeOo, 

He  eosld  diseem  cities  like  hives  of  bees,  wherein 
"^  bee  did  noi^ht  else  but  sting ;  some  like  hornets, 
*e  HUyEUay  wasps,  othen  as  drones. 

BttrUm  om  Mriamehefy, 
What  made  the  Tonture  to  betray, 
Aad/Zdb  the  lady's  heart  away.      Hudihra$, 

VuB  vDold  they  filek  that  little  food  away, 
^Ht  oorestrained  those  happy  gluttons  prey. 

Jhjfdem. 
^  pwaire  was   formerly  a  husbandman,   that 
^^fkktd  away  his  neighbour's  goods. 

^  qieeds  the  wily  bui,  alarmed  by  fear, 
^  lately /ZcAed  the  turkey's  callow  caie.  Ot^. 
T«ir  hniincM  is  not  to  steal  firom  them,  but  to  im- 
*t«pon  them,  and  make  their  sentiments  your 
^;  wUeh  is  in  effect  of  great  judgment ;  and,  though 
*^i  yet  reiy  poeaible  without  the  scurvy  imputa- 
"^^fiditg.  8mft. 

^  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  plucked — all's 


^life  peldi  nothing  further  to  recall 
'onhy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown, 
^^aibt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven 
izivkkk  Prometheus  filched  for  us  from  heaven. 

B^ram, 

FILE,  a.  t.,  V.  a.  &  v.  n.  Fr.  Me  ;  Lat.  filum  (h 
^  Or.  rtXocy  hair).  A  thread;  a  line  on 
^  papen  are  stnmg ;  a  muster-roll ;  line  of 
^m:  to  place  papen  or  documents  on  a  file; 
"aareh  in  aie. 

^ preieBt  musters  grow  upon  the^ 

>o  ht  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice. 

Shak^peare, 
.  Those  goodly  eyes, 

^ffti  tke/lB>  and  musters  of  the  war 

"<  gloved  like  plated  H^,  now  bend,  now  torn 
^?*  » tavay  front. 

Shak^feare,  AmtoHp  amd  Cleopatra, 
^  nconb,  wherein  there  was  any  memory  of  the 
^1  tttaJBder,  should  be  cancelled  and  taken  off  the 

8.  Baeen. 

^  let  me  resome  the  file  of  my  narration,  which 
>.  f^  ^^  books,  best  agreeable  to  my  conrae  of 
*'  Mtli »  Uttl«  interrupted.  fTotton. 

Vol.  IX. 


If  remarkable  connderations  be  put  into  it  by  others, 
they  «fe  as  some  looee  pearls,  which,  for  want  of 
fiUag  upon  a  string,  shake  out  of  our  pockets. 

Bp.HaU. 
So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  yBsi, 
DaasUng  the  moon.         MUton't  Paradiae  Leei, 
The'  apothecary  train  is  wholly  blind  ; 
FromySlst  a  random  recipe  they  take. 
Ana  many  deaths  of  <me  preecriptioa  make. 

Dryden, 
All  ran  down  without  order  or  ceremony,  'till  we 
drew  up  in  good  order,  and>!2sd  off.  Tatler, 

Did  all  the  groeser  atoms  at  the  call 
Of  chance ^00  off  to  form  the  pondrous  ball. 
And  undetermined  into  order  fall  ?     Blackmore, 
From  the  day  his  first  bill  was  filed  he  began  to 
collect  reports. 

Arhmthmoi  and  Peps's  Martin  Seriblerim, 
N'ow  at  the  camp  arrived,  with  stem  review 
Thro'  groves  of  spears  horn  file  to  file  he  darts 
His  sharp  experienced  eye.  Semenile. 

Then  broader  leaves  in  shadowy  jHst  advance. 
Spread  o'er  the  crystal  flood  their  green  eiq>anae ; 
And,  as  in  air  the  adherent  dew  exhales. 
Court  the  warm  sun,  and  breathe  ethereal  gales. 

J)arwm. 
File,  IB.  f.  &  t;.  a.  "^      Sax.  peol;  Goth.  M»/; 
Fi'Lfi-cuTTBB,  fi.  «.  >  Swed.  fil ;  Belgic,  vyU : 
Fi'limos.  j  Teut,  and  Dan.  fiel  (q.  ?) 

of  the  same  origin  as  the  preceding  word,  the  re- 
gular teeth  lying  like  threads  or  hairs  on  the  in* 
Btrument.  A  rubbing  or  cutting  instrument  to 
smooth  prominences,  sharpen  other  instruments, 
&c.  To  file  is  to  apply  tnis  instrument :  hence 
to  smooth  or  polish  m  any  way.  A  file-cutter  is 
a  maker  of  files:  filings,  the  fragments  worn  or 
cut  off  by  a  file. 

A  file  for  the  mattocks  and  for  the  coulters. 

1  SeMii,  xiiL  21. 

They  which  would  file  amag  most  from  the  large- 
nees  of  that  oflbr,  do  in  more  sparing  terms  acknow- 
ledge little  leu.  Hooker, 

His  humour  is  lofty,  his  disooorse  peremptory,  his 
tongue  ySIed,  and  his  eye  ambitious.         ^ahipeare. 

The  filiaga  of  iron  infused  in  vinegar,  will,  with  a 
decoction  <rf  gaUs,  make  good  ink,  without  any  cop- 
perose*  Srowne, 

The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride, 

FUet  in  their  hands  and  hammers  at  their  side. 

Dryden, 

Let  men  be  careful  how  they  attempt  to  cure  a  ble- 
mish hf  filing  or  cutting  off  the  head  of  such  an  over- 
grown tooth.  Ray, 

The  rough  or  ooane-toothed  fi^,  if  it  be  large,  is 
called  a  rubber,  and  is  to  take  off  the  unevenness  of 
your  work  which  the  hammer  made  in  the  forging  : 
the  bastard-toothed  fiie  is  to  take  out  of  your  work  the 
deep  cuts,  or^/Sb-strokes,  the  rough^Sb  made  :  the  fine- 
toothed  jsts  is  to  take  out  the  cutt  or,/S2e-etrokes,  the 
bastard  file  made ;  and  the  smooth  ys2s  is  to  take  out 
(hose  cuu,  or  jSff-strokes,  that  the  fine  >Elf  made. 

/eojson. 

Oad-steel  is  a  toogh  sort  of  steel :  fileeuttert  use  it 
to  make  their  chissels,  with  which  they  cut  their^Sfef. 

Id, 

The  chippings  and  filimg*  of  these  jewels  are  of 
more  value  than  the  whole  mass  of  ordinary  authors. 

FeMnonihe  CUmiet, 

FiLE;  V.  a.  Sax.  a|7lan,  to  foul ;  defile ;  sully : 
said  to  be  still  in  use  in  this  sense  in  Scotland. 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  Ifilod  my  mia.1. 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murdered. 

Shakapearo, 
P 
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His  weeds  divinely  fashioned.  Fine  tools  of  this  description  are  called  floati 

All /^  and  mangled.  Chapman's  lUad,      When  teeth  are  crossed  they  are  called  files 

File,  in  law,  is  a  record  of  the  court ;  ard  ^uid  when,  instead  of  the  notches  standing  in 
the  filing  of  a  procesj  of  a  court  makes  it  a  re-  '^8^ht  line,  a  number  of  single  teeth  are  raise 
cord  of  that  court.  An  original  writ  may  'je  ^^^  over  the  surface,  it  is  called  a  rasp.  FiU 
filed  after  judgment  given  in  the  cause,  issued  ^i*^  cut  upon  the  surface  with  a  shaup-edge 
forth  before ;  declarations,  &c.,  are  to  be  filed,  chisel.  In  rasps,  the  tooth  is  raised  with  a  tr 
and  affidavits  must  be  filed,  some  before  they  are  angular  punch.  The  file  is  adapted  for  work  in 
read  in  coui-t,  and  some  immediately  after.  Be-  metals,  out  the  rasp  is  more  fitted  for  wooc 
fore  filing  a  r^ord  removed  by  certiorari,  the  l>one,  and  horn.  Files  are  distinguished  b 
justices  of  B.  R.  may  refuse  to  receive  it,  if  it  j'eing  single  or  double  cut.  The  single  cut  fil 
appear  to  be  for  delay,  &c.;  and  remand  it  back  is  simply  cut  once  over,  and  is  employed  f< 
for  the  expedition  of  justice ;  but  if  the  certiorari  filing  orass,  and  the  softer  metals.  A  secon 
be  once  filed,  the  proceedings  below  cannot  be  course  of  teeth  is  cut  to  form  the  double  cv 
revived.  An  indictment,  &c.,  cannot  be  amended  ^^^9  crossing  the  first  diagonally.  This  kind  i 
after  it  is  filed.  best  suited  to  iron  and  steel. 

File,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  the  depth  of  the        The  steel  employed  for  files  requires  to  b 
bittalion  or  squadron.    The  files  of  a  battalion    ^®ry   hard,  and    in   consequence  undergoes 
of  foot  are  generally  three  deep ;  as  are  some-    longer  process  in  the  conversion  (see  Steel] 
times  those  of  a  squadron  of  horse.    The  files    ^^  is  said  to  be  doubly  converted.    The  ver 
must  be  straight  and  parallel  one  to  another.  heavy  files,  such  as  smiths'  rubbers,  are  mad 

^  File  on  horseback  occupies  in  the  ranks  of  the  inferior  marks  of  blistered  steel :  th 
about  two  feet  eight  inches;  thus  three  file  eight  more  delicate  kind,  such  as  watch-makers'  files 
feet.  A  file  on  foot  occupies  in  the  ranks  twenty-  of  cast  steel.  The  steel  is  previously  drawn  a 
two  inches.  the  tilt,  into  rods  of  suitable  size.    The  flat  am 

,  Files,  Close,  of  infantry,  are  soldiers  standing  square  files  are  made  wholly  with  the  hamroei 
in  rank,  contiguous  to  one  another,  upon  any  smd  the  plain  anvil.  Two  workmen,  one  calle< 
given  depth  of  line  or  column.  The  soldiers  in  the  maker  and  the  other  striker,  are  required  ii 
the  ranks  should  then  touch  lightly  each  other,  the  forging  of  heavy  files.  The  anvil  is  pro 
without  crowding  or  pressing.  vided  with  a  groove,  for  the  reception  of  bosse 

Files,  Open,  are  soldiers  standing  in  rank  or  dies,  which  are  ^ised  for  the  purpose  o 
at  given  distances  without  touching  each  otlier.  forging  the  half-round  and  three-angled  files 
Files,  Indian,  a  line  of  men  advancing  or  re-  The  half-round  boss  contains  a  hollow  which  i: 
treating  from  either  of  the  flanks,  from  the  centre,  the  segment  of  a  sphere,  less  than  half  a  circle 
or  from  any  proportion  of  a  line  in  succession  to  That  used  for  the  triangular  files  has  a  hollov 
one  another.  consisting  of  two  sides,  terminating  in  an  angl< 

File-leader  is  the  soldier  placed  in  the  front  at  the  bottom.  In  forging  the  half-round  file 
of  any  file,  or  the  man  who  is  to  cover  all  the  steel  is  drawn  out,  as  if  intended  to  mak< 
those  that  stand  directly  in  the  rear  of  him,  a  flat  file.  It  is  then  laid  in  the  die,  and  ham- 
and  by  whom  th^y  are  to  be  guided  in  all  their  mered,  till  the  under  side  becomes  round.  Th< 
movements.  File  •leaders  must  be  particularly  steel  for  the  triangular  file  is  tilted  into  squan 
careful  to  preserve  their  proper  distances  rods.  The  part  to  form  the  file  is  first  drawi 
from  which  ever  hand  they  are  to  dress  to,  and  out  with  the  hammer,  as  if  intended  to  form  1 
the  followers  of  each  file  must  only  be  attentive  square  file.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  die  witl 
to  cover,  and  be  regulated  by  their  proper  file-  one  of  the  angles  downwards,  and  by  striking 
leaders.  upon  the  opposite  angle,  two  sides  of  the  square 

Files,  Clo^e,  in  cavalry,  are  at  the  distance  are  formea  into  one,  and  consequently  a  three 
when  each  man's  boot-top  touches,  but  does  not  sided  figure  produced.  By  successively  pre 
press,  that  of  his  neighbour.  senting  the  different  sides  to  the  action^ of  th^ 

Files,  Loose,  in  cavalry  movements,  are  six  hammer,  the  figure  is  rendered  still  more  com 
inches  distant  from  boot-top  to  boot-top,  being  plete.  In  forming  the  tangs  of  most  files,  it  h 
calculated  for  the  gallop  as  well  as  the  wsilk  of  a  necessary  to  make  the  shoulders  perfectly  squan 
squadron.  and  sharp.    This  is  performed  by  cutting  intc 

Files,  Open,  in  cavalry,  are  the  full  breadth    the  file  a  little*  on  each  side  with  a  sharp  instru 
of  a  horse  from   boot-top  to  boot-top.    They    ment,  and  afterwards  drawing  out  the  part  m 
contain  the  distance  which  is  left,  when  from    marked  off,  to  form  the  tang, 
close  files,  the  left  files  rein  back  to  dismount.  After  forging,  and  previously  to  their  beini 

File  Making.  Many  useful  tools  have  been  ground  and  cut,  the  files  require  to  be  annealed 
invented  for  performing  mechanical  operations,  This  process  is  generally  performed  by  piling  u] 
which  consist  of  a  n limber  of  wedges  or  teetli,  a  great  quantity  together  in  a  furnace  for  th^ 
wliich  may  be  conceived  to  stand  upon,  or  rise  purpose,  and  heating  them  red  hot ;  sufferinj 
out  of  a  flat  or  curved  metallic  surface.  When  them  'after\vards  to  cool  slowly ;  on  the  whol< 
these  teeth  are  formed  on  the  edge  of  a  plate,  a  very  ohjectionabltf  method,  since  the  surfao 
the  instrument  is  called  a  saw  (see  Saw)  ;  but  of  steel,  when  heated  red  hot  in  the  open  ail 
when  they  are  formed  ipon  a  broad  surface,  it  is  so  liable  to  oxidation.  A  superior  method 
constitutes  what  is  denominated  a  file.  The  of  annealing  is  practised  by  some  file-maker^ 
comb-makers  use  a  tool  of  this  description,  and,  since  hardness  in  a  file  is  so  essential  a  pro 
called  a  quonet,  having  coarse  single  teeth,  to  perty,  it  ought  to  be  generally  adopted.  Thi 
the  number  of  about  seven  or  eight  to  an  inch,    method  consists  in  placing  the  files  in  an  ovet 
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p  inngfa,  haring  a  close  cover,  a«l  filling  up  strap,  which  goes  over  each  end  of  the  file  and 

oe  mcestices  with  sand.    The  fire  is  made  to  passes  round  his  feet,  which  are  introduced  into 

^j  OD  eveiy  side  of  the  vessel,  as  gradually  the  strap  on  each  side  in  the  same  manner  as 

iad  QDiionDly  as  possible,  till  the  whole  mass  stirrups  are  used.     The  file-cutter,  therefore, 

lecomes  red  hot.    The  fire  is  then  discontinued,  sits  as  if  he  were  on  horseback,  holding  his 

lad  the  whole  suffered  to  cool  before  the  cover  chisel  with  one  hand,  his  hammer  in  the  other, 

imofcd  from  the  trough.    Another  evil  may  at  the  same  time  he  secures  the  file  in  its  place 

Merer  arise  from  keeping  steel  red  hot,  even  by  the  pressure  of  his  feet  in  the  stirrups. 
e  a  dose  vessel,  for  too  great  a  length  a  time.       Great  pains  ought  to  be  taken  in  preparing 

i.  asoows  a  kind    of    crystallisation,  under  the  edge  of  the  chjseL    It  is,  in  the  first  place> 

9bcfi  its  tenacity  is    much   impaired.    Steel  hardened  and  tempered  by  heating  it  maually 

caied  in  this  way,  is  perfectly  tree  from  that  till  it  appears  of  a  yellowish  brown.    It  is  next 

^Tsoj&ce  acquired  in  the  open  air;  and  if  ground  very  true  to  form  the  edge,  which  is 

■M  corticle  be  perfectly  surrounded  with  the  afterwards  finished  upon  a  Turkey  stone  with 

%3d,  and  the  cover  not  removed  before  the  steel  oil.    It  is  not  required  to  be  very  sharp,  the 

>  iMy  the  surfrbce  will  appear  of  a  silvery  bottom  of  the  tooth  requiring  to  be  rather  open, 
*^  color.  If  the  steel  be  suspected  to  be  to  prevent  the  file  from  clogging  wi^  the  sub- 
' « knd,  from  containing  too  little  carbon,  pow-  stance  to  be  filed.  The  edge  is  also  required  to 
^4  charcoal  may  be  employed  instead  of  be  very  smooth,  in  order  that  it  may  slip  easily 
od,  or  sand  mixed  with  charcoal.  In  this  upon  the  surface  of  the  files :  this  is  also  fiici- 
3sc  the  files  should  be  stratified  alternately  litated  by  slightly  greasing  the  surface.  From 
*^  ^  charcoal,  in  order  that  the  eztrarCOD-  thb  advantage  the  worker,  after  making  one 
'3^»Q  fflay  be  uniform.  tooth,  is  enabled  by  feeline  only,  to  form  at  its 

Tlie  oezt  thing  is  to  prepare  the  files  for  proper  dbtance  the  succeeding  tooth,  by  sliding 

'2107^  by  making  the  sur&ce  to  V:ontain  the  the  chisel  close  up  against  the  back  of  the  pre- 

^  as  level  as  possible.    This  was  formerly  ceding  one. 

^»ed  by  means  of  files,  and  the  process  is        In  the  double-cut  files,  the  first  set  of  teeth, 

^  striping.    The  same  is  still  practised  by  which  the  workmen  call  up-cutting,  are,  pre- 

>  Uncashire  file-makers,  and  by  others  not  vious  to  cutting  the  second  course,  filed  sligntly 
^  convenience  for  grinding.  The  greatest  upon  the  frtce,  in  order  to  allow  the  chisel  tr* 
r3Btitia  of  files,  however,  are  ground  to  slide  freelv.  The  single-cut  file  is  more  dur9J>li; 
j^^  them  for  cuttii^.  The  stones  employed  than  the  double-cut,  and  ought  to  be  preferred 
^  tbe  purpose  are  of  the  sand-stone  kind,  the  for  all  purposes  excepting  for  iron  and  steel. 
^^  of  which  is  compact  and  sharp,  but  The  same  method  is  employed  in  cutting  the 
'^  rough.  They  are  of  as  great  diameter  rasp.  The  workman  is,  however,  guided  com- 
« On  be  used  with  convenience;  and  about  pletely  by  his  eye  in  regulating  the  distance  of 
^  inches  broad  over  the  fiice.  When  used,  the  teeth  firom  each  other.  The  rasp  ought  to 
•^  SQi^  is  kept  immersed  in  water.  The  be  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  of  the  teeth 
^^^  sits  in  such  a  position  as  to  lean  over  may  stand  opposite  to  another ;  this  not  only 

>  stone,  while  its  motion  is  directly  from  him.  allows  the  rasp  to  cut  faster,  but  makes  the 
4su^  moves  at  about  the  same  speed  with  surface  either  of  wood  or  other  substance  much 

"^  used  in  grinding  cutlery.    Since  the  object  smoother. 

^-imndiBg  files  is  to  make  the  surfrice  as  even       The  operation  of  simple  file-cutting  seems  to 

^  ^  as  possible,  and  as  this  cannot  be  done  be  of  such  easy  performance  that  it  has  for 

^3  ^pletely  upon  a  small  stone,  the  stones  of  the  almost  two  centuries  been  a  sort  of  desideratum 

-^-^hiKler  are  laid  aside  when  they  are  reduced  to  construct  a  machine  to  perform  that,  which 

'  i  certain  size,  and  are  employed  for  grinding  is  not  only  done  with  great  facility  by  the  hand, 

**f  articles.    Though  grinding  is   by  far  the  but  with  wonderful  expedition.     We  are  told 

^^expeditious  method,  it  does  not  give  tliat  that  a  lad   not  very  much  experienced  in  the 

^-^  to  the  surface  which  can  be  effected  by  business  will  produce,  with  his  hammer  and 

'-^'  If  the  price  of  the  articles  would  admit,  chisel,  nearly  300  teeth  in  a  minute.      With 

^*«er,  it  would  be  well  to  render  the  surface  respect  to  machinery,  it  is  said,  that  a  French- 

'•^^  eren  by  the  file  after  grinding.     If  the  man    named     Mathurin     Jousse,    in  a    work 

•*"ace  be  not  flat,  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the  entitled  La  fidelle  Ouverture  de  TArt  de  Ser- 

^*  3  nsed  for  filing  a  large  surface,  those  teeth  rurier,  published  at   La  Fleche,   in  Anjou,  so 

"^^  hollow  parts  of  the  file  will  not  be  brought  long  ago  as  the  year  1627,  gives  a  drawing  and 

^^  action.    It  is  from  attention  to  this  circum-  description  of  one,  in  which  the  file  is  drawn 

^*^,  and  to  the  care  in  annealing  and  harden-  along  by  shafts  by  means  of  wheel-work,  and 

'?.thal  the  Lancashire  file-makers  have  gene-  the  blow   is   given  by  a  hammer.    There  are 

"^7  excelled.     They  are,  however,  confined  several   machines  of  this  kind,  or  at  least  to 

"•'«i^y  to  the  small  articles,  since  the  larger  files  effect    the    same  purpose,  in    the     Machines 

■^M  not  pay  for  the  process  of  striping.    The  Approuv^es  par  TAcademie  Royale  de  Paris  : 

'^M  of  the  file-cutter  consist  of  an  anvil  placed  there  is  also  one  published  in  the  second  volume 

y^  a  block  of  such  a  height  that  the  man  sits  of   the  Transactions  of   the  American   Philo- 

^  ^  work.    He  has  also  a  piece  of  lead  al-  sophical  Society,  of  which  we  shall  give  some 

'•7*1  with  tin,  on  which  he  lays  the  files  when  account,  as  we  shall  of  another  for  which  Mr. 

^  nde  is  cut.    The  chisel  and  hammer  are  William  Nicholson  obtained  a  patent  in  the  year 

^  Ach  size  as  the  size  and  cut  of  the  file  re-  1802 ;  premising  that  the  principal  requisites, 

?^    He  is  also  provided  with   a  leathern  in  a  machine  for  file-cutting,  are  that  the  metal 

P2 
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from  which  it  is  roanufiictured  should  be  stea-  such  a  Icmgth  that  the  excavation  here  descnbi 

dily  supported,  and  the  chisel  adapted  to  the  foce  shall  be  considerably  longer  than  the  longe 

without  any  unequal  bearing.  files  intended  to  be  cut ;  and  it  is  supported  up( 

The  American  machine  consists  of  a  bench  of  straight  bearers  from  the  platform,  upon  whi( 

well  seasoned  oak,  and  the  fiice'  of  it  planed  by  projecting  pieces,  or  slides,  or  wheels,  < 

very  smooth ;  and  a  carriage  on  which  the  files  finction-rollers,  it  can  be  moved  endwise  in 

are  laid,  which  moves  along  the  &ce  of  the  bench  straight-lined  direction,  without  shake  or  devi 

parallel  to  its  sides,  and  carries  the  files  gradually  tion.    At  one  end  of  the  said  excavation  is  fixf 

under  the  edge  of  the  cutter  or  chisel  while  the  a  clip,  resembling  a  hand-vice,  for  holding  t\ 

teeth  are  cut.    The  carriage  is  made  to  move  bv  file  by  its  tail  or  tang ;  and  in  the  opposite  en 

a  contrivance  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  of  the  said  excavation  there  is  a  slidmg  block  < 

carries  the  log  against  the  saw  of  a  saw-mill,  piece,  which  being  brought  up  to  the  other  en 

The  lever  or  arm,  which  carries  the  cutter,  works  of  the  file  does,  by  means  of  a  notch  or  oth( 

on  the  centres  of  two  screws  which  are  fixed  obvious  contrivance,  prevent  it  from  being  move 

into  two  pillars  in  a  direction  right  across  the  sidewajrs.    The  said  clip  b  so  fixed  at  its  hea 

bench.    By  tightening  or  loosening  these  screws,  or  shank,  by  means  ot  an  horizontal  axis  o 

the  arm  which  carries  the  chisel  may  be  made  gudgeons  and  sockets,  that  the  file  is  at  liberl 

to  work  more  or  less  steadily.    There  is  likewise  to  move  up  and  down,  but  not  sideways  ( 

a  regulating-screw,  by  means  of  which  the  files  a-twist.    In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  file  bein 

may  be  made  coarser  or  finer :  also  a  bed  of  fixed  in  the  carriage  is  pressed  down  upon  th 

lead,  which  is  let  into  a  cavity  formed  in  the  anvil  by  a  lever  and  weight  proceeding  n>om  th 

body  of  the  carriage,  somewhat  broader  and  platform,  and  bearing  upon  the  fiure  of  the  fil 

longer  than  the  largest-sized  files :    the  upper  oy  a  small  roller  of  wood,  ivory,  bone,  or  so 

fiice  of  this  bed  of  lead  is  formed  variously,  so  metal.    The  anvil,  is  solidly  fixed  on  the  pla 

as  to  fit  the  different  kinds  of  files  which  may  be  form,  and  may  be  of  any  suitable  figpire  whic 

required.  shall  be  sufficiently  massy  to  receive  and  resi: 

When  the  file  or  files  are  laid  in  their  place,  the  blow;  but  its  upper  part  must  be  so  coc 

the  machine  must  be  regulated  by  the  screw  to  tracted  as  to  stand  up  in  the  excavation  of  th 

cut  them  of  a  due  degree  of  fineness.    This  carriage  and  support  the  file ;   and  the  uppc 

machine  is  described  as  being  so  simple,  that  part  of  all  must  be  constructed  in  such  a  mac 

when  properly  adjusted  a  blind  person  may  cut  ner  that  it  shall  faidv  apply  itself  to  the  undc 

a  file  with  more  exactness  than  can  be  done  in  suHace  of  the  file,  and  support  it  without  learin 

the  usual  method  with  the  keenest  sight ;  for  by  any  hollow  space,  notwitnstauding  any  casus 

striking  with  a  hammer  on  the  head  of  the  cut-  irregularities  of  the  said  surfiu^e.     I  produc 

ter  or  chisel  all  the  movements  are  set  at  work ;  this  effect  by  making  a  cavity  in  the  anvil  of  th 

and  by  repeating  the  stroke  with  the  hammer,  the  figure  of  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  not  much  lea 

files  on  one  side  will  at  length  be  cut;  then  they  than  a  hemisphere,  and  in  this  cavity  I  plac 

must  be  turned,  and  the  operation  repeated  for  (with  grease  oetween)  a  piece  of  iron  or  stet 

cutting  Uie  other  side.    This  machine  may  be  made  exactly  to  fit,  but  of  which  the  lower  sui 

made  to  work  by  water  as  readily  as  by  hand,  fiice  is  a  greater  portion  of  the  sphere,  and  th 

to  cut  coarse  or  fine,  large  or  small  files,  or  any  upper  surface  flat  and  plam.    The  file  rests  upo! 

number  at  a  time :  but  it  may  be  more  particu-  this  last  flat  or  plain  sur&ce,  which  is  eithe 

Jariy  usefiil  for  cutting  the  very  fine  small  files  fiiced  with  lead,  or  (in  preference)  a  slip  of  leai 

ibr  watchmakers.  is  put  under  the  file  and  turned  round  the  tao^ 

We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  machine  thereof,  so  as  to  move  along  with  it.    It  is  evi 

for  which  Mr.  Nicholson  obtained  his  majesty's  dent  that  the  upper  or  moveable  piece  of  th 

letters  patent    'My  machinery,'  says  the  pa^  said  anvil  will,  by  sliding  in  its  socket,  ac 

tentee, '  consists  in  four  essential  parts,  suitably  commodate  and  apply  itself  constantly  to  th 

constructed  and  combined   together;    namely,  sur&ce  of  the  file,  which  is  pr&ued  and  struc 

First,  a  carriage  or  apparatus,  in  or  by  which  against  it     Or,   otherwise,  I  make    the  con 

the  file  is  fixed  or  hela  and  moved  along,  for  the  cavity  in  the  upper  moveable  piece,  and  mak 

purpose  of  receiving  the  successive  strokes  of  a  the  fixed  part  convex :  or,  otherwise,  I  suppoi 

cutter  or  chisel.    Secondly,  the  anvils  by  which  the  upper  part,  or  in  some  cases  the  whole  c 

the  file  is  supported  beneatn  the  part  which  r&-  my  anvil  upon  opposite  gudgeons,  in  the  manne 

ceives  the  stroke.    Thirdly,  the  regulating  gear,  or  the  gimoals  of  sea  compasses :  or,  otherwise 

by  which  the  ^distance  between  stroke  and  stroke  I  form  the  upper  part  of  my  anvil  cylindrical 

is  determined  and  governed.    And,  fourthly,  the  of  a  large  diameter,  supported  on  thick  gudgeoni 

apparatus  for  giving  the  stroke  or  cut.    The  four  the  axis  of  the  said  cylinder  being  short,  and  « 

several  parts  are  supported  by,  or  attached  to  a  right  angles  to  the  motion  of  the  carriage :  oi 

/Vame  or  platform  ot  solid  and  jecure  workmaxw  o&erwise,  I  form  only  a  small  portion,  namel) 

ship,  either  of  wood  or  metal,  or  both,  according  the  upper  extremity  of  my  anvil,  of  a  cylindricfl 

to  the  nature  of  the  work  intended  to  be  per^  form  as  aforesaid,  and  cause  the  same  to  contiou 

formed,  and  the  judgment  and  choice  of  the  motionless  by  fashioning  the  same  out  of  th 

engineer.    The  carriage  is  a  long  block  of  wood,  same  mass  as  the  rest  of  the  anvil,  or  fixing  th 

or  metal,  of  the  figure  of  a  ]»rallelipidon,  or  same  thereto.    And  in  both  the  last-meniione 

nearly  so,  having  a  portion  cut  out  between  its  cases  of  the  cylindrical  structure  I  fix  the  heai 

upper  and  lower  surfaces  to  admit  the  anvil  to  or  shank  of  the  clip  (by  which  the  tang  is  held 

stand  therein,  without  coming  into  contact  with  not  by  a  single  axis  or  pair  of  gudgeons,  but  b 

the  carriage  itself.    The  said  carriage  is  made  of  an  universal  joint  or  ball  and  socket,  so  that  tl 
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If  becomes  at  liberty  to  adapt  itself  not  only  by  the  stroke :  or,  otherwise,  the  said  chisel  may 

ipwirds  and  downwards,  but  also  in  the  way  of  have  a  notch,  or  a  hole,  instead  of  a  protuber« 

nOQoo  or  a-twist,  and  supplies  tiie  want  of  ance,  to  meet  a  correspondent  part  in  the  moutb- 

ssdoQ  in  the  anril  by  the  facility  with  which  piece  or  claws;  but  I  prefer  the  first-mentioned 

dseif  can  be  moved  in  the  last-mentioned  man-  construction.    By  the  construction  of  the  chisel, 

Ber.  as  here  mentioned  and  fixed,  the  edge  of  the  said 

'Tlie  regnlating-^ear  -is    that  part  of    the  instrument  is  at  liberty  to  apply  itself  fiiirly  from 

Eachmery  by  which  i)ie  carriage,  and  conse-  side  to  side  of  the  file  notwitnstanding  any  wind- 

i^tijtbe  file,  is  drawn  along.    It  consists  of  a  ing  or  irregularity,  whatever  may  be  ihe  fineness 

KTcw  revolving  between  centres  fixed  to  the  of  the  cut  upon  a  broad  suHace.    The  mouth- 

latfonn,  and  acting  upon  a  nut  attached  to  the  piece,  with  its  chisel,  is  firmly  fixed  in  another 

orr^e  with  usual  and  well  known  precautions  piece,  which  by  its  motion  gives  the  stroke, 

^vorking  of  measuring,  screws ;  and  the  nut  This  last-mentioned  piece  may  either  be  a  lever, 

ViQg  made  to  open  by  a  joint  when  the  carriage  or  a  moveable  carriage  between  upnght  sliders ; 

a  lequiied  to  be  disengaged  and  slided  back,  but  I  greatly  prefer  the  lever.    The  chisel  must 

Asd  the  said  screw  is  moved  either  constantly  be  so  fixed  that  the  moving  piece  shall  carry  it 

bv  1  slow  motion  from  the  first  mover,  or  (which  fairly  edge  -onwards  to  the  file  without  scraping 

ktKtter)  by  interrupted  equal  motions,  so  as  to  or  slapping  in  the  least;  and  the  obliquity  of 

hv  the  carriage  during  the  interval  between  the  stroke  may  b^adjusted  by  fixing  the  centres 

Kn^e  and  stroke.    And  the  quantities  of  those  of  the  level  either  higher  or  lower  at  pleasure, 

^cspectif  e  equal  motions  may  be  produced  and  or  by  inclining  the  last-mentioned  sliders.    The 

seemed  at  pleasure  by  wheel-work  applied  to  lever  may  be  raised  and  let  &ll  (or  the  other 

^  head  of  the  screw,  or  by  the  well  known  ap-  chisel  apparatus  moved)  by  a  tripping-piece  or 

pntns  used  in  the  mathematical  dividing  engine  snail-work,  or  other  usual  connexion  with  the 

^circles;  or  by  other  contrivances  well  known  first  mover;   and  its  power  of  stroke  may  be 

'•s  workmen  of  competent  skill,  and  therefore  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  weight,  or  by  the 

i&iecessary  to  be  described  at  large :  or,  other-  action  of  a  spring ;  which  last  method  is  of  ex- 

^is%  the  motion  of  the  carriage  may  be  pro-  cellent  use,  and  may  (if  required*  from  the  vary- 

W  by  a  toothed  rack  from  the  carriage  drawn  ing  breadth  of  the  file)  be  made  to  increase  or 

V  a  pinion;  and  this  pinion  moved  by  a  ratchet-  diminish  its  power  during  the  mn  by  several 

^I  on  the  same  arbor  moved  by  a  click-lever,  easy  and  commonly  used  methods  or  contri- 

nxh.  shall  gather  up  and  drive  a  greater  or  less  vances  for  pressing  more  or  less  against  the 

saiber  of  teeth,  according  to  the  coarseness  or  spring.    Or,  otherwise,  the  lever,  or  holding- 

isfscss  of  the  file ;   and  the  click-lever  itself  piece,  may  be  kept  immediately  above  the  file 

^  be  moved  by  a  tripping  piece  from  the  first  by  the  re-action  of  a  slight  spring,  or  weight, 

&J^er,  or  by  various  other  evident  means  of  and  be  struck  by  a  hammer  moved  and  acted 

^^onexioQ :  or,  otherwise,  the  said  carriage  may  upon  by  the  first  mover,  as  aforesaid :  and  to 

1«  moved  by  a  small  cylinder,  and  rope  or  chain  this  method  I  give  the  preference,  because  the 

i^Hstantlj  acting :  or, otherwise,  the  said  motion  lever  will  then  have  less  strain  upon  its  pivots; 

^fbe  effected  by  a  train  of  two  or  more  wheels,  or  the  said  lever  may  even  be  supported  by 

^red  to  move  by  any  of  the  escapements  spring-joints  withott  any  pivots  or  centres  at 

'M  in  time-pieces,  and  the  fineness  of  stroke  all.    Or,  instead  of  a  hammer,  the  blow  may  be 

^J  be  regulated  either  by  changing  the  wheels  given  by  a  ram,  or  a  fly  and  screw,  but  I  give 

^iotbe  common  fuzee  engine,  or  by  the  greater  3ie  preference  to  the  hammer.    The  lever  may 

^<es  frequency  of  escape  during  each  turn  of  move  in  a  vertical  circle  immediately  over  the 

^  first  mover.     And  in  every  case  I  prefer  a  file,  or  in  an  oblique  circle  at  right  angles  to  it^ 

(^Qter-weight  to  the  carriage,  acting  either  con-  or  at  any  intermediate  angle  consistent  with  the 

^y  against,  or  constantly  in  the  direction  of  foregoing  instructions :   and  the  chisel  may  be 

>^  motion ;  tliough  this  b  'not  absolutely  neces-  set  with  its  edge  at  any  angle  whatever,  with  the 

^when  the  work  is  well  executed.    I  may  line  of  the  length  of  tiie  lever;  but,  in  general, 

'*^  observe,  that  it  is  possible  to  construct  my  I  have  set  the  lever  in  the  nrst-mentioned  posi- 

^  machinery  by  fixing  and  rendering  motion-  tion,  and  have  varied  the  angle  between  the 

^  that  part  which  I  have  called  the  carriage,  chisel-edge  and  the  lever,  according  to  the  in- 

F^ed  the  other  three  principal  parts  be  made  tended  slope  of  the  cut  upon  &e  fiice  of  the 

'•':'  move  instead  of  the  carriage  itself;  but  I  con-  file.    The  edge  of  the  chisel  must  be  sharpened 

^^  this  disposition  as  less  eligible  than  that  to  such  an  angle  as  the  intended  cut  and  strength 

^h  requires  the  carris^e  to  be  moved.    The  of  burr  may  require.      Lastly,  I  describe  the 

^'pantos  finr  giving  the  stroke  or  cut,  consists  of  general  action  of  the  said  machinery  as  follows : 

^  ^isel,  which  is  held  between  the  jaws  of  a  1.  The  file  being  prepared  as  usual  for  cutting, 

^tb-piece  or  claws  resembling  a  strong  hand-  must  be  fixed  in  the  clip  of  the  carriage,  and 

^tct  without  teeth.    One  of  the  jaws  is  made  the  sliding-block  brought  up  and  fixed,  to  steady 

*^7  stout,  and  the  chisel  is  formed  narrow  from  its  other  extremity.     2.  The  nut  of  the  screw 

^e  to  back,  and  wide  from  side  to  side,  and  being  then  opened  (or  the  other  regulating  gear 

^  a  semi-circular  protuberance  on  its  back,  disengaged)  the  carriage  is  slided  to  its  place 

*^ich  rests  in  a  circular  notch  in  the  strong  jaw  so  that  the  chisel  may  be  situated  over  that  part 

voresaid ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  bended  of  the  file  which  is  to  receive  the  first  stroke. 

^^jings  or  washers  of  iron  or  metal  under  the  3.  The  nut  is  then  closed  (or  the  other  regu- 

^b-9crew  of  the  said  month-piece  or  claws,  latiog  gear  connected)  and  the  small  roller  of 

*°^  prevent  the  chisel  from  oecoming  loose  the  piessing  lever  is  made  to  bear  upon  the  frice 
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•£  the  file.    4.  The  first  mover  being  then  put  attached  to  the  file,  that  the  greatest  part  of  it 
into  action,  raises  and  lets  fall  the  apparatus  for  was  rubbed  off  into  the  fire,  and  was  sublimed 
giriog  the  stroke  by  which  the  file  receives  a  cut.  up  the  chimney,  without  producing  any  effect. 
Andy  Sf  immediately  afterwards,  or  during  the  Some  file-makers  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
same  action,  as  the  case  may  be  (according  to  coal  of  burnt  leather,  which  doubtless  produces 
the  construction  as  before  described),  the  regu-  some  effect ;  but  the  carbon  is  g^erally  so  iU- 
jUing  gear  moves  the  carriage,  and  consequently  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  time  of  its 
the  file,  through  a  determinate  space.    6.  The  operation  so  short,  as  to  render  the  effect  very^ 
cut  b  then  again  given ;  and  in  this  manner  little.    Animal  carbon,  when  properly  prepared 
(the  strength  of  cut  being  duly  proportioned  to  and  mixedwith  the  above  hardening  coniposition, 
the  space  between  cut  and  cut)  the  file  becomes  is  capable  of  giving  hardness  to  the  surmce  even 
cut  tnroug^out.    7.  The  file  is  then  taken  out  of  an  iron  file.    The  carbonaceous  matter  may 
and  cut  on  Ae  other  side.    8.  The  burr  is  then  be  readily  obtained  from  any  of  the  soft  parts  of 
taken  ofl^  or  not,  as  the  artist  may  think  best ;  animals,  or  from  blood.    For  this  purpose,  how- 
and  the  cross-strokes  are  given  over  the  surfaces  ever,  the  refuse  of  shoe-makers  and  curriers  is 
as  before.    And  the  said  machinery,  by  certain  the  most  convenient.    After  the  volatile  parts 
slight,  necessary,  and  obvious  changes  in  the  have  been  dbtilled  over,  from  an  iron  still,  a 
structure  and  disposition   of  the  chisels,  and  bright  shining  coal  is  left  behind,  which,  when 
some  other  of  the  parts  thereof,  is  adapted  to  reduced  to  powder,  b  fit  to  mix  with  the  salt, 
manufacture  all  other  forms  and  descriptions  of  Let  about  equal  parts,  by  bulk,  of  this  powder, 
files,  whether  floats,  rasps,  half-round,  three*  and  muriate  of  soda,  be  mixed  together,  and 
square,  or  any  other  figure  or  denomination.  brought  lo  the  consistence  of  cream,  by  the  addi- 
Three  things  are  strictly  to  be  observed  in  tion  of  water.    Or  mix  the  powdered  carbon  with 
hardening  files;  first,  to  prepare  the  file  on  the  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt,  till  it  becomes  of 
surface,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  oxydated  the  above  consbtence.    Files  which  are  intended 
by  the  atmosphere,  when  the  file  b  red  hot,  to  be  very  hard,  should  be  covered  with  this 
which  effect  would  not  only  take  off  the  sharp-  composition,  previously  to  hardening.     By  this 
ness  of  the  tooth,  but  render  the  whole  surfiice  method,  files  made  of  iron,  which  in  itself  is  in- 
so  rough,  that  the  file  would,  in  a  little  time,  susceptible  of  hardening,  acquire  a  superficial 
become  clogged  with  the  substance  it  had  to  hardness  sufficient  to  answer  the  purposes  of  any 
work.    Secondly,  the  heat  ought  to  be  very  uni-  file  whatever.    Files  of  this  kind  may  be  bent 
formly  red  throughout,  and  the  water  in  which  it  into  any  form,  and  in  consequence  are  rendered 
is  quenched  fresh  and  cold,  for  the  purpose  of  useful  for  sculptors  and  die-sinkers, 
giving  it  the  proper  degree  of  hardness.    Lastly,       The  mode  of  heating  the  file  for  hardening,  is 
the  manner  of  imitiersion  b  of  great  importance,  by  means  of  a  fire  similar  to  that  employed  by 
to  prevent  the  files  from  warning,  which  in  long  common  smiths.    The  file  b  to  be  held  in  a  pair 
thin  files  is  very  difficult.   The  first  object  is  ac-  of  tongs  by  the  tang,  or  tail,  and  introduced 
complished  by  laying  a  substance  upon  the  sur-  into  the  fire,  consisting  of  very  small  cokes,  push- 
face,  which,  when  it  fuses,  forms  as  it  were  a  ing  it  more  or  less  into  the  fire,  for  the  sake  of 
vambh  upon  it,  defending  the  metal  from  the  heating  it  regularly.    When  it  b  uniformly  heated 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.     Formerly  the  of  a  cherry  color,  it  is  fit  to  quench  in  the  water, 
process  consisted  in  first  coating  the  surface  of  An  oven  b  commonly  used  for  the  larger  kind 
the  file  with  ale-grounds,  and  then  covering  it  of  files,  into  which  the  blast  of  the  bellows  is  di- 
over  with  pulverised  common  salt.    After  this  rected,  being  open  at  one  end  for  the  purpose  of 
coating  becomes  dry  the  files  are  heated  red-hot,  introducing  the  files  and  the  fuel.    After  the  file 
and  hardened ;  then  the  sur&ce  b  lightly  brushed  is  properly  heated,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening, 
over  with  the  dust  of  cokes;  when  it  appears  it  should  be<;ooIed  as  quickly  as  possible ;  tliis  is 
white  and  metallic,  as  if  it  had  not  been  heated,  usually  done  by  quenching  it  in  the  coldest 
This  process  has  lately  been  improved,  at  least  water.    Clear  spring  water,  free  from  animal 
so  far  as  relates  lo  the  economy  of  the  salt,  and  vegetable  matter,  is  best  calculated  for  the 
which,  from  the  quantity  used,  and  the  increase  hardening  of  files. 

of  duty,  had  become  a  serious  object.    Those        When  files  are  properly  hardened,  they  are 

who  use  the  improved  method  do  not  consume  brushed  over  with  water  and  powdered  coke, 

above  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  salt  used  in  the  when  the  surface  becomes  clean  and  metallic, 

old  way.    The  process  consists  in  dissolving  the  They  may  likewise  be  dipped  into  lime-water, 

salt  in  water  to  saturation,  which  is  about  three  and  dried  before  the  fire  as  rapidly  as  possible, 

pounds  to  the  gallon,  and  stiffening  it  with  ale-  after  which  they  should  be  rubbed  over  with 

grounds,  or  with   the  cheapest  kind  of  flour,  olive  oil,  in  which  is  mixed  a  little  oil  of  turpen- 

such  as  that  of  beans,  to  about  the  consistence  tine,  while  warm,  and  then  they  are  finbhed. 
of  thick  cream.    The  files  only  require  to  be        In  the  operations  of  filing,  the  coarser  cut 

dipped  into  thb  substance,  and    immediately  files  are  always  to  be  succeeded  by  the  finer; 

heated  and    hardened.      The   grounds  or  the  and  the  general  rule  is,  to  lean  heavily  on  the  file 

flour  are  of  no  other  use  than  to  give  the  mass  in  thrusting  it  forward,  because  the  teeth  of  the 

oonsbtence,   and   by   that  means,   allowing  a  file  are  made  to  cut  forwards.    But  in  drawing 

larger  quantity  of  salt  to  he  laid  upon  the  surface,  the  file  back  again,  for  a  second  stroke,  it  b  to  be 

In  this  method,  the  salt  forms  immediately  a  lifted  just  above  the  work,  to  prevent  its  cutting 

firm  coating.   As  soon  as  the  water  b  evaporated,  as  it  comes  back.    The  rough,  or  coarse-toothed 

the  whole  of  it  becomes  fused  upon  the  file.    In  file,  called  a  rubber,  serves  to  take  off  the  uneven- 

the  old  method,  the  dry  salt  was  so  loosely  ness  of  the  work,  left  by  the  hammer  in  forging* 
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T^  bistafd-toothed  file,  as  it  is  technically  together  ander  the  title  of  Poesie  Fosiano  di 

'.vkd,  is  to  take  out  too  deep  cuts  and  file-strokes  Vincenzo  da  Filicacia,  in  1707, 4to. 

2jde  by  the  rough  file.    The  fine-toothed  files  FILIC£S|  from  filum,  a  thread,  quasi  filatim 

'ake  oat  the  cuts  or  file-strokes  which  the  has-  incisa,  ferns ;  one  of  the  seven  tribes  or  iamilies 

tifd  file  made,  and  the  smooth  file  those  left  by  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.    See  Botamy.    They 

Ik  fine  file.  constitute  the  first  order  in  the  class  cryptogamia, 

FIIEMOT,  n,  s,,  comipted  from  Tr.fsueille  and  consist  of  eighteen  genera,  which  are  divided 

wtrky  a  dead  leaf     A  brown  or  yellow-brown  into  fructificationes  spicatae,  frondosie,  et  radi- 

osbr.  cales.    Lee  however  says  they  admit  of  no  cer- 

fte  eoUms  700  ought  to  with  for  ue  blae  or>ffa-  ^i"  distincUon  from  their  fructification.    This 

mt,  taratd  op  with  i«d.                                £hm/).  order  comprehends  the  entire  twenty-sixth  class 

rTT»rAT     u:          •%     1?-   Jit' I  £1-^1      T  ^*  of  Toumcfort,  in  whosc  systcm  the  filiccs  make 

"L^^f.:.     U!i-2*"i/f(S:S  oMya,inglegenu..inoifi»t«.Uoaofthis 

^  lo^)-     Pe'^°»8  to  a  son  or  daughter;  p  "           ^  constitute  a  class  or  order  of 

lanmg  a  child.    FihaUon  i,  the  relaUon  of  a  ^    ^  ^       ^^     ^^     S     ^ 

iM  to  Its  parents;  a  legal  order  of  filiation  is  '^ 

1  declaration  of  the  justices  that  a  particular  FIL'IGRANE,  n.  $,  J     LAi.filum,  a  thread, 

»rty  therein  named   is  the  fiither  of  a  child.  Fil'ioree.                   5  and    granunif    grain. 

>^T  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  restricted  the  ap-  A  kind  of  wire  work  generally  in  gold  and  silver, 

flkatioQ  of  filial  to  *  pertaining  to  a  son,'  we  wrought  in  the  manner  of  threads  or  grains. 

cffiDot  understand :  filiation  he  himself  defines  Several  ,/St^faiM  cnrioiitiet.                         Tatler, 

J»*a>rrelative  to  M^mity,' generally,  while  his  fILIGRANE,    Filigree,    or    Fillagree 

'IB  extract  from  Pnor  proves  that  it  may  also  ^ork,  from  Lat.  filum,  a  thread,  and  granum, 

«the  correlative  of  maternity,  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^-^^  ^^  enrichment  on  gold  or  silver, 

'  Where  tho  old  mynleft«r  good  inflaeBcethedt.'  wrought  delicately,  in  manner  of  small  threads 

Iq  the  modem  legal  use  of  filiation  also  we  or  grains,  or  both  intermixed.      It  was  formerly 

viitre  but  too  many  instances  occur  of  its  appli-  much  more  employed  than  at  present,  in  the 

^zm  to  both  SODS  and  daughters.  manufacture  of  smail  articles,  which  served  more 

Aad  tbu  the  filial  godhead  answering  spoke.  for  show  than  for  use ;  such  as  vases,  needle- 

^Uton.  cases,  caskets  to  hold  jewels,  small  boxes,  par- 

From  imposition  of  strict  laws,  to  free  Ucularly  shrines,  decorations  for  the  images  of 

Acceptance  of  large  grace  ;  from  servile  fear  glints,  and  other  church   furniture.      This  art, 

lo/iUal ;  works  of  law,  to  works  of  faith.    Id.  however,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  seems  to  have 

^^J^^^fP^^^'y^^^y^f'T'^''''^'''}'  been  brougnt  into  Europi  from  the  East.  Among 

•s  a&d  second  person,  and  the  relaiioa  between  the  l       •    /■  ®  •._                  "^      -^i.  m-                 i      * 

«c«l  pmoni.  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  denomination  church  furniture  we  meet  with  filigree  work  of 

hereof,  most  needs  be  eternal,  because  Uie  terms  of  tn«  middle  ages.     The  Turks,  Armenians,  and 

ftJiiBa  between   whom  that  relation  ariseth  were  Indians  make  at  present  some  master-pieces  of 

«erul                           HaWt  Origin  of  Mankind,  this  Sort,  and  with  tools  that  are  exceedingly 

Xj  mitchievoiu  proceeding  may  be  the  glory  of  his  coarse  and  imperfect.     There  is  no  manu&cture 

,^  piety,  tho  only  reward  now  left  for  so  great  a  in  any  part  of  the  world  that  has  been  more 

SRiL                                                       Sidney,  admired  and  celebrated,  than  the  fine  gold  and 

He  jricfed,  he  wepi,  the  sight  an  image  brought  silver  filigree  of  Sumatra.  The  surprisincr  delicacy 

^l»ewn/lW  love,  a  sadly  pleasmgthough^^  of  tiiis  woric  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  the 

•n      ,     . ,         ,   L          J  .  «          Oryd£n,  xqq\^  ^^  rudely  and  inartificialiy  formed  by  the 

i«-l.«i  the  parent  ro«»  decays  and  diis,  P'^k  «p.     When  you  engage  one  of  tiiem  to 

*«ili  *  resembling  face  the  daughter  buds  arise.  execute  a  piece  of  work,  his  first  request  is  usu- 

Pritfr,  ^lly  for  St  piece  of  iron  hoop,  to  make  his  wire- 
So  when  Arabia's  Bird,  by  age  oppressed,  drawing  instrument;  an  old  hammer-head,  stuck 
^eorames  delighted  on  his  spicy  nest ;    .  in  a  block,  serves  for  an  anvil,  and  a  pair  of 
A /fist  Phcnix  from  his  ashes  springs,  compasses  is  often  composed  of  two  old  nails 
Cnwued  with  a  star  on  renovated  wings.  tied  together  at  one  end.     The  gold  is  melted  in 
.                                  ^       ,             />ariwii,  a  piece  of  preeoo,  or  earthen  rice  pot,  or  some- 
»y  itat  49  George  III.  c.  68.  the  reputed  father  tj^g,  j^  ^  crucible  of  their  ovm  make,  of  ordi- 
I'l^?  "  ^.^'??""          the  expeni^  incident  ^^           j^        ^^  ^      ^^  ^^  ^j,          ^^^ 
^irf  «S;iSl!            """^  -PPrebension,  s^d  of  Ae  ^^^  ^l^^  ^  ^^^.^  ^/^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  j^^^^ 
^"^—l -even  while  I  kiss                          *  ^^  bamboo ;  and,  if  the  quantity  of  metal  to  be 
^J  ginnent's  hem  with  transport,  can  it  be  melted  is  considerable,  three  or  four  persons  sit 
^tdoobtshallmingle  with  my  ^tol  joy  ?  round  their  fiirnace,  which  is  an  old  broken 
M  vith  me  as  tbou  wilt,  but  spare  this  boy.  quallee  or  iron  pot,  and   blow   together.      At 

Byrvm,  Padang  alone,  wnere  the  manufacture  is  more 

nUCACIA  (Vincent),  a  celebrated  Italian  considerable,  they  have  adopted  the  Chinese 

?**»bora  at  Florence,  1642.  He  was  a  member  bellows.     Their  method  of  drawing  the  wire 

'i  the  academies  Delia  Cnisca  and  Arcadi,  and  differs  little  from  that  used  by  Europeans.  When 

^^^'Wary  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany.     He  died  in  drawn  to  a  sufficient  fineness,  they  flatten  it  by 

^^^.   His  poems  are  much  esteemed  for  the  beating  it  on  their  anvil ;  and,  when  flattened, 

^«>cy  and  nobleness  of  their  sentiments.  Sci-  they  give  it  a  twist  like  that  in  the  whalebone 

^  de  Filicacia,  his  son,  had  them  all  printed  handle  of  a  punch-ladle,   by  rubbing  it  on  a 
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block  of  wood  with  a  flat  stick.    After  twisting  its  sister  labial  D.'      To  store  to  the   utmost ; 

they  again  beat  it  on  the  anvil,  and,  by  these  satisfy ;  glut;  surfeit:  applied  both  to  time  and 

means,  it  becomes  flat  wire  with  mdented  edges,  gpace,  as  well  as  metaphoncally  to  the  mind,  af- 

With  a  pair  of  nippera  they  fold  down  the  end  factions,  &c.    To  fill  out,  is  to  extend  or  rather 

of  the  wire,  and  thus  form  a  leaf,  or  element  of  stretch  out  to  the  utmost,  by  tilling;    and  the 

a  flower  in  their  work,  which  w  cut  off.    The  preposition  iip,  *  to  fill  up,'  occasionally  adds 

end  IS  ^m  folded  and  cut  off,  Ull  they  have  Intensity  to  this  verb.     As  a  neuter  verb,  to  fill 

got  a  sufticient  number  of  leaves,  which  are  laid  i,  to  satiate;  glut;  give  to  drink;  <  to  fill  up;' 

on  singly.     Patterns  of  the  flowers  or  foliage,  in  to  grow  fiill.    As  a  substantive,  a  fill  is  a  satis- 

which  there  is  not  very  much  vanety,  are  j,re-  fying  quantity.    A  filler  is  any  thing  that  occu- 

pared  on  paper,  of  the  size  of  the  gold  plate  on  pies  room ;  any  thing  useless  for  any  other  pur- 

which  the  filigree  is  to  be  laid.    According  to  pose ;  or  one  whose  employment  b  to  fill, 

this,  they  begin  to  dispose  on  the  plate  the  larger  »„ ^,        ,      ,     .  v     .           a  .^     .en  ^  i. 

^^^^JL^J*^  ^f  4i,«  iLi;«»»   r«,  Lk;«u  ♦i.^,  *;.«  iTiJ  the  waterpoU  with  water:  and  ihtyJUUd  them 

coinpMtments  of  the  foliage,  for  which  they  Vise  ^   ^  ^^  ^^  »~                                ^jT^  ..  ^ 

plain  flat  wire  of  a  larger  size,  and  fill  them  up  i„  ^^  cup  which  .he  huthJUUd,  fii  to  her  double, 

with  the  leaves  before  mentioned.    To  fix  the  ^         ^        i{ev.xviii. 

work,  they  employ  a  glutinous  substance,  made  Her  neck  and  breaits  were  ever  open  baii, 

of  the  red  hot  berry,  called  boca  sago,  ground  to  That  aye  thereof  her  babes  may  rack  their  >SU. 

a  pulp  on  a  rough  stone.    This  pulp  they  place  Fimie  Queme, 

on  a  young  cocoa  nut  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon't  feaat, 

the  top  and  bottom  being  cut  off.    After  the  — -^y*  to  lee  meat  JiU  knaves,  and  wine  heat  fooU. 

leaves  nave  been  all  placed  in  order,  and  stuck  Shahtpeurt. 

on  bit  by  bit,  a  solder  is  prepared  of  gold  filings  ^e/fl  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

and  borax  moistened  with  water,  which  they  ^""^  ^  *"  ^*"  ^*°^  Banquo,  whom  we  mi|^ 

strew  over  the  plate ;  and  then,  putting  it  in  the  MaOfeth, 

fire  for  a  short  time,  the  whole  becomes  united.  ^  """"B*  *^»»  »«  •^•«t  «d  fat  are  move  fiUing,  and 

This  kind  ofworkon  gold  plate  they  call  carrang  ^  '^  "**  hang  more  about  the  mouth  of  the 

papan :  when  the  work  is  open  they  call  it  car*  ■^»**'  "**  «« "^^  *"*»'"'  "^  'P^^^^^^^-          ^"^ 

rang  trouse.     In  executing  the  latter  the  foliage  ^°^  *^*»  inflamed  bespoke  the  captain, 

is  laid  out  on  a  card,  or  soft  kind  of  wood,  and  ^^  •*^*»™*^  P®*^'  "^^  ^^«  hit  >tf  of  war. 

stuck  on,  as  before  described,  with  the  sago  berry;  .  ««•  v      j             *i    «  .                   fmrfajr. 

and  the  work,  when  finished,  being  stewed  oVev  i^:±!^:Z  ^y^T^^Z'-"  '""' 

■**v  au  •        ij                ^  •  *    »L    2          i_     ^L  That  SO  you  might  nave  room  to  cntertam 

with  their  solder,  is  put  into  the  fire,  when,  the  Your yJBof  joy.                                 Denham's  8op^. 

card  or  soft  wood  burmng  away,  the  gold  remams  j  ^n  who  JiU 

connected.    If  the  piece  be  large,  they  solder  it  loanitude,  nor  vacuoua  epaee.                   MUkm. 

at  several  times.     In  the  manufacture  of  badjoo  Amid  the  tree  now  got,  when  plenty  hung 

buttons,  they  first  make  the  lower  part  flat,  and  Tempting  so  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  myfiU, 

having  a  mould  formed  of  a  piece  of  buffalo's  I  spared  not.                               Id,  Paradite  Lott, 

horn  indented  to  several  sizes,  each  like  one  He  with  bit  contorted  Eve 

half  of  a  bullet  mould,  they  lay  their  work  over  The  ttory  heard  attentive,  and  was./Stted 

one  of  these  holes,  and,  with  a  horn  punch,  they  ^^^^  admiration  and  deep  mute  to  hear.  MiUon. 

press  it  into  the  form  of  a  button.    After  this  ^,          *  only  tpeak  of  him 

they  complete  the  upper  part.  When  the  filigree  ^""^l  Pomp  and  P**'^*- «»  •«  loo«e  about^ 

is  finishea,  they  cleiL  it^  boiling  it  in  c^  ^*^.^'  ^^'^  "l^"^  ^-^  ^''^  ^-        ^'^ 

mon  salt  and  alum,  or  sometimes  lime  juice ;  and,  7"  *  mereyWer,  to  stop  a  vauncy  in  the  hex*- 

in  order  to  give  it  that  fine  purple  color  which  "**'•''  "^  «*"»«*       S!^'  '^^^U'l^^^ 

they  call  sapo,  they  boil  it  in  water  with  brim-  ^hit  mule  being  put  inoT^  of  a  c'art,  ran  awiiy 

stone.     The  manner  of  making  the  little  balb,  ^,1^  ^  ^art  and  timber.        Martknt^s  HuAondry. 

with  which  their  works  are  sometimes  orna-  --^   , .^  .:     j-         .   /       ^n              .   ^. 

mented    i«  i»  follows  — Thev  take  a  niece  of  .  ^^^  '*'^*  "*  ^'^"  ^  '®"  -^"^''  to  at  to  keep 

meniea,  is  as  follows.— l&ey  take  a  piece  ot  the  iW«r»al  way  tat  work.                                   Id. 

charcoal,  and  having  cut  it  flat  and  smooth,  they  jhere  would  not  be  altogether  so  much  water  re- 
make in  It  a  small  hole,  which  they  fill  with  gold  qui^a  for  the  land  at  for  the  tea,  to  raite  them  to  an 
dust,  and  this  melted  in  the  fire  becomes  a  little  equal  height;  because  mountaint  and  hUlt  would ySU 
ball.    They  are  veiy  inexpert  at  finishing  and  up  part  of  that  space  upon  the  land,  and  to  make  lest 
polishing  the  plain  parts,  hinges,  screws,  and  the  water  requitite.                                            Burnet. 
like,  being  in  this  as  much  excelled  by  the  Euro-  when  the  several  trades  and  profettiont  are  tup- 
pean  artists,  as  these  fall  short  of  them  in  the  pUed,  you  will  find  mott  of  thote  that  an  proper  for 
fineness  and  minuteness  of  the  foliage.  war  absolutely  necetsary  for  /iUing  ^  the  laborious 
FILIPPO  D'Argirone,  a  town  in  the  Val  di  pan  of  life,  and  carrying  on  the  underwork  of  the  na- 
Demone,  Sicily,  situated  on  a  high  hill  on  the  tion.                                       Addiatn  on  thg  War. 
Jaretta.   It  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  and  Neither  the  Palut  Meotit,  nor  the  Euxine,  nor  any 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  given  birth  *>^^^^  •eat,yifl  up,  or  by  degreet  grow  tballower. 
to  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  is  defended  by  a  casUe.  ^   ^              ,  ^    ,.           ^   ,.   ^  WooduHird. 

Nine  miles  south  of  Nicosia.  ,  ^\^»*  •*^**  «'  ^f  ■^K'  *;  ^«  f^i^^^^f  "t: 

UTT  T                       ■-            >       c^..^^     -zii..^  .  *•'»  »•  l>y  turgeont  called  digettion :  the  tecond,  or  the 

FILL,  V.  a.,  V.  n.  &  n.  f .    |       Saxon,    pyllan ;  ^^  ^  ^STfleth,  incarnation';  and  the  latt.  or 

Filler,  «.i,                    J  Teutonic, /eeifci.;  -ikiSnTover,  dcatritation.                           S^rp. 

Belg.  vulUn  ;  Goth,  and  bwed.^a.      Mmsneu  Nothing  but  the  supreme  and  absolute  Infinite  can 

t«ices  these  to  Or.  iroXv,  many  ;  which  Parkhurst  adequately  JOl  and  superabundantly  satisfy  the  infi- 

derives  from  Heb.  ir>D, '  n  being  substituted  for  aite  detirtt  of  intelligent  beings,                   Cktjfne. 
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r«r  kriMaty  mtLj  have  iu/U!  of  destnution. 

Hope  lead*  £roia  goal  to  goal, 
iidopcBS  itni,  and  opens  on  bis  loal ; 
n  lagike&M  oa  to  fiuth,  and  anconfined^ 
t:  pws  tke  blitt  thntJUU  up  all  the  mind.  Id. 

iotttare  of  tender  gentle  thooghu  and  soitable 
efKBma,  of  forced  and  inextricable  conceits,  and 
E  sccJlen jUZffrv  op  to  the  rest.  Id, 

isd  after  ve  have  seen  the  light  of  the  gospel 
^atttate  into  so  many  dark  places  of  the  earth,  why 
mid  A  nem  a  thing  incredible,  that  its  splendor 
zyX  It  lut^/SU  the  world,  and  scatter  the  reoiain* 
K  of  duknen  which  covereth  the  nations. 

FILLET, «.«.  &  V.  a.  Fr.  fikt ;  Lat  filumy 
tii^oi  See  File.  A  bandage :  hence  applied 
tbe  pan  of  veal  fonnerly  bandaged,  now 
^fvered,  and  any  meat  thus  rolled  up ;  an  orna- 
w  in  aicbitectore.  To  fillet  is  to  bind,  or 
1^  with  a  bandage. 

Um  vA  their  >8ltet  of  silver.  Kxodm. 

kntde  hooks  for  the  pillars,  and  overlaid  their 
i^sen.  tadfiOettd  them.  id,  xuviii.  28. 

FMei  of  a  fenny  snake, 
lathecaoldron  boil  and  bake.  fiSloAjpears, 

His  baleful  breath  inspiring  as  he  glides, 
^•«  like  a  chain  aooond  her  neck  he  rides  ; 
^lib  ^JilU^  to  her  head  repairs, 
l3£  Titb  kis  circling  volumes  folds  her  hairs. 

Dryden't  jBneid. 
TWjooth  approached  the  fire,  and  as  it  bamed, 
4  in  shaip  broacbers  ranked,    the    roast    they 

tnroed  ; 
^  Qocsek  stayed  their  stomachs  ;  then  the  rest 
U  ciit  in  legs  and  JUleti  for  the  feast.       Drjfdm. 

"^teonud  the  praise  of  beaaty,  and  the  care ; 
1  '>ii  her  wsist,  a  JUlei  binds  her  hair.  Pops. 

Tie  mixtore  thos,  by  chymick  art 
^^aei  dofe  in  every  part, 
^^  rolled,  or  cat  in  pieces, 
Reared  like  one  continoed  species.  Swift. 

l^i»«tvelTe  hondred  of  ihrntJOUit  have  been 
^vtA  by  which  this  animal  fixes  itself;  and  when 
^  it  amtxacu  these  fileU  between  the  bases  of  its 
*su,  the  number  of  which  often  amonnU  to  two 
baoad.  X^riDtfi. 

Hn  tresses,  when  noJiOett  bind, 
^latnn  laxorioos  in  the  wind  : 
lu  Diaa's  auburn  locks  they  shone — 
^  ^enos  wreathed  them  like  her  own. 

fiheriifaN. 

'^aiQ  they  seem  resentfully  to  feel 
^  nlkenySUer's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 
^  beads,  whene'er  some  Zephyr,  caught,  began 
'  >fe  her  joung  pinion  as  her  fan.  Bynm, 

Lillet,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  orle  or  bordore, 
^^ing  only  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
^th  of  the  common  bordure.  It  is  supposed 
^  be  withdrawn  inwards,  and  is  of  a  different 
'n  from  the  field.  It  runs  quite  round,  near 
'<cdge,  as  a  lace  over  a  cloak.  Fillet  is  also 
N  for  an  ordinary  drawn  like  the  bar  from  the 
^r  point  of  the  chief  across  the  shield,  in 
^-i^ner  of  a  scarf;  though  it  is  sometimes  like- 
*«seMi  in  the  situation  of  a  bend,  fesse,  cross, 
^"  Accordmg  to  Guillim,  the  fillet  is  a  fourth 
♦•■t  of  the  chief,  and  is  placed  in  the  chief 
■  -t  of  the  escutcheon. 

nULIBEG.  Gael.  JUUadhrbeg,  i.  e.  little 
'•*^i  The  lower  part  of  the  Highland  dress, 
^^Qg  to  the  knees. 


In  the  islands  the  plaid  is  rarely  worn.  The  AO- 
ftsy,  a  lower  garment,  is  still  very  common. 

Joknmm'a  Jmtmey  to  lAs  Behridm. 

FIL'LIP,  V.  a.  &  n.  i.  Belg.  Jlip,  a  flap ;  TeuL 
and  Swed.  ji/.  A  word  conjectured  by  Skinner 
and  Minsheu  to  be  formed  *  from  the  sound' :  Dr. 
Johnson  thinks  from  fill  up,  by  some  combina- 
tion of  ideas  which  cannot  be  recovered:  Mr. 
Todd  suggests  the  Lat  ii%ni,  a  blow,  or  stroke, 
as  the  origin ;  but  the  noithem  languages  evi- 
dently supplied  us  with  it ;  and  Fl4BBY,  Flap, 
Flippancy,  are  of  the  same  family.  See  those 
words.  To  strike  with  the  finger  nail  by  catch- 
ing it  against  the  thumb :  a  fillip  is  a  jerk,  or 
stroke,  of  this  kind. 

Man's  lils  U  a  glass,  and  a/O^  may  crack  it. 

OU  Ploff  (1599). 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
FUl^  the  stars ;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun. 

fiObaJbpsors. 

If  I  do,  JUBp  me  with  a  three-man  beede.    Id. 

We  see,  that  if  you  JUUp  a  lutestrjog,  it  sheweth 

double  or  treble.  Baaan't  Natural  Hutory. 

The  cards  obedient  to  his  words. 

Are  by  tLjBtip  tamed  to  birds.  Oajf. 

FIL'LY,  n.  f.  Swed./ofo ;  Welsh  «fog ;  Icel. 
JUia,  of  Lat. /S/ia,  *  as  it  were  the  daughter  of 
the  mare.' — Minsheu.    A  young  female  horse ; 
and,  metaphorically,  a  light  or  wanton  woman 

Geld  JiiUe$,  but  tiu,  yet  a  nine  days  of  age. 
They  die  else  of  gelding,  and  gelders  do  rage : 
Young  ySfiisr  so  likely  of  bulk  and  of  bone. 
Keep  such  to  be  breeders,  let  gelding  alone. 
^  Tumr. 

I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  htm  smile. 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fe<i  horse  beguile, 
Neighinginlikenessof  a>Stty  foal.  Shakipeart. 

A  well-wayed  horse  will  convey  thee  to  thy  joup- 
nej's  end,  when  an  unbacked  fiOy  may  give  thee  a 
Uill.  SucUmg. 

I  am  joined  m  wedlock,  for  my  sins,  to  one  of 
those  iSftos  who  are  described  in  the  old  poet. 

Adduou'9  SjMckUor. 

FILM,  n.i.hv.a.1     Sax.  pilm ;  Belg.  vUm. 

Filu'y,  adj.  \  A  thin  skin  or  pellicle ; 

to  cover  with  a  thin  skin. 

It  will  but  skin  and /Ink  the  ulcerous  place. 

Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 

Infects  unseen.  Shahtpeate.  HamUi. 

While  the  silver  needle  did  work  upon  the  sight  of 
his  eye,  to  remove  the  Jilm  of  the  caUract,  he  never 
saw  any  thing  more  clear  or  perfect  than  that  white 
needle.  Bacon. 

Michael  from  Adam's  eyes  the>Um  removed. 
Which  that  illse  fruit  that  promised  clearer  sight 
Had  bred.  MUum's  Paradiae  Uul. 

A  stone  is  held  up  by  tht/Ums  of  the  bladder,  and 
so  kept  from  grating  or  offending  it.  Onmii. 

So  the  false  spider,  when  her  nett  are  spread. 
Deep  ambushed  in  her  silent  den  does  lie  ; 

And  feels,  far  off,  the  trembling  of  her  thread. 
Whose  jilfMy  cord  should  bind  the  straggling  By. 

Dfjfdtu. 

The  wasps  with  fruitless  toil 
Flapyllffiy  pinions  oft,  to  extricate 
Their  feet  in  liquid  shackles  bound,  'till  death 
Bereave  them  jf  their  worthless  souls ;  such  doom 
WaiU  luxury,  and  Uwless  love  of  gain.  PhU^. 

There  is  not  one  infidel  so  ridiculous  as  to  pretend 
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fluids ;  and  foT  thU  purpoie,  filter*  of  nnm 
kindi  and  various  substances  have  beoi  em- 
ploy.   That  which  i»  twiited  up  like  ■  riuia 

Hi  Iron  thkt/hu  iluU  pnrg.  tha  viiiul  rsj.  q^  ^i^k,  acts  like  a  siphon,  while  it  diawj  off 

And  on  the  liihtlM  eyebJli  pone  d»  diy.     Piy..  o^iy  ^^    ^^^^      ^  ^{  ^^  Uqmr.     Olbm  ue 

Loae  W  tl«  windi  (h«r  urj  gumenu  flaw,  j,f              „         ,  jj      [j^             j    pounded  jibM, 

Thin  iliCMiuu  t«Lnr»  of  UB  Jifanr  dew :  r  r    i              '                   i           >  r                ''~7 

Z;5.i3»..inaa«ot-3«i;U-,'  «  P^"'"   "■      When  paper  .s  used^il  » 

wLnligtadL.pon.in,»,Hnin,Uogdy«.       iJ.  shaped  into  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  pUced  m  , 

Nor  IM.  unii«d  h.«  !  qai«««H  vuched  funnel,  to  Support  it  with  the  liquid,  Othenrut  it 

Tlu  tmtTjBmi,  thu  plij  npoo  the  bus  would  burst;  but  flannel  or  linen  nuy  be  used 

Fcndnlou,  ud  fonboding  in  th«  via*  in  the  form  of  a  bag  Or  otherwise.     Filteriog 

Of  ispentitton,  prophaajing  itill,  stones,  basins,  Sec,  aie  either  natural  or  artifiual, 

TkoaghUiUdccciTad,  ■oDSstiugar'i  nearapprinch.  for  the    purpose  of  purifying  waler.       Nilnial 

CettptT.  fillers  are  found  in  rocks,  mountains,  bedi  of 

Bmaitad  from  ocau  iprings  the  vipoanni  air,  ,and,  kc.    Artificial  filtering  basm*  are  made 

Buha*  bar  light  limba.  noedt!.  bat  ambar  h«r.  ^f  pipe-cUy  and  coarse  sand.     In  1790  a  fc- 

InnuM  har  bMmj  fonB  •■'^>*-' «'"..  male  potter  obtained  a  palHil  for  diMwreriw  t 

Andb.«t,bl.«.iI™ghth.a,M.l.hnn«^  comp^lion  to  make  fifwring  bauns,  a,  a  sSc- 
cedaneum  for  that  porous  Mooe  which  in  many 

FILMER  (Sir  Robert),  son  ot  Sit  Edward  pUces  is  not  to  be  found.    A  patent  wis  abo 

Filmer,  of  East  Sutton,  Kent,  was  bom  towards  obtained  by  Mr.  Peacock,  in  1791,  for  a  nm 

the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  educated  tjnd  of  aitration,  by  means  of  gravel  of  diffti- 

at  Trinity  Coll«e,  Cambridge.  Uis  works  are,—  gnt  sires,  suitable  to  the  several  strata.    Tht 

The  Anarchy  of  limited  and  mixed  Monarchy,  various  sites  of  the  panicles  of  gravel,  as  placed 

1646;  Palriarcha,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  in   layers,  should  be  nearly  in  the  quadruple 

prove    that    all    governments   were    originally  f^^^  of  their  surfaces ;  that  is,  upon  Ihe  fit* 

monarchical,  and  that  all  legal  titles  are  derived  i^yer  a  second  is  to  be  placed,  the  diameters  ol 

from  the  heads  of  bmilies.   This  work  was  com-  „\io^  particles  are  not  to  be  less  than  one-hiU 

pletely  answered  bv  Locke  in  his  two  Treatises  of  ^^  ^„x,  and  so  on  in  this  proportion.    Tin 

on  Government     Filmer  died  in  1617.  arrangement  of  filtering  particles  will  graduallj 

FiLUER  (Edward),  son  of  Sir  Robert,  who  (jog  ^^  waler  by  the  grosser  particles  beinf 

took  his  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  Oxford,  and  was  quite  intercepted  in  their  ascending  with  (lit 

author  of  a  tragedy  called  the  Unnatural  Brother,  y^^g,._     These  filters  may  be  readily  cleansed  by 

He  defended  the  sUge  against  Jeremy  Collier.  withdrawing  the  body  of  the  fiuid,  when  ibu 

FILOn,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  „hici,  cohered  the  strata  will  descend,  and  cuiv 

pachalic  of  Joannina,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  away  all  the  foul  and  extraneous  substances. 

■mall  independent  tribe  of  that  name,  consUting  ^  patent  was  also  granted  to  Mr.  Collier,  of 

of  6000  or  9000  men.     It  is  eight  mile*  west  of  Southwark,  for  a  most  ingenious  method  of  fl- 

Joannioa.  lering  waler,  oil,  and  other  liquids. 

FILTER,  e.a.^n.$,-\    Fr.  filire ;lt.feltro ;  The  principle  of  the  improved  filtering  tns- 

Fil'tebino-stohe,        f  I^t.^^ro   (perJUum  chines  consists  in  combining  hydrostatic  pcenun 

Fil'tiate,  c.  a.             ilraAtrt).  Todrawofi"  with  the  mode  of  filtering  per  ascensum,  whirii 

FtLTmA'TiON,  n.  I.         }  by  thr^s ;  hence  to  procures  the  peculiar  advantage  of  caasin;  ibc 

ptuily  by  drawing  ofi",  in  any  way:  the  substan-  fluid  and  its  sediment  to  take  opposite  dire^oot 

tire  was  once  applied  to  the  twist  of  thread  de-  The  filtering  surface  remains  the  tame,  wbilf 

pending  from  a  vessel  by  which  liquors  were  the  dimensions  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  >- 

cleansed ;  it   is  now  used  for  any  stisiner  or  diment  ii  received  may  be  varied. 

cleansiug  vessel :  hence  the  modem  '  filtering-  Professor  Parrot  jun.  of  Paris  alto  invnied  a 

■tone.'    See  below.  very  ingenious  and  portable  filleting  Ducfaii>r, 

HsviBg,  for  trill  wL«,.^U(v»>(itt}inngh  c^h.|HipeT,  represeoled  in  the  diagram  annexed:— 

ibera  ranuiatd  in  IhtJUtrt  t,  powder.  Bajph. 

Wa  look  than  commoa  oilra,  ud  hiving,  by  tba 
Bsnal  way  of  10101100,  yUfnUion,  ud  coacotuion,  t*- 
doced  ii  iaio  cryauli,  w«  pal  four  onocas  of  thii  pg. 
riled  niln  inio  a  iimnj  new  cntible.     .  H. 

That  Iha  water  iiauing  Uiroagh  iha  vahu  ot  tha 

aSRh,  ihould  b<  randorad    frMh  ud  poUble,  wbick 

ii  cuool  ba   by  any  parulMicm*  wo  can  mikt,  bat 

Iha  ulino  putides  will  pau  through  a  tenfold  JilUr. 

Rag  m  Uu  CnMi»n. 

Dilota  ibia  liquor  widi  fair  nur,  fiUrt  il  throagh 
a  paper,  and  io  avaponte  iu  Onu"!  Utf. 

The  aitraci  obuined  bj  tha  (ormer  openlioD, 
bunt  Io  Bibea,  ud  IhoM  aahea  boiled  in  water  ud 
fitnft,  yield  a  Utj  sail.       Atii^lmil  «it  AlimmU. 

Filth,   or  FiLvai,  in  chemistiy,  tc, 


I  only  for  separating  fluids  from  solids,  or 
jclet  that  may  happen  to  be  suspended  in 
D,  and  not  cMmically  combined  with  tba 
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Ik  teserroir  G  may  be  of  any  form  or  di- 
maoa  which  is  convenient ;  the  principal  part 
M^  HBchineiy  consisting  of  a  square  Tessel, 
|lli,!int  in  the  ibnn  of  an  inverted  syphon. 
h  carre  may  be  circolar,  elliptic,  or  in  any 
ir  diicctioii,  and  made  of  block-tin.     This 
«i  IS  fiQed  with  fine  sand,  till  nearly  the 
hctof  the  dotted  line  xy,  which  denotes  the 
Bst  of  the  water  to  D,  whence  it  flows  into 
kimiTer.     To  the  part  marked  AB,  which 
ilvirs  be  above  this  line  (according  to  the 
of  the  filtering  machineX  a  woollen  bag  is 
open  at  the  top,  the  lower  part  of  which 
the  sand :   this  collects  the  coarsest  inl- 
and preserves  the  tend  for  a  longer  time 
!)ecoming  foul.    It  is  evident  that  the  water 
^at  A,  through  the  bag  into  the  filter,  and 
^  at  the  place  marked  D,  which  is  consider- 
f  rmer  than  the  former. 

'  lai^e  machines  a  wateMight  trap-door  may 
'::adeatF,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
'^vhen  it  is  overcharged  with  impurities. 
rioall  diameter  of  the  machine  from  which 
'  dnving  was  taken  was  eight  Paris  inches 
^B  to  £;  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
''fttle^from  C,  its  basis,  to  the  rim  D,  whence 
<  v^ier  issues,  four  inches  and  one-twelfth ; 

>  opposite  height  of  the  mouth,  AB,  eight 
AS  and  three-fourths;  and  the  height  of  the 
^  !a  the  side  marked  D,  three  inches  and  one« 
*^  A  machine  of  these  dimensions  will  fiir- 
'  about  three  quarts  of  water  in  an  hour,  or 
■^^mi  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  This 
^:tT,  however,  being  too  large  ia  proportion 

>  size  of  the  machine,  it  is  advisable  to  pro- 
> '-be  stratum  of  sand,  in  order  to  reduce  the 

'-^jo  of  the  water  to  half  the  quantity  above 
^  and  to  obtain  it  in  greater  purity. 
^  a  filtering  apparatus  eighteen  inches  long 
^Ato  D,  two  inches  thick,  and  four  broad, 
ai  afford  every  hour  six  pints  of  very  pure 

'^  society  of  Arts,  &c.,  voted  their  silver 
^U  the  session  of  1810,  to  Mr.  W.  Moult, 
^  Square,  for  his  new  method  of  ftpplY' 
^•^  filtering  stone,  for  purifying  water.  Toe 
*-^'3d  of  using  this  stone  is  that  of  placing  it 
'"^  water  to  be  purified ;  by  which  means  the 
^  presses  against  the  outside  of  the  filter, 
'^o '(izing  through  its  pores,  fills  the  stone,  from 
'  ^  It  is  to  be  conveyed  into  a  proper  recep- 
^^  The  stone  is  suspended  in  the  cistern  by 
"^roond  the  inside  of  it,  upon  which  a  pro- 
'-':  pait  round  the  top  ot  the  stone  rests. 
-'  ^^porities  are  thus  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
.'^  ifistead  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone. 

•iTiK,  or  FiLTRE,  from  fcXrpov  or  ^sXcw  I 
*^'- » also  a  clnrm,  supposed  to  have  a  virtue 
r  firing  love,    lliis  is  more  properly  written 
•■'TIE,  which  sec. 

^LTH,ii.f.  N  Sax.  Fil*,  from  pylan, 
^^Ti'iLT, arfv.  (to  defile;  Goth,  fyla; 
^iitx'iiEss,  f».  s.  iT&JLLfoulkeit.  Dirt;  pol- 
FiLTET,  o^.  Jlution;uncleanne«;  cor- 
^twn. 

^  ^etttdi  thru  m  nan  f  from  head  to  foot 
'^  wkh/Ub,  and  rotten  at  tho  rooC    8mdg$, 

^  hdd  Oua  land,  and  with  their >ltt*tiMM 
^  flitcd  thja  ■uM  geiitle  loil  long  time, 
^  their  own  niother  loathed  their  beaatlinesc/ 
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And  'gaa  abhor  her  brood'e  mkiadly  crime 
All  wero  they  bom  of  her  ova  native  alime. 


Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vtlo  aeem  vile ; 
jraiA«  favour  bat  themaelvet.  Shak/peor^.  Kmg  Lmr, 
Fair  ia  foul,  and  fool  it  fair  ; 
Hover  through  the  fog  andySbAy  air. 

Id.  Maebtth. 
Keilher  may  you  tnwt  water*  that  taate  aweet ;  for 
they  ar*  commonly  found  in  rising  grounds  of  great 
cities,  which  most  needs  take  ia  a  great  deal  of  JUtk. 

Baecm't  NahmU  Hittorg. 
Little  would  neatness  of  vestures  avail  us  with  a 
JSttkif  soul.  Bp.  HoWm  CoHteiiy^laticm, 

Men  of  virtue  suppressed  it,  lest  their  shining  should 
discover  the  other's  fitkimm.  SidMy. 

Such  do  likewise  exceedingly  dispose  us  to  piety 
and  religion,  by  purifying  our  souls  from  the  dross 
aad^A  of  sensual  delights.  TiUoimm. 

As  all  stories  are  not  proper  subjects  for  an  epick 
poem  or  a  tragedy,  so  neither  are  they  for  a  noble 
picture  :  the  subjects  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other 
ought  to  have  nothing  of  immoral,  low,  or  /Uthy  in 
them.  DrydenB  Dufrtmoy, 

It  struck yiZ<At7|r  in  the  camel's  stomsich  that  bulls, 
bears,  and  the  like,  should  be  armed ,  And  that  a  crea- 
tare  of  his  siae  should  be  left  deff;nccl<iM. 

They  never  duly  improved  the  ntiuoat  of  such  a 
power,  but  gave  themselves  up  to  all  the  JiUkmem 
and  licentiousness  of  life  imaginable. 

SouihU  Sermom, 
Though  perhaps  among  the  rout 
He  wildly  flings  hitJiUh  about ; 
He  still  has  gratitude  and  ssp'ence. 
To  spare  the  folks  that  give  him  ha'pence. 

Swift. 
Thee  will  a  land  of  liberty  we  name. 
Where  all  are  free  to  scandal  and  to  shame ; 
Thjf  sons,  by  print,  may  set  their  hearts  at  ease. 
And  be  mankind's  contempt,  whene'er  they  please  ; 
Like  trodden  jUih,  their  vile  and  abject  sense 
Is  unperceived,  but  when  it  gives  offence.       Ytnmg, 

Like  caterpillars,  dangling  under  trees 
By  slender  threads,  and  swinging  ia  the  breeae. 
Which  yS2fAt/jf  bewray  and  sore  disgrace 
The  boughs  in  which  are  bred  the'  unseemly  race. 

Cowptf* 
Hence !  ye,  who  snare  and  stupify  the  mind, 
Sophisu  of  beauty,  virtue,  joy,  the  bane ! 
Greedy  and  fell,  though  impotent  and  blind. 
Who  spread  yoxxxfiUh^  nets  in  Truth's  fair  fisne. 
And  ever  ply  your  venomed  fangs  amain ! 


FI'MBLE  Hemp,  n.  i.    Corrupted  from  fe- 
male. 

Good  flax  and  good  hemp,  for  to  have  of  her  own. 
In  May  a  good  housewife  will  see  it  be  sown  ; 
And  afterwards  trim  it,  and  serve  at  a  need ; 
The  fimhU  to  spin,  and  the  carle  for  her  seed. 

rioser. 

The  light  Summer  hemp,  that  bean  no  seed,  which 
is  called  finMe  hemp.  Mortimer, 

FIN,  n.f.  *^      Saxon  ]:m;  Belg.  v'mt; 

FiN'-F00TED,ai$.     Goth.^atim;  Swed.^eiofia; 
Fm'Liss,  IfX.pifma.  'The wing,' says 

Fin'-like,  sDr.  Johnson, '  of  a  fish ;'  the 

Fik'ned,  cartilaginous  membrane  on 

the  sides  of  fish,  which  a»< 
sists  them  in  swimming' 
fin-footed,  and  fin-toed,  mean  web-footed,  or 
web-toed;  palmipedous. 


Fiw'ny, 

Fin-toed. 
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He  that  dependf 
Upon  yoar  tmroan,  swima  withfittt  of  I«ad, 
And  howB  down  oaka  with  nishea. 

Shakqtemre.  OthOlo, 
He  angeiB  me 
With  telling  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 
▲nd  of  a  dragon  and  tkJbiUm  fish. 

/(d.  Hmtry  IV. 
It  ia  deacribed  like  liiaipedes,  or  birds  which  have 
their  feet  or  daws  divided ;  whereas  it  is  palmipedoas 
or  fmrfoolMd^  like  swans  and  geese,  according  to  the 
method  of  nature  in  latiroatroas  or  flat-billed  birds ; 
which  being  generally  swimmers,  the  organ  is  wisely 
contrived  nnto  the  action,  and  they  are  framed  with 
ySm  or  oars  upon  their  feet.  BhMpne. 

Thus  at  half-ebb  a  rolling  sea 
Returns,  and  wins  upon  the  shore ; 
The  watry  herd,  affrighted  at  the  roar. 
Rest  on  their  ySiM  awhile,  and  stay. 
Then  backwani  take  their  wond'ring  way. 

Drydnen, 
New  herds  of  beasts  he  sends  the  plains  to  share  \ 
New  colonies  of  birds  to  people  air ; 
And  to  their  oosy  beds  the  fimMg  fish  repair.         Id. 

In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kern 
And  unUught  Indian  on  the  stream  did  glide ; 

Ere  sharp-keeled  boats  to  stem  the  flood  did  learn, 
OtfinJUkM  oars  did  spread  from  either  side.  Id. 

They  plough  up  the  turf  with  a  broad  ySmied  plough. 

Jforlimer. 
While  black  with  storms  the  rufled  ocean  rolls. 
And  from  the  fisher's  art  defends  her  Jinny  shoals. 

Bheknore. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray ; 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  theyifui^f  pi^y*  P^V^* 
Their y7fM  consist  of  a  number  of  gristly  bones,  long 
and  slender,  like  pins  and  needles.  Hore. 

-*Her  playful  sea-horse  woos  her  soft  commands. 
Turns  his  quick  ears,  his  webbed  claws  expands. 
His  watery  way  with  waving  volutes  wins. 
Or  listening  librates  on  unmovingySns.      Darwin. 

But  ye  were  safe,  jefimty  brood. 
And  saifely  stemmed  3rour  native  flood  , 
Secure  around  his  float  to  glide. 
And  dash  the'  unbaited  hook  aside. 

Sheridan. 
Oft  from  out  it  leaps 
Th»  JUmif  darter  with  the  glittering  scales. 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While  chance  some  scattered  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bubbling 
tales.  Bjfron. 

FI'NABLE.    See  Fine. 

.     FITJALj  adj.  ^     Fr.  fifty  final;  Ital.  fino ; 

Yi'mkLLXyodv.  >  Lat.  Juui^  finalit.    Ultimate ; 

Fine,  n.  i.  j  last;  decisive ;  conclusive ; 
mortal:  finally  follows  these  senses:  fine,  in 
this  sense,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substantive 
for  end,  conclusion;  but  more  commonly  with 
tR,  as  'in  fine;'  meaning,  adverbially,  to  con- 
clude ;  sum  up  all. 

Forsothe  the  most  soveraine  mad  finatt  perfecdon  of 
man  b  in  knowynge  of  a  sothe,  withouten  any  entent 
decevable,  and  in  love  of  one  very  God,  that  is  in- 
channgeable,  that  »  to  knowe^  and  love  bis  creatonr. 

Clume§r, 
At  last  resolved  to  work  hhfinai  smart. 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  back  again  did  start. 

Spen»er^»  Faeri§  Queamt* 

Some  things  in  such  sort  are  allowed,  that  they  be 

also  required  as  necessaiy  unto  aalvation,  by  way  of 

direct,  immediate,  and  proper  necessity  yinoi ;  so  that, 

without  performance  of  them,  they  cannot  by  ordinary 
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coarse  be  saved,  nor  by  any  means  oxclnded  from  ] 
observing  them.  Hook 

His  resolution,  mjlme,  is,  that  in  the  church  a  ni 
her  of  things  are  strictly  observed,  whereof  uo  Ian 
acripture  maketh  mention  one  way  or  other.  j 
Still  the^fie'«  the  crown ; 

Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  ia  the  renown. 

Your  daughter,  ere  ahe  aeems  as  won. 
Desires  this  ring ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 
In  fint,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time. 
Herself  most  chastely  absent.  i 

There  be  many  examples  where  sea-fights  have  b 
final  to  the  war.  Ba» 

Henry  spent  his  reign  in  establishing  himself, 
had  neither  leisure  n<&  opportunity  to  undertake 
final  conquest  of  Ireland.  Jhmea  on  Irelan 

Not  any  house  of  noble  English  in  Ireland  was 
terly  destroyed,  or  finally  rooted  out  by  the  hand 
justice,  \>ut  the  house  of  Desmond  only.  i 

.  The>iB^  absence  of  God  is  hell  iUelf. 

Bp,  HaU*9  Contemplatioi 
And  over  them  triumphant  deatA  hit  dart 
Shook ;  but  delayed  to  strike,  though  oft  invoke* 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good,  and^nai  hope. 

MiUi 

Sight  bereaved 
May  chance  to  number  thee  with  those 
Whom  pstiencey!iial(y  must  crown. 

Id.  Agoniift 

In  fine,  whatsoe?er  he  was,  he  was  nothing 

what  it  pleased  Zelmane,  the  powers  of  his  spirit 

pending  of  her.  Sidn 

Infint,  he  wears  no  limba  about  him  sound. 
With  sores  and  sicknesses  beleaguered  round. 

Dryi 

By  its  gravity  air  raises  the  water  in  pumps,  sipt 
and  other  engines ;  and  performs  all  those  feati  # 
former  philosophers,  through  ignorance  of  the  effif : 
cause,  attributed  to  a  final,  namely,  nature's  al 
rence  of  a  vacuity.  ^  ; 

DoubtleMly  many  men  are ySnol/y  lost,  who  yet 
no  men's  sins  to  answer  for  but  their  own.       Sn. 

Your  answering  in  the  final  cause,  makes  m< 
lieve  you  are  at  a  loss  for  the  efficient.  Cott  ' 

FINALE,  a  town  of  the  territory  of  the  I 
of  Sardinia,  once  belonging  to  the  Genoese, 
is  situated  on  the  Di  Ponente,  at  the  end  . 
beautifiil  valley,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  ;; 
a  league  distant  from  each  other;  the  one  cj  ; 
Finale  Borgo,  standing  on  a  hill,  the  other  Fi  ^ - 
Marino,  situated  along  the  shore.    The  l;^' 
has  an  insecure  harbour.    Both  towns  are  | 
built,  and  are  defended  by  three  forts.    The'-' 
jacent  country,  formerly  the  marquisate  of    ' 
nale,  is  very  productive  in  olives,  oranges,    >: 
fmits.     It  has  repeatedly  been  the  seen  '. 
military  operations,  especially  in  the  outsr  i 
Buonaparte's  career  in  April,  1796,  and  at    -; 
time  or  the  successes  of  the  Austrians  iM  1' • 
The  population  of  the  whole  is  7000.    Twc  ;: 
three  miles  north-east  of  Oneglia,  and  thirty  ^,j 
south-west  of  Genoa.  -^^  '\ 

FINANCE',  n.f.)     Fr.  fiwmu.    Revei.;:^ 
Fiv am'ctal,  adj.  >  income ;  the  science  o  .-n. 
Financier',  n. ».  j  tional  income  and  cxp*  --. 
ture :  financial  is  relating  to  or  respecting  fina  ; .,, 
financier,  one  skilled  in,  or  a  collector  of. ^. 
public  revenue. 

This  sort  of  fimanea  hath  been  increased .     Bo  -^.^ 
The  residue  of  theae  ordinary /aoiicei  be  cast  x^ 
uncertain ;  as  be  the  ascheats  and  fDifeitores. 
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bpRtnee  for  miking  war  upon  hit 
■tkirjuadet,  though  he  pnctiMd  the  ume  tnde 
nkvttsknileiied  ia  his  fmmau  at  the  tiege  of 
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list&oi^long  justly  no  small  proof  of  na- 
BBRBgth  «nd>aMeMZ  akill.  Airte. 

HMY,  a.  I.  From  To  fine.  In  the  iron 
m,  the  second  forge  at  the  iron  mills. 
!:>CASTLE,  the  capital  of  Botteconrt 
:^,  roginja,  and  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
iKof  Creek,  a  branch  of  James  River.  It  is 
•  da  west  of  Richmond. 
fiyCH(Hencage),  first  earl  of  Nottingham, 
%:b?»Qof  Uen&ige  Finch,  recorder  of  the 
sifLoDdon.  He  was  bom  in  1621,  and 
Lzei  at  Westminster  school,  and  Christ- 
ciOiford,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner 
b^.  At  the  Restoration  his  reputation  as 
.^ef  raised  him  to  the  post  of  solicttor- 
tsi,  in  which  capacity  he  exerted  great  zeal 
>p«cntion  of  the  regicides.  In  1661  he 
b^cied  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford, 
r.>9t^ed  a  baronetcv.  Six  years  afterwards 
■jt  a  prominent  part  in  the  impeachment  of 
^  on  of  Clarendon.  In  1670  he  became 
>*i;(-eraenl,  aitd  succeeded  the  earl  of 
a^rv  in  1673,  as  lord-keeper.  In  two 
E£33aifards  he  attained  the  chancellorship. 
il  be  was  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  but 
^  his  elevation  little  more  than  a  year. 
riQ  ias  handed  down  to  posterity  his  portrait 
isB^om  and  Adiitopbel,  under  the  character 
^i  Several  of  his  speeches  on  the  trials 
^^d^  of  Charles  I.  have  been  published, 
^  liso  some  of  his  parliamentary  orations, 
i^vos  as  an  orator  naving  been  highly  re- 

^1  (Daniel),  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
A-,  was  a  member  of  the  privy-council 
^  aased  James  II.  to  be  proclaimed ;  he 
^^erer,  sat  at  the  boara,  or  visited  the 
rnn&g  the  reign  of  that  monarch.    On  his 
'^ua  be  exerted  himself  strongly  in  &vor 
'^(sacy.     But  this  did  not  prevent  his 
^Bsecietaiy  of  state  under  William  and 
\  lungh  he  is  said  to  have  declined  the 
•^'*ilup.    In  1704  he  went  out  of  office, 
^«^  as  one  of  Uie  lords  justices  on  the 
I  i  qoeen  Anne,  in  whom  the  administra- 
"i^  was  ve^ed  till  George  I.*s  arrival. 
•^  ^  retired  from  public  life,  and  died  in 
^  ''^^  been  the  author  of  an  eloquent 
^^Wbiston  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
^K  (Thomas),    a    celebrated    Danish 
^ctao,  was  a  native  of  Flensburg  in 
Unlaod,  and  received  his  education  at 
"^.   After  visiting  other  universities  he 
^%  Bud,  and  there  published  a  geometrical 
^  v^ch  established  his  fame.    He  after- 
^tidied  at  Padua  and  Pisa,  and  returning 
*^  took   the    degree  of  M.D.  in  1587. 
'^  '-riTeUed  in  Germany  and  the  north  of 
■'  ^  settled  at  Gottorp  as  a  physician, 
•-t  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
'tk  ooiveisity  of  Copenhagen :  in  1602 
'T^  professor  of  rhetoric ;  and  in  160S 
•  of  medicine.     He  was  likewise  preai- 
- '  ii>iicinistntor  of  the  Royal  Economical 
"^iCcrporatioD,  and  d.ed  in  1666«  at  the 


age  of  iiinety-fiv«L  He  wrMe  od  astronomy, 
medicine,  and  the  mathematics. 

FIND,  V.  a.  '\  Sax.  |7fndan ;  M.  Goth.,^fitfafi ; 

FiND'EB,».f.  >Sw.  Goth.  ^iffM;  TeaVfaiden; 

Fivd'fault.  )Belg.  vhukn.  To  discover; 
obtain  by  search ;  meet  with;  feel;  know;  attain: 
hence  to  settle;  determine  by  judicial  verdict; 
supply :  to  find  in  *  one's  heart,'  is  to  discover 
there:  'to  find  one's  self,'  is  to  perceive,  or  be 
conscious  of,  any  particular  or  general  state 
of  one's  health  or  affurs:  the  adverb  gives 
intensity  to  thb  verb,  in  the  first  sense  specified. 
A  finder  is  a  discoverer ;  inventor ;  one  who 
meets  with  or  fells  upon  any  thing.  A  find-lault, 
a  censurer. 

Seke  ye  and  ^e  scholen  fyn^de,  Inocke  ye  and  it 
■chal  be  openyd  to  you.  For  ech  that  axith  Ukith, 
and  he  that  aekiihfymdith :  and  to  a  man  that  knockith  : 
it  aehal  be  openyd.  WieHf,  Luk.  xi. 

Wheieas  thoa  hast  aearched  all  my  ttair,  what  bait 
thoa  fomtd  of  all  the  hooaehold  stuff  ? 

Cfen,  zxxi.  37. 
Canst  thoa  by  searchingySnd  omi  God  ?    Canst  thoa 
^Snd  oitf  the  Almighty  onto  perfection  ?  Job  iu 

They  are  glad  when  they  exafind  the  grave. 

Id,  111. 
When  he  hath/otaid  his  sheep,  he  layeth  it  on  hia 
shoulders  rejoicing.  iMke  xv.  5. 

The  fox  that  first  this  caose  of  grief  did^SiMl, 
'Gan  first  thus  plain  his  case  with  words  unkind. 

HMmd. 
In  my  school  days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaf^, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watih, 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  by  venturing  both, 
I  ohfimmd  both.     Shakipeare.  Merchant  of  Veniee. 
Hb  peers,  npon  this  evidence. 
Have  found  him  goilty  of  high  treasoc. 

ShahpearB, 
We  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown  theo 
for  A  finder  of  madmen.  Id.   Twelfth  Night. 

We  are  the  makers  of  manners,  Kate  ;  and  the  li- 
berty that  follows  our  places,  stops  the  month  of  all 
findfmiia.  Shakapeare. 

If  he  have  several  dwellings,  let  him  sort  them  so, 
that  what  he  waateth  in  the  one  he  mvffimd  in  the 
other.  Bacon. 

They  would  enlbree  them  to  fimd  as  they  would  di- 
rect ;  and  if  they  did  not,  convent,  imprison,  and 
fine  them.  ^d. 

A  war  with  Spain  is  like  to  be  locrative,  if  we  go 
loondly  on  at  first ;  the  war  in  continuance  will  find 
itself.  id. 

Some  lewd  squeaking  cryer. 
May  gall  the  ySiMfef'«  conscience,  if  they  meet. 

Donne. 
O  yes !  if  any  happy  eye 
This  roving  wanton  shall  descry. 
Let  the  ySnder  sorely  know 
Mine  is  the  wag ;  'tis  I  that  owe 
The  winged  wand'rer.  CroMham 

How  oft  will  he 
Of  thy  changed  faith  complain ! 
And  his  fortunes  ySnd  to  be 
So  airy  and  so  vain !  Covley. 

They  build  on  sands,  which  if  nnmoved  they^Snd* 
Tift  but  because  there  was  no  wind.  /d« 

Some  men 
The  maiks  of  old  and  catholick  would  ,^nd.  Id. 
A  bird  that  flies  about. 
And  beats  itself  against  the  cage. 
Finding  at  last  no  passage  out. 
It  siu  and  sings.  fd. 
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Wbilo  the  proudly  marched  aboat^ 
Greater  conqaeste  to  find  omii 
8ke  beat  oat  Susan  }aj  the  by.  Id. 

A  cone  on  him  who  ftnmd  the  oar.  Id* 

She  disappearedf  and  left  me  dark ;  I  waked 
To  fimd  her^  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loes.  MUtom, 

Our  voluntary  tenrice  he  require!. 
Not  our  necessitated  ;  such  with  him 
FimdB  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find.  Id, 

The  sun  that  barren  shines. 
Whose  virtue  on  iaelf  works  no  effect. 
But  in  the  fruitful  eaitii ;  there  first  received 
His  beams » unactive  else,  their  vigour  ySml.  Id. 
Thus  I  emboldened  spake,  and  freedom  used 
Permissive,  and  acceptance  ybwui.  Id, 

In  mentioning  the  joys  of  heaven,  I  use  the  expres- 
sions I  find  less  detractory  from  a  theme  above  our 
praises.  BoyU. 

In  these  last  three  weeks,  I  have  almost  forgot 
what  my  teeth  were  made  for  :  last  night,  good  Mrs. 
Bibber  here  took  pity  on  me,  and  crammed  me  a  meii 
of  grael,  with  the  diildren,  and  I  popt  and  popt  my 
spoon  three  or  four  times  to  my  mouth,  before  I  could 
find  the  way  to  it. 

Drydm,  Ths  wild  (hdlani,  act  i.  ac  1. 
Physicians 
With  sharpened  sight  some  remedies  may  find. 

Drydtn, 
The  prtnc^Ml  part  of  painting  is  to  find  out,  and 
thoroughly  to  understand,  what  nature   has  made 
most  beautiful.  Id, 

Pny»  sir,  how  d'jefind  youtelf  7  says  the  doctor. 

L'Stironge. 
Hefindt  no  reason  to  have  his  rent  abated,  because 
a  greater  part  of  it  is  diverted  from  his  landlord. 

Lock*. 
When  first  finmd  in  a  he,  talk  to  him  of  it  as  a 
strange  monstrous  matter,  and  so  shame  him  out  of  it. 

Id, 
He  was  afraid  of  being  insulted  with  Greek  ;  for 
which  reason  he  ^desired  a  friend  to  find  him  cut  a 
clergyman  rather  of  plain  sense  than  much  learning. 

AddUan'a  Spectator, 
It  is  agreeable  to  compare  the  free  of  a  great  man 
with  the  character,  and  to  try  if  we  can  find  out  in  his 
looks  and  features  either  the  haughty,  cruel,  or  mer- 
ciful temper.  AddUon, 

She  drilled  him  on  to  flve-and-fifty,  and  will  drop 
him  in  his  old  age,  if  she  eunfind  her  account  in 
another.  Id, 

There  are  agents  in  nature  able  to  make  the  particles 
of  bodies  stick  together  by  very  strong  attractions,  and 
it  is  the  business  of  experimental  philosophy  to  find 
them  out,  Newton, 

If  we  suppose  a  man  perfectly  accommodated,  and 
trace  him  through  all  the  gradations  betwixt  necessity 
and  superfluity,  we  shall  find  that  the  slavery  which 
occasioned  his  first  activity,  is  not  abated,  but  only 
diversified.  Steele, 

The  bad  must  miss,  the  good  unsought  shall  find. 

Pope, 
We  oft  review,  eexh  finding  like  a  friend 
Something  to  blame,  and  something  to  commend. 

Id. 
There  watchful  at  the  gate  ihtjfind 
Suspicion  with  her  eyes  behind. 

DodaU^e  MiteeOmiet, 
When  we  are  old  Q«r  friends  find  it  difficult  to  please 
us,  and  are  less  concerned  whether  we  be  pleased  or 
not.  Swift, 

Pride  is  a  vice,  which  pride  itself  inclines  every 
man  to  Hnd  in  others,  and  to  overlook  in  himself. 

Johnson, 


Do  not  therefore  shot  your  eyes  i^ainsC  your    ar* 
ling  tin,  or  be  averse  to  find  it  out.  Jfusof*. 

She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed. 

And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan. 
Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 
In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she  did. 

Byrom, 
FINDY,    <u§,     Saxon    jepinti;.     Plump; 
weighty;  firm;   solid.     Not  used.    Thus  the 
proverb, 

A  cold  May  and  a  windy. 
Makes  the  bam  fat  taiAfindg ; 

means  that  it  stores  the  barn  with  plump  and  firm 
grain.    Junius, 


FINE,  adj.  kv.a.     ' 
Fine'draw,  t;.  a, 

FrNE'piMGERED,  OC^. 

Fxne'ly,  adv, 
Fine'ness,  n.f. 
Fi'ker, 
Fine'ry, 
Fine'spoken,  adj. 
Fine'spun. 


Sax.  pijn ;  Goth.^w, 
fAyn;  Belg.^n;  Teut. 
/ein ;  Swed.  and    Fr. 
fin;  Ital.firu);  French 
>fien;  Icel.  ,/ynwr  (po- 
lished, beautiful).    Dr. 
Johnson  says  perhaps 
from  lALjinitut,  com- 
pleted :  Minsheu,  k  Gr. 


^vw,  to  shine.  Pure,  clear,  subtle;  pellucid, 
transparent;  nice;  delicate  in  texture;  slender: 
hence  skilful ;  elegant ;  beautiful ;  and,  by  easy 
transition,  over-wrought ;  tawdry ;  showy ; 
wretched;  mean;  and,  metaphorically,  artful, 
sly ;  fraudulently  subtle :  as  a  verb,  to  fine  is  to 
purify;  make  pure  or  transparent;  make  less 
coarse;  embellish.  To  finearaw  is  to  sew  up 
rents  with  nicety ;  fine-fingered  is  nice ;  artful ; 
delicate :  a  finer  is  applied  particularly  to  a  pu- 
rifier of  metals :  finery  is  show;  tawdry  display  ; 
gaiety  of  colors :  fine-spoken ;  and  fine-spun,  ex- 

Sress  respectively  and  contemptuously,  abun- 
ant  in  fine  words  contrived  ingeniously. 

There  is  a  vein  for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  , 
where  they^Sne  it.  Job  xxviii.  1. 

The  fining  pot  is  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold. 

Proc, 

Take  away  the  dross  from  the  silver,  and  there 
shall  come  forth  a  vessel  for  theyiner.      Id,  xxv.  4. 

The  moel  finefingered  workman  on  the  ground, 
Arachne  by  his  means  was  vanquished.         Spauer, 
Hugh  Capet,  also,  who  usurped  the  crown. 
To  fine  his  title  with  some  shows  of  truth. 
Conveyed  himself  as  heir  to  the  lady  Lingare. 

Shakgpeare. 
That  same  knave.  Ford,  her  husband,  hath   the 
finett  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him,  master  Brook » 
that  ever  governed  fienzy.  Id, 

Our  works  are,  indeed,  nought  else 
But  the  protractive  tryals  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men ; 
The  fintnew  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love.  Id,  TroUue  and  Crenida, 

Those,  with  thefineneu  of  thcix^'aouls. 
By  reason  guide  his  execution.  8hak^)eore, 

The  wisdom  of  all  these  latter  times,  in  prince's 
affairs,  is  rather ySne  deliveries,  and  shiftings  of  dsn- 
gers  and  mbchiefs,  than  solid  and  grounded  courses 
to  keep  them  aloof.  Bacon. 

Great  affairs  are  commonly  too  rough  and  stubbont 
to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  finer  edges  or  points  of 
wit.  Id, 

He  was  alone,  save  that  he  had  two  persons  of 
honour,  on  either  hand  one,  fin^  attired  in  white. 

Id,  NewAtUmtie, 

I  am  doubtful  whether  men  have  sufficiently  refined 
metals  :  as  whether  iron,  brass,  and  tin  be  refined  t^ 
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tb  keigkt :  but  vhea  they  come  to  toeh  ujtmtnmi  ae 
wmdk  the  ordinaiy  vie,  they  try  no  farther. 

Id.  Nahtfal  Hitiory, 

Are  they  not  aenseleM  then,  thet  think  the  lonl 
\9a^  bat  aySne  perfection  of  the  aenae  T      DmM$. 

Get  joo  black  lead,  aharpened  Jimeljf,      PeacAam. 

Eveiy  thing  waa  full  of  a  choice  ,/Snaiett,  that,  if  it 
n^ed  any  thing  in  majesty,  it  supplied  with  increase 

■  pleanre  ;  and  if  at  the  first  it  struck  not  admira- 
t»,  it  nviahed  with  delight.  Sidney, 

Saltpetre  waa  but  groealy  beaten  ;  for  it  ahoold  not 
)tjm^  powdered.  Boj^. 

Wlicther  the  acheme  haa  not  been  puraoed  ao  far 

■  to  dfsw  it  into  practice,  or  whether  it  be  toojine  to 
k  capable  of  it,  I  will  not  determine.  Temple. 

At  the  French  language  haa  more  Jmenesi  and 
nootbnesa  at  thia  time,  so  it  had  more  compaas, 
^t,  and  force  in  Montaigne's  days.  Id. 

To  call  the  trumpet  by  the  name  of  the  metal  waa 
k.  Dryden. 

For  him  ahe  lores ! 

Sfae  named  not  me ;  that  may  be  Torriamond, 

Vbom  sLe  has  thrice  in  private  aeen  this  day  ; 

Tben  I  wmfimthf  caught  in  my  own  snare.        Id, 

hjam  the  graaa,  but  makea  it  abort,  though  thick. 

Jtforliaief^. 

Itu  pod  also  for  fuel,  not  to  admit  the  shavings 
tf  it  for  the  /mu^  of  wine.  Id.  Mutbomdry. 

Let  faiws  be  made  to  obey,  and  not  to  be  obeyed, 
9A  50a  will  find  that  kingdom  Juteljf  governed  in  a 
i^  time.  South, 

Tke  inns  of  planes  are  aet  Jine  or  rank :  they  are 
<t^^  when  they  stand  ao  shallow  below  the  sole  of 
^  piaoe,  that  in  working  they  take  off  a  thin  shaving. 

Moxon'e  MIechaitieal  Esercuei. 

Piitarch  saya  Tery  faieiy,  that  a  man  ahould  not 
tUtv  bimself  to  hate  even  hia  enemiea  ;  becauae  if 
.taiadslge  tliia  paaaion  on  aome  occasions,  it  will 
t»  of  itaelf  in  others.  Addieom, 

Tlie  oofiness  of  her  sex,  and  the  Jineneat  of  her 
^as,  conspire  to  give  her  a  very  distinguishing 
'iaraaer.  Prior. 

^  ancients  were  careful  to  coin  their  money  in 
<««ei{ht  and  Jinene9$»  only  in  times  of  exigence 
>j  have  diminished  both  the  weight  and  Jineneu, 

Arbutknoi  on  Coine, 

Be  VIS  not  only  the  finest  gentleman  of  hia  time, 
.«  ftoe  of  the  finett  scholars.       Feiton  on  the  Clan. 

It  if  with  a  yifie  genius  as  with  a  fine  fashion  ;  all 
■xt  tn  displeased  at  it  who  are  not  able  to  follow  it. 

Pope, 

^  utirical  part  of  mankind  will  needs  believe, 
'^t  it  is  not  impossible  to  be  veiy  fine  and  very 
-•'i/.  Swip. 

^  capacltiea  of  a  lady  are  aometimea  apt  to  fall 
^  in  ailiivating  deanlineaa  nnd  finery  together. 

Id. 

TLoQgh  Biogenea  lived  in  a  tub,  there  might  be, 
^>Bght  I  know,  as  much    pride  under  his  rags,  as 
*  ^fine'tpmn  garmenta  of  the  divine  Plato.       Id. 
Dreaa  up  your  housea  and  your  imagea. 
And  put  on  all  the  ciiy'§  finery. 
To  eoasecrate  this  day  a  featival.  Southern, 

They  taught   na,  indeed,  to  cloath,  to  dwell  in 
houaea, 
T<>  feut,  to  sleep  on  down,  to  be  profuse  : 
^fim  exchange  for  liberty.  Philip't  Briton. 

^ywant  to  grow  rich  in  their  trades,  and  to 
*^tsia  their  familiea  in  some  such  figure  and  degree 
*.^''nf»  as  a  reaaonable  Christian  life  has  no  oc- 
***"»  for.  Law. 

^^faienem  of  deaths  destroys  the  eaae  :  it  often 
^P  nteu  to  pain,  but  can  never  rid  them  of  any  :  the 
^7  nay  languish  onder  the  most  aplendid  cover. 

Deeay  of  Piety. 


Next  to  dothea  being  /Sue,  they  ahonld  be  wel. 
made,  and  worn  eaatly  :  rar  a  nan  ia  only  the  leas 
genteel  for  a^nc  coat,  if  ia  wearing  it  he  ahowa  a  re- 
gard for  it,  and  ia  not  aa  easy  in  it  aa  if  it  were  a  plain 
one.  ChesieifieU, 

Be  upon  your  guard  against  ^^ne-dreaed  and  fine* 
ipoken  chevaliera  '  d'indnstrie.'  Id, 

I  think  the  sermons  published  in  his  life-time 
are  fine,  moral  diaeoursea.  They  bear  indeed  the 
character  of  their  author,  aimple,  elegant,  candid, 
clear,  and  rational.  Warhwrton  to  Hurd, 

There  ia  no  wonder,  now  one  aeea  the  fountain 
Milton  drew  from,  that,  in  admiration  of  this  poetical 
philosophy  (which  nourished  the  fime  spirits  of  that 
time,  though  it  corrupted  some),  he  should  make  the 
other  speaker  in  the  aeeaa  cry  out,  as  in  a  fit  of  ex- 
tacy. 

How  rhatmhig  ia  divine  phUosephy.  Hurd, 


Let  the  wine  without  mixture  or  stum  be  all^ne. 
Or  call  up  the  master.  Jokmeon^ 

Yon  speak  rtryfime,  and  yon  look  very  grave. 
But  apples  we  want,  and  apples  well  have ! 
If  you  will  go  with  us,  yon  shall  have  a  share. 
If  not,  you  shall  have  neither  apple  nor  pear. 

FINE,  n.  f.,  V.  a.  &  v. ».  1    Barbarous  Lat. 

Fini'able,  a<^'.  )/iiiim;  Old   Fr. 

Jin.     A  payment ;    forfeit ;   mulct ;   pecuniary 

penalty :  to  fine  is  used  both  for  impose,  or 

punish  with,  fines,  as  well  as  to  pay  a  fine. 

Finable  is,  admitting  or  discovering  a  fine. 

Even  this  ill  night  your  breathing  shall  expire. 
Paying  the^ne  of  rated  treachery. 

Two  veaaels  of  fine  copper  precious  as  gold.  £ara. 

Shakepeatre.  Kifg  John. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is  sure  scared  out  of  him . 
if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  with  fine  ani 
recovery,  he  will  never,  in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt 
us  again.  Shahepeare, 

This  is  the  order  for  writs  of  covenant  that  be 
finable,  Baeon. 

The  killing  of  an  Irishman  waa  not  puniahed  by  our 
law  aa  manalaugbter,  which  ii  felony  and  capital  ; 
but  by  a  fine  of  pecuniary  puniahment  called  an 
ericke.  Dome*  on  Ireland, 

He  aent  letters  to  the  council,  wherein  he  ac- 
knowledged himaelf  favored  in  bringing  his  cause 
finable.  Haymurd. 

There  have  been  waya  found  out  to  banish  mini«- 
ters,  to  fine  not  only  the  people,  but  even  tlie  grounds 
and  fidds  where  they  assembled  in  conventicles. 

ManeU, 

What  poet  ever  fined  for  sheriff?  or  who 
By  rhymes  and  verse  did  ever  lord  mayor  grow  f 

Oldham. 

To  fine  men  one-third  of  their  fortune,  without  any 
crime  committed  seems  very  hard.  Lodie. 

Besides  fine*  set  upon  plays,  games,  balls,  and 
feasting,  they  have  many  customs  which  contribute  to 
their  simplidty.  Addiaon, 

How  vain  that  second  life  in  other  breath. 
The'  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death ! 
Eaae,  health,  and  life,  for  thia  they  moat  resign. 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  thtfine!        Pope, 

Fine,  in  law,  has  divers  applications :  as  1.  A 
formal  conveyance  of  lands  or  tenements,  or  of 
any  thing  inheritable,  being  in  esse  temporia 
finis,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  controversies.  2.  A 
final  agreement  between  persons,  concerning  any 
lands  or  rents,  &c.,  of  wnich  any  suit  or  writ  » 
depending  between  them  in  any  court.  3.  A 
sum  of  money  paid  for  entering  lands  or  tehf- 
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ments  let  by  lease;  and  4.  a  pecuniary  mulct  and  so  it  ia  designated  by  some  to  be  an  acknow* 

for  an  offence  committed  against  the  king  and  ledgment,  in  tbe  king's  court,  of  the  land  or 

his  laws,  or  against  the  lord  of  the  manor.  other  things  to  be  his  right  tliat  doth  complain  : 

FiHES  FOR  Alienation,  in  feudal  law.  One  and  by  others  a  covenant  made  between  parties 
of  the  attendants  or  consequences  of  tenure  by  and  recorded  by  the  justices ;  and  by  others  a 
vassalship,  or  knight-senrice,  was  that  of  fines  fhendly,  real,  and  final  agreement  amongst  par- 
due  to  the  lord  for  every  alienation,  whenever  ties,  concerning  any  land,  or  rent,  or  other  thing 
the  tenant  had  occasion  to  make  over  his  land  to  whereof  any  suit  or  writ  is  hanging  between  them 
another.  This  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  in  any  court :  and  by  others  more  fiilly  an  in- 
feudal  connexion ;  it  not  being  reasonable,  nor  strument  of  record  of  an  a^preement  concerning 
allowed,  that  a  feudatory  should  transfer  his  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments ;  duly  made 
lord's  gift  to  another,  and  substitute  a  new  tenant  by  the  king's  license,  and  acknowledged  by  tho 
to  do  the  service  in  his  own  stead,  without  the  parties  to  the  same,  upon  a  writ  of  covenant, 
consent  of  the  lord :  and,  as  the  feudal  obliga-  writ  of  right,  or  such  like,  before  the  Justices  of 
tion  was  considered  reciprocal,  the  lord  also  the  common  pleas  or  others  thereunto  autho- 
could  not  alienate  his  seignory  without  the  con-  rised,  and  engrossed  of  record  in  the  same  court ; 
sent  of  his  tenant,  which  consent  of  his  was  to  end  all  controversies  thereof,  both  between 
called  an  attornment.  This  restraint  upon  the  themselves  which  be  parties  and  privies  to  the 
lord  soon  wore  away ;  that  upon  the  tenant  con-  same,  and  all  strangers  not  suing  or  claiming  in 
tinned  longer.  For,  when  every  thing  came  in  due  time.  Shep.  Touchst.  c.  3.  and  the  authori- 
process  of  time  to  be  bought  and  sold,  the  lords  ties  there  cited. 

would  not  grant  a  liceuse  to  their  tenants  to  The  distinguishable  properties  of  a  fine  are, 
aliene,  without  a  fine  being  paid ;  apprehending  1 .  The  extinguishing  dormant  titles  by  barring 
that,  if  it  was  reasonable  for  the  heir  to  pay  a  strangers;  unless  they  claim  within  five  years, 
fine  or  relief  on  the  renovation  of  his  paternal  2.  Barring  the  issue  in  tail  immediately.  (But 
estate,  it  was  much  more  reasonable  that  a  not  barring  the  remainders  or  reversions,  which 
stranger  should  make  the  same  acknowledgment  depend  on  the  estate-tail  barred ;  except  where 
on  his  admission  to  a  newly  purchased  feud.  In  the  tenant  in  tail  has  the  immediate  reversion  in 
£ngland  these  fines  seem  only  to  have  been  ex-  fee  in  himself.  (See  Cruise  on  Fines,  2d  edit.  176. 
acted  from  the  king's  tenants  in  capite,  who  were  1  Show.  370.  1  Salk.  338.  4  Mod.  1^  3. 
never  able  to  aliene  without  a  license :  but  as  to  Binding'  Femmes  Covert,  see  post,  IV. — These 
common  persons  they  were  at  liberty,  by  Magna  constitute  the  peculiar  qualities  on  account  of 
Charta,  and  the  statute  of  quia  emptores  (if  not  which  a  fine  is  most  usually,  if  not  always,  re- 
earlier),  to  aliene  the  whole  of  their  estate,  to  be  sorted  to,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
holden  of  the  same  lord  as  they  themselves  held  common  assurances  of  the  realm ;  being  now 
it  of  before.  But  the  king's  tenants  in  capite,  in  &ct  a  fictitious  proceeding  to  transfer  or  se- 
not  being  included  under  the  general  words  of  cure  real  property  by  a  mode  more  efficacious 
these  statutes,  could  not  aliene  without  a  licence;  than  ordinary  conveyances.  1  Inst.  121.  a  note 
for,  if  they  did,  it  was  in  ancient  strictness  an  1,2,  for  which  see  at  full  length,  Mr.  Hargrave's 
absolute  forfeiture  of  the  land ;  though  some  excellent  abridgment  of  the  History  of  Fines  and 
have  imagined  otherwise.    But  this  severity  was  their  purposes. 

mitigated  by  statute  1  Edward  III.  c.  12,  which  Fines  being  agreements  solemnly  made  in  the 

ordained  that,  in  such  case,  the  lands  should  king's  courts  were  deemed  to  be  of  equal  noto- 

not  be  forfeited,  but  a  reasonable  fine  be  paid  to  riety  with  judgments  in  writs  of  right;  and  there- 

the  king.    Upon  which  statute  it  was  settled,  fore  the  common  law  allowed  them  to  have  the 

that  one-third  of  the  yearly  value  should  be  paid  same  quality  of  barring  all  who  should  not  claim 

for  a  license  of  alienation;  but,  if  the  tenant  within  a  year  and  a  day.  SeePlowd.  357.  Hence 

presumed  to  aliene  without  a  license,  a  fiill  year's  we  may  probably  date  the  origin  and  frequent 

value  should  be  paid.     These  fines  were  at  last  use  of  Fines  as  feigned  proceedings.    But  this 

totally  taken  away  by  statute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  puissance  of  a  fine  was  taken  away  by  stat.  34 

See  Knigrt-service.  £.  III.  c.  16;  and  this  statute  continued  in  force 

Fine  of  Lands.    *  The  law  on  this  subject,'  till  stat  1  Ric.  III.  c.  7,  and  4  H.  VII.  c.  24,  which 

says  Tomlins,  *  of  itself  very  extensive,  is  also  revived    the  ancient    law,  though  with  some 

closely  implicated  with  that  of  recoveries.      A  change ;  pioclamations  being  required  to  make 

fine,    finis,    or    finalis    concordia,    from    the  fines  more  notorious,  and  the  time  for  claiming 

woids  with  which  it  begins  (and,  also  from  its  being  enlarged,  firom  a  year  and  a  day  to  five 

effect  in  putting  a  final  end  to  all  suits  and  con-  years.  See  post,  1.      The  force  of  fines  on  the 

tentions,)  is  a  solemn  amicable  agreement  or  rights  of  strangers  being  thiis  regulated,  it  has 

composition  of  a  suit  (whether  that  suit  be  real  ever  since  been  a  common  practice  to  levy  them 

or  fictitious)  made  between  the  demandant  and  merely  for  better  guarding  a  title  against  claims, 

tenant,  with  the  consent  of  the  judges ;  and  en-  which,  under  the  common  statutes  of  limitation, 

rolled  among  the  records  of  the  court,  where  the  might  subsist  with  a  right  of  entry  for  twenty 

suit  was  commenced ;  by  which  agreement  free-  years  and  vnth  a  right  of  action  for  a  much 

hold  property  may  be  transferred,  settled  and  longer  time.    1  Inst,  ubi  supra,  and  see  post, 

limited.'    See  Cruise  on  Fines,  1st.  edit.  4.  89.  Fines,  for  offences,  or  pecuniary  punishment, 

92.  or  as  a  recompense  for  an  offence  committed 

Shepherd  says.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  against  the  king  and  his  laws,  or  against  the  lord 

final  agreement  or  conveyance  upon  record  for  of  a  manor.    In  these  cases  a  man  is  said  finem 

tbe  settling  and  securing  of  lands  and  tenements;  facere  de  transgressione  cum  rege,  &c.    Origi- 
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Bally,  perhaps,  all  punishments  were  corporal :  instruments  of  husbandry.    In  order  to  ascertain 

hut  alter  the  use  of  money,  when  the  profits  of  which,  the  great  charter  also  directs,  that  the 

the  courts  arose  from  the  money  paid  out  of  the  amercement,  which  is  always  inflicted  in  general 

civil  causes,  and  the  fines  and  confiscations  in  terms  (sit  in  misericordia)  shall  be  set,  ponatur, 

criminal  ones,  the  commutation  of  punishments  or  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  the  oathof  sood  and 

was  allowed  of,  and  the  corporal  punishment,  lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood.      Which  me- 

which  was  only  in  terrorem,  changed  into  pecu-  thod  of  liquidating  the  amercement  to  a  precise 

Biary,  whereby  they  found  Uieir  own  advantage,  sam,  was   usually  performed  in  the  superior 

Thus  arose  the  distinction  between  greater  courts  by  the  assessment  or  affeerment  of  the  co- 
and  less  offences;  for  in  the  crimina  majora  roner,  a  sworn  officer  chosen  by  the  neigh- 
there  was  at  least  a  fine  to  the  king,  which  was  bourhood,  under  the  equity  of  the  stat.  West.  1. 
levied  by  a  capiatur ;  but  upon  &e  lesser  of-  c.  18 ;  and  then  the  judges  estreated  them  into 
fences  there  was  only  an  amercement,  which  was  the  exchequer.  F.  N.  B.  76.  But  in  the  court- 
affeered,  and  for  which  a  distringas,  or  action  of  leet  and  court-baron  it  is  still  performed  by 
debt  lay.  2  New.  Ab.  502.  The  discretionary  affeerors  or  suitors  sworn  to  afferee,  that  is  tax 
fines  (and  discretionary  length  of  imprisonment),  and  moderate  the  general  amercement  according 
which  the  courts  of  justice  are  enabled  to  impose,  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  offence 
may  seem  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  and  the  offender :  the  affeeror's  oath  is  conceived 
Ae  punishment  of  every  offence  is  ascertained  by  in  the  very  terms  of  Magna  Charta,  Fitzh.  Surv. 
the  uw.  But  the  general  nature  of  the  punish-  c.  11.  Amercements  imposed  by  the  superior 
ment  is  in  these,  as  in  other  cases,  fixed  and  de-  courts  on  their  own  officers  and  ministers  were 
terminate;  though  the  duration  and  quantity  of  affeered  by  the  judges  themselves;  but  when  a 
each  must  frequently  vary,  from  the  aggravations,  pecuniary  mulct  was  inflicted  by  them  on  a 
or  otherwise,  of  the  offence,  the  quality  and  con-  stranger  (not  being  party  to  any  suit)  it  was  then 
ditum  of  the  parties,  and  firom  innumerable  other  denominated  a  fine.  8  Rep.  40.  And  the 
drcomstances.  ancient  practice  was,  when  any  such  fine  was 

The  quantum  in  particular  of  pecuniary  fines,  imposed  to  enquire  by  a  jury  quantum  inde 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  ascertained  by  an  in-  regi  dare  valeat  per  annum,  salva  sustentatione 
variable  law.  Our  statute  law,  therefore,  has  not  sua  et  uxoris,  et  liberorum  suorum.  Gilb.  Exch. 
often  ascertained  the  quantity  of  fines,  nor  the  c.  5.  And  since  the  disuse  of  such  inquest  it  is 
common  law,  ever;  it  directing  certain  offences  never  usual  to  assess  a  larger  fine  than  a  man  is 
to  be  punished  by  fine  in  general,  without  speci-  able  to  pay,  without  touching  the  implements  of 
fying  the  certain  sum;  which  is  fully  sufficient  hb  livelihood:  but  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
when  we  consider  that,  however  unlimited  the  ment,  or  a  limited  imprisonment,  instead  of  such 
power  of  the  court  may  seem,  it  is  far  from  being  fine  as  might  amount  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
wholly  arbitrary;  but  its  discretion  is  regulated  And  this  is  the  reason  why  fines  in  the  king's 
by  law.  For  tne  Bill  of  Rights,  stat.  1  W.  &  M.  court  are  frequently  denominated  ransoms,  be- 
stat.2,  c.  2.  has  particularly  declared,  that  exces*  cause  the  penalty  must  otherwise  fidl  upon  a 
sive  fines  ought  not  to  be  imposed,  nor  cruel  man's  person  unless  it  be  redeemed  or  ran- 
and  onusual  punishments  inflicted;  and  the  same  somed  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  Mirr.  c.  5.  §3. 
statute  further  declares,  that  all  grants  and  pro-  Lamb.  £ir.  575.  According  to  an  ancient  maxim, 
misesof  fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular  persons  qui  non  habet  in  crumenH  luat  in  corpore.  Yet 
befoie  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void,  ^low  the  where  any  statute  speaks  both  of  fine  and  ransom. 
Bill  of  Rights  was  only  declaratory,  of  the  old  it  is  holden  that  tne  ransom  shall  be  treble  to 
eonstitational  law ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  the  fine  at  least. 

expressly  holden,  long  before,  that  b1\  such  pre-  Finebs,  or  Refiners,  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
vioos  grants  are  void ;  since  thereby,  many  persons  who  purify  and  part  those  metals  from 
times,  undue  means,  and  more  violent  prosecu-  coarser  ones  by  fire  and  acids.  They  are  abo 
tkniy  would  be  used  for  private  lucre,  than  the  called  parters  in  our  old  law-books,  and  some- 
quiet  and  just  proceeding  of  law  would  permit,  times  departers. 
2  InsL  48.  Fine-stilling,  that  branch  of  the  art  of  dis- 

Tbe  reasonableness  of  fines  in  criminal  cases  tilling  which  is  employed  in  distilling  the  spirit 

has  been  usually  regulated  by  the  determination  from  treacle,  or  other  preparations  or  recrements 

of  Magna  Char^  c.  14,  concerning  amercements  of  sugar.    It  is  so  called  by  way  of  distinction 

fi>r  misbehaviour  by  the  suitors  in  matters  of  from  malt-stilling.     This  operation  is  the  same 

aril  riffht.     '  liber  homo  non  amercietur  pro  with  that  used  in  making  the  malt  spirit ;  a  wash 

parvo  delicto  nisi  secundum  modum  ipsius  de-  of  the  saccharine  matter  being  made  wiUi  water, 

net],  et  pro  magno  delicto,  secundum  magnitu-  from  treacle,  &c.,  and  fermented  with  yeast.     It 

dinem    delicti;  salvo    contenemento    suo:    et  is  usual  to  add  in  this  case, however,  a consider- 

meicalor  eodem  modo,  salv&  mercandisft  sufiL ;  et  able  portion  of  malt,  and  sometimes  powdered 

villanus  eodem  modo  amercietur,  salvo  wainagio  jalap,  to  the  fermenting  backs.    The  n^t  accel- 

suo.'      A  rule  that  obtained  even  in  Henry  IFs  erates  the  fermentation,  and  makes  the  spirit  come 

time  (Glan.  1.  9.  cc.  8, 11.)  and  means  only,  that  out  the  cheaper ;  and  the  jalap  prevents  the  rise 

no  man  shall  have  a  larger  amercement  imposed  of  any  musty  head  on  the  surface  of  the  ferment* 

upon  him  than  his  cvcumstances  or  personal  es-  ing  liquor,  so  as  to  leave  a  greater  opportunity 

tate  will  bear:  saving  to  the  land -holder  his  con-  for  the  free  access  of  the  air,  and  thus  to  shorten 

tenement  or  land ;  to  the  trader  his  merchandise ;  the  work,  by  tunung  the  foamy  into  a  hissing  fer 

tod  to  the  countryman  his  wainage  or  team  and  mentation. 

Vol.  IX.  Q 
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FINE'SSE,  n.  <.  Fr.  Artifice;  stratagem  :  an  give  the  ftill  display  of  a  character.  In  him  eon- 
unnecessary  word  which  is  creeping  into  the  cur  almost  all  the  qualities  that  can  ennoble 
language. — ^Johnson.  human  nature;  that  can  either  make  us  admiiv 

A  ciTCumstance  not  much  to  be  stood  upon,  in  cue  the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is  not  only  un- 
it were  not  upon  tome  finsm,                  Ha^marA.  conquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  people 


^^)^'iaiu;^da!^of>^  ^"deH^teL  to m^e    ^\  distiiiguished  on  eviry  occasion  by  humanity 

with  adTaatage^  as  well  at  a  strict  obMrvanee  of  the    and  generosity.     He  is  mercifiil  to  his  foes,  full 

times  and  fashions.                                        Smfi,  ^\  smcction  to  his  children,  full  of  concern  about 

3nt  he  (his  musical  jSnccw  wai  such,  his  friends,  and  never  mentions  Agandecca,  his 

So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch)  first  love,  without  the  utmost  tendtfness.     He  is 

Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art ;  the  universal  protector  of  the  distressed ;   none 

And  every  warbler  has  his  tunc  by  heart  Camper.  ever  went  sad  from  Fingal.'      The  controversy 

FINET  (Sir  John),  an  English  writer,  des-  respectingthe  genuineness  of  the  originals  of  these 

cended  from  an  ancient  fiimily  of  Italy,  was  bom  celebrated  poems,  at  one  time  so  long  and  so  ably 

near  Dover  in  1571.     He  was  brought  up  at  defended  by  the  partizans  on  each  side  the  ques- 

court,  where  he  made  himself  by  his  wit  a  fa-  tion,  we  need  not  here  enter  upon.  A  real  hero  of 

vorite  with  James  I.    In  1614  he  was  sent  into  the  above  name  seems  to  be  known  to  history. 

France  upon  public  business,  and  soon  after  was  On  the  subject  of  the  poems  in  question,  see 

knighted.    In  1626  he  was  made  assistant-mas-  Ossian. 

ter  of  the  ceremonies.  He  was  the  author  of  FINGER,  n.f.  &  v.a.*\  Sax.  pinsefi,  from 
Fineti  Philoxenus,  some  choice  observations  Fingerferx,  f  pan^eji,  to  hold ;  Sw. 
touching  the  reception  and  precedency,  &c.,  of  Fingering,  yfi'^'^ !  Goth.  Jinge ; 
foreign  ambassadors  in  England.  He  also  trans-  Finger-stone.  ^Belg.  vinger.  See 
lated  from  the  French,  The  Beginning,  Continu-  Fang.  The  flexible  member  of  the  hand,  by 
ance,  and  Decay,  of  Estates,  1606.  which  we  seize,  or  hold ;  the  hand;  any  instru- 
FINGAL,  kin^  of  Morven,  in  ancient  Gale-  ment  of  work ;  a  small  measure  of  exteusiou : 
donia.  He  flourished  in  the  third  century ;  and,  fingerfem  is  a  plant  (asplenum) ;  finger-stone,  a 
according  to  the  Irish  histories,  died  A.  D.  283,  fossil  (selenites) :  fingering,  the  act  of  touching 
although  there  is  some  reason  from  Ossian's  lightly ;  manner  of  playing  music ;  fine  or  deli- 
poems  for  placing  his  death  a  few  years  later,  cate  work. 

Fingal  was  descended  in  all  probability  from  Woo  to  you  wise  men  of  lawe,  for  ye  chargen  men 

those  Celtic  tribes  who  were  the  first  inhabitants  with  birthuns  whiche  thei  mouu  not  ber.> :  and  yo 

of  Britain.    Tradition,  and  the  poems  of  Ossian,  r>n  silf  with  your  ofyitgir  toucben  not  the  heuynessis. 

gJTe  him  a  long  line  of  royal  ancestors,  such  as  Widif,  Ltik,  xi. 

Combal,  Trenmor,  Trathal,  &c.,  who  had   all  Not  any  skilled  in  loops  otjiyermg  fine, 

reigned  over  the  same  territory.    Whether  this  ^**h  this  so  curious  net-work  might  compare, 

territory  was  bounded  by  the  Caledonian  forest,  ^tenaer. 

or  extended  somewhat  farther  south  towaids  the  Yonseem  towndentand  me, 

Roman  province,  is  uncertain;  but  it  doubUess  f/  "f  »\?»«*  ^f  •^^^^-fei^I*?    ^  ^  , 

extended  over  allthe  North  and  WestHighlands,  Upon  her  skmny  hps.             Shakn^.    Macbeth, 

comprehending  the  Hebrides,  whose  petty  chiefs  ^  ^'  K«J/?^  »?»••  ."*** J«*  *•  P*P«»  "• ; 

were  all  subject  to  the  king  of  Molren.     His  ^"^  ^•'*"  htfaigermg  them  to  uiger  «V^ 

principal  place  of  residence  was  Selma,  which  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  l^^           »-*ip««. 

vras  probably  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Glenco,  ,  ^jj  j,^^  ^.u  ^„  ^^  ^j.^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

supposed  to  be  the  Cona  of  Ossian ;  though  ^nd  bowed  her  hand  to  teach  hwjimgermg,        14. 

some  imagine  it  to  hare  been  m  Stnith-Conan  m  ^^^^  ^y^        ^^^^^  ^,  ^^^^  ^j^^j^  ^ 

Mow.     The  truth  seems  to  be,  tha^as  Fingal  ^hjeh  was  hewen  and  written  with  the  w^  jmger  of 

and  his  people  lived  by  hunting,  they  often  shifted  God.                               Bp,  Hatt*$  Ccnttmplatumi 

Aeir  habitation.      Hence,  in  all  parts  of  the  one  of  these  bows  with  a  UiUe  arn,w  did  pie«e 

Highlands,  we  find  m  the  nam^  of  places,  build-  ^irough  a  piece  of  steel  three  j!i»sr»  thick.   WWdm. 

mgs,  &c.,  such  monuments  as  justiry  their  seve-  Dioeenes  who*  &«▼        d 

ral  claims  for  the  honor  of  Fingal  s  residence.  p^,  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,  couU  «Li, 

Fingal  acquired  great  fiime  by  his  prowess  m  to  whine,  put^Ji^  i'  the'  eye,  and  sob, 

arms.  He  made  many  succeastul  mcursions  into  Because  h*  had  ne'er  another  tub.         Hmdibrat 

the  Roman  province,  whence  heoirried  away  p^j  ^^^ ,         ^^  ^^^  ^ 

spoils;  andV«»  we  find  him  frequently  mak-  This  softness  from  tby/&ver  took.                 WaUer. 

ing  voyages  to  Scandinavia,  the  Orkneys,  and       -- ^ »—  .  .u      •  j»       ^^  .   u     .^ 

Ireland;   called  by  OssiaTLochlin,  Innistore,  ^  <3onaw.gotm.tthe  wmd'sunc«tambresjh. 

-.  J  ¥Tn-    ^m^  ^'^  v/aomu  xa/^iuiu,  xuuwwic,  R^n^jy^^i  foxufaigen  from  approaching  death ; 

and  UUin.    The  time  of  his  death  is  nncertam.  q,  ^^^  ^  most;  when  thickest  is  theboard. 

'The  character  of  Fingal,'  Dr.  Blair  observes,  Drmden, 

speaking  of  him  «  he  aopeais  in  Ossian,  Ms  ^,  ^^^  j,  ^.^^^  j^^  {o^fa^en  bending  for- 

perhaps  the  most  perfect thatwas  ever  drawn  by  ^^^  ^  ^,  .^^^^^  ^  ^^  j^T"   ^^^^^ 

a  poet,  for  we  may  boldly  defy  all  the  wnters  of  „a  of  greater  strength  than  any  of  them  singly, 

antiquity  to  show  us  any  hero  eoual  to  Fingal.  which  we  call  the  thumb,  to  join  with  them  severally 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Ossian's  works  he  is  or  united ;  whereby  it  is  fitted  to  lay  hold  of  objecu 

presented  to  us  in  all  that  variety  of  lights  which  of  any  sin  or  quantity.                                   Any. 


LIGATION. 

y  V.  a,  *!  Fr.  Jinir;  Span,  and 
I,  ».  f.  >Porl.  fenecer;  Lat.  Jiniop 
G.  yjio  :  4  Gr.  ^vuf  to  produce. 
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U«ethBi  it  covetous  U  not  to  highly  pleastd  with  feculencies  that  float  in  the  wine,  and  thus 

ih*  nc«r  tight  and  /^ftring  of  money,  m  with  the  forminff  a  man  ■pccifically  heavier  than  the 

thoa^tf»  o<  hie  beiag  coneidered  ei  a  weelthy  men.  wine,  they  sink  through  the  body  thereof  like  a 

Hie  ..bition  would  neede  X^JUg^  the  iS^,  ^^^itVl^  ^^!^^  foulness  they  meet  in 

«lhoi.iing  him  into  hU  father-;  thron?.        sLh,  J^e  way  to  the  bottom ;  but  when  the  wine  IS  ex- 

A  hand  of  a  Taet  extension,  and  a  prodigione  num.  ^^'^^}y  "«K«>  ^^  its  specific  gravity  is  greater 

bcr  ^fimgen  playing  upon  all  the  organ  pipee  of  the  "^  ™i  ^}  ™  ?**««  ^^^^'^  by  the  ingredients 

wwia,  and  making  every  one  aound  e  particular  nou.  ^^^^  ^^  ™^^S  ^^  ^  <1'^  or  lee ;  this  mass  then 

KbU  wfoimai  Bmmsi.  ^^  upwards,  and  floats  at  the  sur&ce  of  tha 

Thm/kiftn  and  thumb  in  each  hand  eonsiit  of  fif;  wine,  which  will  in  this  case  also  draw  off  fine. 

teen  bottct,  there  being  three  to  tnckjlmg&r.  Qiowy. '  See  Clarification. 

Pour  Peg  eewed»  span,  and  knit,  for  a  Uvelihood,         FINISH,  17.  a. 
•tfll  hnfimftr^  ends  weie  son.  Finisher, 

Afbdhmoi.  JdmBiUL  Finishing. r— r-r 

A       ^v  ♦  •  H^'^'^Vi.-  — Ainsworth.    To  bring  to  an  end ;  complete  : 

Aecend  hif  top-mast,  through  hit  peering  eyes  make  perfect  •  DolUh  '  F        » 

Diaeorer  countriee,  with  a  kindred  heart  u^-ilkj-u^'         •  J    j«      .   i—mj     . 

Wlul.  Untj.  Uk.  th.  jhatr  of  «  diST  ■«*  ««.o»»  «««  "«»  eoMleth  the  edit,  whether  h«  har. 
Ita>»  th.  (...t  «rc«t.  »d  »  M.U  at  h.«.  ^„  J^!rai.«for..  h»l  T«.i,«l  th.  rii^. 

Thy  Dr.id.-raA  th.  wdl-h«.g  h«p.  th.^"  *:""' ' '»  "/f*^"  "^  "'  "^iS  ^^ 

r2'.-&.L*t;i2:fA''zr.oT.ih.        i^'^'^fi^?'^.^  ....^'^' 

Up<»  th.  »lli>8  d»»b  rJg  <»t  hi.  dyin,  breiuh.  '**'  ''™*«~'  lh.>«»«,  .£  th.  ^"^-^  ^^ 

Y«»,  Fhitanlh«vy.  with  Toic.  di™..        '*  .  J^.  :"  *•  »»«'*''«;»«{■  «>»r  «^f  J  *•  Vi 

ConwWi  th.  «J<»i4>o«th  t.  Virtu.',  .hrin.  ;  T^^^TT    '         t^TT*.rfT  'l-  t^ 

Who  with  «i«d  tyTJid  poi»aag>^  le.d.  Jf.  ^o  "f  ^(  '^     ..'''^m  ^"^  T^l^  if 

To  tnth.  »l«Uri.  M.d  imWrtJ  d^.    Aw««.  £•  »^''/  •°  ^J^lT^  P/T  '  H  *  T^^*  ^I'j.*^ 

A.O.  h«  thin  wu>>9«  beiu  th.  nil  J?^  •"''  ~  •'",.'^  «»'^  "^  h»<>  po  fc.«d  hot 

r    .^       «    V     i/.  L     L        J  ..L    .L  uod  and  death :  the  one  a  defender  nf  his  mnocencVa 

In  time  to  his  old  tune ;  he  changed  the  theme,  »i,^  ^,1.^ -_.  J *  n  1..   *      ci  "-^*»v««vj, 

•    J  ci         .V    e  1--  .      1.  *v        u    ti  the  other  a  i8«M*tr  of  all  his  troubles.  Hoohtr. 

And  nnng  of  love ;  the  fierce  nnme  struck  through  all  n^  »k  »    /        .    .        1.   •    ^  •  i.  •'vm^. 

H^-^lection:  B^  Oft  H^  .1.    ^T  ^""'^  "t^^' 

FITTGLB-FANGLE,  «.  ,.     From  FAicTE,        ^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^  ^*  ^••^"^ "        ffl.,i,m„« 
which  see.    A  trifle ;  a  burlesque  word.  O  prophet  of  glad  tidings !  >iWW     ^■^'^' 

We  agree  in  nothing  but  to  wrangle  Of  utmost  hope.  MiUan't  ParadiM  Loti. 

^^J^J^^^^"^^^'  ,      HmJibrat.  Though  here  you  all  perfection  should  not  find, 

F.NlCAL^odf.      )    ApparenUy  from  Fine,  Yet  is  it  ail  the  Eternal  WiU  designed  ; 

Fib'icallt,  ado.     >  which  see.     Nice ;  over-  It  is  ^Jinitked  work,  and  perfect  in  his  kind. 

Fiir'iCAUiESS,  11.  s.  I  particular ;  foppish.    A  Blackmore, 

low  and  burlesque  word.  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name  ta/uuAed  as 

A  wbeveeon,  ^assglasing,  supeiseificeahle,,/liifctti  my  last  work  ought  to  be ;  that  is  more  Jinuhtd  than 

fognn.  fiteiysnre.    Kmg  Lmr,  the  rest.  Pope. 

I  **■»***  hear  %Jlmeml  lop  romancing,  how  the  king         A  poet  uses  episodes ;  but  episodes,  tnken  eepa- 

coek  him  aside  at  such  a  time;  what  the  queen  said  to  rately,^indk  nothing.  Broomt  on  the  Odjfmeg. 

him  at  another.  L'Boraiige.  When  these  are  once  stirred,  there  wants  nothing 

Tnylor  and   Barrow  are  incomparably  the  greatest  hut  the  assent  of  the  will,  and  then  the  work  is 

pB«acLcrs  nnd   divinee  of  their  age.     It  is  true  they  flmAtd*  Mtmm, 

soe  both  ineompti  or  rather  exubermnt.     But  it  is  I  am  out  of  Humanity's  reach, 

kff  sDch  little  writers  as  the  preachers  of  Lincoln's  I  must  yEnuA  my  journey  alone. 

Inn  to  hide  their  barrenness  by  the^/SmM/tieM  of  cul-  Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech  ; 

tmmm  WarhmUm  to  Hurd.  I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own.  Cineper. 

Fmvc  OF  Wines.     The  usual  method  of       FINISTERRE,  Lat.  finis  terrae,  i.e.  land's 

fiatng^  down  wines,  so  as  to  render  them  expe-  end.    A  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the 

ditaoosly  bright,  clear,  and  fit  for  use,  is  this : —  north-West  and  south  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  east 

Take  an  oonce  of  isinglass,  beat  it  into  thin  by  the  departments  of  the  North  and  Morbihan. 

shieds  with  a  hammer,  and  dissolve  it  by  boiling  It  is  about  fifty  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 

m  a  pint  of  water;  this  when  cold  becomes  a  and  between  forty  and  forty-five  broad  from  east 

stiff  jellj.     Whisk  up  some  of  thit  jelly  into  a  to  west,  comprehending  the  west  part  of  the  ci- 

ftoth  with  a  little  ot  the  wine  intended  to  be  devant  province  of  Bretagne.    It  is  the  most 

fimed,  then  stir  itwell  among  the  rest  in  the  cask,  western  part  of  France,  and  contains  the  five 

and  bm^  it  down  tight ;  by  this  means  the  wine  arrondissements  of  Quimper,  Brest,  Chateaulin, 

will  become  bright  in  eisfat  or  ten  days,    ^is  Morlaix,  and  Quimperle.    Quimper  is  the  capi- 

BMthod,  however,  is  founa  to  be  best  suited  to  tal,  but  Brest  its  larsest  town ;  the  Aulne  and 

the  white  wines;  for  the  red  ones  the  wine-  the  Oder  are  the  chief  rivers.    The  climate  here 

coapcis  commooly  use  the  whites  of  eggs  beat  is  very  wet,  and  the  soil  not  very  fertile  in  the 

ep  to  a  froth  and  mixed  in  the  same  manner  with  interior :  along  the  coast  good  buck-wheat,  oat^ 

Aur  wines.     The  method  by  which  these  vis-  and  flax  are  grown ;  the  fisheries  are  abundant, 

bodies  act  in  the  operation  is  this :  they  en-  and  the  pasturage  is  good.    The  manufactuiet 

dieoiselves  among  the  flying  lee  or  light  are  woollen,  coarse  linens,  and  leather. 

Q2 
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YYNTTEf  adj.      -\     Lat.  Jimtm,   participle  building  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  warm 

Fi'niteless,         #  o{fimo.    See  Finish.  Li-  bath.    Thinly  peopled  as  Finland  still  is,  it  was 

Fi'nitely,  adv,    ^mited;  bounded;  having  much  more  so  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

Fi'kiteness,  n.  t.  i  an  end :  finiteless  is  bound-  century ;  the  inhabitants  continue  visibly  on  the 

Fin'itude.  J  less,  a  word  hardly  worth  increase,  although  their  habitations,  particularly 

perpetuating  while  we  have  the  far  better  one  in  the  north,  are  very  wretched.    They  speak  a 

mfinite  to  express  the  same  sense :    iiniteness  language  quite  different  both  from  Russian  or 

and  finitude,  mean  limitation;  state  of  being  Swedish;  this  language  is  spoken  also  in  Lapland, 

finite ;  confinement  within  boundaries.  Esthonia,  and  in  part  of  Livonia.     In   point 

Servias  conceive,  no  more  thereby  than  a  finite  ""^  ^^^"''^  ^  Finlanders  are  in  general  Luthe- 

number  for  indefinite.  Brcwne*9  Vulgar  Erroitn,  '^?i'      _ 

It  M  ridicolooa  onto  reason,  and  fimuleu  ai  their        The  Fins  are  a  race  of  people  Yery  disUnct 

desires.  Id,  ^m  their  neighbours  and  masters,  the  Russians. 

They  are  creatures  still,  and  that  seu  them  at  an  They  are  of  a  middle  stature,  fair  complexion, 

infinite  distance  from  Ood ;  whereas  all  their  excel-  generally  red  hair,  their  beards  shaven.     Their 

lencies  can  make  them  hvxfimtdy  distant  from  as.  hair,  parted  at  top,  is  suffered  to  hang,  over  their 

StUUnji/het.  shoulders.    A  thoughtful  disposition,  often  dark- 

Finite  of  any  magnitade  holds  not  any  proportion  ening  into  melancholy,  and  a  singular  language, 

to  infinite.  Locke,  without  prepositions,   complete  the  picture  of 

I  ought  now  to  onbay  the  current  of  my  passion,  ^-    national  characteristic 
and  love  without  other  boundary  than  what  is  set  by        ,  iJ?*"^,      cnaraciensuc. 

th.>iis««sof  my  natural  powers.  NanU.  ,   ' The  villages  we  saw,  «ys  Mr.  James,  speak- 

.^  J  .  i.  .      r      .        .,1    .     .  log  of  his  journey  from  Wyburg  to  St.  reter»- 

rhat^uppo«jd  infinite  duration  will,  by  the  very  ^^^     ,^J      ^f^^        ^^   appearance   and 

supposition,  be  limited  at  two  extremes,  though  never  ^\,  ^  \       r         l  ^  •     ^u-     *^      a •  ^ 

'      .J  J  .,    '     ^^     ,  .  character,  for  whatsoever  in  this  country  is  not 

so  remote  asunder,  and  consequently  must  needs  be         «««w-w;i,  .w»^»«»«wt,;*  mu  mau  ^v"*""/  ''>  "** 

A^^  Bentletf,  made  for  display  and  show,  is  poor  indeed ;  and, 

Fhatude,  applied  to  natural  or  created  things,  im-  ^y  our  recollection  of  the  different  state  of  things 

ports  the  proportions  of  the  several  degrees  of  aflfec-  ^^  bad  left  behind,  Sweden  was  now  as  much 

tions,  or  properties  of  these  things  to  one  another ;  raised  as  she  had  before  been  sunk  on  comparison, 

infinitude,   the  unboundedness  of  these  degrees  of  Instead  of  the  neat-built  red-ochred  cottages,  the 

affections,  or  properties.  Cheyne.  road-side  was  disfigured  by  large  dismal  huts. 

Sometimes  he  doth  act  in  methods  of  wisdom,  and  ^ith  walls  made  of  the  round  trunks  of  trees 
by  rules  of  justice,  surpassing  our  capacity  to  know,  barely  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  resembling 
either  from  the  finiteiteu  of  our  nature,  or  the  feeble-  externally  ^  casual  pile  of  timber,  rather  than 
ness  of  our  reason,  or  the  meanness  of  our  sute  and  a  human  dwelling.  The  interstices  of  this  frame- 
circumstances  here.                                    Barroio.  work  were  caulked  with  moss  and  clay,  and 

FINLAND,  or  Finnl4ND,  a  country  of  Euro-  though  a  few  glazed  windows  were  seen,  their 

pean  Russia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lapland,  place  was  generally  supplied  by  square  open 

on  the  east  by  Russia,  on  the  south  by  a  gulf  to  crannies.     These  structures  called  to  mind  the 

which  it  gives  name,  and  on  the  west  by  the  first  rude  efforts  of  primitive  man  after  he  left 

gulf  of  Bothnia.    It  vras  divided  by  the  Swedes,  the  shelter  of  the  forest-oak,  and  looked  as  if  age 

who  formerly  possessed  the  sovereignty,  into  after  age  had  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  people 

Finland  Proper  and  East  Bothnia,  an  extensive  without  their  attempting  any  improvement  in 

country  to  the  northward ;  but  the  whole  is  now  the  arts  of  civil  life.    The  ancient  Russian  Chro- 

comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Finland,  niclers,  who  speak  of  the  founder  of  any  place  as 

containing  seven  provinces,  of  which  East  Both-  having  cut  the  town  (roubitgorod)  might  easily 

nia  is  the  least  fertile,     (n  superficial  extent  be  supposed  to  be  describing  in  that  phrase  the 

Finland  is  equal  to  England ;  but  the  population,  builders  of  the  present  day ; — so  little  different, 

including  Russian  Finland  and  the  islands  of  is  the  modem  process ;  the  felling  of  the  timber 

Aland,  does  not  exceed  1,100,000.     Though  the  in  fact,  is  the  only  part  of  the  labor  which  i* 

pastures  are  good,  the  cattle  are  small,  and  the  peasant  thinks  it  behoves  him  to  calculate  upon 

forests  of  firs  furnish  the  principal  articles  of  when  about  to  erect  his  habitation, 
commerce,  in  wood,  charcoal,  timber,  and  plank.        '  The  cottages  of  the  islanders,'  says  our  tra- 

Game  is  abundant  of  various  kinds.    The  lakes  veller,  '  are  rough-hewn   log-houses,  and  they 

and  riveis  abound  in  fish,  and  pearls  are  found  were  themselves  people  apparendy  of  such  sim-> 

on  the  coasts.    At  the  bottom  of  the  morasses  pie  manners  and  habits,  as  their  secluded  situa* 

earth  is  dug,  froi".  which  iron  is  extracted.  There  tion  and  scanty  number  might  lead  one  to  expect ; 

are  also  some  mines  of  lead.      In  the  more  each  rustic  hyiseholder  was  provided  with  th<^ 

favored  districts  rice,  oats,  and  barley,  are  sue-  tools  and  implements  of  a  dozen  necessary  arts  or 

cessfuHy  cultivated,  and  wheat  in    particular  professions ;  performins  for  himself,  with  equal 

situations.    The  exports  of  the  country  consist  address,  the  duties  of  carpenter,   shoemaker, 

in  tar,  pitch,  wood,  iron,  and  copper.  tailor,  fisherman,  baker,  miller,  &c.    So  little 

The  towns  lie  generally  along  the  coast ;  the  was  the  division  of  labor  studied,  or  the  appro- 
principal  are  Abo,  the  capital,  Helsingfors,  Nis-  priation  of  means,  that  we  observed  the  com 
tadt,  Wasa,  and  Uleaborg ;  in  the  interior  is  mills  almost  equalled  in  number  the  houses  ol 
Tavasthus,  and  adjacent  to  the  southern  frontier  the  villagers ;  Uiey  were  cheap  and  of  simple 
ii  the  town  of  Wyborg.  The  houses,  and  even  form,  acting  by  sails  constracted  of  wooden 
the  public  edifices,  are  geperally  built  of  wood ;  planks,  and  their  mill-stones  shaped  like  the 
JH  the  poomt  of  the  peasantry  have  a  small  querue  or  old  Celtic  machine,  for  grinding  with 
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Hie  hand.    Luxuries,  such  as  ochre  paint  for  country^  and  keep  them  out  of  mischief  so  much 

their  cabinsy  or  coals  of  woollen  clotn,  where  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  their  neighboiurs, 

sbeepa-skins  would  suffice,  were  not  common,  that  we  cannot  but  refer  to  it.    '  The  solemnisa- 

CafHi  of  the  most  ordinary  fur  served  as  covering  tion  of  marriages  takes  place  only  once  a  year, 

for  their  heads ;   and  for  their  feet,  the  want  of  and  that  on  a  fixed  day  in  the  teeming  autumn. 

shoes  was  supplied  by  a  mis-shapen  bag  of  dried  Before  this  time  arrives,  the  expectant  lover  is 

seal-skin :  the  harness  of  their  norses  consisted  not  permitted,  by  the  custom  of  the  land,  to  pay 

of  nothing  more  than  a  plain  collar  attached  to  his  addresses  in  person  to  the  object  of  his 

the  shafts  of  the  cart  or  sledge ;  the  horse*s  neck  wishes :   his  offer  is  made  by  sending  a  pie6e  of 

was  thrust  through,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  money,  that  is  accepted  or  not  as  the  fiiir  one  is 

but  proceed ;    the  contrivance  answers  all  the  inclined  to  approve  or  reject  his  suit :  but  both 

purposes  of  draught,  because  neither  here  nor  in  the  conveyance  of  this  token  of  love,  and  the 

Sweden  is  the  animal  trained  to  resist  the  weight  whole  of  the  after-ceremonials  of  courtship,  are 

of  a  carriage  on  a  descent,  however  steep  it  carried  on  through  the  intervention  of  some  old 

may  be/  woman  of  the  village,  whose  occupation  and 

Speaking  of  his  arrival  at  the  chief  town  of  calling  may  seem  enviable  to  some  bustling  gen* 
the  southern  frontier,  he  says,  *  I  gazed  with  tlewomen  in  other  countries,  being  that  of  a  re- 
wonder  at  the  spectacle  that  presented  itself  in  gularly  established  match-maker.'  (p.  214,  215). 
the  streets  of  Wyborg ;  the  glsue  of  white  houses,  Finland  was  formerly  an  independent  king- 
their  green  too&  and  oriental  cupolas,  the  noble  dom,  then  an  archduchy  annexed  to  Sweden.  In 
i^msions  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  religious  fane,  1742  great  part  of  it  was  conquered  by  the  Rus- 
all  so  spacious  and  splendid  in  comparison  of  sians;  but  ceded  again  to  Sweden  except  Carelia, 
what  we  had  lately  been  accustomed  to  see ;  and  Kexholm,  &c.  In  the  twelfUi  century  great 
yet  above  all,  the  new  costume  of  the  by-standers  pains  were  taken  for  the  conversion  of  the  Finns 
dressed  in  long  caftans,  their  bare  necks,  their  to  Christianity ;  and  Henry,  who  was  bishop  of 
flowing  beards,  their  sash,  cap,  and  boots  of  red,  Upsal  in  1157,  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  in  carry- 
were  altogether  objects  so  singular,  that  the  ing  on  that  pious  undertaking.  That  prelate 
spectacle  impressed  itself  on  my  mind  rather  as  founded  the  first  cathedral  in  Finland  at  Kanda- 
a  dream  of  the  morning  than  as  a  scene  of  real  moke ;  but  the  see  was  afterwards  removed  to 
life.  The  men  seemed  quite  another  race  of  Abo,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  for- 
beii^;s ;  no  longer  the  modest  homely  Fin,  but  mer.  Martin  Skytte  and  Peter  Serkilar  were 
persons  of  strong  masculine  habit,  carrying  a  the  first  preachers  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  here. 
stubborn  and  listiess  mien,  that,  combined  with  It  was  in  1808  that  Finland  was  overrun  by  a 
tiieir  majestic  stature,  seemed  not  altogether  de-  Russian  army,  and  annexed  to  that  empire ;  its 
void  of  dignity :  while  the  colored  ornaments  vicinity  to  Petersburgh,  and  its  advantages  for 
with  which  they  were  set  off  lent  them  an  air  of  naval  purposes,  had  long  made  its  conquest  a 
grotesque  magnificence,  not  ill  according  with  fiatvorite  object  vrith  that  court :  East  Bothnia  and 
the  showy  buildings  that  surrounded  us ;  every  Kemi-Lappmark  shared  the  same  fate. 
object,  in  short,  which  met  our  eyes,  partook  of  On  the  east  of  the  Baltic  is  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
the  same  character,  and  bore  a  hint  of  Asiatic  land,  eighty  leagues  long,  and  from  eleven  to 
orinn.'  (p.  224.)  twentv-two    broad.    Its   entrance    is   between 

Dr.  Clarke,  who  visited  that  part  of  Finland  Spinthamer  Point  in  Estonia,  and  Hangoe-head  in 

vrfiich  borders  on  the  top  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf,  Finland.    The  latter  point  is  the  extremity  of  a 

thus   describes  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants  of  peninsula,  with  a  fire  tower,  and  off  it  several 

those  regions.  'The  pure  costume  of  the  Finland  islands,  forming  a  port,  defended  by  some  batte- 

peasants  is  very  elegant ;  we  saw  it  here  gene-  ries.    The  greatest  depth  of  the  gulf  is  sixty 

rail  J  worn.    It  consbts,  among  the  men,  of  a  fothoms ;  but  it  is  encumbered  with  a  vast  num- 


with  pantaloons,  buskins,  and  a  yellow  ber  of  rocky  islands  and  reefe,  level  with  the 

I,   worn  as  a  girdle  round  the  loins.    The  water,  distinguished  by  fire  beacons,  or  flags  of 

sashy   although  generally  yellow,  is  sometimes  different  colors,  hoisted  on  high  wooden  crosses, 

red,  and  sometimes  it  is  variegated  with  flowers,  to  superintend  which  two  Russian  galliots  are 

The   buskins  are  bound  about  the  ancles  ^vith  constantly  employed,  while  the  gulf  remains 

scarlet  garters,  ending  in  a  black  tassel.     The  open ;   nevertheless,  shipvrrecks  are  extremely 

jacket  and  pantaloons  are  of  the  same  color,  and  frequent. 

generally  white ;  but  blue,  black,  and  gray,  are  FIN  MARK,  an  extensive  province  of  Sweden, 

also  used.    Some  of  the  men,  but  very  few,  ap-  lying  to  the  north  of  Norway,  and  usually  consi- 

pear  in  long  white  coats,  bound  with  the  same  dered  a  part  of  Lapland.    It  is  divided  into  four 

sort  of  sash  with  the  Don  Cossacks.    The  dress  districts.  West  anu  East  Finmark,  Senjen,  and 

«f  the  women  resembles  the  costume  of  the  fe-  Trorosoe.    Tlie  inhabitants  derive  their  principal 

Hales  of  the  V^enetian  territory,  and  is  very  beau-  subsistence  from  fishing;  and  it  is  only  on  the 

ftfiil.     They  appear  in  a  short  scarlet  or  striped  coast  that  human  beings  are  to  be  met  with  in 

vest,  made  as  gaudy  as  possible,  with  large  and  any  number.    To  this  province  belong  several 

loose  shift  sleeves  of  very  white  linen,  and  white  islands,  on  one  of  which,  Ma^eroe,  is  the  North 

hoods  or  handkerchiefs  upon  their  heads.    The  Cape,  the  roost  northern  promontory  of  Europe, 

vests  are  often  of  silk  or  rich  damask,  embroi-  Finmark  was  ceded  to  Sweden  with  the  rest  of 

deed  with  large  brocade  flowers.'  Norway  in  1814.    It  contains  27,000  inhabi- 

One  Finnish  custom  mentioned  by  Mr.  James  tants,  of  whom  6000  are  Laplanders. 

wonld  provide  so  appropriate  an  occupation  for  FINNI,  or  Fennt,  the  ancient  people  of  Fin- 

amunerous  body  of  respectable  females  in  this  niiigia;    *  whose  ferocity,'  says  Tacitus,  '  was 
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extraordinary,  poverty  extreme,  hertM  their  food,  population  is  thereby  increased ;  and,  ^th  tt 

skins  their  covering,  and  the  ground  their  couch  s  augmentation  of  population,  its  necessary  conae- 

regardless  of  man  and  of  gods,  they  attained  to  quences,  the  desire  for  land  to  procure  the  n^ 

a  very  difficult  thing,  not  to  have  a  single  wish  cessaries  of  life,  and  of  course  an  increase  of 

to  form/  rent  to  the  proprietor.    These  new  settlers  in  the 

FINNINGIA,    or    Fennikoia,    in    ancient  desert  wastes  of  Scotland,  like  those  in  America, 

geography,  the  proper  reading  for  Eningia  in  cultivate  and  improve  the  soil  in  proportion  as 

Pliny,  which  he  makes  an  island,  but  is  more  ^he  trees  are  removed  from  it.    At  thb  moment, 

truly  a  peninsula :  now  called  Finland.  it  is  added,  Mr.  G.  Dempster,  who  will  be  long 

FI'NOCHIO,  n.  t.    A  species  of  fennel ;  a  respected  by  his  countrymen,  sees  fields  on  his 

plant.  estate  rapidly  converting,  in  this  way,  into  culti- 

FINSfiUHY,  county  df  Middlesex,  England,  vated  ground,  and  yielding  him  ten  or  twelve 
A  district  forming  part  of  London,  and  erected  shillings  per  acre  in  rent,  not  only  without  any 
into  a  Borough  witb  the  privilege  of  returning  expense  to  himself,  but  after  having  derived  a 
two  members  to  Parliament  by  the  Reform  Bill  considerable  profit  from  the  sale  of  woods  of  his 
of  1832.  The  population,  at  the  period  of  the  own  planting,  which  grew  upon  land  that  twenty- 
passing  of  the  bill  amounted  to  224,830,  and  the  five  years  ago  was  not  worth  to  him  above  two- 
number  of  houses  to  23,266.  The  new  borough  pence  the  acre,  and  which  might  have  remained 
comprises  the  parishes  of  St.  Luke,  St.  George  >n  that  state  perhaps  for  ages  to  come,  had  it 
the  Martyr,  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  St.  George,  not  been  planted  at  all.  It  is  contended  by  the 
Bloomsbury,  St.  Mary,  Stoke  Newington,  and  s^nie  writer,  that  it  is  by  a  judicious  manage- 
St.  Mary,  Islington ;  the  liberties  of  Ssuffron  T^eai  of  this  sort,  that '  men  of  large  landed 
Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  Ely  Rents,  Ely  Place,  the  estates,  by  a  little  fore-sight,  find  themselves  en* 
Rolls,  Glass  House  Yard,  and  the  Charter  abled  to  provide  both  emplojrment  and  subsist- 
House ;  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Gray's  Inn ;  the  ence,  with  much  profit,  to  a  numerous  people, 
parishes  of  St.  James  and  St.  John,  Clerken-  ^ho  must  otherwise  have  either  remained  in  a 
well,  except  that  part  situated  to  the  north  of  destitute  condition,  or  have  abandoned  a  country, 
Islington ;  those  parts  of  St.  Sepulchre  and  St.  which  did  not  properly  provide  for  their  accent 
Andrew,  Holbom,  and  of  Furnival's  Inn  and  modation. 

Staple's  Inn,  which  are  situated  without  the       It  mav  be  remarked  likewise  that  a  plantation 

liberties  of  London.     The  returning  officer  is  of  Scotch  firs  may  be  made  at  much  less  expense 

appointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  than  of  any  other  sort  of  trees  in  those  northern 

r  lONDA,  or  PnroNDA,  anciently  Phaselis,  P^urts  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  young  plants  can 

a  decayed  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  west  coast  "^  afforded  at  a  lower  price  than  any  others, 

of  the  gulf  of  Satalia.     It  is  called  Tekrova  by  In  Aberdeenshire,  where  planting  is  so  general  as 

the  Turks,  and  is  still  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop,  to  have  become  a  sort  of  occupation,  fir  plants  of 

It  is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  at  the  foot  of  two  years  growth,  above  which  age  no  experienced 

the  mountain  Yakhtalu.      Here  are  still  three  planter  will  ever  buy  them,  sometimes  will  be 

ports  and  a  lake,  as  described  by  Strabo  (though  sold  at  the  very  low  rate  of  fourpence  tlie  1000, 

the  last  is  now  a  mere  swamp),  together  with  the  which    consists    of   1200    plants;    and    they 

ruins  of  a  theatre,  150  feet  in  diameter,  which  has  formerly  seldom  exceeded  eightpence ;  on  the 

had  twenty-one  rows  of  seats.    Some  large  sar-  average  about  sixpence,  or  one  nalfpenny  the 

cophagi,  of  the  finest  marble,  stand  on  the  beach.  ^00;  but  they  have   lately  been  considerably 

Twenty.six  miles  south  of  Adalia.  higher.    There  are  men  who  make  a  business  of 

FIGRENZO  (St.)  a  seaport  on  the  northern  forming  plantations,  who  will  undertake  to  com- 

coast  of  the  Island  of  Corsica,  with  1500  inlia-  pjete  the  whole,  enclosing  and  planting,  at  the 

bitants ;  it  is  fortified,  but  the  air  is  unwhole-  distance  of  one  yard  each  way,  and  uphold  them 

some  from  the  vicinity  of  marshes.     In  1783  the  for  five  years,  that  is,  supply  any  aeficiencies 

town  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  in  great  that  may  take  place,  at  the  rate  of  firom  ten  to 

part  consumed.    It  is  six  miles  west  of  Bastia.  fifteen  or  thirty  shillings  the  Scotch  acre,  which 

Long.  9°  ir  43'  £.,  lat  42^  41'  2'  N.  is  nearly  equal  to  one  and  a  quarter  English, 

FIR,  in  botany.    See  Abies  and  Pin  us.  according  to  the  size  of  the  enclosure,  and  the 

Fir  Plaktatioms.    It  has  been  stated  by  the  nature  of  the  fence.    In  all  cases  of  thb  kind, 

author  of  the  Essays  on  Rural  Affairs  that,  in  it  is  supposed  that  the  plantations  are  of  the 

the  vicinity  of  plantations  of  the  fir  kind,  houses  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  or  upwards;  for, 

can  be  raised  at  so  little  expense,  and  the  roofs  where  the  enclosures  are  smaller,  the  expense  of 

are  so  much  straighter  and  better  than  the  ordi-  enclosing  is  proportionablv  augmented.    The 

nary  ones,  that  settlers  in  such  situations  are  in-  charge  is  thus  not  only  rendered  moderate,  but 

duced  to  make  their  houses  much  neater  and  the  whole  of  the  expense  that  is  to  be  incurred 

more  commodious  than  in  other  places ;  and  ascertained  before  the  plantation  is  begun,  by 

l)esides,  rails  and  other  kinds  of  materials  for  which  the  being  involved  in  unforeseen  diffi- 

dead  fences,  can  be  so  easily  procured,  that  the  cuUies  is  fiilly  obviated, 
poor  people  are  first  enabled  to  have  good  well-       Experience  has    fiilly  shown  that  there    is 

rencea  gardens,  and  then  commodious  enclosures  scaroely  any  soil  so  bad,  or  any  exposure  so 

of  larger  extent;   the  branches  likewise  afford  bleak,  that  the  fir-tree  will  not  live  in,  if  the 

fuel  to  them,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  comforts  plantation  be  of  sufficient  extent,  and  not  upon 

of  their  situation.    The  cutting  and  manuiac-  the  very  summits  of  high  peaked  hills.    They 

turing  of  ihe  wood  into  various  kinds  of  utensils  do  not  indeed  bear  the  ^ea  air  very  well,  where 

furnish  employment  for  a  great  many  persons :  they  are  much  exposed  to  the  severity  of  its 
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bhiti;  nor  is  the  wood  ever  of  so  good  a 
ftaHtf,  or  the  tree  long-lived,  upon  soib  of  the 
dayey  kind.  It  has  been  found  that  in  the 
Joatfaiera  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  pineaster 
oean  the  sea  blast  much  better  than  any  other 
of  the  fir  tribe.  This  is  a  discovery  of  great 
importance,  and  which  deserves  the  attention  of 
improvers  in  the  way  of  planting.  The  spruce 
fir  will  however  bear  a  still  more  exposed  situa- 
tion than  the  Scotch  fir ;  and  after  a  few  years 
fiom  the  time  of  planting  it  shoots  up  with  still 
fieater  Inxiiriance.  This  is  the  case  probably 
ooij  in  particular  situations.  But  the  cones  are 
not  to  oe  bad  in  equal  abundance;  and  the 
plants  being  more  difficult  in  the  rearing,  they 
are  sold  at  a  much  higher  price,  usually  at  about 
six  shillmgs  the  1000,  fit  tot  bein^  planted  out. 
It  is  a  native  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  a 
good  soil  the  silver  fir  also  prospers  well,  and  is 
a  beautiful  tree  on  account  of  the  depth  of  its 
shade.  A  silver  fir  at  Panmuc  measured  in  Sep- 
tember 1810,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  eignt 
feet  four  inches;  at  four  feet  high,  seven  feet 
one  inch ;  length  of  the  stem  to  the  foric,  forty- 
ooe  feet;  tottd  height,  eighty  feet.  Several 
others  in  the  same  place  are  nearly  as  large.  In 
the  Ray  Wood  at  Castle-Howard,  there  was  at 
the  same  time  a  silver  fir,  in  girth,  at  four 
feet  high,  eleven  feet  six  inches,  with  a  stem 
eighty  feet  high ;  total  height,  by  estimate,  100 
feet,  and  some  others  in  tihe  same  wood  nearly 
>s  lajge.  The  grand  silver  fir,  as  it  is  called,  at 
^obum,  is  in  girth,  at  the  same  height,  nine 
feet  ten  inches,  with  a  stem  of  seventy-five  feet ; 
^  hei^t,  by  estimate,  110  feeL  Both  these 
tnes  were  measured  in  the  summer  of  1810. 

But  the  price  of  the  plants  is  too  great  to 
»imit  of  large  plantations  of  silver  fir  being 
Bade  with  advantage.  Wherever  the  situation 
is  bleak,  and  much  exposed  to  strong  blasts  of 
^nnd,  the  plantation,  however,  must  not  only  be 
rf  considerable  extent,  if  the  trees  be  expected 
to  thrive,  but  they  must  be  planted  very  close 
^•gether,  so  that  each  plant  may  stand  at  the 
distance  of  from  tvro  to  three  feet  at  most  from 
each  other.  The  more  exposed  the  situation  is, 
^  closer  they  should  be  planted ;  as  it  may  be 
^served  that  until  the  branches  begin  to  inter- 
inii,  and  give  a  mutual  support  to  each  other, 
^  trees  never  begin  to  aavance  with  vigor. 
Where  the  plantations  are  thus  thick,  there  is  a 
iiscessity  for  beginning  to  thin  them  out  at  a 
pi^  early  period,  so  that  after  the  tenth  to  the 
'i^teendi  year  from  the  time  of  planting,  persons 
®osi  be  constantly  employed  in  thinnine  them : 
^  there  are  very  few  situations,  indeed,  in 
^ch  the  thinnings  cannot  be  disposed  of  to 
^vantage,  or  in  which  such  sorts  of  plantations 
CfflDot  be  made. 

It  has  been  remarked,  by  a  writer  in  the 
'I'naactions  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Socie^, 
^  diou^  he  does  not  think  that  the  Scotch  fir 
on,  in  this  country,  ever  equal  the  yellow  deal 
horn  the  Baltic,  yet  it  may  be  worth  propagating, 
^  being  useful  in  ordinary  builaings.  The 
^r  the  soil  is  on  which  this  sort  of  timber 
P^h  the  slower  is  its  progress ;  but  the  closer 
Ai  pores,  the  more  superior  its  quality.  When 
Pointed  in  rich  land  these  trees  will  shoot  three  or 


four  feet  in  a  season,  and  equals  if  not  surpass  the 
abele  in  growth.  In  his  plantations,  though 
chiefly  confined  to  chalky  banks,  in  a  north-west 
exposure,  the  trees  evince,  that,  when  once  rooted, 
fiew  obstacles  will  prevent  their  profitable 
progress.  From  observing  the  mistakes  of 
others  in  endeavouring  to  ornament  their 
naked  downs  too  suddenly,  he  has  learnt  the 
necessity  of  planting  firs  when  only  a  foot  in 
height,  and  by  opening  the  ground  some  time 
before,  inverting  the  turf  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
holes,  and  throwing  the  mould  upon  it  in  hillocks 
to  meliorate,  his  plantations  succeeded  well :  for 
though  the  soil  is  scarcely  six  inches  in  depth, 
the  firs  set  in  1766  are  now  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, at  four  feet  from  the  ground ;  some 
few  planted  at  the  same  time  in  a  deeper  soil, 
and  warmer  situation,  are  now  about  three  feet 
round.  And  spruce  firs,  planted  in  1776,  like- 
wise in  a  toleraoly  good  soil,  are  now  forty  feet 
in  height,  and  from  two  feet  ten  inches  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  round.  But  he  has  seen 
plantations  that  fiir  surpassed  either  of  these  in 
growth  ;  they,  however,  occupied  ground  which 
was  infinitely  more  valuable.    See  Pin  us. 


FIRE,  n. «.,  V.  a.  &  v.  n. 

Fiee'-ARMS,  11.  f. 

Fire'-dall, 

Ftre-bramo, 

Fire'-breathimo,  adj, 

Fire'-brush,  n.  f. 

Fire'-cross, 

Fire'- DRAKE, 

Fire-engine, 

Fire'-flake, 

Fire-lock, 

Fire -MAN, 

Fire -mouthed,  a^. 

Fire -NEW, 

Fire'-office,  n.  t. 

Firb'-pan, 

Fire-plug, 

Fire'r, 

Fire'-ship, 

FlRl^-SHOVEL, 

Fire -SIDE, 

Fire'-stick, 

Fire'-stove, 

FireT-wood, 

Fire'-wobk, 

Fi'ring. 


Sax.  1771;  Icel 
and  Swed.  fyr; 
Belg.  foir;  teut. 
feuer;  Fr.  feu; 
Ital.  fuocOffuogo  i 
Span.  huegOj  Jut-- 
go;  Portug. /c^o. 
'  Vox  antiquissi- 
ma  Scytho-Phry- 
gica.'  Serenius. 
Minsheu  says,  4 
Gr.    irvp ;     from 

^Heb."n«t,fire.  Mr. 
Thomson  conjec- 
tures that  to  this 
word,  or  the  Coptic 
or,  or  Pers.  ur,  may 
have  been  prefixed 
the  Coptic  article 
piovph.  Ignition; 
a  supposed  ^^e- 
ous  element ;  any 
thing  that  bums^ 
or  the  state  of  burn- 
ing ;  hence  flame ; 
li^t ;  lustre ;  and, 


figuratively,  that  which  provokes  or  inflames 
the  temper ;  enlivens  the  fiancy  or  imagination  i^ 
the  passion  of  love :  to  fire  is  to  kindle ;  set  on 
fire,  or  a-fire  (see  letter  A) ;  inflame  (figuratively), 
animate ;  it  is  also  used  by  Shakspeare  for  to 
drive  away  by  fire :  as  a  neuter  verb  it  signifies 
to  take  fire ;  be  kindled  or  inflamed ;  to  dis- 
charge fire-arms :  a  fire-cross  was  once  a  Scot- 
tish or  rather  Highland  signal  to  take  arms,  con- 
sisting of  a  wooden  cross,  having  the  ends  burnt 
black,  and  in  some  parts  smeared  with  blood, 
carried  fittm  one  place  to  another.  Upon  refu- 
sal to  send  it  fonf^ard,  or  to  rise,  the  person  who 
brought  it  would  frequently  shoot  the  other  dead : 
firedrake  is  a  fiery  serpent:  I  suppose  the  pres- 
ter,  says  Dr.  Johnson :  fireman,  an  incendiary ; 
a  person  of  fiery  temper :  firenew,  new  from  the 
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forge,  or  the  melting-house :  firer,  an  incendiary : 
firestick,  a  lighted  stick  or  brand:  fireworks, 
shows  of  fire ;  pyrotechnical  performances :  firing, 
fuel :  the  other  compounds  do  not  seem  to  re- 
quire explanation. 

And  now  an  axe  ia  f  ett  to  the  roote  of  the  tre,  and 
therefore  every  tre  that  maUth  not  good  frnyt  tchal 
be  kj.  doon.  and  achal  be  caat  into  theyZn*. 

Widif.  Luk.  iii. 

Hia /npoM^  and  all  the  vefiela  thereof^  thou  thalt 
make  of  braaa.  Exodm  xxyii.  3. 

Who  among  na  ahall  dwell  with  the  deyonringjSre? 
Who  among  oa  shall  dwell  with  ererlaating  bomingt  T 

Imiak  xxxiii. 
Hia  eyes  red  aparcling  as  thejEra  glow 
Hia  noM  froonoed  fnll  kirked  atood 
He  came  criand  aa  he  were  wood. 

Chamem',  Rommmt  of  the  Rom,  fol.  130. 
Is  this  the  battaile  which  thou  vaontat  to  fight 
With  tbat,^ra-iNOii<fted  dxagon,  horrible  and  bright? 

Spmuef^M  Faerie  Queene. 

Hermosilla  coorageooily  aet  npon  the  horsemen, 
and  set  fin  also  npon  the  stables  where  the  Turks 
horses  stood.  KnoUet, 

A  wise  riche  man  is  like  the  backe  or  stocks  of  the 
chimney,  and  his  wealth  the  fire ;  he  receives  it  not 
for  his  own  need,  but  to  reflect  the  heat  to  others 
good.  Sir  T,  Overbmy, 

A  little  yfcv  is  qnidcly  trodden  ont. 
Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  qaench. 

Skakqteare. 
What  fire  is  in  my  eara  ?  Can  this  be  true  ? 
Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  mnch? 

Id. 
Stars,  hide  yonvfirei! 
Let  not  night  see  my  black  and  deep  desires.      Id, 
He  that  parU  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven 
And  fire  ns  hence.  Id,  King  Lear, 

Troy  must  nnt  be,  nor  goodly  Tlion  stand  ; 
Ovr  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  bums  us  all. 

Shakapeare. 
Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  offiremew  words,  faahion's  own  knighL 

Id. 
Some  excellent  jests,  ,/lrefwie  from  the  mint.      Id. 
The  king  would  have  me  present  the  princess  with 
some  delightful  ostentation,  or  pageant,  or  antick,  or 
firework.  '  Id, 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  seditions  is  to  take  away 
the  matter  of  them  ;  for,  if  there  be  fuel  prepared,  it 
is  hard  to  tell  whence  the  spark  shall  come  that  shall 
aet  it  on  fire.  Bacon. 

He  sent  Surrey  with  a  competent  power  against  the 
rebels,  who  fought  with  the  principal  band  of  them, 
and  defeated  them,  and  took  alive  John  Chamber, 
Xhetrfirebmtd.  Id, 

Pour  of  it  upon  ^finpan  well  heated,  aa  they  do 
tose-water  and  vinegar.  Id.  Naharal  Hutory, 

My  judgment  is,  that  they  ought  all  to  be  despised, 
and  ought  to  aerve  but  for  winter  talk  by  the  flreaide. 

Bacon. 
We  represent  also  ordnance,  and  new  mixtures  of 
gunpowder,  wildfires  burning  in  water,  and  unquench- 
able \  and  t^wfireworka  of  all  variety.  Id, 

They  spoiled  many  parts  of  the  city,  and  fired  the 
houses  of  those  whom  they  esteemed  not  to  be  their 
friends  ;  but  the  rage  of  the  fire  was  at  first  hindred, 
and  then  appeaaed  by  the  fall  of  a  sudden  shower  of 
™>"»  Haijfward, 

By  the  hissing  of  the  snake. 
The  rustling  of  ihefiredrahe, 
I  charge  thee  thou  this  place  forsake. 
Nor  of  queen  Mab  be  pratling.  Draylon, 


So  mflamed  by  oy  deabe^ 
It  may  set  her  heart  a-fite. 

Others  burned  Mousael,  and  the  rest  marched  as  a 
guard  for  the  defence  of  these  ^/Srert.  U. 

Love  no  more  is  made 
By  thefirende,  but  in  the  cooler  shade.  Id. 

Happy  are  those  that  are  from  under  the  terms  of 
that  law,  which  was  given  in  fire,  and  in  fire  ahall  be 
required.  Bp.  HaU'a  Contempiaiione. 

Now  see  I  fire-flake$  sparkle  from  his  eyes. 
Like  to  a  comets  tayle  in  the  angrie  akies. 

Bp.  HaU'i  SaHret, 
Children,  when  they  play  with  fiireetieki,  move  and 
whiri  them  round  so  fast,  that  the  motion  will  ooaen 
their  eyea,  and  represent  an  entire  circle  of  fire  to 
them.  Digby  on  Bodiee. 

Nor  can  the  snow  that  age  doea  ahed 
Upon  thy  reverend  head. 
Quench  or  allay  the  noble  fire  within^ 
But  all  that  youth  can  be  thou  art.         Cowle]f, 

He  that  eet  afire  on  a  plane-tree  to  spite  his  neigh- 
bour, and  the  plane-tree  aet  fire  on  his  neighbour's 
house,  is  bound  to  pay  all  the  loss,  because  it  did  all 
arise  from  his  own  ill  intention.  Tajflor, 

Ammunition  to  supply  their  new  fireamu. 

Clarendon, 
Culinary  utensils  and  irons  often  feel  the  force  of 
fire ;  as  tonga,  fireakoeels,  ptonfja,  and  irona.  Broaeiae, 

The  ancients  were  imperfect  in  the  doctrine  of 
meteors,  by  their  ignorance  of  gun-powder  and  fir^ 
worka.  Id, 

The  fire  of  love  in  youthful  blood. 
Like  what  is  kindled  in  brush-wood. 
But  for  a  moment  bums.  ShadweU. 

Love  various  hearts  does  variously  inspire. 
It  stirs  in  gentle  bosoms  gentle  fire. 
Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altar  laid  ; 
But  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  invade  ; 
A  fire  which  every  windy  passion  blows. 
With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it  glows. 

Drydea^ 
Yet,  if  desire  of  fame,  and  thirst  of  power, 
A  beauteous  princess  with  a  crown  in  dower. 
So  fire  ynu  mind,  in  arms  assert  your  right.     Id, 
The  neighbours  are  coming  out  with  forks  and  ySra- 
Aoeela,  and  spits,  and  other  dompstick  weapons. 

Id.  Spaniah  Fryar. 
In fi/eworka  give  him  leave  to  vent  hts  spite : 
Those  are  the  only  serpents  he  can  write.  Dryden. 

I  have  eased  my  father-in-law  of  a  firebrand,  to  set 
my  own  house  in  a  flame.  L*&>trange. 

They  bum  the  cakes,  ^rwi^  being  there  scarce. 

Bfortfnter. 

Fireakme,  if  broke  small,  and  laid  on  cold  lands, 
must  be  of  advantage.  Id.  Hnabamdrg, 

The  fainting  Dutch  remotely  ySre, 
And  the  famed  Eugene's  iron  troops  retire. 

Snaiih, 

I  had  last  night  the  fate  to  drink  a  bottle  with  two 
of  thtae  firemen.  Toiler, 

Theirfireworka  are  made  up  in  paper.  Id. 

Judge  of  those  insolvent  boasts  of  conscience, 
which,  like  so  many  fir ebaUa,  or  mouth  grenado^s,  are 
thrown  at  our  church.  South, 

Upon  the  wedding  day,  I  put  myself,  according  to 
custom,  in  another  suit /Irefieio,  with  silver  buttons  to 
It.  Addiaon. 

Our  companion  proposed  a  subject  for  a  firework^ 
which  he  thought  would  be  very  amusing.  Id. 

He  sent  his  heralds  through  all  paru  of  the  realm, 
and  commanded  ihmfireeroaa  to  be  earned  ;  namely, 
two  firebremda  aet  in  fashion  of  a  cross,  gnd  pitched 
vpon  the  point  of  a  spear.  Haywood* 
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nd  Shidndi't  seal  my  glowing  bnait  impira, 
7«  «Miy  lortofM,  and  r«ioiee  in^irv  f  Prior, 

By  hb^SfMi^  be  ■Uiti  the  hmn. 
And  tana  her  in  hi*  vicker  chair.  Id. 

He  bniig>>  to  make  na  from  oar  grooad  retire. 

The  vaaaoner'a  we^pona  and  the  poet't^lre. 

Blaekmort. 

Tht/kaUeme,  or  pyritea,  ia  a  oompoand  metallic 
fonii,  eompoaed  of  vitriol,  aQlphor,  and  an  unmetal- 
fie  earth,  but  in  very  different  proportiona  to  the  aeve- 
nl  manee.  It  baa  ita  name  of  pyritea  or/iretUmt, 
htm  iti  giving  lire  on  being  atmck  againit  a  ateel 
Back  aore  freely  than  a  flint  will  do  ;  and  all  the 
ipifb  bun  a  longer  time,  and  grow  larger  aa  they 
hll,  thi  inflammable  matter  atmck  from  dOT  the  atone 
baniag  itaell  out  belure  the  apark  becoaaea  extin- 
liiibed.  BiU^M  Mat.  Med, 

Priaw  all  jmuJMoeki,  faaten  well  the  atake. 

Gay. 

Tke/maen  aweaU  beneath  hia  crooked  anna  ; 
1  leathern  caaqne  hia  Tcnt'roaa  head  defend*, 
Mdly  be  cUmba  where  thickeat  amoke  aacenda. 

Id. 

He  had  fin  m  hia  temper,  and  a  German  blant- 
Ks;  aad,  apon  provocationa,  might  atrain  a  phraae. 

Att§rlmrg» 

Then  ta  another  liberality  to  the  dtiaena,  who  had 
nfaed  damage  by  a  great  fin*  Arhmthnoi  on  Coim. 

What  ait  thon  aaking  of  them,  alter  all?  Only  to 
at  qiiady  at  thy  own  firende.  Id, 

Oar  men  bemvely  qnilted  tbemaelTca  of  the  fire- 
i^,  by  catting  the  apritaail  tackle.  N^Memofi. 

Thoogh  aafe  thoa  tbinkeat  thy  treaaare  liea. 

Concealed  hi  cheat*  from  human  eyea, 

ijtn  may  come,  and  it  may  be 

Bvy'd  my  friend,  aa  far  from  thee.        Chtmome, 

They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and 
a  vindt,  and  any  thing  that  ia  joat  in  grammar  and  in 
aonre  ia  good  oraUffy  and  poetry  to  them.  Fdton, 

Exact  Hacioe,  and  Comeille'a  n^ble^*, 
Tofht  OS  that  France  had  aomething  to  admire. 

Pope. 
The  god  of  love  retiie*  ; 
1Kb  are  hia  torches,  and  extinct  hia  fine.        Id, 

Befine  the  ose  otfire-mm»  there  was  infinitely  more 
fBDpc  in  personal  valoor  than  in  the  modem  battles. 

Id. 

The  tame  great  man  hath  sworn  to  make  oa  swallow 
bcaiaia/r»-6aa*.  Smft, 

When  yon  are  ordered  to  stir  ap  the  fire,  clean 
ntj  the  ashes  from  betwixt  the  bars  with  the  fire- 
y^  Id. 

Hew  charms  ahall  atill  increaae  desire, 

Aad  time's  swift  wing  shall  fan  the  fire. 

Moore^t  Fahtee, 

BooUBLLER.  The  monsters  of  yoor  Botanic  Gaiw 
^  are  ss  sarprising  aa  the  bolls  with  brazen  feet, 
^  the  fire-knatkmg  dragons,  which  guarded  the 
Vcspetiaa  fruit.  Harwiii. 

UUeak  and  Imrren  Scotia's  hills  arise  ; 
^^  plagae  and  poiaon,  laat  and  npine  grow ; 
'eepcacefol  am  the  Tides,  and  pore  the  akiea, 
^  freedom  ^/Eres  the  aool,  and  sparkles  in  the  eyea. 

Beaitie, 

^Mh  at  their  departom  took  away  a  greater  or 
^JMremd,  and  the  remains  wem  scattered  to  the 
*k4,  vhieh  waa  to  drive  away  every  evil  as  it  dis- 
^'"cd  the  ashes.  Bnmd'e  AtUiqv^iee, 

Firs.  Under  this  popular  name  for  what  is 
3^  more  usually  treated  in  works  of  science 
^^  the  titles  of  caloric,  heat,  or  combustion, 
^  Bay  still  classify  a  few  exploded  speculations, 
^'pottant  only  for  the  names  attached  to  them. 


The  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  fire  wen 
various  and  fimciful  Ignorant  of  the  leading 
&cts  which  a  theory  is  requued  to  account  for, 
and  unassisted  by  experunents  or  tools,  they  ge- 
nerally made  use  of  words  which  conveyed  no 
definite  ideas.  They  called  it  an  active  fermen- 
tation, an  intestine  motion,  a  repulsive  agent, 
and  so  forth;  but  no  real  attempt  towaids  a 
rational  investigation  is  to  be  found  in  their 
works.  And,  though  some  of  their  assertions 
seem  to  coincide  with  the  more  rational  modem 
theories,  yet  that  apparent  coincidence  must  be 
considered  as  being  accidental;  for  it  is  not 
grounded  upon  any  regular  reasoning.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  almost  all  the 
opinions,  either  ancient  or  modem,  respecting 
fire,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  for  some 
of  them  asserted  that  fire  was  nothing  more  than 
a  violent  agitation,  in  some  unknown  manner,  ot 
the  parts  of  burning  bodies ;  whilst  others  attri- 
buted it  to  something  peculiar,  and  sui  generis, 
which  either  existed  in  all  combustible  bodies, 
or  was  communicated  to  them.  The  former, 
which  is  called  the  mechanical  hypothesis,  was  be- 
lieved and  maintained  by  the  most  able  philoso- 
phers of  much  earlier  and  much  more  enlightened 
times.  The  celebrated  philosophers  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Newton,  were 
of  opinion  that  fire  was  no  distinct  substance 
from  other  bodies,  but  that  it  consisted  entirely 
in  the  violent  motion  of  the  parts  of  any  body. 
As  no  motion,  however,  can  oe  produced  with- 
out a  cause,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  mechanical  force  or  impulse  as  the  ultimate 
cause  of  fire  in  all  cases.  Thus  Boyle  tells  us, 
that  when  a  piece  of  iron  becomes  hot  by  ham- 
mering, '  there  is  nothing  to  make  it  so,  except 
the  forcible  motion  of  the  hammer  impressing  a 
vehement  and  variously  determined  agitation  on 
the  small  parts  of  the  iron.'  Bacon  defines  heat, 
which  he  ipakes  synonymous  with  fire,  to  be  an 
expansive  undulatoiv  motion  in  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  a  body,  whereby  they  tend  with  some 
rapidity  from  a  centre  towards  a  circumference, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  little  upwards.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  said  nothing  positive  upon  the 
subject;  but  conjectured  that  gross  boaies  and 
light  might  be  convertible  into  one  another ;  and 
that  great  bodies,  of  the  size  of  our  earth,  when 
violently  heated,  might  continue  and  increase 
their  heat  by  the  mutual  action  and  re-action  of 
their  parts.  But  while  the  mechanical  philo- 
sophers thus  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  fire,  upon  the  same  principles  which 
they  judged  sufficient  to  explain  those  of  the 
universe  in  general,  the  chemists  as  strenuously 
asserted,  that  fire  was  a  fluid  of  a  certain  kind, 
distinct  from  all  others,  and  universally  present 
throughout  the  whole  globe.  Boerhaave  parti- 
cularly maintained  this  doctrine ;  and  in  support 
of  it  argued,  that  steel  and  flint  would  strike 
fire,  and  produce  the  very  same  degree  of  heat 
in  Nova  Zembla,  which  they  would  do  under 
the  equator.  Other  arguments  were  drawn  from 
the  increased  weight  of  metalline  calces,  which 
they  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  fixing  of  the 
element  of  fire  in  the  substance  whose  weight 
was  thus  increased.  By  these  experiments  Mr. 
Boyle  himself  seems  to  have  been  staggered :  as 
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he  published  a  treatise  on  the  possibility  of  that  fire  is  composed  of  dephlogisticaled  air  and 
making  fire  and  flame  ponderable ;  though  this  phlogiston.  Bui  it  is  now  ascertained  beyond 
was  directly  contrary  to  his  own  principles  dispute,  that  the  result  of  such  a  combination  is 
already  quoted.  For  a  long  time,  however,  not  fire,  but  fixed  air:  so  that  this  hypothesis 
the  matter  was  most  violently  disputed ;  and  the  would  have  been  altogether  untenable,  even 
mechanical  philosophers,  though  their  arguments  though  this  discovery  had  not  been  made;  be- 
were  equally  inconclusive  with  those  of  tibeir  ad-  cause  the  dephlogisticated  air  itself  is  not  a 
versaries,  at  last  prevailed,  through  the  preiudice  simple  but  a  compound  substance ;  and  in  all 
in  fiivor  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  indeed,  had  cases  of  combustion  the  one  part  of  the  air  is  se- 
scarcely  taken  any  active  part  in  the  contest,  parated  froxti  the  other.  It  was  long  ago  ob- 
The  first  of  the  chemists  who  attempted  to  form  served  by  Sir  Isaac  Newtou,  that  heat  was  cer- 
chemistry  into  a  regular  system,  was  John  Joa-  tainly  conveyed  by  a  medium  more  subtile  than 
chim  Becher;  but  the  famous  George  £mest  common  air;  because  two  thermometers,  one  in- 
Stahl  (who  was  bom  in  the  year  1660,  and  eluded  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  ihe  other 
died  in  the  year  1T34),  by  fi)llowing  Becher*s  placed  in  the  open  air,  at  an  eaual  distance  from 
plan,  continued  to  raise  the  edifice,  endeavouring  the  fire,  would  grow  equally  hot  in  nearly  the 
to  collect  the  principal  &cts  then  known  into  a  same  time.  The  consequence  of  this,  had  he 
coherent  system,  by  connecting  them  by  means  pursued  the  thought,  was,  that  fire  itself  was 
of  general  principles.  This  intelligent  man,  equally  present  in  all  places,  and  as  active 
amongst  other  improvements,  formed  the  fa-  where  there  was  no  terrestrial  matter  as  where 
mous  phlogistic  theory  of  fire  (see  the  article  there  was.  New  improvements  in  the  air-pump 
Combustion),  which  was  almost  universally  ha>e  enabled  succeeding  philosophers  to  make 
adopted,  notwithstanding  its  insufficiency  to  ac-  more  perfect  vacuums,  such  as  it  has  been  sup- 
count  for  some  of  the  most  essential  phenomena  posed  even  the  electric  matter  cannot  pass 
of  combustion.  This  theory  continued  in  vogue  through.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that 
^intil  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  even  there  the  thermometer  would  be  heated  by 
•experiments  on  which  the  modem  theory  of  com-  a  fire  as  well  as  in  the  open  air.  See  Heat  and 
Dustion  was  first  developed  were  those  of  Dr.    Combustion. 

Black,  concerning  what  he  called  latent  heat ;  on  The  word  fire  has  also  been  used  both  figu- 
which  some  other  names,  such  as  absolute  heat,    ratively  and  incorrectly.     The  allegorical  ex- 

Secific  fire,  &c.,  have  been  bestowed.     See    pressions,  of  the  fire  of  the  imagination,  the  fire 
lEMisTRT.  From  these  discoveries  it  appeared    of  youth,  the  fire  of  contention,  and  so  forth,  do 
ttiat  fire  may  exist  in  bodies  in  such  a  manner    not  &11  under  the  cognizance  of  natural  philoso- 
'as  not  to  discover  itself  in  any  other  way  than  by    phy, — but  the  scientific  use  of  that  word  for  ex- 
its action  upon  the  minute  parts  of  the  body ;    pressing  heat  without  light,  or  light  without  heat, 
but  that  suddenly  this  action  may  be  changed    or  lastly,  things  which  have  neither  heat  nor 
in  such  a  manner  as  no  longer  to  be  directed    light,  is  in  want  of  correction.    Thus,  phospho- 
upon  the  particles  of  the  body  itself,  but  upon    rescent  substances,  like  certain  pieces  of  de- 
extemal  onjects :  in  which  case  we  then  per-    cayed  wood,  fish,  &c.,  are  frequently  said  to  be 
ceive  its  action  by  our  sense  of  feeling,  or  disco-    on  fire,  whereas  they  are  not  attended  with  any 
ver  it  by  the  thermometer,  and  call  it  sensible    degree  of  heat.  Also  the  heat  of  fermenting  sub- 
heat.    It  is  certain,  from  the  experiments  just    stances,  and  of  other  kinds  of  chemical  combina- 
mentioned,  that  fire  may  exist  in  substances    tions,  has  often  been  called  their  fire, 
actually  cold  to  the  touch.    From  this  discovery        Fire,  St.  Anthony's.    Erysipelas  was  first  so 
made  by  Dr.  Black,  along  with  many  others  in    called,  it  seems,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the 
electricity,  and  recorded  at  length  in  various    twelfth  century,  where,  and  when,  this  disorder 
articles  of  this  work,  it  is  now  almost  universally    was  exceedingly  prevalent,  from  the  success  of 
allowed  that  fire  is  a  distinct  fluid,  capable  of   the  monks  of  St.  Anthony  (whose  profession  it 
being  transferred  from  one  body  to  another.  But    was  to  attend  the  sick,  and  who  therefore  carried 
when  this  was  discovered,  another  question  no    the  figure  of  a  cmtch  upon  the  left  shoulder)  in 
less  perplexing  occurred,  viz.  what  kind  of  a    curing  it.    They  made  great  use  of  lard  in  these 
fluid  it  was  ?  or  whether  it  bears  any  analogy  to    cures,  hence  their  pigs  were  allowed  to  range 
those  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted  ?  Ilere    free  through  the  neighbouring  grounds ;  and  tliat 
we  find  two  fluids,  viz.  the  solar  light,  and  the    they  might  be  distinguished  from  other  pigs,  bells 
electric  matter,  both  of  which  occasionally  act  as    were  hung  round  their  necks.     These  circum- 
fire,  and  which  therefore  seem  likely  to  be  the    stances  account  for  the  figure  of  St.  Anthony, 
same.     See  Electricity.    By  the  vulgar,  in-    the  Egyptian  hermit  of  the  fourth  century,  being 
deed,  tlie  matter  has  long  ago  been  determined,    represented  with  the  pig,  the  bell,  and  the  letter 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  well  as  the  electrical    tau  upon  his  shoulder.     Paquot  in  Molamuny 
fluid  have  been  promiscuously  denominated  ele-    dt  Imaginibut. 

roentary  fire.  Philosophers,  however,  have  with-  Fire,  in  tlieolc^.  God  has  made  several  reve- 
held  their  assent.  The  most  strange  suppositions  lations  of  Himself  under  the  appearance  of  fire : 
have  been  made  conceming  the  nature  of  both  He  appeared  to  Moses  under  the  form  of  a  fire 
■iiese  fluids ;  and  on  the  most  slender  grounds,  bummg  in  a  bush ;  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
or  rather  on  no  grounds  at  all,  they  have  been  on  the  apostles  in  tongues  of  fire ;  and  the  camp 
supposed  to  be  phologiston  itself,  or  to  contain  of  the  Israelites  was  guided  and  conducted  in 
a  Isuige  proportion  of  it  Mr.  Scheele  went  so  the  night-time  by  a  pillar  of  fire.  The  Jew^ 
far  in  this  way  as  to  form  an  hypothesis,  which  he  kept  up  the  holy  fire  in  the  temple.  This  holy 
endeavoured  to  support  by  some  experiments,    f^re  descended  from  heaven,  first  upon  the  altar 
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a  Ac  tabeniaeley  at  the  consecration  of  Aaron  tween  the  troughs  in  the  fire-room.    Hie  inside 
tad  lui  soQi  to  the  priesthood.  Lev.  ix.  24.    It  chambers  should  not  be  less  than  twen^-one 
afbvaids  descended  anew  on  the  altar  in  the  inches,  and  thirty  inches  is  sufficient  for  their 
traple  of  Solomon,  at  the  consecration  of  that  length.    The  bottom  parts  are  first  well  stored 
temple^  2  Chron.  yii.  1.  There  it  was  constantly  with  short  double-dipped  reeds  placed  upright ; 
saiDtained  by  the  priest,  day  and  night,  with-  and  the  remaining  Tacancy  is  filled  with  fire- 
out  sttfferiDg  it  ever  to  go  out ;  and  with  this  all  barrel  composition  well  mixed  and  melted,  and 
tlie  sacrifices  were  offered  that  required  ftie.  then  poured  over  them.    The  composition  used 
Tliis  file,  according   to   some  of  the  Jewish  for  this  purpose  is  a  mass  of  sulphur,  pitch,  tar, 
wfiien,  was  extinguished  in  the  days  of  Ma-  and  tallow.    There  are  five   holes,  of   three- 
oassdi;  but  the  more  eeneral  opinion  among  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  three  inches 
them  ii,  that  it  continued  till  the  destruction  of  deep^  formed  in  the  top  of  the  composition  while 
the  temple  by  the  Chaldeans ;  after  that  it  was  warm ;  one  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  other 
never  more  restored ;  but  instead  of  it  they  had  four  at  equal  distances  round  the  sides  of  the 
ooly  common  fire  in  the  second  temple.  barrel.     When  the  composition  is  cold  and 
The  Chaldeans   had  a  high   Teneration  for  hard,  the  barrel  is  primed  by  filling  those  holes 
ine,  which  they  accounted  a  divinity ;  and  in  with  fuse-composition,  which  is  firmly  driven 
the  province  of  Babylon  there  was  a  city  con-  into  them,  so  as  to  leave  a  little  vacancy  at  the 
Mnted  to  this  usage,  which  was  called  the  city  top  to  admit  a  strand  of  quick-match  twice 
of  Ur,  or  of  Fire.    The  Persians  also  adored  doubled.    The  centre  hole  contains  two  strands 
God  under  the  image  or  representation  of  fire,  at  their  whole  length,  and  every  strand  must  be 
because  it  is  fire  that  gives  motion  to  every  thine  driven  home  with  mealed  powder.    The  loose 
ia  utiue.    They  had  temples,  which  they  called  ends  of  the  quick-match  being  then  laid  within 
'  Pynea,'  fire  temples,  set  apart  solely  for  the  pre-  the  barrel,  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  dipped 
Nrwion  of  the  sacred  fire.    They  are  said  to  curtain,  fastened  on  with  a  hoop  that  slips  over 
i»e  ID  that  empire  fires  still  subsisting,  which  the  head  of  the  barrel,  to  which  it  is  nailed, 
bre  burnt  many  thousand  years.     The  worship  The  barrels  should  be  made  very  strong,  not 
of  the  goddess  Vesta  (see  Vesta)  and  of  fire  only  to  support  the  weight  of  the  composition 
ni  brought  into  Italy  by  £neas  and  the  other  before  firing,  when  they  are  moved  or  carried 
Trojans,  who  landed  there ;  but  the  Phrygians  from  place  to  place,  but  to  keep  together  whilst 
themselves  had  received  it  from  the  eastern  na-  burning :  for  if  the  staves  are  too  light  and  thin, 
tons.    Fire  was  held  in  religious  veneration  so  as  to  bum  very  soon,  the  remaining  compo- 
«io(^  the  Gauls ;  and  similar  sentiments  and  sition  will  tumble  out  and  be  dissipated,  and  the 
pQctices  have  prevailed  in  several  countries  of  intention  of  the  barrels,  to  carry  the  flame  alof^ 
iaerica.  will  be  frustrated.    The  curtain  is  a  piece  of 
Vulcan  was  worshipped  among  the  ancients,  coarse  canvas,  nearly  a  yard  in  breadth  and 
and  particularly  the  Egyptians,  as  the  inventor  length,  thickened  with  melted  composition,  and 
^Fne;  and  Boerfaaave  has  miade  it  highly  pro-  covered  with  saw-dust  on  both  sides. 
^le,  that  the  Vulcan  of  the  heathens  vras  the        Firx-bavins,  or  Fascines,  are  made  of  birch- 
Tubal-Cain  of  the  Hebrews,  the  first  who  ap-  heath,  or  other  brush  wood,  which  is  tough  and 
pan  to  have  known  the  use  of  fire,  and  to  have  readily  kindled.    They  are  usually  two  or  three 
applied  it  in  the  fusion  of  metals  and  other  pre-  feet  long,  and  have  all  their  bush-ends  lying  one 
pntioos  of  chemistry.    See  Prometheus.  way,  the  other  ends  being  tied  together  with 
FiBE,  in  theology,  is  frequently  understood  of  small  cords.    They  are  dipped  in  the  compo- 
^  pani^ment  of  the  wicked  after  death.    See  sition  at  the  bush-ends,  whose  branches   are 
Kill.  afterwards  confined  by  the  hand,  to  prevent  them 
FiBc,  DivfN  A-vioir  BY.    See  Pyromancy.  from  breaking  off  by  moving  about ;  and  also  to 
FrtE-ARROw,  in  naval  artillery,  is  a  small  make  them  bum  more  fiercely.    They  are  then 
'nn  dart  furnished  with  springs  and  bars,  toge-  sprinkled  with  sulphur. 

^with  a  match  impregnated  with  sulphur  and        Fire-cocks.    Cfhurch-wardens  in  London  and 

P^der,  which  is  wound  about  its  shait    It  is  witliin  the  bills  of  mortality,  are  to  fix  fire-cocks 

^'iteiKied  to  fire  the  sails  of  the  enemy,  and  is  at  proper  distances  in  the  streets,  and  keep  a  large 

^*  this  purpose  discharged  from  a  rausquetoon  engine  and  hand-engine  for  extinguishing  fire, 

Of  smvel  gun.     The  maitch  being  kindled  by  the  under  the  penalty  of  £10  by  statute  6  Ann.  c. 

'^r'^oiion,  communicates  the  flame  to  the  sail  31.    On  the  breaking  out  of  any  fire  in  London 

^?un5t  which  it  is  directed,  where  the  arrow  is  or  Westminster,  the  constables  and  beadles  of 

^^i^ned  by   means   of  its  bars  and    springs,  parishes  shall   repair  to  the  place  with  their 

^  weapon  'is  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  parti-  staves,  and  assist  in  extinguishing  it,  and  cause 

^^y  the  West  Indies,  where  the  sails  being  the  people  to  work  for  that  end,  &c.    Rewards 

fxnemely  dry  by  reason  of  the  great  heats,  they  for  assistance  are  payable  to  the  first  turncock 

'ssantly  take  fire,  and  of  course  set  fire  to  the  lOt. — ^To  the  first  engine  not  exceeding  30f. — 

^i^eii^,  masts,  and  vessel.  The  second  not  exceeding  20s. — ^The  thi^  lOi. — 

Fibe-Ball,  in  artillery.    See  Ball.  To  be  paid  by  the  churchwardens  or  overseers, 

Fibe-Ball,    in    Meteorology.     See    that  but  not  without  the  approbation  of  an  alderman 

uucle.  or  justice  of  the  peace. — The  churchwardens, 

Fibe-Baerels,  a  sort  of  small  barrels  used  &c.,  to  be  repaid  by  the  inhabitant  if  the  fire 

^  fire-ships,   of  a  cylindrical  form,  as  best  begins  in  a  chimney. 

^>^ted  to  contain  the  reeds  with  which  they        The  Fire  Engine  is  an  apparatus  of  compara- 

*t  fiUed,  and  more  convenient  f(jr  stowing  be-  tively  modern  invention,  alttiough  the  forcincr* 
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pump,  of  whidi  it  is  an  application,  is  more  than  upper  part  screws  on  to  the  lower  by  a  screw  ol 

2000   yeai^    old.      There   are   laws   still  nn-  several  threads,  so  truly  turned  as  to  be  wate] 

repealcxl  which  make  it  penal  for  persons  to  be  tight  in  every  situation.    The  conic  form  of  th< 

unprovided  with  *  hand  squirts*  for  the  purpose  spouting-pipe  serves  for  wire-drawing  the  watei 

of  extinguishing  fires,  and  the  rude  contrivances  on  its  passage  through  it,  which  occasions  a  fric 

that  were  employed  for  that  purpose  in  the  last  tion  that  produces  such  a  velocity  of  the  jet  as  u 

century  must  still  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  render  it  capable  of  breaking  windows,  &c.,  whiU 

of  our  readers.  the  valves  and  leathern  pipes  of  the  engine 

The  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires,  contrived  have  sufficient  vrater-way  to  supply  the  jet  in  it 

by  Mr.  Newsham  is  exceedingly  simple  in  the  greatest  velocity.  Leathern  pipes  of  considerabli 

arrangement  of  its  parts,  and,  as  sucn,  appears  length  may  be  screwed  at  one  end  of  the  nozle  q 

best  calculated  to  explain  the  construction  of  the  engine,  and  furnished  at  the  other  end  wit] 

this  important  engine.    It  is  shown  at  fig.  l,  a  wooden  or  brass  pipe  for  guiding  the  wate 

plate  I.  Hydraulics,  and  consbts  of  a  cistern  into  the  inner  apartments  of  houses,  &c.    Be 

AB,  about  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  tween  the  pyramidal  box  L,  and  the  fore-€n< 

made  of  thick  oaken  planks,  the  joints  of  which  of  the  engine,  there  is  a  strong  iron  bar  O,  lyin| 

are  lined  with  sheet  copper,  and  easily  moveable  in  a  horizontal  position  over  the  middle  of  thi 

by  means  of  a  pole  and  cross  bar  C  in  the  fore  cistern  and  playmg  in  brasses  supported  by  twi 

part  of  the  engine,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  wooden  stands;  one  of  which,  P,  is  placed  bti 

slide  back  under  the  cover  of  the  cistern,  and  on  tween  the  two  fore-stands  of  the  upper  rails,  an< 

four  solid  wheels,  two  of  which  are  seen  at  D  the  other  is  hid  in  the  enclosure  over  the  hind  pari 

and  £.    The  hind  axle-tree,  to  which  the  wheel  Upon  proper  squares  of  this  bar  are  fitted,  cm 

£  and  its  opposite  are  fixed,  are  fastened  across  near  each  end,  two  strong  cross  bars,  which  taki 

under  the  Wtom  of  the  cistern ;  but  the  fore  hold  of  the  long  wooden  cylindrical  handles,  b] 

axle-tree,  bearing  the  wheel  D,  &c.,  is  put  on  a  means  of  which  the  engine  is  worked ;  and  thi 

strong  pin  or  bolt,  strongly  fastened  in  a  hori-  treadles  by  which  they  are  assisted  are  suspended 

zontal  situation  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  at  each  end  by  chains  in  the  form  of  a  watch 

bottom  of  the  cistern,  by  which  contrivance  the  chain,  and  receive  their  motion  jointly  with  tfa< 

two  fore  wheels  and  the  axle-tree  have  a  circular  handles  that  are  on  the  same  side,  by  means  Q 

motion  round  the  bolt,  so  that  the  engine  may  two  circular  sectors  of  iron  fastened  together,  an< 

stand  as  firm  on  rough  or  sloping  ground  as  if  it  fixed  upon  proper  squares  of  the  middle  bori 

was  level.  zontal  bar ;  the  two  fore  ones  may  be  seen  at  Q 

Upon  the  ground  next  to  the  hind  part  of  the  the  two  hind  ones,  represented  on  a  large  scale  h 

engine  may  be  seen  a  leathern  pipe  F,  one  end  fig>  2,  difier  from  the  former  only  in  thickness 

of  which  may  be  screwed  on  ana  off  upon  occa-  for  the  fore  sectors  are  made  to  carry  only  odi 

sion  to  a  brass  cock  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cis-  chain  each  fastened  by  one  end  to  &eir  uppe 

tern :  the  other  end  is  immersed  in  the  water,  part,  and  by  the  lower  end  to  the  treadles 

supplied  by  a  pond,  fire-plug,  &c.,  and  the  pipe  whereas  the  sole  of  the  two  hind  sectors  is  widi 

becomes  a  sucking  pipe  for  furnishing  the  pumps  enough  to  carry  two  chains  each  ;  one  set  fas 

of  the  engine  bjr  its  working,  without  pouring  tened  like  those  of  the  fore  ones  for  the  motioi 

water  into  the  cistern.    To  Uie  hind  part  of  the  of  the  treadles  :  and  the  otlier  two  chains  an 

cistern  is  fastened  a  wooden  trough  G,  with  a  fastened  by  their  lower  ends  to  the  lower  part  o 

copper  grate  for  keeping  out  stones,  sand,  and  these  sectors,  and  by  their  upper  ends  to  tiie  to] 

dirt,  through  which  the  cistern  is  supplied  with  of  the  piston  bars,  in  order  to  give  them  motion 

water  when  the  sucking  pipe  cannot  be  used.  See  fig.  2,  in  which  the  hind  sectors  and  thei 

The  fore  part  of  the  cistern  is  also  separated  from  apparatus  are  represented  as  they  would  appea 

the  rest  of  its  cavity  by  another  copper  grate,  to  a  person  standing  betweeen  the  two  fore-wheel  j 

through  which  water  may  be  poured  into  the  and  looking  at  me  hind  part  of  the  engine 

cistern.      Those  that  work  the  pumps  of  this  The  square  over  the  letter  A  is  the  section  of  thi 

engine  move  the  handles  visible  at  the  long  sides  middle  bar,  on  which,  right  over  the  two  barrels 

up  and  down,  and  are  assisted  by  others  who  are  placed  the   two  sectors  BCA  and  DBA 

stand    on  two   suspended   treadles;    throwing  forged   together.     EGHK  and^gAfc  are  th) 

their  weight  alternately  on  each  of  them,  and  two  piston-rods ;  and  the  openings  between  tb 

keeping  themselves  steady  by  taking  hold  of  two  letters  G,H,  and  g,A,  are  the  spaces  througl 

round   horizontal  rails,  H,  1,  framed  into  four  which  the  hind  parts  of  the  two  treadles  pasj 

vertical  stands,  which  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  L  and  M  represent  two  strong  studs  rivetted  o] 

cistern,  and  are  well  secured  to  its  sides.  the  other  side  of  the  bars  on  which  they  an 

Over  the  hind  trough  there  is  an  iron  handle  placed ;  and  to  each  of  these  is  fastened  a  cbaii 

or  key  K,  serving  to  open  or  shut  a  cock  placed  like  a  watch-chain,  fixed  by  their  upper  ends  t< 

under  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.    L  is  an  the  upper  extremities  Dand  B  of  the  iron  sector 

inverted  pyramidal  box  or  case  which  preserves  by  which  they  are  drawn  up  and  down  alter- 

the  pumps  and  air-vessels  from  damage,  and  also  nately.      These  sectors  give  also  an  altematt 

supports  a  wooden  frame  M,  on  which  stands  a  motion  up  and  down  to  the  piston-rods,  by  mean! 

man,  who,  by  raisine  or  depressing,  and  turning  of  two  otner  chains  left  white  in  tlie  figure,  it 

about  the  spout  N,  directs  the  stream  of  water  as  order  to  distinguish  them  from  tlie  others:  thes< 

occasion  requires.     This  spout  is  made  of  two  are  fastened  by  their  lower  ends  to  the  lower  ex 

pieces  of  brass  pipe,  each  of  which  has  an  elbow ;  tremities  of  the  sectors  E  and  C,  and  their  uppei 

the  lower  is  screwed  over  the  upper  end  T  of  the  ends,  terminating  in  a  male  screw,  are  made  tighi 

pipe  that  goes  through  the  air-vessel,  and  the  to  the  piston-rods  at  I  and  F,  by  two  nuts.  Tb< 
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shape  of  the  piston-rods,  and  the  size  and  sitiia- 
tioii  of  the  chains  that  g;ive  them  motion,  are  so 
contrived,  that  the  vertical  axis  of  the  pistons  is 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  per- 
pendicular part  of  the  chains,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  piston-rod  taken  together.    P  Q  re- 
presents one  of  the  two  cross  bars  through  the 
ends  of  which  pass  the  long  handles  to  which  the 
men  apply  their  nands  when  they  work  the  engine ; 
these  cross  bars  are  fitted  on  the  middle  bar  at 
5ome  distance  from  the  sectors.    The  other  parts 
of  this  useful  engine  may  be  understood  by  the 
help  of  fig.  9,  which  represents  a  vertical  section 
taken  through  the  midole  line  of  the  hind  part  of 
the  engine,  as  also  the  section  of  the  air-vessel, 
zttd  that  of  one  of  the  barrets,  and  likewise  the 
profiles  of  the  hind  sectors,  and  of  several  other 
parts.      AB  is  the  section  of  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern,  and  C  that  of  the  hindmost  axle-tree. 
D  £  is  the  vertical  section  of  a  strong  piece  of 
cast  brass  or  hard  metal  so  worked  as  to  have  a 
hollow  in  it,  represented  by  the  white  part,  and 
6xed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  :  this  reaches 
isom  the  opening  D  through  the  cock  W,  and 
^erwarda  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  so  as 
to  open  under  the  two  barrels ;  one  of  these 
hnnches  is  exhibited  in  the  figure  and  the  other 
is  exactly  behind  this.    Through  this  channel, 
which  may  be  called  the  sucking-piece,  water  is 
conveyed  to  the  pumps  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  either  from  the  cistern  itself,  or  from 
any  place  at  a  distance,  by  means  of  a  leathern 
pipe,  F.  fig.  4,  which  screws  on  to  the  sucking- 
piece  at  D,  fig.  3,  under  the  hind  trough  Z,  the 
grate  of  which  is  represented  by  the  horizontal 
strokes.     FG  represents  the  vertical  section  of 
another  piece  of  cast  brass  or  hard  metal  that 
may  be  called  the  communication-piece,  having 
two  hollows  for  conveying  the  water  from  under 
the  two  pistons  to  the  two  openings  of  the  flanch 
of  the  air-vessel ;  one  of  these  hollows  appears  in 
the  figure ;  the  other  lies  exactly  behind  this, 
tiiKKigh  not  in  a  parallel  direction.    Between  the 
section  of  the  sucking-piece  D  £,  and  that  of  the 
communication-piece  FG,  may  be  observed  the 
section  of  one  of  the  plates  of  leather,  which 
nakes  all  tight,  and  forms  one  of  the  two  suck- 
ing-valves, of  which  there  is  another  just  behind 
tfa^  under  the  other  barrel.    RST  isthe  section 
of  the  copper  air-vessel,  and  TV  that  of  the  con- 
dait-pipe ;  this  vessel  is  screwed  on  to  the  hind 
part  ot  the  communication-piece,  and  at  top  is 
itttened  by  a  collar  of  iron  to  a  cross  piece  of 
timber. 

Between  the  flanch  of  the  air-vessel  and  the 
conunnnication-piece  may  be  observed  the  sec- 
tion of  one  of  the  plates  of  leather,  making  all 
tight,  and  screwing  one  of  the  two  forcing  vaJves, 
of  which  there  is  another  just  behind  uiis,  ex- 
actly over  the  other  opening  of  the  communica- 
tion from  the  air-vessel.  These  valves  are  loaded 
with  a  lump  of  cast  iroi*  3r  lead,  having  a  tail  or 
teat  let  through  the  flap  of  the  valve  and  cross- 
pinned  under  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
diougfa  both  the  valves  are  represented  open  in 
the  figure,  they  are  never  both  open  at  the  same 
time;  for  when  the  engine  is  not  at  work  they 
are  elosed  down  by  the  weights  on  their  upper 
lurftces;  and,  when  the  engine  works,  two  are 


shut,  and  the  other  two  are  open  alternately  by 
the  motion  of  the  pistons  and  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  together  with  the  re-action  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  air-vessel.  H I  is  the  section  %>f 
one  of  the  barrels  of  the  two  pumps,  which  are 
both  sucking  and  forcing,  as  is  evident  from  the 
position  of  the  valves  and  the  structure  of  the 
pistons,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  two  iron 
plates,  of  two  wooden  trenchers,  and  of  two  flat 

Sieces  of  leather  turning  one  up  and  the  other 
own.  LK  represents  one  of  the  piston-rods 
edge-wise,  behind  which  is  one  of  the  chains,  the 
top  screw  of  which,  K,  can  only  be  seen.  M  is 
the  end  of  the  middle  bar,  and  N  a  section  of 
the  hindmost  of  the  two  middle  stands  which 
support  the  middle  bar. 

The  principle  on  which  the  common  engine 
acts,  so  as  to  produce  a  continued  stream,  is 
obvious;  the  water  being  driven  into  the  air- 
vessel,  as  in  the  operation  of  common  sucking 
and  forcing  pumps,  will  compress  the  air  con- 
tained in  it,  and  proportionably  increase  its 
spring,  since  the  force  of  the  air's  spring  will 
always  be  inversely  as  the  space  which  it  pos- 
sesses ;  Uierefore,  when  the  air-vessel  is  half 
filled  with  water,  the  spring  of  the  included  air, 
which  in  its  original  state  counterbalanced  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  being  now  com- 
pressed into  half  the  space,  will  be  equal  to  twice 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and,  by  its  ac- 
tion on  the  sabjacent  water,  will  cause  it  to  rise 
through  the  conduit-pipe,  and  to  play  a  jet  of 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  feei  high,  abating  the 
effect  of  friction.  When  the  air-vessel  is  two- 
thirds  full  of  water,  the  space  which  the  air  occu- 
pies is  only  one-third  of  its  first  space ;  there- 
tore  its  spring,  being  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  tlie  common  air,  will  project  the  water  with 
twice  the  force  of  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the  height 
of  sixty-four  or  sixty-six  feet  In  the  same  man- 
ner, when  the  air-vessel  is  three-fourths  full  of 
water,  the  air  will  be  compressed  into  one-fourth 
of  its  original  space,  and  cause  the  water  to  ascend 
in  air  with  the  force  of  three  atmospheres,  or  to 
the  height  of  ninety-six  or  ninety-nine  feet,  &c., 
as  in  the  following  table. 


Height  of 
the  water. 

Height  of 

the  Com- 

preesed  Air. 

Proportion 

of  the  Air's 

Spring. 

Height  to 

which  the 

Water  will 

Rise. 

1 

* 

i\l 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

33 
66 
99 
132 
165 
198 
231 
264 
297 

Since  it  is  impossible,  when  a  pump  is  well 
made  and  is  in  good  order,  that  its  piston  can 
move  without  displacing  the  water  that  is  above 
or  below  it,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
its  construction,  so  in  all  pumps  that  consist  of 
cylindrical  working  barrels  ana  pistons,  nothing 
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more  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  will  be  rendered  equable  in  every  part  of  their 
water  they  will  deliver,  than  to  calculate  the  solid  revolution.  From  the  formation  of  this  machine^ 
or  cubical  contents  of  that  part  of  the  barrel  in  when  one  of  these  flaps  is  brought  by  the  revolu- 
which  the  vacuum  is  produced,  and  to  reduce  this  tion  of  the  internal  cylinder  between  itself  and 
to  some  standard  measure,  and  then  to  multiply  the  external  one,  it  will  be  pressed  down  doae 
this  by  the  number  of  strokes  made  in  a  given  and  wUl  shut,  but,  as  the  inner  cytiiKier  moves, 
time;  thus,  if  a  pump  is  nine  inches  diameter,  and  it  will  be  carried  into  a  continiiaUy  widening 
makesan  effective  stroke  of  about  eighteen  inches,  space  until  it  arrives  at  d^  opposite  to  the  last- 
such  a  cylinder  will  be  found  to  contain  about  mentioned  situation,  when  the  cavity  formed 
11 34  cubic  inches;  and,  as  282  cubic  inches  make  between  it  and  the  smaller  and  larger  cylinder 
a  gallon,  so  four  gallons  will  be  equal  to  1128  will  have  so  far  increased  as  to  form  a  vacuum 
cubic  inches,  consequently  such  a  barrel  will  which  is  filled  with  water  by  the  feeding  pipe  t, 
contain  and  throw  out  rather  more  than  four  This  cavity  is  no  sooner  so  increased  to  its 
gallons  at  every  stroke;  and  supposing  this  pump  largest  dimensions  than  it  is  diminished  by  a 
to  make  ten  strokes  in  a  minute,  it  would  yield  continuation  of  the  revolution,  in  consequence  of 
forty  gallons  in  a  minute,  or  sixty  times  that  which  the  water,  being  pent  up  and  squeezed  into 
quantity  in  an  hour,  and  so  on.  This  rule  ap-  less  compass,  makes  its  escape  by  the  delivering 
plies  in  every  case,  whether  the  v^ter  is  sent  to  pipe/;  and,  as  each  of  the  flaps  performs  the  same 
a  small  or  great  elevation,  because  the  pi5ton  operation  in  its  turn,  this  pump  affords  a  very 
cannot  move  without  displacing  the  water  in  the  equable  and  constant  supply  of  water.  The 
barrel ;  but  a  small  allowance  must  be  made  for  greatest  difficulty  in  its  construction  is  that  of 
leakage  or  waste,  because  some  water  will  con-  keeping  the  sides  of  the  flaps  so  packed  as  to 
stantly  pass  the  piston  and  escape,  or  be  other-  maintain  a  perfect  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
wise  lost  and  wasted.  larger  cylinder  without  unnecessary  friction,  a 
This  mode  of  calculation,  as  before  observed,  fault  which  equally  holds  good  in  Mr.  Bramali's 
only  applies  to  such  pumps  as  have  cylindrical  fire-engine,  in  all  excentric  pumps,  and  in  all  the 
working  barrels  and  pistons ;  but  sometimes  rotatory  steam-engines  that  have  yet  been  in- 
pumps  are  otherwise  constructed,  of  which  the  vented.  The  excentric  pump  is  of  the  lift  and 
nre-engine  of  the  late  Mr.  Bramah,  and  the  exe-  force  variety,  since  it  will  deliver  water  to  an 
cutric  pump  are  instances.  In  the  former  of  indefinite  height  above  its  working  cylinders, 
these  contrivances,  the  working  barrel,  instead  In  order  to  determine  the  force  or  power  neces- 
of  being  an  entire  cylinder,  is  a  semi-eylinder,  sary  to  work  a  pump  of  any  description,  the 
and  lies  horizontally,  while  the  place  of  a  piston  height  to  which  toe  water  is  to  be  raised  must 
is  supplied  by  a  parallelogram  oi  the  same  radius  always  be  taken  into  account ;  for  this  height 
and  lengUi  as  the  semi-cylinder,  moving  by  an  multiplied  into  the  area  of  the  piston,  and  re> 
iron  bar  passing  through  its  axis  and  properly  ducea  to  any  oftheusual  denominations  of  weight, 
packed  at  its  exterior  edges.  This  parallelogram  will  give  the  amount  of  resistance  to  be  overcome 
IS  made  to  vibrate  through  about  170°  by  its  (friction  of  the  pump  only  excepted).  The  size 
handles,  while  its  outer  <^ffes  keep  in  contact  of  the  pipe  containing  the  water  is  quite  imma- 
with  the  interior  sur&ice  and  ends  of  the  semi-  terial,  provided  it  be  large  enough  to  prevent 
cylinder,  and  two  feeding  and  two  delivering  friction  and  an  unnatural  velocity  in  the  water;  and 
valves  are  placed  upon  the  flat  top  or  covering  the  entire  perpendicular  height  from  the  surface 
of  the  whole.  This  pump,  therefore,  in  effect  is  of  the  water  raised  to  the  point  where  it  is  delivered, 
the  same  as  that  of  M.  De  la  Hire,  though  whether  occupied  by  suction  or  feeding  pipe,  or 
quite  different  in  form,  and  its  mode  of  opera-  delivering  pipe  from  a  forcing  pump,  must  be 
tion  is  nearly  allied  to  the  excentric  pump,  a  added  together  and  considered  as  the  height  of 
section  of  which  is  shown  at  fig.  5,  Hydraulics,  the  lift ;  so  that  if  a  lift  and  force  pump  of  four 
It  consists  of  a  hollow  drum  or  cylinder  of  metal  inches  diameter  in  the  workmg  barrel  has  ten 
a  d,  in  Uie  interior  of  which  a  solid  cylinder  6,  of  feet  of  three-inch  suction  pipe  below  its  piston, 
the  same  length,  but  of  only  half  the  diameter  or  and  twenty  feet  of  two-incii  delivering  pipe  (in- 
thereabouts,  is  made  to  revolve  by  its  axles  pass-  eluding  the  length  of  the  working  barrel)  about 
ing  dirough  water-tight  stuffing-boxes  in  the  sides  it,  the  column  to  be  lifted  will  be  equal  to  thirty 
of  the  larger  and  exterior  cylinders.  The  internal  feet  of  four-inch  pipe  filled  with  water.  The 
cylinder  does  not  revolve  in  the  centre  of  the  contents  in  gallons  or  thirty  feet  of  four-inch  pipe 
larger,  but  is  so  placed  that  one  of  its  convex  must  therefore  be  found,  and,  as  each  gallon  of 
exterior  edges  may  come  into  close  contact  with  water  weighs  about  10*2  pounds,  the  weight  or 
some  one  part  of  the  concave  or  internal  sur&ce  load  upon  the  pump  will  be  immediately  found, 
of  the  larger  cylinder,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  to  which  must  be  added  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
and  the  circular  exterior  surface  of  the  small  sixth,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  pump, 
cylinder  is  equipped  with  four  metal  flaps  or  for  friction,  llie  load  upon  an  excentric  or  any 
valves,  c,  c,  c,  c,  turning  on  hinges,  and  partaking  other  pump  may  be  founa  by  the  same  rule  if  the 
of  its  own  curvature,  so  that  when  they  are  shut  effective  horizontal  area  of  the  piston,  or  its  sub- 
down  or  closed  they  form  no  projections,  but  stitute  be  found,  and  this  be,  in  like  manner, 
appear  as  parts  of  the  same  cylinder.  These  multiplied  into  the  height  of  the  lift, 
flaps  are  made  to  open  either  by  springs  placed  The  Society  <^  Arts  voted  a  silver  medal  and 
underneath  them,  or,  what  is  still  better,  by  two  twenty  guineas  to  Mr.  Furst,  in  consideration  of 
cross  wires,  sliding  through  the  internal  cvUnder  the  utility  of  a  contrivance  produced  by  him, 
in  such  manner  that  they  may  cross  eacn  other  and  of  which  trial  was  made,  for  increasing  the 
exactly  in  its  centre,  by  which  their  operation  effect  of  engines  for  extingui^ng  fires :  a  com- 
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pktfte  model  remains  in  the  Repository  of  the  Zachary  Greyl.  He  contnTed  certain  engines, 
aodetjy  of  which  the  following  is  a  short  descrip-  easily  manageable,  which  he  prored  to  be  of 
tioo : — From  a  platform  rises  an  upright  pole  or  sufficient  efficacy,  and  offered  to  discover  the 
laast  of  such  height  as  may  be  judged  necessary ;  secret  by  which  they  were  contrived,  for  a  large 
ap  this  pole  or  mast  slides  a  gaft,  and  along  the  premium  given  either  from  the  crown,  or  raised 
Qpright  pole  and  gaft  the  leather  hose  from  the  Dy  a  subscription  of  private  persons.  The  se* 
engine  is  conveyed ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  gaft  cret  was  this :  a  wooden  vessel  was  provided 
the  branch  of  the  engine  projects;  towards  this  holding  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  water; 
extremity  is  fixed  an  iron  ftame  whence  hang  in  the  centre  of  this  there  was  fixed  a  case  made 
two  chains,  and  from  them  ropes  serving  to  give  of  iron  plates,  and  filled  with  gunpowder ;  from 
an  horixontal  direction  to  tne  branch,  whilst  this  vessel,  to  the  head  of  the  larger  vessel  con- 
9tber  ropes  running  through  proper  pullies,  and  taining  the  water,  there  proceeded  a  tube  or 
t«tng  thus  convey^  down  the  mast,  serve  also  pipe,  which  might  convey  the  fire  to  the  gun- 
to  communicate  a  vertical  motion  to  it;  by  these  powder  in  the  inner  vsssel.  This  tube  was  filled 
means  the  branch  or  nose  pipe  of  the  engine  is  with  a  preparation  easily  taking  fire,  and  quickly 
conveyed  into  the  window  of  any  room  where  burning  away ;  and  the  manner  of  using  the 
ike  fire  more  immediately  rages,  and  the  effect  engine  was  to  convey  it  into  the  room  or  build- 
of  the  waiter  discharged  therefrom  applied  in  the  ing  where  the  fire  was,  with  the  powder  in  the 
!Dost  efficacious  manner  to  the  extinguishing  tube  lighted.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
cf  It.  the  powder  in  the  inner  case  soon  took  fire,  and, 

hlr.  Perkins's  method  of  fastening  the  seams  with  a  great  explosion,  burst  the  vessel  to  pieces, 

tif  hose  ioT  fire-engines,  and  connecting  two  or  and  dispersed  the  water  every  way :  thus  was 

more  lengths  together,  consists  in  rivetting,  in-  the  fire  put  out  in  an  instant,  though  the  room 

stead  of  sewing  it ;  and  in  connecting  the  hose  was  flaming  before  in  all  parts  at  once.    In  our 

with  a  new  modification  of  the  swivel  joints,  in  own  country  a  chemist  of  the  name  of  Godfrav« 

such  a  manner  as  not  to  contract  the  water  way  has  brought  forwud  similar  machines  which  be 

at  the  joints.    The  first  idea  of  rivetting  hose  called  water-bombs.     They  were  however  so 

Wongs  to  Messrs.  Pinnock  and  Sellers,  of  Phi-  very  similar  to  Greyl's  as  to  need  no  fiirther  de- 

ladd]^ua,  and  has  been  in  successfiil  practice  scription,  except  that  instead  of  water  Godfrey 

&r  some  years,  but  without  the  leathers  being  usea  a  medicated  liquor,  probably  sal-ammoniac 

'>variapped  sufficiently.     The  method  of  con-  and  water.      But  uough  these  machines  will 

aecting  the  hose  belongs  to  Mr.  Perkins.    The  prevent  great  fires  by  a  timely  application,  they 

advantage  of  rivetting  over  sewing  is,  that  the  will  not  extinguish  them  after  they  have  reached 

torn  huts  much  longer,  and  is  much  tighter,  a  frightful  height,  and  several  houses  are  in 

The  rivets,  which  should  be  made  of  copper,  flames.    The  floors  must  be  standing,  and  ac- 

viU  last  four  or  five  times  longer  than  the  oest  cess  to  the  building  safe,  otherwise  no  person 

ibread.     If  care  is  taken  to  have  sufficient  over-  can  be  supposed  to  approach  near  enough  to 

^,  the  pressure  of  water  against  the  overlap  supply  them  in  a  proper  manner.    Every  fire  has 

«.ts  as  a  valve  to  tighten  the  seam.    It  has  been  its  beginning  for  the  most  part  in  some  apart- 

'•Mind  by  experience,  that  the  portion  of  hose  ment;  and,  as  soon  as  discovered,  the  frimily 

ant  the  engine  is  much  the  most  likely  to  burst,  should  immediately  apply  one  pr  more  of  these 

specially  when  the  water  is  carried  perpen-  machines,  which  will  tnen  fully  answer  the  in- 

^inilarly ;   to  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  first,  tention.    In  1761  Mr.  Godfrey^  experiment  for 

^oird,  or  fourth  portions  are  double-rivetted.  extinguishing  fire,  was  tried  in  a  house  erected 

Vrben  a  rivet  breaks,  it  is  replaced  by  making  for  that  purpose  near  Mary-le-bone.    The  then 

3"' opening  in  the  seam  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  duke  of  York,  prince  William  Henry,  prince 

rv  hand  to  replace  not  only  the  broken  rivet,  Henry  Frederic,  and  a  great  number  of  persons 

yit  the  rivets  taken  out  to  enlarge  the  opening,  of  rank,  gave  their  attendance  on  this  singular 

A!ter  the  rivets  are  fixed  in  the  holes,  ttiey  are  occasion.    The  house,  which  was  of  brick,  con- 

m«-tted  by  placing  them  on  a  flat  bar  of  iron,  sisted  of  three  rooms  one  above  another,  a  stair- 

•unxiaced  into  the  entrance  of  the  hose,  and  case,  chimney,  lath  and  plaster  ceUings,  and  a 

t-^poble  of  being  removed  at  pleasure.    Copper  kind  of  wainscotting  round  the  rooms,  of  rough 

^^Mi  been  foand  to  answer  b^.    It  is  of  such  deal.      Exactly  at  twelve  o^clock  the  ground 

i'^ipOTtance  that  the  rivet  and  burr  should  be  of  room,  and  that  of  one  pair  of  stairs,  were  set 

*'iir  same  material,  that  it  would  not  answer  well  on  fire,  by  lighting  the  faggots  and  shavings  laid 

to  have  the  rivets  of  cast  copper  (they  being  an  in  there  for  that  purpose.  In  about  fifteen  mi- 

iOoy  of  tin  and  copper),  and  tne  burr  of  wrought  nutes   the  wainscot  of  the  under    room    was 

eupper.  Tin  rivets,  with  copper  burrs,  will  com-  thought  to  be*  sufficiently  in  flames,  and  three  of 

pleiely  destroy  the  leather  in  a  few  months,  the  machines  were  thrown  in ;  which,  by  almost 

ccrasiooed,  imdoubtedly,  by  the  operation  of  immediate  and  sudden  explosions  instantaneously 

olvanism.  extinguished  the  flames,  and  the  very  smoke  in 

Many  have  been  the  attempts  to   produce  that  apartment  in  a  few  minutes  totally  disap- 

sotne  machine  by  means  of  which  fires  might  be  peared.    By  this  time,  the  firemen,  &c.,  who  had 

iBore  fapidly  extinguished  than  by  the  common  the  care  of  throwing  in  the  machines,  gave  an 

ipf^catjon   of  water.      These  machines  have  alarm  that  the  stair-cise  had  taken  fire,  dnd  that 

been  principally  oonstracted  with  a  view  to  ex-  it  was  necessary  directly  to  go  to  work  upon  the 

ploding,  ana  thus  driving  the  liquids  more  for-  next  room,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and 

cJ>iy  to  the  fire.    The  first  person  who  attempted  with  the  same  effect    The  experiment  however 

tkis  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  success  was  hitherto  did  not  universally  saiisfy,  in  the  last 
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Instance  especiallj  it  was  thought  to  be  too  ha»-  rally  be  sufficient;  and  he  recommends  to  lay  a 
tily  put  in  execution.  For  the  sake  of  the  ezpe-  deeper  covering  on  the  stairs,  because  the  f.re 
hmenty  therefore,  and  to  remove  all  manner  of  commonly  ascends  by  them  with  the  g^reatest 
dottbty  Bir.  Godfrey  consented  to  a  third  expe-  velocity.  M.  Hartley  made  several  trudsi  in 
riment  in  the  upper  room,  which  was  entirely  of  1775  and  1776,  to  evince  the  efficacy  of  a  me- 
wood«  The  flames  vrere  now  suffioed  to  get  to  thod  which  he  had  invented  for  restraining  the 
a  considerable  height,  and  even  the  window  spreading  of  fire  in  buildings.  For  this  purpose 
frames  destroyed,  before  the  machines  were  thin  iron  plates  are  well  nailed  to  the  tops  of 
thrown  in :  which,  however,  answered  exactly  the  joists,  &c.,  the  edges  of  the  sides  and  ends 
as  the  former  had  done ;  and  met  with  universal  being  lapped  over,  folded  together,  and  hammered 
approbation.  close.  Partitions,  stairs,  and  floois  may  be  de- 
Professor  Palmer,  of  Brunswick,  invented  a  fended  in  the  same  manner :  and  plates  applied 
powder  for  extinguishing  fire;  composed  of  equal  to  one  side  have  been  found  sufficient.  The 
parts  of  sulphur  and  ochi«,  mixed  with  six  plates  are  so  thin  as  not  to  prevent  the  floor 
times  their  weight  of  vitriol.  These  ingredients  from  beiog  nailed  on  the  joists,  in  the  same  man- 
are  mixed,  and  the  mass  afterwards  pulverized,  ner  as  if  this  preventive  were  not  used ;  they 
The  powder  is  to  be  scattered  over  the  places  are  kept  from  rust  by  being  painted  or  varnished 
on  fire ;  two  ounces  are  sufficient  for  a  surfiux  with  oil  and  turpentine.  The  expense  of  this 
of  a  foot  square.  When  it  is  not  possible  to  addition,  when  extending  through  a  whole  build- 
approach  the  flames,  cartridges  inay  be  made  ing,  is  estimated  at  about  five  per  cent  Mr. 
of  it,  and  shot  with  a  cross-bow  against  such  Hartley  obtained  a  patent  for  this  invention,  and 
parts  of  the  building  where  the  fire  rages  with  parliament  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards  de- 
the  greatest  violence.  traying  the  expense  of  his  numerous  experi- 
In  order  to  preserve  timber  from  fire,  the  ments.  The  same  preservative  may  also  be 
professor  directs,  to  rub  it  over  with  common  applied  to  ships,  furniture,  &c.  The  late  earl 
carpenter's  glue,  and  then  sprinkle  the  powder  of  Stanhope  also  published  a  very  simple  and 
over  it,  repeating  the  operation  three  or  four  effectual  method  of  securing  every  kind  of 
times,  as  the  preceding  layer  becomes  dxy.  If  building  against  all  danger  of  fire.  This  me- 
you  vrish  to  preserve  cloth,  paper,  ropes,  cables,  thod  he  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  under- 
Icc.,  against  fire,  use  water  instead  of  glue,  in  flooring,  extra-lathing,  and  inter-securing.  1. 
applying  the  powder.  The  method  of  underflooring  is  either  single  or 
Mr.  Knos  of  Gotenburg  recommends  to  mix  double.  In  a  single  unde^ooring,  a  common 
seventy-five  gallons  of  water  with  ten  quarts  of  strong  lath  of  oak  or  fir,  about  one-fourth  of  an 
day,  ten  quarts  of  vitriol,  and  ten  quarts  of  inch  thick,  should  be  nailed  against  each  side 
common  sidt ;  or  a  similar  quantity  of  water,  of  every  joist,  and  of  every  main  timber  sup- 
with  eighteen  quarts  of  the  strongest  solution  parting  the  floor  which  is  to  be  secured.  Other 
of  wood-ashes  and  eighteen  quarts  of  fine  clay  similar  laths  are  then  to  be  nailed  along  the 
reduced  to  powder ;  or  the  same  proportion  of  whole  length  of  the  joists,  with  their  ends  but> 
water,  with  fifteen  quarts  of  red  ochre,  or  the  ^ix^g  against  each  other.  The  top  of  each  of 
residuum  of  aquafortis,  and  fifteen  quarts  of  these  laths  or  fillets  ought  to  be  at  one  inch 
common  salt :  or,  lastly,  to  mix  fifteen  quarts  of  and  a  half  below  the  top  of  the  joists  or  timbers 
the  strongest  herring-pickle,  and  fifteen  quarts  agaiost  which  they  are  nailed ;  and  they  will  thus 
of  red  ochre,  with  seventy- five  gallons  of  water,  fof™  a  sort  of  small  ledge  on  each  side  of  all  the 
All  these  different  solutions,  Mr.  Knox  remarks,  joists.  These  fillets  are  to  be  well  bedded  in  a 
are  equally  efficacious  in  extinguishing  fire.  rough  plaster  hereafter  mentioned,  when  they 
Another  of  the  various  inventions  for  extin-  are  nailed  on,  so  that  there  may  be  no  interval 
guishing  fire  by  chemical  means,  deserving  of  between  them  and  the  joists;  and  the  same 
notice,  is  the  composition  prepared  by  M.  Von  plaster  ought  to  be  spread  with  a  trowel  upon  the 
Aken,  and  which  consists  of  the  following  ingre-  tops  of  the  fillets,  and  along  the  sides  of  that 
dients:-^  part  of  the  joists  which  is  between  the  top  of 

lbs.  the  fillets  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  joists.  To 
Burnt  alum 3  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  joists  that  sup- 
Green  vitriol  in  powder 4  port  the  floor,  short  pieces  of  common  laths. 

Red  ochre,  pulverized 2  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  width  of  these  in- 
Potter's  cUy,  finely  pounded  and  sifted  20  tervals,  should  be  laid  in  the  contraiy  direction 

Water 63  to  the  ioists,  and  close  together  in  a  row,  so  as 

to  toucn  one  another:  their  ends  must  rest  upon 

Dr.  Hales  proposes  to  check  the  progrets  of  the  fillets,  and  they  ought  to  be  well  bedded  in 

fret  by  covering  the  floors  with  earth.    The  pro-  the  rough  plaster,  but  not  fastened  with  nails, 

posal  is  founded  on  an  experiment  which  he  They  must  then  be  covered  with  one  thick  coat 

made  with  a  fire  board  half  an  inch  thick,  part  of  the  rough  plaster,  which  is  to  be  spread  over 

of  which  he   covered  widi  an  inch  depth  of  them  to  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  joiste :  and 

damp  garden  mould,  and  then  lighted  a  fire  on  in  a  day  or  two  this  plaster  should  be  troweled 

the  surface  ,of  the  mould ;  though  the  fire  was  over  close   to  the  sides  of  the  joists,  without 

kept  up  by  blowing,  it  was  two  hours  before  the  covering  the  tops  of  the  jobts  with  it.      2.  In 

board  was  burnt  through  and  the  earth  prevented  the  method  of  double-flooring,  the  fillets  and 

it  from  flaming.    The  thicker  the  earth  is  laid  short  pieces  of  laths  are  applied  in  the  manne- 

on  the  floors,  the  better;  however.  Dr.  Hales  already  described ;  but  the  coat  of  rough  plaste^ 

apprehends  that  the  depth  of  an  inch  will  gene-  ought  to  be  little  more  than  half  as  thick  as  th^r 
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m  the  former  method.    Whilst  this  rough  plas-  of  this  kind  vire  generally  unsightlvy  and  not  ap- 

ter  is  laid  on,  some  more  of  the  short  pieces  of  plicablo  to  any  iise  except  tlutt,  lor  which  they 

laths  above-mentioned  must  be  laid  in  uie  inter-  were   primarily  intended ;    the  natural  conse- 

vals  between  the  joists  upon  the  first  coat,  and  quence  of  which  is,  that  they  are  put  out  of  the 

be  dipped  deep  in  it.    They  should  be  laid  as  way  and  neglected,  so  that  when  wanted  on  a 

doeie  as  possible  to  each  other,  and  the  same  di-  sudden  emergency,  they  would  probably  not  be 

rection  with  the  first  layer  of  short  laths.    Over  forthcoming.    It  is  this  consideration  which  has 

iiis  second  layer  of  short  laths  there  must  be  induced  Mr.  Witty  to  convert  his  fire-escape  into 

sread   another  coat  of  rough  plaster,  which  an  elegant  and  convenient  article  of  furniture,  the 

should  be  troweled  level  with  the  top  of  the  natural  position  of  which  would  be  the  recess  of  a 

joists  without  rising  above  them.     The  rough  window  in  a  bed-chamber,  which  is  the  precise 

plaster  may  be  made  of  coarse  lime  and  hair ;  place,  where,  in  case  of  fixe,  it  would  be  most 

or,  instead  of  hair,  hay  chopped  to  about  three  conveniently  used. 

inches  in  length  may  be  substituted  with  advan-  It  consists  of  a  chair  capable  of  having  its  seat- 
tage.    One  measure  of  common   rough  sand,  part  lifted  through  the  window,  at  any  time ;  the 
two  measures  of  slaked  lime,  and  three  mea-  top  which  contains  the  roller  catches  withinside 
sures  of  chopped  hay,  will  form  in  general  a  the  sill  of  the  window-frame,  the  chair  instantly 
very  good  proportion,  when  sufficiently  beat  up  adjusts  itself  on  the  same  principle  as  the  pain- 
together  in  the  manner  of   common   mortar.  tePs  machine,  and  requires  no  kind  of  fixing  or 
The  hay  should  be  put  in  after  the  two  other  fiutening  whatever,  but  is  perfectly  ready  fur  a 
ingredients  are  well  beat  up  together  with  water,  person  to  descend,  which  may  be  done  from  a 
T&  plaster  should  be  maae  stiff;  and,  when  the  xour-story  window  to  the  street  in  half  a  minute 
flooring  boards  are  required  to  be  laid  down  firom  the  time  of  getting  out  of  bed.    The  bag  is 
very  soon,  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  quicklime  kept  open  by  being  made  Bast  to  a  strong  frame, 
in  powder,  formed  by  dropping  a  small  quantity  and  well  secured  by  girth-web,  which  passes 
of  water  on  the  limestone  a  little  while  before  under  it,  and  by  which  it  hangs;  these  webs  go 
it  is  used,  and  well  mixed  with  thb  rough  plas-  over  rollers,  and  pass  on  to  the  end  of  the  upper 
ter,  will  cause  it  to  dry  very  fast.    If  any  cracks  roller,  where  a  sufficient  quantity  is  coiled  round 
appear  in  the  rough  plaster  work  near  the  joists  to  reach  from  tlie  top  of  the  house  to  the  l)ottom. 
when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  they  ought  to  be  closed  ^Vhcn  a  person  gets  into  the  bag,  it  begins  to  de- 
by  washing  them  over  with  a  brush  wet  by  scend,  and  as  the  web  uncoib  itself  from  the 
putting  two  measures  of  quicklime  and  one  of  rollers,  it  causes  the  flexible  rope  to  wind  round 
common  sand  in  a  pail,  and  stirring  the  mixture  the  middle  part  of  the  roller;  a  person  within 
with  water  till  the  water  becomes  of  the  con-  the  roon^  lays  hold  of  this  rope  to  prevent  the 
sistence   of  a  thin  jelly.     Before  the  flooring  too  rapid  descent,  and,  if  that  is  not  enough,  tlie 
boards  are   laid,  a  small  quantity  of  V£ry  dry  handle  of  the  break  or  regulator  is  raised  by 
common  sand  should  be  strewed  over  the  plaster  him.    In  case  of  alarm  of  fire,  take  off  the  seat 
work,   and   struck  smooth  with  a  hollow  rule,  and  cover  by  the  two  arms  and  throw  it  entirely 
mored  in  the  direction  of  the  joists,  so  that  it  away  from  you,  pull  the  chair  over  towards  you 
may  lie  rounding  between  each  pair  of  joists,  as  it  stands,  and  lift  the  seat  part  through  the 
The  plaster  work  and  sand  should  be  perfectly  window. 

dry  before  the  boards  are  laid,  for  fear  of  the  To  rescue  a  family,  one  person  will  manage  ii 

dry  rot.      The  method  of  under-flooring  may  be  for  the  whole.     On  putting  the  machine  out,  a 

sacocssfully  applied    to  a  wooden  stair- case ;  rope  immediately   falls,  which  winds  on    tlie 

bat  no  sand  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  rough  plaster  roller  as  the  bag  descends ;  when  one  person  is 

work.     The  method   of   extra-lathing  may  be  down,  the  rope  must  be  redrawn  and  the  ba^; 

applied  to  ceiling  joists,  to  sloping  roofs,  and  ascends  for  another,  or  two  or  three  children  ma} 

to  wooden    partitions.      3.  The  third  method,  descend  ail  once ;  each  descent  occupying  about 

whic:h   is  that  of  inter-securing,  is  very  similar  one  minute,  a  family  of  twelve  persons  may  be 

to  that  of  under-flooring ;  but  no  sand  is  after-  saved  in  as  many  minutes :   at  the  right-hand 

warils    to  be  laid  upon  it.    Inter-securing  is  end  of  the  roller  is  the  break  or  regulator,  by 

applicable  to  the  same  parts  of  a  building  as  the  merely  lifting  which  any  person  may  prevent 

method  of  extra-lathing,  but  it  is  seldom  neces-  the  too  rapid  descent  of  a  great  weight;  but  this 

sary.  is  not  of  importance,  as  the  same  may  be  done 

riRC'EscAPE.  The  best  mode  of  constructing  by  tlie  rope,  but  not  so  easily  as  not  affordint^  so 

an  apparatus,  capable  of  furnishing  prompt  and  much  purchase  on  the  roller.  When  all  are  down 

efficient  aid  to  persons  placed  in  any  exposed  but  the  person  who  conducts  the  machine,  he  will 

and  insulated  situation,  during  the  progress  of  enter  the  bag  taking  the  rope  with  him  and 

this  destructive  element, may  be  considered  as  a  letting  himself  down;  after  which,  should  any 

natter  of  considerable  importance,  though  it  is  one  appear  at  the  window;  he  may,  while  in  tlie 

one  that  has  hitherto  been  little  attended  to.  We  street,  draw  the  bag  up  to  them  and  let  them 

propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  furnish  a  brief  down;  should  the  bag  ever  be  destroyed  after 

outline  of  the  various  contrivances  that  have  been  the  first  ascent,  the  rope  (which  is  a  natent  one) 

xiggested  for  the  purpose.  may  be  thrown  down,  and,  being  hela  by  a  per- 

Mr.  l^itty's  fire-escape  resembles,  when  folded  son  at  a  distance,  a  descent  may  be  attempted 

np,  a  small  chair,  being  furnished  with  arms,  by  sliding  down  it;  and,  should  both  fail,  in  the 

cushions,  and  a  cover,  all  of  which  are  easily  greatest  extremity  four  persons  might  sit  on  the 

moveable,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ma-  machme  outside  the  window,  thus  affording  time 

chine  when  used  as  a  fire-escape.     Implements  to  bring  fire-ladders,  &c.,  for  their  relief. 

Vol..  IX.                          H              F  «                                                    ^ 
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Mr.  Forster  of  WaltfaamstoWi  has  contriyed  a  loosely  buqkled  round  the  chest,  and  then  the 

very  ingenious  fire-escape.     It  was  originally  rope  which  is  on  the  roller  is  to  be  thrown  out 

suggested  by  Mr.  Maseres,  and  an  account  of  of  the  window  on  the  ground.    Now,  all  being 

the  invention  was  publi^ed  in  the  Philosophical  ready  for  descending,  the  person  is  to  get  out  of 

Magazine.      It  consists  of  a  suspension-iron,  the  window,  grasping  tight,  with  one  or  with 

whjch  is  formed  like   the  ramhead  commonly  both  hands,  the  rope  at  some  convenient  part, 

used  for  slinging  goods  from  warehouses,  with  taking  especial  care  not  to  meddle  with' the  sus- 

this  difference,  however,  that  the  bottom  hooks  pension  iron  until  quite  out  of  the  window;  after 

are  turned  up  close  to  ^e  upright  part,  to  form  which  the  rope  below  the  regulator  is  to  be  laid 

two  close  rings  or  eyes :  the  length  of  this  iron  hold  of  with  the  right  hand,  and  to  be  let  to  run 

1  •  about  four  inches  and  a  half;  the  thickness  of  through  the  holes  as  fast  as  there  may  be  occa- 

the  iron  out  of  which  it  is  hammered  is  about  sion;  for  which  purpose,  if  necessary,  it  may  be 

half  an  inch.     The  rope  is  made  of  flax,  and  easily  slipped  out  of  the  open  hole ;  it  will  then 

platted  in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  should  be  about  have  the  check  of  only  three  holes :  if  the  mo* 

tiiree-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  must  tion  is  wanted  to  be  retarded,  the  rope  is  to  be 

be  somewhat  more  than  twice  the  height  of  tlie  put  into  the  notch  at  the  upper  part  of  the  regu- 

window  from  the  ground.      The  regulator  is  an  lator.  When  one  person  has  descended,  and  there 

oblong  piece  of  beech  wood,  six  inches  and  a  is  a  necessity  for  a  second  immediately  to  follow, 

half  in  length,  three  inches  and  a  quarter  broad,  the  union  strap  is  to  be  unbuckled,  when  the  re- 

and  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick :  in  this  gulator  will  be  separated  from  the  upper  belt : 

there  are  four  holes  pierced  for  the  rope  to  pass  the  belts  may  then  be  very  easily  drawn  up, 

through;  one  of 'these  is  open  at  the  side:  there  having  the  friction  of  the  suspension-iron  only, 

is  also  a  notch  at  the  top  of  this  piece  of  wood,  and  the  person  above  is  to  put  on  the  belts  as 

and  an  oblong  hole  about  seven-eighths  of  an  the  other  did,  and  is  to  be  let  down  gradually^ 

inch  from  the  bottom.  The  upper  bolt  is  a  stout  partly  by  the  one  below,  and  partly  by  managing 

leathern  strap,  about  four  feet  three  inches  long  the  rope  as  the  first  did ;  in  this  case  great  care 

and  one  and  a  half  broad,  with  a  buckle  to  it.  must  be  taken,  as  the  check  occasioned  by  the 

The  lower  belt  is  a  strap  of  the  same  sort  as  the  regulator  is  gone.      It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down 

other;  but  the  end,  after  being  put  through  the  exact  rules  for  what  number  of  holes  the  rope 

buckle,  is  sewed  down:  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  must  pass  through,  as  this  must  vary  according 

security,  in  case  the  tongue  of  the  buckle  should  to  the  weight  of  the  person,  and  other  circum- 

by  accident  break.     The  union  strap,  so  called  stances.    It  would  be  well,  before  the  person  gets 

from  its  connecting  the  regulator  to  the  other  out  of  the  window,  to  examine,  first,  whether  the 

parts  of  the  machine,  is  leathern,  and  is  about  a  suspension-iron  is  in  the  hook,  this  is  absolutely 

toot  and  a  half  long  and  an  inch  and  a  (quarter  necessary :  then,  that  the  three  buckles  are  fiist, 

broad :  it  has,  like  the  others,  a  buckle  to  it.    It  the  two  knots  tied,  and  that  the  rope  is  in  the 

is  stained  black,  which  distinguishes  it  firom  the  hole  of  the  regulator  which  has  the  opening, 

other  leathern  straps.    The  method  of  putting  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  there  is  not  any 

together  all  these  parts  of  the  machine  is,  first  to  impediment  to  the  free  running  of  the  rope ;  for 

pass  one  end  of  tne  rope  through  the  holes  in  which  the  wall  of  the  house  must  be  examined, 

the  regulator,  then  through  the  two  lower  rings  and  any  nails  or  hooks  which  may  chance  to  be 

of  the  suspension-iron:  the  upper  belt  is  then  to  there  removed;   also  iron  scrapers,  and  every 

be  passed  through  a  doubling  of  the  union  strap;  thing  wherein  the  rope  may  be  likely  to  catch, 
after  which  the  rope  is  to  be  tied  to  that  belt,  and        Mr.  Davis's  fire-escape  is  calculated  for  the 

the  knot  secured  by  a  string  from  slipping  (which  use  of  a  parish;  its  pnnciple  consists  an  three 

string  is  to  pass  through  two  small  holes  in  the  ladders  applied  to  each  other  by  four  clasp  irons 

leather);  ana  at  a  foot  below  the  rope  is  to  be  on  the  top  of  each  of  the  two  lowermost,  which 

tied  to  the  lower  belt  in  like  manner.     Next  the  are  so  contrived  that  each  ladder  may  slide  into 

union  strap  is  to  be  put  through  the  oblong  hole  the  one  beneath  it ;  on  the  top  of  the  lowermost 

in  the  regulator,  and  buckled ;  by  which  the  ladder,  two  pulleys  are  fixed  on  the  inside,  over 

upper  belt  and  the  regulator  will  be  connected,  which  two  ropes  pass.    The  ropes  are  made  fast 

The  other  end  of  the  rope  may  be  kept  wound  to  the  bottom  of  the  middle  one  on  each  side  in 

on  a  wooden  roller,  to  prevent  it  from  getting  a  proper  direction  with  the  pulleys  on  the  top. 

entangled.     Persons  who  purchase  these  ma-  The  upper  ladder  is  attached  to  the  middle  one 

chines  should  have  a  very  strong  iron  hook,  with  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  top  it  carries 

a  spring  catch,  fixed  to  some  secure  part  of  the  two  horn-pieces,  made  of  iron,  and  turned  ofi*  at 

window-frame,  or  elsewhere;  on  this  hook  the  each  end  similar  to  two  horns  which  are  four 

suspension  iron  is  to  be  hung  by  the  upper  ring,  feet  wide;  their  ends  are  sharp,  to  pitch  on  each 

when  any  one  wishes  to  descend  from  the  win-  side  of  a  window,  and  with  their  points  hold  the 

dow.  The  next  operation  is  to  step  into  the  lower  ladders  steady.     The  three  ladders  when  shut 

belt  with  both  feet,  and  draw  it  up  sufficiently  down  are  about  fifteen  feet  in  height.    They  are 

high,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  swing  to  sit  in ;  the  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  middle  of  a  framed 

part  of  the  strap  which  is  through  the  buckle  is  carriage  of  nine  feet  six  inches  long,  and  five  feet 

to  be  laid  hold  of  with  the  left  hand;  and  the  six  inches  wide,  mounted  upon  four  wheels.   On 

buckle,  with  the  right  hand,  is  to  be  slipped  to  each  side  of  the  carriage  a  windlass  is  placed, 

its  proper  place,  according  to  the  size  of  the  and,  by  turning  it,  the  ladders  may  be  wound  out 

person :  the  tongue  is  then  to  be  put  into  one  of  from  their  standing  height  of  fifteen  feet  to  forhr. 

the  holes,  as  in  buckling  common  straps.    After  Over  this  windlass  is  a  screw  turned  by  a  wincn, 

this  is  done,  the  upper  neU  is  to  be  somewhat  by  turning  which  the  ladders  may  be  inclined 
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igaiost  the  hotue  with  all  imaginable  ease.  On  table  or  box  would  not  elevate  the  person  high 
the  top  of  the  upper  ladder  on  the  outside,  are  enough;  and  still  fewer,  where  the  roof  would 
two  poUeySy  0¥er  which  chains  are  conducted  to  resist  the  force,  even  of  a  delicate  female. 
the  windksa  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  up  a  Fire-Gbate.  A  grate  or  stove  to  produce 
bm :  two  of  these  travel  with  the  fire-escape,  so  the  most  perfect  combustion  of  fuel  in  heating 
that  in  the  event  of  one  being  filled  with  small  buildings,  must  be  furnished  with  apertures  for 
vafaiablesy  it  may  be  unhooked,  and  the  other  put  the  constant  supply  of  oxygen,  which  is  the  es* 
oD,whichwiU  save  time.  The  whole  apparatus  may  sential  food  of  fire.  Hence  the  word  *^  grate,'  or 
be  drawn  by  one  horse  or  six  men,  and  when  ar-  *  grating,'  which  is  usually  placed  at  the  bottom 
rived  ai  the  scene  of  danger  may  be  adjusted  in    of  the  fire-place. 

two  minutes.  If  every  parish  would  provide,  one  The  theory  of  the  common  fire-grate  is  so 
of  these  escapes,  and  keep  it  where  it  may  be  simple,  that  but  little  attention  need  be  paid  to 
bioogfat  out  on  the  first  alarm,  there  is  no  doubt  the  matter;  and  we  had  better,  in  the  present  ar- 
but  that  it  would  tend  materially  to  lessen  the  tide,  direct  our  attention  to  those  useful  varia- 
Dumber  of  accidents  which  occur  by  fire  in  the  tions  firom  the  ordinary  arrangement  best  calcu- 
metropolis.  lated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  domestic  eco> 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  nomist 
have  rewarded  M.  Bordier  for  the  construction  In  1785  Dr.  Franklin  published  the  descrip- 
of  a  bag  fire-escape.  It  consists  of  a  tube  or  tion  of  a  grate  which  has  the  flame  reversed ; 
slide  of  coarse  doth,  of  any  convenient  length,  that  is,  it  passes  downwards  through  the  fuel, 
which  may  be  carried  to  any  required  distance.  The  appearance  of  this  stove  is  that  of  a  vase  of 
This  tube,  uhich  is  attached  to  a  ladder  of  ropes,  cast-iron,  with  its  pedestal,  and  this  is  mounted 
b  firmly  fastened  at  one  end  to  a  light  but  strong  upon  the  top  or  lid  of  an  air-box,  standing  upon 
sqoafe  frame,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  a  the  hearth  of  the  fire-place,  and  built  close  in  a 
middling  sized  window,  to  which  the  frame  is  niche  in  the  stone-work :  but  the  vase,  being 
fixed.  The  other  end  of  the  tube  is  closed.  In  wholly  detached  from  the  back  of  the  niche,  has 
the  middle  of  the  upper  cloth  a  longitudinal  slit  a  very  neat  appearance.  The  top  of  the  vase  turns 
is  made,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  man :  this  back  upon  a  hinge,  so  as  to  open  like  a  lid,  to 
end  is  fastened  to  a  solid  place,  a  little  elevated  put  in  the  fuel ;  and  tlie  openmg  is  covered  by 
ihove  the  ground,  and  distant  from  the  face  of  a  brass  frame,  which  allows  the  air  to  enter. 
the  wall  a^ut  half  the  height  of  the  window,  to  The  bottom  of  the  vase  has  in  it  an  opening,  of 
which  the  other  extremity  of  the  tube  is  attached,  about  two  inches  diameter,  which  leaas  through 
Persona,  therefore,  that  enter,  or  are  put  into  the  the  stem  or  foot  of  the  vase  into  a  hollow  iron 
vpper  orifice  of  this  bag,  will  slide  down  by  their  box,  forming  the  pedestal :  at  the  bottom  of  this 
own  weight,  and  with  an  accelerated  or  retarded  pedestal  there  is  a  grating  in  the  lid  or  top  of  the 
moCioD,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  air-box,  upon  which  the  vase  stands.  The  air- 
apparatus  is  placed,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  per-  box  is  divided  by  four  partitions,  between  which 
SODS  descenaing,  who,  by  spreading  their  hands  the  smoke  passes  and  re-passes  horizontally  in  a 
and  feet,  can  regulate  their  own  movements,  waving  direction,  until  it  escapes  into  the  chim- 
The  lower  end  of  the  tube  being  fixed  to  a  point,  ney.  Thus  the  smoke  and  name,  immediately 
a  little  raised  firom  the  ground,  no  part  of  the  after  it  has  descended  through  the  grate  in  the 
tafae  can  touch  the  ground,  consequently  the  top  of  the  air-box,  passes  backwards  towards  the 
persons  descending  run  no  risk  of  being  hurt  by  chimney  between  the  two  middle  partitions ;  but 
coming  suddenly  upon  the  ground  or  pavement,  as  it  cannot  enter  into  the  chimney  at  that  part, 
Feather  beds  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  it  turns  round  the  ends  of  those  partitions,  and 
been  recommended  as  a  means  of  escape  from  return^  in  two  currents  towards  tne  front  of  the 
file,  when  others  fail  or  cannot  be  obtained.  The  box ;  then  returns  again  round  the  end  of  the 
plan  suggested  is,  that  a  few  strong  men  should  other  partitions,  and  goes  back  into  the  chimney 
md  one  in  their  hands  extended,  and  that  the  which  is  behind,  or  rather  at  the  sides  of  the 
persons  in  danger  should  throw  themselves  on  to  niche  in  which  the  vase  stands.  The  front  plate 
it,  endeavouring  to  leap  outward  as  far  as  pos-  of  the  air-box  is  made  to  slide  in  a  groove,  in 
nble,  from  the  front  or  wall  of  the  house  on  fire,  two  pieces,  which  meet  together  in  the  front  like 
The  neighboars  would  furnish  the  beds,  and,  that  folding-doors;  and  these  pieces  being  slided 
they  may  instantly  be  ready,  an  ingenious  asso-  back^  expose  the  spaces  between  the  partitions, 
nation  of  the  woii  feather-beds  is  proposed  with  which,  as  before  mentioned,  act  as  winding  flues 
the  crj  of  jfire,  usual  at  those  \ime&^  pre-feather"  for  the  smoke  to  circulate  in,  and  give  out  its 
ftedk.  Hie  humanity  of  the  suggestion,  its  easy  heat  through  the  metal  of  the  air-box.  In  the 
application,  and  the  importance  of  its  successful  space  between  the  two  middle  partitions,  and 
icsnlCSy  entitle  it  to  universal  diffusion.  into  which  the  smoke  first  descends,  a  drawer  is 

It  may  also  be  suggested  here,  that  one  means  fitted  to  receive  the  ashes  or  cinders,  which  may 
of  escaping  when  the  lower  part  of  a  house  is  on  fall  through  the  grate  in  the  top  of  the  air-box : 
file,  is  through  the  roof.  This  in  many  cases  and  it  can  be  readily  withdrawn,  to  clear  it  out. 
eoidd  be  very  easily  effected.  Retiring  to  the  There  is  likewise  a  small  grate  at  the  lower  part 
spper  chamber  and  shotting  the  door,  to  prevent  of  the  vase,  upon  which  the  fuel  contained  in  the 
a  cturent  of  air,  an  aperture  may  be  made  in  a  vase  will  rest.  When  this  fuel  is  lighted,  the 
few  minutes  through  the  lath  and  plaster  of  the  flame  and  smoke  will  draw  downward,  and,  de- 
oQiiD%9  and  the  tiled  or  slated  roof,  by  a  poker,  scending  through  the  grate,  will  pass  through  the 
^  back  of  a  chair,  or  a  tester  rod ;  and  a  way  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  vase  into  the  hollow 
<tf  exit  procured.     There  are  few  cases  where  a    pedestal,  and  through  the  grate  in  the  top  of  ihe 
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air-box :  it  then  passes  horizontally  in  the  space  the  fire  is  wanted,  though  some  hoars  afterwaitiB, 

between  the  two  middle  partitions  of  the  air-box,  by  taking  off  the  tin-plate,  and  admitting  the  air, 

and  proceeds  in  the  same  direction  towards  the  the  fire  will  soon  be  recovered, 

back  of  the  chimney ;  there  dividing,  one  part  The  effect  of  this  machine,  well  managed,  is 

of  it  turns  to  the  right,  and  passes  round  the  far-  to  burn  not  only  the  coals,  but  all  the  smoke 

ther  end  of  the  middle  partition ;   then  coming  finom  them ;  so  that  while  the  fire  is  burning,  if 

forwards,  it  turns  round  the  near  end  of  the  oul-  the  top  of  the  chimney  is  observed,  no  smoke 

side  partition;  then,  moving  backwards,  it  arrives  will  be  seen  issuing,  nor  any  thing  but  clear 

at  the  opening  into  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  up-  warm  air,  which,  as  usual,  makes  the  bodies  seen 

right  comer  funnels  behind  the  niche,  through  through  it  appear  waving.    But  it  must  not  be 

which  it  ascends  into  the  chimney,  thus  heating  imagined  from  this,  that  it  can  be  a  cure  for  had 

that  half  of  the  box  and  that  side  of  the  niche,  or  smoky  chimneys,  much  less  that,  as  it  bums 

The  other  part  of  the  divided  flame  passes  to  the  the  smoke,  it  may  be  used  in  a  room  that  has  no 

left,  round  the -far  end  of  the  middle  partition,  chimney.    It  is  only  by  the  help  of  a  good 

round  die  near  end  of  the  outside  ))artition,  and  chimney,  and  the  higher  the  better,  that  it  pro- 

so  into  and   up  the  other  comer  funnel ;  thus  duces  its  effect  at  all ;  and,  though  a  flue  of  plate 

heating  the  other  half  of  the  box,  and  the  other  iron  sufficiently  high  might  be  raised  in  a  very 

side  of  the  niche.    The  vase  itself,  and  the  box,  lofty  room,  the  management  to  prevent  all  disa- 

will  also  be  very  hot ;  and  the  air  surrounding  greeable  vapor  would  be  too  nice  for  common 

them  being  heated,  and  rising  as  it  cannot  get  practice,  and  small  errors  would  have  unpleasing 

into  the  chimney,  it  spreads  in  the  room ;  colder  consequences.     It  is  certain  that  clear  iron  yields 

air  succeeding,  is  warmed  in  its  turn,  and  rises  no  offensive  smell,  when  heated  :  whatever  smell 

and  spreads,  till  by  the  continual  circulation  of  that  kind  is  pereeived  when  there  are  iron 

the  whole  is  warmed.  stoves,  proceeds,  therefore,  from  some  foulness 

If  there  IS  occasion  to  make  the  fire  when  the  burning  or  fuming  on  their  surface ;  they  should 

chimney  docs  not  draw,  it  must  not  be  begun  in  therefore,  never  be  spit  upon,  or  greased,  qor 

the  vase,  but  in  one  or  more  of  the  passages  of  should  any  dust  be  suffered  to  He  upon  thom. 

the  lower  air-box ;  first  withdrawing  the  sliding  But,  as  the  greatest  care  will  not  always  prevent 

front  of  the  air-box,  and  covering  Uie  mouth  of  these  things,  it  is  well  once  a  week  to  wash  the 

the  vase.    After  the  chimney  has  drawn  some  stove  with  soap-lees  and  a  hmsh,  rinsing  it  with 

time  with  the  fire  thus  low,  and  begins  to  be  a  clean  water. 

little  warm,  those  passages  may  be  closed,  and  The  advantages  of  this  reversed  flame  in  stcves, 

another  fire  kindled  in  the  hollow  pedestal,  leav-  are  very  considerable.     The  chimney  does  not 

ing  its  sliding  shutter  a  little  open ;  and  when  it  grow  foul,  nor  ever  need  sweeping ;  for  as  no 

is  found  that  the  chimney,  being  warmed,  draws  smoke  enters  it,  so  no  soot  can  form  in  it 

foreihlv,  that  passage  may  be  shut,  and  the  vase  The  air  heated  over  common  fires  instantly 

opened,  to  make  the  6  re  there,  as  above  directed,  quits  the  room,  and  goes  up  the  chimney  with 

The  chimney,  well  warmed  by  the  first  day's  fire,  the  smoke ;  but,  in  the  stove,  it  is  oblifi^ed  tode- 

will  continue  to  draw  constantly  all  the  winter,  scend  in  flame,  and  pass  through  the  long  wind- 

if  the  fire  is  made  daily.  ing  horizontal  passages,  communicating  its  heat 

In  the  management  of  this  stove,  thpre  arc  to  a  body  of  iron-plate,  which,  having  thus  timo 

certain  precautions  to  be  observed,  at  first  with  to  receive  the  heat,  communicates  the  same  to 

attention,  till  they  become  habitual.    To  avoid  the  air  of  the  room,  and  thereby  warms  it  to  a 

the  inconvenience  of  smoke  the  grate  must  be  greater  degree. 

cleared  before  beginning  to  light  a  fire.  If  it  is  The  whole  of  the  fuel  is  consumed  by  being- 
found  clo8:(red  with  cinders  and  ashes,  the  cerate  turned  into  flame,  and  the  benefit  of  its  heat  i» 
must  be  lifted  up  with  the  tongs,  to  let  them  fall  obtained ;  whereas,  in  common  chimneys,  a  great 
upon  the  grate  in  the  top  ojf  the  air-box :  the  part  goes  away  in  smoke,  which  may  be  seen  as 
ashes  will  go  through  it  into  the  drawer,  and  the  it  rises,  but  it  affords  no  rays  of  warmth.  Some 
cinders  may  be  raked  off  through  a  sliding  door  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  thus 
in  the  pedestal,  and  returned  into  the  vase,  when  wasted  in  smoke,  by  reflecting  on  the  mass  of 
they  are  to  be  burnt.  Care  must  be  taken  that  soot  that  a  few  weeks  firing  will  lodge  against 
all  the  slidi UK-plates  are  in  their  places,  and  the  sides  of  the  chimney  ;  and  yet  this  is  formed 
closely  shut,  that  no  air  may  enter  the  stove  but  only  of  those  particles  of  the  column  of  smoke 
through  the  round  opening  at  the  top  of  the  which  happen  to  touch  the  sides  in  its  ascent, 
vase;  and,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  dust  How  much  more  must  have  passed  off  in  the  air? 
from  the  ashes,  let  the  ash-dmwer  be  taken  out  And  we  know  that  this  soot  is  still  fuel,  for  it  wilt 
of  the  room  to  be  emptied.  The  passages  should  bum  and  flame  as  such ;  and,  when  hard  caked 
be  cleaned  or  raked  out,  when  the  draught  of  the  together,  is  indeed  very  like  and  almost  as  solid 
air  is  strong  inwards ;  and  the  ashes  must  be  put  as  the  coal  from  which  it  proceeds.  The  dc- 
carefully  into  the  ash-box,  whilst  it  remains  in  struction  of  fiiel  goes  on  nearly  in  the  same 
its  place.  quantity  in  smoke  as  in  flame,  but  there  is  no 

If  it  IS  required  to  prevent  the  fire  burning  in  comparison '  in  the  difference    of  heat  given, 

the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  it  may  be  done  by  When  fresh  coals  are  first  put  on  a  fire,  a  consi- 

removing  the  brass  frame  from  the  top  of  the  derable  body  of  smoke  arises.    This  smoke  is, 

vase,  and  covering  the  passage  ur  opening  into  for  a  long  time,  too  cold  to  take  flame ;  but  if  a 

the  top  of  the  vase  with  a  round  tin-plate,  which  burning  candle  is  plunged  into  it,  the  candle,  in- 

will  prevent  the  entry  of  more  air  than  barely  stead  of  inflaming  the  smrke,  will  instantly  be 

sufficient  to  keep  a  few  of  the  coals  alive.  When  itself  extinguished.    Smoke  must  have  a  ccrtftis 
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degree  of  heat  to  be  inflammable.    As  soon  as  it  diminisbing,  so  that  we  are  often  obliged  to  re- 
has  acquired  that  degree,  the  approach  of  a  can-  more  it  by  the  snuffers,  or  bend  it  out  of  the 
dk  will  inflame  the  whole  body,  and  the  differ-  flame  into  the  air,  where  it  presently  consumes 
ence  of  the  heat  which  it  gives  will  be  very  sen-  to  ashes.    He  then  supposed,  that  to  consume  a 
Bible.    A  still  easier  experiment  may  be  made  body  of  Are,  passing  air  was  necessary  to  receive 
with  a  candle  itself.    Hold  your  hand  near  the  and  carry  off  the  separated  particles  oif  the  body : 
side  of  its  flame,  and  observe  the  heat  it  gives :  and  that  the  air  passing  in  the  flame  of  the  stove, 
then  blow  it  out,  the  hand  remaining  in  the  same  and  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  being  already  satu- 
place,  and  observe  what  heat  may  be  given  ])y  rated  with  such  particles,  could  not  receive  more, 
the  smoke  that  rises  from  the  still  burning  snuff;  and  therefore  left  the  coal  undiminished  as  long 
you  will  find  it  very  little  :   and  yet  the  smoke  as  the  outward  air  was  prevented  from  coming 
has  in  it  the  substance  of  so  much  flame,  and  to  it  by  the  surrounding  flame,  which  kept  in  a 
will  instantly  produce  it,  if  you  hold  another  situation  somewhat  like  that  of  charcoal  in  a  well 
candle  above  it  so  as  to  kindle  it.     Now  the  luted   crucible,  which,  though  long  kept  in  a 
smoke  from  the  fresh  coals,  laid  on  this  stove,  strong  fire,  comes  out  unconsumed. 
instead  of  ascending  and  leaving  the  fire,  while        Mr.  Craigie  has  a  patent  fire-grate  of  a  very 
too  cold    to  bum,  being  obliged  to  descend  peculiar  construction.     It  .consists  of  a  founda- 
through  the  burning  coals,  receives  among  them  tion  or  basis  of  about  four  feet  in  length  by  about 
that  degree  of  heat  which  converts  it  into  flame :  two  feet  eight  inches   in   breadth,  and  about 
and  the  beat  of  that  flame  is  communicated  to  the  twenty  inches  in  height ;  at  one  end  in  the  front 
air  of  the  room,  as  above  erplained.  is  to  be  placed  the  chimney  grate,  eighteen  inches 
The  flame  from  the  fresh  coals  laid  on  in  this  wide  and  six  deep.    On  the  foundation  in  the 
stove,  descending  through  the  coals  already  ig-  centre,  at  nineteen  inches  distant  from  each  other, 
nited,  preserves  them  long  from  consuming,  and  are  to  be  raised  two  sides  in  stone  or  brick,  the 
continues  them  in  the  state  of  red  coals,  as  long  whole  length  thereof,  about  eight  inches  in  height; 
as  the  flame  continues  that  surrounds  them,  by  on  these  sides  is  to  be  placed  a  pan  of  cast  iron, 
which  means  the  fires  made  in  this  stove  are  of  of  size  to  cover  the  whole,  vrith  rims  to  rest  on 
much  longer  duration  than  in  any  other,  and  fewer  the  sides,  but  leaving  a  small  space  vacant,  say 
coals  are  therefore  necessary  for  the  day.    This  about  half  an  inch  from  each  side  below;  the 
is  a  very  material  advantage  indeed.  That  flame  depth  of  the  pan  may  be  about  five  or  six  inches, 
should  be  a  kind  of  pickle  to  preserve  burning  and  will  be  raised  above  the  basis,  so  as  to  leave 
coals  from  consuming,  may  seem  a  paradox  to  an  aperture  throughout  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
maziy,  and  very  unlikely  to  be  true,  as  the  doctor  half;  at  the  end  of  the  ftirnace,  opposite  to  the  fire- 
tells  us  it  appeared  to  himself  the  first  time  he  grate,  the  aperture  will  terminate  in  a  flue  of 
observed  the  frict ;  he  therefore  relates  the  cir-  brick  or  iron  to  convey  the  smoke  into  the  chim- 
comstances,  and  mentions  an  easy  experiment,  ney  of  the  house,  which  flue  should  be  furnished 
by  which  his  reader  may  be  in  possession  of  with  a  register  or  damper. 
every  thing  necessary  to  me  understanding  of  it.       A  plate  projecting  nom  the  lower  end  of  the 
In  the  first  trial  he  made  of  this  kind  of  stove,  pan  will  form  the  top  of  the  fire-place,  of  eigh- 
which  was  constructed  of  thin  iron  plate,  he  had,  teen  inches  by  six  or  eight;  the  sides  will  be 
instead  of  the  vase,  a  kind  of  inverted  pyramid,  formed  of  fire-bricks ;  the  back  of  the  fire-bnck 
like  a  mill-hopper;  and  fearing  at  first  that  the  will  ascend  towards  the  top  in  a  sloping  direction 
snail  grate  contained  in  it  might  be  clogged  by  under  the  pan.    A  frame  of  iron  will  be  placed 
cinden,  and  the  passage  of  the  flame  sofpetimes  to  receive  the  door  or  front,  which  will  be  in 
obstructed,  he  ordered  a  little  door  near  the  the  clear  about  eighteen  inches  in  width  by  about 
grale,  by  means  of  which  he  could  occasionally  sixteen  inches  in  depth,  that  is  to  say,  to  cover 
dear  it ;  though  after  the  stove  was  made,  and  the  ash-pit  four  inches,  and  about  twelve  inches 
before  he  had  tried  it,  he  began  to  think  this  above  tnc  grate  for  the  fire-place,  in  frxmt  of 
precaution  superfluous,  from  an  imagination  that  which  there  should  be  an  inner  grate  of  about 
tie  flame,  being  contracted  in  the  narrow  part  five  or  six  inches  high ;  this  door  roust  have  in 
where  the  grate  was  placed,  would  be  more  the  lower  part  of  it,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
powerful  in  consuro ing  what  it  should  there  meet  from  the  bottom,  a  small  door  of  about  three 
with,  and  that  any  cindera  between  or  near  the  inches  wide  by  two  in  depth,  to  furnish  air 
bars  would  be  presently  destroyed  and  the  pas-  through  the  ash-pit.     When  wood  is  used  for 
sage  opened.     After  the  stove  was  fixed,  ana  in  fuel,  the  depth  of  the  fire>place  may  be  twelve 
at^oriy  he  had  a  pleasure  now  and  then  in  open-  inches  instead  of  six.    The  iron  pan  being  filled 
isg  that  door  a  little,  to  see  through  the  crevice  with  dry  sand,  will  form  a  sand  bath,  with  heat 
k(nr  the  iiame  descended  among  the  red  coals,  sufficient  according  to  the  depth  to  which  the 
and,  obeerring  once  a  single  coal  lodged  on  the  vessel  is  placed  in  it  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
bars  m  the  middle  of  the  focus,  he  observed  by  and  being  once  heated  will  retain  the  beat  for  a 
a  waicfa  in  what  time  it  would  be  consumed :  he  considerable  time,  especially  if  the  doors  are 
looked  at  it  long  without  perceiving  it  to  be  at  kept  close  shut ;  the  plate  or  front  will  serve  for 
aQ  dixntnisbed,  which  surprised  him  greatly.    At  broilint^  or  frying.    lioasting  may  be  performed 
iemETth  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  seen  the  same  to  perfection  before  the  door  in  front  even  with 
thing  a  thousand  times,  in  the  conversion  of  the  the  doors  shut ;  an  oven  for  baking  may  be  fixed 
ned  coal  formed  in  the  snuff  of  a  burning  candle,  at  the  flue.  Convenience  will  be  found  in  having 
which,  while  enveloped  in  flame,  and  thereby  the  meat,  &c.,  to  be  roasted  suspended  from  a 
pverented  from  the  contact  of  the  passing  air,  is  moveable  fire-screen. 
IsB^     continued,    and    augments    inst^    of       The  great  numbers  of  manufactories  destroyed 
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by  fire  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantities  of  four  or  five  feet,  by  merely  putting  a  few  shav- 

loose  shavings  in  carpemters'  and  joiners'  shops,  ings  into  the  cyhnder  frequently,  in  place  of 

induced  Mr.  Davis  to  contrive  a  fire-gnte  for  a  filling  it,  they  become   converted  into  flame, 

safe  and  economical  mode  of  burning  shavings;  which  is  carried  the  wh^le  length  of  the  iron 

the  object  of  which  is  to  employ  these  usefiil  flue,  heating  it  uniformly  throughout    No  soot 

combustible  materials  as  fiiel,  instead  of  coal,  lodges  in  the  flue,  but  merely  light  ashes,  which 

by  such  a  construction  of  the  grate,  that  they  can  be  easily  cleared  out  from  time  to  time,  as 

will  hot  bum  too  fast,  as  they  do  in  an  open  fire,  may  be  necessary. 

i.iakinganintenseheat,butonly  of  a  momentary        The  Swedish  or  Russian  mode  of  warming, 
duration.  This  is  efiected  by  putting  the  shavings  buildings  is  thus  described  by  M.  Guyton  in  the 
into  a  sheet  iron  cylinder,  closed  at  top,  which  Annales  de  Chimie.    The  construction  of  the 
is  fitted  into  the  top  of  a  grate,  very  similar  to  apparatus  which  is  there  recommended  may  be 
those  used  for  burning  coaU;  and  the  flame  pro-  improved,  to  adapt  it  to  our  use  in  England, 
duced  by  the  shavings  passes  through  flues  con«  where  pit  coal  is  used ;  but  the  following  prin- 
ducted  in  the  usual  manner;  the  air  which  sup-  ciples,  which  the  author  lays  down,  are  very  use- 
ports  the  combustion  being  supplied  through  the  fai  as  guides  in  making  all  kinds  of  stoves  for 
bars  of  the  grate.  warming  apartments.     1.  Heat  is  produced  only 
The  fire-grate  is  twelve  inches  wide,  and  one  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  air  consumed  by 
foot  three  inches  high;  it  is  of  cast  iron,  and  the  fuel.     2.  The  quantity  of  heat  produced  is 
lined  with  fire  tiles,  having  a  door  with  an  ash-  greatest  (the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fuel 
pit  beneath,  in  tlie  usual  manner;  the  sheet  iron  being  the  same)  when  the  combustion  is  most 
pipe  conveys  the  smoke  and  flame  from  the  fire-  complete.    3.  The  combustion  is  the  more  com- 
place  into  a  brick  flue,  and  this  leads  into  the  plete,  in  proportion  as  the  fuliginous  part  is 
chimney ;  there  is  an  iron  door  opening  into  the  longer  retained  in  channels  where  it  may  undergo 
chimney  for  the  sweeping  machine,  or  boy,  to  a  second  combustion.     4.  The  only  useful  heat 
pass  through  to  sweep  the  chimney ;  the  sheet  is  that  sent  out  into,  and  retained  in,  the  space 
iron  cylinder,  in  which  the  shavings  are  put  to  intended  to  be  heated.    The  temperature  of  that 
be  consumed,  is  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  space  will  be  higher  in  proportion  as  the  cur- 
aod  sixteen  inches  high :  it  is  placed  over  a  cir-  rent,  which  must  be  renewed  from  without  to 
cular  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  fire-grate,  and  support  the  combustion,  is  less  enabled  to  take 
has  a  neck  to  prevent  the  sparks  of  the  shavings  up  in  its  passage  the  heat  produced, 
from  flying  out  into  the  workshop.  The  cylinder        Hence  the  following  inferences  evidently  arise : 
is  covered  at  top  with  a  lid,  having  also  a  neck,  —  1 .  The  fire-place  ought  to  be  insulatea  from 
which  is  removed  at  pleasure  by  a  handle,  to  all  bodies  that  are  rapid  conductors  of  heat  Al 
put  in  a  supply  of  shavings ;  this  fits  very  close,  ^^^  l^eat  that  goes  out  of  the  apartment  is  abso* 
and,  as  no  air  can  pass  by  it,  a  sufficient  draught  lutely  lost,    unless  intentionally  directed  into 
to  bum  the  shavings,  but  slowly,  is  aflbrded  by  anotner  apartment.     2.   Heat  being  produced 
the  air  passing  through  the  bars  of  the  grate,  only  by  combustion,  and  combustion  being  sus- 
which  is  impeded  by  the  ashes  that  may  be  tained  only  by  a  current  of  air,  the  current  should 
therein ;  but  this  flame  may  be  increased  to  a  be  brought  in  by  channels,  where  the  needfiU 
rapid  combustion,  when  necessary,  by  opening  rapidity  may  be  preserved  without  being  too  dis- 
the  door  of  the  stove ;  the  flame  passes  along  taut  from  the  space  to  be  warmed,  so  that  the 
the  flues,  and  gives  out  an  equable  heat  to  the  heat  it  there  deposits  may  be  gradually  accumu- 
room.    Iron  bearers  are  fixed  across  the  flue,  lated  in  the  whole  of  the  insulated  sur&ce,  in 
which  may  be  used  to  support  any  work  which  order  aherwards  to  flow  out  of  it  slowly,  accord* 
requires  drying,  or  for  any  other  purpose  of  this  ing  to  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  that  fluid.  3. 
kind.    The  supply  of  this  stove  witn  fiiel  firom  The  wood  being  so  far  consumed  as  to  give  no  more 
shavings  is  attended  with  so  little  trouble,  and  smoke,  it  is  advantageous  to  close  the  mouth  of 
is  such  an  advantage  to  the  workmen,  that  they  these  channels,  in  older  to  retain  there  the  heat 
will  always  prefer  burning  the  shavings  to  coals;  that  would  otherwise  be  carried  ofi*  through  the 
so  much  so,  Uiat  where  ten  men  are  at  work,  upper  flue,  by  the  continuance  of  a  current  of  fresh 
there  is  a  difficulty  to  collect  shavings  sufficient  air,  necessarily  of  a  low  temperature'.  4.  Lastly,  it 
even  to  li^rht  tlie  fire  the  next  moming.    By  this  follows  from  these  maxims,  that,  all  things  bein^ 
means  the  danger  of  fire,  whi':h  has  been  fatal  equal,  a  higher  temperature  will  be  obtained,  and 
to  so  many  manufactories,  is  greatly  removed ;  supported  during  a  much  longer  time,  by  forming 
(he  loose  shavings  being  consumed  as  soon  as  in  tne  internal  parts  of  the  stove,  or  under  the 
they  are  made,  and  that  in  lieu  of  more  expensive  hearth  of  a  chimney,  and  in  their  vicinity,  tubes 
fuel ;  and  so  slowly  are  the  shavings  consumed,  in  which  the  air  that  comes  from  without  may 
t!iat  the  iron  cylinder  will  hold  enough,  wheti  be  warmed  before  it  enters  the  apartment,  to 
completely  filled,  to  supply  the  fire  for  upwards  serve  the  purpose  of  combustion,  or  replace  tba.t 
of  half  an  hour.    To  guard  the  workshops  still  which  has  been  consumed.    These  have  been 
more  effectually  from  danger,  the  stove  and  its  called  boucftts  de  chalcur  (moutlis  or  apertures 
iron  flue  is  supported  upon  a  mass  of  brick-work,  of  heat),  because,  instead  of  contemplating  their 
which  prevents  any  sparks  from  fallinaj  on  the  principal   use    and   intention,  it  is  commonly 
door ;  and  the  sides  of  the  brick-work  afford  imagined  tliat  they  are  only  made  in  order  to 
•ery  convenient  shelves  on  which  to  lay  any  give,  by  their  issues, a  more  rapid  cunrent  to  tbe 
wood-work  that  requires  heaiii:^:  or  dryinsj ;  and  heat  produced.  Nor  is  this  idea  absolutely  devoid 
>\hen  a  f;rfatcr  heat  is  required  to  extenJ  to  a  of  foundation,  since  the  air  that  issues  from  them 
.oMsiderable  length  horizontally,  as,  for  instance,  has  only  changed  its  temperature,  by  carrying 
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«ff  a  portion  of  the  heat  that  -would  have  re-  Fiasy  Greek,  a  kind  of  fictitious  fire,  called 
mained  in  the  interior.  Those,  however,  who  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  inventors  and  prin- 
would  proscribe  them,  as  opposing  the  most  im-  cipal  users  of  it,  the  maritime  fire ;  and  which 
portant  object,  which  is  the  retaining  of  the  heat  bums  with  greater  violence  in  water  than  out 
as  long  as  possible,  do  not  consider  that  they  of  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  of 
may  be  closed,  and  all  communication  with  the  naphtha,  bitumen,  pitch,  sulphur,  and  gum,  and 
external  air  cut  off  by  a  simple  slide,  and,  there-  was  only  to  be  extinguishea  by  vinegar  mixed 
fore,  it  is  easy  to  derive  from  them  every  possible  with  sand  and  urine.  Leonard  da  Vinci  de- 
advantage  without  any  inconvenience.  And  we  scribes  the  composition  as  formed  by  mixing 
may  add  that  in  small  apartments,  or  such  as  over  the  fire,  tne  charcoal  of  willow,  nitre, 
areaccuiately  closed,  they  are  often  indispensably  brandy,  resin,  sulphur,  pitch,  and  camphor.  A 
requisite,  if  we  would  avoid  being  exposed  to  woollen  coid  is  then  plunged  in  the  mixture,  and 
currents  of  cold  air.  Dr.  Franklin  very  justly  made  into  balls,  which,  when  set  on  fire,  are 
quotes  a  Chinese  proverb  to  this  effect:  *  Shun  thrown  into  the  enemy's  vessels.  This  fire  was 
a  current  of  air  from  a  narrow  passage  as  you  employed  principally  in  the  wars  of  the  Greeks 
would  the  point  of  an  arrow.'  with  their  Saracen  neighbours ;  and  the  Eastern 

The  Swedish  or  Russian  stoves,  which  have  Romans  retained  the  secret  for  above  400  years ; 

chambers  for  the  reception  of  the  flame  and  and  even  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 

smoke,  are  little  known  in  this  country:  but  Pisans,  to  whom  every  science  and  art  were  fami- 

those  which  are  in  common  use  in  the  halls  and  liar,  suffered  the  effects,  without  understanding 

vestibules  of  our  great  houses  are  French  stoves,  the  composition  of  the  Greek  fire.    It  was  at 

They  differ  from  the  others  in  having  a  very  great  length  either  discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mahom- 

length  of  small  flues  or  winding  passages,  through  medans,  and  in  the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt 

which  the  smoke  passes,  and  communicates  its  they  retorted  the  invention  on  the  heads  of  the 

heat  to  the  air,  which  circulates  in  similar  pas-  Christians. 

sages,  until  it  becomes  warmed,  and  makes  its  It  might  be  used  with  equal  effect  by  sea  or 
exit  through  the  mouths  into  the  apartment,  land,  in  battles  or  in  sieges.  It  was  either 
This  method  is  not  so  simple  as  the  small  cham-  poured  from  the  ramparts  in  large  boilers,  or 
hers  or  apartments  of  the  Russian  stoves,  nor  launched  in  red  hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or 
is  it  so  good  in  the  long  run;  because  the  pas-  darted  in  arrows  and  javelins,  twisted  round 
sagts  are  very  liable  to  become  clogged  with  with  flax  which  had  deeply  imbibed  the  infiam- 
sooc ;  and,  even  before  they  are  so  clogged  as  to  mable  oil :  sometimes  it  was  deposited  in  fire- 
mtercept  the  passage  of  the  smoke,  the  trans-  ships,  or  most  commonly  blown  through  long 
mission  of  the  heat  is  much  impaired,  because  tubes  of  copper,  planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley, 
the  interior  surfaces  of  the  flues,  becoming  coated  The  modern  discoveries  respecting  combustion 
with  soot,  do  not  conduct  the  heat  so  rapidly,  have  disclosed  the  whole  secret  of  compositions 
and,  in  consequence,  a  great  part  will  still  pass  which  bum  without  access  to  the  atmosphere, 
out  into  the  chimney.  Also,  these  flues  with  by  means  of  oxygen  afforded  from  nitre. 
small  passages  require  a  stronger  draught  in  the  Fike-Lock,  in  military  afiairs,  the  arms  of 
chimney  to  make  the  air  pass  through  the  pas-  a  foot  soldier,  so  called  because  it  produces  fire- 
sages,  than  when  chambers  are  used.  of  itself  by  flint  and  steel,  in  contradistinction 

The  Holland  iron  stove,  which  has  a  flue  pro-  from  a  match-lock,  which  requires  a  lighted 

oeediog  from  the  top,  the  fire-place  and  ash-pit  match.     Firelocks    were    formerly  three    feet 

being  closed  by  small  iron  doors  opening  into  eight  inches  in  the  barrel,  and  weighed  fourteen 

the  room,  comes  next  to  be  considered.    It  is  pounds,  at  present  tlie  length  of  the  barrel  is 

frequently  made  of  iron  plate,  and  is  most  com-  from  three  fieet  three  inches  to  three  feet  six 

monly  called  a  German  stove.    Its  conveniences  inches,  and  the  weight  of  the  piece  only  twelve 

are,  that  it  makes  a  room  warm  all  over,  for  the  pounds.    They  carry  a  leaden  bullet,  of  which 

ehtimiey  being  wholly  closed,  except  the  flue  of  twenty-nine  make  two  pounds,  its  diameter  is 

the  stove,  very  little  air  is  required  to  supply  '550  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  barrel  one-fif- 

Ihat,  and  therefore  not  much  rushes  in  at  crevices,  tieth  part  of  the  shot.    See  Musket. 

or  at  the  door  when  it  is  opened.    Little  fuel  Fire-Pots,  in  the  military  art,  small  earthen 

servea,  the  heat  being  nearly  all  saved ;  for  it  pots,  into  which  is  put  a  charged  grenade,  and 

radiates  almost  equally  from  the  four  sides,  and  over  that  powder  enough  to  cover  the  grenade ; 

the  bottom  and  top,  into  the  room,  and  presently  the  pot  is  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  parch- 

warms  the  air  around  it,  which,  being  rarefied,  ment,  and  two  pieces  of  lighted  match  placed 

rises  to  the  ceiling,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  across ;  this  being  thrown  by  a  handle  of  matches 

the  lower  air  of  the  room,  which  flows  gradually  where  it  is  designed,  it  breaks  and  fires  the  pow- 

towards  the  stove,  and  is  there  warmed  and  rises  der,  and  bums  all  that  is  near  it,  and  likewise 

in  its  turn,  so  that  there  is  a  continual  circula-  fires  the  powder  in  the  grenade,  which  ought  to 

tioo,  till  all  the  air  in  the  room  is  warmed.  The  have  no  fuse,  that  its  operations  may  be  tha 

air,  too,  is  gradually  changed  by  the  stove-^oors  quicker. 

bein^  in  the  room,  through  which  part  of  it  is  Fire-ReEds,  reeds  used  in  fire-ships.    They 

eontinually  passing,  and  that  makes  these  stoves  are  made  up  in  small  bundles  of  about  a  foot  in 

more  vrholesome,  or  at  least  more  pleasant,  than  circumference,  cut  even  at  both  ends,  and  tied 

the  German  stoves.    But  they  have  the  inconve-  together  in  two  places.    They  are  distinguished 

nieoce  that  there  is  no  sight  of  the  fire,  which  into  two  kinds,  viz.  the  long  and  short ;  ihe  for- 

is,  in  itself,  a  pleasant  thing,  nor  can  any  other  mer  of  which  are  four  feet^  and  the  latter  two 

Qse  be  conveniently  made  of  the  fire  but  that  of  feet  five  inches  in  length.    One  part  of  them 

wanning  the  room.  are  sipgly  dipped,  i.  e.  at  one  end :  the  rest  are 
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dipped  at  both  ends  in  a  kettle  of  melted  com-  whence  it  extends  obliquely  to  a  sally  port  Iv 
position.  After  being  immersed  about  seven  ot  cut  through  the  ship*s  side.  The  decks  and 
eight  inches  in  this  preparation,  and  then  troughs  are  well  covered  with  melted  resin, 
drained,  they  are  sprinkled  over  with  pulverised  At  Uie  time  of  the  firing  either  of  the  leading 
sulphur  upon  a  tanned  hide,  troughs,  the  flame  is  immediately  conveyed  to 

Fire-Shi  PS  are  generally  old  vessels  filled    the  opposite  side  of  the  ship,  whereby  both 
with  combustibles,  fitted  with  grappling  irons    sides  oum  together.    The  spaces  N,  O,  behind 
to  hook,  and  set  fire  to,  the  enemies  ships  in    the  fire-room,  represent  the  cabins  of  the  lieute- 
battle,  &c.    As  there  is  nothing  particular  in    nant  and  master,  one  of  which  is  on  the  star- 
the  construction  of  thb  ship,  except  the  appa-    board,  and  the  other  on  the  larboard  side.    The 
ratus  by  which  the  fire  is  instantly  conveyed    captain's  cabin,  which  is  separated  from  these 
from  one  part  to  another,  and  thence  to  the    by  a  bulk-head,  is  exhibited  adso  by  P.    Four  of 
enemy,  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  the  fire-roomy    the  eight  fire-barrels  are  placed  under  the  four 
where  these  combustibles  are  enclosed,  together    fire-trunks ;  and  the  other  four  between  them, 
with  the  instruments  necessaiy  to  grapple  the    two  on  each  side  of  the  fire  scuttles,  where  they 
ship  intended  to  be  destroyea.    The  nie-room    are  securely  cleated  to  the  deck.    The  longest 
is  built  between  decks,  and  limited  on  the  after-    fire-reeds  are  put  into  the  fore  and  aft  troughs, 
part  by  a  bulkhead,  h,  behind  the  main  nast,    and  tied  down:  the  shortest  reeds  are  laid  in  the 
from  which  it  extends*  quite  forward,  as  repre-    troughs  athwart,  and  tied  down  also.     The  fire- 
sented  in  the  diagram  at  the  foot  of  this  article,    bavins,  dipped  at  one  end,  are  tied  fest  to  the 
The  train  enclosed  in  this  apartment  is  contained    troughs  over  the  reeds,  and  the  curtainsare  nailed 
in  a  variety  of  wooden  troughs,  D,  G,  which    up  to  the  beams,  in  equal  quantities,  on  each 
intersect  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the    side  of  the  fire-room.    The  remainder  of  the 
ship's  length ;  being  supported  at  proper  dis-    reeds  are  placed  in  a  position  nearly  upright,  at 
tances  by  cross  pieces  and  stanchions.    On  each    all  the  angles  of  every  square  in  the  fire-room, 
side  of  the  ship  are  six  or  seven  ports,  H,  about    and  there  tied  down.    If  any  reeds  are  left,  they 
eighteen  inches  broad  and  fifteen  inches  high ;    are  to  be  put  round  the  fire-barrels,  and  other 
and  having  their  lids  to  open  downward,  con-    vacant  places,  and  there  tied  fiist. 
trary  to  the  usual  method.    Against  every  port       The  following  instructions  arc  given  in  the 
is  placed  an  iron  chamber,  which,  at  the  time    regulations  for  a  fire-ship  of  150  tons  burden : 
of  nhng  the  ship,  blows  out  the  port-lid,  and        The  fire-barrels  are  to  be  two  feet  four  inches 
opens  a  passage  for  the  flame.    The  iron  cham-    high,  and  one  foot  six  inches  in  diameter.    Each 
bers  are  ten  inches  long  and  3'5  in  diameter,    barrel  must  have  four  holes  of  about  six  inches 
They  are  breeched  against  a  piece  of  wood  fixed    square,  cut  in  its  sides,  with  a  square  piece  of 
ncross  the  ports,  and  let  into  another  a  little    canvas  nailed  over    each  of  them,    liiey  are 
higher.      When  loaded  they  are  almost  filled    then  filled  with  the  carcass-composition,  and 
with  corn-powder,  and  have  a  wooden  tompion    four  plugs,  of  about  one   inch   diameter  and 
well  driven  into  their  muzzles.    They  are  primed    three  inches  long,  and  well  greased,  are  thrust 
with  a  small  piece  of  quick-match  thrust  tnrough    into  the  top,  and  then  left  to  dry.    When  dry, 
their  vents  into  the  powder,  with  a  part  of  it    these  plugs  are  taken  out,  and  the  holes  filled 
hanging  out.    When  the  ports  are  blown  open    with  nise-composition,  and  quick-match  at  the 
by  means  of  the  iron  chambers,  the  port-lids    top,  which  goes  fix>m  one  hole  to  the  other ; 
either  fall  downward,  or  are  carried  away  by  the    after  this,  the  top  is  smeared  over  with  mealed 
explosion.      Immediately  under  the  main  and    powder,  mixed  up  with  spirits  of  wine.    When 
fore  shrouds  is  fixed  a  wooden  funnel  M ;  whose    ary  again,  a  sheet  or  two  of  brown  paper  is  laid 
lower  end  communicates  with  a  fire-barrel,  by    over  the  top,  and  then  one  of  the  canvas  covers^ 
which  the  flame  passing  through  the  funnel  is    which  is  made  secure  by  the  upper  hoop  of  the 
conducted  to  the  shrouds.    Between  the  fun-    barrel. 

nels,  whicn  are  likewise  called  fire-trunks,  are        The  composition  for  dipping  reeds,  bavins, 
two  scuttles,  or  small  holes  in  the  upper  deck,    and  curtains,  is 

serving  also  to  let  out  the  flames.    Doth  funnels  ly^ 

must  be  stopped  with  plugs,  and  have  sail-cloth  Resin  .  .        .        120 

or  canvas  nailed  close  over  them,  to  prevent  any  Coarse  sulphur  .        .  90 

accident  from  above  to  the  combustibles  laid  Swedish  pitch        !        !        .  60 

below.    The  ports,  fiinnels,  and  scuttles,  not  Tallow  .        !        .        .  6 

only  communicate  the  flames  to  the  outside  and  Mealed  powder     !        .        .  12 

upper  works  of  the  ship  and  her  rigging;  but 

likewise  open  a  passage  for  the  inward  air,  con-  In  order  to  produce  an  additional  external 
fined  in  the  fire-room,  which  is  thereby  expanded  fire,  forty-four  boxes  are  filled  with  the  carcass- 
so  as  to  force  impetuously  through  those  out-  composition,  and  distributed  on  the  three  masts 
lets,  and  prevent  tne  blowing  up  of  the  decks,  in  the  following  manner : — One  suspended  from 
which  must  of  necessity  happen  from  such  a  each  of  the  cat-heads  and  davits,  on  each  side 
sudden  and  violent  rarefaction  of  the  air  as  will  of  the  bow ;  eight  slung  across  the  bowsprit ; 
then  be  produced.  On  each  side  of  the  bulk  four  across  each  of  the  out-riggers  abaft ;  two 
head  behind  is  cut  a  hole  L,  of  sufficient  size  to  Irora  the  grapplings  of  each  of  the  lower  yard- 
admit  a  trough  of  the  same  dimension^  as  the  arms ;  one  from  the  dead-eyes  on  each  side  of 
others.  A  trough,  L,  I,  whose  foremost  end  the  three  round-tops ;  and  one  from  the  middle 
communicates  with  another  trough  within  the  of  the  inside  of  the  main,  fore,  and  mizeD 
fire-room,    is    laid    close     to    this     opening,    shrouds. 
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QesidM  Iba  boxes,  there  are  fire~burels  u-  fired,  to  the  comraunicfttiOD  thiough  Ihe  (roufh, 

nn^  u  follows : — Tno  half  bairtla   on  the  laid  with  leaden  of  quidt-tiuitdi,  that  the  ure 

liirKasilei  tiro  abaft   (he  Diaio-deck,  and  four  may  be  communicated  od  both  lidei  at  once. 

m  the  Daio-deck;   two    in   rach   round-iop,  What  quick-match  ii  left  must  be  placed  w  thai 

pluvd  a^nst  the  masts;  aod  four  lai^e  fire-  the  Sre  maybe  commuoicated  to  all  porta  of  Ihe 

Ureli,  under  Gre-trunks,  to  convey  tire  to  the  room  at  once,  eipecially  about  the  ports  and 

cDrtaint  on  the  shrouds.    All  these  Gre-barrels  fire-barreU.     The  port-fire   used  fbi  tiring  the 

ind  boiei  are  to  be  fired  by  separate  leaders  of  ship   bums   about   twelve  mioutei;  )(i«at  care 

qmck-matdi,  or  port-Sie,  in  order  that  aoy  part  must  be  taken  to  have  no  ponder  on  board  when 

it  the  ship  may  t>e  fired,  to  cover  its  approach  the  ship  is  fired.    Sheer-hooks  are  fitted  so  as  to 

^f  the  smoke ;  and  the  lemnioiug  part  iostanta-  fasten  on  the  yard-arms  of  the  fire-ttup,  where 

Kously  upon  quitting  the  ship.     It  has   been  they    hook    the    enemy's    rig^og.     The    fiie- 

iinnrl,  by  expenment,  that  two  men,  with  lighted  grapplin^s  are  either  fixed  on  die  yard-aiOis,  or 

pon-fim,  can  set  (ire  to  the  whole  of  the  leaders  thrown  by  hand,  having  a  chain  to  coniiiie  the 

CIO  ihc  deck,  bowsprit,  cat-heads,  out-riggers,  Ice.,  ships  together,  or  fasten  those  instrunients  whete- 

iD  tcu  than  a   minute;  therefore,   the  risk   of  ever  necessary.      VVheoever   the   ccmmandii^ 

inisiinc  to  one  main  leader  to  the  whole  may  be  officer  of  a  fleet  displays  the  signal  to  prepare 

KDided.   The  leaders  are  laid  in  painted  canvas  for  action,  the  fini-«hips  fix  their  sheer-hooks, 

kse,  made  fni  the  purpose.  and  dispose  their  giapplings  in  readiness.    The 

Hie  pmpoTtion  of  i.-omtnutible  stores  for  a  battle  being  began,  they  proceed  immediately  to 

in^hip  of  150  tons,  is  as  follows: —  prime,  and   prepare  their   lire-works.      When 

1   Fite-barrels,  filled  with  composition.  ^.  'f  'T''^^  J°'  S"PPl'°S'  '*>*?  ."^o™  *« 

....      ,      . '       .    , ,             '^ ..  admiral    thereof  by   a   particular   s^nal.      To 


n   Iron  chambers,  to  blow  »pen  the  ports.  '^"^J^.    .""^"^'    °yj  ^pa^^uiar   stgm 

m   Bavins,  single-dipped.  5"""*   ^'"^  '^V"'*'^  *'''  the  enemy's 

54   Porl-fires.  during  a  general  eng^ment,  Ihe  fire-Bhips  ootH 

n  Priming  composition  barrels.  jj""?,  sueBcienUy  distant    from    their    Uoe^f- 

1   Quick-SiatchTtto.  ^^^'  V^  to  wmdward  or  leeward.    They 

48   Dipped  curtains  cautiously  shno  the  openings  or  intervals  of  the 

150   Lon^eds,  sin^e-dipped.  '{."«•  ""^f  'Jt  ^"^  ^  directly  exposed  to 

U  Shortreeds,  single-dipKed.  the  enemy  s  fire,  from  which  they  are  .covered 

7i  Short  reeds,  double-dipped.  ^l  '^"8  o"  t^e  opposite  side  of  iheir  otvn  ships. 

60   Hand  grenades.  ^^''y  ^  attentively  to  observe  the  signals  of 
the  admiral  or  his  seconds,  in  order  to  put  their 

llTien  ordered  to  piime,  Ihe  captain  is  lo  lake  rierigos  immediately  into  execution.     Although 

en  ill  his  reeds,  one  after  another,  aodslrowa  no  ^ip  of  the  line  should  be   previously  apr 

^"'/niir.position  at  tba  bottom  of  all  the  trough*  pointed  to  protect  any  fire-ship,  except  a  few  of 

"^Ft  the  reeds,  and  then  tie  them  gently  down  the  smallest  particularly  destin»l  to  this  service 

'^^;   next  to   strow   composition   upon   the  yet  the  ship  before  whom  she  passes  in  order  to 

■Tper  part  of  the   reeds   throughout  the   fire-  approach  tht  enemy,  ^ould  escort  her  diither, 

''fo ;  and  upon  the  composition  to  lay  double  and  assist  her  with  an  armed  t>oat,  or  whatever 

tiKk-malch    upon    all   the    reeds,  in   all   the  soccour  may  be  necessary  in  her  situation, 
''""^bs :  the  remainder  of  the  composition  to  be        Among  the  most  formidable  contrivances  ever 

Vfid  over  all  the  fire-room.     He  is  then  to  used,  either  as  a  fire-ship  or  explosion-vessel,  is 

'^  iff  all  the  covers  of  the  fire-barrels,  and  that  which  was  used  tu  destroy  the  bridge  of 

w;the  quick-match  loose  over  their  sides,  and  boats  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1585; 

m  leaden  of  quick-match  from  the  reeds  into  which  an  author  of  that  period  states  to  have 

'^t  barrpls,    and  thence   into  the  vent  of  the  been   a   ship   strongly   timbered,   containing  a 

'Mmbera,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  certain  of  v  .ulted  arch  of  stone  or  morlar,  filled  with  200 

'^n  blowing  op«n  the  ports,  and  se>ting  fire  to  barrels  of  gunpowder,  over  which  were  placed 

^  barrels,     tlie  troughs  of   communication  lBi^stonesofaUforms,cannon-8hot,i>onchains, 

""n  each  door  «f  the  Bre-room  to  the  sally-  tc,  sufficient  to  destroy  a  whole  city,  that  were 

P^inust  be  laid  with  a  stroogleader  of  quick-  exploded  by  a  secret  fusee,  contrived  so  as  not 

*'^,  four  or  five  times  double :  also  a  cross-  lo  set  fire  to  the  charge  till  the  vessel  oame  u> 

fine  to  go  fh)m  the  sally-port,  when  the  ship  is  cociactwith  the  bridges,  which  it  blew  to  atoms 
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FiAB-Woftss.   See  PTBoncBST.   No  person  Oblique  firing  is  either  to  the  right  and  left,  or 

^Rdiatsoever  shall  make  or  sell  squibs,  rockets,  from  the  right  and  left  to  the  centre,  according 

serpents,  &c.#  or  cases  or  moulds  for  making  to  the  situation  of  the  object.    The  Prussians 

such  squibs ;  and  ereiy  such  offence  shall  be  have  a  particular  contrivance  for  this  purpose ; 

adjudged    a    common    nuisance,    and  persons  if  they  are  to  level  to  the  right,  the  rear  ranks  of 

making  or  selling  squibs  shall  forfeit  £5.  every  platoon  make  two  quick  but  small  paces 

Persons  throwing  or  firing  squibs,  &c.,  or  to  the  left,  and  the  body  of  each  sol  tier  turns 
suffering  them  to  be  thrown  or  fired  from  their  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  and  vice  versft.  Parapet- 
houses,  incur  a  penalty  of  20a,  Likewise  per-  firing  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  parapet  over 
sons  throwing,  casting,  or  firing,  or  aiding  or  which  the  men  are  to  fire,  and  also  upon  that  of 
assisting  in  the  throwing,  casting,  or  firing  of  any  the  attack  made  to  possess  it.  This  method  of 
squibs,  rockets,  serpents,  or  other  fire-works,  in  firing  is  sometimes  performed  by  single  racks 
or  into  any  public  street,  house,  or  shop,  river,  stepping  on  the  banquette  and  firing ;  each  man 
highway,  road,  or  passage,  incur  the  like  pe-  instantly  handing  hb  arms  to  the  centre  rank  of 
nalty  of  20ff. ;  and  on  non-pajrment  may  be  the  same  file,  and  taking  his  back  in  the  room  of 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction.  it ;  and  the  centre  rank  giving  it  to  the  rear  to 

This  statute  does  not  take  from  any  person  load,  and  forwarding  the  arms  of  the  rear  to  the 

injured,  by  throwing  of  squibs,  &c.,  the  remedy  front  rank ;  by  which  means  the  front  rank  men 

at  common  law ;  for  the  party  may  maintain  a  can  fire  six  or  seven  rounds  in  a  minute  with 

special  action  on  the  case  or  trespass,  &c.,  for  exactness.    Parapet-firing  may  also  be  executed 

recovery  of  full  damages.  two  deep,  when  tne  banquette  is  three  feet  broad. 

Firing,  in  military  affairs,  is  used  to  denote  or  in  field  works,  where  no  banquettes  are  made, 

the  discharge  of  all  sorts  of  fire-arms  against  Square-firing  is  performed  by  a  regiment  or 

the  enemy.    The  fire  of  the  infiintry  is  by  a  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square,  in 

regular  discharge  of  their  firelocks,  by  platoons,  which  case  each  front  is  generally  divided  into 

divisions,  &c. ;  that  of  the  cavalry,  with  their  four  divisions  or  'firings,  and  the  flanks  of  the 

carbines  and  pistols ;  and  that  of  a  plac€  be-  square,  being  the  weakest  part,  are  covered  by 

sieged,  from  their  artillery.  four  platoons  of  grenadiers.    The  first  fire  is 

Defensive  fire  belongs  principally  to  infimtry,  from  uie  right  division  of  each  face ;  the  second 
when  posted  on  heights  wnich  are  to  be  defended  from  the  left  division  of  each  face,  &c.,  and  the 
by  musketry.  As  soldiers  generally  present  too  grenadiers  make  the  last  fire.  Street-firing  is 
high,  and  as  fire  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  practised  in  two  ways ;  either  by  making  the  di- 
to  troops  that  are  on  the  defensive,  the  habitual  vision  or  platoon  that  has  fired  to  wheel  by  half- 
mode  of  firing  should,  therefore,  be  rather  at  a  rank  to  the  right  and  left  outwards  from  the 
low  level  than  a  high  one.  centre,  and  to  march  in  that  order  by  half  divi- 

On  these  occasions  the  men  are  generally  sionsdown  the  flanks  on  each  side  of  the  column, 

drawn  up  three  deep;  in  which  case,  the  front  and  to  draw  up  in  the  rear,  and  go  on  with  their 

rank  kneeling,  being  the  most  efficacious,  as  priming  and  loading;  or,  to  make  the  division 

being  the  most  razing,  should  not  be  dispensed  or  platoon,  after  firing,  to  face  to  the  right  and 

with  when  it  can  be  safely  and  usefully  em-  left  outwards  from  the  centre,  and  one  half 

ployed.    The  present  method  of  firing  by  pla-  rank  to  follow  the  other;  and,  in  that  order,  to 

toons  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Gustavus  march  in  one  centre  file  down  on  each  side  of 

Adolphus,  and  first  used  about  1618 :  the  reason  the  columns  into  the  rear,  and  there  draw  up  as 

for  this  method  is,  that  a  constant  firo  may  be  before. 

alvwiys  kept  up.    There  are  three  different  ways        firr^  ^  ^^    ^a^^  i-^^,    jo  ^hip ;  to  beat ; 

of  platoon  firing,  viz.  standing,  advancing,  and  ^  correct ;  to  chastise, 
retreating.   But,  previous  to  eveiy  kind  of  firing,  ^         .^  ^  ^^^ 

each  r^ent  or  b^on  must  be  told  off  in  g^^  ^.j^^  idoUtrou.,  and  popi.h, 

grand  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  platoons,  ex-  p^,  ^^^  „^^  ^^  ^f  j^i,  ^^  ^^ 

clusively   of  the  grenadiers,    which   form   two  To /irk  and  whip  another's  tin.  Hudibrat. 

subdivisions  or  four  platoons  of  themselves.    In       -,,.„»,  t*t  c  ^^       .i.    r    _.i. 

firing  standing,  either  by  divisions  or  platoons,      J^  R^IN,  n.i.  Sax.  Feo«e^  the  fourth  part 

the  first  fire  is  from  the  division  or  platoon  on  of  a  vessel,  i.  e.  of  a  barrrf :  Minsheu  says,  with 

the  right;  the  second  fire  from  the  left;  the  superabundant  erudition,  from  I^t/ereiufo 

third  from  the  right  again,  and  so  on  alternately,  »°g»  because  it  is  a  little  vessel,  which  easily  may 

till  the  firing  comes  to  the  centre  platoon,  which  ^e  earned !    A  vessel  contaimng  nine  gallons, 
is  generally  called  the  color  platoon,  and  does        You  heard  o^  that  wonder  of  the  lightning  and 
not  fire,  remaining  as  a  reserve  for  the  colors.  thunder. 

Firing    advancing  is   performed    in  the  same  Which  made  the  lye  lo  much  the  louder ; 

manner,  with  this  addition,  that  before  either  JJow  list  to  mother,  that  nupacle't  brother, 

division  or  platoon  fires,  it  advances  three  paces  ^^"^  ^"  *>««»•  ^'^  »>*«»  °'  P*^*^"'    '^•»*«»- 
forward.     Firing  retreating  varies  from  either  of       Sirutt'e  eervanu  get  inch  a  haunt  about  that  ahop, 

the  former  methods;  for,  before  either  division  ^»t  i^  ^>"  «»*  ««  »"y  »>*»  «'  atrongbjer  to 

or  platoon  fires,  if  they  are  marching  from  the  ^^^  **»«"  ^^  "S*^**-  Arbmhnou 

enemy,  it  must  go  to  the  right  about;  and  after        FIRLOT,  a  dry  measure  used  in  Scotland- 

firing,  to  the  left  about  again,  and  continue  the  The  oat  firiot  contains  21ith  pinU  of  that  coun- 

retreat  as  slowly  and  orderly  as  possible.    In  try;  the  wheat  firiot  contains  about 3211  cubical 

hedge-firing  the  men  are  drawn  up  two  deep,  inches;  and  the  bariey  firiot,  thirty-one  standard 

and  in  that  order  both  ranks  are  to  nre  standing,  pints.    Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  Scotch  wheal 
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fiilot  exceeis  the  English  bushel  by  thirty-three 
cubical  inches. 

FIRM,  adj.t  V. a.,  fc  n. s.  "%     Vt,  forme;  Ital. 

Fi  Eif'iTT,  n.  «.  Ifimia  ;  lai. fmnu, 

f  iKif'LTy  adv.  itrom  Gr.  up/toQ^ 

Firm'ness,  n.  f.  y  linked,  or  bounds 

together.      Compact;    strong;     hard;    solid: 

brace,  figoratiTely,  constant;  fixed;  steady;  r^ 

solute :  as  a  verb,  to  settle;  conform ;  establish ; 

fix :  andy  as  a  substantive,  an  establishment ;  or 

the  fixed  name  of  a  mercantile  house :  firmity  is 

strength ;  solidity;  the  opposite  of  infirmity. 

The  iakes  of  his  fleth  are  joined  together :  they  an 
£nm  in  themselYea,  and  they  cannot  be  moved. 

Job  xli.  23. 
He  on  his  card  and  compass  ySriM  his  eye^ 
Hie  masters  of  his  long  experiment. 

Fam9  Qtieene, 
Of  the  death  of  the  emperor  they  advertised  Soly- 
mM3i,Jhwtmg  those  letteis  with  all  their  hands  and 
seals.  KnoUet, 

God  caused  the  wind  to  blow  to  dry  up  the  abun- 
dant slime  and  mud  o£  the  earth,  and  make  the  land 
moce^vm.  nuutQh, 

We  hold  jSrm  to  the  works  of  God,  and  to  the  sense 
which  is  God's  lamp.  Booon'f  Natural  History, 

Both  the  easiness  and  fimmeu  of  union  might  be 
coDjectared,  for  that  both  people  are  of  the  same  ian- 
gaa^.  Haywaird, 

The  strength  and,/Snn»^  of  my  assent  most  rise  and 
fail  together  with  the  apparent  credibility  of  the 
otvicct.  CkO&agworih, 

Love's  artillery  then  checks 
Hie  breastworks  of  theyfrmeif  sex. 

frltunfltntA 
It  on^Srm  land 
Thaws  not,  but  rather  heap  and  ruin  seems 
Of  andent  pile :  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice. 

UiUoiu 
He  stra^ht  obeys ; 
And  ,ySrm  believes.  /d.  Pairadiae  Lo^» 

Thou  shalt  come  of  force, 
rbough  thou  art^irmlier  fastened  than  a  rock. 

mum. 

That  thou  should'st  my  flrnmeu  doubt 
To  God,  or  thee,  because  we  have  a  foe 
May  tempt  us,  I  expected  not  to  hear.  Id, 

The  muddy  and  limous  matter  brought  down  by 
the  Vilas,  settled  by  degrees  into  %Jwm  land. 

Browne's  Vutgar  Emmrt, 
Sinking  waters,  the^rm  land  to  drain. 
Filled  the  capacious  deep,  and  formed  the  main. 


to  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  perfectly  conespoiid 
with  their  real  existence. 


The  man  that's  resolute  and  just. 
Firm  to  his  principles  and  trust. 
Nor  hopes  nur  fean  can  blind.  IFoM. 

The  common  people  of  Lucca  are  findy  peisuadedy 
that  one  Lucquese  can  beat  five  Florentines. 

Addimtik  oa  liaJtjf, 
It  would  become  by  degrees  of  greater  consistency 
andySmwieM,  so  as  to  resemble  an  habitable  earth. 


In  persons  already  possessed  with  notions  of  reli- 
gion, the  understanding  cannot  be  brought  to  change 
them,  but  by  great  examination  of  the  truth  and^/Srm- 
iMst  of  the  one,  and  the  flaws  and  weakness  of  the 
other.  SomdCt  Strwumt, 

T'u  meet  that  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their 
like. 
For  who  to  firm  that  cannot  be  seduced  ?         Settle* 

Howyecy  hard  particles,  which  touch  only  in  a 
few  points,  can  sti<^  together  Mofirmlf/,  without  some- 
thing which  causes  them  to  be  attracted  towards  one 
another,  is  difficult  to  conceive.  NewUm, 

That  body,  whose  parts  are  most  firm  in  them- 
selves, and  are  by  their  peculiar  shapes  capable  of  the 
greatest  contacts,  is  the  most  firm ;  and  that  which 
has  parts  very  small,  and  capable  of  the  least  eon- 
tact,  will  be  most  toft.  IFoodward. 
This  armed  Job  with^mmest  and  fortitude. 

iiUsrftwy. 

O  thou,  who  freest  me  from  my  doubtful  state. 
Long  lost  and  wildered  in  the  maze  of  fate  ! 
Be  present  still :  oh  goddess,  in  our  aid 
Proceed,  and^rm  those  omens  thou  hast  made ! 

Pope. 

So  from  dark  clouds  the  playful  lightnii^  springs. 
Rives  the  firm  oak,  or  prints  the  Fairy-rings. 


Kor  can  the'  Egyptian  patriarch  blame  my  muse. 
Which  for  his^mmew  does  his  beat  excuse.         Id. 

The  great  encouragement  is  the  assarance  of  a  fn- 
toxe  reward,  the  firm  persuasion  whereof  is  enough 
to  raise  us  above  any  thing  in  this  world.     Tilhtson, 
There  is  nothing  to  be  left  void  in  mfirm  building; 
eress  the  cavities  ought  to  be  filled  with  rubbish. 

DrjfdeH. 
The  powers,  said  he. 
To  yon,  and  yours,  and  mine,  propitious  be. 
And  firm  our  purpose  with  their  augury.       /d. 

Tis  ratified  above  by  every  God, 
And  Jove  has ^rmed  it  with  an  awful  nod.    Id, 
Himself  to  be  the  man  the  fates  require  ; 
I  JSrmiff  judge,  and  what  I  judge  desire.  id. 

To  this  abuse,  those  men  are  most  subject,  who 
most  confine  their  thoughts  to  any  one  system,  and 
gtve  themselves  up  into  a  firm  belief  of  the  perfection 
of  any  received  hypothesis  ;  whereby  they  come  to  be 
pCTWoadad,  that  the  terms  of  that  sect  are  so  suited 


Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop. 
Doomed  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe. 
He  curst  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill. 
And  not  the  traitors  who  betrayed  him  still ; 
Nor  deemed  that  gifte  bestowed  on  better  men 
Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 

Bjfroa* 

FIRM'AMENT,  n.  i.  J     Fr.  firmament ;  Ital. 
Firmamem'tai^  adj.    JSpan.  and  Voii.firma- 
mento ;   Lat.  firmamentwn,   from  firmut.      See 
Firm.    The  sky;  the  visible  heavens;  the  ex- 
panse over  our  heads. 

Also,  be  the  erthe  devysed  in  als  manye  parties, 
as  the  firmament ;  and  let  every  partye  answere  to  a 
degree  of  the  firmament*  Sir  J.  MamdeaiUe 

Even  to  the  heavens  their  shouting  shrill 
Doth  reach,  and  all  the^lrviamsnl  doth  fill. 

Spenter* 
I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true,  fixt,  and  resting  quality. 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmamenU. 

Shakepeare. 
The  Almighty,    whose    hieroglyphics!   characters 
are  the  uunumbered  stars,  sun  and  moon,  written  on 
these  large  volumes  of  the^/Srmameiif.  Bakigk* 

The  firmament  expanse  of  liquid,  pure. 
Transparent,  elemental  air,  diffused 
In  circuit,  to  the  uttermost  convex 
Of  this  great  roimd.         Mili<m*»  Paradim  Lett, 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 
Infirmamental  waters  dipt  above.  Dryden. 

The  steeds  climb  up  the  first  ascent  with  pain  ; 
And  when  the  middle  firmament  they  gain. 
If  downward  from  the  heavens  my  head  I  bow. 
And  see  the  earth  and  ocean  hang  below. 
Even  I  am  seised  with  horror.  AdSaomU  Omi, 
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What  an  immeasurable  ipace  is  the  firmameni, 
mhenin  a  great  number  of  stars  are  seen  with  our 
Baked  eye»  and  many  more  discovered  with  our 
glasses !  Derham't  AtirO'  JTteology, 

Ye  once  were  justly  famed  for  bringing  forth 
Undoubted  scholarship  and  genuine  worth  ; 
And  in  the^rmamerU  of  fame  still  shines 
A  glory,  bright  as  that  of  all  the  signs. 
Of  poets  raised  by  you,  and  statesmen,  and  divines. 

Cowper, 

Firmament,  in  the  ancient  astronomy,  the 
eighth  heaven  or  sphere ;  being  that  wherein  the 
fixed  stars  were  supposed  to  be  placed.  It  is 
called  the  eighth,  with  respect  to  the  seven  hea- 
vens or  spheres  of  the  planets  which  it  surrounds* 
It  was  supposed  to  have  two  motions ;  a  diurnal 
motion,  given  it  by  the  primum  mobile,  from 
east  to  west,  about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic ;  and 
another  opposite  motion  from  west  to  east ;  which 
last  it  finishes,  according  to  Tycho,  in  25,412 
years;  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  36,000;  and 
according  to  Copernicus,  in  2^8,000 ;  in  which 
time  the  fixed  stars  return  to  the  same  precise 
points  wherein  they  were  at  the  beginning.  This 
period  is  commonly  called  Plato's  year,  or  the 
great  year.  In  various  places  of  Scripture  fir- 
mament is  used  for  the  middle  region  of  the 
air.  Many  of  the  ancients  allowed,  with  the 
moderns,  that  the  firmament  is  a  fluid  matter ; 
though  Aey,  who  gave  it  the  denomination  of 
firmament,  must  have  taken  it  for  a  solid  sub- 
stance. 

FIR'MAN,  n.  f.  Fers.  phurwana ;  Arab.^r- 
maun.  A  mandate,  license,  or  order  of  Turk^ 
ish  and  Asiatic  princes.  Also  written  phirman. 
See  our  Life  of  Ali  Pacha,  vol.  i.  p.  621. 

The  king's  pAtrman  was  thus  interrupted. 

Sir  r.  Herbert. 

FIRMICUS  Matebnus  (Julius),  a  famous 
writer,  who  composed  in  Latin,  about  A.  D.  345, 
an  excellent  work  in  defence  of  Christianity,  en- 
titled De  Errore  ProflBLnarum  Religionum,  which 
is  printed  with  the  notes  of  John  Wouver. 
There  are  also  attributed  to  him  eight  books  of 
astronomy,  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius  in  1501 ; 
but  this  work  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  another  Julius  Firmicus,  who  lived  at 
the  same  time. 

FIROZEABAD,  or  Firusabad,  a  town  oi 
Persia,  in  the  Province  of  Fars,  the  ruins  ot 
which  extend  seventeen  miles  :  among  them  are 
the  remains  of  a  fine  temple,  and  of  a  ditch 
seven  miles  in  circuit,  and  in  some  places  sixty- 
eight  paces  broad.  The  modern  Firozeabad  is 
an  inconsiderable  place.  Seventy  miles  from 
Bushire. 

JFIROZEH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Delhi.  Long.  75**  1 3'  E.,  lat.  29**  1 7^  N.  As 
three  of  the  Afghan  emperors  of  Hindostan  bore 
the  title  of  Firoz  (the  victorious),  a  number  of 
towns  were  called  after  them,  of  which  many 
are  now  in  ruins. 

FIROZ KOH,  an  ancient  city  of  the  province 
of  Chore,  in  Afghaunistaun,  firequently  mentioned 
in  oriental  history.  It  was  situated  to  the  north 
of  Ghore,  and  was  the  summer  residence  of  the 
{sovereigns ;  in  its  vicinity  was  a  celebrated  tur- 
quoise mine. 


FIRST,  adj.  &  adv.  '\ 
First'begot,  adj. 

FiRSt'BEGOTTEN, 

First'born,  n.  s. 
First'created,  ad^. 
First'fruits,  n.  t. 
First'ling. 


Saxon  FiM%  p^fift 
(superlative  of  pojxc) 
Svred.font;  Goih. first'. 
>- Foremost:  the  ordina. 
of  one ;  earliest  in  time ' 
most  exalted  in  place 
or  dignity;   excellent; 


great :  as  an  adverb,  before  any  thing  else ;  often 
taking  a^  before  it;  earliest:  firstling,  as  an  ad- 
jective, means  first  brought  forth  or  bom :  as  a 
substantive,  the  first  produce. 

In  the  six  hundredth  and  fint  year,  in  the  first 
month,  Xhejirtt  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were 
dried  up  from  off  the  earth.  Genent, 

All  the  fintJmg  males  that  come  of  thy  herd,  and 
of  thy  flock,  thou  shalt  sanctify^  unto  die  Lord  thy 
God.  HeHteronomy. 

Three  pfresidents,  of  whom  Daniel  mdA  first, 

JDtmiei, 
"M  J  first  son. 
Where  will  you  go  ?  Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee.  Shahfpeare.  Coriekmus. 

Thy  air. 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  fir^. 
— A  third  is  like  the  former.  Id.  Macbeth 

The  flighty  purpose  works  overlook. 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  from  this  moment. 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  frstUngs  of  my  hand.  Id. 

First,  metals  are  more  durable  than  plants ;  se- 
condly, they  are  more  solid  and  hard  ;  thirdly,  they 
are  wholly  subterraneous;  whereas  plants  are  part 
above  earth,  and  part  under  the  earth.  Booon. 

Although  the  king  loved  to  employ  and  advance 
bishops  because,  having  rich  bishopricks,  they  carried 
their  reward  upon  themselves ;  yet  he  did  use  to  raise 
them  by  steps,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  profit  of  the 
first-fruits,  which  by  that  course  of  gradation  was  mul- 
tiplied. Id.  Henry  r  1 1. 
'M.xa'B  first  obedience.  MUton. 
Who  first,  who  last 
Roused  from  the  slumber.  Id, 
"Bis  first-begot,  we  know ;  and  sore  have  felt. 
When  his  fierce  thunder  drove  us  to  the  deep.  Id. 
Hail,  holy  light,  ofispring  of  }it9Ly*n  first-bom  !  Id. 

Last,  with  one  midnight  stroke,  all  the  first-born 
Of  Egypt  must  lie  dead.  Id,  Paradise  Lest. 

See,  Father,  what yirtl-/ruite  on  earth  have  sprung. 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man  !  Milton. 

A  shepherd  next. 
More  meek,  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  fiock. 
Choicest  and  best.  Id.  Paradise  Lost„ 

First  was  the  world  as  one  great  cymbal  made. 
There  jarring  winds  to  infant  nature  played. 

MarreU. 
The  sea  grew  white ;  the  rolling  waves  from  far 
Like  henXdt,  firH  denounced  the  watery  war. 

Drjfden, 
And  all  are  fools  and  lovers  first  or  last.       Id, 

At  first  the  silent  venom' slid  with  ease. 
And  seised  her  cooler  senses  by  degrees. 

f<f.  iSbeid. 
The  tender ^fffltfi^  of  my  woolly  breed. 
Shall  on  his  holy  altar  often  bleed.         Id.  VirgiL 
■  Truth  scarce  ever  yet  carried  it  by  vote  any  where 
at  its  ySrtl  appearance  ;  new  opinions  are  always  sus- 
pected. Loehe, 

The  first-bom  has  not  a  sole  or  peculiar  right,  hy 
any  law  of  God  and  Nature ;  the  younger  children 
having  an  equal  title  with  him.       Id,  On  Bdsicaiion^ 

First  with  the  dogs,  and  king  among  the  squires. 

Spectator, 
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TU  little  Will,  tlie  •eooxige  of  France,  state ;  or  that  to  whick  all  thin^  due  to  the 

No  godhead,  bat  the^nt  of  men.            Frior.  public  fall.    By  the  civil  law,  none  but  a  sove- 

I  fipd,  quoth  Mat,  reproof  is  vain !  reign  prince  has  a  right  to  have  a  iisc  or  public 

Who >*i  offend,  will^j/ complain.             «.  treasury.     At  Rome  the  goods  of  condemned 

The  blooming  hopes  of  my  then  vety  young  patron  persons,  if  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  public, 

hare  been  confirmed  by  most  nc^le>.f/r«<.,  ai^^^  ^^^^  ^^  publicari;    if  to  the  support  of  the 

J^rfSS^irJSnt.^^   ^*^                               /rf.  emperor,  confiscari.    See^RARiUM 

^   *    .  ^  ,  f *'    . .             ^                    .     *  FI'SCAXi,  n.  s.  &  adj.    ¥T,fitcaL  from  Latin 

Exceptmg  fish  and  insects,  there  are  very  few  or  y£,citf,  a  treasury.  Exchequer;  revenue;  a  revenue 

"^rVr*     *'.  "^  ^        .      themselveja/>^,  ^^^^      ^j^^.^^  ^^  the  public  revenue, 

withoat  the  assutance  of  parents.                   Bentleu.  *.  i  V      .l  iu        •        .     l             •  m     . 

Th.  AiriM..  of  th.  flock  «.  doomed  to  dl..  \  ^f'      •  .      ^"^             '  '  **  "n  7'a°° 

J         J,  such  Juecu  mmisters.                                       RaUigh, 

.            ..      J  r      J   f     •               .  War,  as  it  is  entertained  by  diet,  so  can  it  not  be 

Jove  sent  and  foond,  far  in  a  country  scene,  ,             •  .  •     j  u    .v       j-          is     t      j 

q.     .    .                        I      .        I    L  Ions  maintained  by  the  ordmary/iMM  and  receipt. 

Truth,  innocence,  good-nature,  look  serene  ;  ^                       *'                     '  *'                     ^  ■^ 

yrom  which  ingredients, /Srff,  the  dext'roas  boy  ^       „   .       n    ..  n        £     i    t  .i 

„.  ,j^.      .^        .uu-j        J. I  Son  Pedro   Rodnquez   Compomares, /uoa/  of  the 

Picked  the  demure,  the  aukward,  and  the  coy^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^.^j^                        ^             SwinburnB, 

The  nameless  He,  whose  nod  is  Nature's  birth,  '  FISCHER  (John  Andrew),  M.  D.  of  Erfurt, 

And  Nature's  shield  the  shadow  of  his  hand  ;  was  bom  m  1667.     He  graduated  at  his  native 

Her  diuolution  hix  suspended  smile  !  university,  where  he  became  professor  extra- 

The  great  First-Latt !                                    Yowiff.  ordinary  in  physic,  and  also  of  logic,  which  he 

And  took  his  leave  of  me,  promisiog  to  discharge  relinquished  for  the  professorship  of  pathology, 

the  debt  he  owed  me  with  the  jfiir<(  money  he  should  and  the  practice  of  his  profession.     He  died  in 

receive  ;  but  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  since.  1729,  and  wrote— 1.  Consilia  Medica,  3  vols. 

Franklin,  2.  Ilias  in  nuce*  sen  Medicina  Synoptica.  3.  Re- 

FiRST-BoRN.     See    Primogeniture.     This  sponsa  Practica. 

word  is  often  used  in  Scripture  in  a  iigurative  Fischer  (John  Bernard),  a  German  architect 

sense  for  that  which  is  first,  most  excellent,  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  about 

most  distinguished  in  any  thing.    <  The  first-born  1650,  and  went  to  Rome  to  improve  his  taste. 

of  the  poor'  (Isa.  xiv.  30.)  signifies,  the  most  He  erected  the  &mous  palace  of  Schoenbrunn, 

miserable  of  all  the  poor;  and  in  Job  (xviii.i3)  and  the  emperor,  Joseph  I.  appointed  Fischer 

*  The  first-bom  of  death;'  that  is,  the  most  ter-  his  chief  architect ;  creating  him  baron  d'Erlach. 

rible  of  all  deaths.  His  works  arc  thought  to  display  too  great  a  pre- 

First-Fruits,  primitiae,  among  the  Hebrews,  dilection  for  ornament.  The  cnurch  of  St  Charles 

were  oblations  of  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  har-  Borromeo,  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  is  his  maa- 

vest,  offered  to  God  as  an  acknowledgment  of  terpiece.    He  died  in  1724,  leaving  a  work  on 

his  sovereign  dominion.      The   first  of   these  Historical  Architecture,  01  a  collection  of  ancient 

frnits  were  offered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  buildings,  with  explanations  in  French  and  Ger- 

natioD,  being  either  two  loaves  of  bread,  or  a  man,  Vienna,  1721,  folio. 

ifaeaf  of  barley,  which  was  threshed  in  the  court  .     Fischer  (Emanuel  baron  de),  son  of   the 

of  the  temple.     Every  private  person  was  obliged  above,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mechanics, 

to  bring  bis  first-fruits  to  the  temple ;  and  tliese  and  assisted  in  several  of  the  works  conducted 

consisted  of  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  by  his  fiither.    He  constracted  steam-engines  for 

olivesy  and  dates.    There  was  another  sort  of  the  mines  of  the  Hartz,  and  other  hydraulic 

first-firaits  which  were  paid   to  God.      When  machines;  and  corresponded  with  Desaguliers 

bread  was  kneaded  in  a  family,  a  portion  of  it  and  S*Gravesande.    lie  died  in  1758. 

was  set  apart,  and  given  to  tiie  priest  or  Levite  Fischer  (John  Christian),  an  eminent  musi- 

who  dwelt  in  the  place :  if  there  was  no  priest  cian  and  performer  on  the  hautbois,  was  bom 
€3T  Levite  there,  it  was  cast  into  the  oven,  and '  at  Fribourg.    After  visiting  several  courts,  he 

consumed  by  the  fire.    These  offerings  made  a  settled  in  England,  were  he  was  much  admired 

considerable  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hebrew  for  his  skill  in  playing  and  composition.    He 

priesthood.  died  in  1800. 

Fibst-Fruits  are  frequently  mentioned   by  Fischer  (John  Frederic),  a  celebrated  Ger- 

ancieot  Christian  writers   as   one  part  of  the  man  scholar  and  editor,  was  born  at  Coburg  in 

church  revenue.    One  of  the  councils  of  Car-  1726,  and  studied  in  the  gymnasium  tliere;  pro. 

thage  enjoined,  that  they  should  consist  only  of  ceeding  afterwards  to  the  university  of  Leipsic 

grapes  and  com.  His  first  publication  was  a  Dissertation  on  the 

First-Frijits,  in  the  church  of  England,  are  Altar  of  Peace.    In  1751  he  was  chosen  co-rec- 

the  profits  of  every  spiritual  benefice  for  the  first  tor  of  the  school  of  St.  Thomas,  Leipsic,  of  which 

year,  according  to  the  valuation  thereof  in  the  he  subsequently  became  rector.    He  died  Oc- 

kxng's  books.  tober  11th,  1799.    His  labors  as  an  author  and 

First  Sight  Islavd,  one  of  the  Solomon  an  editor  were  very  considerable,  including  Re- 
islands,  in  the  South  Pacific,  first  discovered  in  marks  on  the  Greek  Grammai  of  Weller;  edi- 
1 769,  by  M.  Surville.  There  is  a  small  creek  tions  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament 
on  the  north  coast,  and  islets  and  coral  banks  by  Pasor,  the  Lexicons  of  Moeris  and  Timseus, 
round  the  island.  It  is  uninhabited  and  covered  the  works  of  Anacreon,  Theophrastus,  the  Dia^- 
witli  fmit  tre^.  Parrots  and  many  other  birds  logues  of  Plato,  and  several  other  Greek  and 
were  seen.    Lone.  149®  10'  E.,  lat.  7°  15'  S.  Latin  authors. 

PISC,  fiscns,  from  0c<tkoc,  Gr.  a  great  basket,  FISCI  Advocati,  and  Fisci  Procuratores, 

JD  the  civil  law,  the  treasury  of  a  prince  or  officers  appointed  for  the  management    of  the 
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fisc.  Among  the  cBses  enumerated  in  the  con- 
etitutions  of  the  empire,  where  it  was  their  busi- 
ness to  plead,  one  is  against  those  who  have 
been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  tu  the  fisc 
on  account  of  their  htigiousness  or  frivolous 
appnls. 

rISHy  n.s.y  v,  n.  &  o.  a. 

Fish'sr, 


Hsra  COCKS  RomeOy 
— Without  hit  roe,  like  a  dried  herring 
O  fleih,  fleeh,  how  ut  thoa/bkykd ! 


Fisb'es-boat, 

FlSH'ER-MAWy 

FlSH'SBrTOWlTy 

FlSB^ERTy 

Fish'ful,  adj. 

FiSH'-HOOK,  91.  1. 

Fish'ify,  v.  a. 

FiSH'liKG,   91.  t. 

Fish'-kettle, 

FlSH'LIKF,a(^'. 

Fish'-mfal,  fl.  s. 

Fxsh'-monger, 

Fish'-pond, 

FiSU'-SPEAK, 

Fish'-wife, 

FiSH-WOMANy 

Fish't,  adj. 


J 


Sax.  inpc;  Teut. 
fiuh;  Belg.  vtfcA; 
Goth.  and  Danish, 
fitk;  French  pIcAtf; 
Ittil.  j}e«;Ae ;  Latin, 
puris,  from  Greek, 
itx/ia^  invw,  to  drink. 
Ainsworth.  An  ani- 
mal   that    inhabits 
>- water;   the  flesh  of 
fish.  As  a  verb  neu- 
ter, to  be  employed 
in  catching  fish ;  to 
lure.    As  an  active 
verb,  to  search  wa- 
ter for  fish ;  to  search 
in  any  wa^.  A  fish- 
er-town, IS  a  town 
inhabited  chiefly  by 


fishermen  and  their  fiimilies.  To  fisbify  is  to 
convert  into  fish,  or  the  likeness  or  taste  of  fish. 
A  fish-meal  is  a  diet  of  fish,  or  abstemious  diet. 
A  fish-wife  and  fish-woman,  a  woman  that  sells 
fish.  Fish^,  consisting  or  having  the  qualities 
of,  or  inhabited  by,  fish.  The  other  compounds 
the  extracts  explain. 

Therfore  who  of  yon  axith  hif  fadir  breed,  wher  he 
•chal  geue  him  a  ttoon  ?  or  if  he  axith  y^iacA«,  whe- 
ther he  achal  ^ne  him  a  serpent  for  the  fyttche  T 

WicUf.  Luk,  xi. 
Canst  thoa  fill  hit  ikin  wiih  baibed  irons  ?  or  his 
bead  with  Jithtpeanf    Lay  thine  hand  upon  him, 
remember  the  battle,  do  no  more.       *  Job  xli.  7,  8. 
Lo  in  this  ponde  be^<A0  and  frogges  both. 
Cast  in  yonr  nette :  bat  be  yon  liefe  or  lothe. 
Hold  you  content  as  fortune  lyst  assyne  : 
For  it  is  your  owne  fjfthjff^  and  not  myne. 

oif  2 .  MoTBt 
Somer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springes. 
The  hart  hath  hunge  his  olde  head  on  the  pale. 

The  backe  in  brake  his  winter  coato  he  flynges ; 
Thtflihes  flete  with  newe  repayred  scale.         Smrry, 
We  know  that  town  is  bat  with y£iA«r«  franght. 
Where  Theseos  governed  and  where  Plato  taught. 

Sandyt, 

There  also  would  be  planted  a  good  town,  having 

both  a  good  haven  and  a  plentifal  fi$hing,     Spemer, 

1  heard  it  of  a,/!t/bin/e.      Beaumoni  and  Fteteher, 

He  smells  like  tifish,  a  very  ancient  and  JUklike 

smell.  ShaJupeare.   TempeU, 

While  others  JUk  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 

I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity.  Id, 

I  fight  when  I  cannot  chose,  and  I  eat  noJUh. 

id.  King  Leair, 
The  beasts,  the/ZcAer,  and  the  winged  fowls. 
Are  their  male  subjects.         Id.  Comedjf  ofRnron. 
In  oar  sight  the  three  were  taken  up. 
By  JUktrmm  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought  .■ 
At  length  another  seised  on  us. 
And  woold  have  reft  theySiAerv  of  their  prey. 
Had  not  they  been  very  slow  of  sail* 

ShaJupea^e* 
How  fearful 
And  dizsy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ! 
The  Jiihtrmen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice.  Id.  King  Lear, 


May  pure  eonienti 

For  ever  pilch  thaar  lento 
Upon  tbeee  downs,  these  meads,  these  racks,  the 

noontains, 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains ' 

which  we  may  every  year 

Find  when  we  come  m/Uhmg  here.    Rfoleigh. 

It  is  walled  and  guarded  with  the  ocean,  most  com- 
modious for  traffick  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
watered  with  pleasant  ySiA/U,  and  navigable  rivers. 

Camden'a  Remaim. 

Others  of  them,  in  that  time,  burned  that,^s4«r< 
town  Mousehole.  Carem*»  Surety  of  ConmaU, 

Thus  mean  in  state,  and  calm  in  sprite. 

My  fithfnd  pond  is  my  delight.  Comm. 

I  fear  to  play  the  fahmongeri  and  yet  so  large  a 
commodity  may  not  pass  in  silence.  Id. 

No  JUher  lets  down  an  empty  hook,  but  doathed 
with  a  proper  and  pleasing  bait  Bp,  Hail. 

heat  he  should  suspect  it,  draw  it  from  him. 
As  /kher$  do  the  bait,  to  make  him  follow  it. 

Denham. 
And  now  the,/SiA  ignoble  fates  escape. 
Since  Venus  owed  her  safety  to  their  shape. 

Creech, 
Lime  in  Dorsetshire,  a  little  ySiAertotm. 

Ciarendon. 
We  mortify  ourselves  with  the  diet  of  JUh,  and 
think  we  fare  coarsely  if  we  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
other  animals.  Broume. 

Few  eyes  have  escaped  the  picture  of  mermaids, 
that  is,  according  to  Horace,  a  monster  with  a  woman's 
head  above,  andySi&jf  extremity  below.  Id, 

At  length  two  monsters  of  unequal  size. 
Hard  by  the  shore,  aySiAemum  espies.        JVaUer, 

Do  scales  and  fins  bear  price  to  this  excess  ; 
You  might  have  bought  tht  ji*hermen  for  less, 

Ihyden. 

The  surgeon  left  the  fi^monger  to  determine  the 
controversy  between  him  and  the  pike.    VBttrenge, 

There  are  fitihett  that  have  wings,  that  arc  not 
strangers  to  the  airy  region  ;  and  there  are  some 
birds  that  are  inhsbitants  uf  the  water,  whose  blood  is 
as  cold  as  Juhea;  and  their  flesh  is  so  like  in  taste, 
that  the  scrupulous  are  allowed  them  on  fish-days. 

Locke. 

Fi$k-pondi  are  no  small  improvement  of  watery 
boggy  lands.  Mortimer't  Uudmndry, 

A  sharp  point,  bended  upward  and  backward,  like 
a^SiA-Aoeik.  Grew'*  Mueetmk, 

It  is  probable  that  the  way  of  embalming  amongat 
the  Egyptians  was  by  boiling  the  body  in  a  long 
cauldron  like  WLjuk-kettle,  in  some  kind  of  liquid  bal. 
s«m.  Id. 

The  king  went  down  to  a  miserable  yS<A«r-6oal  that 
Hales  had  provided.  Burnet, 

We  shall  have  plenty  of  mackerel  this  season  \  our 
fidwry  will  not  be  disturbed  by  privateers. 

Addiaofn, 

Fith-ponds  were  made  where  former  forests  grew. 
And  hills  were  levelled  to  extend  the  view.      Prior, 

After  the  great  value  the  Romans  put  upon  JUhr»^ 
it  will  not  appear  incredible  that  C.  Hirrius  should 
sell  his  fdi-ponda  for  quadragies  H.  8.  £32,291  13«. 
4d.  Arbuthnet. 

Thin  drink  doth  overcool  their  blood,  and  makinj; 
md^ny  jidt-mealt,  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  grrfn- 
sickness.  Sharp. 
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Oft,  M  he/Uhed  her  nether  realms  for  wit,  it  receires  80  much  of  the  pitch  as  will  stick 

The  goddeM  favoared  him,  and  favonn  yet.  round  it ;  then  stxowing  some  finely  powdered 

Popt,  amber  over  the  pitch  when  growing  cold,  adding 

A  soldier  now  he  with  his  coat  appears ;  |^  mixture  of  three  pounds  of  linseed  oil  and  one 

AJUier  now,  hU  trembling  angle  bean.            Id.  ^f  ^^  ^f  turpentine,  covering  the  vessel,   and 

My  aUent  mates      ^    ^  ^    ^     ,  boilinir  them  for  an  hour  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 

Bait  the  baAed  steel,  and  from  OieJUhy  flood  grinding  the  mixture,  as  it  is  viranted,  with  so 

i^^T     LfATJj'TJ^II^^l^^^^^  ^^^^  P^niice  stone  in  tine  powder  as  will  «- 

Somehave/unea  the  very  jases  tor  papers  left  tbere  -f  ^     *u              •  »             r     -:  *      tu«  a-Iw 

*.--«*  -;/                                            QunA  duce  It  to  the  consistence  of  paint.    The  nsa 

»Y  men  of  wit.                                                     ounjt,  .      j  j        .•         •   .        •  *           j             •* 

I  would  not  Uke  one  of  these  as  my  arbitrator  in  a  being  wiped  dry,  the  mixture  is  spr^  upon  it ; 

dispute  for  so  moch  as  nJiBk-pomi ;— for  if  he  reserved  and  the  gold  leaf  bemg  then  laid  on  and  genUy 

the  mod  to  me,  he  woald  be  sure  to  give  the  water  pressed  down,  the  fish  may  be  immediately  put 

that  fed  the  pool  to  my  adversary.                   Bmrke.  into  water  again,  without  any  danger  of  the  gold 

Meanwhile,  I  had  formerly  been  extremely  fond  coming  off,  for  tiie  matter  quickly  grows  haid  in 

of  Juk ;  and,  when  one  of  these  cod  was  taken  out  ifater. 

of  the  frying-pan,  I  thought  its  flavoor  delicious.  F,sh,  Gold.     See  CtprinuS. 

FranUm,  p,gg  (Simon),  a  lawyer,  bom  in  Kent,  and 

Pope's  imiuUon  of  Spenser  is  the  description  of  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^  Q,fold,  removed  in  1525  to  Gray's 

«i  alley  of  fiihwamm.                                Wartam.  ^^^^  London.    Having  here  acted  a  oart  in  a 

Fish,  in  a  ship,  a  plank  or  piece  of  timber,  play  intended  to  ridicule  cardinal  Wolsey,  he 

&stened  to  a  ship's  mast  or  yard,  to  strengthen  incurred  that  ministei^s  resentment,  and  fled  to 

it ;  which  is  done  by  nailing  it  on  with  iron  Germany,  where  he  wrote  The  Supplication  of 

spikes,  and  winding  ropes  hard  about  them.  the  Beggars,  a  Satire  upon  the  Romish  Clergy, 

Fishes,  in  heraldry,    are   the    emblems  of  which  was  answered  by  Sir  Thomas  More's  Sup- 

silence  and  watchfulness ;  and  are  borne  either  plication  of  Souls.    Heniy  VIII.,  however,  was 

upright,  imbowed,  extended,  endorsed  respects-  so  pleased  with  the  vrit  or  Fish,  that  he  granted 

ixig  each  other,  surmounting  one  another,  fretted,  him  his  protection.    He  died  in  1531. 

kc.    In  blazoning  fishes,  those  borne  feeding,  Fish   River  (Great),  a  river  of  Southern 

should  be  termed  devouring ;  all  fishes  borne  up-  Africa,  which  rises  in  the  Sneuwberg  Mountains, 

njj^t  and  having  fins,  should  be  blazoned  hauri-  and  fells  into  the  Indian  Sc^    Long.  27^  20'  E,y 

ant ;  and  those  borne  transverse  the  escutcheon,  lat.  33*^  30^  S. 

must  be  termed  naiant.  Fish  River,  a  river  of  West  Florida,  which 

Fishes,  in  natural  history,  form  the  fourth  class  runs  into  Mobile  Bay.    Long.  87^  50'  W.,  lat. 

of  yiwnaU  in  the  Linnsan  system.    Their  most  30^  30'  N. 

general  or  popular  division  is  into  fresh  and  salt  FISHACRE,  or  Fizacre  (Richard),  a  learned 

water  ones.    A  few  species  only  swim  up  into  Dominican   of   the  thirteenth  century,  was  a 

the  rivers  to  deposit  their  spawn ;  but  by  fitr  the  native  of  Devonshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford, 

greatest  number  keep  in  the  sea,  and  would  soon  He  was  the  intimate  fnend  of  Robert  Bacon, 

opire  in  fresh  water.    There  are  about  400  and  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  in  philosophy 

species  of  fishes  (according  to  Linnaeus),  of  and  divinity.     He  died  in  1248.     His  works 

which  we  know  something ;  but  the  unknown  were  very  numerous. 

ones  are  supposed  to  be  many  more;  and,  as  FISHBORN  Creek,  a  river  on  the  north  side 

they  axe  thought  to  lie  in  great  depths  of  the  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  which  runs  into  the  sea. 

sea  remote  frmn  land,  it  is  probable  that  many  Long.  1°  4'  W.,  lat.  50°  44'  N. 

species  will  remain  for  ever  unknown.    For  the  FISHER  (John),  D.D.  was  bom  at  Beverly 

subdiwisions,  characters,  and  natural  history  of  in   Yorkshire,   in    1459,  and  educated  in  that 

tte  class  of  animals,  see  Ichthyology.      Lin-  place.    In  1484  he  removed  to  Michael-house, 

Bcus's    method  of  preserving  fish  for  cabinets  Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  elected 

15  to  expose  them  to  the  air;  and,  when  they  master  in  1495.     Having  studied  divinity,  he 

acquire  such  a  degree  of  putrefaction  that  the  took  orders;  and,  becoming  eminent  as  a  divine, 

^n  loses  its  cohesion  to  the  body  of  the  fish,  it  attracted   the  notice  of  Margaret,  countess  of 

may   be  slid  ofT  almost  like  a  glove;  the  two  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  who  made 

lides  of  this  skin  may  then  be  dried  upon  paper  him  her  chaplain  and  confessor.    In  1501  he 

bke  a  plant,  or  one  of  the  sides  may  be  filled  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  and  was  elected  chan- 

with   plaster  of  Paris  to  give  the  subject  a  due  cellor  of  the  university.     In  1504  he  was  con- 

z^lompness.     A  fish  may  be  prepared,  after  it  secrated    bishop    of   Rochester;   which    small 

f^as   acquired   this  degree  of  putrefaction,  by  bishopric  he  would  never  resign,  though  he  was 

■»aViT»^  a  longitudinal  incision  on  the  belly,  and  offered  both  Ely  and  Lincoln.    The  founding  of 

anidlly  dissecting  the  fleshy  part  from  the  skin,  the  two  colleges  of  Christ  Church,  and  St.  John's, 

which   is  but  sli^tly  attached  to  it  in  conse-  in  Cambridge,  v?as  entirely  owing  to  his  infiu- 

^oeDoe  of  the  putrescency.    The  skin  is  then  to  ence  with  the  countess  of  Richmond.    On  the 

be  filled  with  cotton  and  the  antiseptic  powder  promulgation  of  Luther's  doctrine,  he  exerted 

2s  directed  for  birds ;  and  to  be  sewed  up  where  aU  his  influence  against  it,  and  is  supposed  to 

^kt   iiMnsioQ   was  made.    In  the    postnumous  have  written  the  famous  work  for  which  Henry 

;*ap«?rs  of  Mr.  Hooke,  a  method  is  described  of   VIII.  obtained  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 

r.{dmi^   live  craw-fish,  carps,  &c.,  without  in-  Faith.     Bat  in  1527,  opposing  his  divorce,  and 

•.mskf^  tbe  fish*    The  cement  for  this  purpose  is  denying  his  supremacy,  the  implacable  tyrant 

(Tepare^  by  putting  some  Burgundy  pitch  into  determined,  and  finally  effected,  his  destruction. 

eaxthen  pot,  and  warming  the  vessel  till  In   1534   the  parliament  found  him  guilty  of 
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misprision  of  treasoni    for    concealing   certain  a  space,  till  such  time  as  one  was  sent  before  to 

prophetic  speeches  of  a  fiinatical  impostor,  called  know  in  what  readinesse  the  sheriffs  were  to 

the  holy  maid  of  Kent,  relative  to  the  king's  receive  him ;  during  which  space  he  rose  out  of 

death,  and  condemned  him,  and  five  others,  in  his  chaire,  and  standing  on  his  feet  leaned  his 

loss  of  goods  and  imprisonment,  but  he  was  re-  shoulders  to  the  wall,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes 

leased  on  paying  £300  for  the  king's  use.     But  towards  heaven,  opened  his  little  book  in  his 

•n  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  having  hand,  and  said,  *  O  Lord,  this  is  the  last  time 

refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  alleging  that  ever  I  shall  open  this  book ;  let  some  com- 

that  he  was  not  convinced  that  the  king's  first  fortable  place  now  chance  unto  me,  whereby  I 

marriage  was  against  the  law  of  God,  he  was  thy  poore  servant  may  glorifie  thee  in  this  my 

attainted  by  the  parliament  of  1534,  and  com-  last  noure;'   and  with  £at  looking  into  the  book, 

mitted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  would  probably  the  first  thing  that  came  to  his  sight  were  these 

have  been  suffered  to  close  his  life,  had  not  Pope  words,  *  Hsc  est  autem  vita  etema,  ut  cognos- 

Pkul  III.  created  this  zealous  adherent  to  his  cant  te,  solum  verum  Deum,  et  quem  misistr' 

cause  a  member  of  the  college  of  cardinals.  Jesum   Christum.      Ego   te    glorificavi   suonr 

Heniy  on  hearing  that  Fisher  intended  to  accept  terram,  opus  consummavi  quod  dedisti  mihjl^i , 

of  the  dignity,  exclaimed  in  a  rage,  ^  Yea,  is  he  faciam  :  et  nunc  clarifica  tu  me.   Pater,  ap|iid 

so  lusty  ?  well,  let  the  pope  send  him  a  hat  when  temetipsum   claritate  quam  habui   priusquam^ 

he  will,  he  shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders,  for  I  &c.  ;*  and  with  that  he  shut  the  book  together, 

will  leave  him  never  a  bead  to  set  it  on.'    In  and  said, '  Here  is  even  learning  enough  for  me 

Sursuance  of  this  bloody  intention  the  king  sent  to  my  life's  end.'  And  to  the  sheriffs  being 
^ich  the  solicitor-general,  under  pretence  of  ready  for  him,  he  was  taken  up  again  among 
consulting  the  bishop  on  a  case  of  conscience,  certain  of  the  sheriffs*  men^  with  a  new  and 
but  really  with  a  design  to  draw  him  into  a  con-  much  greater  company  of  weapons  than  was 
versation  concerning  the  supremacy.  The  before,  and  carried  to  the  scaffold  on  thr  Tower  ^ 
honest  old  bishop  spoke  his  mind  without  hill,  otherwise  called  East  Smithfield,  himselfe 
reserve,  and  an  indictment  and  conviction  of  '  praying  all  the  way,  and  recording  upon  the 
hiffh  treason  was  the  consequence.  He  was  words  which  he  before  had  read ;  and  when  he 
beneaded  on  Tower  hill  on  the  22nd  June  1535,  was  come  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  they  that 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  carried  him  offered  to  help  him  up  the  staiTes ; 
wrote  several  treatises  against  Luther,  and  other  but  then  said  he,  <  Nay,  masters,  seeing  I  am 
works,  which  were  printed  at  Wurtzburgh,  in  come  so  farre,  let  me  alone,  and  ye  shall  see  roe 
1597,  in  1  vol.  folio.  An  interesting  picture  of  shift  for  myself  well  enough;'  and  so  went  up 
the  character  of  this  prelate  and  his  times  is  the  staires  without  any  helpe,  so  lively,  that  it 
presented  in  the  following  ancient  narrative  of  was  merveile  to  them  that  knew  before  of  his 
nis  execution : — '  About  nine  of  the  clock,  the  debility  and  weakness  **,  But  as  he  was  mount- 
Lieutenant  came  againe  to  the  bishop,  and,  find-  ing  up  the  staires,  the  south-east  sun  was  shining 
I  ing  him  almost  ready,  said  that  he  was  come  now  very  bright  in  his  face,  whereupon  he  said  to 
f                              for  him  ;  *  I  will  wait  upon  you  straight,'  said  himselfe    these  words,    lifting  up    his   hands, 

he,  *  as  fast  as  this  thin  body  of  mine  will  give  '  Accedite  ad  eum,  et  illuminamini,  et  fiacies 

me  leave.'    Then  said  he  to  his  man,  *  Reach  vestra  non  confundetur.*    By  that  time  he  was 

me  my  furred  tippet  to  put  about  my  neck.'  upon  the  scaffold  it  was  about  ten  of  the  clock, 

*  0  my  lord,'  said  the  lieutenant,  'what  need  where  the  executioner  being  ready  to  do  his 

you  be  so  careful  for  your  health  for  this  little  office,  kneeled  down  to  him,  as  the  fashion  is, 

time,  being,  as  yourself  knoweth,  not  much  and  asked  him  forgivenesse :  '  I  forgive  thee,' 

above  an  hour  ? '    *  I  think  no  otherwise,'  said  said  he, '  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  trust  thou 

this  blessed  father;  *  but  yet  in  the  mean  time  I  shalt  see  me  overcome  this  storm  lustily.'    Then 

will  keep  royselfe  as  well  as  I  can,  till  the  very  was  his  gown  and  tippet  taken  from  him,  and 

lime  of^  my  execution ;  for  I  tell  you  truth,  he  stood  in  his  doublet  and  hose  in  sight  of  all 

though  I  have,  I  thank  our  Lord,  a  very  good  the  people,  whereof  was  no  small  number  as> 

desire  and  a  willing  roinde  to  die  at  this  time,  sembled  to  see  his  execution.    There  was  to  be 

and  so  trust  of  his  infinite  mercy  and  goodnesse  seen  a  long,  lean,  and  slender  body,  having  on 

he  will  continue  it,  yet  will  I  not  willingly  hinder  it  little  other  substance  besides  skin  and  bones, 

my  health  in  the  mean  time,  one  minute  of  an  insomuch,  as  most  of  the  beholders  merveiled  to 

houre,  but  still  prolong  the  same  as  long  as  I  see  a  living  man  so  farre  consumed,  for  he 

can,  by  such  reasonable  waies  and  meanes  as  seemed  a  very  image  of  death,  and  as  it  were 

Almighty  God  hath  provided  for  me.'    With  death  in  a  man's  shape,  using  a  roan's  voice  ; 

that,  taking  a  little  book  in  his  hand,  which  was  and  therefore  it  was  thought  the  king  was  some- 

a  New  Testament  lying  by  him,  he  made  a  thing  cruell  to  put  such  a  man  to  death  being  so 

crosse  on  his  forehead,  and   went  out  of  his  neere  his  end,  and  to  kill  that  which  was  dyinc:^ 

prison  doore  with  the  lieutenant,  being  so  weak  already,  except  it  were  for  pity's  sake  to  rid  him 

that  he  was  scarce  able  to  go  downe  staires ;  of  his  pain.    When  the  innocent  and  holy  man. 

wherefore,  at  the  staires  foot  he  was  taken  up  in  was  some  time  upon  the  scaffold,  he  spake  to 

a  chaire  between  two  of  the  lieutenant's  m^n,  the  people  in  effect  as  followeth : — ^  Christiai^ 

and  carried  to  the  Tower  gate,  with  a  great  num-  people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die  for  the  faith  oC 

ber  of  weapons  about  him,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Christ's  holy  Catholique  Church  ;  and  i  thanW 

sheriffs  of  London  for  execution.    And  as  they  God  hitherto  my  stomack  hath  served  me  very 

were  come  to  the  uttermost  precinct    of  the  well  thereunto,  so  that  yet  I  have  not  fearo«.1 

•iberty  of  the  Tower,  they  resteii  there  with  him  death ;  wherefore  I  desire  you  all  to  help  aii<« 
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assist  me  with  your  prayers,  that  at  the  very  bert  says  that  *  the  Pope  Paul  III.  tent  him  4 

potDt  and  instant  of  death's  stroke,  I  may  in  Cardinal's  hat,  but  unseasonably,  his  bead  beiiij^ 

that  Teiy  moment  stand  stead&st,  without  fiunt-  off/ 

ing  in  any  one  point  of  the  Catholtque  faith,  Fisher  (John),  D.D.,  a  modem  English  prcu 
iir^  from  any  fear.    And  I  beseech  Almighty  late,  was  bom  at  Hampton  in  Middlesex  in  1748 
God  of  hb  infinite  goodnesse,  to  save  the  king  his  fiither  being  at  tnat  period  curate  of  the 
and  his  realme,  and  that  it  may  please  him  to  Tillage.  Becoming  afterwards  chaplain  to  bishop 
hold  his  hand  over  it  and  send  him  good  coun-  Thomas,  Mr.  Fisher  was  by  him  presented  to 
sel.'  These,  or  like  words,  he  spake  with  such  a  the  vicarage  of  Peterborough,  in  tne  grammar- 
cheerful  countenance,  such  a  stout  and  constant  school  of  which  city  his  eldest  of  ten  sons,  the 
courage,  and  such  a  reverend  gravity,  that  he  subject  of  this  memoir,  received  the  rodiments 
appeared  to  all  men  not  only  void  of  feare,  but  of  his  education.    He  was  afterwards  removed 
also  glad  of  death.    Besides  this,  he  uttered  his  to  St  Paul's  school,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
words  so  distmctly,  and  with  so  loud  and  cleare  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  in  1766.    In  1770  he 
a  voice,  that  the  people  were  astonished  thereat,  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  with  considerable  credit;                             i 
and  noted  it  for  a  miraculous  thing,  to  heare  so  and  two  years  afterwards  succeeded  to  a  fellow- 
plain  and  audible  a  voice  come  from  so  weak  ship  at  St  John's,  of  which  college  he  also 
and  sickly  an  old  body ;  for  the  youngest  man  became  a  tutor.    While  in  thb  situation  prince 
in  that  presence,  being  in  good  and  perfect  Czartorinski  Poniatowski,  and  several  other  dis- 
health,  could  not  have  spoken  to  be  better  heard  tinguLshed  personaffes,  were  placed  under  his 
and  perceived  than  he  was.    Then '  after  these  care ;  but  it  was  to  his  integrity  in  the  election  of 
itw  words  by  him  uttered,  he  kneeled  down  on  Dr.  Chevalier  to  the  vacant  headship  of  his 
oodi  his  knees  and  said  certain  prayers,  among  college,  that  his  future  success  in  life  is  to  be 
vhich  one  was  the  hymn  of  Te  Deum  laudamus,  mainly  attributed.    It  induced  bishop  Hurd  to 
t)  the  end,  and  the  osalm  of  In  te,  Domine,  recommend  him  to  Geoige  III.  in  the  capacity 
speravi.    Then  came  tne  executioner  and  bound  of  tutor  to  prince  Edwaid,  afterwards  duke  of 
a  handkerchief  about  his  eves;  and  so  thb  holy  Kent    In  1787  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
fether,  lifting  up  hb  hands  and  heart  towards  Scrivener  of  Sibton  Abbey,  Suffolk,  and  two 
heaven,  said  a  few  prayers,  which  were  not  long,  years  afterwards  preceded  to  hb  doctor's  degree, 
hut  fervent  and  devout ;  which  being  ended,  he  In  1803  he  was  raised  to  the  bbhopric  of  Exeter, 
laid  hb  head  down  on  the  middle  of  a  Uttlo  and  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  education 
block,  where  the  executiimer  being  ready  with  a  of  the  late  lamented  princess  Charlotte.   In  1809 
sl^rp  snd  heavy  axe,  cut  asunder  hb  slender  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Salbbury*.    Dr. 
neck  at  oae  blow,  which  bled  so  abundantly  Fbherdiedin  thb  see,  in  1825,  with  the  character 
that  many  wondered  to  see  so  much  blood  issue  of  a  most  amiable  and  unostentatious,  while 
<mt  of  so  slender  and  lean  a  body.    Lord  Her-  active  churchman. 
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Fish  CRT  cs.    While  the  sea  surrounds  her  on  in  the  northern  counties,  b  universally  scarce 

every  side,  and  her  navy  shall  continue  the  bul-  and  dear;  and  through  large  portions  of  Uie 

vark  of  Great  Britain,  the  subject  of  fbheries,  country  almost  unknown.     The  only  way  in 

iod  the  encouragement  of  a  hardy  race  of  fish-  which  this  can  be  accounted  for  b,  the  entire 

cnnen,  must  ever  be  of  importance  to  thb  monopoly  of  fbh  that  has  long  been  concen- 

eountiy.     Both  have,  therefore,  from  an  early  trated  in  the  hands  of  the  London  salesmen, 

period  attracted  the  attention,  not  only  of  indivi-  Boats  to  convey  fish  fresh  to  thb  market,  gra- 

duals,  but  of  the  government.    It  is  said  that  dually  draw  off  all  the  regular  supplies  from 

Kvhf  half  of  the  known  Linnean  species  of  the  local  markets :  and  the  contrivance  of  pack- 

&sh  Sequent  our  shores.  ing  fbh  in  ice*  has  further  aided  their  absorp- 

We  cannot,  in  this  article,  attempt  more  than  tion  in  thb  one  direction.    In  the  metrooolis  the 

to  fumbh  the  reader  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  price  b  always  kept  up  sufficiently  hign  to  en- 

of  our  principal  established  fisheries,  i.e.  the  sure  a  supply;  when  there  b  any  aanger  of  the 

cod,  the  herring,  the  pilchard,  the  mackerel,  the  supply  becoming  excessive,  the  old  method  of 

«lmon,  and  the  lobster  and  oyster  fisheries,  &c.  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  to  enhance -the 

^  of  them  articles  of  food,  and  of  a  large  home  price  of  their  spices,  i.  e.  by  destroying  them,  b 

coasumption.     For  an  account  of  the  northern  resorted  to;  and  the  tricks  and  manoeuvres  of 

ttd  southern  whale-fishery,  see  those  articles.  the  fishermen,  salesmen,  and  fishmongers,  are 

We,   perhaps,  should  first  notice  the  long-  only  exceeded  by  those  of  Mark-Lane.    In  the 

nuding  compUunt  that  has  been  made  of  our  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  to  crown 

■eglect  of  fish  as  an  article  of  food.    There  can  this  modem  absurdity  in  the  supply  of  a  prin- 

^  00  question  that  the  complaint  is  just,  as  cipal  article  of  food,  uere  is  also,  unfortunately, 

<^lied  to  a  large  portion  ot  the  inhabitants  but  one  fish-market — the  favored  Billinngate 

^  thb  country.    In  the  inland  counties,  the  '  The  consequence  of  which  is,*  as  Mr.  Barrow 

iiboring    classes    seldom   or  never  touch  it;  has  observea,  'that  a  sort  of  blockade  checks 

(od  b  a  luxury  at  the  tables  of  respectable  the  supply  of  fish  for  the  metropolis;  that  large 

lilies  of  the  middle  class ;  and  salmon,  once  quantities  are  withheld  or  destroyed  as  they  ftp- 

6i  common  food  of  ail  ranks  while  in  season,  proaoh  the  maiket,  in  orUer  to  keep  up  the 
Vot.  IX.  S 
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price ;  and  2,000,000  oi'  people  are  nearly  pro-  establish  a  second,  until  the  middle  of  the  bit 

nibit^  from  the  use  of  an  article  of  food,  which  centuiy,  when  an  act  was  passed,  in  the  year 

might  be  applied  to  the  diminishing  of  the  con-  1749,  '  for  making  a  free  market  for  the  ale  d 

sumption  of  butchers'  meat  and  wheatF-corn,  to  fish  in  the  city  of  Westminster;  and  for  pre- 

the  great  relief  of  the  whole  kingdom/  Tenting  the  forestalling  and  monopolising  of 

The  '  committee  of  the  fish  association'  have  fish/    Yet,  strange  and  unaccountable  as  it  miy 

enumerated  four  principal  impediments  to  an  appear,  this  act  was  then,  and  has  since  remained 

increased  supply  and  distribution,  of  which  they  a  aead  letter.    Westminster,  since  thai  time,  has 

strongly  recommend  the  removal  by  all  practi-  increased  its  population  at  least  three-fold,  and 

cable  means.    The  first,  which,  in  ^t,  produces  is  still  without  a  fish-market.     The  act  has 

the  rest,  is  the  restriction  of  the  market  to  Bil-  never  been  repealed,  and  requires  only  the  do- 

iingsgate ;  the  second  is  the  doubt  and  hesitation  mination  of  new  and  more  emcieot  commission- 

of  fishermen  in  bringing  up  to  this  only  market  ers  to  carry  it  into  effect    It,  in  the  vicinity  of 

so  large  a  quantity  of  fish  as  they  might  pro-  all  the  bridges  across  the  Thames,  fish-maAets 

cure,  under  an  uncertain  demand  for  it ;  the  were  once  established,  the  fishermen  of  Deal, 
third,  the  difficulty  and  the  increased  expense  of    Dover,  Hastings,  Brighton,  and  other  paits  of 

distribution  from  their  above-mentioned  remote  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  would  amplf 

market;  and  the  fourth,  the  uncertainty  of  the  supply  those  markets  by  land-caniage,  with  the 

price,  and  the  total  ignorance  in  which  the  ordinary  kinds  of  fish ,  in  addition  to  the  more 

public  are  kept  as  to  the  daily  state  of  the  valuable  kinds  brought  up  the  Thames;  aod  it 

supply.  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  general  use  of  fish 

'The  evils  of  the  Billingsgate  monopoly,'  in  and  about  London,  if,  when  the  Regent's 
says  the  foregoing  vmter,  *  are  strongly  exem-  canal  shall  be  opened,  two  or  three  fish-markets 
plified  in  the  case  of  mackerel,  which  is  known  were  established  near  it  for  the  supply  of  laliog^ 
to  be  scarcest  in  the  market  when  most  ton,  Pancras,  Paddington,  and  the  whole  line  of 
abundant  in  the  British  channel :  then,  indeed,  London  along  the  New  Road,  containing  an  im- 
the  mackerel  fbhery  is  abandoned  by  the  fisher-  mense  population  almost  entirely  cut  off  from 
men  for  two  reasons ;  the  one  is,  that  they  would  the  use  ot  fish. :.  The  only  arguments  in  &Tor 
be  too  cheap ;  the  other,  the  difficulty  of  distri-  of  keeping  back  the  fish,  and  throwing  them 
bution,  which  is  effected  by  fisherwomen,  who  overboard,  is  the  frequent  westerly  wind  which 
attend  daily  at  Billingsgate  to  purchase  the  prevents  Uie  fishing-vessels  from  proceeding  to 
mackerel,  and  carry  them  for  sale  to  the  diffe-  the  market  up  the  Thames;  but  that  excuse  is 
rent  parts  of  the  town :  the  attendance  of  these  now  done  away  by  the  numerous  steam-vesieh^ 
women  secures  to  the  fishermen  a  regular  custom  which  could  easily  tow  up  the  fishing^boats.' 
for  their  fish;  but  this  laborious,  and  not  always  With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  country  at  large, 
profitable  employment,  is  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  fish  has,  for  a  great  length  of 
the  common  fruit  comes  into  season,  the  carriers  time,  become  too  unsteady  and  unimportant  to 
and  distributors  finding  the  sale  of  strawberries,  ensure  that  regular  mercantile  supply  which  the 
gooseberries,  currants,  &c.,  a  more  pleasant  and  natural  abundance  of  fish  all  aiouna  us,  the  in- 
profitable  occupation,  with  less  risk  and  trouble,  exhaustible  natural  supply,  would  teach  us  U> 
All  the  mackerel  which  may  arrive  at  this  period,  expect  We  are  much  surprised  that  spirited 
beyond  the  estimated  demand  of  the  fishmongers,  individuals  in  the  interior  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
however  fresh  and  good,  is  thrown  into  the  tain  are  not  found  to  undertake  the  reguhurtians- 
Thames.  Perhaps,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  this  mission  of  it  from  the  coasts  ;  to  sdmnlate  the 
particular  fish,  a  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  salt  demand,  and  regulate  the  supply  as  a  matter  of 
might  be  the  means  of  procuring  and  preserving  trade :  but  into  the  vortex  of  London  monopoly 
a  considerable  stock  ot  palatable  and  nutritious  this  great  article  of  human  subsistence  has  been 
food.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  these  impe-  drawn ;  and  a  great  length  of  time,  and  many 
diments  to  a  more  extended  use  of  fish  in  the  mercantile  revolutions,  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
metropolis,  so  obviously  arising  out  of  the  char-  cover  it  from  it. 

tered  privilege  of  Billingsgate,  should  so  long  We  should,  perhaps,  add,  that  the  salt  dnties 

have  been  suffered  to  exist,  especially  as  nothing  (lately  repealed)  largely  contributed  to  the  dt»- 

more  is  required  for  the  dissolution  of  this  inju-  use  of  salt-fish  in  this  country, 

rious  monopoly  than  the  establishment  of  new  Certain  it  is  that  the  fisheries  have  not  always 

markets.    The  evils  of  this  monopoly  are  not  of  languished  for  want  of  public  enconrai^eroeot 

recent  date.     In  early  times,  there  appears  to  In  1580  a  plan  was  formed  for  raising  £80,000 

have  been  a  regularly  established  fish-market  at  for  establishing '  The  British  Fishery/    In  I6t5 

Queenhithe.    In  the  first  year  of  Henry  III.,  the  same  sum  was  raised  by  a  joint-stock  com- 

1226,  the  constable  of  the  Tower  was  ordered  to  pany.     In  1632  a  Royal  Fishing  company  was 

compel  the  boats,  arriving  with  fish,  to  proceed  established  under  the  sanction  of  Charles!.; 

to  that  market ;  and  Edward  IV.  directed  that  who,  in  order  to  increase  the  demand,  prohibited 

two  out  of  three  vessels,  arriving  with   fish,  the  importation  of  foreign  fish,  directea  a  supply 

should  proceed   to  Queenhithe,  and  the  other  to  be  furnished  for  his  fieet,  and  ordered  u^ 

remain  at  Billingsgate.    At  that  period,  the  po-  to  be  more  strictly  observed.    In  1660  parlia- 

pulation  of  London,  and  its  environs,  appears  ment  granted  a  remission  of  the  salt  duties,  and 

to  have  been  about  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  its  freed  all  the  materials  employed  in  the  fisherie* 

present  amount,  yet  it  had  then  two  fisn-markets.  from  customs  and  excise. 

The  market  of  Queenhithe,  however,  was  suf-  The  national  fishery  met  with  Rteat  eooourae^ 

fered  to  drop;  and  we  heat  of  no  attempt  to  ment  under  the  auspices  of  Chariei  II*    I* 
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1677  this  monaich  incorporated  the  duke  of 
YoriL  and  others  into  'Tne  Company  of  the 
Royal  Fishery  of  England;'  but  their  capital 
was  exhausted  in  the  purchase  and  fitting  out  of 
a  few  busses,  built  in  uolland,  and  manned  wiUi 
Dutchmen,  whidiwere  seized  by  the  French. 
In  1713  it  was  proposed  to  raise  £180,000  on 
annuities,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fish- 
ing company.  In  1749  by  the  recommendation 
of  George  II.  in  his  opening  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment, and,  in  consequence  of  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  conmions,  the  sum  of 
£500,000  was  subscribed  for  carrying  on  the 
fisheries,  under  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of 
'The  Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery,'  of 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  chosen  the  ^ 
▼emor.  This  society,  patronised  by  men  of  the 
fint  rank,  promised  fair  fi>r  a  little  time,  but 
soon  bedpan  to  languish ;  nor  was  the  large 
bounty  of  56f.  a  ton,  able  to  prevent  its  total 
fiiilure. '  The  attention  of  parliament  was  again 
called  to  this  great  national  object  in  1786,  when 
a  new  corporation  was  formed,  under  the  name 
of  'The  British  Society  for  Extending  the 
Fisheries  and  Improving  the  Sea  Coasts  of  the 
Kingdom,*  which  has  continued,  with  various 
modifications,  to  the  present  time. 

Pariiament  also  has  been  liberal  in  encou- 
faging  the  fisheries  by  bounties.  A  committee 
of  tht  house  of  commons,  in  1785,  reported 
that  tiie  herring-fishery  cost  the  country  litde 
short  of  £20,000  annutdly,  which,  on  an  average 
of  ten  years,  was  equal  to  £75  per  cent,  on  the 
▼aloe  of  all  the  fish  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
▼e»e1s  on  which  it  was  paid.  But,  as  Dr. 
Smith  has  observed,  a  tonnage-bounty,  propo> 
tioned  to  the  bunlra  of  the  ship,  and  not  to  her 
diligence  and  success  in  the  nshery,  is  not  the 
l>est  stimulus  to  exertion ;  it  was  an  encourage- 
ment for  fitting  out  ships  to  catch,  not  the  fish, 
but  the  bounty ;  or  to  mduce  rash  adventurers 
to  engage  in  concerns  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand. The  carelessness  of  sndi  persons,  and 
the  ignorance  of  those  employed  by  them  in 
caring  and  packing  the  fish,  not  only  robbed  the 
public  purse,  but  destroyed  the  character  of  the 
article  m  the  foreign  m^et ;  where,  if  saleable 
at  all,  it  fetched  only  an  inferior  price,  while  the 
skill  and  attention  of  the  Dutch  secured  for  their 
fish  that  preference  to  which  they  were  justly 
entitled.  The  recent  change  of  the  bounty, 
however,  from  the  tonnage  to  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  fish  caught  and  cured,  with  the 
regulations  adopted  by  the  acts  of  48th  and 
55th  Geo.  in.  have  had  the  good  efiect  of  raising 
the  character,  and  consequently  increasing  the 
demand  for  British  fish  in  the  foreign  markets, 
where  the  herrings  in  particular  are  now  held  in 
equal  esteem  with  those  of  the  Dutch.  This 
bounty,  granted  by  the  act  48th  Geo.  III.  c.  110, 
is  2«.  per  barrel  on  all  herrings  branded  by  the 
proper  ofiicers,  and  4f .  a  barrel  granted  by  the 
act  55th  Geo.  III.  c.  94,  and  is  so  considerable, 
that,  at  present,  it  amounts  to  not  less  than 
£30,000  a-year. 

The  following  is  an  official  return,  for  the  year 
ending  5th  April,  1818,  of  the  total  number  of 
vessels,  incluaing  their  repeated  voyages,  which 
hare  been  cleared  outwards  for  the  British  Hei^ 


ring  Fishery,  not  on  the  Tonnage  Bounty,  in  the 
year  ended  5th  April,  1818 ;  distinguishing  the 
number  of  men  on  board,  ib»  tonnage,  netting, 
salt,  and  barrels  carried  out. 


Vm. 

Meo. 

Tonnage. 

Netting. 

Salt. 

Barrels. 

884 

Num. 

Tons. 

Sq.  Ymrdi. 

Boeheli. 

Nninb. 

4049 

26,951J] 

2,490,660 

224,133 

125185 

The  returns  for  the  same  year  of  tiie  total 
number  of  vessels  which  were  fitted  out  in 
Scotland,  for  the  '  Open  Sea  Fishery,',  under  the 
regulations  of  the  48th  and  55th  Geo.  III.,  is  as 
under:- 


Vee. 

Tonnag. 

Men. 

Netting. 

Herring*. 

Preminma 
Paid. 

Nam. 
19 

Tons. 

Num. 
139 

Sq.  Yards. 

Barreli. 

£.      9.d, 

464a 

191,6381 

946| 

1308  0  0 

North  Britain  takes  the  lead  in  all  our  do- 
mestic fisheries.  The  whole  coast  of  Scotland 
may  indeed  be  considered  as  one  continoed 
fishery,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Shet« 
land,  or  northern  fishery,  that  on  the  east  side  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  Pentland  fiith  to  Berwick, 
and  the  western  or  Hebrides  fishery.  The  prin- 
cipal town  on  the  Shetland  Islands  is  called 
Lerwic,  situated  on  a  narrow  channel  of  the 
Main-land,  called  Brassa  or  Brassev  Sound. 
Hither  the  Dutch  and  other  foreigners  have  lieen 
accustomed  to  resort  to  the  fisheries  at  the  ap- 
pointed seasons,  when  Lerwic  has  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  continued  market  or  faiir.  The 
eastern  fisheries  along  the  shores  of  Scotland, 
though  less  considerable  than  those  on  the  coasts 
of  Shetland,  are  also  of  great  national  impor- 
tance. The  late  war,  however,  drove  our  Dutch 
neighbours  from  their  haunts.  In  1819  Mr. 
Stevenson,  the  celebrated  engineer,  thus  des- 
cribes their  re-appearance  there;  and  adds  so 
many  usefbl  reflections  on  the  subject  of  the 
fisheries  of  Scotland,  that  we  transcribe  the 
principal  part  of  his  paper  on  the  subject  origin- 
ally communicated  to  the  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Journal. 

'In  the  early  part  of  August  last  (1819), 
while  sailing  along  the  shores  of  Kincardine- 
shire, about  ten  miles  off  Dunottar  Castle,  the 
watch  upon  deck,  at  midnight,  called  out 
*  Lights  a-head.'  Upon  a  nearer  approach,  these 
lights  were  found  to  belong  to  a  small  fleet  of 
Dutch  fishermen  employed  in  the  deep-sea  fish- 
ing, cash  vessel  having  a  lantern  at  her  mast- 
head. What  success  these  plodding  people  had 
met  with,  our  crew  had  no  opportunity  of  en- 

2uiring ;  but  upon  arriving  the  next  morning  at 
raserburgh,  the  great  fishing  station  on  the 
coast  of  Aberdeen,  we  found  that  about  120 
boats,  containing  five  men  each,  had  commenced 
the  fishing-season  here  six  weeks  before,  and  had 
that  night  caught  no  less  than  about  1500  barrels 
of  herrings,  which,  in  a  general  way,  when  theie  is 
a  demand  fbr  fish,  may  be  valued  at  £l  sterhng 
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per  barrel  to  the  fishermen,  and  may  be  regarded  many  leagues  to  the  south-westward,  the  Bhtish 
as  addipg  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  perhaps  merchants  have  made  a  vast  accession  to  their 
not  less  than  £3000.  In  coasting  along  between  fishing-grounds.  In  the  small  picturesque  Baj 
Fraserburgh  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  another  of  Scalloway,  and  in  some  of  the  other  bays  and 
fleet  of  Dutch  fishermen  was  seen  at  a  distance.  Toes  on  the  wes'em  side  of  the  Mainland  of 
The  harbour  and  bay  of  Wick  were  crowded  Shetland,  the  fishing  upon  this  new  hank 
with  fishing-boats  and  btsses  of  all  descriptions,  (which  I  humbly  presume  to  term  the  Resent 
collected  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  soutnward  Fishing  Bank,  a  name  at  once  calculated  to 
even  as  flu  as  Yarmouth  and  Lowestofie.  The  mark  the  period  of  its  discovery,  and  pay  a  pro- 
Caithness  fishing  was  said  to  have  been  pretty  per  compliment  to  the  prince),  has  been  pursued 
successful,  though  not  equal  to  what  it  has  been  with  great  success.  Here  small  sloops,  of  from 
in  former  years.  fifteen  to  twenty-five  tons  burden,  and  manned 

'  In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  one  with  eight  persons,  have  been  employed.  In  the 
would  naturally  look  for  extensive  fishing  esta-  beginning  of  August  they  had  this  summer  fished 
blishments,  botn  in  herrings  and  what  are  termed  for  twelve  weeks,  generally  returning  home  with 
white  fish,  (cod,  ling,  and  tusk) ;  but  it  is  a  cu-  their  fish  once  a  week.  On  an  average,  these 
rious  fact,  that  while  the  Dutch  have  long  come  vessels  had  caught  1000  fine  cod-fish  a-week,  of 
from  their  own  coast  to  these  islands  to  fish  her-  which  about  600,  in  a  dried  state,  go  to  the  too, 
rings,  it  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  the  and  these  they  would  have  gladly  sold  at  about 
people  of  Orkney,  chiefly  by  the  spirited  and  £15  per  ton.  So  numerous  are  the  fish  upon  the 
praise-worthy  exertions  of  Samuel  Laing,  esq..  Regent  Fishing  Bank,  that  a  French  vessel,  be- 
have given  any  attention  to  this  important  longing,  it  is  believed,  to  St.  Maloes,  had  sailed 
source  of  wealth.  It  has  long  been  a  practice  with  her  second  cargo  of  fish  this  season ;  and 
with  the  great  fishmongers  of  London  to  send  though  the  fishermen  did  not  mention  this  under 
their  welled  smacks  to  fish  for  cod,  and  to  pur-  any  apprehension,  as  though  th^re  were  danger 
chase  lobsters,  around  the  Orkney  islands ;  and  of  the  nsh  becoming  scarce,  yet  they  seemed  to 
both  are  carried  alive  to  the  London  market  regret  the  circumstance,  on  account  of  their 
This  trade  has  done  much  good  to  these  islands,  market  being  thus  pre-occupied. 
and  has  brought  a  gveat  deal  of  money  to  them ;  '  Here,  and  at  Orkney,  we  had  the  pleasure  to 
but  still  it  is  of  a  more  circumscribed  nature,  see  many  ships  arriving  from  the  wl^e-fishing, 
and  is  less  calculated  to  swell  the  national  and  parting  with  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
wealth,  than  the  herring  and  white  fishery  in  crews.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  are  the  crews 
general.  of  the  whalers  made  up  from  these  islands,  that 

'  Hitherto  the  industir  of  the  Orcadians  has  it  is  calculated  that  not  less  than  £15,000  in  cadi 

been  chiefly  directed  to  rarming  pursuits ;  while  are  annually  brought  into  the  islands  by  this 

the  Sbetlanders  have  been  almost  exclusively  oo-  means.      With    propriety,  therefore,    may  the 

cupied  in  the  cod,  ling,  and  tusk  fishing.    It  is  whale-fishery  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  m<»t 

doubtful,  indeed,  if,  up  to  this  period,  there  be  productive  sources  of  national  wealth  connected 

a  single  boat  belonging  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  with  the  British  fisheries, 
which  is  completely  equipped  for  the  herring        '  From  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  our 

fishery.    But  here,  again,  another  fleet  of  Dutch  course  was  directed  to  the  westward.    A  cona- 

doggers  was  seen  collecting  in  numbers  ofi"  these  derable  salmon-fishing  seems  to  be  carried  on  m 

islands,  which  is  considered  a  rich  harvest  in  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of  Lord  Reay's  Coun^ 

Holland.  So  systematically  do  the  Dutch  pursue  in  Sutherlandshire:  the  fish  are  carried  firommis 

tbe  fishing  business  upon  our  coast?,  that  their  to  Aberdeen,  and  from  thence  in  regular  tradmg 

flest  of  busses  is  accompanied  by  an  hospital-  smacks  to  London.     We  heard  little  more  of 

ship.     This  vessel  we  now  found  at  anchor  in  any  kind  of  fishing  till  we  reached  the  Harns 

Lei  wick  Roads,  and  were  inforooed  that  she  paid  Isles.  There,  and  throughout  the  numerous  \ocps 

weekly  visits  to  the  fleet,  to  supply  medicines,  and  fishing  stations  on  the  Mainland,  in  the  dis- 

and  to  receive  any  of  the  people  falling  sick,  or  tricts  of  Gairloch,  Applecross,  Lochalsh,  Gle- 

meeting  with  any  accident.  "nelg,  Moidart,  Knoidart,  Ardnamurchan,  Mull, 

*  Though  Shetland  is  certainly  not  so  much  an  Lorn,  and  Kintyre,  we  understood  that  there  was 
agricultural  country  as  Orkney,  yet  it  may  be  a  general  lamentation  for  the  disappearance  oj 
hoped  that  the  encouragement  judiciously  held  herrings,  which  in  former  times  used  to  crowd 
out  by  the  Highland  Society,  for  the  production  into  lochs  which  they  seem  now  to  have  in  some 
of  green  crops  in  Shetland,  may  eventually  have  measure  deserted.  This  the  fishermen  suppose 
the  effect  or  teaching  these  insular  farmers  the  to  be  owing  to  the  schools  being  broken  and  di- 
practicability  of  providing  fodder  for  their  cattle  vided  about  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands; 
in  the  spring  of^  the  year.  For  ages  past  this  and  they  remark,  that,  by  some  unaccountaoie 
has  been  a  great  desideratum.  The  command  of  change  in  the  habits  of  the  fish,  the  greater  num- 
a  month  or  six  weeks  fodder,  would  enable  the  ber  now  take  the  east  coast  of  Gr&it  ^"^^' 
proprietors  of  that  country  to  stook  many  of  their  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  in  Sky,  tn 
fine  verdant  isles  with  cattle,  and  to  employ  their  Lewis,  Harris,  and  Uist  Islands,  the  ^^^^^^^^l^ 
hardy  tenantry  more  exclusively  in  the  different  have  of  late  years  turned  their  attention  mn^D 
branches  of  the  fishery.  the  fishing.  Indeed  this  has  followed  as  a  naxxer 

*  It  is  well  knowD,  that,  next  to  the  Newfound-  of  necessity,  from  the  general  practice  of  con- 
land  Banks,  those  of  Shetland  are  the  most  pro-  verting  the  numerous  small  aranle  hxtos,  ^°^ 
ductive  in  ling,  cod,  tusk,  and  other  white  Ash ;  were  perhaps  neither  very  useful  to  the  t^*°^ 
and  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a  bank,  trending  nor  profitaole  to  the  laird,  into  great  w^^P 
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walks;  fo  that  &e  inhabitants  are  now  more  shire  seas,  he  >ays,  is  from  fourteen  to  forty 
geDerally  assembled  upon  the  coast  The  large  pounds.  The  grand  bank  of  Newfoundland  is 
sums  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  Cale*  about  seventy  miles  from  it,  and  is  400  miles  in 
donian  Uanal,  have  either  directly  or  indirectly  length,  and  200  in  breadth,  not  inpluding  the 
become  a  source  of  wealth  to  these  people :  they  Jaquet  and  Green  Banks,  &c. ;  the  greatest  and 
hare  been  enabled  to  furnish  themselves  with  best  part  of  it  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
boats  and  fishing  tackle,  and  for  one  fishing-  island.  The  depth  of  jpter,  according  to  go- 
boat,  which  was  formerly  seen  in  the  Hebrides  vernor  Pownall's  chart,  ^ries  from  twenty-four 
only  twenty  years  ago,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  to  sixty  fathoms.  The  greatest  number,  as  well 
that  ten  are  to  be  met  with  now.  If  the  same  as  the  Attest  and  bulkiest  fish,  are  to  be  found 
spirit  shall  continue  to  be  manifested,  in  spite  of  where  the  water  is  rough,  with  a  sandy  ground; 
all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  on  the  contrary,  they  are  lean  and  scarce  where 
the  salt  laws,  and  the  depopulating  efiects  of  the  water  is  still,  upon  an  oozy  bottom ;  and  the 
emigration,  the  British  fisheries  in  these  islands,  depth  to  which  they  seem  mostly  attached,  is 
and  along  this  coast,  with  a  little  encourage-  from  thirty  to  forty  fiithoms.  All  the  immense 
ment  will  be  wonderfully  extended,  and  we  shall  fishery  of  these  shores  is  carried  on  by  hook  and 
ere  long  see  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scot-  line  only.  In  spring  and  summer  they  use 
land  in  that  state  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  short,  and  in  winter  long  lines,  on  account  of  the 
adapted,  and  in  which  alone  their  continued  cod  keeping  nearer  the  bottom  in  that  season, 
prosperity  is  to  be  looked  for,  viz. — ^when  their  and  which  (according  to  the  fisherman's  phrase- 
valleys,  muirs,  and  mountains  are  covered  with  ology)  they  always  keep  bobbing,  that  is  playing 
flocks,  and  the  people  are  found  in  small  villages  backwards  and  forwards  by  little  and  tremidous 
on  the  shores.'  jerks  of  the  hand  and  arm,  by  which  means,  as 

in  angling,  the  line  and  hook  are  in  continual 

Sect.  I.— Of  the  Cod  Fisheet.  motion ;  and,  feeling  the  fish  the  moment  he 

bites,  they  instantly  haul  him  up.    They  are. 

The  cod,  gadut  nuorhua  of  Linn^,  peculiar  to  therefore,  all  caught  by  the  lip  or  mouth,  which 

the  Northern  Seas,  is  the  most  extensive  fishery  saves  a  great  desd  of  time,  as  the  fisherman  is 

of  which  Great  Britain  can  boast;  and   which  immediately  enabled   to   renew    the  bait,  not 

is  well  known  to  have  its  principal  rendezvous  having  to   extricate  the  hook  eitlier  from  the 

on  the  banks  of  Newfounaland,  and  the  neigh-  gorge  or  stomach ;  besides,  they  are  all  taken 

bouihood.      It  extends  itself  in  a  greater  or  less  alive,  without  being  torn  or  mangled,  a  conside- 

degree  o?er  all  the  shores  of  our  islands  in  £u-  ration  of  no  small  importance.    In  this  manner, 

rope.    See  Gadvs.    It  is  a  gregarious  and  very  on  the  cold  and  uncomfortable  banks  of  New- 

yoracioiis  fish ;  and  is  sometimes  found  to  devour  foundland,  each  expert  fisherman,  although  he 

its  own  species  :  we  need  only  add  here  that  it  can  take  but  one  at  a  time,  will  catch  from  200 

is  prolific  alnnost  beyond  belief.      Leuwenhoeck  to  300  of  their  heavy  fish  in  a  day. 
counted  9,384,000  eggs  in  a  cod  fish  of  a  mid-        Almost  all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  old 

dling   size;    Mr.    Hanmer    3,686,750    in    one  world  have  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of 

whid)  weighed  12,540  grains.  The  flesh  is  flaky,  this  inexhaustible  source  of  cod-fish.     The  Por- 

vhite,    and    firm,   exceedingly    palatable    and  tuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Spaniards,  the  first 

irholesome :    and  held    in  high    estimation  in  especially,  were  ever  very  successful  here  :  but 

f^rery  part  of  the  world.     In  our  seas  they  begin  the  French^  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  islanders, 

to  spawn  in  January,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  and  the  Americans,  are  now  the  only  competitors 

foagh  ground  among  the  rocks.    Some  continue  with  Great  Britain. 

in  roe  till  the  beginning  of  April.  They  in  ge-  The  entire  fishery  is  conducted  by  vessels  of 
neial  recover  quicker  after  spawning  than  any  from  100  to  200  tons  burden  each.  They  are 
other  fish ;  therefore  it  is  common  to  take  some  mostly  fitted  out  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ireland, 
^ood  ones  all  the  summer.  When  out  of  sea-  and  ports  in  the  English  Channel,  as  Pttole, 
son,  they  are  thin-tailed,  and  much  infested  with  Dartmouth,  &c. ;  they  carry  about  35,000  fish 
the  lernea  ateUiruif  on  the  inside  of  their  mouths,  each,  upon  an  average;  their  chief  markets  are 
The  fish  of  a  middling  size  are  most  esteemed,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Levant ;  for  the 
^d  are  chosen  by  their  plumpness  and  round-  other  parts  of  Europe  are  commonly  provided 
iiess^  especially  near  the  tail;  by  the  depth  of  with  those  taken  in  tne  British  Seas,  the  Doo^ger, 
^e  fulcus  or  pit  behind  the  head ;  and  oy  the  Wale,  or  Wese  Banks,  and  the  North  Sea.  There 
^lar  undulated  appearance  of  the  sides,  as  are  besides  these  large  vessels,  at  least  2000 
if  they  were  ribbed.  The  glutinous  parts  small-decked  craft,  or  shallops,  from  twelve  to 
about  the  head  lose  their  delicate  flavor,  after  twenty  tons  burden,  rigged  like  the  luggers  in 
having  been  twenty-four  hours  out  of  the  water,  England  employed  in  the  fisheries  along  the 
^en  in  winter,  when  these  and  other  fish  of  this  shores  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
genus  are  in  highest  season.  One  mentioned  by  islands  of  Cape  Breton,  a  great  part  of  whose 
Mr.  Pennant,  as  the  largest  that  he  ever  heard  of  hands  is  taken  up  on  land,  in  erecting  stages, 
taken  on  our  coasts,  weighed  seventy-eight  pounds,  and  in  curing  and  drying  their  fish, 
the  length  was  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  girth  At  a  period  (1801-2)  when  our  exports  from 
nmnd  the  shoulders  five  feet.  It  was  taken  at  this  valuable  colony  did  not  much  exceed  one- 
Scarborough  in  1755,  and  wassoldfor  ashillinr.  half  of  their  value  fwo  years  afterwards,  the 
l^t  the  general  weight  of  these  fish  in  the  Y'ork-  following  was  the 
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In  the  year  1805^  the  number  of  vessels  em-  prising  that  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland 

ployed  in  the  American  fishery  here  amounted  to  are  notable  to  maintain  a  competition  against  the 

about  1500,  carrying  about  10,000  men,  and  the  American  fishermen.* 

quantity  of  fish  caught  by  them  to  800,00Q  or        In  1812,  France  having  been  driven  out  of 

900,000  quintals,  while  the  whole  produce  of  the  her  fisheries  in  this  neighbourhood,  our  ships 

British  Newfoundland  fishery  of  that  year  did  and  men  employed  here  are  said  to  have  equalled 

not  exceed  500,000  quintals;  and  the  number  of  those  of  America,  an^ounting  to  about  1500 

vessels  and  men  we  employed  did  not  amount  to  vessels  carrying  ten  men  each.    At  this  time  the 

one-half  of  that  employed  by  the  Americans !  Americans  were  permitted  to  cure  and  dry  fish 

Hie  demand  for  fish  in  our  West  India  settle-  on  any  part  of  the  shore  of  Newfoundland ;  but 

ments,  upon  an  average  of  three  years,  ending  the  abuses  this  gave  rise  to  induced  our  govern- 

1807,  was  456,221  cwt.  97,486  of  which  was  ment,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  to  cir- 

furnished  by  the  mother  country,  leaving  358,735  cumscribe  their  fishery  within  certain  limits,  and 

cwt  to  be  supplied  from  the  American  fisheries,  only  to  allow  them  the  privilege  of  curing  and 

Of  this  quantity,  above  half  was  supplied  by  the  drying  their  fish  at  certain  spots  on  the  shore. 

United  States,  using  our  salt  and  our  fishing  That  is,  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  are 

banks,  and  in  the  three  years,  only  170,610  cwt.  at  liberty  to  take  fish,  in  common  with  the  sub- 

from  our  Newfoundland  fishery,  found  a  market  jects  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  on  that  part  of 

in  the  West  Indies.  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  which  ex- 

The  causes  assigned  for  this,  in  an  able  pam-  tends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  from 

phlet  on  the  subject  of  encouraging  the  New-  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores 

toundland  fishery,  are  these : — ^'The  New  England  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts, 

fishery,  in  all  its  branches,  is  carried  on  by  shares,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly, 

each  man  having  a  proportion  of  his  own  catch,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through 

and  few  or  none  being  hired  as  servants  on  the  strait  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  northerly  in- 

wages.    By  this  mode«  the  fisherman's  interest  definitely  along  the  coast ;  and  they  are  at  liberty 

being  proportioned  to  his  industry,  he  is  actuated  also,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled 

to  labor  by  the  most  powerfiil  incentive.    The  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  part 

American  fishermen  are  remarkable  for  their  ac-  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  of  the  coast 

tivity  and  enterprise,  and  not  less  so  for  their  of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any 

sobriety  and  frugality;  and,  in  order  to  be  as  in-  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  they  are  no 

dependent  as  possible  on  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  longer  at  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  at  such 

each  fisherman  victuals  himself,  and  the  crew  portion,  without  a  previous  agreement  with  the 

take  it  in  turns  to  manage  and  cater  for  the  rest,  inhabitants  or  proprietors ;  and,  in  consideration 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  men,  provisions,  of  these  privileges,  the  United  States  renounce^ 

and  every  other  article  of  outfit,  are  procured  on  their  part,  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or 

upon  much  better  terms  in  the  United  States  than  claimed  oy  their  subjects,  to  take,  dry,  or  cu^ 

in  Great  Britain.  But  the  English  fishermen  must  fish,  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  A 

not  only  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  provisions  out  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  his  Eri- 

and  home  at  a  dear  rate,  but  must  also  carry  out  tannic  majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  in- 

with  them  a  number  of  persons  to  assist  in  the  eluded  within  the  above  mentioned  limits ;  but 

fishery,  who,  consequently,  eat  the  bread  of  idle-  may  be  admitted  to  such  bays  and  harbours,  for 

ness  on  the  passage  out  and  home;  for  the  laws  the  purpose  of  wooding,  watering,  or  repairing 

by  which  tne  colony  was  held  were  such  as  damages  only.      From   its  distance  from  the 

almost  .to  forbid  residence,  and  those  who  did  shores  of  Newfoundland,  the  Great  Bank  is  of 

reside  had  no  power  of  internal  legislation ;  they  course  free  to  all  the  world;  but  the  fishery  can 

'were  restrained  from  erecting  the  necessary  dwel-  only  be  successfully  carried  on  by  a  constant 

lings  for  themselves  and  their  servants;  they  were  and    uninterrupted    communication    with    the 

prohibited  from  enclosing  and  cultivating  the  shore. 

land,  beyond  the  planting  of  a  few  potatoes;        During  the  war  with  America  in  1813,  our 

and  firom  the  importation  of  provisions  from  the  Newfoundland    fishery  increased   largely :    the 

United  States,  except  only  on  such  conditions  as  export  of  dried  cod  alone  for  that  year  amounted 

were  not  calculated  to  afford  the  residents  much  to  946,102  quintals,  with  a  proportionate  in- 

relief.    <  From  a  system,'  says  the  author  of  the  crease  in  oil,  seal-skins,  salmon,  &c. ;  amounting 

above  pamphlet, '  the  first  object  of  which  is  to  in  value  to  £1,500,000.     Since  peace  has  be> 

withhold  that  principle  of  internal  legislation,  come  universal,  and  the  French  and  Americans 

which  is  acknowledged  to  be  indispensable  to  the  have  been  readmitted,  the  former  are  said,  by 

good  government  of  every  community,  which  their  bounties  on  all  fish  caught  here,  &c.,  to 

restrains  the  building  of  comfortable  dwellings  have  taken  in  this  fishery  300,000  quintals  of 

in  a  climate  exposed  to  the  most  inclement  win-  cod  in  one  year  (1814).    The  nature  and  value 

ter,  which  prohibits  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  of  our  own  export*  for  this  fishery,  in  that  and 

food,  and  restricts  the  importation  of  it  from  the  the  following  year,  will  appear  from  the  aiH 

only  market  to  which  the  inhabitants  have  the  nezed  Table. 
power  to  go, — firom  such  a  system  it  is  not  sur- 
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Iv  1814. 

Ivl815. 

1.  Number  of  fishing  ships,    European  and 

• 

inland  bankers,  ships  from  Nova  Scotia, 

Number  of  the  same 

&c.,  the  West  India  and  stationary  Tessels 

892 

description     .    . 

\fi36 

2.  Burden  of  the  above  mentioned  ships  . 

107,998  tons 

Of  the  same   .    .    . 

127,582 

3.  Number  of  men  belonging  to  them 

6,966 

Number  of  the  same 

7,981 

4%  Number  of  boats  kept  by  the  fishing  ship8> 
bye-boat  men  ana  inhabitants 

m 

3,241 

Number  of  the  same 

3,518 

5.  Number  of  men  employed  in  the  fishery 

and  trade  in  ships  and  boats,  and  as 

shoremen 

19,295 

Number  of  the  nme 

22,167 

6.  Quintals  of  fish  caught  and  cured  by  the 

fishins  ships,  bankers,  and  boats    . 
7.  Exported  to  Spain,   Portugal,  and   Italy, 
British  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  British 
America,  ana  the  Brasils 

865,132 

The  same  .... 

866,580 

947,811 

The  same  .... 

1,180,661 

8.  Tierces  of  SKtdmon  cured  and  sent  to  British 

and  foreign  markets       .... 

3,425 

The  same  .... 

3,752 

9.  Tons  of  train  oil  made  by  the  fishing  ships 

4,126 

The  same  .... 

4;Z96 

10.  The  number  of  seal-skins  taken 

110,275 

The  same  .... 

121,182 

11»  Tons  of  seal  oil  made         .... 

1,263 

The  same  .... 

1,397 

The  price  of  cod-fish  is  here  reckoned  at  per 
quintal,  from  15«.  to  25s.;  of  salmon,  from  65s. 
to  80j.  the  tierce ;  of  train  oil,  from  £26  to  £34 
the  ton,  and  seal  oil  generally  about  £36  the 
ton.  In  1814  the  number  of  passengers  that 
went  over  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Jersey, 
amounted  to  2800;  in  1815  they  were  6735. 
In  1815  the  population  of  residents  amounted 
to  55,284  in  summer ;  in  winter  they  aie  dimi- 
nished about  10,000. 

After  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  those  near 
Ireland,  the  coast  of  Norway,  Orkney,  and  the 
Shetland  Islands,  abound  most  with  cod-fish. 
Dr.  Hibbert  gives  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  recent  discovery  of  the  new  bank, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  the  Edinburgh 
PhilosophieiU  Journal,  January,  1820 : 

'  It  is,  I  believe,  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
since  a  few  vessels,  from  six  to  thirty-five  tons 
burden,  and  carrying  from  six  to  eight  hands, 
first  prosecuted  a  desultory  and  uncertain  fishing 
for  cod  ofif  the  coasts  of  Shetland.  They  seldom 
went  farther  to  look  for  fish  than  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Foula  and  Fair  Isle ;  and  their 
success  in  general  was  very  limited.  To  some 
of  the  vessels  thus  employee!  the  discovery  of  the 
bank  is  due.  The  first  knowledge  of  its  exists 
ence  is  contended  for  by  three  or  more  parties ; 
but  the  great  probability  is,  that  it  was  simulta- 
neous, since  the  same  cause,  which  was  the  un- 
commonly fine  spring  of  1818,  caused  almost 
every  vessel  to  seek  for  fish,  at  a  more  than 
usual  distance  from  the  coasts  of  Shetland,  and 
finding  a  very  abundant  supply  off  the  north  of 
Orkney,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  which  at^ 
tracted  Mr.  Neill's  attention,  they  fell  in  with 
the  track  of  the  cod-bank.' 

'  The  cod-bank  of  Shetland  is  described  by 
the  fishermen  as  lying  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  west  of  Foula.  That  its  extent  is  very 
^reat,  all  who  have  fished  upon  it  as^ree.  The 
information  politely  given  me  by   Mr.  Sheriff 


Duncan  of  Lerwick,  fully  corroborates  the  pre- 
vious statement  I  had  nmde  on  the  subject  last 
year.  '  The  fishing  vessels,*  says  this  gentleman, 
'  spread  themselves  so  widely  over  the  bank,  that 
it  seldom  happens  that  more  than  two  or  three 
are  in  sight  or  each  other  at  the  same  time,  yet 
they  have  never  reached  its  utmost  boundary.' 
I  shall,  however,  communicate  what  is  known  of 
its  extent,  from  the  experience  of  a  former  sea* 
son.  The  bank  appears  to  commence  near  the 
cluster  of  islands  oeahng  Uie  name  of  Orkney : 
it  is  said  to  lie  into  the  land  about  sixteen  miles. 
The  fishermen  refer  to  the  west  of  Westiay  as  iti 
origin ;  and  thence  it  is  continued  in  a  direction 
nearly  north  by  west,  having  been  variously  en* 
tered  upon  in  steering  from  the  east,  even  as  fu 
distant  as  about  twenty  miles  north-west  «f  Shet- 
land. If  this  information  be  correct,  it  woold 
give  to  what  is  known  of  the  extent  of  the  bank, 
a  distance  of  about  140  miles. 

^  Respecting  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bank, 
I  reported  lastyear,  that  it  was  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-seven  fathoms:  the  information  recently 
given  me,  assigns  to  it  a  depth  of  from  fbity  to 
fifty  fatlioms.  This  discrepance  of  opinion,  which 
is  not  of  material  consequence,  probably  arises 
firom  the  difference  of  ^observations  taken  near 
the  origin  of  the  bank  at  Orkney,  or  to  the  west 
of  Foula,  where  its  form  becomes  more  definite. 
Its  breadth  has  been  reported  to  me  as  vaiyinc 
from  eighteen  to  forty-five  miles;  here  also  I 
have  met  with  some  little  difference  of  opinion, 
which  naturally  arises  from  an  indedsKW  re- 
specting the  exact  depth  to  which  its  boundaries 
or  shelving  sides  may  be  referred,  and  which  cia 
only  be  rectified  by  extensive  souiuiings.  "Hie 
surface  of  the  huik  is  described  as  in  wot 
places  rocky,  and  in  others  sandy,  and  as  covered 
Dy  buckies,  mussels,  and  razor-fish. 

<  It  has  been  thought  that  this  bank  is  continu- 
ous with  a  cod-bank  near  the  Faroe  Islands,  not 
only  from  the  general  direction  of  the  Sbedani 
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Bank,  which  bean  towards  that  vexy  northeriy  who  concealed  from  the  rett  of  the  world  the 
and  remote  group  of  islands,  but  also  from  a  iact  of  its  existence,  or  whether  the  knowledge 
similarity  of  character  in  the  fish  caught  at  each  of  it,  if  really  acauired  by  us,  scarcely  became  an 
place.  '  The  cod  of  both  Shetland  and  Faroe  object  of  remembrance,  owing  to  our  proverbial 
haYC  been  described  to  me,*  says  Dr.  H.,  *  by  a  supineness  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  advance- 
gentleman  fiuniliar  with  the  fish,  as  gray-backed,  ment  of  the  British  fisheries?  The  independent 
spotted  with  black,  and  tinged  with  a  ring,  system  of  the  Hollanders,  and  their  little  com- 
which  is  of  a  brownish  color,  inclining  to  gray,  munication  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  the 
This  continuation,  then,  the  existence  of  which  policy  of  which  is  obvious,  is  alluded  to  by 
is  very  problematical,  may  perhaps  take  place.  Brand,  in  his  Tour  to  •Shetland,  in  the  year  1712 : 
rather  by  a  series  of  distinct  banks  in  a  eiven  'The  Dutch,'  he  remarks,  '  cannot  be  said  so 
direction,  than  by  one  that  is  uninterrupted.  properly  to  trade  with  the  country,  as  to  fish 
*  In  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  bank,  upon  their  coasts.'  In  fact  they  only  purchased 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  enquire  if  it  was  fresh  victuals  firom  the  natives,  and  a  tew  stock- 
really  known  to  those  nations  who  cannot  be  ac-  ings. 

cused  of  a  supineness  in  the  prosecution  of  their  '  The  Dutch  fishery  is  first  particularly  no* 
fisheries,  and  my  enquiries  will  be  principally  di-  ticed  by  captain  Smith,  who  in  1633,  by  order 
rected  to  the  Dutch,  who  for  nearly  three  centu-  of  the  eul  of  Pembroke,  and  the  British  Fishery 
ries  have  been  the  principal  fishers  frequenting  Company  of  London,  visited  the  islands  of  Shet- 
the  coast  of  Shetland.  land.    He  saw  1 500  sail  of  busses,  of  eighty  tons 
'  In  order  to  understand  the  history  of  the  each,  taking  herrings  on  the  coast  of  Shetland, 
Shetland  fishery,  we  must  distinguish  between  vrith  twenty  rafters  or  ships  of  war,  carrying 
those  nadons  who  prosecuted  it  through  the  me-  twenty  guns  each,  as  convoys.    But  the  coofir- 
dium  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shetland,  and  those  mation  which  he  adds  to  this  narrative,  relating 
who,  avoiding  such  an  intercourse,  obtained  the  to  a  distinct  establishment  which  the  Dutch  pos*- 
Incrative  object  of  their  visits  by  an  equipment  sessed,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  cod- 
which  rendered  them  independent  of  the  people  fishery,  is  so  remarkable,  and  is  so  involved  in  the 
whose  coasts  they  visited.    The  merchants  who  question  of  the  in^portance  of  this  new  accession 
prosecuted  the  Shetland   fishery,  through   the  to  our  national  resources,  that  I  shall  give  cap- 
medium  of  the  natives  of  the  plsure,  were  from  tain  Smith's  account  in  his  own  words.    Besides 
Hamburgh,  Lubeck,   Bremen,  and   Denmark.  1500  sail  of  herring  busses  and  twenty  waiters. 
They  occupied  booths  or  shops  in  the  country,  '  there  was  also,'  he  adds,   ^  a    small  fleet  of 
and  trafficked  with  the  Shetlanders  chiefly  for  dogger-boats,  which  were  of  the  burden  of  sixty 
ling.    This  fish  is  caught  in  deep  water,  at  a  ton,  which  did  fish  only  with  hooks  and  lines  for 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  land.     For  this  ling  and  cod.    Many  of  these  boats  and  busses 
purpose  light  six-oared  boats  are  at  present  em-  came  into  several  havens  or  sounds,  to  fit  and 
ployed,  eighteen  feet  in  Jceel,  and  six  in  beam,  trim   themselves.     One  thing  was  observable, 
the  adventurous  crews  of  which  carry  each  a  that,  within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  dogger- 
stretch  of  lines  amounting  to  6000  fiithoms,  with  boats  went  to  sea,  they  came  into  the  sound 
1200  attached  hooks.    The  German  and  Danish  again  so  full  laden  iis  they  could  swim.    The 
merchantSyWhohad  almost  exclusively  conducted  certain  number  of  dogger-boats   I   could  not 
die  Shetland  ling-fisheries  for  nearly  two  centu-  learn,  but  the  general  report  was  about  400.'  Upon 
ries,  left  these  shores  in   consequence  of  the  the  narrative  of  captain  Smith,  I  have  certain  rp- 
bounties  granted  for  the  exportation  .of  fish  from  marks  to  make.    The  dogger-boaOs  are  stated  in 
Great  Britain,  agreeably  to  the  acts  of  the  years  very  general  terms  to  fish  for  ling  and  cod ;  but 
1705  and  1714.    To  these  visitors  succeeded  whichof  those  fish  was  the  leading  object  of  their 
occasional  companies  of  Scotch  and   English  pursuit,  our  early  narrator  does  not  on  this  occa- 
merchants,  who  were   actuated    by    the    new  sion  inform  us.    It  is  well  knovni,  that  the  mode 
bounty  ;   but  eventually  the  fishery  devolved  to  of  prosecuting  the  white  fishery,  inasmuch  as  it 
the  Shetland  landholders,  whose  policy  it  was  to  has  for  its  leading  object  the  takmgof  cod  or  ling, 
parcel  out  occupations  to  a  number  of  indivi-  differs  in  certain  essential  points.    The  ling  is 
duals,    involving  at  the  same  time,  in  the  condi-  sought  for  in  deep  water ;    me  cod,  on  the  con- 
tioos  of  their  holdings,  the  obligation  to  supply  trary,   b  taken  in  the  greatest  quantity  upon 
them  at  a  stipulated  rate  with  all  the  ling  they  banks  or  on  shoals.    For  the  taking  of  ling,  long 
tanght  during  the  customary  summer  season,  lines,  baited  with  many  hundred  hooks,  are  al- 
The  fish,  when  dried,  were  chiefly  exported  to  lowed  to  remain  in  deep  water  all  night.    Hence 
the  chores  of  the  Meditemnean,  and  to  Ireland,  the  intent  of  employing  open  boats,  that  mav 
*Tbe  second  description  of  visitors  to  Shet-  not  be  driven  to  a  distance  from  their  iines.  Cod, 
laiid,  for  the  purpose  ot  prosecuting  the  fishery  on  the  contrary,  is  caught  by  hand-lines,  baited 
of  the  place,  comprehended,  as  I  stated,  that  with  single  hooks,  which  are  dropped  into  the 
people  who,  avoidmg  an  intercourse  with  the  na-  water  firom  the  sides  and  stem  of  decked  vessels. 
tfvcs  of  the  shores  which  they  rifled,  obtained  the  '  It  is  possible  to  conceive,  that  the  Dutch,  in 
htcratire  object  of  their  visits  by  an  independent  prosecuting  the  ling-fishery,  by  means  of  their 
equipment :    I  here  allude  to  the  Dutch  nation,  doggers,  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  a  drove 
An  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  their  visits  to  sail,  which,  by  restraining  the  motion  of  their  ves- 
Slietland  will  involve  in  it  the  question,  whether  sels,  prevented  them  from  being  driven  fiur  from 
the  cod-bank,  first  generally  made  known  to  the  lines  which  they  had  laid.    But  it  may  bo 
this  coontry  in  the  year  1818,  was  or  was  not  remarked  that,  whenever  the  Dutch  fleet  of  dot; 
pvevioualy  resorted  to  by  this  reserved  nation,  gers  is  described,  with  regard  to  its  particular 
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object,  it  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  intended  for  one  occasion,  a  vessel  with  six  hands  took,  in  a 
the  cud-fishery.  Thus  in  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  single  tide  or  day,  1200  fish.  The  general  result 
description  of  Shetland,  bearing  the  date  of  of  the  fishery,  however,  of  last  year,  could  not 
1711,  the  following  passage  occurs :  '  But  the  fiurly  represent  the  productiveness  of  the  bank; 
greatest  adfantage  Snetland  hath  is  from  the  since  the  vessels  which  constantly  resorted  thither 
fishing  of  herring  and  cod,  which  abound  so,  were  comparatively  few.  Notwithstanding,  thiN 
that  great  fleets  of  the  Hollanders  come  here,  and  teen  vessels,  from  ten  to  thirty-fivt'  tons  burden, 
begin  to  take  herring  upon  St.  John's  day,  with  and  having  from  six  to  eight  hands  each,  fished, 
their  busses.  But,*  the  author  adds,  Uheyatthe  upon  an  average  of  each,  twelve  inns  of  dried 
same  time  employ  hundreds  of  doggers  for  taking  fish ;  when,  in  previous  years,  the  average  was 
of  cod.'  From  what  has  been  lulFanced,  I  am  three  or  four  tons  less.  During  this  year,  how- 
disposed  to  ))elieve,  that  the  ancient  importance  ever,  a  fair  trial  of  the  bank  was  made.  Tbe 
of  the  Dutch  cod-fishery  of  Shetland  has  been  fishing  season  commenced  in  May  aikd  terminated 
much  underrated,  and  oirerlooked,  by  confound-  in  August.  The  number  of  vessels  cm  the  bank 
ing  it  with  a  fishery  of  a  different  kind ;  that  of  was  increased  fi:om  thirteen  to  twenty-five,  and 
ling  being  for  the  most  part  conducted  through  were  of  various  sizes,  from  ten  to  sixty  tons  bur- 
the  medium  of  the  natives  of  Shetland.  den,  and  manned  with  from  six  to  twelve  fiands 

'The  second  remark  which  I  have  to  make  each,  boys  included.    The  average  quantity  of 

upon  captain  Smith's  early  narration,  refers  to  cod  taken  was  much  greater  than  that  of  previ- 

the  success  of  the  Dutch  doggers.     It  may  be  ous  years,  being  not  less  than  fifteen  tons  of  dried 

observed,  that,  previous  to  the  cod-bank  being  fish  for  each  vessel,  when,  prior  to  the  year  t8l8, 

found  out  in  the  year  1818,  the  fishery,  which  a  sloop  often  took  only  six  or  seven  tons,  and 

was  conducted  round  every  part  of  the  Shetland  never  at  the  utmost  exceeded  in  this  respect 

coast,  was  highly  desultory  and  uncertain;  and  twelve  tons.  -^Some  vessels,  however,  this  year 

it  rarely  happened  that  vessels  of  only  ten  to  are  understood  to  have  obtained  from  twenty  to 

thirty  tons,  after  being  employed  a  week  in  fish-  twenty-five  tons  each. 

ing,  returned  to  their  several  harbours,  like  the  *  It  is  evident,  with  regard  to  dried  cod,'  he 
Dutch  doggers  described  by  Smith, 'so  fiiU  laden  contends, 'that  the  fish  prepared  in  Shetland 
as  they  could  swim.'  But  captain  Smith  tells  will  ever  maintain  its  pre-eminence  over  the  cod 
us,  that  vessels  capable  of  holding  a  much  greater  of  other  places.  The  Newfoundland  fishermen 
quantity  of  fish,  and  amounting  to  even  sixty  are  described  as  exposing  their  fish,  after  it  has 
tons,  came  into  the  harbours,  after  an  eight  days'  been  salted,  on  standing  flakes,  made  by  a  slight 
cruise,  full  laden.  For  the  reasons  thus  given,  wattle,  and  supported  by  poles  often  twenty 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  bank  feet  from  the  ground.  But  the  humidity  is  not 
was,  two  centuries  ago,  well  known  to  the  Dutch,  near  so  well  extracted  from  the  fish  as  when,  ac- 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  either  carefully  cording  to  the  Shetland  method,  they  are  care- 
withheld  from  this  nation  in  particular,  or,  which  fully  laid  out  upon  dry  beaches,  the  stones  of 
is  more  probable,  regarded  by  us  with  such  an  which  have  been,  during  winter,  exposed  to  the 
indifference,  that  when  the  Dutch  left  our  shores,  abrading  action  of  the  ocean,  and  are  thus  cleared 
owing  to  the  interruption  they  experienced  in  from  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  I  am  informed 
our  wars  with  them,  it  was  soon  forgotten  that  that  the  fishing  season  for  cod  might  be  success- 
such  a  bank  existed.  In  support  of  the  latter  fully  prolonged.  It  regularly  commences  in 
opinion,  a  gentleman  in  Shetland  last  year  in-  May,  and  ends  in  August ;  but  Mr.  Duncan 
formed  me,  that  he  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  remarks,  that  stout  vessels  might  be  employed 
formerly  seeing  in  an  old  Dutch  chart  the  notice  all  the  year  round,  as  the  cod  is  to  be  taken  at 
of  a  bank  to  the  west  of  Foula,  corresponding  to  all  seasons.' 
the  observations  made  in  the  year  1818.  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  says, '  I  bear  no  personal 

'For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  captain  enmity  to  the  Nevrfoundland  fisheries;  but  I 
Smith's  visit,  we  find  that  the  Dutch  still  conti-  am  persuaded  that  one  domestic  fishery  upon  our 
nued  to  prosecute  the  cod-fishing  on  the  coast  of  own  coasts,  employing  our  own  people,  though 
Shetland.  In  a  MS.  tour  of  the  late  Reverend  only  of  half  their  magnitude,  would  do  this 
George  Low,  in  my  possession,  made  through  country  infinitely  more  real  service  than  they  can 
Shetland  in  the  year  1778,  it  appears  that  this  ever  do.  They  can  never  provide  employment 
gentleman  was  present  when  Bressay  Sound  was  for  our  own  poor ;  and  they  are  not,  exclusively^ 
filled  with  Dutch  busses  preparing  to  set  out  for  nurseries  for  British  seamen.  So  far  indeed 
the  herring-fishery.  After  describing,  in  a  very  from  their  being  exclusively  so,  it  is  more  than 
particular  manner,  the  arrangements  and  eco-  doubtful  whether  their  effects  are  not  inimical 
nomy  of  this  fleet,  he  adds, '  Besides  the  herring-  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  country, 
busses,  the  Dutch  send  out  many  doggers  on  the  whilst  they  are  very  favorable  to  those  of  the 
cod-fishing.  These  are  going  and  coming  from  American  States ;  especially  if  it  should  appear, 
early  spring  through  the  whole  summer.  Each  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  persons  em- 
dogger  has  ten  men  and  two  boys,  the  half  of  ployed  in  those  fisheries,  are  emigrants  from  our 
whom  sleep  while  the  other  are  employed  in  sister  island; — ^young  men  in  the  prime  and 
fishing.'  most  valuable  part  of  life ;  who,  instead  of  sup- 

'  One  boat  alone,'  says  this  writer  afterwards,  plying  our  army  and  navy  with  sailors  and  sol- 
<  which  fished  nearly  the  whole  season  on  the  diers,  fly  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe:  leav- 
benkfOr  contiguously  to  it,  took  1 1 ,000  fish,  equal  ing  the  helpless  and  the  aged  to  be  provided  for 
to  thirty-nine  ton  of  wet  fbh,  or  fifteen  ton  of  at  the  cost,  and  by  the  labor  of  those  who  con- 
dried  fish.     I  was  indeed  informed,  that  upon  tinueat  home : — ^young  men.  who,  at  the  expira- 
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fBtan  of  tbeir  three  yean  senrice,  g^eneraliy  settle  lowed  for  the  encouragemeDt  of  British  adven- 
for  life  in  America.^  tarers :  the  first  was  of  30s.  per  ton  to  erery  buss 
0         ..     ^            ,,              --  of  seventy  tons  and  upwards.    This  bounty  was 
Sect.  U.-Of  thb  Hseaiho  Fishery.  afterwards  raised  to  5&.  per  ton,  to  be  pidd  to 
Our  chief  stations  for  this  fishery  are  off  the  such  adrenturers  as  were  entitled  to  it  by  claim- 
Shetland  and  Western  Islands,  and  off  the  coast  ing  it  at  the  places  of  rendezvous.    The  busses 
of  Norfolk,  in  which  the  Dutch  also  share.    See  are  from  twenty  to  ninety  tons  burden,  but  the 
Clufea.    There  are  two  seasons  for  it ;  the  first  best  size  is  eighty.    A  yessel  of  eighty  tons 
from  June  to  the  end  of  August,  and  the  second  ought  to  take  ten  lasts,  or  120  barrels  of  herrings^ 
in  autumn,  when  the  fogs  become  very  &vorable  to  clear  expenses,  the  price  of  the  fish  to  be  iul- 
for  this  kind  of  fishing.    The  Dutch  begin  their  mitted  to  be  a  guinea  a  barrel.    A  ship  of  this 
herring  fishing  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  employ  size  ought  to  have  eighteen  men,  and  three  boats; 
a  vast  number  of  vessels  in  it,  called  busses,  one  of  twenty  tons  should  have  six  men ;  and 
being  between  forty-five  and  sixty  tons  burden  every  five  tons  above  require  an  additional  band, 
each,  carrying  three  or  four  small  guns.    Before  To  every  ton  are  280  yards  of  nets ;  so  a  vessel 
they  go  out,  they  are  said  to  make  a  verbal  agree-  of  eighty  tons  carries  20,000  souare  yards :  each 
ment  respecting  their  conduct  on  the  voyage,  net  is  twelve  yards  long,  and  ten  deep;  and 
which  is  very  honorably  observed.    The  regula-  every  boat  takes  out  from  twenty  to  thirty  nets, 
tions  of  the  admiralty  of  Holland  are  partly  foU  and  puts  them  together  so  as  to  fi)rm  a  long 
lowed  by  most  nations :  as,  that  no  fisher  shall  train ;  they  are  sunk  at  each  end  of  the  train  by  a 
cast  his  net  vrithin  100  fathoms  of  another  boat;  stone,  which  weighs  it  down  to  the  full  extent: 
that  while  the  nets  are  cast,  a  light  shall  be  kept  the  top  is  supported  by  buoys,  made  of  sheep's 
on  the  hind  part  of  the  vessel :  that  when  a  boat  skin,  with  a  hollow  stick  at  the  mouth,  fastened 
is  bv  any  accident  obliged  to  leave  off  fishing,  tight;  through  this  the  skin  'is  blown  up,  and 
the  light  shall  be  cast  into  the  sea:  that  when  the  then  stopped  with  a  peg,  to  prevent  the  escape 
greater  part  of  a  fleet  leaves  off  fishing,  and  casts  of  the  air.    Sometimes  these  buoys  are  placed  at 
anchor,  the  rest  shall  do  the  same,  &o.   Mr.  An-  the  top  of  the  nets ;  at  other  times  the  nets  are 
dersoo,  in  his  History  of  Commerce,  attributes  suffered  to  sink  deeper,  by  lengthening  the  cords 
to  the  Scots  a  knowledge  of  great  antiquity  in  the  fastened  to  them,  every  cord  being  for  that  pur- 
herring  fishery.    He  says  that  the  Netherlanders  pose  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  long.    But  the  best 
resortra  to  these  coasts  as  eariy  as  A.  D.  836,  to  nsheries  are  generally  in  more  shallow  water, 
purchase  salted  fish  of  the  natives;  but,  imposing       Of  the  herring  fishery  in  the  Western  Isles 
on  strangers,  they  learned  the  art,  and  took  up  the  following  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Pennant, 
the  trade,  which  has  since  proved  of  such  im-  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides.    'The  fishing  is 
mense   emolument  to  the  Dutch.    Sir  Walter  always  performed  in  the  night,  unless  by  acci- 
Raleigh's  observations  on  that  head,  extracted  dent.    The  busses  remain  at  anchor,  and  send 
from  9ie  same  author,  are  extremely  worthy  the  out  their  boats  a  little  before  sun-set ;  which 
attention  of  the  curious,  and  excite  reflections  on  continue  out,  in  vrinter  and  summer,  till  day- 
the  Tast  strength  resulting  from  the  vrisdom  of  light;  often  taking  up  and  emptying  their  nets, 
well-applied  industry.    In  1603,  he  remarks,  the  which  they  do  ten  or  twelve  times  in  a  night,  in 
Dutch  sold  to  different  nations  as  many  herrings  case  of  good  success.    During  winter  it  is  a  most 
as  amounted  to  £1,759,000  sterling.     In  1615  dangerous  and  fatiguing  employ,  by  reason  of 
they  at  once  sent  out  2000  busses,  and  employed  the  greatness  and  frequency  of  the  gales  in  these 
in  them  37,000  fishermen.    In  1618  they  sent  seas,  and  in  such  gales  are  the  roost  successful 
out  3000  ships,  with  50,000  men,  to  take  the  captures :  but,  by  the  Providence  of  heaven,  the 
herrings,  and  9000  more  ships  to  transport  and  fisners  are  seldom  lost ;  and,  what  is  wonderful, 
sell  the  fish ;  which  by  sea  and  land  employed  few  are  visited  with  illness.    They  go  out  well 
150,000   men,    besides   those  first   mentioned,  prepared,  with  a  warm  great  coat,  boots,  and 
All   this  wealth  was  gotten  on  our  coasts ;  while  skin  aprons,  and  a  good  provision  of  beef  and 
our  attention  was  taken  up  in  a  distant  whale-  spirits.      The  same  good  fortune  attends  the 
fishery.    The  Scottish  monarchs  for  a  long  time  busses,  which  in  the  tempestuous  season,  and  in 
s<'em^  to  direct  all  their  attention  to  the  preser-  the  darkest  nights,  are  continually  shifting,  in 
vution  of  the  salmon-fishery ;  probably  because  these   narrow  seas,  from  harbour  to  harbour. 
their   subjects  were  novices  in  sea  affairs.    At  Sometimes  eighty  barrels  of  herrings  are  taken  in 
length  James  III.  endeavoured  to  stimulate  his  a  night  by  the  boats  of  a  single  vessel.    It  once 
great  men  to  these  patriotic  undertakings ;  for,  happened,  in  Loch  Slappan,  in  Skye,  that  a  buss 
by  an  act  of  his  third  parliament,  he  compelled  of  eighty  tons  might  have  taken  200  barrels  in 
'  certain  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  burghs,  one  night,  with  10,000  square  yards  of  net ;  but 
to  make  ships,  busses,  and  boats,  with  nets  and  the  master  was  obliged  to  desist,  for  want  of  a 
other    pertinents   for  fishing.      That  the  same  sufficient  number  of  hands  to  preserve  the  cap- 
should  be  made  in  each  burgh ;  in  number  ac-  ture.    The  herrings  are  preserved  by  salting, 
cording  to  the  substance  of  each  burgh,  and  the  after  the  entrails  are  taken  out.    This  last  is  an 
least  of  them  to  be  of  twenty  tons :  and  that  all  operation  performed  by  the  country  people,  who 
idle   men  be  compelled  by  the  sheriffs  in  the  get  three  half-pence  per  barrel  for  their  trouble ; 
country  to  go  on  board  the  same.'    Numerous  and  sometimes,  even  in  the  winter,  can  gain 
indeed  have  been  the  attempts  made  at  different  fifteen  pence  a-day.    This  employs  both  women 
periods  to  secure  this  treasure  to  ourselves,  but  and  children ;  but  the  salting  is  only  entrusted 
with  little  success.    In  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  a  to  the  crew  of  the  busses.    The  fish  are  laid  on 
▼ery  strong  effort  vnis  made,  and  bounties  al-  their  backs  in  the  barrels,  and  layers  of  salt  be 
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tween  them.  The  entrails  are  boiled  into  an  oil ;  baskets.  The  gippers  cut  their  throats,  take  oat 
600C  fish  will  yield  ten  gallons,  valued  at  one  their  guts,  and  ning  out  the  full  herrings  into 
shilling  the  gallon.  A  vessel  of  eighty  tons  one  basket,  and  the  shotten  into  another.  One 
takes  out  144  barrels  of  salt;  a  drawback  of  man  takes  the  full  basket  when  they  are  gipped, 
2m,  Sd.  is  allowed  for  each  barrel  used  by  the  •  and  carries  them  to  the  rower  back,  wherein 
foreign  exportation  of  the  fish;  but  there  is  a  there  is  salt.  One  boy  rows  and  stir4  them 
duty  of  If.  per  barrel  for  the  home  consumption,  about  in  the  salt,  and  another  takes  them,  thus 
ana  die  same  for  those  sent  to  Ireland.  The  rowed,  and  carries  them  in  baskets  to  the  pack- 
barrels  are  made  of  oak-staves,  chiefly  from  Vir-  ers.  Four  men  pack  the  herrings  into  one 
ginia;  the  hoops  from  several  parts  of  our  own  barrel,  and  lay  them,  one  by  one,  straight  and 
island,  and  are  either  of  oak,  birch,  hazel,  or  wil-  even ;  and  another  man,  when  the  barrel  is  full, 
low:  the  last  fix>m  Holland,  liable  to  a  duty.  The  takes  it  from  the  packers.  It  is  left  to  stand  a 
barrels  cost  about  3s.  each ;  they  hold  from  500  to  day  or  more  open  to  settle,  that  the  salt  may 
800  fish,  according  to  their  sizes,  and  are  made  melt  and  dissolve  to  pickle ;  after  which  it  is 
to  contain  thirty-two  gallons.  The  barrels  are  filled  up,  and  the  cooper  completes  the  work, 
inspected  by  proper  officers :  a  cooper  examines  by  heading  the  casks  very  tignt,  and  stowing 
if  they  are  good;  if  fiiulty,  he  destroys  them,  and  them  in  the  hold.  The  pickle  is  to  be  strong 
obliges  the  maker  to  stand  to  the  loss.  Loch  enough  to  sustain  a  herring ;  otherwise  the  fish 
Broom  has  been  celebrated  for  three  or  four  cen-  decay  in  it. 

furies  as  die  resort  of  herrings.    They  generally  Bishop  Watson  observes,  that  '  the  Dutch 

appear  here  in  July :  those  that  turn  into  this  bay  have  long  been  famous  for  preparing  a  salt  for 

are  part  of  the  brigade  that  detaches  itself  from  the  pickling  of  herrings,  by  which  they  have  ao- 

the  western  column  of  that  great  army  which  an-  quired  a  superiority  in  that  article  of  commerce 

nually  deserts  the  vast  depths  of  the  arctic  circle,  over  all  other  European  nations.    Their  princi- 

and  come,  heaven-directed,  to  the  seats  of  popu-  pal  secr<^  in  this  business  consists  in  evaporating 

lation,  offered  as  a  cheap  food  to  millions,  whom  the  brine  made  from  the  solution  of  bay  salt 

wasteful  luxury  or  iron-hearted  avarice  hath  de^  with  the  gentlest  fire,  and  in  mixing  with  the 

prived,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  the  wonted  brine  a  proper  quantity  of  very  sour  whey ;  the 

supports  of  the  poor.    The  migration  of  these  acid  whey  unites  itself  with  the  uncombined 

fish  from  their  northern  retreat  is  regular;  their  fixed  alkali,  and  thus  prevents  it  firom  adhering 

visits  to  the  Western  Isles  and  coasts,  certain ;  to  the  common  salt  as  it  crystallises.    Any  other 

but  their  attachment  to  one  particular  loch,  ex-  mild  acid  might  probably  answer  the  same  pur- 

tremely  precarious.    All  have  their  'turns:  that  pose.'— CAenuca/  Euayty  vol.  2.  p.  63. 

which  swarmed  with  fish  one  year,  is  totally  de-  In  the  report  of  the  Downs  Fishery,  the  com- 

serted  the  following;  yet  the  next  loch  to  it  may  mittee,  p.  21,  observe, '  that  die  periodical  shoals 

be  crowded  with  die  shoals.    These  changes  of  of  herrings,  in  their  progress  from  the  North 

place  give  often  fiill  employ  to  the  busses,  who  Sea  to  the  Channel,  appear  in  wonderful  abund- 

are  continually  shifting  tneir  harbour  in  quest  of  ance  in  their  straits,  m  the  early  part  of  Octo- 

Aews    respecting   these   important    wanderers,  ber,  and  remain  till  the  end  of  November; 

They  commonly  appear  here  in  July;  the  latter  about  which  time  they  proceed  gradually  to  the 

end  of  August  they  go  into  deep  water,  and  con-  westward,  and  are  caught  off  the  Isle  of  Wight 

tinue  there  for  some  time,  without  any  apparent  till  the  end  of  February.    Snch  is  the  profusion 

cause :  in  November  they  return  to  the  shsdlows,  of  these  fish,  while  they  continue  between  the 

when  a  new  fisherr  commences,  which  continues  Forelands,  where  they  are  necessarily  condensed 

till  January ;  at  that  time  the  herrings  become  by  the  conformation  of  the  straits,  t^t  the  quan- 

full  of  roe,  and  are  useless  as  articles  of  com-  tities  taken  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  amount  to 

merce.    Some  doubt,  whether  those  herrings  that  more  than  double  toe  average  catch  of  our  great 

appear  in  November  are  not  part  of  a  new  mi-  fishery  at  Newfoundland,  in  proportion  to  die 

gration ,  for  they  are  as  fiit,  and  make  the  same  time  and  number  of  hands  employed  in  it.    The 

appearance,  as  those  that  composed  the  first  mackerel  are  also  foimd  during  their  season,  in 

Tlie  signs  of  the  arrival  of  the  herrings  are  flocks  remarkable  abundance  in  these  straits,  whidi 

of  gulls,  which  catch  up  the  fish  while  they  skim  appear  to  form  the  limits  of  their  migration  up 

on  the  surface;  and  of  gannets,  which  plunge  and  the  channel.      In  this  neighbourhood  (Deal) 

bring  them  up  from  considemble  depths.    Both  they  generally  remain  from  May  to  July,  afford- 

these  birds  are  closely  attended  to  by  the  fishers,  ing,  like  the  herrings,  a  rich  harvest  that  seems 

Cod-fish,  haddocks,  and  dog-fish,    follow  the  to  invite  the  industry  of  the  fisherman.' — In  p.' 

herrings  in  vast  multitudes ;  Uiese  voracious  fish  26  and  28,  they  add,  that  *  Holland  has  no  her- 

keep  on  the  outsides  of  the  columns,  and  may  con-  rings  near  her  own  coast,  but  takes  them  on  the 

cur  in  driving  the  shoals  into  bays  and  creeks,  coast  of  Britain,  from  Shetland  to  the  coast  of 

In  summer  they  come  into  the  bays  generally  Sussex;  commencing  at  ihe  distance  of  250 

with  the  warmest  weather,  and  with  easy  gales,  leagues,  and  ending  at  fifty  leagues  from  her  own 

During  winter,  the  hard  gales  from  nortli-west  ports.' 

are  supposed  to  assist  in  forcing  them  into  shel-  The  Downs  Society  was  associated  in  No- 

ter.     East  winds  are  very  unfavorable  to  the  vember,  1815,  under  the  patronage  of  the  earl 

fuhery.'  of  Liverpool,  and  is  a  gratifying  example  of  the 

The  nets  being  hauled  on  board,  the  fishes  are  effect  of  spirited  associations  for  t}ic  promotion 

taken  out,  and  put  into  the  warbacks,  which  of  improvements  in  our  fisheries.      The  fish 

stand  on  one  side  of  the  vessels.     When  all  the  which  was  cured  by  that  society  in  the  preceding 

nets  are  thus  unloaded,  one  fills  the  gippers  year  (with  a  very  little,  though  very  valuable  io- 
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firom  Mr.  Sicven,  a  fishing  merchant  of  salntaiy  effects.    They  conclude  their  statement 

Xofidon)   recetred  the  first  bounty  paid  under  with  the  intelligence,  that  the  character  of  the 

the  late  act,  on  that  part  of  the  coast.    They  British  fishery  is  rising  both  at  home  and  abroad; 

sent  sixty-two  barrels  of  white  herrings  to  Bar-  for  that,  while  the  quantity  of  herrings  cured 

badoes,  Antigua,  Jamaica,  and  other  West  India  gutted  is  annually  increasing,  the  quantity  cured 

Isiands ;  Irom  whence  they  received  the  most  ungutted  is  every  year  diminishing ;  that  great 

fiKvoiable  and  gratifying  accounts  of  the  excel-  as  the  amount  of  &heiy  had  been  in  the  course 

lenoe  of  their  fish ;  which  sold   at  very  high  of  that  year,  the  demand  had  fully  kept  pace 

prices,  a  third  more  than  those  from  either  the  with  it;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  few 

United  States,  or  British  America.    See  the  Re-  herrings  remained  unsold  in  the  hands  of  the 

pari  of  the  eoaumttee  of  the  Doums  Society  of  curers.    They  further  report,  that  while  the  ex- 

FiiktitmuCs  FriemUt  17tA  Atigust,  1816.  portation  to  the  continent  of  Europe  had  nearly 

Since  the  act  of  48th  Geo.  III.,  appointing  equalled  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  ex- 

eommissioners,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  cus-  portation  to  the  West  Indies  and  Ireland  had 

ttMBS  and  excise,  to  superintend  the  distribution  increased,  a  new  market  had  opened  in  the  East 

of  boontjes,  and  the  stationing  of  officers  versed  Indies,  to  which  different  shipments  of  herrings 

in  the  trade  of  the  herring  fishery*  persons  who  had  been  made,  by  way  of  experiment  both  from 

liad  experimentally  and  practically  followed  that  Greenock  and  London :  that,  from  the  former  of 

fishery  as  a  trade,  but  who  are  excluded  from  all  these  places,  upwards  of  1300  firkins  were  ex- 

iuterest  or  participation  in  the  trade,  the  herring  ported  to  CaUcutta,  all  of  which  they  understood 

fiidiery  has  become  with  us,  as  it  was  with  the  were  purchased  by  Europeans  there  at  20t.  to 

Dutch,  an  object  of  national  concern ;  the  good  2^.  per  firkin ;  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of 

cflects  of  which  are  sensibly  fAi  in  every  part  of  the  exporter,  in  consequence  of  this  encourage- 

thm  coast,  where  it  has  regularly  been  established,  ment,  to  ship  a  larger  quantity  next  season ;  so 

By  tfab  act,  an  aimual  report  by  the  commission-  that  the  commissioners  trust,  that  India  will  soon 

of  tiieir  proceedings,  ending  the  5th  April,  become  a  permanent  and  valuable  market  for  the 

ired  to  be  presented  to  parliament  each  consumption  of  British  herrings.    The  report 

:  containing  the  details  of  the  fishery  of  concludes, '  it  is  impooible  to  state,  within  the 

the  precedii^  year,  together  with  such  observa-  compass  of  this  report,  the  advantages  resulting 

tions  acd  suggestions  as  may  have  occurred,  or  to  the  community  firom  the  prosperity  of  the 

been  communicated  to  the  commissioners,  in  the  herring  fishery ;  but  the  commissioners  think  it 

interval  between  the  reports.    In  their  report  of  their  duty  briefly  to  mention  that  the  effects 

1816,  diey  state  that  they  have  had  their  atten-  thereof  are  felt  in  almost  every  part  of  the  king- 

tioB  tnmed  to  diflerent  matters  calculated  to  im-  dom.    The  fishermen  have,  in  many  cases,  been 

piove  the  core  of  herrings,  and  to  raise  the  enabled,  by  the  produce  of  their  industry,  to  re- 

cfaaracter  of  tiie  British  fiaSbery  in  foreign  parts ;  place  the  small  boats  formerly  used,  by  new 

Aat  a  communication,  made  to  them  by  a  roer-  t>oats  of  much  larger  ilifn^nfi^f^f^  and  to  provide 

cantile  house  of  respectability,  on  the  subject  of  themselves  with  fishing  materials  of  superior 

increasing  the  exportation  of  herrings  to  the  value.    The  number  of  boats  and  of  fishermen 

continent  of  Europe,  had  been  printed,  and  has    been    greatly  increased;    while,    by   the 

disCribiited  among  the  curers  throughout  the  general  introduction  of  ihe  practice  of  gutting, 

kingdom ;  that  regulations  had  been  adopted  a   valuable    source    of  employment  ha^  been 

lor  improving  the  construction  of  barrels  intend-  opened  to  thousands  of  poor  people,  who  now 

ed  lor  bounty ;  that  the  boats  of  the  fishermen  annually  resort  to  the  coast  during  the  continu- 

bnd  been  property  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  ance  of  the  fishing  season,  and  there  earn  a 

berrings;  that  bounty  had  been  refused  on  all  decent  livelihood  in  the  operations  of  gutting 

fasuT^  not  full  of  pickle ;  and  that  the  strictest  and  packing.    New  dwelling-houses  and  build- 

«nien  had  been  given  to  the  officers  of  the  fish-  ings,  on  a  superior  construction,  for  the  curing 

csy,  to  apply  the  official  brand  in  no  case,  unless  and  storing  of  the  herrings,  are  erecting  at 

bodb  bernngs  and  casxs  were  in  every  respect  almost  every  station  along  the  coast;  while  the 

sucife  as  would  do  credit  to  the  establishment,  demand  for  home  wood  for  the  manufacture  of 

In  tlie  year  1817  the  commissioners  point  out  barrels,  affords  a  source  of  profit  and  employ- 

tbe  great  increase  that  had  taken  place  in  the  ment  to  numbers  of  people  in  the  most  inland 

expCMtation  of  British  herrings  to  the  continent  parts  of  the  country. 

of  Earope,  in  consequence  of  the  communica-       The  progress  of  the  herring-fidiery  will  best 

uoos  made  to  and  the  regulations  adopted  by  be  seen  by  a  summary  view  of  the  quantities 

tfaem,  as  contained  in  the  preceding  report;  and,  caught,  cured  for  bounty,  and  exported,  from 

m  €he  vear  1818,  they  observe  that  they  had  1815  to  1819. 

seoeived  a  memorial  on  the  subject  from  Ham-        By  the  report  of  1815,  it  appears  that  the 

bu^Eh,  signed  by  a  number  of  herring  merchants  quantity  cured  gutted  was  105,372^  barrels.    By 

«f  that  poft,  bearing  testimony  to  the  improve-  that  of  1816,  it  amounted  to  135,981  barrels, 

^  ment  that  had  taken   place  in  the  quality  of  being  an  increase  in  one  year's  fishery  of  30,608| 

'  '   herrings,  and  pointing  out  the  means  of  barrels.    The  quantity  cured  ungutted,  in  the 

their  <£aracter  still  hitter.    This  memo-  former  period,  was  54,767  barrels ;  in  the  latter 

commissioners  likewise  caused  to  be  26,670}  barrels,  being  a  decrease  of  28/>96i 

ponied,  and   distributed    among    the    curers,  barreb.    Tlie  total  quantity  brought  under  the 

tfacy  accompanied  with  such  additional  view  of  the  officers  in  1815  was  160,139^  baiiels. 

itHNis  as  they  conceived  to  be  necessary.  In  1816  it  was  162,651}  barreb,  beii^  an  increase^ 

wbidi  Aey  state  to  have  produced  the  most  co  the  whole,  of  2512;  barreb.     Ine  quantity 
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branded  for  bounty  in  1815,  was  83,376  barrels. 
In  1816  it  was  116,436,  being  an  increase  of 
33,060  barrels.  The  exports,  on  the  whole,  in 
1815,  exceeded  those  ot  1816;  but  the  gutted 
herrings  exported  in  the  latter  year  exceeded 
those  of  the  former  by  12,606|  barrels. 

In  the  year  1817  the  total  quantity  caught  was 
192,3431  barrels,  being  an  increase  of  29,691  i 
barrels.  In  the  sarae  year  the  quantity  branded 
for  bounty  was,  140,018^  barrels,  being  an  in- 
crease of  23,582|  barrels.  The  quantity  exported 
in  1817  was  138,628)  barrels,  being  an  increase 
of  30,940)  barrels. 

In  the  year  1818  the  total  quantity  caught 
was  227,691  barrels,  whereof  204,270)  were 
cured  gutted,  and  23,420 1  ungutted;  being  an 
increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  35,347)  barrels, 


and  of  48,494)  in  the  quantity  gutted ;  while 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  cured  un- 
gutted  of  13,146f  barrels.  In  this  year  the 
quantity  found  entitled  to  bounty  was  183,089^ 
being  an  increase  of  43,071  barrels.  In  the  same 
year,  the  total  quantity  exported  was  162,339)  bar- 
rels, whereof  148,147)  were  gutted,  and  14,192 
ungutted ;  being  an  increase  in  the  total  quan- 
tity of  23,71 1  barrels,  and  of  32,667  in  the  quan- 
tity gutted ;  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
quantity  ungutted  of  8956  barrels. 

But  the  report  of  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
April,  1819,  is  still  more  encouraging  than  any  of 
the  former  ones,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing accounts,  which  exhibit  at  one  riew  the  en- 
tire state  of  the  l^rring  fishery  at  the  different 
stations  in  Great  JBritain. 


Table  I. — An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Barrels  of  White  Herrings  which  have  been 
branded  for  the  'Bounty  of  4s.  and  of  3s.  6d.  per  Barrel,  in  the  year  ended  5th  April,  1819. 


For  the  boanty  of  4i. 
per  Barrel. 

For  the  boanty  of  3f. 
6d,  per  Barrel 

ToUl 
HerrinM 
branded. 

■ 
Amount  of  Boottty. 

STATIONS. 

Bqi^  packd 

Repacked. 

Bongpackd.  lU 

ipacked. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels.       £ 

tanrela. 

Barrels. 

£     s,    d 

Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Saltcoati 

»        2,074 

•             • 

•                  • 

2,074 

414  16     0 

Campbeltown  .    .    .    . 

2,525 

•             • 

*                 « 

2,525 

505     0    0 

Fort-William  , 

95 

•             • 

109 

204 

38     1     6 

Glasgow      .    , 

9,161 

2,234 

•         . 

11,395 

2,279     0     0 

Greenock    .    . 

7,186) 

15,870) 

. 

295 

23,352 

4,663     0     6 

Inverary 

3,616) 

50 

3,666) 

732     1     0 

Loch  Broom 

1,205) 

130 

1,335) 

263  17     0 

— — -  Carron 

1,516 

10 

1,526 

304  19    0 

Gilphead 

Shitdag  . 

1,093 

8 

1,101 

220    0    0 

1,102 

•         . 

1,102 

220     8     0 

Rothsay      .     . 

7,910 

632 

141 

8,683 

1,733     1     6 

Stornoway  .    . 

1,135 

22 

1,157 

230  17    0 

Stranraer     . 

1,503) 

1,503) 

300  14    0 

Tobermory 

2,294 

2,294 

458  16     0 

Bristol    .     .    . 

■                 • 

193 

193 

38  12     0 

St.  Ives  .     .     . 

244 

147 

391 

78     4     0 

Whitehaven     . 

1,314) 

2,152 

1 

5 

211 

3,692) 

732  17     0 

Anstruther  . 

7,029 

332) 

7,361) 

1,472     6    0 

Banff      .     .     . 

15,949) 

8,226 

24,175i 

4,835     2     0 

Burntisland 

f     10,851 

8,713 

19,564 

3,912  16     0 

Cromarty     , 

8,987 

1,690 

10,677 

2,135     8     0 

£yemouth  . 

6,073 

7,422 

13,495 

2,699     0     0 

Fraserburgh 

10,368 

3,197 

4 

242 

13,811 

2,756     1     0 

Helmsdale  .    . 

7,969 

3,801 

11,770 

2,354     0    0 

Leith      .    .    . 

28,983 

6,153 

35,136 

7,027     4     0 

Lybster  .    . 

7,694) 

4,866 

12,560) 

2,512     a     0 

Orkney  .    .     . 

5,979) 

2,182) 

8,162 

1,632     8     0 

Port  Gordon    . 

6,927 

4,309 

11,236 

2,247     4     0 

Wick      .    .    . 

24,761  i 

9,772 

34,533^ 

6,906  14     0 

Dover    .    .    . 

•         . 

34 

34 

6  16     0 

London       .    . 

•         . 

359 

359 

71   16     0 

Portsmouth 

40 

517 

f 

557 

111     8     0 

Yarmouth    .    . 

395) 

■             • 

a                   • 

395) 

79     2     0 

Total    .... 

185,983 

82,802) 

489 

748 

270,022) 

53,973  11     6 

Year  ended  5thApril,  1818 

Difference,  year  ended  i 
5th  April  1819.         ) 

.    131,123) 

50,875 

658 

433 

183,089) 

36,590  12    6 

54,859) 

31,927) 

169 

315 

86,933 

£17,332  19    0 

Increase. 

Increase. 

Decrease.    In 

crease.  jTotal  inc. 

Increase. 
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Table  II. — An  Aocoant  of  the  Total  Number  of  Baneb  of  White  Herrings^  which  hare  been  landed 
from  the  Fisheiy,  or  cured  on  Shore,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  Apnl  1819  ^—tn  so  &r  as  the 
same  las  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  officers  of  the  Fishery. 


Qaantit^  aod  Description  <»f  Herringt. 


Cored  for  Bounty. 


STATIONS. 


Gutted     iGntted  not 
with     a      with    a 
knife,  andlknife*  uid 

packed    |    packed 
within   24iwithin  24 
houn  after  hoots  afkcr 


Total  ftr 
Boonty. 


being 
taken. 

being 
taken. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 


Ayr,  Irrine,  > 
&  Saltcoats  3 

Campbeltown 

Fort- William 

Glasgow  .    . 

Greenock.    . 

Inveraiy  .    . 

Loch-Broom . 
-Carron. 
-Gilphead 
Shiidag. 


Rothsay 
Stomoway 


Tobennoiy 

Biistc^ 

Liverpool. 

St.  Ives    . 
IWfaitehaTen 
lAnstrutber 

Banff  .     . 
JBomtisland 

Crooiarty 
'Eyemouth 

Fiaserbtirgh 
'Helmsdale 
iLeith  .  . 
I'Lybster  . 
•Oikney  . 
IPort  GordoD 
•Wi 


2,806 

3^3 
i53| 
16^25 
24,667 
4,084 
1,383 
1,764J 
1,456 
1,667| 
10,020 
l»230i 
1,712J 
2,832| 
187 


'OOTCT  . 

'London 

Poftsmouth   . 

A'armonth        < 

I. 

Total      .  I 
Tear  ended  *>} 
5tfa  April,  ^ 
1818  .     . 


404 
3,481 
6,966 
29,170 
3,348| 
13,953| 
18,]81i 
19,482i 
21,752  i 

3,301 
19,628i 
8,714 
14,299 
61,tlH 
34 
412i 
1,139J 
6)li 


4 
139| 
137 
303i 

55 
134 

38 

11 

158 
22 

• 

22 


80| 
2261 


700 


.300,023 


\ 


2,806 

3^7 
293 
16,662 
24,970| 
4,139 
1^17 
1,802 1 
1,467 
1,667| 
10,178 
1,2524 
1,712| 
3,854| 
187 


Cored  not  for  Boonty. 


Ovttedand 

paded  not 

within  24 

boon  after 

being 

taken. 


Barrels. 


20 


634 
314 
10 
1 
354 

72 
9 


4844 

3,7074 

6,966 
29,170 

3,348  i 
13,9534 
18,1814 
20,1824 
21,752i 

3,301 
19,6284 

8,714 
14,299 
61,1114 
34 

4124 
1,1394. 

C114 


318 

150 

• 

150 

65 
463 
51 
68 
62 

• 

45 


44 


Ungatled. 


Barrels. 


462 
1,112 

610 
124 

51 
325 
64 
82 
250 
187 
•   • 
534 
1574 
134 
151 
9164 
1,4244 
50 
308 
3,6604 
1,099 
2,8504 
153 
909 
1,015 
1,6664 
167 
3,129 
46 
13 
3,7204 


2,031   302,054    1,684  i  25,372 

!  i 

203,2^5^  985  \    15,799 


Barrels  of 
Balk. 


vear  ended  f  . 
f  '5di  Apnl,  (  ' 

•  1819  .   .  ) : 


90 

768 
1174 
3814 
634 

a      a 

185 

•  a 

34 

■      a 

149 
86 
52 

783 

1,412 

1,0714 
64 

329 
1,0274 

200 

•  ■ 

420 

1,3071 

506 


66 

117 

1,709 

54 

>   . 
129 
428 


Total  Bar- 
rels not  for 
BAonty. 


Grand 
Total. 


Bands. 


Barrels. 


11,550 
7,62 1  i 


I 


98,708^;         699  ■      9,573  j      3,9284 


I  Increase- 


1  I 

Increase.'  Increase.!  Increase. 


572 

1,8804 

1174 
1,055 

219 
10 

837 

3604 
98 

154 

406 

273 

52 

1,317 

1574 
1,546 
1,2224 

9804 
2,072 
1,2274 

508 
3,8104 
1,519 
4,2234 
1,124 

963 
1,103 

1,7944 
284 

4,883 

100 

13 

3,8934 
428 


3,378 

5,4274 

4104 

17,717 

25,1894 

4,149 

1,754 

2,163 

1,565 

i;b214 

10,586 
1,5254 
1,7644 
4,1714 
3444 
1^6 
1,707 
,  4,688 
9,038 
30,39741 
3,8564 
17,764 
19,7004 
24,405  » 
22,8764 
4,264 
20,7314 
10,5034 
14,583 
65,9944 
134 
425,  j 
5,033 
1,0394 


38,606  I  340,660 
24,4051  227,691 


14,200i  112,969 


_— «.. 


I 


l 


Increase. 


Iucrea'»e. 
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Table  III.— An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Barrels  of  White  Herrings  which  have  been 
Exported  from  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  ended  5tL  of  April,  1819 ;— in  so  fiir  as  the  same  have 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Officers  of  the  Fishery. 


1 

To  oUier  pImoM  ia 

Td  placet  oat  of 

1 

Bxported  to  Izvluid. 

Sorape. 

Europe. 

Total 
Biiportad. 

STATIONS. 

Gutted. 

Ungutted. 

Gntted. 

Uagatted. 

Gutted. 

Ungnttad. 

Banvli. 

Bamls. 

Bamb. 

Baxreb. 

Bairela. 

Barrato. 

Barrels. 

Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Saltcoats  .    . 

165 

487 

•           • 

1 

• 

•          • 

652 

;  Campbeltown 

Fort-William    ...... 

1112 

1407 

*           • 

.     . 

•         • 

2519 

385 

60 

•          • 

.     . 

•          • 

445 

Glasgow 

5829 

614 

100 

.     . 

•          « 

6543 

Greenock 

38211 

163 

.     . 

27,642 

91 

31,71 7i 

Loch-Broom 

165 

60 

.     . 

♦    . 

•         • 

225 

LochShildag 

1105 

a           . 

a             . 

.     . 

•         • 

1105 

Rothesay 

1186 

294 

■             . 

.     . 

•         • 

1480 

Tobermory 

3216 

1383 

.             . 

.     . 

•              9 

4599 

Bristol 

969 

148 

.           a 

4872 

186 

6175 

Liverpool 

134 

•         • 

.         • 

2198 

1317 

3649 

St.  Ives 

172 

«         • 

.         • 

•    • 

9           m 

172 

Whitehaven 

655 

325 

.          . 

2397 

177 

3554 

Anstruther 

2069 

470 

500 

a           9 

■          a 

3039 

Banff 

4031 

m            m 

10,822 

•          • 

.          . 

14,853 

Burntisland 

2855 

252 

5463 

•           • 

.          . 

8570 

Cromarty 

2258 

665 

500 

•           • 

.          . 

3423 

Eyemouth 

1770 

•         • 

•         • 

•           • 

1770 

Fraserburgh 

4439 

332 

3705 

611 

54          9141 

Helmsdale 

2062 

«         ■ 

3580 

■         • 

a          • 

5642 

Leilh 

9674 
465 

1060 

•         • 

22,222 
926 

1638 

■         ■ 

50 

•          a 

34,644 
1391 

Lybster 

Orkney 

3452 

1330 

•         • 

800 

200 

5782 

Port  Gordon 

2600 

•         • 

1035 

•         • 

•         a 

3635 

Wick 

17,869 

520 

3170 

•         • 

■          a 

21,559 

London  ' 

4707 

•         • 

310 

42,595 

277 

47,889 

Portsmouth 

Total    .... 

30 

29384 

•         • 

20 

•         • 

298J?i 

77,1 95i 

12,508| 

52,333 

•          ■ 

82,773 

2352 

227,162 

Year  ended  5th  April  1818.  . 

44,3041 

9082 

43,368 

528 

60,475 

4582 

162,3391 

Difference,  year  ended  the  5lh 
of  April  1819      .    .    .    . 

32,891 

3426i 

8965 

528 

22,298 

2230 

1    64,822J 

Increwe. 

locreaae. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increaae. 

DecTCMe.        Total 
IncraeM. 

Sect  III. — Of  the  Pilchaud  and  Anchovy 

Fisheries. 

The  pilchard  and  the  anchovy  are,  in  &ct, 
only  a  distinct  species  of  the  genus  clupea. 
Some  naturalists  consider  the  former  as  a  variety 
of  the  herring.  It  is,  however,  much  less  and 
thicker  than  Uie  herring,  the  nose  turns  up,  the 
under  iaw  is  shorter  than  the  upper,  the  dorsal 
iin  is  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  gravity — ^for 
if  you  take  a  pilcfaiard  by  the  back  it  will  hang 
even,  which  a  herring  will  not — and  the  scales 
are  firm,  and  adhere  very  closely,  while  those  of 
the  herring  come  off  with  the  least  rubbing. 

The  pilchard  swims  in  large  shoals  which 
arrive  on  the  coasts  of  Bretagne,  Cornwall,  and 
Devonshire,  from  June  to  September,  although 
they  are  sometimes  caught  about  Christmas. 
Men  are  set  on  the  cliffs  of  the  coasts  of  De^ 
vonshire  and  Cornwall,  whom  they  call  huers,  to 
watch  their  coming;  the  purple  color  of  the 
water  in  the  day,  and  its  shining  appearance  in 
the  night,  giving  certain  indications  of  their  ap* 
uroach.    llien  the  huers,  according  to  settled 


and  regulated  signs,  direct  the  boats  atid  vessels 
how  to  manage  uieir  seins,  and,  when  their  com- 
mands are  properly  given  and  obeyed,  they  have 
been  known  to  take  100,000  pilchards  at  a 
draught  It  is  a  common  saying  of  the  Cornish 
fishermen,  when  talking  of  the  pilchard,  that  it 
is  the  least  fish  in  size,  most  in  number,  and 
greatest  in  gain.  In  Scotland  they  sometimes 
appear  amone  the  herring  shoals,  but  in  the 
rnth  of  Forui  there  are  no  established  fisheries 
for  them. 

Anchovies  are  caught  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
on  the  coasts  of  Catalonia,  Provence,  &c.,  when 
they  constantly  repair  through  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
tar into  the  Mediterranean.  See  Clupea.  CoU 
lins  says,  they  are  also  found  in  pkiiW  on  the 
west  coasts  of  £ngland  and  Wales.  The  fisli^ 
ing  is  chiefly  in  the  night,  when,  a  light  being  put 
upon  the  stem  of  the  fishing-vessels,  the  an* 
cnovies  flock  round,  and  are  caught  in  the  nets. 
But  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  experience^ 
that  anchovies  taken  thus  by  fire,  are  neither  so 
good^  so  firm,  nor  so  proper  for  keeping 
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those  which  are  taken  without  fire.  When  the  Sect.  V.— Up  the  Lobster  Fishery. 
fishery  is  over,  they  cut  off  the  heads,  t^e  out  x^bsters  are  taken  along  the  British  Channel, 
the  gall  and  guts,  and  then  Uiy  them  in  barrels,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Norway,  whence  they  are 
and  salt  them.  The  common  way  of  eatmg  an-  brought  to  London  for  sale ;  as  also  in  the  frith  of 
chovies  is  with  oil,  vinegar,  &c.,  m  order  to  which  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland . 
Ihey  are  first  boned,  and  the  tails,  tins,  &c.,  g  ^q^  ^  ^^^  ^jU  jjj  ^  24,  no  lobster  is 
slipped  off.  Being  put  on  the  fire,  Uiey  dissolve  ^  ^e  taken  under  eight  inches  in  length,  from 
in  ahnost  any  liquor.  They  are  made  into  sauce  ^^e  peak  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  middle 
by  minching  them  with  pepper,  8ic.  Some  also  ^  ^f  ^^  ^| .  ^^j  ^y  the  9th  Geo.  II.  c.  33, 
pickle  anchovies  in  small  earthen  pots,  made  on  ^^^  lobsters  are  to  be  taken  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
purpose,  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  more  i^^  f^j^  ^^  ^^^  o£  j^ne  to  the  1st  of  Septem- 
or  less,  which  they  cover  with  plaster  to  keep  them  |,er.  See  Cancer.  They  are  in  season  from 
the  better.  Anchovies  should  be  chosen  small,  September  to  June.  The  shell  is  black  before  it 
fresh  pickled,  white  on  the  outside  and  red  j^  j^jiej,  but  afterwards  becomes  red.  During 
within.  They  must  have  a  round  back;  for  winter,  the  cock  is  supposed  to  be  more  delicate 
those  which  are  flat  or  large  are  often  nothing  ^^^^g  t^an  the  hen.  They  are  taken  in  what 
bttt  sardines.  fishermen  call  pots,  in  shape  like  a  mouse-trap, 

made  either  of  netting  or  twiggen  work ;   these. 

Sect.  IV.— Of  the  Mackerel  Fishert.  ^fter  being  baited  with  garbage,  and  having  a 

»pu           1.     I       ^   c  «.- ;-  •  «,»mA*  buoy  aflBxed,  are  made  fast  to  a  rope,  and  thrown 

The  mackerel,  see  Scomber,  »  »  »»m™«  to  t&e  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  may  be  found 
fiA  of  t»»sage,  found  m  »«^  *oaU,  «  v^no^  ^  be  from  six  to  ten  feit  deep,  o/the  York- 
parts  of  the  ocean  not  ^"^  »"'* '  «""  «P««y^\y  rf,ire  and  Orkney  coasts,  the  fisVrmen  use  small 
on  the  French  and  English  'ff  •  ^JS^t^'  nets,  with  ,ron  fioops,  baited  with  fish  guts,  or 
sweDteenmcbMmlensrdi.  and  weighs  near  y  j^j^^  j  gj^.  LoyoncoBSUu^esmore  lobslers 
,  t««ro  pounds.    J^e  body  lonfc  round  t^^^^^  and  ^^^  ^,  *            ^^  ^  ^ 

fleihy,  IS  beautAUy  »h»?«^/°;  »'"^'°8' f^^^f  are  sent  hither  as  fer  as  from  the  Orkneys  in 

becomes  very  smiUl  fi^^^^^T^^lt  chests,  which  contain  400  or  500  each ;  and,whf n 

'^^  "  ^""^  fi         ii™  Z^  ™p  ^  900  oMOOO  are  thus  collected,  they  are  stowed 

almost  parted  into  fins.    Hanmer  louna  one  m  v    _j  *u    /•    *.         !*!.*•*        t  r     r\ 

7l         k« »'=**"""     ""    s  '  •  ^  nAAno^   ^^ .  ahoard  the  first  smack  that  is  to  sail  for  QueeiJ- 

the  month  of  June  contaming  546,681   egcp;  v^^„„.  ,„.  ti:ii;„«*«»»o 

when  first  taken  it  exhibits  a  phosphoric  light.  ^"^^8*^  ^^  Billingsgate. 

Its  eyes,  when  they  first  appear  on  our  coasts,  and  g^^  VI.-Of  the  Oyster  Fishery. 
dunng  winter,  are  covered  with  a  kind  ot  white 

film;  they  are  then  nearly  blind,  this,  however.  The  British  oyster  (ostrea  edulis)  a  bi valvular 
they  cast  in  the  beginning  of  summer.    The  fish-  testaceous  fish,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
ing is  usually  in  April,  May,  and  June,  or  July,  dom,  though  not  the  largest,  has  been  said  to  b;^ 
according  to  the  place.    They  enter  the  English  the  best  and  most  wholesome  in  the  world.  They 
dKannel  in  April,  and  proceed  up  the  straits  of  were  famous  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  so  that, 
Dover  as  the  summer  aclvances ;  so  that  by  June  according  to  Juvenal  and  Pliny,  they  were  con- 
they  are  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  Sussex,  Nor-  veyed  from  the  coast  of  Kent  to  Rome.    Those 
maiidY,  Picardy,  &c.  where  the  fishery  is  most  of  Colchester,  however,  are  now  thought  fiilly 
considerable.    They  are  an  excellent  food  fresh ;  equal  to  those  of  Kent.    In  Scotland  they  breed 
and   not  to  be  despised,  when  well  prepared,  in  the  creeks  and  bays  of  the  Orkney  and  Western 
pickled,  and  put  up  in  barrels ;  a  method  of  Islands ;  but  the  most  considerable  fisheries  are 
preserving  them  chiefly  used  in  Cornwall.    They  in  the  Friths  of  Forth,  near  Inchkeith,  and  Pres- 
are  taken  either  with  a  line  or  nets :  the  latter  is  tonpans,  in  Musselburgh  Bay.     Here  they  ob- 
the  chief  method,  and  is  usually  performed  in  tain  the  appellation  of  Pandoors,  from  being 
the  night.    The  rules  observed  in  the  fishing  for  taken  close  oy  the  doors  of  the  salt  pans.    Oys- 
mackerel  are  much  the  same  as  those  in  the  ters  cast  their  spat,  or  spawn,  in  the  month  of 
fishery  of  herrings.      There   are  two  ways  of  May ;  when  first  shed,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
pickling  them  :  the  first  is,  by  opening  and  gut*  candl^^;rease,  and  adheres  to  stones,  or  any  other 
tiog  them,  and  filling  the  belly  with  salt,  cram-  substance,  which  the  dredgers  term  cultch ; — 
med  in  as  hard  as  possible  with  a  stick ;  which  the  spat  is  covered  with  a  shell  in  two  or  three 
done,  they  range  them  in  rows,  at  the  bottom  of  days,  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  it  becomes 
the  ves^iel,  strewing  salt  between  the  layers.     In  marketable  in  size.    The  dredgers  make  use  of  a 
the  second  way,  they  put  them  inimediateW  into  very  thick,  strong,  net,  fastened  to  three  spills  ot 
tuhs  full  of  brine,  made  of  fresh  water  and  salt;  iron  :    this  they  drag  along  the  bottom  of  the 
aod  leave  them  to  steep,  till  they  have  imbibed  sea,  forcing  the  oysters  into  it.     In  England, 
aalt  enough  to  make  tnem  keep ;  after  which,  many,  after  being  taken  in  this  manner,  are  car- 
they  are  taken  out,  and  barrelled  up,  taking  care  ried  to  other  places,  and  laid  in  beds,  or  pits  of 
to  press  them  close  down.    Mackerel  are  not  salt  water,  to  fatten ;  where  they  derive  a  green 
cured  or  exported  as  merchandise,  except  by  the  color,  sometimes,  and  are  then  found  unwhcile- 
Yamouth  and  Lowestoft  merchants,  but  are  ge-  some.    A  green  color  is  often  artificially  given 
nerally  consumed  at  home ;  especially  in  Lon-  to  them  in  the  salt  marshes ;  but  we  do  not  con- 
don,    the   sea-ports  between  the  Thames  and  sider  it  as  any  improvement,  as  we  think  white 
Yarmouth,  east,  and  the  Land's  end  of  Cornwall,  oysters  both  look,  and  taste,  better  than  those 
west.     It  is  said  that  this  fish  was  in  high  esteem  that  are  green.    The  sea  star  (asterias  glacialis' 
'^itb  the  Romans.  is  a  most  destructive  animal  in  a  bed  of  oysten 
Vol.  IX.  T 
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The  fishing  for  oysters  is  permitted  from  the  The  other  witnesses  seem  generally  to  entedaia 

1st  of  September  to  the  last  day  of  April  inclu-  the  same  opinion.      Mr.  Little  has  been  told  of 

sivc :  or,  according  to  common  observation,  oys-  evidence  on  this  subject,  p.  1 12 ;  but  no  farts 

ters  are  in  season  in  all  those  months  which  have  are  communicated.    Indeed,  Mr.  Halliday  as- 

the  letter  r  in  their  name.  serts,  that '  they  do  not  all  come  to  the  same 

o        TTTT     o             r-  ^ver  in  which  they  were  bried  ;*  and  as  a  proof 

Sect.  VII.— Salmon  Fisheky.  ^,^^3  ^^  ^^^^  /j  ^^^^  ^^^  different  nvers 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  vary  from  one  year  to  another;  but  when  one  is 

Salmon  Fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  order-  protected  and  another  unprotected,  the  unpro- 

ed  by  the  house  of  commons  to  be  printed,  the  tected  river  keeps  up  its  quantity  as  well  as  the 

17th  of  June  1824,  presents  so  complete  an  ac-  protected  one;'  p.  87. 

count  of  the  habits  of  this  fish,  and  the  general  2.  GriUe.--SiT  H.  Davy  and  Mr.  John  Wil- 

modes  pursued  in  obtaining  it,  that  we  cannot  son  consider  this  fish  as  a  young  salmon ;  other 

do  better  in  this  place  than  present  an  abstract  witnesses,  as    Messrs.  Little,  Johnstone,    and 

of  it  to  the  reader.  Halliday,  entertain  a  different  opinion,  viewing 

In  the  course  of  the  examinations  which  are  it  as  a  distinct  species.    They  found  this  opinion 

here  recorded,  the  committee  seem  to  have  been  of  its  claim  to  rank  as  a  species,  on  the  circum- 

anxious  to  determine  the  different  species  of  fish  stances  of  its  being  found  full  of  milt  or  of  roe, 

usually  found  in  the  salmon  rivers,  or  captured  and  of  its  spawning  and  return  to  the  sea  as  a 

in  the  nets.  This  is  an  object  of  considerable  im-  kelt  or  spawned  fish.      But  fish  spawn  long  be- 

portance,  in  ^very  view  of  the  subject  before  us.  fore  they  attain  maturity,  consequently  this  test  is 

1.  Salmon. — ^All  the  witnesses  are  of  the  same  of  little  value.     But  other  proofs  are  offered, 

opinion  with  regard  to  this  species;  but  they  Mr.  Johnstone  says, '  The  grilse  is  a  much  less 

differ  greatly  as  to  the  question,  Whether  the  fish  in  general ;  it  is  much  smaller  at  the  tail  in 

salmon  of  one  river  can  be  distinguished  from  proportion,  and  it  has  a  much  more  swallow  tail, 

those  of  another  by  any  definite  characters.    Mr.  much  more  forked ;  it  is  smaller  at  the  head, 

Halliday  has  compared  them  in  Ireland,  £ng-  sharper  at  the  point  of  the  nose,  and  generally 

land,  and  Scotland,  many  times,  and  says,  *  I  the  grilse  is  more  bright  in  the  scales  than  the 

cannot  make  out  the  distinction  of  one  river's  salmon;'  p.  38.      Mr.  Halliday  states, '  that  a 

fish  from  that  of  another.'  Mr.  James  Bell  states,  grilse's  tail  is  very  much  forked,  like  that  of  a 

'  I  have  a  little  guess;  not  altogether.'  J.  Proud-  swallow ;  a  salmon*s  tail  is  not  forked  like  that 

foot  considers  the  Tweed  fish  as  smaller  than  of  a  grilse,  and  tlie  chowk  fins  (pectorals)  of  a 

those  of  the  Tay,  and  those  of  the  River  Isla  as  grilse  are  much  more  blue  in  their  color  than  a 

smaller  than  those  of  the  River  Tay ;  but,  when  salmon's ;  a  grilse  is  much  smaller  at  the  head 

asked  if  upon  meeting  with  an  Isla  fish  and  a  and  immediately  above  the  tail  than  a  salmon  is  - 

Tay  fish  in  the  frith,  he  should  know  the  one  it  seems  to  be  a  different  fish  in  shape  every 

from  the  other,  he  replies '  No ;  I  would  not.'  way ;  besides,  it  goes  up  full  of  spawn  in  the 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  Mr.  James  end  of  the  year,  and  does  not  come  down  till  the 

Wilson,  in  reference  to  the  North  and  South  spring,  when  it  is  a  kelt  grilse,  while  the  young 

Esks  at  Montrose,  declares,  that '  the  species  of  salmon  are  coming  up  the  rivers  in  numbers  of 

salmon  are  quite  different  in  these  two  rivers;'  at  least  fifty  young  salmon  for  every  kelt  grilse 

and  adds, '  One  is  a  large  coarse  scaly  fish,  and  that  returns  to  the  sea:'  p.  63.    Mr.  Little,  who 

the  other  is  a  smaller  and  a  finer  fish.'  Mr.  James  entertains  a  similar  opinion  to  the  two  preceding 

Bell  states,  that  the  '  Aberdeen  fish  is  quite  dif-  witnesses,  states,  that   grilses  enter    rivers  in 

ferent  from  the  Tay,  different  in  the  scale.'  Geo.  June,  seldom  in  May,  p.  12  (confirmed  by  Mr. 

Little,  esq.  states,  that  the  '  salmon  in  the  Shan-  Halliday,  p.  53.);  and  adds, '  We  do  not  find 

non  grow  to  a  large  size;*  and  adds,  '  We  have  in  some  rivers  the  same  proportion  of  grilses  to 

three  fishings  that  fell  all  into  one  bay  in  Ireland,  salmon  as  we  do  in  others;  for  instance,  in  our 

tlie  Bush,  the  Bann,  and  the  Foyle,  and  we  can  fishing   at  the  Foyle,  it  consists  almost  entirely 

easily  distinguish  the  fish  of  all  the  different  rivers  of  grilse,'  p.  110.     When  they  first  appear  in  the 

when  we  take  them.    The  salmon  in  the  bush  is  rivers,  they  are  from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  three 

a  long-bodied  round  salmon,  nearly  as  thick  at  pounds  in  weight, '  and  they  increase  gradually 

the  head  as  he  is  at  the  middle.    The  salmon  every  week  during  the  time  we  kill  them.'    At 

that  we  kill  at  the  Bann,  is  what  I  call  a  very  the  end  of  the  season  they  weigh  eight,  nine,  or 

neat-made  fish,  very  broad  at  the  shoulders,  and  ten  pounds.      He  likewise  states,  '  Our  water 

the  back  fin  tapering  away  towards  the  tail,  and  keepers  tell  me  that  they  very  seldom  see  a  sal- 

quite  a  different  shaped  fish  from  the  Bush  fish,  mon  and  grilse  breeding  together,  but  they  have 

'Tlie  Foyle  is  a  river  mat  we  seldom  get  any  large  seen   it  occasionally,  but  not  generally;   very 

salmon  in.'  seldom;'   p.  113.     There  can  be  little  doubt, 

A  considerable  degree  of  importance  seems  to  that  the  term  grilse  is  used  in  general  to  denote 

be  attached  to  this  branch  of  the  enquiry,  with  a  young  salmon,  though  the  same  epithet  is  pro- 

the  view  of  determining  the  question,  Whether  bably  bestowed  on  4  distinct  species  of  the  genns 

the  fish  bred  in  a  particular  river  always  return  salmo,  with  which  it  seems  to  be  confounded, 

to  their  birth-place,  and  to  no  other  river.    Sir  3.    Trout, — Sir  H.  Davy  considers  salmon- 

Humphiy   Davy    assumes  that  <  salmon,  and  peal,  sewen,  and  bull-trout,  as  constituting  one 

salmon-trout,  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  river  in  species,  the  salmo-eriox  of  Linnsus,  the  most 

which  they  were  spawned,'  and  that '  each  va-  correct  appellation  of  which  is  sea-irout.  The  sal  mo 

riety  of  salmon,  or  salmon-trout  affects  a  parti-  trutta  of  Linnsns,  however,  has  betm  universally 

cular  river,  and  always  returns  to  it;'  p.  145.  regarded  by  British  systematical  writers  as  tho 
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commoii  sea-trout;  and  the  salmo  eriox  is  a  very  is  a  distinct  species.  'They  are  called  hirlingson 
different  species.  Linnaeus  employed  the  term  the  Scotch  side  of  the  Solway,  whitings  on  the 
eriox  as  a  trivial  name  to  the  S  maculis  cirereis,  English  side;  hirlings,  whitings  or  whitlings  at 
Cauda  extremo  squali  of  Artedi,  and  the  gray  of  Berwick;  whitelings  in  the  Tay;  and  finnocks 
Willoughby  and  Ray.  Mr.  Johnstone  says; '  Al-  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;'  p.  37. 
though  in  some  friths  and  rivers,  where  there  are  5.  "Par. — Mr.  Little  is  the  only  witness  who 
a  great  many  salmon,  there  are  also  great  num-  is  questioned  in  reference  to  this  fish.  <  I  have 
bers  of  trout;  yet  in  others,  where  are  a  great  seen  them;  but' I  consider  them  merely  a  fresh- 
many  salmon,  there  are  very  few  trout ;'  p.  38.  Mr.  water  fish,  or  a  species  of  fish  by  themselves,  un- 
Halliday  states, '  In  the  Annan  I  have  known  connected  with  our  salmon-fisheries  altogether. 
us  get  more  sea-trouts  in  one  day,  than  we  shall  p.  1 13. 

fet  in  the  Tay  in  a  whole  year  ;*  p.  64.  Mr.  It  is  probable  that  some  species  of  migratory 
ittle  declares, '  that  the  sea-trout  are  not  found  trouts  have  not  been  noticed  at  all.  The  river 
in  all  salmon  rivers.  We  do  not  see  any  thing  fishers  are  better  acquainted  with  the  trouts  than 
like  the  Spey  trout,  or  like  the  trout  that  is  the  frith  fishers.— But  we  return  to  the  habits  of 
caught  in  the  Solway  Frith,  or  like  the  trout  that  the  salmon,  as  furnishing  materials  for  regulating 
is  caught  in  the  Tweed,  in  any  of  our  fishings  in  the  legislative  enactments  of  this  kingdom. 
Ireland.  They  do  not  breed,  nor  are  they  to  be  Before  entering  upon  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
seen  there;'  p.  111.  Sir  H.  Davy  states,  that  ject  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  present 
'  the  different  habits  of  the  salmon  and  sea-trout  legal  time  for  beginning  the  salmon-fishing  varies 
are  well  demonstrated  in  the  Moy,  near  Ballena  in  different  rivers,  from  the  10th  December  (in 
in  Ireland,'  on  which  tliere  is  a  large  pile  the  Tay)  to  the  12th  March  (in  the  Solway);  and 
near  the  town,  and  which,  below  the  fall,  is  that  the  fishing-season  legally  ends,  according  to 
joined  by  a  considerable  stream.  'The  salmon  the  rivers,  from  the  12th  August  (Ireland  gene- 
leap  this  fall;  the  sea-trout  almost  all  spawn  in  rally)  to  the  4th  December  (inthe*Teign).  How 
the  smaller  stream,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea;' p.  far  these  terms  are  suitable  or  improper  will 
144.    There  is  some  strange  blunder  here.     Mr.  presentFy  appear. 

Little,  the  tenant  of  the  fishings  on  the  Moy,        In  the  more  important  actions  of  the  salmon, 

says,  there  are  trout, '  but  not  the  trout  called  viz.  migration  ana  spawning,  there  is  a  season 

the  sea-trout ;'  and  with  regard  to  the  pile  or  during  which  these  are  executed  by  the  greatest 

fall  which  obstructs  the  pro(;ress  of  the  trout,  number  of  individuals,  occupying,  "however,  a 

and  over  which  the  salmon  leap,  he  adds,  *  They  range  of  some  months.    But  there  are  individuals 

can   go  over  it  at  tide-time,  without  leaping;  executing  these  operations  irregularly,  at  other 

after  the  tide  rises  they  can  go  over  it;'  p.  134.  periods.    Mr.  Little  says,  'There  are  some  rivers 

He  likewise  observes,  *■  A  trout  goes  very  far  up  m  which  you  will  get  some  good  salmon  all  the 

the  river  to  spawn.   The  smaller  the  fish  is,  they  year  round.'     In  the  spring  months  few  fish  enter 

go  the  higher  up  into  the  little  streams  to  deposit  rivers ;  they  rapidly  increase  in  numbers  as  the 

the  spawn;  but  the  trout  in  the  Moy  are  quite  a  summer  advances,  and  in  autumn  again  they  be- 

different  kind  of  trout  from  what  we  call  in  Scot-  gin  to  decrease,  leaving  the  winter  months,  as  to 

land  the  salmon  or  sea-trout;'  p.  134.  the  ascending  migration,  to  constitute  a  dead 

4.  WhAtling. — ^Sir  H.  Davy  considers  this  fish  season, 
as  a  young  salmon,  and  states,  that  they  are  The  condition  of  rivers  in  the  spring  influences 
'  without  visible  ova  or  spermatic  secretion;  are  the  movements  of  the  salmon.  J.  Proudfoot 
found  in  salmon  rivers,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  states,  that '  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  fish  aU 
sea,  and  which  return  to  the  sea,  without  at-  ways  occupy  the  north  side  of  the  Tay  (i.  e.  the 
tempting  a  farther  migration;'  p.  145.  Mr.  sunny  side  of  the  river).  The  north  side  fishing 
Little,  who  knows  this  fish  by  different  names  in  kills  far  more  fish  than  the  south  side ;'  p.  28. 
different  rivers,  as  hirlings,  whitings,  or  fin-  Mr.  Little  states,  that  in  '  the  river  Shannon  the 
nocks,  declares,  *  We  never  see  such  a  fish  in  salmon  fishery  is  nearly  over  by  the  middle  of 
Ireland,  in  the  rivers  we  are  concerned  with.'  May,'  p.  114;  and  that  he  does  'not  get  many 
Mr.  Halliday  states,  that  '  in  Carlisle  they  call  fish  in  the  Foyle  of  any  kind  till  the  end  of  May;* 
them  whitings:  in  Annan  hirlings,  and  in  the  p-  112.  When  the  great  differences  existing  be- 
North  finnocks.  I  never  saw  any  in  the  Tay ;  tween  different  rivers,  in  the  quantity,  tempera- 
but  I  have  taken  100  dozen  in  the  Annan  at  one  ture,  and  contents  of  their  waters,  are  duly  con- 
draught.  It  is  aCout  twelve  inches  long.  The  sidered,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  influence 
tail  of  the  hirling  is  straighter  than  that  of  the  these  circumstances  may  exert  on  the  motions  of 
salmon  or  grilse,  and  it  is  quite  a  short-headed  salmon ;  but,  if  we  make  a  difference  in  the  close 
fish ;  neither  does  the  head  of  the  hirling  shoot  season  between  one  river  and  another,  we  must, 
like  that  of  the  salmon  when  be  is  going  to  with  equal  propriety,  establish  a  similar  distinc- 
spawn.  The  largest  I  ever  saw  was  about  three-  tion  between  the  south  side  and  the  north  side  of 
Quarters  of  a  pound.  My  reasons  for  believing  every  river.  In  rivers,  during  the  early  spring 
that  they  are  not  the  young  salmon,  are,  that  months,  the  fisheries  are  seldom  productive :  even 
when  they  go  up  tne  rivers,  they  are  as  full  of  lord  Gray's  fishings  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Tay, 
spawn  for  their  size  as  tlie  salmon  is ;  and  when  according  to  J.  Gillies,  *■  takine  the  average  from 
they  come  down  in  the  spring  of  the  year  kelts,  the  10th  December  till  the  end  of  January,  will 
we  are  getting  the  youn<(  salmon ;'  p.  &3.  Mr.  not,  one  season  with  another,  pay  the  expenses 
Johnstone  agrees  with  the  preceding  witnesses,  or  little  more.  There  are  some  very  good  fish  intra 
in  asserting  the  ordinary  presence  of  ova  and  in  the  month  of  February ;  perha])s  in  the  montii 
spermatic  secretion,  and  in  considering  this  fish  of  February  there  will  be  ten  days  of  tho^o  fish- 

T2 
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iiigs,  and  scarcely  take  one  fa\u     The  same  wit-    adjoining,  during  the  proper  season;  p.  13.    On 
ness  adds,  in  reference  to  the  kind  of  fish  taken    the  other  hand,  Mr.  Johnstone  says,  'the  salmon 
at  those  periods  in  the  Tay,  '  You  will  get  ten    caught  in  the  sea,  and  nearest  to  the  sea,  are  gene- 
foul  fish  till  the  middle  of  February  for  one  clean    rally  the  richest/    When  they  have  been  some 
one;'  p.  139.   As  the  season  advances,  the  salmon    days  in  the  water,  <  they  lose  their  bright  color,' — 
appear  on  the  shores,  in  the  estuaries,  and  enter  the    'their  firm  state;  the  fish  gets  longer  in  propor- 
rivers  in  greater  numbers.   The  stakenets,  in  such    tion  to  its  thickness,  and  loses  its  weight.' — <  If 
places,  according  to  Mr.  Halliday,  '  are  seldom    he  is  not  many  days  in  the  water,  if  he  is  caught 
productive  but  in  May,  June,  and  July ;'  p.  68.    immediately  out  of  the  sea,  I  do  not  see  he  can 
*  The  fishings  fall  materially  off  about  the  middle    be  any  worse ;'   p.  50.    '  A  few  weeks  would 
of  August,  and  to  the  end  of  it;'  p.  69,  and  84.    make  him  a  great  deal  worse;*  p.  53.     Mr.  Hal- 
'  In  September  they  catch  almost  nothing;' p.  84.    liday  states,  that  those  that  had  been  long  in 
These  conditions  vary  much  with  the  season,    fresh  water  'were  very  much  exhausted,  quite 
The  salmon  are  most  abundant  in  dry  seasons    changed  in  the  color,  as  if  they  had  hung  in  a 
on  the  shore,  and  in  estuaries.    In  rivers,  they    smoky  chimney  for  some  time ;  others  were  very 
abound  most  in  wet  seasons.    J.  Proudfoot  de-    red  in  the  skin,  by  having  been  in  the  fresh 
dares  that '  in  rainy  seasons,  in  heavy  speats,  the    water  for  some  time.'    '  When  they  are  in  the 
upper  fisheries  (in  the  river)  give  more  fish  in    fresh  waters  they  turn  as  slippery  as  an  eel;' p.  61. 
proportion  when  the  river  is  high  than  when  it  is    '  The  salmon  becomes  unsound  after  it  has  been 
little ;'  p.  36.    The  fish  which  enter  rivers  in  the    detained  in  fresh-water  at  any  season ;'  p.  79. 
spring  and  summer  months,  have  roe ;  but  in    Mr.  Little  not  only  states,  '  if  he  remains  any 
May,  for  example,  it  is  very  small.    As  the  sea-    length  of  time  in  a  fresh  river,  he  becomes  worse,' 
son  advances,  the  roe  and  milt  are  found  in  a    but  eveYi  limits  the  period  to  a  week  or  ten  days ; 
riper  state,  until  the  time  of  spawning;  but,  in    p-  126.    This  supposed  deterioration  in   fresh 
these  respects,  there  are  individual  differences,    water,  we  consider  to  be  visionary,  and  for  this 
Now,  since  salmon  enter  rivers  months  befa<^    reason, — if  it  took  place,  how  could  the  fish  suffer 
they  be  ready  for  spawning.  Do  they  remain  in    under  its  influence   for  months,   while  exert- 
the  river  until  that  period,  or  do  they  occasionally    ing  themselves  in  ascending  to  the  spawning- 
return  to  the  sea?    On  this  subject  the  com-    ground,— while  in  the  protracted  actof  spawn- 
mittee  seem  to  have  bestowed  considerable  at-    ing,— during  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood 
tention.  The  opinions  of  the  witnesses,  however,    after  parturition, — and  in  their  subsequent  des- 
are  at  variance.     In  reference  to  the  fish  on  the    cent  to  the  sea  ? 

shore  and  in  estuaries,  Mr.  Wilson  declares,  'I  2.  Salmon  remaining  in  fresh  water  have  their 
believe  they  all  go  up  those  rivers ;  they  are  upon  gills  covered  and  eaten  by  worms,  which  fall  off 
the  shore,  and  get  up  the  river  if  they  can ;'  p.  14.  ttpon  their  return  to  the  sea, — Mr.  Johnstone  de- 
Several  of  the  other  witnesses  give  it  as  their  dares. '  They  get  infested  with  worms  or  mag- 
opinion,  that  salmon,  before  the  spawning  season,  gots  in  the  gills  if  they  remain  long  in  the  fresh 
enter  the  rivers,  and  return  again  to  the  sea,  in-  water,  which  I  think  would  kill  them  in  the  end, 
fluenced  by  very  different  instincts  from  those  if  they  did  not  go  back  to  the  sea  to  get  clear  of 
of  spawning.  The  following  proofs  are  offered : —  these  worms  or  maggots ;'  p.  35.  Mr.  Halliday 
1.  It  is  asserted  that  salmon,  remaining  a  short  says  of  fish  in  a  bad  condition,  'Some  of  those 
lime  in  fresh-water,  become  weak,  and  return  to  the  we  took  had  their  gills  almost  eaten  through  with 
sea  to  be  recruited. — ^It  is  stated  by  some  of  the  wit-  maggot  worms,  by  being  so  long  up  the  river;' 
nesses,  that  salmon  are  fattest  at  a  particular  sea-  p.  61.  Mr.  Little  declares,  'I  have  seen  their 
son.  Mr.  Little  says,  '  In  the  month  of  May  I  gills  entirely  eaten  off  them  by  the  worms  in 
consider  they  are  as  good  and  as  perfect  as  at  fresh  water ;  at  least  the  thin  and  red  parts  en- 
any  one  season  of  the  year.  From  tne  month  of  tirely  eat  away'  (i.  e.  all  their  organs  of  respira- 
May,  they  are  gradually  growing  worse  till  they  tion).  '  I  do  not  believe  they  are  ever  found  in 
begin  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  month  of  that  state  except  in  fresh  i^ter,  and  it  is  neces- 
November;'  p.  114.  Mr.  Wilson  reckons  'sal-  sary  for  them  to  leave  the  fresh  water  to  get  clear 
mon  is  at  its  best  at  Midsummer,  and  falls  greatly  of  the  vermin  which  fasten  upon  them  while 
off  after  about  the  middle  of  July;'  p.  12.  Mr.  there;'  p.  108.  The  worm  referred  to  is  the 
Johnstone  considers  '  May  and  June  as  the  lemsa  salmonea  of  Linnxus,  the  entomoda  sal- 
period  of  their  greatest  perfection,'  but  he  adds,  monea  of  Lamarck.  We-  still  ask  the  question, 
'  there  may  be  equal  to  three  months  difference  If  the  fresh  water  be  so  very  exhausting,  and  the 
between  the  quality  of  fish ;'  p.  56.  Mr.  Bell,  attacks  of  the  maggot  so  very  troublesome  and 
on  the  other  hand,  declares  '  that  the  fish  is  full  destructive,  how  can  the  spawning  fish  survive 
as  good  on  the  10th  December  in  the  Tay  as  at  during  their  residence  for  months  in  a  river?  It 
any  other  time  of  the  year ;'  and  '  the  Tweed  fish  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
are  good  in  August;  thatis  their  best  season ;'  p.  21 .  the  condition  of  the  fish  as  to  spawning,  have  not 
Mr.  P.  J.  Proudfoot  says,  in  reference  to  the  Tay,  been  determined,  as,  trusting  to  the  declarations 
'  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  fish  killed  by  the  of  experienced  river  fishers,  we  consider  that 
time  we  commence  the  season'  (on  10th  Decem-  these  worms  only  appear  on  the  kelt  fish,  or  such 
ber) ;  p.  27.  These  opinions  are  of  less  value  as  have  spawned,  and  which  are  consequently  on 
than  those  now  to  be  stated  respecting  the  rela-    their  return  to  the  sea. 

tive  qualities  of  sea  and  river  fish.  Mr.  Wilson  3.  Salmon  are  caught  in  the  rivers  and  estuaries 
decidedly  declares  that  there  is  no  difference  in  on  their  way  out  to  sea. — In  proof  of  this,  Mr. 
the  quality  of  salmon  taken  at  different  parts  of  Halliday  states,  '  I  fished  the  Annan  for  many 
the  same  river,  or  in  the  tideway,  or  in  the  sea    years ;  and  there  is  one  pool  in  particular,  namely 
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the  Sand  Pool ;  although  we  had  fished  this  pool  or  ten  days,  and  where  it  is  in  danger  of  having 

quite  clean  of  fish  before  the  rain  came,  yet,  its  organs  of  respiration  entirely  devoured  by 

whenever  the  rain  did  come  on,  we  then  con-  the  entomoda,  or  maggot.    Another  reason  as- 

tinued  fishing  constantly,  until  the  water  rose  so  signed  by  the  same  witnesses  for  salmon  entering 

high  that  we  could  not  manage  it,  and  we  got  the  rivers,  is  searching  for  food.     Of  this,  however, 

salmon  and  grilses  coming  down  the  river  all  the  no  proof  is  offered.      But  in  reference  to  ei^ 

time  into  the  pool.    Some  of  those  we  took  tuaries,  Mr.  Plalliday  has  taken  a  great  many 

coming  down  the  water  of  Annan  were  what  we  salmon,  *  with  worms  passing  through  them ; 

call  moffatmen,  a  term  used  for  exhausted  fish  such  worms  as  are  to  be  seen  on  the  banks;' 

which  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  water;'  p.  61.  p.  61.  *  I  have  had  thousands  of  them  dissected, 

But  the  fish  may  have  come  up  the  water  to  this  when  I  have  seen  small  sea-fish  in  their  sto- 

pool ;  or,  if  they  came  down  with  the  flood,  they  machs ;'  p.  90. 

may  have  been  kelts, — ^their  gills  were  infested  At  what  season  do  salmon  enter  rivers  for  tht 
with  maggots.  This  is  the  only  proof  in  the  re-  purpose  of  spanning  t — We  have  already  seen  that 
port  of  the  descent  of  salmon  in  rivers  before  the  milt  and  roe  make  their  appearance  in  a  very 
spawning,  and  it  refers  to  a  length  of  course  from  obvious  manner,  so  early  as  the  month  of  May ; 
the  sea  not  exceeding  a  salmon  day's  journey,  p.  35.  Mr.  Johnstone  states,  '  that  some  are 
The  point  in  question  can  only  be  determined  at  getting  full  of  spawn  in  July ;'  p.  56.  In  Au 
salmon  leaps.  Do  fish  ever  recross  these  before  gust,  '  the  great  proportion  of  them  are  getting 
they  have  become  kelts?  The  proof  in  the  cs-  full  of  roe  and  milt ;  they  always  get  full  as  they 
tuary  and  sea  is  still  more  defective.  Mr.  John-  get  near  spawning ;'  p.  40.  Mr.  Wilson  states, 
stone  declares  '  the  fish  seldom  go  against  the  that  *■  in  August  they  get  considerably  advanced 
tide;'  p. 44.  'They  run  backwards  and  forwards  with  spawn ;  and  in  the  end  of  August  and  be- 
with  the  tide  in  all  directions ;'  p.  45.  Mr.  Hal-  ginning  of  September  they  get  very  full  of  spawn ;' 
liday  admits  that  it  is  common  '  for  salmon  to  p.  12.  William  Bell,  in  reference  to  the  Tay^ 
ebb  and  flow  with  the  reflux  of  the  tide ;'  p.  91 .  states,  that  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  fishing- 
With  these  admissions,  the  last  two  witnesses  season  closes,  they  are  '  very  fiill  of  roe ;'  p.  32. 
consider  the  salmon  taken  in  stake-nets,  with  an  J.  Proudfoot  says,  '  I  have  seen  the  fish,  parti- 
ebb  court  for  taking  fish  with  the  ebb  tide,  were  cularly  the  female,  beginning  to  get  very  large  by 
such  as  had  been  in  the  river  or  estuary,  and  the  25th  August ;'  p.  27.  In  September  and 
were  leaving  it  for  the  sea.  But  if  the  salmon  October  they  are  so  fiiU  of  roe  and  milt  as  to  be 
were  inactive,  the  motions  of  the  ebb-tide  would  unmarketable.  Mr.  Halliday  says,  '  Last  year 
carry  them  into  the  nets,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  of  the  fish  sent  firom  Montrose  before  the 
the  flood-tide  carried  them  past.  The  fish  do  not  10th  October  were  seeded,  and  condemned  in 
enter  rivers  until  the  water  is  in  a  state  to  re-  the  London  market  as  being  unfit  for  use ;  and 
ceive  them,  and  they  are  in  a  condition  to  enter.  I  have  seen  them  frequently  take  them  by  the 
Hence,  on  the  shore  and  in  estuaries,  when  not  1st  October  that  I  considered  were  very  un- 
inclined  to  migrate,  the  motions  of  the  tide  will  wholesome  and  improper  fish  to  be  taken;*  p. 
control  them,  and  the  ebb-nets  will,  from  their  83.  Even  in  February  and  March  last  year 
very  nature,  be  most  likely  to  secure  them.  Even  (1824),  in  the  North  Esk,  *  I  ev^^  »hem  uoon 
in  the  driest  seasons,  when  the  fish  were  not  the  spaWning-beds  in  the  nightrCtme ;  p.  o^  Mr. 
entering  the  river,  Mr.  Halliday  states  that  the  Little  declares,  in  August,  September,  a«id  Oc- 
ebb-nets  were  most  successful ;  p.  72.  Could  tober,  in  general,  they  get  large  in  the  belly,  and 
they  be  other  fish  than  such  as  passed  by  with  the  full  of  roe  and  milt;  and  he  adds,  that,  for  the 
flood  ?  purpose  of  spawning,  '  they  begin  to  ascend  in 
If  fresh  waters  be  so  exhausting  to  salmon,  the  months  of  August  and  September,  and  cou- 
and  promote  the  growth  of  parasitical  maggots  tinue  to  the  end  of  the  year ;'  p.  107.  In  Ja- 
so  rapidly,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  they  ever  nuary,  February,  and  even  March,  some  of  the 
leave  the  sea,  unless  for  the  necessary  purposes  fish  are  unspawned.  Mr.  Little  states,  that  '  last 
of  spawning  ?  The  three  witnesses,  who  consider  season  my  tenant  commenced  fishing  at  my 
that  salmon  run  out  of  rivers  to  get  rid  of  the  fishery  in  the  Nith  on  the  1 1th  March.  *  He  then 
worms  which  infest  their  gills,  have  a  similar  killed,  as  I  am  informed,  upwards  of  200  salmon, 
hypothesis  for  explaining  their  leaving  the  sea.  some  of  them  positively  not  spawned;'  p.  116. 
Mr.  Little  says,  '  It  is  instinct  which  induces  Fish  ready  to  spawn  seem  to  enter  the  rivers 
them  to  return  to  the  rivers,  and,  as  I  consider,  directly,  and  in  the  friths  to  keep  the  depth  of 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  vermin  which  the  stream :  hence,  neither  shore  'stake-nets  nor 
gets  upon  them,  called  sea-lice.'  The  animal  estuary  stake-nets  are  successful  in  capturing 
here  referred  to  is  the  monoculus  piscinus  of  r.>d  fish.  Even  Mr.  Bell,  a  wimess  obviously 
Linneus,  and  the  caligus  curtus  (mixed  probably  hostile  to  stake-nets,  declares,  in  reference  to  the 
with  C.  productus)  of  Miiller,  but  usually  con-  capture  of  red  fish  in  the  estuary,  tliat  *  none ' 
founded  with  the  lemara  salmonea  of  Linneeus,  are  caught,  and  qualifies  his  assertion  by  saying, 
by  a  blunder  of  Mr.  Pennant.  This  animal  is  '  there  may  be  one,  accidentally,  in  a  year  or 
common  to  the  salmon,  whiting,  cod,  and  floun-  two ;'  p.  23.  In  ascending  the  river,  Mr.  Halli- 
der.  The  last  three  do  not  enter  rivers  to  escape  day  declares,  '  the  fish  run  most  in  the  morning 
irom  its  attacks.  The  salmon,  when  most  infected  and  evening ;'  p.  86.  The  general  time  of  spawn- 
f^  it,  is  in  the  fattest  and  healthiest  condition ;  ing,  according  to  all  the  witnesses,  is  during  the 
out  still,  in  order  to  have  it  removed,  this  fish,  months  of  November,  December,  and  January; 
in  the  opinion  of  these  witnesses,  enters  rivers,  pp.  61.  108:  though  stragglers  may  be  found  in 
where  it  it  certain  of  being  exhausted  in  a  week  March. 
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The  interruptions  which  salmon  at  present  ex-  selves  on  their  sides,  and  worked  one  against  the 
perience  in  ascending  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  other,  at  the  same  time  nihbing  their  noses 
spawning,  chiefly  arise  from  mill-dams.  Th6  against  the  gravel,  till  they  came  to  the  other 
walls  of  these,  in  many  cases,  are  built  in  so  comer  of  the  bed,  and  then  they  fell  leisurely 
close  a  manner,  that  for  months  there  will  not  round  until  they  came  to  the  same  place  again, 
be  enough  of  water  to  permit  any  iish  to  as-  at  the  top  of  the  bed  next  the  stream,  where 
ceud.  It  is  only  in  very  great  floods  that  they  they  went  through  the  same  process;  they  con- 
can  successfully  overcome  the  barrier.  Noxious  tinned  in  this  way  for  many  aays,  working,  and. 
matter  from  tan-pits,  the  steeping  of  flax,  and  if  it  so  happened  that  they  were  frightened,  they 
gas-washing,  expel  salmon  from  a  river;  p.  133.  would  run  away,  and  in  a  little  time  return  to 
67.  In  reference  to  noxious  matter,  however,  it  again.' — '  It  takes  them  some  considerable 
Mr.  Drummond  makes  an  exception  in  favor  of  time  before  they  get  all  their  spawn  deposited ; 
peat-moss,  floated  into  the  Forth  from  Blair-  several  days;  and  I  have  known  them,  when 
Drummond :  '  I  believe  it  to  be  troublesome  to  they  have  been  frightened  away,  go  and  leave 
the  nets  in  iishing ;  but  certainly  there  is  nothing  their  spawning-beds,  and  begin  at  other  places.* 
noxious  in  the  nature  of  moss  to  the  fish ;'  p.  141.  — *The  bed   is   covered   as  they  go  along.* — 

Fish   ready  to  spawn   are    sought  after  by  *  Both  assist  in  it,  and  while  in  the  act  of  depo- 

poachers  for  tlie  sake  of  the  roe.     Mr.  Little  siting  their  spawn.'  He  adds,  that  *  the  male  gets 

says,  '  It  is  potted.     The  gentlemen  going  to  a  very  long  hard  bill  on  his  under  jaw,  which 

fish  in  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  buy  it  for  the  decreases  as  the  spawning  season  passes;'  p.  108. 

purpose  of  using  it  as  bait  in  iishing  upon  these  Sir  H.  Davy  asserts  (but  whether  from  having 

lakes  ;*  p.  119.  seen  the  operation  is  not  stated),  that '  the  female 

With    regard  to  the  mode  of  spawning,  it  is  fish,  in  spawning,  deposits  her  eggs  slowly  on 

gratifying  to  peruse  the  testimony  of  eye  wit-  gravel ;  the  male  sheds  a  white  seminal  liquid 

nesses.      Mr.  Halliday  thus  describes  the  pro-  upon  them ;  and  both  fish  cover  the  eggs  with 

cese  : — *  When  they  proceed  to  the  shallow  wa-  gravel.    The  male  is  most  active  in  this  opera- 

ters,  which  is  generally  in  the  morning,  or  at  tion,  which  hardens  the  extremity  of  the  mouth, 

twilight  in  the  evening,  they  play  round  the  and  bends  it  into  the  form  of  a  hook ;'  p.  145. 
ground,  two  of  them  together.      When  they        The  quantity  of  eggs  deposited  by  a  single 

begin  to  make  the   furrow,  they  work  up  the  female,  has  been  variously  stated  by  difierent 

gravel  rather  against  the  stream,  as  a  salmon  authors.    Mr.  Johnstone  says, '  I  have  counted 

cannot  work  with  his  head  down  the  stream,  for  them  (eggs  in  the  roe)  repeatedly ;  they  are 

the  water  going  into  his  gills  the  wrong  way  from  18,000  to  20,000  on  an  average;*  p.  36. 

drowns  him ;  and,  when  they  have  made  a  fur-  Mr.  Halliday  says,  *  They  are  not  all  exactly  of 

row,  they  go  a  little  distance,  the  one  to  one  the  same  number ;  I  have  found  them  of  dif- 

side  and  the  other  to  the  other  side  of  the  fur-  ferent  numbers,  from  17,000  to  20,000  ;*  p.  62. 
row,  and  throw  themselves  on  their  sides  when        Let  us  now  attend  to  the  character  and  mo- 

they  come  together,  and,  rubbing  against  each  tions  of  the  spawned  fish,  or  kelts,  as  they  aH 

other,  they  shed  their  spawn  both  into  the  furrqw  termed.    In  this  state,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  *  when 

at  once.' — '  I  have    seen    three  pair  upon  a  the  spawn  is  just  leaving  the  fish,  it  is  merely 

spawning-bed  at  a  time  in  the  Annan  ;  I  have  just  two  pieces  of  skin,  just  like  a  cow  in  calf:* 

stood  and  looked  at  them,  both  while  making  p.  13.     Mr.  Johnstone,  '  By  a  kelt  is  meant  a 

the  furrow  and  laying  the  spawn.' — *  They  do  fish  which  has  recently  spawned ;  it  is  very  thin ; 

not  lay  it  all  at  once.     It  requires  from  about  it  gets  very  much  discolored ;    it  is  very  long 

eight  to  twelve  days  for  them  to  lay  their  spawn.'  in  comparison  with  its  thickness;  the  head  is 

— '  I  have  often  taken  a  number  of  these  kelts  very  large ;  the  fish  is  quite  out  of  season ;  the 

with  the  skin  rubbed  off  below  the  jaws,  just  fish  then  cuts  white  in  general ;'  p.  37.     When 

between  the  chowk  fins  (pectorals),  almost  the  the  process  of  spawning  is  finished,  according 

size  of  a  half  crown,  with  rubbing  up  the  ^avel,  to  Mr.  Halliday, '  they  go  into  a  pool  to  recruit 

and  making  the  holes  for  the  spawn.* — *  The  themselves ;  and,  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three 

spawning-bed  is  easily  known  by  the  thrown-up  weeks  thereafter,  the  male  fish  begins  to  seek 

gravel ;  when  I  took  my  foot  off  the  hard  gravel,  his  way  down   the  river.    The  female  fish  re- 

and  put  it  on  the  spawning-bed,  it  was  quite  mains  longer  about  the  spawning  ground ;  and 

soft ;'  p.  65.    Mr.  Little  speaks  in  an  equally  I  have  very  often  found  some  of  the  mother  fish 

decided  manner.    '  I  have  frequently  looked  at  going  down  a  kelt  as  late  as  when  the  first  of 

the  salmon  spawning.' — *  When  they  begin  their  the  fry  began  to  come  down  the  river.' — *  In  the 

bed  first,  it  is  like  one  furrow;   they  make  a  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  I  have  taken 

furrow  in  the  shallow  part  or  current  of  the  wa-  five  at  one  haul  in  the  river  Annan,'  p.  62.     He 

ter,  where  they  begin  their  spawn,  and  they  con-  says,  in  February  and  March,  '  immens«  num- 

tinue  working  against  the  stream,  until  they  have  bers  are  caught ;'  and,  '  in  the  upper  parts  of 

formed  a  bed  of  perhaps  twelve  feet  by  eight  or  the  Tay,  there  must  be  thousands  taken  annu- 

ten.' — '  for  one  pair  of  saimon.' — *  In  the  instance  ally,'  p.  83.    James  Gillies  has  formerly  stated 

I  was  alluding  to,  when  I  saw  these  salmon  first,  the  number  of  foul  fish  (kelts)  in  February, 

the  bed  was  very  little,  but  it  increased  exrery  He  adds,  *  You  could  not  commence  before  the 

day.     I  observed  the  salmon  go  very  leisurely  month  of  March,  without  taking  the  foul  fish, 

down  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  go  just  round  because  the  most  part'of  the  she  fish  come  down 

where  they  have  thrown  up  the  gravel,  and  come  in  the  month  of  March  from  the  high  lands, 

back  to  the  same  point  next  the  stream ;  as  soon  You  will  see  them  go  down  in  shoals.    The  he 

as  they  came  up  to  this  place,  they  threw  them-  fish  always  seeks   his  way  down  immediately 
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after  he  spawns ;  but  you  will  scarcely  get  a  she  that  time  uutil  the  first  of  May  :  sometimes  I 

kdt  early  in  the  season.    You  will  get  the  she  have  observed  them  going  down  till  the  month 

fish  coming  down  in  the  months  of  March  and  of  June;  I  have  seen  some  of  them  in  the  month 

April,  great  numbers  of  them ;  and  you   will  of  June,  but  they  principally  are  out  of  the  river 

scarcely  eet  one  he  fish  so  late  as  that  month ;  early  in  May.  The  spawn  does  not  come  into  Ufe 

all  the  he  s  are  coming  down  chiefly  in  the  month  I  consider  till  March  ;*  p.  1 15.  Even  with  regard 

of  February/  p.  1 39.  to  the  time  of  the  fish  rising  from  the  gravel,  he 

In  the  course  of  their  descent  to  the  sea,  they  says,  *  I  have  observed,  when  we  have  early  warm 

experience  interruptions  from  cruives  and  dam-  weather  the  fry  come  early,  and  when  we  have 

dikes ;  but,  when  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  a  late  spring,  it  is  later  before  the  fry  rise  from 

tide  meets  the  river,  they  seem  to  pursue  the  the  gravel ;  of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon 

deepest  part  of  the  channel  or  stream,  and  es-  the  season,  but  generally  they  begin  to  rise  about 

cape  all  the  coble-nets  and  stake-nets  of  the  the  beginning  of  March,  and  they  end  about  the 

estuaries  and   sea-shore.     In  reference  to  the  middle  of  April  in  rising  from  the  bed ;'  p.  109. 

stake-nets  capturing  kelts,  Mr.  Bell  declares  they  Mr.  HalUday  says,  '  I  think  they  generally  come 

do  not,  p.  29,  Mr.  Johnstone  says,  that  *  very  few  into  life  the  end  of  March,  or  from  about  the 

were  ever  caught  in  them.'  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  it ;  but  I  do  not 

The  station  in  the  sea  to  which  the  kelts  re-  think  they  come  all  into  life  exactly  at  one  time, 
sort,  yet  remains  to  be  discovered.  Sir  H.  Davy  but  nearly  so.  Some  of  the  fry  appear  to  be 
says, '  Salmon  do  not  go  far  out  to  sea;'  p.  145.  much  larger  than  others,  and  I  do  not  see  the 
How  he  has  gained  this  information  does  not  young  fiith  so  plentiful  at  the  sides  of  the  water 
appear.  Not  surely  from  the  proprietors  of  at  the  first  as  after  some  time ;'  p.  62.  Sir  H. 
stake-nets  on  the  sea-shore,  for  salmon  seldom  Davy  says,  <  It  is  stated  that  tiie  eggs  produce 
enter  there,  but  from  May  to  September ; — not  young  ones  in  about  six  weeks,'  p.  145. ; — an 
surely  from  cod  and  haddock  nshers,  for  the  opinion  rendered  nugatory  by  viewing  in  con- 
bait  which  allures  these  fish  tempts  not  the  nexion  the  general  period  of  the  spawning  and 
salmon.  William  Bell  thinks  that  the  fish  that  the  general  period  of  the  appearance  of  the  fry. 
enter  rivers  from  the  sea  '  come  from  the  north,'  There  is  very  little  satisfactory  information  re- 
p.  33. ;  the  very  place,  we  may  add,  whence  specting  the  appearance  of  the  fry  at  the  time  of 
the  older  naturalists  brought  the  herrings.  their  evolution.    Mr.  Little  says,  '  I  never  saw 

To  return  to  the  spawning-bed,  we  are  com-  them  in  that  state,  but  I  have  often  conversed 
pelled  to  record  the  injuries  which  it  must  sus-  with  other  water-keepers  on  the  subject,  who  are 
tain  by  the  present  practice  of  fishing.  Mr.  placed  upon  the  upper  branch  of  the  rivers,  and 
Halliday,  in  reference  to  the  coble-net  (for  the  they  describe  them  very  much  in  the  same  way 
spawning-beds  are  remote  from  the  stake-net  that  Mr.  William  Scott  did  when  he  was  ex- 
grounds),  as  ujed  in  the  winter  and  spring,  says,  amined  in  the  Tay  case,  that  they  rise  from  these 
*  We  have  very  strong  ropes  made  of  old  nets,  graveUbeds  like  a  crop  of  oats  or  thick  beard  of 
and  with  round  circles  of^  heavy  rope  lashed  to  grain,  rising  up  all  round  the  stones  in  very 
the  ground-rope  of  the  net  to  keep  it  down;  great  numbers.  The  tail  comes  up  fii-st,  and 
sometimes  we  tie  stones  to  it  to  keep  it  to  the  they  will  come  from  these  beds  with  a  part  of 
bottom,  and  sometimes  we  put  two  cast-metal  the  pea  about  their  heads ;'  p.  109.  At  such  a 
sinkers.  It  is  generally  in  tne  spring  that  we  period,  the  destruction  occasioned  by  the  heavy 
require  the  heaviest  weights  at  the  bottom  of  the  ground  rope  of  the  coble-nets  must  be  truly  great 
coble-nets,  on  account  of  the  river  being  heavier  The  progress  of  the  fry  from  their  birth-place 
or  more  full  of  water  at  that  season.  If  thou-  to  the  sea  is  given  in  detail  by  several  witnesses, 
sands  of  .fish  should  breed  in  the  river,  it  would  all  of  whom  agree  in  the  particulars.  The  fry, 
be  impossible  for  spawn  to  come  to  perfection,  freed  from  the  spawn,  and  now  termed  smouts  or 
where  we  are  constantly  fishing  over  them  all  smolts,  betake  themselves  to  pools,  and  afler- 
the  twenty-four  hours  with  coble-nets.' — *  They  wards  proceed,  according  to  circumstances,  in 
usually  fish  the  whole  fords  in  the  river  from  myriads  along  the  easy  water  at  the  margin  of  the 
top  to  bottom  at  pleasure,  with  ground-ropes  river,  with  their  heads  against  the  stream,  until 
trailed  along  them  ;*  p.  65.  He  has  seen  tliis  they  reach  the  frith  where  the  tide  ebbs  and 
process  performed  on  the  very  places  where  flows,  where  like  the  kelts,  which  frequently  go 
'  they  use  winches  and  capstans  in  the  Tay ;  by  down  at  the  same  time,  they  retire  to  the  deepest 
which  means  they  can  add  more  weight  to  the  part  of  the  channel,  and  disappear  in  the  sea. 
bottom  if  they  like.'  Though  he  never  examined  These  facts  were  established  upon  oath  by  two 
the  river  to  determine  whether  the  eggs  were  competent  witnesses  in  the  Tay  case,  and  their 
actually  removed,  yet  he  declares,  *  I  have  seen  evidence  is  recorded  in  the  Report,  p.  92.  The 
the  under  rope  of  the  net  level  down  the  spawn-  flooded  state  of  the  river  is  most  favorable  for 
ing-bed ;'  and  he  adds,  with  force,  *  You  might  their  descent,  by  supplying  depths  of  water  on 
just  as  soon  have  a  bed  of  onions  to  come  to  the  shallows  or  fords.  Mr.  Little  says, '  The 
perfection  (as  a  spawning-bed),  if  a  coble-net  Coleraine  or  Bann  is  a  late  fishery ;  and  in  the 
and  rope  was  dragged  over  it,  tearing  up  the  year  1820,  in  the  spring' of  that  year,  I  con- 
mould  twenty  times  a-day ;  I  would  take  my  sideied  we  lost  nearly  all  the  £7 ;  the  dry  spring 
chance  of  the  one  as  soon  as  the  other ;'  p.  66.  did  not  allow  them  to  come  down  the  small 

The  period  when  the  spawn  evolves  the  fry,  rivers ;  they  were  collected  into  little  pools,  and 

is  statea  by  Mr.  Little  to  be  when  the  natural  the  ])eople  in  the  country  destroyed  them ;  and, 

warmth  comes  into  the  water  in  the  month  of  in  the  end  of  that  season  of  1820,  the  fishing  fell 

March;  'and  they  continue  going  down  from  ofi* to  forty-two  tons ;'  p.  127. 
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The  smouts  descend  during  the  months  of  time,  when  they  set  the  water  of  the  wheel, 

Marchy  April,  May,  and  June.     Mr.  lialliday  through  the  side-sluice ;  there  have  been  so  many 

states, '  From  {^e  first  time  that  I  have  observed  taken  on  some  of  the  mills  on  the  Annan,  that 

them,  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  sometimes  they  have  fed  their  pigs  with  them/ 

April,  they  come  down  until  about  the  10th  or  p.  67.    '  The  dam-dikes  conduct  the  fry,  when 

12th  of  May.     I  have  seen  them  in  the  middle  coming  down   the  water,   into   the   mill-dam, 

of  May,  and  as  late  as  June,  in  a  particularly  and   when    night  comes  on  they  do  not  see, 

dry  season,  when  the  river  had  not  been  flooded ;'  and  they  seek  their  way  down  the  dam,  and  so 

p.  63.    Mr.  Wilson  says,  '  I  think  they  com-  they  go  into  the  miller's  heck  or  basket  and 

mence  going  down  about  the  end  of  April,  and  are  all  taken  '*  p.  67.    Mr.  Little  adds,  *•  They 

finish  going  dovm  about  May ;'  p.  10.    James  are  very  destructive  to  the  fry  when  they  come 

Sime,  in  his  deposition  in  the  Tay  case,  'believes  down  the  river;  they  take  amazing  quantities  as 

that  the  fry  goes  down  the  river  in  the  month  of  the  fry  go  down ;  in  dry  seasons,  when  the  waters 

April ',   p.  93.     Mr.  Little  declares,  that  '  they  are  little,  there  is  no  other  way  for  the  fiy  to  get 

are  principally  out  of  the  river  early  in  May ;'  p.  down  the  little  rivers  than  by  going  down  the 

115.    Mr.  Johnstone  says,  'They  have  generally  mill-lead ;  in  fact,  they  can  take  all  the  fry  that 

reached  the  sea  in  the  month  of  May.    Some  there  are  in  the  river  at  those  mills.   I  have  seen 

reach  it  in  June ;  a  few  -*  p.  36.    While  the  fry  the  water  black  in  these  mill-leads  with  fry,  seek- 

are  in  the  act  of  descending  to  the  sea,  they  are  ing  down  to  the  sea.     I  know  they  take  tiie  fry 

exposed  to  many  enemies,  of  which  the  following  in  Ireland,  and  cure  them  like  herrings ;' p.  118. 

are  the  most  destnictive : —  D.  Eel-weirs. — Mr.  Little  says, '  In  Ireland 

A.  Coble-nets. — As  these  engines,  according  the  eel-fishery  is  very  hurtful  to  the  salmon  fish- 
to  the  present  practice,  are  in  active  operation  eries.  The  eels  are  caught  by  weirs,  set  in  the 
during  the  period  of  the  descent  of  the  fry  to  the  river  for  taking  the  eels  going  down  to  the  sea; 
sea,  we  may  expect  such  statements  as  the  fol-  the  eel-weirs  are  made  of  stake  and  wicker  work, 
lowing.  Mr.  Jonnstone  says,  that  smouts  cannot  drawn  together  towards  the  centre,  and  the  net, 
pass  through  the  coble-net,  '  if  there  be  much  which  is  like  a  bag,  is  hung  at  the  centre ;  the 
dirt  in  it ;  and  sometimes,  particularly  when  proper  season  of  the  eel-fisheiy  is  in  the  months 
there  is  a  number  of  them,  ttiey  get  broadside  of  September,  October,  and  November,  when  the 
on;  in  particular  when  there  are  salmon  in  the  eels  are  going  down  to  the  sea  to  spawn;  but 
net,  they  prevent  the  fry  from  going  through  so  those  who  have  eel-weirs  place  their  nets  in  the 
easily ;  and  the  net  is  loose  and  not  extended,  river  at  the  time  the  salmon-fry  are  going  down; 
more  especially  when  near  the  edge  of  the  water;'  they  do  this  under  the  pretence  of  catching  eels, 
p.  40.  Mr.  Halliday  says,  *  I  have  dragged  a  but  really  to  catch  the  salmon  fry,  which  they 
number  of  them  on  shore  with  the  coble-nets/  catch  and  salt  in  some  places  in  great  quantities;' 
'  I  have  dragged  them  ashore  at  the  Howe's  p.  118.  It  has  been  sdleged  that  stake-nets  in 
Pool,  on  the  river  Annon ;  in  the  Bridge  Pool  estuaries  and  on  the  sea-shore  are  destructive  to 
at  the  bridge  of  Annon,  when  the  boys  used  to  the  salmon  fiy,  and  various  questions  are  pro- 
gather  them  up ;  and  at  the  Old  Mill  Pool  I  have  posed  by  the  committee,  with  the  view  of  eliciting 
hauled  out  a  good  many  ;*  p.  66.  the  truth.    The  answers  and   documents  pro- 

B.  Angling. — At  first  sight  one  might  suppose  duced,  however,  demonstrate  that  there  is  little 
that  the  angler  was  an  enemy  of  but  feeble  foundation  for  the  charge. 

destructive  powers.     But  it  appears  to  be  other-  In  reference  to  the  Tay,  Mr.  Johnstone  declares 

wise  in  fact.    Mr.  Wilson  says,  '  I  have  seen  that  he  'never'saw  a  smout  in  a  stake-net;  p. 

from  my  own  window  upwards  of  seventy  or  43.     Of  the  presence  of  such  in  stake-nets,  Mr. 

eighty  people  angling  within  tlie  distance  of  half  lialliday  also  says, '  never;  and  they  could  not 

a  mile  on  the  Tweed;'  p.  15.     Mr.  Halliday  be  there  without  being  seen  by  me;  it  was  im- 

declares,  *  1  have  killed  above  twenty  dozen  wiu  possible ;'  p.  70.   Mr.  Little  declares, '  A  stake- 

the  rod  in  one  day ;'  p.  62.     Mr.  Little  says, '  I  net  neither  injures  the  breeding  fish,  nor  does  it 

have  killed  twenty  or  thirty  dozen  of  fry,  when  destroy  the  spawn  of  the  salmon  or  the  fry ;  I 

coming  from  the  school  at  Annan  to  Newby,  in  speak  from  having  attended  those  nets,  and  never 

half  an  hour,  with  a  rod  in  an  afternoon,'  p.  121;  having  seen  any  salmon-fry  in  them;'  p.  122. 

and  he  adds,  *  1  have  known  even  boys  and  Mr.  Sime,  and  Mr.  Shepheid,  who  surveyed  the 

children  go  and  kill,  in  the  course  of  an  after-  stake-nets  on  purpose,  during  the  Tay  case,  never 

noon,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  dozen ;'  p.  132.  found  in  any  of  tnem  any  salmon-firy ;  p.  92 — 

C.  MiU-races. — Mr.  Johnstone  says,  '  I  93.  They  are  not  even  taken  by  the  spirlin-nets, 
have  seen  hundreds  of  them  lying  dead  at  which  have  a  small  mesh.  In  fiict,  not  only  are  the 
the  botom  of  a  mill-race,  killed  by  the  wheel.'  stake-nets  innocent  of  the  charge  of  catching  the 
— '  I  have  seen  them  in  thousands,  and  tens  fry,  but  even  the  coble-net  in  the  estuary  can  do 
of  thousands,  in  the  water  in  the  mill-leads,  them  no  harm,  as  they  are  beyond  its  reach  in 
seeking  to  go  down,  but  prevented  by  the  the  deep  water.  Hence  Mr.  Sime  and  Mr.  Shep- 
dike  across  the  river,  which  tney  could  not  get  herd,  though  fishing  with  a  small-meshed  net  on 
over;'  p.  40-41.  Mr.  Halliday  states,'!  have  purpose  both  in  the  eddy  vrater  and  in  the 
seen  the  miller  taking  out  his  creel  in  the  mom-  stream,  found  none  after  the  fry  had  reached  the 
ing  at  the  Newby  mill,  and  taking  baskets  full  tide,  ib, 

out  of  it ;  and  I  have  seen  great  quantities  lying  The  period  of  the  return  of  the  fry  from  the 

dead  in  the  dam  behind  the  mill-wheel  in  the  sea,  seems  not  well  determined ;  and,  on  this 

morning ;  I  have  also  known  the  miller  to  put  interesting  subject,  the  evidence  is  very  imper-' 

in  a  heck  in  the  small  side  sluice,  by  which  feet.     Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  think  that,  as  gnlae, 

means  great  quantities  are  destroyed  in  Uie  niglit  '  they  return  again  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  com- 
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mencement  of  July.* — '  Perhaps  from  the  end  of    occasionally  under  the  very  windows  of  the 
June  they  will  average  three  pounds,  and  at  the  houses  of  our  nobility,  the  Castles  of  Duplin 
end  of  July  about  four  or  five  pounds;'  p.  10.  and  Kinfauns,  and  the  Palace  of  Scoon.   Where 
Mr.  Halliday  says,  <  I  think  we  do  not  see  them  this  has  been  prevented,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
again  from  the  time  they  leave  the  river   as  done  in  the  Moy  at  Ballina,  Mr.  Little  declaies, 
fry,  until  the  next  year,  early  in  the  spring,  *  I  consider  that  they  had  no  protection  for  some 
^hen  they  begin  to  return  to  the  rivers  young  years  previous  to  1816 ;  by  that  protection  it  has 
salmon ;'  p.  87.    Mr.  Little  says,  *  I  consider  risen  trom  six  tons  to  an  average  of  sixty  tons 
that  what  we  call  the  fry  that  go  down  in  the  in  a  season ;'  p.  106.    The  same  witness  adds, 
early  part  of  the  season,  if  they  are  allowed  to  '  The  Dublin  market  is  just  as  regularly  supplied 
go  down  to  the  sea,  return  the  same  year;   and  with  salmon  during  the  close-season,  as  it  is  at 
that  we  kill  them  from  three  to  nine  or  ten  pounds  any   season  of  the  year;'  p.  116.     How  far 
weight ;'  p.  111.  these  facts  bear  out  Sir  U.  Davy  in  his  assertion, 
llie  witnesses  seem  generally  to  agree  with  that  *  the  great  northern  fisheries,  and  the  Irish 
the  prevailing  opinion, '  That  die  salmon  fish-  fisheries,  are  much  less  productive  than  formerly' 
eries  in  the  kingdom  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  (p.  145^  the  reader  must  determine.    But  if  we 
value,  owing  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  fish.'  believe  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Little,  in  reference 
But  the  importance  which  should  be  attached  to  to  the  Solway,  to  be  true,  and  extend  it,  as  sup- 
tbis    evidence,    will    be    estimated    differently  ported  by  the  preceding  evidence,  to  all  the  other 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.     Mr.  great  fisheries,  '  I  believe  I  can  prove,  from  the 
Wilson  communicates  a  statement  of  the  number  dealers  in  salmon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
of  boxes  of  fish  shipped  from  the  Tweed,  or  rather  Solway  Frith,  that  there  were  more  killed  in  these 
for  the  first  thirteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  from  the  nets  by  poachers,  during  the  winter  season  of 
year  1796  to  1823.     In  this  table  we  perceive  last  year,  than  were  killed  during  the  proper  sea^ 
the  very  great  fluctuations  of  the  fisheries,  de-  son  for  killing  salmon ;'  then  must  we  conclude 
pending  on  the  seasons:  the  years  1796  and  that  salmon  are  as  abundant  as  ever,  but  poachers 
1815  were  as  9*338  to  9*382  boxes ;  yet  1776  now  enjoy  a  greater  share  than  formerly,  to  the 
was  to  1797  as  9*338  to  12*665  boxes ;  and  1815  injury  of  the  legal  fisher, 
was  to  1816  as  9*382  to  11*471.    The  year  1803  The  natural  foes  of  salmon  are  limited  in  the 
is  less  than  1819,  and  1809  than  1819  or  1821,  evidence  to  seals  and  grampuses.    In  regard  to 
and  but  a  little  higher  than  1822  or  1823.    The  the  seals,  Mr.  Johnstone  says,  *  I  have  often 
box  of  salmon  previous  to  1816  contained  six  counted  between  fifty  and  sixty  seals  that  lie  a 
and  a  half  stones  of  fish ;  since  that  period  it  con-  little  from  my  house  summer  and  winter.'    That 
tains  eight  and  twelve  stones.    In  this  table  the  they  feed  on  salmon  is  ascertained.  '  I  have  seen 
consumption  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  what  is  them  chasing,  catching,  and  eating  them  ;'  p.  47. 
sent  to  a  distance  by  carriers  and  coaches  is  not  Mr.  Halliday  says,  '  I  have  observed  from  sixty 
noticed.    Hence  the  table  is  useless  as  an  index  to  eighty  seals  in  one  flock,  and  I  have  seen  three 
of  the  actual  productiveness  of  the  Tweed,  though  or  four  flocks  within  my  view  at  Balmerino ;'  p. 
it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  ex-  74.     Since  the  removal  of  the  stake-nets  these 
ports  of  Berwick.    Mr.  Bell  says  that,  in  all  depredators   have  increased ;  p.  47,  75.    Mr. 
parts  of  the  Tay,  the  fisheries  have  decreased.  Little  states,  that  there  are  few  seals  in  the  Sol- 
out  no  statement  is  produced,  p.  20.    J.  Proud-  way  (where  there  are  stake-nets),  but  that  they 
foot  says, '  In  1815, 1816, 1817,  and  1818,  it  was  are  numerous  in  Ireland.    The  grampuses  are 
a  tolerable  fishery,  and  the  year  1819  was  rather  in  all  the  sea-coasts  around  ScoUand  and  Ire- 
inferior  with  me ;  perhaps  it  might  not  be  less  land.    It  is  indeed  probable  that,  in  the  United 
with  some;  and  since  1820 we  have  had  regular  Kingdom  Seas,  grampuses  devour  many  more 
bad  years  successiyely.'    But  in  reference  to  the  salmon  than  the  inhabitants, 
influence  of  the  reasons  in  producing  these  Mr.  Halliday  says, '  Since  the  lands  have  been 
changes,  he  says, '  for  the  last  two  years  they  so  much  drained,  the  rivers  fiill  in  so  fast,  that 
have  not  been  so  good,'  p.  26.    In  reference  to  fish  cannot  get  up  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  ri^ei 
the  fishery  in  1824,  of  Hilay,  compared  with  the  so  freely  as  formerly,'  p.  82;  and  Mr.  Little 
corresponding  period  in  1823,  he  says,  *  I  be-  says, '  I  consider  that  the  draining  of  the  land  in 
lieve  that  this  season  there  are  more  nsh  caught  Scotland  has  been  as  injurious  to  the  fishings  as 
m  the  Tay,  as  yet,  tiian  last  season,'  p.  33.  There  the  liming  of  it.    Formerly  the  small  waters,  in 
is  a  statement  given  by  Mr.  Little,  ot  the  relative  consequence  of  the  rains  remaining  long  in  the 
produce  of  his  Irish  fisheries,  from  the  year  1808  land  and  in  the  marshes,  were  a  length  of  time 
to  1823  :  we  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  inter-  in  rising  and  falling;   now  they  get  up  very 
vals  of  ten  years.    The  produce  in  tons  of  fish  rapidly,  and  fall  very  rapidly.  The  salmon,  when 
was  at  the  Bann  in  1808  and  1818,  as  76  to  70;  they  go  up  those  little  rivers  to  breed,  deposit 
A  1809  to  1819,  as  80  to  82;  in  1812  to  1822,  their  spawn;  and,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
as  65  to  31 ;  in  1813  to  1823,  as  47  to  52.    In  the  spawn  ought  to  rise  firom  the  gravel,  it  is  left 
the  Bush  fishery  1808  is  to  1818,  as  16  to  12;  diy;^p.  117. 

1809  to  1819,  as  9  to  12 ;  in  1812  to  1822,  as  8  ^^^   ^„      ^^  ^,  T«««^  !?.«««▼ 

to  8;  and  in  1813  to  1823,  as  7  to  14;  in  the  ^^'^'  VHI.-Op  the  Turbot  Fishery. 

Foyle,  1808  is  to  1818  as  37  to  44 ;  1809  to  1819  The  Dutch  seem  to  excel  both  the  English 

as  36  to  58 ;  1812  to  1822,  as  48  to  57 ;  1813  and  Scotch  in  the  tiirbot  fishery ;  which  is  chiefly 

to  1823,  as  35  to  50. — Eoidence^  p.  106.  conducted  on  the  Broadfourteen'i  bank,  and  in 

Theevidenceinthis  Report  shows  that poocAtf^  the  neighbourhood  of  iteligoland,  from  the  be- 

opcrations  are  carried  on  both  night  and  day,  ginning  of  April  to  the  middle  il  /August.    Hie 
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mode  of  taking  the  fish  is  this : — At  the  be- 
ginDing  of  the  season,  the  drag-net  is  used, 
which,  being  drawn  along  the  banks,  brings  up 
various  kinds  of  fiat  fish,  as  soles,  plaice,  uiorn- 
backs,  and  turbots;  but,  when  the  wann  weather 
has  driven  the  fish  into  deeper  water,  and  upon 
banks  of  a  rougher  surface,  where  the  drag-net 
is  no  longer  practicable,  the  fishermen  have  then 
recourse  to  the  hook  and  line.  Each  line  ex- 
tends from  one  to  nearly  three  miles  in  length, 
and  is  armed  with  600,  700,  or  800,  hooks,  fixed 
to  it  at  the  distance  of  several  yards  from  each 
other.  To  keep  these  long  lines  properly  stretched, 
and  prevent  their  being  carried  away  by  the  tide, 
lead  is  used  or  small  anchors.  The  Dutch  are 
said  to  supply  turbot  to  the  value  of  £80,000  per 
annum  to  tne  London  market. 

It  having  been  said  that  the  English  salt  does 
not  answer  for  curing  fish,  so  well  as  that  of  St. 


Ube's,  St.  Martin's,  and  Oleron;  and  that  foreign 
salt  is  generally  preferred  for  that  purpose  in  the 
West  of  England  ;  Dr.  Heniy,  of  Manchester, 
examined  in  1809  the  comparative  strength  and 
puiity  of  British  and  foreign  salt,  and  the  result 
of  his  investigation  has  proved,  that  the  quantity 
of  pure  muriate  of  soaa  contained  in  the  large 
grained  fishery  salt  of  Cheshire,  is  considerably 
more  than  what  exists  in  the  celebrated  salt  of 
Oleron,  which  is  the  strongest  of  the  foreign 
salts ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  magnesia  is  ten  times,  and  of  other 
impurities  in  foreign  salt,  three  times  as  much, 
as  in  the  Cheshire  salt  An  account  of  this 
analysis  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  iu 
January  1810,  and  published  at  Liverpool,  in 
1811.  Dr.  Henry's  Table  of  the  result  ot  his  ex- 
periments is  so  curious  that  we  here  insert  it. 


One  Thoatmnd  Parts  by  Weight  consist  of 


Kind  of  Salt. 


Foreign  Bay  Salt. 

St.  Ube*s  .  .  . 
St.  Martin's  .  . 
Oleron     .... 


British  Salt  from  Sea 
Water. 

Scotch  (common) 

(Sunday)    .     , 

Lymington  (common 
(cat)    .     , 

Cheshire  Salt. 

Crushed  Rock      .     . 

Fishery 

Common     .     .    .     , 
Stoved 


Insol. 
Matter. 


0 
12 
10 


4 
1 
2 
1 


10 
1 
1 
1 


Muriate 

of 
Magnesia. 


3 
2 


28 

111 
11 
5 


0^ 
Of 


Total 
earthy 
Muriates. 


3 

3i 
2 


28 

111 
11 

5 


OJ 
1 

1 

1 


Suiph. 

of 
Lime. 


231 
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Fishing,  Right  op.  It  has  been  held,  that 
where  the  lord  of  the  manor  hath  the  soil  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  it  is  a  good  evidence  that 
he  hath  right  of  fishing ;  and  it  puts  the  proof 
upon  him  who  claims  liberam  piscariam;  but, 
where  a  river  ebbs  and  flows,  and  is  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  there  it  is  common  to  all,  and  he  who 
claims  a  privilege  to  himself,  must  prove  it ;  for 
if  the  trespass  is  brought  for  fishing  there, 
the  defendant  may  justify,  that  the  place  is 
bracliium  maris,  in  quo  unusquisque  subditus 
domini  regis  habet  et  habere  debet  liberam  pis- 
cariam. In  the  Severn  the  soil  belongs  to  the 
owners  of  the  land  on  each  side ;  and  the  soil  of 
the  river  Thames  is  in  the  king,  but  the  fishing 
is  common  to  all.  He  who  is  owner  of  the  soil 
of  a  private  river,  hath  separata  piscaria ;  and 
he  that  hath  libera  piscaria,  hath  a  property  in 
the  fish,  and  may  bring  a  possessory  action  for 
them ;  but  communis  piscaria  is  like  the  case  of 
all  other  commons.  One  that  has  a  close  pond, 
in  which  there  are  fish,  may  call  them  pisces 
suos,  in  an  indictineut,  &c.,  but  he  cannot  call 


them  bona  et  catalla,  if  they  be  not  in  trunks. 
There  needs  no  privilege  to  make  a  fish-pond, 
as  there  doth  in  the  case  of  a  warren.  Se€> 
Franchise. 

Fishing-Fly,  a  bait  used  in  angling  for  divers 
kinds  of  fish.  Of  the  artificial  fly  there  are 
reckoned  no  fewer  than  twelve  sorts,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal : — 1.  For  March, 
the  dun  fly,  made  of  dun  wool,  and  the  feathers 
of  the  partridge's  wing;  or  the  body  made  of 
black  wool,  and  the  feathers  of  a  black  drake. 
2.  For  April,  the  stone-fly :  the  body  made  of 
black  wood,  dyed  yellow  under  the  wings  and 
tail.  3.  For  the  beginning  of  May,  the  ruddy 
fly ;  made  of  red  wool,  and  bound  about  with 
black  silk,  with  the  feathers  of  a  black  capon 
hanging  dangling  on  his  sides  next  his  tail.  4. 
For  June,  the  (greenish  fly ;  the  body  made  of 
black  wool,  with  a  yellow  list  on  either  side,  the 
wings  taken  off  the  wings  of  a  buzzard,  bound 
with  black  broken  hemp.  5.  The  moorish  fly, 
the  body  made  of  duskish  wool,  and  the  wings 
of  the  blackish  mail  of  a  drake.    6.  llie  tawny 
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dy,  ^ood  till  the  middle  of  June:  the  body  made  hooks  to  whip  the  artificial  fly  upon,  or  bait 

of  tawny  wool,  and  tlte  wings  made  to  stand  with  the  natural   fly.     4.  Springers,  or  spring 

contrary,  one  agamst  the  other,  of  the  whitish  hooks ;  a  kind  of  double  hooks,  with  a  spring 

mail  of  a  white  drake.    7.  For  July,  the  wasp  which  flies   open  upon  being  struck  into  any 

tiy;  the  body  made  of  black  wool,  cast  about  flsh,  and  so  keeps  its  mouth  open, 

wtth  yellow  silk,  and  the  wings  of  drakes'  fea-  FiSHmG-LiNE,  a   line    made   either  of  hair 

thers.    8.  The  steel  fly;  proper  in  the  middle  twisted,  or  silk;  or  the  Indian  grass.    The  best 

of  July;   the  body  made  with  greenish  wool,  colors  are  the  sorrel,  white,  and  gray;  the  two 

cast  about  with   the  feathers  of    a  peacock's  last  for  clear  waters,  the  first  for  muddy  ones. 

Liil,  and  the  wings  made  of  those  of  the  buzzard.  The  pale  watery  green  color  is  given  artincially, 

9.  For  August,  the  drake  fly;  the  body  made  by  steeping  the  hair  in  a  liquor  made  of  alnm^ 

with  black  wool  cast  about  with  black  silk ;  the  soot,  and  the  juice  of  walnut-leaves,  boiled  to- 

wings  of  tlie  mail  of  a  black  drake,  with  a  black  gether. 

head.    The  best  rules  for  fishing  with  the  artifi-  Fisuing-Rod,  a  long  slender  rod  or  wand,  to 

cial  fly  are:  To  fisn   in  a  river  somewhat  dis-  which  the  line  is  fastened,  for  angling.     Of  these 

turbel  with  rain:  or  in  a  cloudy  day,  when  the  there  are  several  sorts;  as,  1.  A  troUer,  or  trol- 

wdters  are  moved  by  a  gentle  breeze;  the  south  ling  rod,  which  has  a  ring  at  the  end  of  the  rod^ 

wind  is  best;  and  if  the  wind  blow  high,  yet  for  the  line  to  go  through  when  it  runs  ofi*  a 

not  so  but  that  you  may  conveniently  guard  reel.     2.  A  wbipper,  or  whipping  rod;  a  top 

your  uckle;  the  fish  will  rise  in  plain  deeps;  but,  rod,  that  is  weak  in  the  middle,  and  top  heavy, 

if  the  wind  be  small,  tlie  best  anghng  is  in  but  all  slender  and  fine.     3.  A  dropper,  which 

swift  streams.     Keep  as  far  from  the  water-side  is  a  strong  rod,  and  very  lij?ht.     4.  A  snapper, 

as  may  be;  fish  down  the  stream  with  the  sun  or  snap  rod,  which  is  a  strong  pole,  peculiarly 

at  your  back,  and  touch  not  the  water  with  your  used  for  the  pike.    5   A  bottom  rod ;   being 

line.    Always  angle  in  clear  rivers,  with  a  small  the  same  as  the  dropper,  but  somewhat  more 

Hy  and  slender  wings;  but  in  muddy  places, use  pliable. 

a  larger.    When,  after  rain,  the  water  becomes  FISHGUARD,  a  sea-port  town  and  Dorougn 

brownish,  use  an  otangefly;  in  a  clear  day,  a*  in  the  hundred  of  Cemmaes  and  the  county  of 

light  colored  fly;  a  dark  fly  for  dark  waters,  &c.  Pembroke,  South  Wales,  situated  on  the  estu- 

Let  the  line  be  twice  as  long  as  the  rod,  unless  aries  of  the  river  Gwayne.     Its  public  buildings 

the  river  be  encumbered  with  wood.     For  every  are  the  parish  church,  baptist  and   methodist 

sort  of  fly,  have  several  of  the  same,  difiering  in  chapels.      Goods  are    exposed    for  sale  in  a 

color,  to  suit  with  the  different  complexions  of  spacious  market  place.    Accommodation  is  af- 

several  waters  and  weathers.    Let  the  fly  fiill  forded  to  travellers  and  visitors  at  several  good 

first  into  the  water,  and  not  the  line,  which  will  inns ;  and  many  well  stocked  shops  enclose  the 

scare  the  fish.     In  slow  rivers,  or  still  places,  principal  trading  streets.    The  quay  presents  a 

cast  the  fly  across  the  river,  and  let  it  sink  a  scene  of  constant  bustle  and  activity.     Upwards 

little  in  the  water,  and  draw  it  gently  back  with  of  100  vessels  claim  this  port  as  their  home,  and 

the  current.     Flies  for  salmon  should  be  made  the  building  and  repairing  of  vessels  aflbrds  a 

%vith  their  wings  standing  one  behind  the  other,  profitable  occupation  here  at  all  times.     The 

whether  two  or  four.    This  fish  delights  in  the  principal  exports  are  butter,  oats,  barley ;  and 

fTciudiest  colors  that  can  be;  chiefly  in  the  wings,  the  imports  consist  of  coal,  culm,  hardware,  &c. 

which  must  be  long,  as  well  as  the  tail.  There  is  a  never-failing  fishing  ground  outside 

Fishing-Floats  are  little  appendages  to  the  the  harbour,  where  boats  from  distant  ports 
line,  serving  to  keep  the  hook  and  bait  su<!pended  take  turbot  and  John  Dory.  The  salmon  and 
at  the  proper  depth,  to  discover  when  the  fish  herring  fisheries  here  are  also  profitable.  There 
has  hold  of  them,  &c.  Of  these  there  are  divers  is  a  chalybeate  spring  adjacent  to  the  town.  In 
kinds;  some  made  of  Muscovy  duck  quills,  the  year  1797,  the  French  made  a  descent  on 
which  are  the  best  for  slow  waters ;  but,  for  the  coast  near  this  place,  but  fell  into  the  power 
strong  streams,  sound  cork,  without  flaws  or  of  Lord  Caudorf.  In  18^2,  Fishguard  and 
holes,  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron,  into  which  Narbeth  were  made  contributary  to  Haver- 
is  put  a  quill  of  exact  proportion,  is  preferable  :  fordwest  in  returning  one  member  to  parlia- 
pare  the  cork  to  a  pyramidal  form,  and  make  it  ment. 
smooth. 

F^ishing-Frog.    See  Lophius. 

FisHiKG-HooK,  a  small  instrument  made 
steel  wire,  of  a  bent  form,  to  catch  and  retain  is  the  quality  of  admitting  to  be  cloven  :  fissure* 
fisn.  The  fishing-hook,  in  general,  ought  to  be  a  cleft  made ;  a  narrow  chasm  or  breach, 
long  in  the  shank,  somewhat  thick  in  the  cir-  Fissure  of  a  Bone,  in  surgery,  is  when  it  is 
cumference,  the  point  even  and  straight.  The  divided  either  transversely  or  longitudinally, 
bend  should  be  in  the  shank.  For  setting  the  not  quite  through,  but  cracked  aller  the  man- 
hook  on,  use  strong,  but  small  silk,  laying  the  ner  of  glass,  by  any  external  force.  See 
hair  on  the  inside  of  your  hook ;  for  if  it  be  on  Surgery. 

the  outside,  the  silk  will  fret  and  cut  it  asunder.  FIST,n.  s.  &  v.a.  )      Sax.  jryp:*'  Goth,  fatl , 

There  are  several  sizes  of  fishing-hooks,  some  FisficupFs.         )Teui./flt«*;  i.  e.  the'hand 

big,  some  little,  and  of  these  some  have  peculiar  in  a  fast  or  closed  state.    The  hand  clenched 

names;  as,  1.  Single  hooks.    2.  Double  hooks,  either  to  strike  or  hold:  as  a  verb,  to  strike 

which  have  two  bendings,  one  contrary  to  the  or  grasp  with  the  fist :  fisticuffs  are  cuffs  with 

other.     3.  Snappers,  or  gorgers,  which  are  the  the  fist. 


It   meni. 

FIS'SILE,  adj.         1     Latin  Jissilis,  fismra^ 
Fissil'ity,  n  s,        sfrom  JindOf    to    cleave. 

of       Fis'sD RE,  n.  t.  &  adj. }  Easy  to  cleave ;  fissility 
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And  being  down,  the  villain  ton  did  beat 
And  braise  with  clownish  ySito  his  manly  face. 

Faerie  Queetie. 
We  hare  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Unbuckling  htlm»,  JUting  each  other's  throat. 
And  waked  half  dead  with  nothing. 

Shaktpeare,  Cariclamu. 
Anger  canseth  paleness  in  some ;  in  others  trem- 
tling,  swelling,  and  bending  the,/Sil.  BaeoH. 

And  the  same  hand  into  %Jitt  may  close. 
Which  instantly  a  palm  expanded  shows. 

Demham, 
She  quick  and  proud,  and  who  did  Pas  despise. 
Up  with  herJUt,  and  took  him  on  the  face  ; 

Another  time,  quoth  she,  become  more  wise ; 
Thus  Pas  did  kiss  her  hand  with  little  grace. 

Sidnejf, 
I  saw  him  spuming  and  Jitting  her  most  unmerci- 
fully. Dryden. 
Tyrrheus,  the  foster-father  of  the  beast. 
Then  clenched  a  hatchet  in  his  horny  JUi,         Id. 
She  would  seize  upon  John's  commons  ;  for  which 
thry  were  sure  to  go  Vajuticuffs 

'  Arbuthnot  John  BuU. 
My  invention  and  judgment  are  perpr^tually  at  ySf. 
tioifft,  'till  they  have  quite  disabled  each  othirr. 

SwifU 
Naked  men  belabouring  one  another  with  snagged 
sticks,  or  dully  falling  together  by  the  ears  at  Juti- 
cuffs.  More. 

FIST'ULA,  ».  *.  ^      Fr.  Jistule ;  Lat.  fistula. 
Fist'ulous,  adj.  J  Asinuoas  ulcer.  See  below. 

Thhtfishda  which  is  recent  is  the  easiest  of  cure  : 
those  of  a  long  continuance  are  accompanied  with  ul- 
cerations of  ihe  glaud  and  caries  in  the  bone. 

Wi$eman*s  Surgery. 

How  these  sinuous  ulcers  become  ySdu/ow,  I  have 
shewn  you.  Id. 

Fistula,  in  tlie  ancient  music,  an  instrument 
of  the  wind  kind,  resembling  our  flute  or  flage- 
olet. The  principal  wind  instruments  of  the 
ancients  were  the  tibia  and  the  Ustula.  Some 
had  holes,  some  none ;  some  again  were  single 
pipes ;  others  a  combination  of  several ;  witness 
the  syringa  of  Pan. 

Fistula,  in  the  veterinary  art.  See  Veteri- 
KAHY  Art. 

Fistula,  in  surgery,  a  deep  narrow  ulcer, 
generally  arising  from  abscesses.  It  differs 
from  a  sinus,  in  being  callous,  the  latter  not. 
See  Surgery. 

Fistula  LachryWalis.  A  disorder  at  the 
canal  leading  from  the  eye  to  the  nose,  which 
obstructs  the  natural  progress  of  the  tears,  and 
makes  them  trickle  down  the  cheek ;  but  this  is 
only  the  first  and  mildest  stage  of  the  disease  : 
in  the  next  there  is  matter  discharged  with  the 
tears  from  tlie  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  some- 
times from  an  orifice  broke  through  the  skin 
between  the  nose  and  the  angle  of  the  eye.  The 
last  and  worst  degree  of  it  is,  when  the  matter 
of  one  eye,  by  its  long  continuance,  has  not 
only  corroded  the  neighbouring  soft  parts,  but 
also  affected  the  subjacent  bone. 

FISTULARIA,  or  Tobacco-pipe  fish,  a 
genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdo* 
minales.  Of  this  genus  Linneus  reckons  two 
species.  Three  are  now  discovered.  The  F. 
tabacaria  is  generally  about  a  foot  in  length ; 
the  fore  part  from  the  nose  to  half  way  the  body 
of  nearly  eqiud  bigness ;  from  whence  it  grows 


tapering  to  the  tail,  which  is  forked,  and  from 
which  issues  a  slender  taper  whip,  four  inches 
long,  of  the  consistence  of  whalebone;  the 
mouth  narrow,  and  the  whole  fish  of  a  brown 
color.  They  are  sometimes  taken  on  the  coasts 
of  Jamaica.  They  feed  on  sea-insects,  &c., 
which  they  drag  easily  from  rocks  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  formation  of  the  snout. 

FIT,  n.  f .       >      Sax.  |:«t,  |3bc  ;  Swed.  fet ; 

Fii^FUL,  adj.  S  Belg.vaif ,  Ital.^^a ;  as  Skin- 
ner conjectures  fit>m  fight ;  *  any  fit  of  a  disease 
being  a  struggle  of  nature :'  Junius  derives  it 
more  probably  from  the  Flem.  viit,  frequent; 
and  Gr.  ^trra,  haste.  The  paroxysm  or  crisis  of 
an  intermittent  disorder ;  any  short  return  of  an 
intermitting  complaint:  hence,  disorder;  dis- 
temperature,  generally;  any  recommencement 
of  an  action  after  intermission ;  an  interval : 
fitful  is  varied  by  paroxysms  ;  changeful. 

The  life  did  flit  away  out  of  her  nest* 
And  all  his  senses  were  with  deadly  fit  oppresL 

Faerie  Queeme. 
For  your  husband, 
He*s  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  of  the  season.  Shaktpeare,  Maebelh. 

The  sting  of  a  wasp,  a  ySf  of  the  stone,  the  biting 
of  a  mad  dog,  destroy  for  the  time  ;  the  two  first, 
happiness,  and  the  other  wisdom  itself. 

Sir  W.  Tempte. 
Sometimes  'tis  grateful  to  the  rich  to  try 

A  short  vicissitude,  and  y£<  of  poverty.       Dry  den. 

Men  that  are  habitually  wicked  may  now  and  then, 
by^«  and  starts,  feel  certain  motions  of  repentance. 

L'Eitrange. 

An  ambitious  man  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every 
malicious  tongue  to  throw  him  into  ^  fit  oi  melan- 
choly. Addieon, 

Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp  the'  nnakeady  flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  hyfiit. 
And  falls  again  as  loth  to  quit  its  hold.  Id, 

Religion  is  not  the  business  of  some  fitt  only  and 
intervals  of  our  life,  to  be  taken  up  at  certain  days 
and  hours,  but  a  system  of  precepts  to  be  regarded  in 
all  our  conduct.  Rogere, 

Mrs.  Bull  was  so  much  eni^ged,  that  she  fell  down- 
right into  n/U.  Arbmthnot't  John  JML 

Small  stones  and  gravel  collect  and  become  very 
large  in  the  kidneys,  in  which  case  m  fit  of  the  stone 
in  that  part  is  the  cure.  Sharp's  Smrgery. 

AW  Jiti  of  pleasure  we  balance  by  an  equal  degree 
of  pain  or  languor :  'tis  like  spending  this  year,  -part 
of  the  next  year's  revenue.  Swifi» 

As  his  years  increased,  his  fits  of  giddiness  and 
deafness  grew  more  frequent,  and  his  deafness  made 
conversation  difficult.  Johmon*»  lAfe  of  Swift. 

Fit.     See  Paroxysm. 

Fit,  adj.  v. a.  &  v.  n.  "|      Sax.  pe^t  ;l^  fit; 
Fxt'ly,  adv.  Kem.  vitten  ;  Belgic, 

FiT'memt,  n.f.  lyoegt;  Teut.  fidght ; 

Fit^ness,  I  (Sax.  fegan,  means  to 

Fit'ter,  adapt  —  Thomson) 

Fit'tikcly,  adv.  J  Proper ;  meet ;  adapt- 
ed; right;  convenient:  as  an  active  verb,  to 
make  so ;  to  accommodate  or  adapt  one  thing  to 
another ;  taking  out  and  up  to  give  intensity  to 
the  meaning :  as  a  neuter  verb,  to  be  proper  or 
becoming.  Fitment  is  an  obsolete  word  for 
something  adapted  to  a  particular  purpose 

Men  of  vtloor^yll  to  go  out  fur  war  and  battle 

I  Chnm, 
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The  caxpentnr  marfceth  it  out  with  %  line :  ht/iiteth 
H  with  planes.  /«a.  zliv.  13. 

In  things  theySCnei*  whereof  is  not  of  itself  appa- 
wmtAp  nor  easy  to  be  made  safficieatly  manifest  unto 
all,  jet  the  judgment  of  antiquity,  concarring  with 
that  which  is  zeoeived,  may  induce  them  to  tUnk  it 
not  un/k.  Hooker, 

She  shall  be  our  messenger  to  this  paultry  knight« 
— Trust  me,  I  thought  on  Iwr  ^  shell  ^  it. 


Even  so  most, 
A»  you  malign  our  senators.  Id.  Condamm, 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
Attn  life's /0J  fever  he  sleeps  well.  Id.  Maebeth, 
Nor  time  nor  place 
Did  then  cohere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They've  made  themselves,  and  that  their^Sfnea  now 
Does  unmake  you.  Id, 

Poor  beseeming  :  'twas  %fitmeni  for 
The  purpose  I  then  followed.      Id.  Cjfmbdime. 
Since  we  have  said  it  were  good  not  to  use  men  of 
ambitious  natures,  except  it  be  upon  necessity,  it  b 
JSt  we  speak  in  what  cases  they  are  so.  Baam, 

Where  a  man  cannot  ySfJy  play  his  own  part,  if  he 
have  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage.  Id, 

A  dose  behaviour  is  the/iiiett  to  receive  virtue  for 
its  constant  guest,  because  there,  and  there  only,  it 
can  be  secure.  SaoUU. 

To  take  a  latitude. 
Sun  or  stars  aaefitUort  viewed 
At  their  brightest ;  but  to  conclude 
Of  longitudes,  what  other  way  have  we 
But  to  mark  when  and  where  the  dark  eclipses  be  f 

Donne. 
He  lends  him  vain  Goliah's  sacred  sword. 
The  JUtett  help  just  fortune  could  afford.     Cowtejf, 
Would  fate  permit 
To  my  desires  I  might  my  fortune  yfo  ; 
Troy  I  would  raise.  Denhom, 

See  how  thou  could'st  judge  o(Jit  and  meet. 

MUion. 
We  were  purposely  designed,  and  yS^  framed,  to 
vaderstand  and  contemplate,  to  affect  and  delight  in, 
to  undertake   and   pursue  most  noble  and  worthy 
things.  Barrow. 

How  evil  Jit*  it  me  to  have  such  a  son  ;  and  how 
much  doth  thy  kindness  upbraid  my  wickedness.    ^ 

Sidnejf. 
liUfi  for  a  man  to  know  his  own  abilities  and 
weaknesses,  and  not  think  himself  obliged  to  imitate 
all  that  he  thinks/^  to  praise.  Bojfle. 

I  cannotyleKer  compare  marriage  than  to  a  lottery ; 
for,  in  both,  he  that  ventures  may  succeed,  and  may 
miss ;  and  if  he  draw  a  prize,  be  hath  a  rich  return 
of  his  venture :  but  in  both  lotteries  there  lie  pretty 
store  of  blanks  for  every  prise.  Id. 

As  much  of  the  stone  as  was  contiguous  to  the 
mateaaite,ySlte(i  the  marcasite  so  close  as  if  it  had  been 
formerly  liquid.  Id. 

The  whole  of  our  duty  may  be  expressed  most^iy 
by  departing  from  evil.  TiUotwn, 

This  fury  fi  for  her  intent  she  chose. 

One  who  delightt  in  wars  and  human  woes.  Dryden. 

A  play,  which  if  you  dare  but  twice  fi  out, 

Tonll  aU  be  slandered  and  be  thought  devout.  Id. 

Tim  the  great  business  of  life  to^  ourselves  for 
our  end,  imd  no  man  can  live  well  that  hath  not 
death  in  his  eye.  VEurtmge. 

It  is  a  wrong  use  of  my  understanding  to  make  it 
the  rule  and  measure  of  another  man's ;  a  use  which 
it  is  neither yS//or,  nor  capable  of.  Locke, 

Sowing  the  sandy  gravelly  land  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  with  French  furxe  seed,  they  reckon  a  great 
impeover  of  their  land,  and  %  fitter  of  it  for  com. 

Mortimer's  HuAamdry. 


U  our  forefathers  thought^  to  be  gfave  and  serious, 
I  hope  their  posterity  may  laugh  without  offence. 

Additon, 

The  English  fleet  could  not  be  paid  and  manned, 
mad  fitted  onl,  unless  we  encouraged  trade  and  navi- 
gation. Addioon't  FreehoUer. 

An  animal,  in  order  to  be  moveable  must  be  flexi. 
hie  ;  and  therefore  is^jf  made  of  separate  and  small 
solid  parts,  replete  with  proper  flui  Is.       Arhntthnot. 
A  trussmaker,/SM9d  the  child  with  a  pair  of  boddice 
stiffened  on  the  lame  side.  Wueman*t  8wgery. 

VoT  fits  it  to  prolong  the  feast. 
Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest. 

Pope's  Odyssey, 
Which  abstract  terms  reryfittmyly  agree  with  the 
notion.  Mere, 

A  man  cannot  be  said  to  know  himself,  till  he  is 
well  acquainted  with  his  proper  talents  and  capacities  ; 
knows  for  what  ends  he  received  them ;  and  how^ 
they  may  be  moat  fitly  applied  and  improved  for  those 
ends.  IfojOM. 

And  thui  I, 

Still  on  thy  shores,  fsir  Teman  \  may  find  room 

And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 

Much  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  pondered ,/toMjf^. 

Byren, 

FITCH,  n.  f .  A  corruption  of  vetchy  says 
Dr.  Johnson.    A  small  kina  of  wild  pea. 

When  he  hath  made  plain  the  face  thereof,  doth  he 
not  cast  abroad  the  fit^es  f  Isaiah. 

Now  is  the  season 
For  sowii^  o(  fitches,  of  beans,  and  of  peason. 

Tnsser, 

Fitch,  in  husbandry,  is  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  chick-pea.  See  Uiceb.  Fitches 
are  cultivated  either  for  feedmg  cattle,  or  im- 
proving the  land.  They  make  a  wholesome  and 
nourishing  food,  whether  given  in  the  straw,  or 
threshed  out.  When  sown  only  to  improve  the 
soil,  they  are  ploughed  in  just  as  th^  begin  to 
blossom,  by  which  means  a  tough  stiff  clay  soil 
is  much  enriched. 

There  are  two  words  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  our  translators  have  rendered  by 
fitches,  nyp  and  DDDD.  The  first  occurs  but 
once,  and  that  in  Isa.  xxvili.  35.  27,  where 
the  connexion  proves  it  to  be  some  kind  of  seed, 
but  what  kind  is  a  subject  of  dispute.  Jerom, 
Maimonides,  R.  David,  Kimchi,  and  the  rabbin 
understand  it  to  be  the  gith,  called  by  the  Greeks 
fukavOtoVy  and  by  the  Latins  nigella.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Ballester :  <  It  is  a  plant  commonly 
met  with  in  gardens,  with  leaves  like  those  of 
fennel ;  the  flower  blue,  which  disappearing,  the 
ovary  shows  itself  at  the  top  like  that  of  the 
poppy,  and  containing  in  its  membranous  cells 
seeds  of  a  very  black  color,  not  unlike  those  of 
the  leek,  but  of  a  very  fragrant  smell.'  The 
Jewish  rabbin  mention  the  seeds  as  mixed  with 
bread.      The  other  word  rendered  fitches,  is 

nCD3,  which  the  greatest  number  of  commenta- 
tors render  spelt ;  but  Dr.  Qeddes,  R.  David 
Kimchi,  as  well  as  our  English  translators,  con- 
sider it  to  be  rye,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Arabic  translations.  Dr.  Shaw  uunks  it  may  be 
rice. 

FITCHAT,  n. s.  j     Yr.fiasau;  Dutch, ^. 

Fi'tchew.  )A  stinking  little  animal, 

that  robs  the  hen-roost  and  warren.  Skinner 
calls  him  the  stinking  ferret ;  but  he  is  much 
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lAigCf,  at  least  as  some  provinces  distinguish 
them,  in  which  the  polecat  is  termed  a  fitchat, 
and  the  stinking  ferret  a  stoat.    See  Mustela. 

Tbtndk  taMthn  Jitchew !  mftrry,  aperfamed  one  ; 
What  do  yoa  mean  by  this  haunting  of  me  ? 

The  fiiAai,  the  salimart,  and  the  like  crealorea, 
liYe  upon  the  face  and  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

WaUonU  Angler, 

FITCHBURGH,  a  post-town  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  Worcester  county,  containing  1151  citi- 
zens in  1795;  forty-two  miles  north-west  of 
Boston,  and  393  from  Philadelphia. 

FITCHE'E,  in  heraldry,  from 
old  Fr.  nshe,  i.e.  fixed;  a  term 
applied  to  a  cross  when  the  lower 
hranch  ends  in  a  sharp  point. 
The  reason  of  it  Mackenzie  sup- 
poses to  be,  that  the  Christians 
were  wont  to  carry  crosses  with 
them  wherever  they  went;  and,  when  they 
stopped  on  their  journey  at  any  place,  they 
fixea  these  portable  crosses  in  the  ground  for 
devotion's  sake. 

FITISH,  or  Fetish,  is  the  appellation  given 
by  the  natives  of  Middle  Africa  to  their  idols,  or 
charms,  which  are  of  almost  endless  variety  in 
form  aild  composition.  The  most  common  are 
milk,  eggs,  and  birds ;  and  the  partridge  is  held 
so  sacred,  that  if  the  foot  of  a  dead  one  is 
known  to  have  touched  a  dish  of  meat,  no  one 
will  taste  of  it,  although  ready  to  die  of  hunger. 
They  do  not,  however,  regard  milk  or  eggs  with 
equal  veneration,  ibr  they  may  be  sometimes  seen 
devouring  each  other's  fitishes  with  the  greatest 
harmony.  Their  portable  fitishes  consist  of 
rude  imitations  of  the  human  form,  or  of  ani- 
mals, with  a  piece  of  looking-glass  fixed  in  the 
breast;  the  tusks  of  the  young  elephant,  filled 
with  a  black  paste,  into  which  shells  are  stuck ; 
tigers'  claws  and  teeth ;  the  minute  horns  of  the 
chevrotten  and  other  animals;  sea-shells  full  of 
black  paste,  or  even  small  parcels  of  party- 
colored  rags,  and  diminutive  flasks,  containing 
consecrated  gunpowder.  No  man  takes  a  drink, 
without  making  an  oblation  to  the  master  fitish, 
which  is  frequently  an  elephant's  tooth.  He 
holds  it  in  the  left  hand,  and,  ailer  licking  its 
pasted  head,  squirts  a  mouthful  of  liquid  over  it 
in  a  shower;  then  muttering  a  few  words,  he 
drinks  the  remainder  himself. 

FITZHERBERT  (Sir  Anthony),  a  learn- 
ed lawyer  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIIL, 
descended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  at 
Norbury  in  Derbyshire.  He  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1523 ;  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  many  valuable  works. 
His  principal  writings  are.  The  Grand  Abridg- 
ment ;  The  Office  and  Authority  of  Justices  of 
Peace ;  The  Office  of  Sheriffs,  Bailiffs  of  Liber- 
ties, Escheators,  Constables,  Coroners,  &c. ;  Of 
the  Diversity  of  Courts ;  Of  the  Surveying  of 
Lands ;  and  the  Book  of  Husbandry.  He  died 
in  1538. 

FITZJAMES  (James,  duke  of  Berwick),  was 
the  natural  son  of  James  II.,  by  Mrs.  Arabella 
Churchill,  sister  to  the  celebrated  duke  of  Marl- 
borough.   He  was  born  at  Moulins  in  1671, 


and  entered  early  into  the  French  service.  When 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  wounded  at  the 
8iec[e  of  Buda.  He  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  1688, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  His 
superior  merit  recommended  him  to  tne  French 
court,  and  he  was  created  marshal  of  France, 
knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  duke  and  peer  of 
France,  erandee  of  Spadn,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  annies ;  in  all  which  stations 
his  behaviour  was  such,  that  few  equalled,  per- 
haps none  surpassed  him.  He  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh  in 
1738 

FITZSTEPHEN  (William),  a  learned  monk 
of  Canterbury,  of  Norman  extraction,  born  of  re- 
spectable parents  in  London,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Being  attached  to  archbishop  Becket,  he 
was  present  at  the  time  of  his  murder.  And  in 
1174  he  wrote  in  Latin,  The  Life  of  St.  Thomas, 
archbishop  and  martyr;  in  which,  as  Becket 
was  a  native  of  the  metropolis,  he  introduces  a 
description  of  London,  with  a  detail  of  the  man- 
ners and  usages  of  the  citizens,  which  is  deser- 
vedly considered  as  a  great  curiosity,  being  the 
earliest  professed  account  of  London  extant.  He 
died  in  1191 

FITZWILLIAM,  a  township  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  Cheshire  county;  sixteen  miles  east 
of  the  Connecticut. 

FIVE,  (m/^*.         -n      Saxon,  pip;   Goih.finif; 

Five'-bak,         I  'Qt\%.fief;  TevX.funfy  seem 

Five'-barred,    >  ingly  corrupted,  says  Min- 

FivE -FOLD,        i  sheu,  from  the  Lat.  qmnque. 

Five'leaved.  J  a  number;  four  and  one; 
five-bar  and  five-barred  are,  having  five  bars, 
usually  applied  to  gates.  Five-leaved  is  an  epithet 
of  cinquefoil.    Drayton  calls  it '  five-leaf.' 

And  altir  these  dayes  Elizabeth  hit  wif  consey  vrde 
and  hidde  hir^^oe  monethis  and  seyde.         Wiclif. 
And  floe  of  them  were  wiae*  and^'oe  were  fooli.ih. 

Matthew. 

^o  person,  no  incident,  but  must  be  of  use  to  carry 
on  the  main  design  :  all  things  else  are  like  six  fingers 
to  the  hand,  when  nature,  wnich  is  superfluous  in 
nothing,  can  do  her  work  withySre.  Dry  den. 

Five  herds, ^w  bleating  flocks,  his  pastures  filled. 

Id. 

Our  British  youth  lose  their  figure  by  that  time 
they  ^rejhe  and  twenty.  Addison, 

ffhe  flood,  flame,  swine,  the  lion,  and  the  snake, 
Thote  Jhe-fM  monsters  modem  authors  make. 

Young, 

FIVES,  n.  8.  Tent,  feifel ;  Fr.  avtww.  A 
disease  of  horses. 

His  horse  sped  with  spavins,  rayed  with  the  yel- 
lows, past  eure  cf  the  Jivet,  and  stark  spoiled  with 
the  staggers.  Skakapeare, 

FIUME,  a  sea-port  of  Austria  on  the  Adriatic, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Juamero.  It  con- 
sists of  the  inner  and  outer  town,  the  latter  of 
which  is  new  and  well  built.  The  harbour, 
though  difficult  of  entrance,  is  commodious;  and 
large  ves^iels  may  ride  at  distance  safely  at  anchor. 
The  exports  are  corn,  tobacco,  and  wood ;  the 
imports  rye,  sugar,  spices,  salt,  &c.  Fiume  was 
in  1813  re-captured  from  the  French,  who  seised 
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it  in  1809,  hj  an  Aualmn  and  British  force. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboudiood 
are  of  Hungarian  origin.  It  is  five  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Buccari,  and  thirty-six  sonth  east  of  Trieste. 
Population  12,000. 

FIUMCTTO,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  and  late  department  of  Cros- 
tolo;  near  which  wells  are  dug,  from  100  to  120 
feet  deep,  on  the  surface  of  whose  waters  a  red- 
diih  medicinal  oil  swims,  that  is  skimmed  off  once 
a  fortnight 


FIX',  V.  a.  Sc  v.n/ 
Fxxa'tioh,  fl.  f. 
Fix'edly,  adv. 


Ft.  fixer  ;  Ital.  ficcare  ; 
Span.^jor;  Port.  ^Jicor; 
liit.^iritt ;  from  Gr.  x^yw, 


Fix'edness,  n.  i.    I  infCw,  to  pitch  as  a  tent. 

•wy ' rT^ I e. *.     -._     £ - 


Fix'iDITY, 
FlX*ITY, 

Fix'ture, 
Fix'uaE. 


To  make  fast  or  firm; 
place  permanently;  esta- 
blish ;  settle ;  deprive '  of 
motion  or  volatility ; 
pierce:  as  a  neuter  verb  to  settle,  opinion  or 
resolution;  rest;  lose  volatility:  fixation  is  sta- 
bility ;  firmness ;  settledness :  fixidity,  coherence 
of  parts ;  a  word  nsed  by  Boyle  for  what  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  calb  fixity:  fixure  is  the  Word 
used  by  Shakspeare  (not  fixture)  for  position ; 
stable  pressure ;  firmness ,  although  fixture,  some- 
thing affixed,  or  fastened  to  a  house,  appears  a 
very  '  legitimate'  and  usefol  modem  word. 

While  from  the  raging  sword  he  vainly  fliei, 
▲  bow  of  eleel  shall  Jir  his  trembling  thighs. 

Why  are  thine  vjtMfixt  to  the  tullen  earth, 
Gaang  at  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  tight  T 

AAdbfMarv. 
The  firm^SMMre  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  ezcelleat 
motion  to  thy  gift.  td. 

The^Snev  of  her  eye  hath  motion  in\ 
As  we  were  mocked  with  art. 

Id,  Wmter^M  TaU, 

Frights^  changes,  horronrs, 
DiTeit  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
rhe  unity  and  married  'calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  yZmre. 

Id.  TnOm  and  Creaaida, 

In  the  midst  of  moltrn  Uad,  when  It  beginneth  tc 
congeal,  make  a  little  dent,  and  put  quicknlverj 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  linen,  in  that  hole,  and  thr 
qnieksilver  will  fis  and  ran  no  more,  and  endure  the 
hammer.  Baeom't  Naimdl  Hittorjf. 

Upon  the  compound  body  three  things  are  chiefly 
to  be  observed ;  the  colour,  the  fragility  or  pliantness, 
and  the  volatili^  KufiKoHon,  compared  with  the  simple 
bodies.  Bacon. 

To  light,  careatrd  in  the  flrst  day,  God  gave  no 
proper  place  otflxaHon,  RMgh'a  Buturjf, 

kfirtdmgnm  religion  will  net  give  my  conscience 
leave  to  consent  to  innovations.  Kimg  ChaHe$, 

Your  JimaiUM  in  matters  of  religion  will  not  be  more 
necessary  for  your  soul's  than  your  kingdom's  peace. 

idL 
Hell  heard  the'  unsuiTerable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heaven  running  from  heaTen,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted,  but  that  fate  h»d  fixed  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundaUons,  and  too  fast  had  bound. 

MUUm. 
Salt  dissolved  upon  ^fixoHom  returns  to  its  affected 
cubes.  CHamSU, 

Your  kindness  hsnishes  your  fear. 
Resolved  to  fix  for  ever  here.  Watter, 

Bodies  mingled  by  the  fire  are  differing  as  to  the 
fixOUjf  and  volatiuty,  and  yet  are  so  combined  by 


the  flrst  operation  of  the  fire,  that  itself  does  seatco 
afterwards  separate  them.  BojfU. 

One  loves/uMd  laws,  and  the  other  arbitrary  power. 

Ttmple. 
Thus  while  the  Trojan  prince  employs  his  eyes, 
Hxtd  on  the  walls  with  wonder  and  surprise. 

Drydmu 
He  made  himself  their  prey. 
To'  impose  on  their  belief,  and  Troy  betray ; 
Fixed  on  his  aim,  and  obstinately  bent. 
To  die  undaunted,  or  to  circumvent. 

Id,  Mwd, 
If  we  would  be  happy,  we  must  fix  upon  some 
foundation  that  can  never  deceive  us.      L'Eurange,, 

In  most  bodies  not  propagated  by  seed,  it  is  the  co- 
lour we  must^x  on,  and  are  most  led  by.         Loeke, 
We  pronounce  concerning  gold,  that  it  i%  fixed. 

Id. 
If  we  pretend  that  the  distinction  of  species,  or 
sorta,  is  fixediy  csublisbed  by  the  real  and  secret 
constitutions  of  things.  Id, 

Fixedmen,  or  a  power  to  remain  in  the  fire  uncon- 
snmed,  is  an  idea  that  always  accompanies  our  com- 
plex  idea  signified  by  the  word  gold.  Id, 

Omnipotency,  omnisciency,  and  infinite  goodness, 
enlarge  the  spirit  while  it  fixtly  looks  on  them. 

And  are  not  the  sun  and  fixed  stsrs  great  earths 
vehemently  hot,  whose  heat  is  conserved  by  the 
greatness  of  the  bodies,  and  the  mutual  action  and 
reaction  between  them,  and  the  light  which  they 
emit,  and  whose  parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away, 
not  only  by  their  fixit$,  but  also  by  the  vast  weight 
and  density  of  the  atmospheres  incumbent  upon  them  f 

Newtom's  Opiieka. 

An  universal  dissolution  of  manners  began  to  pre- 
vail, and  a  professed  disregard  to  ell  fixed  principles 

Atterhmrjf. 

Fluid  or  solid  comprehend  all  the  middle  degrees 
between  extreme  fixedmeu  and  coherency,  and  the 
most  rapid  intestine  motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies. 

Bentle^. 

They  are  subject  Co  errors  from  a  narrowness  of 
soul,  mfixatiom  and  confinement  of  thought  to  a  few 
objects.  Watte, 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  world,  we  shall 
find  that  a  great  deal  of  virtue,  at  least  outward  ap- 
pearance of  it,  is  not  so  much  from  taijfixad  prin- 
ciple as  the  terror  of  what  the  worid  will  say,  and  the 
liberty  it  will  take  upon  the  occasions  we  shall  give. 

fitome. 

For  the  wisest  purposes  God  heih  fixed  the  relation 
between  the  means  and  the  end  ;  and  we  are  not  to 
expect,  either  in  natural  or  spiritual  things,  to  obtain 
the  end  while  we  despise  the  means.     Withertpoan, 

Individuals  pass  like  shadows ;  but  the  common- 
wealth it  fixed  and  stable.  The  difference  therefore 
of  to-day  and  to-morrow,  which  to  private  people  is 
immense,  to  the  stale  is  nothing.  Burke. 

Though  her  eyes  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  wero  fixed. 
And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  unmixed 
With  aught  bf  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 
Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a  troubled  dream 

Byron.  Siege  of  Corinth. 

Fixation,  in  chemistry,  the  rendering  any 
volatile  substance  fixed,  so  as  not  to  fly  off  upon 
being  exposed  to  a  great  heat.  See  Fixed 
Bodies. 

Fixed  Air,  in  the  old  chemical  nomenclature^ 
an  invisible  and  permanently  elastic  fluid,  supe- 
rior in  gravity  to  the  common  atmospheric  air 
and  most  other  aerial  fluids,  exceedingly  destruc* 
tive  to  animal  life;  produced  in  great  qua  ntitiesy 
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naturally  from  combustible  bodies,  and  artifici-        8be  uwk  an  ark  of  balnishes,  and  laid  it  ta  fSt^Jlagt 

allv  by  many  cbemical  processes.     Upon  its  first  by  the  river's  brink.  Esodm  ii.  3. 

diiovery  it  was  styled  gas  syWestre,  from  its        ^  Can  bulroriiei  but  by  the  river  gww! 
being  produced  by  burning  cbarcoal :  from  its         ^an  Jlag*  there  floonah  where  no  watera  flowt 
acrid  properties  it  bas  obtained  the  name  of  aerial        „^  .  ^^     .  „„.„.««»..  he  de^JSl!^ 


acid,  and  cretaceoi«  acid ;  from  its  noxious  qua-  ^^       ^^  if  dup. ;  tf  S««.  !>•»<>«*•  •         /-»• 

hties  it  bas  been  called  mepbiUc  air,  or  mephitic  '^^  ^^  wingt,  when  forth  he  did  display, 

gas ;  and,  m  the  new  chemical  nomenclature,  it  ^.re  like  two  aaila,  in  which  the  hollow  wind 

is  now  called  carbonic  acid  gas.    See  Air,  Car-  it  gathered  full,  and  worketh  speedy  way. 

BOKic  Acid,  and  Chemistry.  Faerie  QueemB. 

FIZ'GIG,  n.  ff.     A  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon  These  >l^ff  of  France  that  axe  advanced  here, 

with  which  seamen  strike  fish.  Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town, 

Can'st  thou  withyii^i^f  pierce  him  to  the  quick.  Have  hither  marched  to  your  endamagement. 

Or  in  his  skull  thy  barbed  trident  stick  T  Shakspeart. 

Smnd^M.  Job.  The  jades 

FLAB'BY,  adj,  7     Teut.  Jiahbe  (a  fly-flap) ;  That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night, 

Flab'ile.          S  ItaX.  JhmOfJUtppo ;  Ui.Jac  ^^^  "^^  ^^^^  J«>^»y'  •!«'''  and/^iiy  winp 

CUM.    Yielding  ;  easily  shaken  or  wafted  to  and  Clip  dead  men's  graves.                Id.  Henry  VI. 

#>                       o «          ^  Democraoes  are  less  subject  to  sediUon  than  where 

Paleness,  a  weak  pulse,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  »5"«  ^^  .tirps  of  nobles :  for,  if  men's  •y**  •"  -pon 

flahbi,  and  black  flesh,  are  symptoms  of  weak  fibres.  *^  f  «?»•'  «  »  '^  ^^«  ^"*«^"«  "^^  "  *«^*'  ^^ 

'                                 '         /    H                Xr6irfA«o#.  not  foryfa^  or  pedigree.                                  ^acon. 

Pulls  out  the  rag.  contrived  to  prop  ?"^'  ^  apple^on  up^  the  atoek  of  a  cole^rt, 

Her/-»y  dug.,\Ll  down  they  diop.      Surifi.  «d  it  will  bear  a  great /a««y  apple.                    W 

T.T  AArr-iTTx     J-           T       j>      -J     ,\  ^         V  Juice  in  language   is  somewhat  less  than   blood: 

FLAG  CID,  adj.    J     LALjlacadut  {kjlaccui).  f„  jf  ||,e  words  be  but  becoming  and  signifying,  and 

Flaccio'ity,  n.  <.  5  Limber ;  weak ;  lax.  the  sense  genUe,  there  is  juice  :  but  where  that  want- 

The  bowing  and  inclining  the  head  is  found  in  the  eth,  the  language   is  thin,  flagging,  poor,  starved, 

great  flower  of  the  sun  :  the  cause  I  take  to  be  is,  scarce  covering  the  bone,  and  shews  like  stones  in  a 

that  the  part  against  which  the  sun  beateth  waxeth  sack.                                       Ben  Jomon't  Diaeooeriet. 

more  faint  nnd  flaccid  in  the  stalk,  and  thereby  less  Beds  of  cotton  wool  hung  up  between  two  trees, 

able  to  support  the  flower.                                Bacon.  not  far  from  the  ground ;  in  which,  flagging  down  in 

They  whose  muscles  are  weak  or  flaccid,  are  unapt  the  middle,  men,  wives,  and  children  lie  together, 

to  pronounce  the  letter  r .                                HMer,  AbboL 

The  surgeon  ought  to  vary  the  diet  as  he  finds  the  Let  him  be  girt 

fibres  are  too  flaedd  and  produce  funguses,  or  as  they  With  all  the  grisly  legion  that  troop 

harden  and  produce  callosities.                  Arbniknot.  Under  the  anotyflty  of  Acheron.         MtUon, 

There  is  neither  fluxion  nor  pain,  but  flacciditg  The  French  and  Spaniards,  when  your  flag$  ap- 

joined  with  insensibility.              Wiaeman't  Surgerg.  pear, 

FLACCUS  (Caius  Valerius),  an  ancient  Latin  ^"^^  ^«'  ^*^^'  "«>  consent  to  fear.      WaUer." 

poet,  of  whom  we  have  very  imperfect  accounts  l^  keeps  those  slender  and  aenal  bodies  separated 

M>»ia;»;««*      M«  «»«^«A  »  .x/^m  „>«  *u^  A.«.»»«..*:^  *»<!  stretched  out,  which  otherwise,  by  reason  of  their 

remaining.    He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  i^omuUc  teibUnea.  and  height,  would  >ir  or  curl. 

exi^iUon ;  of  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  "^   '      bo^ Spring  of  the  Air. 

to  finish  the  eighth  book,  dying  at  about  thirty  The  interpretation  of  that  article  about  Iheflng,  is 

years  of  age.    John  Baptista  Pius,  an  Italian  .  gg^^^  ^  pleaaure  for  opening  a  war.        TempU. 

poet,  completed  the  eighth  book  of  the  Argonau-  in  cither's  flag  the  golden  serpents  liear, 

tics;  and  added  two  more,  from  the  fourth  of  Erecting  cresu  alike,  like  volumes  rcar» 

ApoUonius;  which  supplement  was  first  added  And  mingle  friendly  hissings  in  the  air. 

to  Aldus's  edition  in  1523.  Drgden. 

FLACOURTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  Th»t  basking  in  the  sun  thy  bees  may  lie, 

of  the   moncecia   class,  ana    icosandria   order.  ^^^  resting  there,  iheix  flaggy  pinions  dry.      Id. 

Male  CAL.  five-parted  :  cor.  none  :  stamens  nu-  ^7  flogging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch, 

merous.  Female  cal.  many-leaved :  cor.  none ;  ^*?/^J'*  *^  "'  **!?  ^'°*P'  ^^  !*«•  '*'*°« 

germ  superior ;  styles  five  to  nine ;  berry  many-  i'  '^  '^*  ^'^  '  ^If  *",  ''^^J' 

Z^u.^      c«^^*                    *u            u     I.     /  ik/r  J  My  senses  loo  are  dull  and  stupified, 

celled.    Species  one ;  a  thorny  shrub  of  Mada-  j^^^  ^^^^  „j^j .  .^  „„  ^j,  approaches. 

«*^5^;  Id.  Don  Sebasiiam. 

FLAG,  V.  n.,  r.  fl.  &  n.  S.^l         Saxon    pleos.  The  duke,  less  numerous,  but  in  courage  n.ore, 

Flag'giness,  n.  i.                 pleo^an   (to  fly);  On  wings  of  all  the  winds  to  combat  flies : 

Flag'cy,  adj.                       \  Teut.  (Old)  flag-  His  murdering  guns  a  loud  defiance  roar, 

FlacZ-OFFICER,                    fgererif  to  be   loos-  And  bloody  crosses  on  hit  flagstafft  rise.      Drgden. 

Flag'-SHXP,                           j  ened.      To    hang  His  stomach  will  want  victuals   at  the  usual  hour, 

Flag'-staff.                      J  loose  or  free;  me-  either  fretting  itself  into  a  troublesome  excess,  or 

taphorically  to  grow  dejected  ;  spiritless ;  feeble;  fl^9im  »nto  •  downright  want  of  appetite.    I^k$. 

to  droop:  as  a  verb  active  to  suffer,  to  droop  or  Ctuflag  roou,  and  the  roots  of  other  weeds. 

become  feeble :  as  a  substantive,  the  ensign  of  a  „           ^     .  .                 Mortmer  t  Htubandiy. 

ship  or  regiment ;  a  water  plant  with  a  large-  f  7*'  T*i« »»  »  once  at  a  stand,  °f  «;*»>  >i?' 

VI  !]  J  1     r        a        t^        •   ^1.                    J    ^  ^  vid  languishea.                            Adduom  Spectator. 

bladedleaf:  aflag^fficer  is  the  commander  of  Her  grandfather  was  ay«a^-o#c.r.    Addim^. 

a  squadron :  flag-sbip,  that  in  which  the  com-  Take  heed,  my  dear,  youth  fliTs  apace ; 

mander  of  a  squadron  sails :  flag-staff,  the  staff  as  well  as  Cupid,  Time  is  blind  : 

on  which  the  flag  is  fixed ':  flaggy  is  lax ;  lim-  Soon  must  those  glories  of  thy  fttce 

ber;  weak,  in  tension  or  taste.  The  fate  of  vulgar  beauty  find : 
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Hie  thooftiLd  lores,  that  arm  thy  potent  eye,  the  blue,  at  the  flag-staff  on  the  fore-madt.    The 

Mast  drop  their  qoiven^/a^  their  wings,  and  die.  game  order  process   with   regard  to  the  rear 

Prior,  admirals,  whose  flags  are  hoisted  on  the  top  of 

If,  on  snhlimer  wings  of  lore  and  praise,  the  mizen-mast ;   the  lowest  flag  in  our  navy  is 

My  lore  above  the  starry  vauk  I  raise,  accordingly  the  blue  on  the  mizen-mast. 
liured  by  some  ^-jin  conceit  of  pnde  or  »"*,  ^^  ^^  ^y^^^  ^         y^^^^  ^  ^  g^   George's 

I  Ami.  I  droD.  and  flatter  in  the  dust.     ArmMmot.  •    au  j  jm    «    v     j-  ^        •  ?    i 

tjmg,  X  uxyii,  «.«  "™'      |,^.„  ,^  ^^  .„,,  .^^  cross  m  them,  m  order  readily  to  be  distinguished 

The  pleasures  of  the  town  begin  to  /ww  ana  grow  ^         *.u     r«        u      x...     n     ^    •.%.         t.-. 

laagaid,  giving  way  daUy  to  craei  inrbads  from  the  ^^^^J^^  French  white  flag  with  a  white  cross. 

^j^^^    o  — »      *        ^  SiPi7>.  Besides  the    national  flag,  merchant  ships  fre- 

Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laaghter,  vainly  load,  quently  bear  on  the  raizen-masts  smaller  flags, 

False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek,  with  the  arms  of  the  city  where  the  master  ordi- 

To leave  ih9 JIaggmg  spiriu  doubly  weak;  narily  resides ;  and  sometimes  on  the  fore-roast. 

Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer,  with  the  arms  of  the  place  where  the  person  who 

To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pitpie.     Byren.  freights  them  lives. 

Flag, n. $.kv. a.    -\     Svred. flake ;  Teut.  and        When  a  council  of  war  is  held  at  sea,  if  it  be 

Flao'-broom,ii.s.  f  Fr.   (old)  flat-he ;    Belg.  onboard  the  admiral,  they  hang  a  flagon  the 

Flag'^tone,  Cflach  (flat).     See  Flake,  main-shrouds;    if  in  the  vice-admiral,  in  the 

Flag'-worm.         J  Flag  and  flag-stone   are  fore-shrouds ;  and  if  in  the  rear-admiral,  in  the 

a  species  of  broad  flat  stone  used  for  pavements :  mizen-shiouds. 

to  flag  is  to  pave  with  flag-stones :  flag-broom        To  hang  out  the  white  flag,  is  to  ask  quarter ; 

is  a  broom  used  for  sweeping  the  flags  or  pave-  or  it  shows,  when  a  vessel  is  arrived  on  a  coast, 

ment :    flag-worm,    a   grub    commonly    found  that  it  has  no  hostile  intention,  but  come  to  trade 

under  iL  or  the  like.    The  red  flag  is  a  sign  of  defiance, 

The  sides  and  floors  were  wXLflaggtd  with  excellent  jq  battle. 

"*!?*••   ...        .  ,_       V  V  .      ***^'  To  strike  the  flag  is  to  pull  it  down  upon  the 

There  be  dnrer.  fishes  that  ^J^^^^J"  cap,  or  to  take  it  in,  out  of  respect,  or  submission, 

^e^iHtke  three  hot  n..ni^ZT.fl^.  ^t  (-?  ^^  »^iP«  or  fleets  inferior  to  tho^  any 

or  a  given  gentle.  Id,  way  justly  their  supenor.  To  lower  or  stnke  the 

A  white  stone  used  fat  flagging  floors.  Woodward,  ^  >n  ^  engagement   is  a  sign   of  yielding. 

FiagttomB  wiU  not  split,  as  slate  does,  being  found  The  way  of  leading  a  ship  in  triumph  is  to  tie 

formed  into  flagt,  or  thin  plates,  which  are  no  other  ^be  flags  to  the  shrouds,  or  the  gallery,  in  the 

•ban  so  many  strata.  Id.  on  FouUs.  hind  nart  of  the  ship,  and  let  them  hang  down 

Part  of  two  flagi  striated,  but  deeper  on  one  side  towards  the  water,  and  to  tow  the  vessels  by  the 

than  the  other.       *  Id.  stem.    Livy  relates,  that  this  was  the  way  the 

Flag,  in  the  army,  a  small  banner  of  distinc-  Romans  used  those  of  Carthage, 
tion,  stuck  in  the  baggage-waggon,  to  distinguish        Flag-officers,  in  the  British  navy,  are — tlie 

the  baggage  of  one  brigade  from  another,  and  of  admiral,  vice  admiral,  and  rear  admiral  of  the 

one  battalion  fix>m  another;  that  they  may  be  white,  red  and  blue.    See  Admiral,  Flag,  and 

marshalled  by  the  waggon-master  general  accord-  Fleet. 

ing  to  the  rank  of  their  brigades,  to  avoid  the  con-        Flag-stone,  a  genus  of  argillaceous  earth,  of 

fusion  that  might  otherwise  arise.  a  gray,  yellowish,  or  reddish-white  color ;   not 

Flag,  in  the  marine,  a  certain    banner  or  giving  fire  with  steel,  nor  effervescing  with  acids, 
standard,  by  which  an  admiral  is  distinguish-  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  2600  to  2780.  Scme- 
ed  at  sea  from  the  inferior  ships  of  his  squadron ;  times  it  is  found  compact,  and  sometimes  like  the 
also  the  colors  by  which  one  nation  is  distin-  argillaceous  grit ;  in  which  case  its  gravity  is  less, 
guished  from  another  and  very  usefiil  in  war  time.  Its  general  use  is  for  flooring  houses,  though  some- 
In    the  Dritish  navy,  flags  are  either  red,  times  it  is  used  for  covering  them.    There  are  cal- 
white,  or  blue ;    and  are  displayed  from  the  top  careous  flag-stones  found  near  Woodstock  in 
of  the  main-mast,  fore-mast,  or  mizen-mast,  ao-  England,  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  and  mode- 
cording  to  the  rank  of  the  admiral.    When  a  rately  hard,  containing  a  little  iron.    The  specific 
flag  is  displayed  from  the  flag-staff  on  the  main-  gravity  is  2585. 
mast,  the  officer  distingubhed  thereby  is  known        Flag.   See  Iris. 
to  be  an  admiral ;  when  from  the  fore-mast,  a        Flag,  Corn.    See  Gladiolus. 
vice  admiral ;  and  when  from  the  mizen-mast,  a        Flag,  Sweet-scented.    See  Acorus. 
rear  admiral.    The  first  flag  in  Great  Britain  is        FLAGELET,  or  }      Fr.  flageolet;  Lat.  flati- 
the  royal  standard,  which  is  only  to  be  hoisted         Flageole't,  n.i.  S  I'u,    A  small  flute,  easily 
when  the  king  or  queen  is  on  board  the  vessel ;  blown. 

the  second  is  that  of  the  anchor  of  hope,  which        pUy  as  a  les^ton  on  your flageUt.  More. 

characterises    the   lord  high   admiral,  or  lords  Where  Rhenus  strays  his  vines  among, 

commissioners  of  the  admiralty ;  and  the  third  is  The  egg  was  laid  from  which  he  sprung, 

Ihe  union  flag,  in  which  the  crosses  of  St.  George  And  though  by  Nature  mute, 

and  St  Andrew  are  blended.  This  last  is  appro-  Or  only  with  a  whbtle  blessed, 

priated  to  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  who  is  the  ^•^^  ^^^^  >>«  *»*  ^«  wunds  expressed 

first  naval  officer  under  the  lord  high  admiral.  Oiflagdot  or  ante.  Cowper, 

The  next  flag  after  the  union  is  that  of  the  white        Flagelets,     Flageolets,    or    Flajeolets, 

sGuadron,  at  the  main-mast  head:  and  the  last,  akindofsmallflute,blownbymean8of  a  whistle, 

which  characterises  an  admiral,  is  the  blue,  at  the  and  generally  made  of  box  or  other  hard  wood, 

same  mast  head.    For  a  vice-admiral,  the  first  sometimes  of  ivory.    They  have  six  holes  and 

flag  is  the  red,  the  second  the  while,  the  third  four  keys,  or  sometimes  five,  besides  that  at  the 
Vol.  IX.  U 
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bottom,  the  mouth-piece,  and  that  behind  the  vals — the  persuasion  that  you  are  surrounded  by 

neck.   '  The  ambit  of  the  flageolet,  according  to  atrocious  culprits  and  manincs,  who  know  of  all 

the  scale  exhibited  by  Mersenous,  is  two  octaves  absolution  for  every  crime — ^the  whole  situation 

from  g  sol  re  ut  upwards.  has  the  effect  of  witchery,  and  so  far  from  ex- 

FLAGELIANTES,  a  sect  of  fanatics  of  the  citing  a  smile  fixes  you  to  the  spot  in  a  trance  of 

thirteenth  century,  who  chastised  and  disciplined  restless  horror,  prolonged  beyond  expectation  o 

themselves  with  whips  in  public.    This  sect  rose  bearing. 

in  Italy  in  1260;   its  autnor  was  one  Rainer  a  'The  scourging  continues  ten  or  fifteen  mi 

hermit;  and  it  was  propagated  through  almost  nutes,  and  when  it  sounds  as  if  dying  away,  a  bell 

all  the  countries  of  Europe.     A  great  number  of  rings,  which  seems  to  invigorate  the  penitent; , 

persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  made  processions,  for  the  lashes  beat  about  more  thickly  than  before, 

walking  two  by  two  with  their  shoulders  bare,  Another  bell  rings,  and  the  blows  subside.    At  a 

which  they  whipped  till  the  blood  ran  down,  to  third  signal  the  candles  are  re-lighted,  and  the 

obtain  mercy  from  God,  and  appease  his  indig-  minister  who  has  distributed  the  disciplines, 

nation  against  the  wickedness  of  the  age.    They  collects  them  again  with  the  same  discretion; 

were  then  called  the  devout ;  and,  having  esta-  for  the  performers,  to  do  them  justice,  appear  to 

blished  a  superior,  he  was  called  the  general  of  be  too  much  ashamed  of  their  transgressions  to 

the  devotion.    Tliough  the  primitive  Flagellantes  make  a  show  of  their  penance,  so  that  it  is  very 

were  exemplary  in  point  of  morals,  yet  they  were  difficult  to  say  whether  even  your  next  neighbour 

soon  joined  by  a  turbulent  rabble,  who  were  in-  has  given  himself  the  lash  or  not. 

fected  with  the  most  ridiculous  and  impious  opi-  *  The  incredulous  or  the  humourist  must  not 

nions,  so  that  the  emperors  and  pontiffs  thought  suppose  that  the  darkness  favors  evasion.    There 

proper  to  put  an  end  to  this  religious  phrensy,  can  be  no  pleasantry  in  doing  that  which  no  one 

by  declaring  all  devout  whipping  contrary  to  the  sees,  and  no  merit  can  be  assumed  where  it  is 

divine  law,  and  prejudicial  to  the  souKs  eternal  not  known  who  accept  the  disciplines.      The 

interest!   However,  this  sect  revived  in  Germany  flagellation  does  certainly  take*  place  on  the 

towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  naked  skin ;  and  this  ferocious  superstition,  of 

and  rambling  through    many    provinces  occa-  which  antiquity  can  furnish  no  example,  has, 

stoned  great  disturbances.    They  held,  among  after  being  once  dropt,  been  revived  as  a  salutary 

other  extravagancies,  that  flagellation   was   of  corrective  of  an  age  of  atheism.    The  former 

equal  virtue  with  the  sacraments ;    that  the  for-  processions  of  flagellants  have  not  been  yet  re- 

giveness  of  all  sins  was  to  be  obtained  by  it  from  newed,  but  the  crowds  which  frequent  the  above 

God  without  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ;  that  ceremony  leave  no  doubt  that  they  would  be 

the  old  law  of  Christ  was  soon  to  be  abolished,  equally  well  attended. 

and  thata  new  law  enjoining  the  baptism  of  blood  'Such  an  innovation  may  be  tolerated,  and 

to  be  administered  by  whipping  was  to  be  sub-  perhaps  applauded,  in  the  days  of  barbarism, 

^tituted  in  its  place.      They  were  burnt  by  the  when  the  beating  of  themselves  was  found  the 

inquisitors  in  several  places ;   but  they  appeared  only   expedient  to  prevent  the   Italians  from 

again  in  Thuringia  and  Lower  Saxony  m  the  the   beating  of   each  other;    but  the   renewal 

fifteenth  century ;  and  rejected  not  only  the  sa-  of  it  at  this  period  must  induce  us  to  fear  that 

craments,  but  every  branch  of  external  worship,  the  gradual   progress  of  reason  is  the  dream  of 

Their  leader  Conrad  Schmidt,  and  many  others,  philanthropy,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of 

were  burnt  in  Germany  about  A.  D.  1414.  ail  societies,  in  times  the  most  civilised  as  well 

A  modem  flagellation,  which  frequently  takes  sls  the  most  ignorant,  are  always  ready  to  adopt 

nlace  at  Rome,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Hob-  the  most  unnatural  belief,  and  the  most  revolting 

nouse  in  his  notes  to  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV.  practices.    It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  hu- 

Tt  is  administered  in  the  oratory  of  the  Padre  mane  Pius,  and  the  intelligent  Cardinal-secretary, 

Caiavi^a  and  in  another  church  at  Rome.  do  not  perceive  the  objectionable  part  of  an  in- 


plants 

of  the  audience  as  are  on  their  knees  in  tiie  mid-  of  the  hexandna  class  and  trigynia  order :   cal. 
die  of  the  nave.    Those  resting  on  the  benches  six-parted :    cor.  none ;    berry  superior,   one- 
come  to  edify  by  example  only.    On  a  second  seeaed.    Species  two :    Indian  plants,  one  a 
bell,  the  candles  are  extinguished,  and  tlie  former  creeper,  the  other  a  fine  flowering  shrub, 
sermon  having  ceased,  a  loud  voice  issues  from       FLAGELLATION,  n. «.    Fr.  (old)  ftagtUa- 
the  altar,  which  pours  forth  an  exhortation  to  tion;  from  LaX.  Jlagello.   The  use  of  the  scourge, 
think  of  unconfessed,  or  unrepented,  or  unfor-  By  Bridewell  all  descend, 
given  crimes.     This  continues  a  sufficient  time  to            A«  morning  prmyer  tLadflagtUatum  end.    Cfarth, 
allowtfaekneelerstostripofftheiruppergarments;        FLAGmOUS,  o^'.  j     JjbX.  flagUiut,  *be- 
the  tone  of  the  preacher  is  raised  more  loudly  at        Flaoit'iousness,ii.s.  S  cause  worthy  of  the 
every  word,  and  he  vehemently  exhorts    his  lash.'^Ain5Worth.    Wicked;  atrocious;  guilty 
hearers  to  recollect  that  Christ  and  the  martyrs  of  great  crimes. 

suffered  much  more  than   whipping — *  Show,  «.  .  ,, ^    .^  „.  ^^^ 

then  youppenitence-showyour^WofChrist'i  P^i.^^^^^^ 

sacnfice—ihow  it  with  the  whip.'    The  flagella-  Cowpire  to  violate  the  nuptial  bad. 

tion  begins.     The   darkness,  the  tumultuous  Ai 


•onnds  of  blows  in  every  durection — *  Blessed        There*i  bo  working  npon  a  flagUioM  and  pervene 
Viigtn  Mary,  pray  for  us  1  bursting  out  at  inter-    natnre  by  kindncat  and  discipline  X'&fran^i. 
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No  vilUiay  or  flagMom  action  was  ever  yet  com- 
mittedf  bat,  upon  a  due  enqairy  into  the  caneet  of  it, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  lye  waa  first,  or  last  the  princi- 
pal engine  to  effect  it.  South, 

Perjury  ia  a  crime  of  Bo/tagitiom  a  nature,  wo  can- 
not be  too  careful  in  avoiding  every  approach  towarda 
it.  Additom, 

But  if  in  noble  minda  some  dregs  remain. 
Not  yet  purged  off,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain. 
Discharge  that  rage  on  more  provoking  crimes. 
Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  these  ^/lo^'^ioM  times.        Pope. 

FIAG'ON,n.«.  Tr.Jlagon  ;laL  lagenoy  from 
Gr.  Xayifvocy  &  cup  (with  the.  digamma  prefixed).^ 
Alnsworth.  A  drmking  cup ;  a  two-quart  mea- 
sure. 

A  mad  rogue !  he  poured  tijiagtm  of  Rhenish  on  my 
head  once.  Shak^pean,    HamUt. 

More  had  tent  hin  by  a  suitor  in  Chancery  two 
silver  yla^ONS.  Baeon'i  ApephthegatM, 

Did  they  coin  pisspots,  bowls,  and  flagcm 
anto  officers  of  horse  and  dragoons  7         Hudibrai, 

His  txvMty  flagon,  full  of  potent  juice. 
Was  hanging  by,  worn  thin  with  age  and  use. 


Ono  flagon  walks  the  round,  that  none  should  think 
They  either  change,  or  stint  1dm  in  his  drink. 

Drgden, 
I  thirsty  stand. 
And  see  the  double  yZo^yon  charge  their  hand  ; 
See  them  puff  off  the  froth,  and  gulp  a  main. 
While  with  dry  tongue  1  lick  my  lips  in  vain. 

Oag. 

Lat.  flagro  (to  burn), 


FIA'GRATE,  v.  a. 
Fla'grance,  n.f. 
Fla'grancy, 
Fla'grant,  atS' 
Fla'gbantly,  adv. 

FlaGRa'tIOH,  71.  s. 


flagrant ;  Fr.  (old)  fla- 

grance,  flagrani.    Ains- 

'^  worth  aeriYes  the  Latin 

verb  from  Gr.  ^Xcyw  (2Dd 

fut.    ^Xayw)»  to    bum. 


To  bum  or  injure  by  fire  :  flagrance,  or  fiagrancy, 
means  burning;  flaring:  hence,  metaphorically, 
notoriousness ;  and  notorious  or  glaring  crime : 
flagrant  is  ardent ;  eager ;  burning  with  desire ; 
'flaming  into  notice;'  and  hence  the  flaming 
color,  red :  the  adjective  is  only  used  flguratively : 
flagration  is  also  burning;  state  of  being  on  fire. 

Lust  causeth  a  flagraneg  in  the  eyes,  as  the  sight 
and  the  touch  axe  the  things  desired,  and  therefore  die 
spirits  resort  to  those  parts.  Bacon't  Naimal  Mfisiory. 

A  thing  which  fiUeth  the  mind  with  comfort  and 
heavenly  delight,  stirreth  up  flagrant  desires  and  af- 
fections, correspondent  unto  that  which  the  words 
contain.  Booker. 

As  lovers  of  <iiastity  and  sanctimony,  and  haters  of 
undeannees,  they  bring  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  the 
flagraneo  of  her  adultery.  Bp.  HaU. 

We  feared  no  flagration.  LooOaeo  (1659). 

Typhous  destructive  and^to^rofifi^  power  lying  hid 
in  the  sun  was  made  more  temperate. 

GreenhOl  (1106). 
With  equal  poise  let  steady  justice  sway, 
Andflagramt  crimes  with  certain  vengeance  pay  ; 
But,  'till  the  proofs  are  dear,  the  stroke  delay. 

Smith. 
TMr  eonunon  loves,  a  lewd  abandoned  pack. 
Hi*  beadle's  lash  still  flagrant  on  their  baiek. 

Prior. 
See  Sappho,  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task, 
nben  issuing  ^/Coynml  to  an  evening  mask. 
So  morning  insects,  that  in  mud  begun. 
Shine,  bus,  and  fly-blow  in  the  setting  sun. 

Popt. 


When  fraud  is  great,  it  furnishes  weapons  to  defend 
itself,  and  at  worst,  if  the  crimes  be  w  flagrant  that  a 
man  is  laid  aside  out  of  perfect  shame,  he  retires 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  nation.  Swift. 

A  spades  of  ^tflagrandly  unsuitable.       WaHon. 

FLAIL,  n.«.    Sax.  |desel;  Fr.Jkau;  Lat 
fta^tUum.    *Itis  d.rectly  the  old  fr.Jlaelj  or 
flatelf'  Todd.    The  instrument  with  which  grain 
is  b^ten  out  of  the  ear. 

Our  soldiers,  like  the  night-owl's  laxy  flight. 
Or  like  a  lasy  thrasher  with  t^  flail. 
Fell  gently  down  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 

Shak^peare.  Homy  VL 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn. 

His  shadowy ^tf  hath  threshed  the  com. 

That  ten  day4abourers  could  not  end.  Milton. 

in.  this  pile  shall  reign  a  mighty  prince. 
Bom  for  a  scourge  of  wit,  nndflaU  of  sense. 

Drj/den. 
The  dexterous  handling  of  the  flail,  or  the  plough, 
afld  being  good  workmen  with  these  tools,  did  nut 
hinder  Gideon's  and  Cincinnatus's  skill  in  arms  and 
government.  Locke. 

When  in  the  bam  the  sounding ^i  I  ply. 
Where  from  the  sieve  the  chaff  was  wont  to  fly, 
The  poultry  there  will  seem  around  to  stand. 
Waiting  upon  her  chariuble  hand.  Gag. 

The  thresher.  Duck,  could  o'er  the  queen  prevail. 
The  proverb  says,  no  fence  against  ti  flail.        Swift. 

Flails  consist  of  the  following  parts :  1 .  The 
hand-staff*,  or  piece  held  in  the  thresher's  hand. 
2.  The  swiple,  or  that  part  which  strikes  out  the 
corn.  3.  The  caplins,  or  strong  double  leather, 
made  fast  to  the  tops  of  the  hand-staff  and 
swiple.  4.  The  middle  band,  being  the  leather 
thongis,  or  fish-skin,  that  ties  the  caplins  to- 
gether. 

FLAKE,  n.  i .,  v.  a.,  fcv.n.\     Saxon,  place ; 

Flaky,  adj.  5  Gothic,  Jloka  ; 

Teui.  flacy  fromGoth.fla ;  Lat. ^/Zocrta,  to  divide. 
A  loose  piece,  or  portion ;  a  laminated  body,  or 
thing ;  to  flake  is  to  form,  or  break,  into  lamins, 
or  loose  portions. 

The^Aei  of  his  tough  flesh  so  firmly  bound. 
As  not  to  be  divorced  1^  a  wound.  Sandgt. 

And  from  his  wide-devouring  oven  sent 
A  flake  of  fire,  that,  flushing  in  his  beard. 
Dim  all  amamd,  and  almoet  made  affeared. 

Faerie  Queetie. 
The  silent  hour  steals  on. 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  East. 

Skakfpeare. 
Crimson   circles,   like  red  flakei  in  the  element, 
when  the  weather  is  hottest.  Sidney. 

The  teeth  cut  away  great  flakei  of  the  meUl,  till  i' 
received  the  perfect  form  the  teeth  would  make. 

3foxen. 
Small  drops  of  a  misling  rain,  descending  through 
a  freezing  air,  do  each  of  tbem  shoot  into  one  of 
those  figured  icicles ;  which,  being  ruffled  by  the  wind, 
in  their  fall  are  biroken,  and  clustered  together  into 
small  parcels,  which  we  callyZaiEtSf  of  snow. 

Orew*s  Cotmologia. 
The  earth  is  sometimes  covered  with  snow  two  or 
three  feet  deep,  made  up  only  of  little /siket  or  pieces 
of  Ice.  Burnet. 

Upon  throwing  in  a  stone,  the  water  boils  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  at  the  same  time  are  seen  little 
flake*  of  scurf  rising  up.  Additon. 

Hence,  when  the  snows  in  winter  cease  to  weep. 
And  undissolved  their /bJky  texture  keep, 
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The  bank!  with  ease  their  harable  itreuns  contain,  bottom.     This  they  repeat  twice.      After  each 

Which  iwell  in  Sommer,  and  tbcae  banka  disdain.  wick  has  thus  got  its  proper  cover  of  wax,  they 

Blaekmore,  jay  them  to  dry ;  then  roll  them  on  a  table,  and 

From  the  jieak  po.e  no  winds  inclement  blow,  ^  j^jn  four  of  them  together  by  a  red-hot  iron. 

Mold  the  round  hail,  or  Jiake  the  fleecy  snow.  y^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^j.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^jn  ^j,^ 

_,    ,_       ^  ,       ^  I.  a        ^ '.     ^'**^'  flambeau  is  brought  to  the  size  required,  which 

m  trumpet  roar.,  long^faAj  flam«  expire,  ^  ,     ^         |         ^  ^  ^^  ^ 

With  sparks  that  seem  to  set  the  world  on  fire.  «a  »t.^    iiwi.*  »  r^   .^  •".    *  "«"*.•**  m««^ 

Pope.  pounds.     They  then  finish  their  form  or  outside, 

Where  twenty  ages  gather  o'er  a  name,  with  a  polUhing  instrument  of  wood,  by  running 

Tis  as  a  snow-ball  which  derives  assistance  >t  along  all  the  angles  formed  by  the  union  of  the 

Frt>m  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  same,  branches.      Flambeaux  were  anciently  made  of 

Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow,  wood  dried  in  furnaces  or  otherwise.     Divers 

But  after  all  'tis  nothing  but  cold  suuw.      Bjfron,  kinds  of  wood  were  used  for  this  purpose  ;  the 

Flake,  in  the  cod  fishery,  a  sort  of  scaffold  or  most  usual  was  pine.      Pliny  says  that,  in  his 

platform,  made  of  hurdles,  and  supported  by  time,  they  also  used  oak,  elm,  and  hazel.      In 

stanchions,  used  for  drying  cod-fish  in  Newfound-  the  seventh  book  of  the  iEneid  a  flambeau  of 

land.    These  flakes  are  usually  placed  near  the  pine  is  mentioned ;  and  Servius  on  that  passage 

shores  of  fishing  harbours.  remarks,  that  they  also  made  them  of  the  cornel 

Flake,  in  gardening,  a  sort   of  carnation,  tree, 
which  is  of  two  colors  only,  and  has  very  large        FLAMBOROUGH  Head,  a  cape  on  the  cast 

stripes,   all  of  them  going  quite  through  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  five  miles  east  of  Burlington, 

leaves.  and  206  from  London.      It  was  the  Fleamburg 

Flake,  White,  in  painting,  lead  corroded  by  of  the  Saxons ;  so  called  from  the   flames  or 

the  pressing  of  grapes,  or  a  ceruss  prepared  by  lights  made  on  it  to  direct  the  landing  of  Ida, 

the  acid  of  grapes.    It  is  brought  here  from  who  in  A.  D.  547  joined  his  countrymen  in  Bri- 

Italy ;  and  far  surpasses,  both  with  regard  to  the  tain,  with  a  large  reinforcement  from  Germany, 

purity  of  its  whiteness  and  the  certainty  of  its  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 

standing,  all  the  ceruss  of  white  lead  made  with  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Flambo- 

us.   It  is  used  in  oil  and  varnish  painting,  for  all  rough  was  one  of  the  manors  of  Harold,  earl  of 

purposes  where  a  very  clean  white  is  required.  It  the  West  Saxons,  aAerwards  king  of  England, 

should  be  procured  in  lumps  as  brought  over,  and  On  his  death  William  gave  it  to  Hugh  Lupus ; 

levigated  by  those  who  use  it ;  as  that  which  the  who  bestowed  it  in  perpetual  alms  on  the  mon- 

colormen  sell  in  a  prepared  state  is  levigated  astery  of  Whitby.    The  cliffs  of  this  cape  are  of 

and  mixed  up  with  starcn,  and  often  with  white-  a  tremendous  height  and  amazing  grandeur.  Be- 

lead.  neath  are  several  vast  caverns;  some  closed  at 

FLAM,  V.  a.  &  n.  s.  Goth.  Jlimma,  to  deceive,  the  end,  others  pervious,  formed  with  natural 

See  Flim.     To  delude,  in  jest,  or  lightly :  a  arches.    In  some  places  the  rocks  are  insulated 

freak;  whim;  falsehood;  pretext.  and  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  soaring  up  to  a  vast 

Hard  txiflea,  anagrams,  or  eteosticks,  or  finer  ^Imm.  height.    The  bases  of  most  are  solid,  but  in  some 

Ben  Jonaon,  pierced  through  and  arched.    The  color  of  all 
A  flam  more  senseless  than  the  rog'ry  these  rocks  is  white,  from  the  dung  of  the  innu- 
Of  old  amspicy  and  aug'ry.                   Hmdihrai,  nnerable  flocks  of  migratory  birds  which  quite 
For  so  our  ignonnce  wa.>mm*d.                   Id.  ^over  the  face  of  them,  filling  every  litUe  pro- 
God  IS  not  to  he  flammed  off  with  lyes,  who  knows  ...  ,    ,     that  will  jnve  them  leave  to 
exactly  what  thou  canst  do.  and  what  not       S(mth.  Jecuon,  eveiy  noie  inai  will  give  inem  iwe  to 
TUl  these  men  can  prove  the  things,  ordered  by  ^^'    A  light-house  hw  been  erected  at  Ham- 
our  church,  to  be  either  intrinsically  unlawfuV  or  inde-  borough  Head,  the  height  of  which,  from  the  ba- 
cent,  all  pretences  or  pleas  of  conscience  to  the  con-  »»  *<>  the  summit,  is  eighty-five  feet,  and  from 
trary  an  nothing  but  cant  and  cheat,  flam  and  delu-  the  level  of  the  sea  250  feet.      The  lantern  con- 
sion.                                                              Id,  tains  three  frames,  with  seven  large  lamps  and 
FLAMBEAU,  n.  «.    Fr.    A  lighted  torch.  reflectors  in  each,  making  in  the  whole  twenty- 
The  king  seised  ^flambeam  wUh  zeal  to  destroy.  one.    The  lights  revolve,  and  the  moUon  is  hori- 

Bryden,  zontal.     One  of  the  lights  is  red,  to  distinguish 

As  the  attendanu  carried  each  of  them  ^flamheaa  Flamborough  lights  from  all  others;  and  in  a 

in  their  hands,  the  sultan,  after  having  ordered  all  clear  night  they  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 

the  lights  to  be  put  out,  gave  the  word  to  enter  the  thirty  miles.  The  building  is  executed  in  a  very 

house,  and  find  out  the  criminal,  and  put  bim  to  superior  style ;  and  is  of  great  advantage  to  navi- 

***"^*  Adduon'i  Gnardiam,  gation,  in  securing  the  property  of  individuals, 

Flambeahx  are  made  of  several  thick  wicks,  and  in  preserving  human  life  from  the  calamities 

covered  with  wax,  serving  to  bum  at  night  in  the  of  shipwreck, 
streets,  at  processions,  illuminations,  &c.    They        FLAME,  n.  t.,  v.  o.,  &  t;.  n.'' 


differ  from  links,  torches,  and  tapers. — ^They  are  Flame'-colored, 

made  sauare ;  sometimes  of  white  wax  and  some-  Flame'-eyed, 

times  of  yellow.     They  usually  consist  of  four  Flamma'tion,  n.  i. 

wicks  or  branches,  nearly  an  inch  thick  and  about  Flamm  a  di l'ity, 

three  foot  long,  made  of  a  sort  of  coarse  hempen  Flam'meovs,  at^. 

yam  half  twisted.   They  are  made  with  the  ladle  Flammif'erous, 

much  as  torches  or  tapers  are ;  viz.  by  first  pour-  Flam'y. 


Fr.  flamme ; 
Belg.  and  Teut. 
vlamme;  Swed. 
and  Lat.  flam- 
ma;  Ann.  and 

Welsh,    flam; 

Gothic*     Uom; 

Saxon,    leom ; 


ing  the  melted  wax  on  the  top  of  the  several  sus-    (Logey  or  Lake,  among  the  Goths  was  the  god  of 
oended  wicks,  and  letting  it  run  down  to  the    fire,  or  rather  of  flame).    Blaze;  the  light  emitted 
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from  fire:  hence,  metaphorically,  ardor;  passion; 
particularly  the  passion  of  love :  to  flame  is  to 
shine  as  fire,  or  flame ;  to  burst  out  into  pas- 
sionate violence;  to  inflame;  excite:  fiamma- 
tion  is  the  act  of  inflaming,  or  causing  to  flame : 
flammability,  the  being  possible,  or  likely,  to 
blaze  out:  flammeous,  consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling: flammiferous,  bringing,  or  bringing 
forth  flame. 

Much  WM  he  moved  at  that  raefal  sight, 
An6  flamed  with  leal  of  vengeance  inwardly » 
He  atked  who  had  that  dame  to  fonly  dight. 
Or  whether  hit  own  hand,  or  whether  other  wight  ? 

Spetuer't  Faerit  Queene* 

Wit  ia  hnuh*wood»  judgment  limber ;  the  one  give • 
the  $ntA9tt  flams,  the  other  yields  the  durablest  heat; 
and  both  meeting  make  the  best  fire. 

Sir  T,  Overbmg. 

Can  yon  think  to  blow  oat  the  mtended  fire  yonr 
city  ia  ready  to  flame  in,  with  such  weak  breath  as 
^i«?  Shakipean, 

Children  play 
With  Atryflamoi,  and  covet  what  is  bright ; 
Bnty  feeling  the  effects,  abhor  the  light. 

Birth  of  Meriku     Rowiey  and  Shakipean, 

Tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well  inflame-* 
colored  stockings.  Shakepeate.   Twelfth  Night. 

The  viul  spirits  of  living  creatures  are  a  substance 
compounded  of  an  airy  andylomy  matter  ;  and  though 
air  and  flame,  being  free,  will  not  well  mingle,  yet 
bound  in  by  a  body  they  will.  Bacon. 

August  shall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  man  of « 
fierce  and  choleric  aspect,  in  ^.  flame-cAomed  garment. 

Ptfodhain. 
The  sullen  cave 
Vih»tt  fl€fme^9$ed  Fury  means  to  smite.         Quarlee. 
Whut  flame,  what  lightning  e'er 
So  quick  an  active  force  did  bear !  CowUy, 

My  heart's  on  flame,  and  does  like  fire 
To  her  aspire.  /«/, 

Hell  all  around 
As  one  great  furnace /fam«i.  Milton, 

He  fellyZanuM^  through  the  ethereal  sky 
To  bottomless  perdition.  Jd, 

White  or  crystalline  arsenick,  being  artificial,  and 
sublimed  with  salt,  will  not  endure  yfawworton. 

Brotme't  Vvijftar  Bmmrt, 
Thi»  flammeoua  light  is  not  over  all  the  body. 

BrowM. 
In  the  sulphur  of  bodies  torrified,  that  is,  the  oily, 
fat  and  unctaous  parts,  consist  the  principles  of  flam- 
malHitjf.  Id, 

My  thoughts  imprisoned  in  my  secret  woes, 
WithyZamy  breaths  do  issue  oft  in  sound.  Sidm^, 

Of  all  our  elder  plays. 
This  and  Philaster  have  the  loudest  fame  ; 
Great  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  is  their  ^/Ksflie : 
In  both  our  English  genius  is  exprest. 
Lofty  and  bold,  but  negligently  drest.         WaUer. 

Behold  it  like  an  ample  curtain  spread. 
Now  streaked  and  glowing  with  the  morning  red ; 
Anon  at  noon  mflaming  yellow  bright. 
And  chusing  sable  for  Uie  peaceful  night.     Prior. 

Is  mot  flame  a  vaponr,  fume,  or  exhalation  heated 
red  hot,  that  is,  so  hot  as  to  shine  f  For  bodies  do 
not  flame  without  emitting  a  copious  fume,  and  this 
fume  bums  in  the  flame.  NewUm't  Opticht. 

Now  gaudy  pride  corrupts  the  lavish  age. 
And  the  streets^isiiM  with  glaring  equipage.  Gagf. 

No  warning  of  the  approaching^laiM ; 
Swiftly  like  sudden  death  it  came 
I  lo««d  tha  vone&t  I  beheld*  Gramoille, 


Smit  with  the  l.>ve  of  kindred  arU  we  came. 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  yiCaiiMwithyfaiiw. 

Pcpe. 
A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues ;  an  enemy 
iitflamet  his  crimes.  Mason. 

You  from  deep  cauldrons  and  unmeasured  caves 
BlowylmiifM/  airs  or  pour  vitrescent  waves.  Darwin, 

Flame.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  considers  flame  as 
only  the  red-hot  vapor  of  any  substance  raised 
from  it  by  fire,  and  heated  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
emit  light  copiously.    This  definition  seems  to 
be  accurate,  though  some  allege  that  it  contains 
an  inaccurate  comparison.  Simple  ignition  (they 
argue)  never  exceeds  in  intensity  of  light  the 
body  by  contact  of  which  it  was  produced.    But 
flame  always  consists   of  volatile  inflammable 
matter  in  the  act  of  combustion  and  combination 
with  vital  air.     Many  metallic  substances  are 
volatilised  by  heat,  and  bum  with  a  flame  by  the 
contact  of  the  air  in  this  rare  state.      Sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  some  other  bases  of  acids,  ex- 
hibit the  same  phenomenon.    But  the  flames  of 
organised  substances  are  in  general  produced  by 
the  extrication  and  ascension  of  inflammable  air 
with  more  or  less  charcoal.  When  circumstances 
are  not  &vorable  to  the  perfect  combustion  of 
these  products,  a  portion  of  the  coal  passes 
through  the  luminous  current  unbumt,  and  forms 
smoke.     It  appears  to  be  ascertained,  however, 
that  bodies  emit  flame  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  vapor  that  rises  from  them.    Thus  wood, 
coals,  &c.,  which  emit  a  great  quantity  of  vapor, 
flame  violently;  while  lead,  tin, &c., which  emit 
but  a  small  fume,  can  scarcely  be  perceived  to 
flame  at  all.    This  rule,  however,  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  all  cases.   Some  vapors  seem  to 
be  in  their  own  nature  uninflammable,  and  capa- 
ble of  extinguishing  flame ;  as  those  of  water,  the 
mineral  acids,  sal  ammoniac,  arsenic,  &c. ;  while 
others  take  fire  on  the  slightest  approach  of  a 
flaming  substance;  such  as  ether,  spirit  of  wine, 
&c.     These  last  also  exhibit  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon ;  namely,  that  they  catmot  be  made  to 
flams  without  the  approach  of  some  substance 
actually  in  flames.    Thus  spirit  of  wine,  poured 
on  a' red-hot  iron,  thouj^h  instantly  dissipated  in 
vapor,  will  not  flame ;  but,  if  a  burning  candle 
touches  its  surface,  the  whole  is  set  in  a  flame  at 
once.   The  case  is  othenvise  with  oils,  especially 
those  of  the  grosser  kind ;  for  their  vapors  are 
readily  changed  into  flame  by  the  mere  increase 
of  heat,  without  the  approach  of  any  flaming  sub- 
stance.    There  is,  however,  no  kind  of  vapor, 
perhaps,  that  is  incapable  of  being  converted  mto 
flame,  provided  it  is  exposed  to  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  neat.    Thus  the  vapor  of  water,  made  to 
pass  through  burning  coal,  produces  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  and  bright  flame.    It  is  remarkable 
that  this  vapor  seems  to  be  more  powerful  than 
almost  any  other  in  absorbing  heat,  and  detain- 
ing it  in  a  latent  state.     It  seems  probable  that, 
when  smoke  is  converted  into  flame,  the  caloric, 
or  latent  heat  with  which  the  vapor  had  combined, 
or  rather  that  which  made  an  essential  part  of  it, 
breaks  forth,  and  adds  to  the  quantity  of  sensible 
heat  already  present.   This  seems  probable,  from 
the  sudden   explosion  with  which  all  flames 
break  out.    If  a  vessel  full  of  oil  be  set  over  the 
fire  a  smoke  or  vapor  begins  to  arise  from  it ; 
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which  grows  gradually  thicker,  and  at  last  be-  lations.    He  at  any  rate  applied  it  to  bene? olent 

g'ns  to  shine  in  some  places  very  near  the  sur-  purposes  in  building  extensive  hospitals— that 

ce  of  the  oil,  like  an  electrical  light,  or  sulphur  of  me  Quinze  Vingt,  for  instance— and  places 

just  kindled.    At  this  time  the  oil  is  very  hot,  as  of  worship.    He  died  in  1418.     Several  books 

well  as  the  steam  which  issues  from  it.   But  this  on  alchemy  have  been  published  with  his  name 

last  is  continually  giving  off  its  sensible  heat  into  Paul  Lucas,  a  French  physician  employed  hf 

the  atmosphere ;  so  that,  at  an  inch  or  two  from  the  court,  about  the  commencement  of  the  last 

the  surface  of  the  oil,  the  heat  of  the  steam  will  century,  to  collect  rare  coins  and  antiquities  in 

not  exceed  400°  of  Fahrenheit ;  but,  if  a  burning  the  Levant,  furnishes  an  amusing  sequel  to  this 

candle  be  held  in  the  steam  for  a  moment,  the  man's  history.     He  tells  us,  in  his  second  roj. 

whole  is  immediately  converted  into  flame,  with  age,  that  on  the  9th  of  July,  1705,  at  Boraos 

something  like  an  explosion;   after  which  the  &schi,near  Brussa,in  NatoUa,hefeUinwithan 

oil   burns   quietly    until   it  is   all  consumed.  Usbec  dervise  who  spoke  a  variety  of  languages. 

The  flame,  as  soon  as  it  appears,  is  not  only  and  who  vras  not  on^  perfectly  well  acquainted 

much  hotter  than  the  steam  whence  it  was  pro-  with  the  story  of  Flamel  as  related  above,  but 

duced,  but  even  than  the  oil  which  lies  below  it.  who  affirmed  that  both  he  and  his  wife  were  yet 

Whence,  then,  has  thia  sudden  and  great  increase  of  alive,  having  gained  over  their  physician  and  the 

heat  arisen  ?  It  could  not  be  the  tensibU  heat  of  the  curate  of  S.  S.  Innocens  to  report  their  death,  and 

vapor,  for  that  was  greatly  inferior ;  nor  could  it  to  bury  two  logs  of  wood  in  their  stead.   They 

be  communicated  from  the  oil,  for  that  could  were  now,  he  added,  about  400  years  old  each, 

communicate  no  more  than  it  had  itself.    The  and  belonged  to  a  society,  consisting  in  all  (^ 

candle  indeed  would  communicate  a  quantity  of  seven  adepts,  who  travelled  about  the  world, 

heat  to  the  vapor  which  touched  its  flame ;  but  meeting  at  some  appointed  spot  every  twenty 

it  is  impossible  that  this  quantity  should  extend  years  1 

permanently  over  a  surface  perhaps  100  times  FLA'MEN.    Lat.    A  Roman  priest;  one  that 

larger  than  the  flame  of  the  candle,  in  such  a  officiated  in  solemn  or  sacrificial  rites, 

manner  as  to  make  every  part  of  that  surface  A  dre«r  and  dying  soond 

equally  hot  with  the  flame  of  the  candle  itself;  AiSnghu  the/mnai.                     MUitm. 

for  this  would  be  to  suppose  it  to  communicate  Then  lint  the/lamen  tasted  linag  food; 

100  times  more  heat  than  really  veas  in  it.    The  Next  hii  grim  idol  Bmearsd  with  hwnaa  Wood, 

heat  therefore  must  have  originally  resided  in  the  ^ 

vapor  itself:  and  as,  in  the  freezing  of  water,  its  Flamen,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  order  of 

latent  heat  is  extricated  and  becomes  sensible,  priests,  instituted  by  Romulus  or  Nnma.    Vaj 

and  the  water  thereupon  loses  its  fluidity ;  so,  in  were  originally  only  three ;  vix.  the  Flamen  Di- 

the  accession  of  vapor,  the  latent  heat  breaks  alis,  Martialis,  and  Quirinalis.     The  last  two, 

forth  with  a  bright  flash,  and  the  vapor  is  then  though  of  high  authority,  were  mudj  inferior  to 

totally   decomposed,  and  converted   into  soot,  the  Flamen  Dialis.  They  were  all  chosen  by  the 

ashes,  or  water,  according  to  the  different  nature  people,  and  consecrated  by  the  pondfex  man- 

of  the  substances  which  produce  it,  or  according  mus.    In  latter  times  several  priests  of  the  same 

to  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  —  Several  other  order  were  added  to  them,  but  inferior  in  power, 

hypotheses  have  been  offered,  to  solve  the  phe-  The  whole  number  at  last  amounted  to  fifteen : 

nomena  of  burning  and  flaming  bodies.     See  the  first  three  of  whom  were  senators,  and  called 

Chemistry,  Combustion,  Fire,  Heat,  Icni-  Flamines  majores;  the  other  twelve,  taken  from 

TioN,  &c.    The  colors  of  flames  differ  according  among  the  people,  being  denominated  Flamines 

to  the  substances  from  which  they  are  produced,  minores.    Some  authors  tell  us  the  Romans  had 

Thus,  the  flame  of  sulphur  and  spirit  of  wine  is  a  flamen  for  every  deity  they  worshipned.    The 

blue ;  the  flame  of  nitre  and  zinc,  of  a  bright  greater    flamines  wore  the    robe  edged  with 

white ;  that  of  copper,  of  a  greenish-blue,  &c.  purple,   like   the  magistrates ;   had  an  iroty 

These  varieties  afford  an  opportunity  of  making  chair,  and  a  seat  in  the  senate.    They  wore  a 

a  number  of  agreeable  representations  in  fire-  little  band  of  thread  about  their  heads,  whence 

works,  which  could  not  be  done  if  the  flame  theii  name  is  said  to  be  derived,  quasi  filamines. 

produced  from  every  different  substance  vras  They  also  wore  a  hat  or  cap,  callea  apex  or  flam- 

of  the  same  color,    oee  Pyrotechnt.  meum. 

FIAMEEL,  or  FLEMEAL(Bertholet),  a  cele-  Flamen  dialis  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  a 

brated  Flemish  painter,  wras  bom  at  liege,  in  person  of  the  highest  consequence  and  anlhority 

1614.    He  improved  himself  at  Rome  by  copy-  m  the  state.     He  discharged  several  religious 

ing  the  best  masters ;  and  in  1647  returned  to  duties  which  properly  belonged  to  the  kin^s, 

bis  native  place,  but  afterwards  went  to  Paris  <md  was  honored  with  many  eminent  privileges 

and  became  a  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Paint-  beyond  all  other  officers,  but  was  obliged  to  ob> 

ing.    He  dieo  in  1675.    His  architectural  re-  serve  several  superstitious  restraints.     ^^^^ 

presentations  are  in  fine  style.  Martialis  vras  sacred  to  Mars,  and  was  ordained 

FIAMEL  (Nicholas),  a  notary  and  alleged  to  inspect  the  rites  of  that  god.    Flamen  Qum- 

alchemist  of  Paris,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  nalis  was  sacred  to,  and  superintended  the  rites 

suddenly  became  possessed  of  so  much  wealUi  of,  Quirinus  Romulus. 

as  induced  a  suspicion  that  he  vras  indebted  for  FLAMINGO.    See  PBOiNioorrBim' 

it  to  the  philosopher's  stone:  while  others  af-  FLAMINIA  Via, the  bigfavray  from  Rome  ^ 

firmed  that  he  obtained  it  by  extortion  from  the  Arminum,  made  by  FUuninus. 

Jews,  when  they  were  exiled.    The  truth  seems  FLAMINACA,  the  wife  of  the  Flameii  rHaliS| 

to  be,  that  he  acquired  it  by  commercial  specu-  wore  a  flame-colored  habit,  on  trhich  was  painted 
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■  Ihuoderboll,  and  above  her  head-dreu  she  had  al  London  in  1T3S,  in  3  vols.      He  likevrisa 

Cn  oak  boughs,  tn  indicate  that  she  served  composed  the  British  Catalogue   of   the   fixed 

_  iter  the  thunderer,  to  whom  the  ot^  nai  stars,  which  containa  twice  the  number  that  are 

Mcred.  in  the  catalogue  of  HeTeliiu  (see  Astkonoht)  ; 

FLAMININUS     (Tilus),    or    T.    Quinctios  to  each  of  which  be  anoeied  ito  longitude,  lati- 

Flaminius,  4  celebrated   Roman  getieral,  who  tude,  right  aicenaion,  aod  distance  from  the  pole, 

was  consul  A.  U.C  554,  or  A.  A.C  198.     He  together  with  the  variations  of  right  ascension 

act^uired  much  militaiy  experience  in  the  war  and  declination,  while  the  lonjcilude  increases  a 

against   Hannibal;    and   was    afterwards    sent  degree.    This  catalogue,  together  with  most  of 


against  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  whom  he  totally  his  observations,  were  printed  on  fine  paper  K 

..,   .   ,        S       __..__  _,^_. J  __j_  _.,  .1 ,       -eCeorgeof  V 

Thessaly,  tributaretoRome.        FLANCHES,   in    '       " 

_   only  granted  peace  to  Philip,  but  composed  of  an  arc 

proclaimed  all  Greece  free  and  independent  at  drawn  from  the  upper  angle 


defeated  on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  made  all    the  expense  of  prince  George  of  Denmark. 
Locris,  Phocis,  and  Thessaly,  tributa™  to  Rome.        FLANCHES,   in    heialdry.     ~      * 
Yet  he  not  only  granted  peace  to  Philip,  but    composed  of  an  arched  line. 


the  Isthmian  games.     This  political  step  ren-  of   the    escutcheon    < 

dered  him  very  popular  among  the  Greeks,  and  base  point  of  one  side,  and 

Sved  the  way  10  the  univerml  dominion  of  the  so  on  to  the  other.     Flanches 

imans.     He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Proiias,  are  never  home  single,  but 

king  of  Bithynia ;  who  had  given  refuge  to  Han-  in  couples,  and  alwavs  in  the 

nibal,  and  bj  his  address  prevailed  on  the  mon-  flanks  of  the    shields.      See 

arch  to  desert  that  unfortunate  general.     See  digram. 
Prusiis  II.     Flaminius  died  suddenly.  FLANDERS,  a  country  of  the  Netherlands, 

Plihinius,   or  Flihinio  (Mark  Anthony),  and  now  chiefly  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of 

a  Latin  poet  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Imola,  that  name,  vras  formerly  governed  by  its  own 

in  Italy.    The  pope  bad  chosen  him  secretary  to  hereditary  sovereigns.     It  was  bounded  on  Ibe 

the  council  in   1545;  but  he  refiued  that  em-  north  by  the  United  Frovioces;  on  the  east  by 

ployment,  as  he  favored  the  new  opinions,  as  the  ci-devant  Austrian  provinces  of  Brabant  and 

they  were  called,  and  would  not  employ  bis  pen  Ilainaull;  on  the  south  hy  HainaiUt  and  Artois; 

in  an  assembly  where  he  knew  these  opinions  and  on  the  west  aod  north-west  by  the  German 

were  to  be  condemned.     He  wrote  notes  on  the  Ocean ;   extending   sixty  miles  in  length,  and 

Psalms;   paraphrased  thirty  of  them   in  Latin  fifty   in  breadth.       It   contained   thirty   cities, 

verse ;  and  wrote  letters  and  poems  which  ate  a  great  number  of  market  towns,  1154  villages, 

esteemed.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1550.  and  forty-eight  abbeys;   besides  many  colleges, 

FLAMSTED,  a  town  of  England,  in  Hert-  monasteries,  he.    The  towns  are  situated  so  near 

fordshire,  five  miles  from  St.  Alban's  and  Dun-  each   other,   that  the  Spaniards  who   followed 

stable,  oo  the  Verlam,  anciently  called  Verlam-  Philip  II.  supposed   the  whole  country  to  con- 

stede.    The  land  hereabouts  is  a  clay  so  thickly  slilute  but  one  great  city.     Since  that  period  it 

mixed  with  flints,  that,  after  a  shower,  nothing  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of  various 

appears  but  aheap  of  stones;  yet  it  bears  good  wars.     The  chmaie  is  temperate  and  healthy; 

corn  even  in  dry  summers.     Eidward  VI.  when  the  soil  very  fertile,  being  watered  by  many  rivers 

an  infant,    was  brought  hither  for  his  health,  and  canali^,  and  producing  all   kinds  of  com. 

The  bedstead   he   lay   on,  which   is   curiously  flax,  and  other  vegetables ;  and  the  surface  per- 

wrought,  is  still  preserved  in  the  manor  house.  fecily  level,  there  being  not  a  single  hill  of  any 

FLAMSTEED  (John),  an  eminent  English  iraporL-uice  in  it.  The  pastures  are  excellent, 
astronomer,  born  in  Derby  in  1646.  He  had  and  rear  great  numbers  of  fine  horses,  sheep,  and 
early  studied  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history;  but  black  cattle.  The  Flemings  were  formerly  the 
accidentally  meeting  with  John  De  Sacrobosco's  principal  manu&Murers  in  Europe,  and  either  in- 
book,  De  Sphwrft,  acquired  a  turn  for  astronomy,  vented  or  improved  several  important  arts;  par- 
which  he  afterwards  prosecuted  with  greatvigor.  ticularly  weaving  figured  linens,  dyeing  cloths, 
In  1674  he  wrote  an  ephemeris,  inwhich  he  painting  in  oil  colors,  curing  herrings,  &c.  Silk, 
showed  the  lalsity  of  astrology;  and  gave  a  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs,  camblets,  brocades, 
(able  of  the  moon's  rising  and  setting,  with  the  linens,  laces, and  tapestry  are  still  manufeclured 
eclipses  and  appulses  of  the  moon  and  planets  in  great  quantities.  The  laces  are  also  superior. 
to  fixed  stars.  This  (ell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  The  chief  riveis  are  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys. 
Jonas  More ;  for  whom  he  made  a  table  of  the  Flanders  has  been  divided  into  three  {rarts ; 
moon's  true  southings.  In  1674  Sir  Jonas  vii.  Flemish,  French,  and  Austrian  or  Impenat 
having  informed  him  that  a  true  account  of  the  Flanden.  It  has  been  otherwise  divided  into 
tides  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  king,  he  French,  Austrian,  and  Dutch  Flanders;  but,  the 
composed  a  small  ephemeris  for  his  nse;  and,  country  being  so  much  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
when  Sir  Jonas  showed  the  king  and  duke  of  tions  of  ambitious  princes  and  tyrannical  states, 
York  Flarosteed's  telescopes  and  micrometer,  the  limits  of  these  provinces  have  often  varied: 
he  procured  for  him  a  warrant  to  be  king's  astro-  nor  is  it  necessary  to  ascejlain  them  with  much 
nomer,  with  a  salary  of  £100  a-yeu'.  His  Doc-  precision,  now  that  these  distinctions  are  abo- 
Irine  of  the  Sphere  was  published  in  16B1,  in  a  lished.  Freuch  Flanders,  now  forming  the. 
posthumous  work  of  Sir  Jonas  More,  entitled,  FrenchdepBrtmentoftheNoBTH,  we  shall  treat  of 
A  New  System  of  the  Mathematics.  In  1664  under  that  title,  and  confine  the  present  account 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Bnrstow,  in  to  those  provinces  of  the  Netherionds,  which 
Surry,  which  he  enjoyed  till  he  died  in  1719.  still  retain  the  name  of  East  and  West  Flandera. 
Uia  Hisloria  Ccelestis  Britannica  was  published         F.ast  Flanden  is  divided  from  West  Flanden 
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by  a  line  running  almost  due  so  .th  from  Sluys,  Great  ordnance  and   small   ihoC  thundered  and 

a  smal.  town  opposite  Flushing.     Its  capital  is  ehovered  upon  oor  men  from  the  rampier  in  front, 

Ghent;  its  computed  extent  1080  square  miles;  »"<*  *">«»  the  galUet  that  \tty  at  aea  in JIamk. 

its  population  fully  600,000.     The  surface  in  the  Baean't  War  with  Spain. 

northern  part  is  level,  while  to  tlie  south  it  con-  ?'»y  ^**  »PPo.«ted  to  atand  on  the  left  aide,  in 

sists  of  undulating  plains.    The  soil  is  in  general  «<*  «»rt  at  he  ought  take  the>l«iA  of  the  «emy. 

a  heavy  fertile  loam.    The  climate,  though  moist,        »p. .  .  „     *.  n  i •      .  w     v  j     •     !?^  L 

.       u     1..1-       *i.     u-  r        J     *•  The  belly  thall  be  eminent  by  ihado Win*  the /fanjk 

is  not  unhealthy :  the  chief  productions  are  com,  '                             ^               PmcAmil 

pulse,  flax,  madder,  tobacco,  fruity  most  of  these  To  right  and  left  the  front 
are  in  great  abundance ;  and  the  pasturages  ex-  Divided,  and  to  either ^nA  retired.       JUiton. 
celleut.     The  manufactures  are   also  here  con-  With  fatei  averse  against  their  king's  command, 
siderable.     This  province  sends  ten  deputies  to  4rmed  on  the  right,  and  oa  the  left  they  stand, 
the  provincial  assembly,  and  is  divided  into  the  And Jlamk  the  passage.               Dpjfden't  JBneid, 
four  circles  of  Ghent,  Dendermonde,  Oudenarde,  By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfumed  prey, 
and   Eecloo.      No  part  of   it  adjoins  the  sea,  Which  ybidkerf  with  rocks  did  close  in  covert  lay. 
Dutch   Flanders   occupying   the  bank  of   the  Dryden 
Scheldt ;  but  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  water  com-  He  said,  and  poised  in  air,  the  jav'lin  sent ; 
munication  by  canals,  the  principal  of  which  Through  Paris'  shield  the  forceful  weapon  went, 
lead  to  Bruges  in  the  west,  and  to  Sas  Van  Ghent  ?*»  «>rselet  pierces,  and  his  garment  rends, 
in  the  north.  *^  glancing  downward  near  hxhfiank  descends. 
West  Flanders  extends  along  a  considerable  "<»p». 
tract  of  coast,  in  the  central  part  of  which  is  Flank,  or  Flanc,  in  fernery  and  horseman- 
Ostend.    This  side  faces  the  north ;   but  the  ^'^^P-    Th«  ^^^^  o^  »  *»o«e  ^^^^^^  be  full,  and 
western  boundary  of  the  province  adjoins  the  *^  "*®  ^P  ©^  «ac^  *  feather.    The  distance  be- 
French  territory.     Its  extent  is  nearly  1500  *^een  the  last  rib  and  haunch-bone,  which  is 
square  miles,  and  its  surface  in  general  level,  ex-  properly  the  flank,  should  be  short,  which  they 
cept  the  sand-hills  on  the  coast.    Here  also  the  ^^^  ^e^l  coupled,  such    horses    being  most 
■oil  is  fertile,  and  the  agriculture  excellent.    The  ***«iy,  and  fit  to  endure  labor     A  horse  is  said 
climate,  like  that  of   England,  is  humid  and  ^  ^^^  no  f^^^*  i^  ^^  ^^  of  the  short  ribs  be 
changeable ;  the  products  nearly  the  same  as  in  ^*    *  considerable  distance  from  the  haunch- 
East  Flanders,  and  the  language  Flemish,  except  )>one;  or  when  his  ribs  are  too  much  straitened 
along  the  French  frontier,  where  there  is  an  inter-  *"  ^^^^  compass. 

mixture  of  French.    The  manufactures  are  very  Flank,  in  military  afi&irs,  the  side  of  a  body 

considerable  in  kce  and  fine  linen ;  cotton,  stuffs,  of  men.    When  a  battalion  is  drawn  up  three 

and  leather ;  and  there  are  extensive  breweries  <^eep»  i^  ^^^  files  consist  of  three  men.    When 

and  distilleries.    The  exports  consbt  of  manu-  ^^^^  deep,  the  flank  files  are  termed  double  files; 

fiaurtured  articles,  com,  pulse,  rapeseed,  tobacco,  *o  that  a  column  formed  from  any  of  these  alig- 

butter,  oil,  cheese,  and  cattle.    This  province  nements  will  have  all  iu  relative  flank  files,  be 

sends  eight  deputies  to  the  icpresentative  as-  ^^  depth  of  formation  what  it  will, 

sembly;  it  is  divided  into  four  circles,  that  of  Flank-Companit,  a  certain  number  of  men 

Bruges  (the  capital),  Fumes,  Ypres,  and  Cour-  drawn  up  on  the  right,  or  left,  of  a  battalion, 

tray.    Ostend  is  its  only  harbour  of  consequence.  Thus  the  grenadiers  compose  the  right,  and  the 

but  the  province  has  several  canals,  which  form  ^»&ht  infimtry  the  left  flank  company ;  or,  when 

a  line  of  communication  with  France.    Popula-  these  are  detached,  the  two  extreme  battalion 

tion  520,000.    Wood  is  scarce:   the  common  compsmies  become  such     ITie  grenadiers  and 

fuel  is  turf  and  coal.     Both  provinces  are  of  light  infantry  are  generally  called  flank  com- 

the  Catholic  religion ;  and  each  has,  in  addition  panies,  whether  attached,  or  not,  to  their  several 

t  J  its  share  in  the  general  representative  body,  a  battalions, 

local  public  assembly.  Flanking-Pabtt,  a  select  body  of  men  ou 

i?TAxrir          B              -kCii           T«  foot  or  on  horseback,  whose  object  is  to  harass 

FLANK,  n.<.  &v.a.      I       rr,  nanc;    Teut.  ,,^  «„«„„   ♦«  «„*  „'     .  k:- «!««-    ^*  k„  .»«. 

FT...r'«  «.«,«.  \4i^h   ^.«fWZ««fr  "^e  ^^^^y*  to  get  upon  his  wings,  or  by  any 


Ae  side  of  animals  D«ir  the  hinder  thigh :  in  for-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  y^  -^  detached, 

tircation,  ttot  part  of  the  hwtion  which  i«aches  ^^^  ,i^^j^  ^^  ^j^  ^^^^                           ^ 

from  the  curtam  tothefece.  See  Fo«tipic4Tioh.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  b^.,„^  ^J^^  ^,^  bastion, 

To  flank,  in  a  mihtanr  sense  is  to  command  or  p^  ^  j^  fortification,  that  part  which  joins  the 

attack  an  enemy  s  side,  or  to  secure  an  army  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  'comprehended  betWeen  the 

on  die  side.    A  flanker   s.mfoit.fication,  a  la-  ,    ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^,  „f  ,^^  shoulder, 

teral  defence  of  any  kind  :  to  flanker  is  to  dcferd  jj  ?^  ^    ^j^    .  j^^^  ^^  ^   ^     j^  ^ 

laterally,  to  protect  or  to  attack  sideways.  -^  ,^  j^f^^  ^  ^.^^ain,  the  flank,  and  fiue  ct 

like  •totms  of  hail  <h«  •tona*  fall  down  from  high,  the  opposite  bastion,  as  well  as  the  passage  of 

Cut  from  th«  biilnrki,Jiaiit<f*,  ports,  and  towen.  the  ditch;  and  to  batter  the  salient  angles  of  the 

FMtfa*.  counterscarp  and  glacis,  whence  the  besieged 

The  -ftitki.  diicooraged  with  the  loM  of  their  fel-  generally  ruin  Ae  flanks  with  tlieir  artilleiy ;  f« 

lowi.  and  sore  beaten  by  (he  Spaniard*  oal  of  (heir  the  flanks  of  a  fortification  are  those  parts  whicli 

JUnlw;  wet*  enforced  to  rrtire.                  Knnlla.  the  besiegers  endeavour  most  to  '  destroy,  in 
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order  to  take  away  the  defence  of  the  face  of  the  have  a  rouch  greater  attraction  for  water  than 

opposite  bastion.  any  other ;  yet  it  would  appear  from  what  u  re- 

FLAN'NEL,n«.    YT,ftantlU;^vieA.jlantU;  lated  above,  that  those  bodies  which  receive 

Belg.^ne/ ;  Welsh, gio/onen  (i.  e.  woollen).    A  water  in  its  unelastic  form  with  the  greatest  ease, 

soft  woollen  stuff  or  clothp  for  which  Wales  has  or  are  most  easily  wet,  are  not  those  which  in  all 

been  long  famous.  cases  attract  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  with 

I  cannot  answer  the  Welch yZomw/.  the  greatest  avidity.     <  Perhaps  the  apparent 

Shakapeam,  dampness  of  linen  to  the  touch,  arises  more  from 

Before  her  kitchen  hearth  the  nodding  dame,  the  ease  with  which  that  substance  parts  with  the 

InJUnmei  mantle  wrapt,  enjoys  the  flame ;  ^^ter  it  contains,  than  from  the  quantity  of  water 

Hor'ring  upon  her  feeble  knees  she  bends,  jt  actually  holds :  in  the  same  manner  as  a  body 

And  all  around  the  grateful  warmth  ascends.    Qa^f.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  -^  consequence  of  ite 

Flannel,  or  Flanel,  a  kind  of  slight,  loose,  parting  freely  with  its  heat ;  while  another  body 
woollen  stuff,  composed  of  a  woof  and  warp,  which  is  really  at  the  same  temperature,  but 
and  woven  on  a  loom  with  two  treadles,  after  which  withholds  its  heat  with  greater  obstinacy, 
the  manner  of  baize.  Dr.  Black  assigns  as  a  affects  the  sense  of  feeling  much  less  violently, 
reason  why  flannel  and  other  substances  of  the  It  is  well  known  that  woollen  clothes,  such  as 
kind  keep  our  bodies  warm,  that  they  compose  flannels,  &c.,  worn  near  the  skin,  greatly  pro- 
a  rare  and  spongy  mass,  the  fibres  of  wnich  mote  insensible  perspiration.  May  not  this  arise 
touch  each  other  so  slightly,  that  the  heat  moves  principally  from  the  strong  attraction  which  sub- 
slowly  through  the  interstices,  which  being  filled  gists  between  wool  and  the  watery  vapor  which 
only  with  air,  and  that  in  a  stagnant  stage,  give  is  continually  issuing  from  the  human  body  ? 
little  assistance  in  conducting  the  heat.  Count  That  it  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  warmth 
Rumford  has  enquired  ferther  into  the  matter,  of  that  covering,  is  clear;  for  the  same  degree 
and  finds  that  there  is  a  relation  betwixt  the  of  warmth  proauced  by  wearing  more  clothing 
power  which  the  subMances  usually  worn  as  cloth-  of  a  different  kind,  does  not  produce  the  same 
ing  have  of  absorbing  moisture,  and  that  of  effect  The  perspiration  of  the  human  body 
keeping  our  bodies  warm.  Having  provided  a  being  absorbed  by  a  covering  of  flannel,  it  is  im- 
quantity  of  each  of  the  substances  mentioned  mediately  distributed  through  the  whole  thick- 
below,  he  exposed  them,  spread  out  upon  clean  ness  of  that  substance,  and  by  that  means  exr 
China  plates,  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  posed,  by  a  very  large  surface  to  be  carried  off 
to  the  warm  and  dry  air  of  a  room  which  had  by  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  loss  of  this  watery 
been  heated  by  a  German  stove  for  sevenl  vapor,  which  the  flannel  sustains  on  the  one 
months,  and  during  the  last  six  hours  had  raised  side  by  evaporation,  being  immediately  restored 
the  thermometer  to  84®  of  Fahrenheit;  after  from  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  at- 
which  he  weighed  equal  quantities  of  the  dif-  traction  between  the  flannel  and  this  vapor,  the 
ferent  substances  with  a  very  accurate  balance,  pores  of  the  skin  are  disencumbered,  and  they 
They  were  then  spread  out  upon  a  China  plate,  are  continually  surrounded  by  a  dry  and  salu- 
and  removed  into  a  very  large  uninhabited  room  brious  atmosphere.'  Our  audior  expresses  his 
upon  the  second  floor,  .where  they  were  exposed  surprise,  that  the  custom  of  wearing  flannel  next 
forty-eight  hours  upon  a  table  in  the  middle  of  th^  skin  should  not  have  prevailed  more  univer- 
the  room,  the  air  of  which  was  45°.  At  the  end  sally.  He  is  confident  it  would  prevent  a  num- 
of  this  space  they  were  weighed,  and  then  re-  ber  of  diseases ;  and  he  thinks  there  is  no  greater 
moved  into  a  damp  cellar,  and  placed  on  a  table  luxury  than  Uie  comfortable  sensation  which 
in  the  middle  of  the  vault,  where  the  air  was  at  arises  from  wearing  it,  especially  after  one  is  a 
the  temperature  of  45®,  and  which  by  the  hy-  little  accustomed  to  it;  '  it  is  a  mistaken  notion' 
grometer  seemed  to  be  fiilly  saturated  with  mois-  says  he,  '^at  it  is  too  warm  a  clothing  for  sum- 
ture.  In  this  situation  they  were  allowed  to  re^  mer.  I  have  worn  it  in  the  hottest  climates,  and 
main  three  days  and  three  nights ;  the  vault  at  all  seasons  of  tiie  year ;  and  never  found  the 
being  all  the  time  hung  round  with  wet  linen  least  inconvenience  4om  it.  It  is  the  warm  bath 
cloths,  to  render  the  air  as  completely  damp  as  of  a  perspiration  confined  by  a  linen  shirt,  wet 
possible.  At  the  end  of  three  days  they  were  with  sweat,  which  renders  the  summer  heats  of 
weighed,  and  the  weights  at  the  different  times  southern  climates  so  insupportable ;  but  flannel 
were  found  as  in  the  following  table.  propiotes  perspiration,  and  favors  its  evapora- 

,/wi »  j-j-.v     i-nr-uj                     .*  tion;  and  evaporation,  as  is  well  known,  pro- 

1000  parts  dned  m  the    |  Weighed  on  coming  out  of  ^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^,     J^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  \^^^ 

new  flannel,  after  some,  time  wearing,  acquires 
the  property  of  shining  in  the  dark,  but  loses  it 
on  being  washed. 

FLAP,  n,  f .,  V,  a.  k  v.  n.  \  Teut.  flabbe  ; 
Flap'dragon,  n.  f .  &  V.  a.  I  Belg.^p;Dan. 
Flap'-e^Red,  adj,  vand  Swed.   (op, 

FlaF^-j  ACK,  «.  g.  C  lappe.  See  Flab 

Ravellings  of  fine  linen       1044              1082  Flap;iiouthed,  adj.             \  by.    Any  thing 

Cottonwool        .         .        1043         I     1089  ^  Flap'pee,  n.  i.                     -^  pendulous,     or 

hanging  loose :  hence  the  motion  of  that  which 

On  these  experiments  he  observes,  that  though  hangs  loose ;  a  disease  in  horses.    To  flap  is  to 

linen,  from  the  apparent  ease  wiUi  which  it  re-  strike  with  something  light  or  loose;  to  move  with 

ceives  dampness  from  the  atmosphere,  seems  tn  a  flap-like-noise  of  motion.  As  a  verb  neuter,  to  ply 


hot  room  of 
Sheep's  wool 
Beaver's  fur 
Fur  of  a  Russian  hare. 
Eider  down 
Raw  single  silk  thresid. 
Ravellings  of  white  tafl 
Fine  lint     . 


the  cold  room. 

the  vaults 

1084^ 

1163 

1072 

1125 

1065 

1115 

1067 

1112 

1057 

1107 

ety  1054 

1103 

1046 

1102 

1044 

1082 

1043 

1089 
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the  wings  with  a  noise;  to  fall  with  flaps  cr 
broad  pendulous  parts.  Flap-dragon  is  a  curi- 
ous^ynonyme  of  snap-dragon ;  a  play  at  catching 
raisins  out  of  burning  spirits :  hence  to  flap- 
dragon  is  to  devour  eagerly.  A  flap-jack  b  a 
provincial  name  for  a  pan-cake.  A  flapper,  a 
remonstrancer,  as  if  witn  a  flap  or  slight  stroke 
of  the  hand. 

Bat  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship^  to  see  how  the  sea 
flapdragoned  it.  SKaktpeart.   Winter^t  Tale. 

He  pUys  at  quoita  well,  and  eats  conger  and  fennel, 
and  drinks  candles'  ends  forflapdragom,  and  rides  the 
wild  mare  with  the  boys.  Shaktpeare, 

A  whoreson,  beetle-headed  ^yZcipeafeif  knave.    Id, 

We'll  have  moreover  paddings  and  Jtap-jackM,  and 
thou  shalt  be  welcome.  Id.  Peride$, 

AxiOthcT  fiaqhmouthed  m^Hmer. 

Id,  Venus  and  AdoTM, 

There  is  a  peculiar  provision  for  the  windpipe,  tnat 
is,  a  cartilaginous  y3ap  upon  the  opening  of  the  larinx, 
which  hath  an  open  cavity  for  the  admission  of  the 
air.  Brotme, 

The  dire  flapping  on  the  shield  of  Tumus,  and 
flattering  about  his  head,  disheartened  him  in  the 
duel.  Jhyden*»  JEneid, 

A  hare,  hard  put  to  it  by  an  eagle,  took  sanctuary 
in  a  ditch  with  a  beetle :  the  eagle^jif  ofif  the  former, 
and  devoured  the  other.  VEttrimge, 

Tis  common  for  a  dack  to  vxn  flapping  and  flutter- 
ing away,  as  if  maimed,  to  carry  people  from  her 
youug.  Id, 

With  fruidess  toil 
Flap  filmy  pmions  oft,  to  extricate 
Their  feet  in  liquid  shackles  bound.    PhUipt, 
Forbidding  airs  might  thin  the  place  ; 
rhe  slightest  ybp  a  fly  can  chase.  Ch^, 

When  suffocating  mists  obscure  the  mom. 
Let  thy  worst  wig,  long  used  to  storms,  be  worn ; 
This  knows  the  powdered  footman,  and  with  care 
Beneath  hiM  flapping  hat  secures  his  hair.  Id. 

Some  surgeons  make  a  crucial  incision,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  wound  will  mere  easily  heal  by 
turning  down  the  flapi.  Sharp. 

Three  times,  all  in  the  dead  of  night,  • 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring  ; 

And  shrieking  at  her  window  thrice 
The  nvcnflttpped  his  wing.  Tiekd. 

Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stinga 

Pope. 
I  write  to  you  by  way  of  flapper,  to  put  you  in  mind, 
&c.  Cheiterfidd. 

When  a  horse  has  the  flapi,  you  may  perceive  his 
lip*  swelled  on  both  sides  of  his  mouth ;  and  that 
which  is  in  the  blisters  is  like  the  white  of  an  egg : 
cut  some  slashes  with  a  knife,  and  rub  it  once  with 
salt,  and  it  will  cure.  Farrier't  Dictionary. 

FLARE,  v.n.  From  Dutch^/Zedercn,  to  flutter, 
(Skinner) :  Lat.,/2c^o :  to  glitter  with  transient 
or  unsteady  light  or  splendor. 

She  shall  be  loose  enrobed. 
With  ribbands  pendant,/Zartn^  Hwut  her  head. 

Shalupeare. 
Doctrine  and  life,  colours  and  light,  in  one 
When  they  combine  and  mingle,  bring 

A  strong  regard  and  awe ;  but  speech  alone 
Both  vanish  like  Wi  flaring  thing. 
And  in  the  ear,  not  conscience,  ring.         Herbert, 
When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
lXi»  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves. 

I  cannot  stay 
FUumg  in  sunshine  all  the  day. 


1 


Belg.  vlengie 
(a  flash);  Goth. 


FLASH,  11.  s'.,  V.  n.  &  v.  a. 

Flash'ilt,  ado. 

Flasu'y.  y  /ogfl(seeFLAME): 

Skinner  says  from  blaze ;  but  Mini^heu  suggests 
the  Gr.  ^XoC,  flame,  as  the  origin  of  this  word, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  adopts  that  etymology.  Mr. 
Todd's  conjecture  that  it  must  be  connected  with 
flm  (Icel.)  '  tumbling  down  from  a  high  place,' 
as  where  it  means  a  body  of  water  driven  with 
violence,  appears  quite  superfluous:  water 
flashes,  or  is  made  to  flash  when  its  surface  is 
driven  into  a  thousand  luminous  planes  that 
reflect  the  light.  A  sudden,  transitory  blaze  or 
gleam  of  light :  any  short  transient  state  of  things. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  *  a  body  of  water  driven  by 
violence ;'  but  supplies  no  instance  of  this  ap* 
plication  of  the  word,  and  we  find  none :  as  a 
verb  neuter,  to  flash  means  to  glitter  with  a  tran- 
sient blaze  or  gleam  of  light;  to  burst  out  into 
violence  or  into  sallies  of  wit,  or  bright  thought : 
as  a  verb  active,  to  dash  water  into  motion,  and 
thus  cause  the  light  to  flash  from  it ;  to  adorn  or 
dress  up  in  a  showy  manner :  hence  flashy  is 
glittering;  empty;  showy;  without  substance; 
insipid. 

With  his  raging  arms  he  rudely  ./luAca 

The  waves  about,  and  all  his  armour  swept. 

That  all  the  blood  and  filth  away  was  washed. 

Faerie  Queeme. 

When  the  cross  blue  lightning  seemed  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Bven  in  the  aim  and  very  fliuh  of  it.        Shakspeare^ 

Where  be  your  gibes  now  t  your  gambols  f  your 
songs  ?  your floihea  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to 
set  the  table  in  a  roar  ?  Id. 

By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me  ;  every  hour 
Keflaahea  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  seU  us  all  at  odds.  Id.  King  Lear, 

We  see  aflath  of  a  piece  is  seen  sooner  than  the 
noise  is  heard.  Bacon*s  Naturtd  History. 

The  tastes  that  most  offend  in  fruiu,  herbs  and 
roots,  are  bitter,  harsh,  sour,  waterish,  otflaAy.   Id» 

The  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  floA, 

Bacon, 

If  the  sea-water  be  flaahed  with  a  stick  or  oar,  the 
same  casteth  a  shining  colour,  and  the  drops  resemble 
sparkles  of  fire.  Carew. 

Flaahy  wiu  cannot  fathom  the  whole  extent  of  a 
large  discourse.  Dighy  on  the  SotA,  Dedication* 

When  they  list,  their  lean  and  fla^y  songs 
Orate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

Milton. 

The  proper  objects  of  common  mirth  and  sportful 
divertisement  are  mean  and  petty  matters ;  any  thing 
at  best  is  by  playing  therewith  made  such :  great 
things  are  thereby  diminished  and  debased  ;  especially 
sacred  things — when  they  become  the  subjects  otflaahy 
wit,  or  the  entertainments  of  frothy  merriment 

One  with  a^ioiA  begins,  and  ends  in  smoak  *, 
rhe  other  cut  of  smoak  brings  glorious  light. 


This  salt  powdered,  and  put  into  a  crucible,  was, 
by  the  injection  of  well  kindled  charcoal,  made  xoflaah 
divers  times,  almost  like  melted  nitre.  Bflyir. 

And  as  ^geon,  when  with  heaven  he  strove, 
Defyed  the  forky  lightning  from  afar,  ^ 
At  fifty  mouths  his  flaming  breath  expires, 
kndflaah  for  flaah  returas,  and  fires  for  fires. 

Drydem* 
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This  mean  concdt»  this  darling  mysteiy. 
Which  tbon  think'st  nothing,  friend !  thon  shalt  not 

buy ; 
Nor  will  I  disnge  for  all  thoflaOjf  wiu  Id. 

Wicked  men  prefer  the  light  JUuket  of  a  wanton 
mirth,  which  for  a  while  suspend  reflection,  and  hide 
the  sinner  from#umself,  to  such  discourses  as  awaken 
conscience.  Rogen, 

Thty  Jiash  out  sometimes  into  an  irregular  great- 
ness of  thought.  FeUon  on  the  CUuriekt, 

Are  we  carried  down  bj  the  torrent  of  ¥anity  and 
vice  ?  Will  uflaAolwii  or  a  brilliant  fancy  make  us 
excuse  a  profane  expression !  If  so,  we  shall  soon 
come  10  relish  it  when  thus  seasoned,  and  use  it  our- 
selves. Mown. 

To  read  froth  and  trifles  all  our  life,  is  the  way 
always  to  retain  •■flothiy  and  juvenile  turn  •,  and  only 
to  contemplate  our  first  (which  is  generally  our  worst). 

Id, 

Red  rockets  rise,  loud  cracks  are  heard  on  high. 
And  showers  of  stars  rush  headlong  from  the  sky. 
Burst,  as  in  silver  lines  they  hiss  along. 
And  the  quick  ylcisA  unfolds  the  gazing  throng. 

Were  I  to  compare  Milton's  genius  with  Tasso's,  I 
would  say,  that  the  sublime  of  the  latter  \%JiaA,y  and 
flnctTiating,  while  that  of  the  former  difiuses  an  uni- 
form, steady,  and  vigorous  blase;  Milton  is  more 
miyestic,  Tasso  more  dazzling.  Beattie, 

FLASK,  fi.«.  I  Sax.  plaxa;  Goth.  Swed. 
Flas'ket.  S  9XidAi9b.JUuka;Te\ii.Jla$che; 
Dan.flatke:  Welsh ^Zojg;  Span,  ftasco;  French 
fiavpnty  flasquei ;  Ital.  liaicOy  perhaps  £roin  the 
Gr.  (barb.)  ^Xa<nn|.  A  flat  bottle,  basket,  or 
drinking  vessel;  a  powder-horn;  a  vessel  in 
which  viands  are  served  up. 

Powder  in  a  skilless  soldier's ,/ZmA 
Is  set  on  fire.  Shakipean. 

Then  for  the  Bourdeaux  you  may  freely  ask  ; 
But  the  Champaigne  is  to  each  men  YMftaak. 

King, 
Another  placed 
The  silver  stands  with  golden yZtuAete  graced. 

Pope. 
\  LAT,  adj.y  n.  s.,  v.  a.  &  p.  nA  Gotli.  &  Swed. 

F  LAf  LONG,  adj, 

Yla'^ly,  adv. 
Flat  ness, 

Flai^ten,  v.  a.&v.  n. 
Flat'tish, 
Flai'wise. 
vel;  horizontal;  smooth;  low; 
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Thou,  all-shaking  dinndefj 
StiiJuflat  the  Uiick  rotundity  o'  the  world. 


U. 


Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead. 
Till  of  this  >Ial  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
T'  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  -W.  Hamiti» 

You  start  away. 
And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes ; 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep  : 

1  will,  that's^.         Id.  Hmr$  /F. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  oiJkUe, 


flat ;     Danish 

flode;  Teuton. 

>-Belg.  and  Fr. 
p^^;allofGr. 
flr\orvc(broad) 
perhaps.     Le- 

even  with  the 


ground ;  prostrate :  metaphorically,  and  in  works 
of  art,  wanting  character  or  relief;  depressed; 
vranting  spirits ;  insipid ;  tasteless ;  dull ;  unqua- 
lified ;  absolute  :  as  a  substantive,  a  level  or  ex- 
tended plane ;  a  shore  or  low  ground ;  the  side 
of  a  sword  or  sabre ;  depression  of  thought  or 
language :  to  flat,  is  to  make  or  grow  flat ;  level ; 
vapid,  or  depressed ;  better  expressed,  both  in 
the  active  and  neuter  sense,  by  to  flatten  '  flat- 
long  b  with  the  flat  side  downwards,  as  is  flat- 
wise :  flattish,  somewhat  or  inclining  to  be,  flat. 

It  is  WlJUu  wrong  to  punish  the  thought  or  purpose 
of  any  before  it  be  enacted  ;  for  true  justice  punisheth 
nothing  but  the  evil  act  or  wicked  word.         ^iwiMfr. 
The  wood-born  people  fall  before  her  flat. 

And  worship  her  as  goddess  of  the  wood. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene. 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 

The  lees  and  dregs  of  ^flat  tamed  piece. 

Shaktpeare. 


What  a  blow  was  there  given ! 
~An  it  had  faUen>b<toy.         Id,  Tempett. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father ; 
Oh,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial !  that  he  did  but  see 
The/afMM  of  my  misery!  .     Id.  Wmter'*  Taie, 

The  difficulty  is  very  great  to  bring  them  in  or  out 
through  so  mnnyflais  and  sands,  if  wind  and  weather 
be  not  very  favourable.  Raleigh's  E$aiiqft» 

In  the  dawning  of  the  next  day  we  might  plainly 
discern  it  was  a  \%ndflai  to  our  sight,  and  full  of  bos- 
cage. Baeom. 

Because  the  air  receiveth  great  tincture  from  the 
earth,  expose  flesh  or  fish,  both  upon  a  stake  of  wood 
some  height  above  the  earth,  and  upon  thtflat  of  the 
earth.  Id* 

8hort  speeches  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are 
thought  to  be  shot  out  of  secret  intentions ;  but  as  for 
large  discourses,  they  nnflat  things,  and  not  so  much 
noted.  Id. 

If  you  stop  the  holes  of  a  hawk's  bell,  it  will  make 
no  ring,  but  hflat  noise  or  rattle.  Id. 

The  ancients  say,  if  you  take  two  twigs  of  several 
fruit-trees,  nndflai  them  on  the  sides,  and  bind  them 
close,  and  set  them  in  the  ground,  they  will  come  up 
in  one  stock.  Id. 

Take  two  saucers,  and  strike  the  edge  of  the  one 
against  the  bottom  of  the  other  within  a  pail  of  water, 
and  you  shall  find  the  sound  groweth  more^Isf,  even 
while  part  of  the  saucer  is  above  the  water ;  but  that 
flainem  of  sound  is  joined  with  a  harshness.  Id, 

An  orange,  lemon,  and  apple,  wrapt  in  a  linen  doth, 
being  buried  for  a  fortnight  four  feet  deep  within  the 
esrth,  though  in  a  moist  place  and  rainy  time,  were 
become  a  little  harder  than  they  were ;  otherwise  fresh 
in  their  colour,  but  their  juice  somewhat  yZoMed. 

Id.  Naimnd  Hiatory. 

It  comes  near  an  artificial  miracle  to  make  divers 
distinct  eminences  appear  a  flat  by  force  of  shadows, 
and  yet  the  shadows  themselves  not  to  appear. 

Wotton't  ArehUeelmre. 
Nor  are  constant  forms  of  prayer  mors  likely  to  flat 
and  hinder  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  devotion,  than  un* 
premeditated  and  confused  variety  to  distract  and  lose 
it.  Ku^  ChoHee. 

Frailty  gets  pardon  by  submissiveness. 
But  he  that  boasts,  shuu  that  out  of  his  story. 
He  makes >fa<  war  with  God,  and  doth  defy. 
With  fals  mere  dod  of  earth,  the  spacious  sky. 

Herbert. 
Thereupon  iheyflatlff  disavouch 
To  yield  him  more  obedience,  or  support. 

With  horrid  shapes  she  does  her  sons  expose. 
Distends  their  swelling  lips,  and /sis  their  nose. 

Oreedk. 

In  them  is  plainest  Uught,  and  easiest  learnt. 
What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so. 
What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  citics/iaf.      MUlon. 
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Taste  10  divine !  that  what  of  sweet  before 
Hath  touched  my  sense,  fat  seems  to  this  and  harsh. 

JfOllMl. 

The  way  is  ready  and  not  long 

Beyond  a  row  of  myrtles,  on  ^flai. 

Fast  by  a  mountain.  MUton't  Paradue  Loti, 

Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 

l»flat  despair.  Id, 

Having  newly  left  these  grammatickylals  and  shal- 
lows,  where  they  stuck  unreasonably,  they  are  now 
turraoiled  with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless 
and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy.  MiUon, 

He  ihBt  flatly,  against  the  rules  of  duty  and  reason, 
will  swear  vainly,  what  can  engage  Idm  to  speak 
truly  ?  Barr<w. 

Yon  had  broke  and  robbed  his  house. 

And  stole  his  talismanique  louse ; 

And  all  his  new-found  old  inventions. 

With  flat  felonious  intentions.  Hudibrat. 

His  horse  with  flat  tiring  taught  nim  that  discreet 
stays  make  speedy  journeys.  Sidney. 

I  burnt  it  the  second  time,  and  observed  the  skin 
shrink,  and  the  swelling  to  flat  yet  more  than  at  first. 

Tmnple. 
Some  short  excursions  of  a  broken  vow 
He  made  indeed,  hnt  flat  insipid  stuff.  Jhyden, 

A  darted  mandate  came 
From  that  great  will  which  moves  this  migh^  finune. 
Bid  me  to  thee,  my  royal  charge,  repair. 
To  guard  thee  from  the  damons  of  the  air; 
My  flaming  sword  above  'em  to  display, 
AU  keen  and  ground  upon  the  edge  of  day, 
thefleU  to  sweep  the  visions  from  thy  mind. 
The  edge  to  cut  'em  through  that  stay  behind.  Id. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable;  but  am  I 
therefore  bound  to  maintain,  that  there  are  no  flatt 
amongst  his  elevations,  when  'tis  evident  he  creeps 
along  sometimes  for  above  aa  hundred  lines  together  ? 

Id. 

Here  joys  that  endure  for  ever,  fresh  and  in  vigour, 
are  opposed  to  satisfactions  that  are  attended  with 
satiety  and  surfeits,  tjxd  flatten  in  the  very  tasting. 

L'Estrange, 

The  upper  end  of  the  windpipe  is  endued  with 
several  cartilages  and  muscles  to  contract  or  dilate  it, 
as  we  would  have  our  voice  flat  or  sharp.  Ray. 

Deadness  or  flatnem  in  cyder  is  often  occasitmed  by 
the  too  free  admission  of  air  into  the  vessel. 

IferfiMer'f  Hutbandry. 
The  miry  fields. 

Rejoicing  in  rich  mould,  most  ample  fruit 

Of  beauteous  form  produce ;  pleasing  to  sight. 

But  to  the  tongue  inelegant  andylal.  Philipt. 

The  houses  are  ^l-roofed  to  walk  upon,  so  that 
every  bomb  that  fell  on  them  would  take  effect. 

Addimm  on  Italy. 

How  fast  does  obscurity,  yZoliiMi,  and  impertinency, 
flow  in  upon  our  meditations?  Tis  a  diflicnlt  task  to 
talk  to  the  purpose,  and  to  put  life  and  perspicuity 
into  our  discourses*  Collier. 

lu  posture  in  the  earth  was  flatwiee,  and  parallel 
to  the  site  of  the  stratum  in  which  it  was  reposited. 

Woodward  on  Fotnlt, 
These  are  from  three  inches  over  to  six  or  seven, 
and  of  tiflattiBh  shape.  id. 

Are  there  then  such  ravishing  charms  in  a  dull 
unvaried  flat,  to  make  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains,  and  for  the 
precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills?  Bemdey. 

Not  any  interpreters  allow  it  to  be  spoken  of  such 
a»  flatly  deny  the  being  of  Grod  ;  but  of  them  that, 
believing  his  existence,  seclude  him  from  directing  the 
world.  Id. 

Some  of  Homer's  translators  have  swelled  into  fus- 
tian,  and  others  sunk  into  ^neu.  Pope. 


Flat  is  a  character  in  music,  expressed  by  a 
small  by  of  which  the  effect  is  lowering  the  note 
to  which  it  is  affixed,  a  semitone  minor.  Flats 
on  keyed  instruments  are  the  notes  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  natural  notes,  as  sharps  are  on  the 
right  hand.  There  are  two  ways  of  using  flats, 
the  one  accidental,  which  has  no  Effect  beyond 
the  single  bar  in  which  it  occurs ;  the  other  is 
the  flat  or  flats  placed  at  the  clef,  which  affect 
all  the  notes  on  the  same  line  or  space  through- 
out a  movement,  unless  accidentally  discharged 
by  a  natural,  h{  •  The  placing  the  flats  at  the 
clef  is  not  arbitrary,  as  the  first  necessarily  is  on 
B,  the  second  on  £,  the  fourth  above  or  fifth 
below,  &c. 

For  these  five  flats  upon  keyed  instruments, 
there  are  five  short  keys ;,  flats,  however,  some- 
times occur  in  C  and  F,  but  for  these  the  two 
long  keys  are  obliged  to  be  used  of  B  and  £ 
natural,  the  two  half  notes  below  C  and  F  na- 
tural. 

Flat,  of  Dr.  Boyce,  in  some  parts  of  his  MS., 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institution,  is  zz,  S, 
or  57  2  H-f-f  5  m. 

Flat,  of  Liston,  to  the  notes  D,  G,  B,  or  C, 
is  zz  S,  or  47  2  -|-  f  -f  4  m;  and  to  the  notes 
E,  F,  or  A,  is  z=  5,  or  36  S  -I-  f  +  3ra,  the 
second  flat  of  any  note  being  always  the  reverse 
of  its  first  one. 

Flat,  of  Marsh,  =  3,  or  36  2  -|f  -f  3m. 

Flat,  of  Maxwell,  z  8,  or  47  2  zi  f  -f  3m. 

Flat,  of  Overend,  and  Dr.  Callcott  Mus. 
Gram.  Isted.  p.  112,  =  P,  or  58  2  -f  f  +  5  m ; 
this  corresponds  with  perfect  fifths.  See  the 
theorems  below. 

Flat,  of  some  writers,  =:  L,  or  46  2  -f-  f  + 
4  m. 

FLAT,of  regularly  tempered  scales,  is  the  minor 
limna  of  Dr.  R.  Smith,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Farcy's  theorems,  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxix,  p.  44, 
is  ^  58  2  -|-  f  +  5  m — seven  times  the  tempe- 
rament of  the  fifth ;  or,  =:  38- 751 9656  2  -f-  f  + 
3  m  4-  seven-fourths  of  the  temperament  of  the 
third ;  or,  =z  32*3228500  2  -h  f  -f  2  m  -f  seven- 
thirds  of  the  temperament  of  the  sixth. 

Flat,  double,  (b  b)>  of  Chambers  and  Over- 
end;  sometimes  2  P,  or  116  2  +  2f  +  10  m; 
at  others,  P  -f  8,  or  105  2  -f-  2f  -|-  9m. 

Fi.AT,  double  of  Liston,  is  invariably  S  -f  /, 
or83  2 -h  2f-|- 7m. 

Flat-Bottomed  Boats  are  such  as  are  made 
to  sail  in  shallow  water,  and  to  carry  a  great 
number  of  troops,  artillery,  ammunition,  &c. 
They  are  constructed  with  a  twelve-pounder 
bow-chase,  and  an  eighteen-pounder  stern-chase ; 
their  keel  is  from  ninety  to  100  fleet,  and  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  beam :  they  have  one 
mast^  a  large  square  main-sail,  and  a  jib-sail; 
are  rowed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  oars,  and  can 
carry  400  men  each.  The  gun  takes  up  one 
bow,  and  a  bridge  the  other,  along  which  the 
troops  are  to  march.  Those  that  carry  horses 
have  the  fore  part  of  the  boat  made  to  open 
when  the  men  are  to  mount,  and  ride  along  a 
bridge. 

FIATA  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small  ishinds 
of  Scotland,  near  the  south-east  of  North  Uist, 
and  one  mile  north-east  of  Rona. 

FLATBUSH,  a  town  of  New  York,  capital  of 
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King's  county,  Long  Island.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  a  flourishing  academy,  a  Dutch 
church,  and  many  elegant  houses.  On  the  27th 
of  August,  1776,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
near  it,  between  the  Americans,  under  general 
Putnam,  and  Uie  British  and  Hessians,  under 
lord  Piercy,  and  generals  Clinton  and  Grant, 
wherein  the  latter  were  victorious.  Flatbush  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  small  bay,  five  miles 
south  by  east  of  New  York. 

FLATMAN  (Thomas),  an  Bnglish  poet  of 
some  repute,  bom  at  London  about  1633.  He 
studied  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  became  a  bar- 
rister ;  but  having  a  turn  for  the  fine  arts,  he  fol- 
lowed his  inclination,  and  acquired  reputation 
both  as  a  poet  and  a  painter.  He  published,  in 
1682,  a  third  edition  of  his  poems  and  songs, 
dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  and  a  satirical 
romance  in  prose,  on  Richard  Cromwell,  soon 
after  the  Restoration.  In  his  youth  he'wrote  a 
curious  satire  against  matrimony,  beginning, 

lake  a  dog  with  a  bottle  tied  dose  to  hit  tail. 
Lake  a  Tory  in  a  bog,  or  a  thief  in  a  jail. 

He  died  about  1688. 

FLATTER,  v.  fl.  j  French,  flatter;  Teut 
Flat'terer,  n.  i .  yflechan ;  Minsheu  says,  *  it 
Flat^tery.  J  Lat.^o*flre,  frequentative, 

k  floret  to  blow':  but  the  word  has  probably  been 
formed  from  *  flat,'  smooth :  in  Svred.flat  is  both 
smooth  and  indulgent ;  as  in  Scot,  to  tiroke  is 
also  to  flatter ;  and  we  know  that  flatterers  of  all 
countries  are'well  acquainted  with  smooth  things. 
To  soothe,  or  please,  with  praise,  felse,  or  true ; 
to  gratify  with  obsequious,  or  servile  compliment. 

HtJIattereth  himself  in  his  own  eyes,  ontil  his  inl- 
qoity  be  found  hateful.  FfoZin  zxxvi.  2. 

While  either  partye  labonreth  to  be  chiefe,,^<0ry 
shall  haae  more  place  than  plaine  and  faithfnll  adoyse. 

Sir  T.  Man. 
His  eambersome  fetrhes  are  seldom  behind : 
His  fetch  is  to  flatter,  to  get  what  he  can ; 
His  purpose  once  gotten,  a  pm  for  thee  then 


Alas !  what  are  we  kings  ? 
Why  do  our  gods  place  ns  above  the  rest. 
To  be  terved,  flattered,  zn6  adored,  till  we 
Believe  we  hold  within  our  hands  your  thunder. 
And  when  we  come  to  tiy  the  power  we  have. 
There's  not  a  leaf  shakes  at  our  threatenings. 

Beaumont  and  Fletdier. 

I  cnnnot  flatter  and  look  fair. 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog. 
Duck  with  French  nods,  and  apish  courtesy. 

When  I  tell  him  he  YaXt^  fltUteren, 
He  says  he  does  ;  being  then  moeX.  flattered,  id. 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference  ;  as  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind  ; 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Ev'n  'till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  ssy 
This  is  nojhttery.  Id,  At  You  Like  It. 

A  flatterer  is  compared  to  an  ape,  who,  because  she 
cannot  defend  the  house  like  a  dog.  labour  as  an  ox, 
or  bear  burdens  as  a  horse,  doth  therefore  yet  play 
tricks,  and  provoke  laughter.  Raletgh, 

Some  praises  proceed  merely  of  flattery ;  and  if 
he  be  an  ordinary  ,/Z0<terer,  he  will  have  certain  com- 
mon attributes,  which  may  serve  every  man  :  if  he  be 
a  canning  flatterer,  he  will  follow  the  arch  flatterer. 


which  is  a  man's  self.  But  if  he  be  an  impadenf 
flatterer,  look  wherein  a  man  is  consdous  to  himseli 
that  be  is  most  defective,  and  is  most  oat  of  counte- 
nance  in  himself,  that  will  the  flatterer  entitle  bim  to 
perforce.  Bacon. 

He,  always  recant,  always  amiable, 

Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  galea 

Unmindful.  Hilton. 

A  consort  of  voices  supporting  themselves  by  their 
different  paru  makes  a  harmony,  pleasingly  fills  the 
ears  and  ^ler«  them.  Drjfden'e  Dufreenoy, 

If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  descend. 
Want  gives  to  know  theflatte^^  from  the  friend. 

Dryden, 
Minds,  bynatare  great,  are  conscious  of  their  great- 
ness. 
And  hold  it  mean  to  borrow  aught  from^/blCsfy. 

Rowe. 
After  treating  her  like  a  goddess,  tto^  husband  uses 
her  like  a  woman ;  what  is  still  worse,  the  most  abject 
flatt»en  degenerate  into  the  greatest  tyranU. 

Addmin*9  Ouardian. 
I  scorn  \o  flatter  yoa  or  any  man.  Newton. 

Faction  embroils  the  worid,  and  every  tongue. 
Is  moved  hj  flattery,  or  with  scandal  hang.        Gay. 
Averse  alike  to  flatter  or  offend.  Pepe. 

The  pablick  shoald  know  this :  yet  whoever  goes 
aboat  to  inform  them,  shall  be  censored  for  ^flaOterer. 

Sanft. 
Sach  is  the  encoaragement  given  to  flattery  in  the 
present  times,  that  it  is  made  to  sit  in  the  parlour, 
while  honesty  is  tamed  oat  of  doors.  Flattery  is 
never  so  agreeable  as  to  our  blind  side :  commend  a 
fool  for  his  wit,  or  a  knave  for  his  hones^,  and  they 
will  receive  yon  into  their  bosom.  Fielding. 

F(attered  crimes  of  a  licentious  age 
Provoke  our  censure.  Youny, 

See  how  they  beg  an  alms  of  flattery ! 
They  langoish,  O !  support  them  with  a  lye.  Id. 

Of  all  wild  beasts  preserve  me  from  a  tyrant,  and 
of  all  tame,  a  flatterer.  Johneon. 

Flattery  corrupts  both  the  rcjceiver  abd  the  giver, 
and  adulation  is  not  of  more  service  to  the  people  than 
to  kings.  Burke. 

I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  formed  a  plan, 

That^lervif  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss. 

But  there  I  laid  the  scene.  •  Cowper. 

FLATULENT,  «§.^       Old    Tr,  flatulent; 

Flat'cjlency,  n.s.    I  Ital.  and   Span,  flatu- 

Flatuos'itt,  \leiUo  ;  laX,  flatvknttii, 

F  L AT^uous,  adj.         yflfOui^  a  puff',  or  blast,  of 

Fla'tus,  n. «.  J  wind.     Windy;  turgid 

with  air;  hence,  metaphorically,  empty;  vain; 

unmeaning :  flatuosity,  from  the  Fr.  flatuonti  is 

synonymous  with  flatulency :  flatus  is  used  both 

in  the  latter  sense,  for  a  puff*,  or  breeze  of  wind  ; 

and,  medically,  for  wind  gathered  in  any  of  the 

cavities  of  the  body. 

Rhubarb  in  the  stomach,  in  a  small  qusnti^,  doth 
digest  and  overcome,  being  xuitflatwmt  dot  loathsome ; 
and  so  sendeth  it  to  the  mesentery  veins,  and,  beio^ 
opening,  it  helpeth  down  urine.  Bacon. 

The  caase  is^Sa/iionly;  for  wind  stirred,  movoth  to 
expel ;  and  all  purges  have  in  them  a  raw  spirit  of 
wind,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  tension  in  the 
stomach  and  belly.  Id. 

Yoa  make  the  soul  a  m^re  flatut. 

Clarke  to  DodtoeU. 

How  many  of  these  flatulent  writers  have  sunk  in 
their  reputation,  after  seven  or  e(ght  editions  of  iheir 
works.  Drydm. 
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Flatulent  tnmoan  are  aach  at  easily  yield  to  the 
proMure  of  the  finger,  bot  readily  retarn,  by  their 
elasticity,  to  a  tumid  state  again.  Qiwwy. 

Pease  are  mild  and  demulcent ;  but,  being  full  of 
aerial  paitides,  ^njiatulent  when  dissolved  by  diges^ 
tion.  Arbutkmot. 

Vegetable  substances  contain  a  great  deal  of  air, 
which  expands  itself,  producing  all  the  disorders  of 
fiatuleney,  id. 

To  talk  of  knowledge  from  those  few  indistinct  re- 
presentations which  are  made  to  our  grosser  facul- 
ties, is  mflatmlent  vanity.  OiatnilU*t  Soepm. 

FIAVEL  (John),  a  celebrated  nonconformist 
divine,  was  educated  at  University  College,  Ox- 
ford; and  became  minister  of  Deptford,  and 
afterwards  of  Dartmouth  in  Devonsnire,  where 
he  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Though 
he  was  genec^lly  respected  at  Dartmouth,  yet,  in 
1685,  scveralfll  the  aldermen  of  that  town,  at- 
tended by  tlie  rabble,  carried  about  a  ridiculous 
effigy  of  him,  to  which  were  affixed  the  bill  of 
exclusion  and  the  covenant.  He,  therefore, 
thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  town. 
He  died  in  1691  aged  sixty-one ;  after  his  death, 
his  works,  consisting  of  many  pieces  of  practical 
divinity,  were  printed  in  2  vols,  folio.  Among 
tiiese,  the  most  famous  are,  1.  Navigation  Spiri- 
tualised ;  2.  Divine  Conduct,  or  the  Mysteries  of 
Providence ;  and,  3.  Husbandry  Spiritualised ; 
of  all  which  there  have  been  many  editions. 

FLAUNT,  n. «.  &  w.  n.  Goth.Jtugant^  flowing 
or  fluttering  (proudly).  To  flutter,  to  make  a 
fluttering  or  pert  show  or  appearance.  A  flaunt 
is  any  thing  loosely  worn ;  ostentatious  display. 

Let  dainty  wits  cry  on  the  suters  nine. 
That,  bravely  masked,  their  fancies  may  be  told. 

Or  Pindar's  apea^/bwU  they  in  phrases  fine, 
Knamelling  with  py'd  flowers  their  thoughu  of  gold. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
How  would  he  look  to  «ee  his  work  so  noble. 
Wildly  bound  up,  what  would  he  say !  or  how 
Should  I  in  these  my  borrowed  fiomOa  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence !  Skaktfon, 

With  ivy  canopyM,  and  interwove 
With  flauntmg  honey hiu  k  1  e .  Milton. 

These  courtieis  of  applause  deny  themselves  things 
convenient  to  flaamt  it  out,  being  frequently  enough 
fain  to  immolate  their  own  desires  to  their  vanity. 

Here,  attired  beyond  our  purse,  we  go. 
For  useless  ornament  and  flamUmg  show : 
We  Uke  on  trust,  in  purple  robes  to  shine. 
And  poor,  are  yet  ambitious  to  be  fine.  Drgiitn. 
You  sot,  you  loiter  about  ale-houses,  or  floMmt  about 
the  streets  in  your  new-gilt  chariot,  never  minding 
me  nor  your  numerous  family.  ilrdrfAnol. 

Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made ; 
One  JIamttt  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade.       Pope. 

FLA'VOR,  or  ^      French ^tr (scent); 

Fla'voue,  n.  I.  f  Welsh  Jlare  (an  unplea- 

Fla'vobous,  adj.  Jsant  smell);  Lat.  flo, 
Fla'tored  J  flare ;  Greek,  ^Xaw,  to 

blow.    Taste;  pleasant  or  unpleasant  savor; 

power  of  pleasing  the  taste ;  odor ;  fragrance. 

Myrtle,  orange,  and  the  blushing  rose, 
With  bending  heaps,  so  nigh  their  bloom  disclose. 
Bach  seems  to  smell  the^/fowwr  which  the  other  blows* 

Dryaenm 

Sweet  grapes  degenerate  there,  and  fruits  declined 
From  their  first iSovoitroiu  taste  renounce  their  kind. 

li. 


They  have  a  certain  fiaoom,  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, from  several  accidental  circumstances,  which 
they  may  lose  if  not  taken  early. 

iiddssMi**  Spectator. 

And  flawmred  Chian  wines.  Dyer. 

FLAW,  n.  f.  &  v.a.'>  Sax.  ploh;  Gothic 
Flaw'less,  Ajf*  /l/IoA,  from,/2a,to  divide ; 
Flaw^y.  3  and  thus  the  IceX.fla^ 

fan,  to  divide,  gives /So^  the  divided  portion,  see 
'lag  (a  stone).  Mr.  H.  Tooke  considers  j:1oh 
as  the  past  participle  of  plean,  to  flay.  A  breach ; 
crack ;  defect ;  hence,  its  causes,  a  sudden  blast 
or  blow ;  a  tumult,  or  commotion  (literally  and 
figuratively) ;  and  its  consequences,  a  ftagment ; 
piece  separated  or  broken  oflf:  in  conformity  with 
the  Gotnic  usage  we  write  to  flaw;  for  to  break ; 
crack ;  damage  with  fissures  or  by  violence. 

Oh,  diat  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall,  to  expel  the  WinUt^u  flam. 

Shakapeare.     Hamkt, 

And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage. 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  madbrained^te. 

Shakepeare. 

This  heart  shall  break  into  a  thousand  ,/la«w 
Or  ere  I  weep.  Shaktpeare.     King  Lear. 

But  hiM  flawed  heart. 
Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support, 
'Twizt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly.  Id. 

Oh  these  yfaiBe  and  starts. 
Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  Winter's  fire. 

Id.  Maebeth. 

France  hlh  flawed  the  league,  and  hath  attached 

Our  merchanto'  goods.  Id.  Henry  VIII. 

Wool,  new-shorn,  being  laid  casually  upon  a  ves- 
sel of  veijuice  after  some  time  had  drunk  up  a  great 
part  of  the  verjuice,  though  the  vessel  were  whole, 
without  ukjflaw,  and  had  not  the  bung-hole  open. 

Bacon's  Natwral  Hietery. 
As  a  huge  fish,  laid 
Near  to  the  cold  weed-gathering  shore,  is  w^th  a  north 

flaw  fraid. 
Shoots  back ;  so,  sent  against  the  ground. 
Was  foiled  Eurialus.  ChapmanU  Iliad, 

Bursting  their  braxen  dungeon,  armed  with  ice. 
And  snow,  and  hail,  and  stormy  gust,  and  flaw, 
Boreas,  and  Cvcias,  and  Argestcs  loud. 
And  Thrascias,  rend  the  woods,  and  seas  upturn. 

MiiUm. 
And  laid  her  dowery  out  in  law. 
To  null  her  jointure  with  mjluw.      Hudibra$, 

We  found  it  exceeding  difficult  to  keep  out  the  air 
from  getting  in  at  any  imperceptible  hole  or  flaw. 

Boyle. 

A  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  which  the  more  high, 
more  vast,  and  more  flawlesM,  shines  only  bright 
enough  to  make  iuelf  conspicuous.  Id, 

The  cup  wtB  flawed  with  such  a  multitude  of  little 
cracks,  that  it  looks  like  a  white,  nut  like  a  crystalline 
cup.  Id, 

The  brasen  cauldrons  with  the  frosts  nc  flawed. 
The  garment  stiff  with  ice,  at  hearths  is  thawed. 

Dryden. 
The  fort's  revolted  to  the  emperor. 
The  gates  are  opened,  the  portcullis  drawn. 
And  deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Came  pouring  in :  I  heard  the  mighty /lev  ; 
When  first  it  broke,  the  crowding  enugns  saw 
Which  choaked  the  passage.         Id. 
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Tndidons  were  a  proof  mlone,  weeded  when  about  three  inchea  high ;  after 

Could  we  be  certauk  each  they  were,  to  known  :  which   forked   sticks   are  to    be    Stuck    in  the 

Bat  tiace  tomtflawt  in  long  deecenu  may  be,  ground,  so  as  to  receive  poles  from  ten  to  fifteen 

They  make  not  truth,  but  probability.       Drydtn.  feet  long,  six  or  seven   inches  above  the  lint. 

So  many,/2«0f  had  this  vow  in  iu  first  conception.  £3ch  row  of  poles  should  be  three  or  four  feet 

AtterbwTff.  asunder,  so  as  to  support  a  layer  of  brush-wood, 

Their  jndgment  has  foond  a  Jbw  m  ^h^^be  ge-  j^^j^  ^  ^j^j^,^  ^^^  j^^^l  ^  possible.     The  brush- 

«^liiy  of  mankind  admires.     .^*^/,^^-  wood  may  be  of  any  sort  except  oak,  which 

^*  vHf  ^^K*"^^  !;;?.n„^n?m^dia^rv  tinges  the  lint ;  but  none  of  the  branches  must 

every  little  breach  or /law,  and  supply  It  immediately,  ,     i  a    ^«  i  •        u-  u      *u  •  u*  * 

else  time  alone  will  bring  all  to  ruin.  Swi/i.  b«  [eft  Sticking  higher  tluin  eighteen  or  twenty 

Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law,  inches  above  the  Imt.     The  Brush-wood,  when 

Or  some  frail  China-jar  receive  a^Iatv.  Pop*.  the  flax  springs  up,  catches  it  by  the  middle,  and 

An  adversary,  on  the  contrary,  makes  a  stricter  prevents  it  from  lying  down  and  rotting ;  in&l- 

•earch  into  as,  discovers  eveiy  flam  and  imperfection  tible   consequences  of  sowing  thick  upon  rich 

in  onr  tempers.  Htuon,  ground.     It  also  keeps  it  straight,  moist,  and 

FLAWN.    Sax.  plena;  Fr.^n,  i.  e.  flowing,  soft  at  the  roots;  and,  by  keeping  it  warm  and 

A  custard  or  cheesecake ;  a  soft  or  flowing  kind  shaded  from  the  sun,  greatly  promotes  its  length. 

of  pudding.  It  must  be  pulled  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  fully 

Fill  oven  full  of^bwm;  Ginny  pass  not  for  sleep,  formed,  before  the  lint  turns  yellow;  and  thus, 

To-morrow  thy  fisther  his  wake-day  will  keep.  instead  of  that  coarse  hardness,  which  flax  has 

^T^i  ^^^^  ^®^  Stand  till  fully  ripe,  it  acquires  a  fine 

FLAX,  n.  f.      -N      Sax.  pleax,  plex ;  Goth,  gilky  property.    It  must  be  pulled  above  the 

Flax'-comb,       fjieakt ;  Teut.  Jlacht ;  Belg.  brush-wood,  and  eve^  handful  laid  upon  it  as 

FLAx'-DRES8EB,VviMcA.      Qu«re   from  the  goon  as  possible:  in  fine  weather  it  may  be  left 

Flax'en,  adj.    i  Goth,  floa ;  Sax.  flowan,  to  fo^^  ^y  fi^^  hours  in  that  manner;  after  which  it 

Flaxy.  J  flow,  firom  its  fibrous  tex-  should  be  conveyed  to  a  shade  near  a  bam, 

lure.    The  plant  from  which  linen  is  made;  the  ^here  it  may  be  spread  for  four  or  five  days, 

fibres  of  that  phmt  prepared  for  the  spinner :  always  putting  it  in  the  bam  at  night,  or  on  the 

flax-comb  is  the  instrument  whereby  it  is  cleans-  appearance  of  rain.     When  in  the  bam,  every 

ed :  and  flax-dresser  he  who  cleanses  or  prepares  precaution  must  be  used  to  prevent  it  from  h^at- 

it :  flaxen,  and  flaxy,  made  of,  flowing  like,  or  fng .  ^nd  if  it  happen  to  get  rain  or  wet,  in  the 

being  of  the  color  of,  flax.  course  of  these  operations,  which  must  be  conti- 

The  four  colours  signify  four  virtues.    The  flaxjf  ^^^^  ^-jj  j^  ^  perfectly  dry,  it  should  be  allowed 

havmg  whiteni^  appemins  to  temperance.  Sandj^.  ^  .      j^  ^j^^  ^^^     f      ^f         ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

r  a    l*^-sTeed^'fI^  *""'  when  wet,  it  is  M>t  to  turn  black,  which  must  be 

app  y     s    ee  ing  »^J\^  ^^  carefully  guarded  against,  as  tiiis  is  a  principal 

Then  on  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place  ca^se  of  those  bars  so  much  complained  of  by 

Of  vital ybx,  and  turn  the  wheel  apace,  bleachers.     In  all   these   operations,    the  rooU 

And  turning  sung.  Jhffdem'i  (kfid.  should  be  kept  as  even  as  possible ;  and  if  any 

I  bought  a  Am  flaxen  long  wig.    Adduam.  «<>»"«  !»«*  ^  discovered  it  should  be  separated 

The  best  materials  for  making  ligatures  are  the  ^^  ^«  ^\,    As  it  is   a  principal  object  to 

flaxen  direads  that  shoemakers  use.  Sharp'*  Sargery.  preserve  the  lint  entire,  or  unbroken,  the  bolls 

The  matron,  at  her  nightly  task,  ^>^  beat  off  with  a  round  mall  or  beetle.    \Vhen 

With  pensive  labour  draws  the  flaxen  thread.  it  is  intended  to  water  it  immediately,  it  is  next 

ThemaonU  Winier.  tied  up  in  bundles  about  as  large  as  a  man  may 

Five  sister-nymphs  with  dewy  fingers  twine  grasp  in  his  two  hands.     The  pit  ought  to  be  dug 

The  beamy  ybx,  and  stretch  the  fibre-line  ;  three  or  four  months  before  it  is  used,  about  five 

Quick  eddying  threads  from  rapid  spindles  reel,  feet  deep  and  seven  or  eight  broad,  the  length 

Or  whirl  with  beating  foot  the  dixiy  wheel.  Darwm.  accorfing  to  the  quantity  of  flax  to  be  watered. 

Flax,  the  linum  usitatissimum  of  linn^,  has  The  water  should  be  soft,  and  free  of  any  metallic 

been  cultivated  in  this  country,  aud  in  most  ore ;  and  no  flood  or  foul  water  should  be  allowed 

civilised  countries,  from  time  immemorial,  both  to  enter  the  pit ;  but  a  small  stripe  of  clear  water 

for  its  fibre  in  making  thread,  and  for  its  seed,  should  always  run  in  and  off  from  it  while  the 

occasionally,  as  yielding  a  serviceable  oil.    The  lint  is  in  it.    Along  the  sides  of  the  pit,  hooks  of 

common  flax   has  scarcely  any  varieties  worth  this  form  "^  must  be  driven  in  at  about  five  feet 

remarking.    The  blue  or  lead-colored  is  men-  distance,  so  as  to  hold  a  long  pole  under  the 

tioned  by  Marshall  as  being  cultivated  in  York-  surface  of  the  water ;  after  which  the  lint  must 

shire;  and  professor  Thaer  mentions  a  finer  and  be  made  up  into  bundles,  laving  the  sheaves 

coarser  variety ;  he  al^o,  as  well  as  some  other  head  to  head,  and  making  each  to  overlap  the 

writers,  has  tried  the  Unum  ptrewie^  but  the  fibre  other  about  one-third.  When  they  are  thus  built, 

is  coarser,  though  .strong,  and  with  difficulty  de-  till  the  bundle  is  about  four  feet  or  four  feet  and 

tached.  a  half  high,  it  is  then  tied  in  the  middle  and  at 

Flax,  for  fine  lawn  and  cambric,  is  recom-  each  root  end,  wrapped  in  straw  and  put  into  the 

mended  to  be  sown  on  a  rich  light  soil,  previ-  water,  with  the  thin  or  broad  side  undermost. 

ously  well  prepared  by  ploughing  and  made  level  The  lint  being  thus  put  into  the  water  in  distinct 

like  a  garden.    As  the  soil  cannot  be  too  rich,  bundles,  so  as  they  may  be  easily  taken  out, 
it  ought  to  have  at  least  double  the  quantity  of    cross  poles  are  put  in  with  their  ends  under  the 

feed  commonly  sown  by  fiirmers ;  and,  when  long  ones  in  each  side  of  the  pit,  so  as  to  keep 

town  in  dry  weather,  the  ground  should  be  im-  the  lint  three  or  four  inches  under  wn  or,  but 

mediately  rolled.    The  lint  should  be  careftilly  without  any  of  it  touching  the  gr>und. 
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The  soils  generaUy  most  proper  for  flax,  be-  immediately  put  in,  or  another  light  plonghiog 
sides  the  alluvial  kinds,  are  deep  and  friable  and  harrowing  be  first  given, 
loams,  and  such  as  contain  a  large  proportion  of  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  seed,  the  fame 
vegetable  matter  in  their  composition.  Strong  writer  states,  that  that  which  is  of  a  bri^t  brown- 
clays  do  not  answer  well,  nor  soils  of  a  gravelly  ish  color,  oily  to  the  feel,  and  at  the  same  time 
or  dry  sandy  nature*  But,  whatever  be  the  kind  weighty,  is  considered  the  best  Linseed,  im- 
of  soil,  it  ought  neither  to  be  in  too  poor  nor  too  ported  fix>m  various  countries,  is  employoi.  That 
rich  a  condition ;  because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  Drought  from  Holland  is,  however,  in  the  hi^est 
flax  is  apt  to  grow  too  luxuriant,  and  to  produce  estimation,  as  it  not  only  ripens  sooner  than  aoy 
a  coarse  sort ;  and,  in  the  former  case,  the  plant,  other  that  is  imported,  but  also  produces  greater 
from  growing  weakly,  afibrds  only  a  small  pro-  crops,  and  flax  of  that  quality  which  best  suits 
duce.  If  there  be  water  at  a  small  dppth  below  the  chief  manufactures  of  this  country.  American 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  is  thought  by  some  seed  produces  in  common  fine  flax ;  but  neither 
still  better,  as  is  the  case  in  Zealand,  which  is  the  quantiW  of  flax,  nor  of  the  pods,  prorindally 
ren^arkable  for  the  fineness  of  its  flax,  and  where  the  *  bolls,  which  contain  the  seeds,  is  so  hi^ 
the  scil  is  deep  and  rather  stiff,  with  water  as  the  produce  firom  Dutch  linseed.  The  Riga 
almost  every  where,  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  seed  yields  a  very  coarse  sort  of  flax,  but  a 
half  or  two  feet  underneath  it.  It  is  said  to  be  greater  quantity  of  seeds  than  any  other.  It  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  this  advantage,  that  the  common  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  to  sow  seeds 
other  provinces  of  Holland  do  not  succeed  saved  from  the  crop  the  preceding  year,  especi- 
equally  well  in  the  culture  of  this  useful  plant;  ally  when  the  crop  was  raised  firom  seed  im- 
not  but  that  fine  flax  is  also  raised  on  high  lands,  ported  from  Holland.  The  success  of  this  prac- 
if  they  have  been  well  tilled  and  manured,  and  tice  is  found  to  depend  greatly  on  «*Wafiginy  the 
if  the  seasons  are  not  very  dry.  It  is  remarked,  seed  from  one  sort  of  soil  to  another  of  an  oppo- 
in  the  letters  of  the  Dublin  ^^cultural  Society,  site  nature;  but  the  savins  in  the  expense  of 
that  moist  stiff  soils  yield  much  larger  quan-  purchasing  that  sort  of  seed,  in  place  of  what  is 
titles  of  flax,  and  £ar  better  seed,  than  can  be  ob-  newly  imported  firom  Holland,  is  so  inconsider- 
tained  from  light  lands;  and  that  the  seed  se-  able,  and  the  risk  of  the  crop  misgiving  so  much 
cured  from  the  former  may,  with  proper  care,  be  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  that  it 
rendered  full  as  good  as  any  that  is  imported  is  supposed  those  only  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
from  Riga  or  Zealand.  M.  du  Hamel,  however,  consequences,  or  who  are  compelled  from  neces- 
thinks  that  strong  land  can  hardly  yield  such  sity,  are  chargeable  with  this  act  of  iU-jnd^ 
fine  flax  as  that  which  grows  on  lighter  ground,  parsimony  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Donaldson  observes,  that  flax  is  sown        In  Ireland  the  cultivators  of  flax  prefSsr  the 

after  all  sorts  of  crops,  but  is  found  to  succeed  American  seed  for  the  lighter  and  more  ele- 

best  on  lands  lately  broken  up  from  grass.    And  vated  and  exposed  lands ;    but  the  Baltic  or 

that  in  Scotland,  the  most  skilful  cultivators  of  Dutch  for  those  which  are  of  a  heavier  quality, 

flax  generally  prefer  lands  firom  which  only  one  The  seed  of  home  produce  is  often  sown  for 

crop  of  gndn  has  been'  taken,  after  having  been  white  flax  in  Yorkshire ;  but  Uie  Baltic  sort  b 

several  years  in  pasture.    When  such  lands  have  mostly  preferred  where  seed  is  the  ol^ect;  which, 

been  limed  or  marled,  immediately  before  being  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  one  or  two  afterwards, 

laid  down  to  grass,  the  crop  of  flax  seldom  or  is  found  to  answer  as  well  as  white  flax.    But  it 

never  misgives,  unless  the  season  prove  remark-  is  highly  probable  that,  if  that  which  has  bees 

ably  adverse  to  it    It  succeeds  in  general  much  collected  from  the  perfectly  ripened  seed  of  our 

better  after  green  crops,  than  those  of  the  grain  own  growth  be  made  use  of,  it  will  be  equally 

kind.  productive  in  both  the  flaxy  substance  sin  the 

The  land,  in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  the  quantity  of  seed,  and  the  former  be  equally  va- 
growth  of  this  sort  of  crop,  requires  to  be  ren-  luable  for  all  Uie  purposes  of  the  mananctarer. 
dered  perfectly  fine  and  mellow,  by  being  re-  Proportion  ofSud. — In  respect  to  the  qotn- 
peatedly  ploughed  over,  and  broken  down  by  tity  of  seed  used,  it  varies  in  aifierent  places  ac- 
severe  harrowings.  When  grass  land  is  to  be  cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the  soil,  the  nc> 
broken  up  for  tlus  crop,  it  should  be  done  in  the  thod  of  sowing,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  crop 
autumn,  and  left  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  is  to  be  applied ;  but  from  two  bushels,  to  two 
atmosphere  until  the  eariy  part  of  the  following  bushels  and  a  half,  the  English  statute  aoe,  is 
▼ear,  when  it  should  be  well  pulverised  and  the  ordinary  allowance.  In  determining  the 
broken  down  by  heavy  harrowing;  then,  in  the  proper  quantity  necessary  for  the  acre,  it  is  re- 
course of  a  week  or  two,  ploughed  again,  in  quisite  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  condition  of 
which  state  it  may  remain  till  the  period  of  put-  tne  land.  When  the  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  and 
ting  in  the  seed,  when  another  light  harrowing  the  season  so  favorable  that  it  can  be  90c 
should  be  given,  and  the  ploughing  performed  thoroughly  pulverised,  if  too  much  seed  iM  sown 
afterwards  by  a  very  light  furrow.  But  in  cases  the  crop  is  in  great  danger  of  lodging ;  vid 
wnere  the  crop  is  sown  after  grain,  or  other  when  that  happens,  particulariy  before  thr  pods 
crops  that  have  the  property  of  keeping  the  land  are  formed,  the  flax  proves  inconsiderable  in 
clean  firom  weeds,  me  first  ploughmg  need  not  quantity,  and  very  interior  in  quality.  When 
be  given  till  January,  when  it  may  remain  in  that  cultivated  in  the  drill  mode,  at  narrow  distsoceSi 
situation  until  it  becomes  pretty  drv  in  the  early  a  much  less  quantity  will  be  sufficient  than  in 
spring,  being  then  well  reduced  by  good  bar-  other  cases;  and  where  the  intervals  are  Isrz^f 
rowing  and  rolling ;  and,  after  continuing  in  that  scarcely  one-half  the  quantity  is  required.  W  hen 
itate  about  a  fortnight*  the  seed  may  either  be  the  crops  are  intended  for  M^f  io  w^s>«*v 
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manner  the  sowing  is  performed,  much  less  will  it  up  in  very  high  ridges,  in  order  that  the  winter 

be  necessary,  than  where  flax  is  the  main  object  frosts   may  the   more  effectually  moulder  and 

of  the  grower.  loosen  its  parts.    In  the  month  of  February, 

The  time  of  towing  it  must  depend  much  upon  where  the  land  is  not  too  wet,  some  very  rotten 
the  soil  and*  situation ;  but  the  ordinary  season  dung  should  be  laid  on,  and  immediately  co- 
of  sowing  flax-seed  is  from  the  middle  of  March  vered  over  with  the  mould.    The  seed  should 
to  the  middle  or  end  of  April ;  but  the  last  week  afterwards,  at  the  proper  season,  be  sown,  and 
of  March,  and  the  first  ten  days  of  April,  are  harrowed  in  with  a  light  or  bush  harrow,  so  as 
esteemed  the  best  times ;  and  accordingly  within  not  to  bury  it  too  deep.    As  this,  when  young, 
these  periods  the  greatest  quantity  of  flax-seed  is  is  a  very  tender  plant,  and  is  more  easily  injured 
sown  in  this  country.    In  the  county  of  York,  and  checked  in  its  progress  by  weeds  than  any 
where  this  surt  of  crop  is  grown  on  land  broken  other  that  is  usually  cultivated  in  the  field,  it  is 
up  from  grass,  the  seea  is  commonly  sown  before  indispensably  necessary  that  the  danger  of  in- 
the  second  week  in  April,  where  it  can  possibly  jury  in  this  way  should  be  well  guarded  against, 
be- done;  while,  on  such  lands  as  have  been  in  a  in  order  to  save  future  trouble  and  expense, 
previous  state  of  tillage,  the  sowing  is  frequently        Where  the  principal  object  of  the  grower  is 
oeferred  a  week  or  ten  days  longer.    Wherever  flax,  the  most  general  method  of  putting  in  the 
it  can  be  safely  practised,  early  sowing  has  the  crops  is  that  of  sowing  them  broaacast  over  the 
advantage  of  gettin<;  the  flax  plants  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  land.    In  performing  the  business, 
surface  of  the  land  well,  belore  they  can  run  much  care  is  necessary  that  the  seed  be  dispersed 
much  risk  of  injury  from  the  rising  of  weeds,  or  as  evenly  as  possible  over  tlie  ground,  to  prevent 
the  parching  effects  of  heat.     In  some  of  the  the  plants  rising  in  an  unequal  or  tufty  manner, 
southern  counties  bf  Europe,  however,  the  bus-  It  should  be  afterwards  covered  in  by  regular 
bandmen  who  raise  flax,  sow  part  of  their  seed  harrowing,  once  or  twice  in  a  place,  with  a  light 
in  September  and  October;  so  that  the  plants  common  or  bush-harrow,  as  just  noticed,  not 
which  spring  from  thence  remain  of  course  in  covering  it  in  too  deep.     But,  where  the  seed 
the  ground  all  the  winter ;  and  this  may  be  a  constitutes  the  chief  intention  of  the  cultivator, 
judicious  practice  in  those  places,  because  plants  it  is  contended  by  some  that  the  drill  mode  is 
which  have  not  covered  the  earth  well  before  the  preferable,  as  requiring  much  less  seed  in  sow- 
summer  heats  come  on  are  apt  to  be  parched  ing,  and   affording  a  much    better  and   more 
by  the  heat  and  drought  which  usually  prevail  abundant  produce.    Besides,  the  smoothness  and 
in  that  season.    They  sow  linseed  again  also  in  weight  of  the  seed  render  it  extremely  proper  for 
the  spring ;  but  the  latter  does  not  yield  so  large  being  drilled  ;  and  tlie  crops  can  be  kept  clean 
a  crop ;  the  flax,  however,  which  it  produces  is  with  greater  facility. 

more  esteemed,  because  it  is  finer  than  that        In  this  method,  the  distances  of  tlie  rows  or 

sown  in  autumn.     M.  du  Hamel  seems  indeed  drills  should  vary  according  to  the  circumstances 

to  think,  that  the  autumnal  sowing  yields  the  of  the  soil,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  crops 

best  seed ;  but  however  that  may  be,  in  places  are  to  be  kept  clean.    Where  the  hand-hoe  is  to 

where  the  winter  is  apt  to  be  severe,  and  where  be  chiefly  depended  upon,  narrow  distances  may 

the  flax,  which  is  but  a  tender  plant,  would  in  be  proper,  as  ten  or  twelve  inches ;  but,  where 

course  be  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  during  the  work  is  to  be  principally  executed*  by  the 

that  season,  almost  all  the  flax  is  sown  about  the  horse-hoe  or  cultivator,  larger  intervals  may  he 

end  of  March,  or  in  the  beginning  of  April,  as  more  suitable,  as  those  of  eighteen  or  twenty 

already  stated.  inches.     Slight  harrowing  and  rolling  are  some- 

The  land  which  is  intended   for  flax  crops  times  afterwards  necessary,  especially  the  latter, 

should  be  brought  to  an  exceeding  flne  tilth,  in  in  dry  seasons.     It  Itas  been  observed  that  thick 

the  way  directed  above,  before  the  seed  is  put  sown  flax  runs  up  in  height,  and  produces  fine 

in.   When  pasture  lands  are  broken  up,  in  order  soft  flax ;  but  that  when  sown  thin  it  does  not 

to  their  being  sown  with  flax,  they  must  be  well  rise  to  such  a  height,  but  spreads  out  more, 

wrought  during  several  months,  before  they  will  sending  off  a  greater  number  of  side  branches, 

be  fit  for  producing  such  crops,  in  the  manner  \Vhich  produce  a  great  abundance  of  seed  which 

just  described.    To  defray  the  expense  of  this  is  much  better  filled,  more  plump  and  heavy  than 

culture,  some  other  crops  may  be  got  off  the  that  which  is  produced  from   thick-sown  flax 

land  in  the  mean  time,  especially  of  such  plants  crops.     Flax  crops  cultivated  in  this  way  are  not 

as  do  not  occupy  it  long,  and  particularly  of  so  liable  to  be  beaten  down  in  bad  weather,  the 

those  which  are  remarkably  benefited  by  fre-  stems  being  stronger  and  better  fortified  by  the 

quent  stirring  of  the  earth  whilst  they  grow ;  more  free  admission  of  sun  and  air  among  them ; 

such  as  beans,  peas,  turnips,  &c.,  because  these  and  they  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  danger  in 

repeated  stirrings  render  the  mould  fine  and  weeding  or  cleaning  the  rows, 
loose,  and  help  to  kill  the  weeds,  which  would        Where  flax  crops  are  sown  in  the  broadcast 

otherwise  do  great  damage  to  the  flax.    It  is  as-  method,  they  are  seldom  much  attended  to  after- 

serted,  that  the  Livonians,  when  they  clear  wood-  wards:  it  is,  however,  highly  useful  and  neces- 

lands,  burn  the  wood  upon  them,  then  plough  sary  that  they  should  have  one  good  hand-hoeing, 

them,  and  in  this  state  prefer  them  to  any  other  or  weeding,  as  soon  as  ever  the  crop  is  suffi- 

kind  of  soil  for  flax  crops.    If  the  land  which  is  ciently  up ;  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the 

rotended  for  flax  be  stiff,  great  care  should  be  plants  by  too  much  treading  amongst  them.     In 

taken  not  to  work  it  when  it  is  wet,  for  fear  of  the  drill  manner  of  sowing,  the  after-cultnre  of 

kneadmor  it ;  but  it  .is  often  an  excellent  plan  to  the  crops  must  be  regulated  by  the  distance  of 

work  it' deeply  before  winter,  when  dry,  laying  the  rows;  but  they  may  in  general  be  cleaned 

Vol.  IX.  '  -X 
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from  weedsy  and  kept  in  vigorous  growth,  by  unequally,  so  that  some  parts  are  ready  for  pal- 
proper  implements  and  horse  Tabor.  The  ground  ling  before  other  parts;  only  what  is  nady 
between  the  rows  is  mostly  wrought  by  a  proper  should  be  pulled,  and  the  rest  should  be  suffered 
horse-hoe,  cultivator,  or  small  hoe-plough,  taking  to  stand  till  ready.  The  flax-raiser  ought  to  be 
care  that  none  of  the  mould  is  thrown  against  at  pains  to  pull,  and  keep  by  itself^  each  differ- 
the  rows ;  to  prevent  which,  the  intervals  may  be  ent  kind  of  lint  which  he  finds  in  his  field ; 
hoed  with  a  triangular  harrow,  having  a  proper  what  is  both  long  and  fine,  by  itself;  what  is 
number  of  iron  tines  in  it,  and  guided  by  two  bothlongaodcoar86,by  itself;  what  is  both  short 
handles  fixed  behind.  By  these  hsindles  the  tines  and  fine,  by  itself;  what  is  both  short  and  coane, 
are  made  to  go  deeper  or  shallower  at  pleasure ;  by  itself;  and  in  like  manner  every  other  kind 
and  if  the  intervals  are  cultivated  with  this  in-  by  itself  that  is  of  the  same  size  and  quality.  If 
strument,  beginning  before  tlie  earth  is  become  the  different  kinds  be  not  thus  kept  separate,  tht 
stale,  and  while  the  weeds  are  small,  the  land  fiai  must  be  much  damaged  in  the  watering  aad 
may  be  kept  very  clean,  and  in  fine  tilth,  at  much  the  other  succeeding  operations.  What  is  cooif- 
less  expense  than  hand-hoeing :  for  one  horse  is  monly  called  under-growth  may  be  neglected  u 
sufficient  for  this  work.  A  great  deal  may  be  useless.  Few  persons  that  have  seen  pulled  flax, 
done  in  a  day ;  and  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  are  ignorant  of  the  method  of  laying  it  ia  hand- 
the  hoeing,  especially  when  the  earth  is  dry,  the  fuls  across  each  other;  which  gives  the  flax  suf- 
weeds  may  be  so  effectually  kept  down  as  never  ficient  air,  and  keeps  the  hanSuls  separate  ind 
to  rise  to  any  height.    But  the  rows  must  be  ready  for  the  rippler. 

weeded  by  hand.    With  some  it  has  been  a        Donaldson  observes,  that  a  crop  of  flax  fie- 

custom  to  sow,  with  their  linseed,  either  annual  quently  grows  short,  and  runs  out  a  great  number 

or  perennial  grass-seeds,  when  they  intend  to  lay  of  seed-bearing  branches.     When  this  is  the 

the  land  down  for  pasture  after  the  crop  is  taken  case,  the  seeds,  not  the  fiax,  ought  to  be  the 

off*.    But  as  grass  plants  grow  but  weakly  under  fanner's  chief  object,  and  ^e  crop  should  be  al- 

the  flax,  it  IS  a  practice  by  no  means  to  be  re-  lowed  to  stand  till  the  seeds  are  in  a  great  mea- 

commended.   No  other  sort  of  crop  should,  how*  sure  perfected.     But  that  when  the' crop  thrires, 

ever,  be  ever  grown  with  this,  as  much  injury  and  is  likely  to  become  more  valuablii  for  the  flax 

may  be  done  by  it.    Flax  is  sometimes  damaged  than  the  seeds,  it  should  be  pulled  soon  afterthe 

by  insects,  when  it  it  about  three  or  four  inches  bloom  drops  off,  and  before  the  pods  tam  hard 

high.    These,  it  is  said,  may  be  destroyed  by  and  sharp  m  the  points.    When  flax  is  grown  for 

a  slight  strewing  of  soot,  ashes,  &c.,  over  the  its  fibre,  Brown  considers  it  the  safest  coarse  to 

crop.     At  all  events,  this  dressing  will  give  take  it  a  little  early,  any  thing  wanting  in  quan- 

vigor  to  the  flax  though  it  may  not  kill  the  in-  tity,  being,  in  this  way,  made  up  by  the  supeh- 

sects.    If  any  weeds  appear  afterwards  among  ority  of  quality. 

the  flax,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  they  must       After  pulling,  if  the  flax  b  to  be  regarded 
be  thoroughly  rooted  out:  and,  that  the  flax  may  more  than  the  seed,  it  should  lie  some  boun 
be  as  little  damaged  as  possible  in  the  doing  of  upon  the  ground  to  dry  a  little,  and  sogainiome 
this,  the  weeders  should  work  as  carefiilly  as  pos-  firmness,  to  prevent  the  skin  or  baile,  which  is 
sible.    The  finest  flax  is  most  liable  to  be  laid,  the  flax,  from  rubbing  off  in  the  rippling;  in 
particularly  in  countries  subject  to  storms.     To  operation  which  ought  by  no  means  to  he  oe^:- 
guard  against  this  accident,  some  people  run  lected,  as  the  bolls,  if  put  into  the  water  along 
across  £eir  flax-fields  slender  poles  fixed  to  with  ^e  flax,  breed  vermin  there,  and  otherwise 
stakes :  but  a  better  method  is  to  run  small  ropes  spoil  the  water.    The  bolls  also  prove  very  in- 
across  the  field,  both  lengthwise  and  br^bdth-  convenient  in  the  grassing  and  breaking.   In 
wise,  where  necessary ;  for  these  being  fiistened  Lincolnshire  and  Ireland,  they  think  that  rip- 
where  they  intersect  one  another,  and  supported  pUng  hurts  the  flax;  and,  therefore,  in  place  of 
by  stakes  at  due  distances,  form  a  kind  of  net^  rippling,  they  strike  the  bolls  against  a  stone. 
work,  which  is  proof  against  almost  every  acci-  Tne  handfuls  for  rippling  should  not  be  gitat,  is 
dent  that  can  happen  from  tempestuous  weather,  that  endangers  the  lint  in  the  rippling  comb. 
These  practices  are,  however,  both  troublesome  After  rippling,  the  flax-Ruser  will  perceive  that 
and  expensive,  and  are  seldom  or  ever  necessary  he  is  able  to  assort  each  size  and  quaUW  of  the 
where  the  crops  have  not  been  sown  too  thick  on  flax  by  itself  more  exactly  than  be  could  before, 
the  ground.  If  the  flax  be  more  valuable  than  the  seed,  it 
When  the  crop  grows  so  short  and  branchy,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  itacktd  during  winter; 
as  to  appear  more  valuable  for  seed  than  flax,  it  for  its  own  natural  juice  assbts  it  greatly  in  the 
ought  not  to  be  pulled  before  it  be  thoroughly  watering ;  whereas,  if  kept  long  unwatered,  it 
ripe ;  but  if  it  ffrows  long  and  not  branchy,  the  loses  that  juice  and  the  haiie  adheres  so  much 
seed  should  be  disregarded,  and  all  the  attention  to  the  boon,  that  it  requires  longer  time  to  water, 
given  to  the  flax.    In  the  last  case  it  ought  to  be  and  even  the  quality  of  the  flax  becomes  tbcie- 
pulled  after  the  bloom  has  fallen,  when  the  stalk  by  harsher  and  coarser.  Besides,  the  flax  "f*^*^ 
Degfais  to  turn  yellow,  and  before  the  leaves  fill,  up  over  year,  is  in  great  danger  from  vermia  >b» 
and  the  bolls  turn   hard  and   sharp-pointed,  other  accidents ;  the  water  in  spring  is  net  so 
When  the  stalk  is  small,  and  carries  few  bolls,  soft  and  warm  as  in  harvest;  and  00^7  *  7*^^ 
tht  flax  is  fine;  but  the  stalk  of  coane  flax  is  thereby  lost  of  the  use  of  the  lint:  bat  if  the 
gross,  rank,  branchv,  and  carries  many  bolls,  flax  be  so  short  and  branchy  as  to  •Pf^  "^ 
When  the  flax  has  fallen,  and  lies,  such  as  lies  valuable  for  seed,  it  might,  after  paUtDg>  to  .^ 
ought  to  be  immediately  pulled,  whether  it  has  stooked  and  dried  upon  the  field,  as  is  dooewiih 
grown  enough  or  not,  as  otherwise  it  will  grow  com  ;  then  stacked  ap  for  winter,  rippM  '" 
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wpdag;  andy  after  sheeliiig»  the  seed  should  bt  water,  a  few  stones  may  be  laid  above  them 
well  cleaned  from  all  bad  seeds,  &c.  But  the  flax  should  not  be  pressed  to  the  bottom- 
With  regard  to  twUertn^  flax,  a  running  stream  When  the  flax  is  sufficiently  watered,  it  feels  soft 
wastes  the  lint,  makes  it  white,  and  frequently  to  the  gripe,  and  the  harle  parts  easily  with  the 
carries  it  away.    Both  rivers  and  lochs  water  the  boon  or  show,  which  last  is  then  become  brittle, 
flax  quicker  than  canals.     But  all  flax  ought  to  and  looks  whitish.    When  these  signs  are  found^ 
be  watered  in  canals,  say  our  northern  neighbours,  the  flax  should  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  beet 
which  should  be  digged  in  clay  ground  if  pos-  after  beet ;  each  gently  rinsed  in  the  water,  to 
sible,  as  that  soil  retains  the  water  best ;  but  if  cleanse  it  of  the  nastiness  which  has  gathered 
a  firm  retentive  soil  cannot  be  got,  the  bottom  or  about  it  in  the  canal;  and,  as  the  lint  is  then 
sides  of  the  canal,  or  both  the  bottom  and  sides,  very  tender,  and  the  beet  slackly  tied,  it  must  be 
may  be  lined  with  clay;  or  instead  of  lining  the  carefully  and  gently  handled.    Great  care  ought 
sides  with  clay,  which  might  fall  down,  a  ditch  to  be  taken  that  no  part  be  overdone ;  and  as 
may  be  dug  without  the  canal,  and  filled  with  the  coarsest  waters  soonest,  if  different  kinds  be 
clay,  which  will  prevent  both  extraneous  water  mixed  together,  a  part  will  be  rotted,  when  the 
firom  entering,  ana  tlie  water  within  from  running  rest  is  not  soiiBcientty  watered.    When  lint  taken 
off.      A  canal  of  forty   feet  long,   six  broad,  out  of  the  canal  is  not  found  sufficiently  watered, 
and  four  deep,  will  generally  water  the  growth  it  may  be  laid  in  a  heap  for  twelve,  eighteen,  or 
of  an  acre  of  flax.    It  ought  to  be  filled  with  twenty-four  hours,  which  will  have  an  effect  like 
fresh  soft  water  from  a  river  or  brook,  if  pos-  more  watering;  but.  this  operation  is  nice,  and 
sible,  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  flax  is  put  may  prove  dangerous  in  unskilful  hands.    After 
in,  and  exposed  all  that  time  to  the  heat  of  the  the  flax  is  taken  out  of  the  canal,  fresh  lint 
sun.    The  greater  way  the  river  or  brook  has  should  not  be  put  a  second  time  into  it,  until  the 
nin,  the  softer,  and  therefore  the  better,  will  the  former  water  be  run  off,  and  the  canal  cleaned 
water  be.    Springs,  or  short  rons  from  hills,  are  and  supplied  with  fresh  water.     Short  heath  is 
too  cold,  unless  the  water  is  allowed  to  stand  the  best  field  for  grassing  flax;  as,  when  wet,  it 
long  in  the  canal.     Water  from  coal  or  iron  is  fastens  to  the  heath,  and  is  thereby  prevented 
very  bad  for  flax.  A  little  of  the  powder  of  galls,  from  being  blown  away  by  the  wind.  The  heath 
thrown  into  a  glass  of  water,  will  immediately  also  keeps  it  a  little  above  the  earth,  and  so  ex- 
discover  if  it  comes  from  minerals  of  that  kind,  poses  it  the  more  equally  to  the  weather.  When 
by  turning  it  into  a  dark  color,  more  or  less  such  heath  is  not  to  be  got,  links  or  clean  old  lea 
tinged  in  oroportion  to  the  quantity  of  vitriol  it  ground  is  the  next  best.     Long  grass  grounds 
contains.    The  canal  ought  not  to  be  under  should  be  avoided,  as  the  grass  growing  through 
shade;  which,  besides  keeping  the  sun  from  the  lint  frequently  spots,  tenders,  or  rots  it;  and 
softening  the  water,  might  make  part  of  the  canal  grounds  exposed  to  violent  winds  should  also  be 
cooler  than  other  parts,  and  so  water  the  flax  un-  avoided.    The  flax,  when  taken  out  of  the  water, 
equally.    The  flax-raiser  will  observe,  when  the  must  be  spread  very  thin  upon  the  ground ;  and, 
water  is  brought  to   a  proper  heat,  that  small  beingthen  very  tender,  it  must  be  gently  handled, 
plants  will  be  rising  quickly  in  it,  numbers  of  The  thinner  it  is  spread  the  better,  as  it  is  then 
small  insects  and   reptiles  will  be  generating  the  more  equally  exposed  to  the  weather.     But 
there,  and  bubbles  of  air  rising  on  the  surface,  it  ought  never  to  oe  spread  during  a  heavy 
If  no  such  signs  appear,  the  water  must  not  be  shower,  as  that  would  wash  and  waste  the  harle 
warm  enough,  or  is  odierwise  unfit  for  flax,  too  much,  which  is  then  excessively  tender,  but 
Moss  holes,  when  neither  too  deep,  nor  too  soon  after  becomes  firm  enough  to  bear  the  rain, 
shallow,  frequently  answer  well  for  watering  flax,  which,  with  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  cleans, 
when  the  water  is  proper,  as  before  described,  soflens,  and  purines  the  harle  to  the  degree 
The  proper  season  for  watering  flax  is  from  the  wanted,  and  makes  it  blister  from  the  boon.    In 
end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August.     The  advan*  short,  after  tiie  flax  has  got  a  little  firmness  by 
tage  of  watering  flax  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  a  few  h  rars  spread  in  dry  weather,  the 
pulling  has  heea  already  mentioned.     The  flax  more  rain  and  sunshine  it  gets  the  better.    If 
oeing  sorted  after  rippling,  as  before  mentioned,  there  be  little  danger  of  high  winds  carrying  off 
should  next  be  put  in  beets,  never  larger  than  a  the  flaXy  it  will  oe  much  the  better  for  being 
man  can  grasp  with  both  his  hands,  and  tied  turned  about  once  a-week.    If  it  is  not  to  be 
veiy  slack  with  a  band  of  a  few  stalks.     Dried  turned,  it  ought  to  be  very  thinly  spread.    The 
rushes  answer  exceedingly  well  for  binding  flax,  spreading  of  flax  and  hemp  requires  a  deal  of 
as  they  do  not  rot  in  the  water,  and  may  be  dried  ground,  and  enriches  it  greatly.  The  skilful  flax- 
and  kept  for  use  again.  •  The  beets  should  be  raiser  spreads  his  first  row  of  flax  at  the  end  of 
put  into  the  canal  slope-ways,  or  half  standing  the  field   opposite  to  flie    point  whence    the 
upon  end,  the  root  end  uppermost.    Upon  the  most  violent  wind  commonly  comes,  placing  the 
crop  ends,  when  uppermost,  there  frequently  root  ends  foremost ;  he  maizes  the  root  ends  of 
breed  a  deal  of  vermin,  destructive  of  the  flax,  every  other  row  over-lap  the  crop  ends  of  the 
which  is  effectually  prevented  by  putting  the  former  row  three  or  four  inches,  and  binds  down 
crop  end  downwards.     The  whole  flax  in  the  the  last  row  with  a  rope;  by  which  means  the 
canal  oug^t  carefully  to  be  covered  from  the  sun  wind  does  not  easily  get  below  the  lint  to  blow 
with  divots ;  the  grassy  side  of  which  should  be  it  aveay :  and,  as  the  cpop  ends  are  seldom  so  fully 
aext  the  flax,  to  keep  it  clean.     If  it  is  not  thus  watered  as  the  root  ends,  the  aforesaid  over-lap- 
2overed,  the  sun  will  discolor  the  flax,  though  ping  has  an  effect  like  giving  the  crop  ends  more 
quite  covered  with  water.    If  the  divots  are  not  watering.  Experience  only  can  fully  teach  a  per- 
weighty  enough  to  keep  the  flax  entirely  under  son  the  signs  of  flax  being  sufficiently  grassed : 
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then  it  is  of  a  clearer  color  than  formerly ;  the  itself;  for  the  boiling  water,  into  which  it  had 
harle  is  blistered  up,  and  easily  parts  with  the  been  previously  put,  would  have  extr  iott  d  all 
boon,  which  is  then  become  very  brittle.  The  the  poisonous  vegetative  sap,  which  I  presume  is 
whole  should  be  sufficiently  grassed  before  any  of  what  chiefly  discolors  tlie  flax,  or  kills  the  fish, 
it  is  lifted;  for,  if  a  part  be  lifted  sooner  than  the  On  the  supposition  that  the  use  of  boiling  water 
rest,  that  which  remains  is  in  great  danger  from  in  the  preparation  of  flax  may  be  advantageous, 
the  winds.  A  dry  day  ought  to  be  chosen  for  I  can  recollect  at  present  but  one  objection 
taking  up  the  flax;  and,  if  there  is  no  appearance  against  its  being  generally  adopted.  Eveiy  flax- 
of  high  wind,  it  should  be  loosed  from  tne  heath  grower,  it  may  be  said,  could  not  be  expected  to 
or  grass,  and  left  loose  for  some  hours,  to  make  it  have  conveniences  for  boiliqg  water  sufficient  for 
thoroughly  dry.  As  a  great  quantity  of  flax  can  the  purpose;  the  consumption  of  water  would 
scarcely  be  all  equally  watered  and  grassed,  and  be  great ;  and  some  additional  expense  would  be 
as  the  diflerent  qualities  will  best  appear  at  lifting  incurred.  In  answer  to  this,  I  presume  any  ad- 
the  flax  ofl"  the  grass,  therefore  at  that  time  each  ditional  expense  would  be  more  than  reimbursed 
diflerent  kind  should  be  gathered  together,  and  by  the  better  marketable  price  of  the  flax.  In  a 
kept  by  itself;  that  is,  all  of  the  same  color,  large  cauldron  a  great  deal  of  flax  might  be  dipt 
length,  and  quality.  Tlie  smaller  the  beets  lint  in  the  same  water,  and  tlie  consumption  perhaps 
is  made  up  in,  the  better  for  drying,  and  the  would  not  be  more  than  a  quart  to  each  sheaf, 
more  convenient  for  stacking,  housing,  &c.,  and  Even  a  large  household  pot  would  be  capable 
in  making  up  these  beets,  as  in  every  other  ope-  of  containing  one  sheaf  after  another;  ana  the 
ration  upon  flax,  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  whole  objection  would  be  obviated  were  the 
the  lint  be  laid  together  as  it  grew,  the  root  ends  practice  to  prevail  with  us,  as  in  Flanders  and 
together,  and  the  crop  ends  together.  Holland,  that  the  flax-grower  and  the  flax-dresser 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June,  1787,  should  be  two  distinct  professions.  He  con- 
a  method  of  watering  flax  is  proposed  whereby  eludes  with  recommending  to  those  who  are  in- 
the  labor  would  be  shortened ;  the  strength  of  clined  to  make  experiments,  not  to  be  dis- 
the  flax  probably  increased ;  the  color  rendered  couraged  by  the  failure  of  one  or  two  trials, 
much  finer;  the  operation  of  bleaching  ren-  Perhaps  the  flax,  instead  of  being  just  plunged 
dered  safer  and  less  tedious ;  a  very  disagreeable  into  tne  scalding  water,  ought  to  be  kept  in  it 
nuisance  suppressed ;  the  linen  manufacture  much  five  minutes,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  per- 
improved;  and  the  national  income  increased  many  haps  a  whole  hour.  Such  boiling,  when  in  this 
thousand  pounds  a-year.  The  ingenious  author,  state,  might  in  return  save  several  hours  boiling 
after  pointing  out  the  many  inconveniences  of  in  the  article  of  bleaching.  It  is  not  probable 
the  present  method  of  soaking  the  flax  in  rivu-  that  the  boiling  of  the  flax  with  the  boon  in  it 
lets,  ponds,  and  stagnant  pools,  such  as  the  oflfen-  would  prejudice  the  harle;  for,  in  the  course  of 
si ve  smell  and  inky  tingearising  from  it  in  ponds,  its  future  existence,  it  is  made  to  be  exposed 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  noxious  infusion,  by  twenty  or  forty  times  to  this  boiling  trial;  and, 
destroying  the  fish  in  rivulets,  the  hurt  done  to  if  not  detrimental  in  the  one  case,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
cattle  by  preventing  them  from  drinking  the  sumed  it  would  not  be  detrimental  in  the  other, 
water,  however  thirsty,  the  danger  of  bad  consc-  Perhaps,  after  the  boiling,  it  would  be  proper  to 
quences  even  to  the  health  of  men,  from  the  dis-  pile  up  the  flax  in  one  heap  for  a  whole  day,  or 
agreeable  effluvia,  &c.,  proposes  to  improve  as  naif  a  day,  to  occasion  some  fei mentation: 
well  as  shorten  tiie  process,  by  plunging  the  new  or  immediately  after  the  boiling  it  might  be 
flax,  after  it  is  rippled,  into  scalding  water,  which,  proper  to  wash  it  with  cold  water.  The  ^eat 
in  extracting  the  vegetative  sap,  would  do,  in  five  object,  when  the  flax  is  pulled,  is  to  get  the  harle 
minutes,  more  than  cold  water  woilld  do  in  a  from  the  boon  with  as  little  loss  and  damage  as 
fortnight,  or  perhaps  at  all.  This  he  illustrates  possible;  and  if  this  is  accomplished  in  a  more 
analogically,  oy  the  familiar  examples  of  infusing  complete  manner  than  usual,  .considerable  la- 
tea,  and  blanching  rough  almonds,  in  Spalding  bor  and  expense  will  be  saved  in  the  future 
water  and  not  in  cold  water.  Boiling  water,  he  manu&cturing  of  the  flax.  On  this  account 
thinks,  would  also  clear  the  new  flax  from  many  much  more  wotild  be  gained  than  lost,  were  the 
impurities,  which,  when  not  removed  till  it  be  two  or  three  last  inches  of  the  roots  of  the  stems 
spun  into  yam,  are  then  removed  with  difficulty,  to  be  dipt  ofi*,  previously  to  the  flax  being  either 
and  loss  of  substance.  Upon  the  new  system,  the  watered  or  boiled.  When  the  flax  is  watered, 
act  of  bleaching  would  begin  immediately  after  care  should  be  taken  not  to  spread  it  out  dry, 
rippling;  and  a  little  done  then  might  save  much  when  there  is  a  hazard  of  its  being  exposed  in 
of  what  is  generally  done  after  s])innin£r  and  its  wet  state  to  frost.  This  method  appears  ex- 
weaving.  To  spin  dirty  flax,  with  a  view  of  tremely  plausible,  and  certainly  ments  a  fiiir 
cleaning  it  afterwards,  appears  to  be  the  same  trial. 

impropriety  as  if  we  were  to  reserve  part  of  the        Hill  and  Bundy's  machine  for  breaking  flax 

dressing  given  to  leather  till  after  it  is  made  into  and  hemp,  is  the  latest  improvement    of  this 

a  glove.      Should  the  plunging  of  the  flax  into  kind.    It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Mr. 

tlie  boiling  water  not  suffice  to  make  the  boon  Lee  as  far  back  as  1810.    It  is  portable,  and 

brittle  enough,  then  the  common  watering  might  may  be  worked  in  barns  or  out-houses  of  any 

be  added ;  but  in  that  case  probably  half  the  time  kind ;  a  great  part  of  the  work  is  so  light  that  it 

usually  given  to  this  watering  would  suffice,  and  may  be  done  by  children  and  infirm  persons ; 

the  flax  might  then  be  laid  in  clear  rivulets,  with-  ana  such  is  the  construction  and  simplicity  ol 

out  any  apprehension  of  its  infecting  the  water  the  machine,   that  no  previous  instruction  o 

»ad  poisoning  the  fish,  or  of  being  discolored  practice  is  required.    The  woody  part  is  re 
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noTcd   l^   a  tcij  timple   machine;   and,  by    shifted  and  turned  with  the  left  hand.     Next, 
pasaingthroughajecondrQachmeequaily  simple,    for  clearinc  the  flax  of  the  broken  boon,  the 
Iha  flax  may  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  fine-    workman  witB  his  left  hand  held  the  flax  over 
aess,  equal  to  the  heal  uied  for  lace  or  cambric  in    the  atock,  while  with  his  right  hand  h^  struck  or 
France  and  the  Netherlands.    The  original  length     threshed  the  fiax  with  the  scutcher.     These  rae- 
of  the  fibre,  as  well  as  its  strength,  remains  un-    thods  of  breaking  and  scutching  the  fiax  being 
iiEpaired;  and  the  difieKDce  of  the  produce  is    slow,  and  very  laborious,  a  waier-mill  was  in- 
vented in  SeoOand  about  the  year  1750;  which, 
with  some  late  improvemcuts,  makes  great  del- 
patch,  and  in  skilful  and  careful  hands   gives 
Kttis faction.     It  has  been  generally  constructed 
to  break  the  boon  by  three  dented  rollers,  placed 
one  aljove  the  otlier.     The  middle  one,  being 
forced  quickly  round,  takes  the  other  two  along 
with  it;  and  one  end  of  the  handfijU  of  ibe  flax 
being  by  the  workmen  directed  in  between  the 
upper  and  middle  rollers,  the  flax  is  immediately 
drawn  in  by  the  rollers ;  a  curved  plate  of  tin 
behind  the   rollers   directs   the    flax   to   return 
again  between  the  middle  and  undermost  rollen ; 
— and  thus  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
boon  be  sufficieoily  broken.     Great  weights  of 
timber  or  stone,  at  the  end  of  levers,  press  the 
I  upper  and  under    rollers   towards    the  middle 

'  one.    The  scutching  is  next  carried  on  by  the 

mill  in  the  following  manner ; — Four  arms,  some- 
thing like  the  hand- scutchers,  project  from  a  per- 
pendiculEir  aile ;  a  box  around  the  axle  enclose* 
immense,  being  nearly  two-thirds;  one  ton  of  these  projecting  scutchers;  and  this  box  is  di- 
flax  being  produced  from  four  tons  of  stem,  videdamongtheworkmen,  each  having  sufficient 
The  expense  of  working  each  ton  obtained  by  room  to  stand  and  handle  his  flax,  which, 
this  method  is  only  five  pounds.  The  glutinous  through  slits  in  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the 
matter  may  be  removed  by  soap  and  water  only,  box,  they  hold  in  to  the  stroke  of  the  sculchen ; 
which  will  bring  the  flax  to  such  perfect  white-  which,  moving  round  horiiontally,  strike  the  flax 
ness,  that  no  further  bleaching  is  necessary,  even  across  or  at  right  angles,  and  so  thresh  out  or 
after  the  linen  is  woven ;  and  the  whole  process  clear  it  of  the  boon.  The  breaking  of  the  flax 
of  preparing  flax  may  be  completed  in  six  by  rollers  is  scarcely  subject  to  any  objection, 
days.  but  that  it  is  dangerous  to  workmen  not  suRi- 

The  produce  of  flax  in  seed  is  generally,  says  ciently  on  their  guard,  who  sometimes  allow  the 
Mr.  Loudon,  from  six  to  eight  sometimes,  as  high  rollers  to  take  hold  of  their  fingers,  and  thereby 
as  ten  or   twelve,  bushels   per  acre;  and   the    their  whole  arm  is  instantly  drawn  in:  ihus  many 

iirice  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  that  of  have  lost  their  arms.  To  avoid  this  danger,  a 
oreign  seed  imported ;  as,  when  sold  to  oil-  break,  upon  the  principle  of  the  hand  break,  has 
makers,  it  is  generally  about  one-half  of  that  of  been  lately  adapted  to  water  machinery,  and 
Dutch  seed  sold  for  the  purpose  of  sawing.  The  used  iu  place  of  rollers.  The  horizontal  stroke 
price  of  home-cultivated  linseed  is  considerably  of  the  scutchers  was  long  thought  too  severe^ 
advanced  of  late  in  some  of  the  southern  and  and  wastefiil  of  the  flax  ;  but  very  careful  eipe- 
western  counties  of  the  kingdom,  in  proportion  riments  have  discovered  that  tlie  waste  com- 
to  what  it  is  in  those  of  (be  northern,  owing  to  plained  of  must  he  chared  to  the  unskilfiilneas 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  much  used  as  food  or  negligence  of  the  workmen,  iis  in  L^ood  hands 
for  fattening  cattle-  The  average  price  of  the  the  mill  carries  away  nothing  hut  what,  if  not 
Unseed  cultivated  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  can-  scutched  oflV  must  be  taken  off  in  the  heckling 
not,  it  is  su^iposed,  be  rated  higher  than  from  with  more  loss  both  of  lime  and  flax.  But  to 
three  to  four  shillings  the  bushel.  obviate  this  objection  of  Che  violence  of  the  ho- 

Flax,  CiROLiNA.     See  PoLVpaEHtiK.  riiontal  scutchers,  an  imitation  of  band  sculch- 

Fl»x,  Eabtu.     See  Amianthus.  ing   has  lately  been   applied   to  water.      The 

Flax  Plant,  New  Zealand.  See  Paon-  scutchers  then  project  from  an  horiionlal  axle, 
MTUM.  and  move  like  (be  arms  of  a  check-reel,  striking 

Flax,  Toad.     See  AmiBitaiKtiii.  the  flax  neither  across  nor  peipendiculatty  down, 

pLAX-DaESSiRG.  For  many  ages  it  was  the  but  sloping  in  .ipon  the  parcel  exactly  as  the  flax 
practice  to  separate  the  boon  or  core  from  the  is  slmck  by  the  hand-scutcher.  ThiH  sloping 
flax,  which  is  the  bark  of  the  plant,  by  hand  stroke  is  got  by  raising  the  sculcb'ng-siock  some 
methods.  First,  for  breaking  the  boon,  the  inches  higher  than  the  centre  of  the  aile ;  and 
ttalki  in  imaL  parcels  were  beaten  with  a  mallei ;  by  raising  or  lowering  the  stock,  over  which  the 
or,  more  dexterously,  the  break  was  used  thus :  flax  is  held,  or  screwing  it  nearer  to  oi  farther 
The  flax  being  held  in  the  lefl  hand  across  three  from  the  scutchers,  the  workman  can  temper  or 
under  teeth,  or  swords  of  the  break,  the  upper  humor  the  stroke  almost  as  he  pleases.  A  liut 
teeth  were  with  the  right  hand  quickly  and  often  mill,  with  horizontal  scutchen  upon  a  perpen 
forced  down  upon  the  flax,  which  was  artfully    dicnlu  axle,  requires  a  house  of  two  stones,  the 
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ToUen  or  break  being  placed  in  the  ground  stoiy,  of  their  body  died,  thus  eulogises  his  memory, 
and  the  scutchers  in  the  loft  above ;  but  a  mill  '  Mr.  Flaxman's  genius,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
with  vertical  scutchers  on  an  horizontal  axle,  re-  the  words,  was  original  and  inventive.  His 
quires  but  one  ground  story  for  all  the  machi-  taste  led  him,  in  early  life,  to  the  study  of  the 
nery.  Another  method  of  breaking  or  scutch-  noblest  relics  of  antiquity,  and  a  mind,  though 
ing  flax,  more  expeditious  than  the  old  hand  not  then  of  classical  education,  of  classic  bias, 
methods,  and  more  gentle  than  water  mills,  has  urged  him  to  the  perusal  of  the  best  translations 
also  been  lately  invented  in  Scotland.  It  is  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and  poets ;  till  it  be- 
much  like  the  break  and  scutcher  giving  the  came  deeply  imbued  with  those  simple  and  grand 
sloping  stroke  last  described,  moving  by  the  sentiments  which  distinguish  the  productions  of 
foot.  The  treadle  is  remarkably  long,  and  the  that  favored  people.  When  engaged  in  these 
scutchers  are  fixed  upon  the  rim  of  a  fly-wheel,  mingling  studies,  the  patronage  of  a  lady  of 
The  foot  break  is  also  assisted  in  its  motion  by  high  rank,  whose  taste  will  now  be  remembered 
a*  fly.  These  foot  machines  are  very  useful  with  her  known  goodness,  gave  birth  to  those 
where  there  are  no  water-mills,  but  they  are  far  unequalled  compositions,  from  Homer  and  the 
inferior  to  the  mills  in  point  of  expedition.  Greek  tragedians,  which  have  so  long  been  the 

The  next  operation  that  flax  undergoes  is  admiration  of  Europe.     These,  peihaps,  from 

heckling.    The  heckle  is  firmly  fixed  to  a  bench  their  accuracy  in  costume,  and  the   singular 

before  the  workman,  who  strikes  the  flax  upon  fidelity  of  the  union  between  their  characters 

the  teeth  of  the  heckle,  and  draws  it  through  the  and  subjects,  to  minds  unaccustomed  to  nice 

teeth.    To  persons  unacquainted  with  that  kind  discrimination,  may  have  conveyed  the  idea  of 

of  work  this  may  seem  a  very  simple  operation ;  too  close  an  imitation  of  the  Grecian  art    Un- 

but,  in  fact,  it  requires  as  much  practice  to  ac-  doubtedly  the  elements  of  his  style  were  founded 

quire  the  sleight  of  heckling  well,  and  without  on  it ;  but  only  on  its  noblest  principles — on  its 

wasting  the  flax,  as  any  other  operation  in  the  deeper  intellectual  power— ana  not  on  the  mere 

whole  manufiicture  of  linen.    Tney  use  coarser  surmce  of  its    skill.    He   was    still  more  the 

and  wider-teethed  heckles,  or  finer,  according  to  sculptor  of  sentiment  than  of  form ;  and  whilst 

the  quality  of  the  flax;  generally  putting  the  the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  and  the  hero, 

flax  through  two  heckles,  a  coarser  one  first,  and  were  treated  by  him  with  appropriate  dignity, 

next  a  finer  one.    See  Heckling.  not  even  in  Rafiaelle  himselt  have  the  gentler 

Flax  for  cambric  and  fine  lawn,  thread,  and  feelings  and  sorrows  of   human  nature  been 

lace,  is  dressed  in  a  manner  somewhat  different,  traced  with  more  touching  pathos,  than  in  the 

It  is  not  scutched  so  thoroughly  as  common  flax ;  various  designs  and  models  of  tiiis  estimable 

which  from  the  scutch  proceeds  to  the  heckle,  man.    The  rest  of  Europe  know  only  the  prodnc- 

and  from  that  to  the  spinner :  whereas,  this  fine  tions  of  the  earlier  period  of  his  fame ;   but 

flax,  after  a  rough  scutching,  is  scraped  and  those  which  form  the  nighest  efforts  of  his  genius 

cleansed  with  a  blunt  knife  upon  the  workman's  had  their  origin  in  nature  only,  and  the  sensi- 

knee  covered  with  his  leather  apron ;  firom  the  bility  and  virtues  of  his  mind.    Like  the  greatest 

knife  it  proceeds  to  the  spinner,  who,  wiUi  a  of  modem  painters,  he  delighted  to  trace,  from 

brush  made  for  the  purpose,  straightens  and  the  actions  of  familiar  life,  the  lines  of  senti- 

dresses  each  parcel  just  before  she  begins  to  timent  and  passion ;   and  from '  the  populous 

spin  it.  haunts,  and  momentary  peacefulness  ot  poverty 

FLAXMAN  ( — ),  Esq.  R.  A.  and  professor  of  and  want,  to  form  his  inimitable  groups  of  chil- 

sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  was  born  in  dren  and  maternal  tenderness ;  with  those  noble 

1754,  and  died  at  his  house  in  Buckingham  compositions  from  Holy  Writ,  as  beneficent  in 

Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  December  7th,  motive  as  they  are  novel  in  design*  which  open 

1826.    The  particulars  of  his   interesting    life  new  soiuces  ot  invention  from  its  simplest  texts, 

we  hope  tohe  able  to  furnish  from  more  authentic  and  inculcate  the  duties  of  our  faith.    In  piety, 

documents  than  have  yet  (May,  1827),  been  the  minds  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Flaxman  were 

published,  probably  in  our  article  Sculpture,  congenial.    I  dare  not  assert  their  equality  in 

before  this  work  closes :   at  present  nothing  in  art.    The  group  of  '  Michael  and  the  Fallen 

detail  has  appeared.  Angel,'  is  a  near  approach  to  the  grandeur  of  the 

Mr.  Flaxman's  fame,  which  on  the  Continent  former;  and,  sanctified  as  his  memory  is  bprtime 
of  Europe  stands  higher  than  that  of  any  of  our  and  glory,  it  gained  no  trivial  homage  m  the 
countrymen  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  ^glish  sculptor ;  whose  '  shield  of 
fine  arts  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Sir  Achilles'  his  genius  only  could  surpass.* 
Joshua  Reynolds),  rests  principally  on  his  de-  In  sepulchral  monuments,  we  may  add,  Flax- 
signs  after  the  Iliad  ana  Odyssey  of  Homer,  man  particularly  excelled;  and  never,  we  be- 
^chylus,  Hesiod,  and  Dante.  He  is  particu-  lieve,  executed  busts,  except  as  portions  of  them, 
larly  mentioned  by  the  illustrious  Augustus  Westminster  Abbey  contains  his  Lord  Mans- 
Schlegel  as  *  a  bright  example  among  the  few  field ;  -—  College,  Oxford,  his  Sir  William 
men  of  true  genius  of  whom  England  at  the  Jones,  and  St.  Paul's  several  other  of  his  most 
present  day  can  boast'    The  dowager  countess  distinguished  works. 

Spencer  is  said   to  be  the  patroness  to  whom        Mr.  Flaxman  lived  a  very  retired   life,  and 

the  world  is  indebted  for  fostering  his  early  professed  himself  a  member  of  the  Established 

genius.  Church,  but  is  known  to  have  adopted,  with  some 

The  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at  a  xeal,  the  theological  sentiments  of  baron  Sw»- 

general  assembly  of  the  academicians,  held  in  denboig.    He  married  early  in  life,  a  lady  whom 

the  month  in  which  this  distinguished  member  he  survived   many  years ;   and  completed  his 
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studies  in  Italy,  after  his  marriage.    He  was  a        FLEAM,  n.  s.    Corrupted   from  ^Xtfi^ropioPf 

man  of  warm  benevolence  and  strict  integrity.  the  instrument  used  in  phlebotomy.    An  inatru- 

FLAY,  V.  a.   )     Sax.  plean ;  Goth,  and  Swed.  ment  used  to  bleed  cattle.    See  Vetekinart 

Flatter,  n.  f.  Sfl<f  I  Isi.flaa ;  Belg.  vlaeh.  See  Art. 
Flaw.    This  word  is  evidently  of  the  same  ori-        Fleams,  a  Case  of,  in  farriery,  comprehends 

gin.     To  strip  off  the  skin  or  external  covering  six  sorts  of  instruments ;  two  hooked  ones,  called 

of  any  thing.  drawers,  and  used  for  cleaning  wounds ;  a  pen- 

They  Jtog  their  ikin  from  off  them,  break  their  knife ;  a  sharp  pointed  lancet  for  making  inci- 

bonei,  and  chop  them  in  pieces.  Mieah  iii.  3.  sions ;  and  two  fleams,  one  sharp  and  the  other 

I  mutt  have  been  eaten  with  wild  beaats»  or  have  broad  pointed.    The  last  are  somewhat  like  the 

fallen  mto  the  handi  of  the  Spaniarda,  and  been  point  of  a  lancet,  fixed  in  a  flat  handle,  and  no 

^jfed  alive.  RaUigh.  longer  than  is  just  necessary  to  open  the  vein. 

WUlattheoldLeWtinl  hieraichy  continued,  it  was         FLECHE,  La,  a  town  of  Anjou,  Franccsitu- 

part  ol  the  miniatenal  office  to  flay  die  •««fi«»r^  ated  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  Loir,  and  sur- 

Then  give  command  the  «u:rifice  to  haate  ;  [^**"^«*  ^y  WUs  covered  with  vineyards.    The 

Let  the  flayed  victim,  in  the  plain,  be  caat ;  *°?^"  ""^^  *«^^  "^t^^"^}*  ^^  ^^^  "  .^°  ?^^ 

And  .acred  vow.,  and  myetick  Mng  applyed  "^^d  casUe  remarkable  for  its  romanUc  Situ- 

To  gri.1  J  Plato  and  hi.  gloomy  bride.  ^UoUy  and  another  of  an  elegant  structure,  with  a 

P(^$  Oiyaiey.  ^n^  mall,  used  as  a  public  vralk :  the  bank  of 
Neither  .honld  that  odion.  custom  be  allowed,  of  the  river,  planted  with  elms,  forms  also  a  pro- 
cutting  Kraw.,  which  is  ^^'n^  off  the  green  surface  menade.     Here  was  a  celebrated  public  semi- 
of  the  ground,  to  cover  their  cabin..                Swift.  nary  founded  and  endowed  by  Henr>  IV.  in 
FLEA,fi. t.  &iy.a.'\     Sax.  plea;  Belg.  vioo;  1603,  and  placed  underthe  direction  of  Jesuiu. 
Flea'bite,  n.  f.     f  Goth,  flo ;   Teut  floh ;  It  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in 
Flea'bitino,  fi.  «.  {Scot.  JUach.      A   small  France;  containing  formerly  no  less  than  600 
Flea'bitten,  a4^'.  *  red  insect  which  sucks  the  youths;  but  its  funds  were  seized  and  vrasted 
blood  of  larger  animals.  mthe  revolution.  The  central  part  of  the  building 
Awake,  thou  Coke!  quod  he ;  God  yeve  the  wrwe,  ^  J^»  converted  into  a  town-house,  and  one 
What  aileth  thee  to  slepen  by  the  morwe  ?  ^f  the  wings  mto  a  private  boarding  establish- 
Ilast  thou  had  jfem  al  night,  or  art  thou  ditmke  ?  ment.     Here  is  now  a  Prytaneum  or  military 

ChoMcfU  Cami,  Talet,  school  founded  by  Buonaparte,  for  the  education 

While  wormwood  hath  wed,  get  a  handful  or  twain,  of  soldiers' children.    Descartes  was  educated 

Tn  Mve  against  March  to  make/M  to  refrain :  at  the  college  of  La  Fleche.    There  are  some 

Where  chamber  is  sweeped,  and  wormwood  is  strown,  manufactures  of  linen,  muslin,  and  serge;  and 

-Ho  flea  for  his  life  dare  abide  to  be  known.     Timtr.  a  traffic  in  wine  and  corn  through  the  medium 

A  valiant  flea,  that  darea  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  of  Le  Loir,  which  is  navigable  all  the  way  to  the 

lip  of  a  lion.  Shaktptan.  Hnvy  V.  greater  river  La  Loire.    Population  about  5000. 

Weo»  breed  principally  of  straw  or  mau,  where  La  Fleche  is  twenty-two    miles  north-east  of 

there  hath  been  a  litde  moiMure.  Angers,  and  twenty-five  S.  S.  W.  of  Le  Mans. 

^'^i  ^"^^  ^^'         FLECHIER  (Esprit),  bishop  of  Nisraes,  one 

..a  •  ***?K  \  ^'k        w'JlS^t?  f  !?  '™  "  7;k'  «^  ^^  most'celebiatid  preachera  of  his  age,  was 

.earing  the  ilerf»,  are  but/«^  to  the  P^^^«  bom  at  Feme  in  Avigjion,  1632.     He  ^  no- 

*  FUahUtm  .ynod,  an  auembl v  brewed  *  minated  bishop  of  Lavaur  in  1685,  and  translated 

Of  clerks  and  elder,  ana,  like  the  rude  ^^  Nismes  in  1687 ;  where  he  founded  an  aca- 

Chaoe  of  Presbytery,  where  laymen  guide.  demy.     His  palace  was  also  a  kind  of  academy. 

With  the  ume  woolpack  clergy  by  their  side.  where  he  trained  up  young  orators  and  authors : 

Qeawdtmd,  He  published  1.  Cursius  Regius, a  Latin  poem; 

The  Mime  expence  that  break,  one  man's  back,  i.  2.  An  History  of  Theodosius  tne  Great,  and  Car- 

noi  ^fleabitmg  to  another.  L'Sttrange.  dinals  Ximenes  and  Commendon.     3.  Several 

The  attendance  of  a  cancer  is  ormmonly  a  breaking  Sermons.    4.  Miscellaneous  Works.     5.  Letters, 

out  all  iver  the  body,  like  ^fleabttimg,  funeral  orations,  &c.    It  was  this  prelate  who, 

Wutman't  Smyery,  on  a  person  of  noble  descent  having  sarcastically 
Flea,  in  entomology.    See  Pulex.  alluded  to  his  parentage,  replied — '  Had   you 
FLEA'BANE,  n.  s.    Flea  and  bane.    A  plant,  been  bom  of  such  parents  as  mine,  you  would 
It  hath  undivided  leaves,  which,  for  the  most  never  have  been  any  thing  but  a  maker  of  can- 
part,  are  glutinous,  and  have  a  strong  scent :  the  dies.'    He  was  very  supe/stitious ;  and  some  time 
cup  of  the  flower  is  for  the  most  part  scaly,  and  before  his  death,  having  had  a  dream  which  he 
of  a  cylindrical  form :  the  flower  is  composed  of  conceived  to  be  a  presage  of  his  end,  he  directed 
many  florets,  which  are  succeeded  by  seeds  with  a  sculptor  to  make  him  a  monument.    '  Begin 
a  downy  substance  adhering  to  them. — Miller,  upon  it  immediately,  said  he,  there  is  no  time 
Flea-Bane,  in  botany.    See  Conyza.  to  be  lost,'  and  soon  after  died ;  his  life  having 
Flea-Bxtten,  that  color  of  a  horse  which  is  been  perhaps  shortened  b^  the  influence  of  this 
white  or  gray,  spotted  all  over  with  dark  reddish  prepossession.     He  died  m  1710. 
spota.  FLECK,  V.  a.  >     Goth,  ^i/c;  Belg.   vUck; 
FLEAK,  n.f.    lAtJlocaa,    See  Flake.    A        Fleck'er,!;.^.  t  Germ.^c/c,aspot— Skinner, 
small  lock,  thread,  or  twist.  Perhaps  it  is  derived  from  fle^,  or  fleke,  an  old 
Tha  businesie.  of  men  depend  upon  these  litUe  long  ^ord  for  a  grate,  hurdle,  or  any  thing  made  of 
fleaki  or  threads  of  hemp  and  flax.  parts  laid  transverse,  from  the  Islandic  flake. — 

Mon't  AttHdct€  ayamtt  Athtim.  Johnson.    To  spot ;  to  streak ;  to  stripe ;  to  dap- 
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pie;  to  variegate;  to  mark  with  strokes  or  touches 
of  different  colors ;  to  mark  with  red  whelkes. 

Abouf  the  peytrel  stood  the  fome  full  hie> 
He  wos  of  fome  dsjiecked  aa  a  pic. 

Chaucer^t  Cant,  Tola. 
Let  it  not  see  the  dawning  y7«cA  the  skies^ 
Nor  the  grey  morning  from  the  ocean  rise.  Samdjft, 
The  grey-eyed  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night. 
Checkering  the  eastern  cloads  with  strraks  of  light ; 
And  darkness ^cAered,  like  a  drunkard,  reels 
From  forth  day's  path,  and  Titan's  burning  wheels. 

Shaktpeare, 
Flecked  in  her  face,  and  with  disordered  hair. 
Her  garments  raffled,  and  her  bosom  bare.     Dryden, 
Butli  flecked  with  white,  the  true  Arcadian  strain. 

Id, 

FLECK EROE,  a  small  island  of  Norway,  near 
Christiansand.  A  narrow  strait,  about  four  miles 
in  length,  runs  between  this  island  and  the  con- 
tinent and  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  Long. 
80  18'  E.,  lat.  58°  4'  N. 

FLECKNOE  (Richard),  an  English  poet  in 
tlie  reign  of  Charles  IL  more  remarkable  as  the 
object  of  Dryden*s  satire  than  for  any  works  of 
nis  own.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a 
Jesuit.  When  Dryden  lost  'the  place  of  poet 
laureat,  on  the  Revolution,  it  was  conferred  on 
Flecknoe,  on  which  Dryden  wrote  a  satiric  poem 
entitled  Mac-Flecknoe ;  one  of  the  best  written 
satires  in  our  language,  and  from  which  Pope 
seems  to  have  taken  the  hint  for  his  Dunciad. 
Flecknoe  wrote  some  plays ;  but  could  never 
L!;et  more  than  one  of  them  acted. 

His  works,  however,  are  not  altogether  con- 
temptible. They  contain — Heroick  Portraits, 
\%ith  other  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  1660,  8vo.  and 
Sixty-nine  enigmatic  Characters,  all  very  exactly 
drawn  to  the  Life,  from  several  persons,  humors, 
and  dispositions,  Pleasant  and  Full  of  Delight, 
16(35,  12  mo. 

I'XEDGE,  V.  a.  &  ad}.  Dut.  ftxderen,  to  fly. 
Full-feathered  ;  able  to  fly ;  quali^ed  to  leave  tlie 
tiest:  to  furnish  with  wings;  to  supply  with 
feathers. 

We  did  find 
The  shells  oi  fledge  souls  left  behind. 

HtTO(Tt» 

His  locks  behind, 

Illastrious  on  his  shc*uldcr8,//i>(/^£  with  wings, 

Lay  waving  rouml.  MHton*»  Paradistf  LoH. 

The  birds  were  not  as  yet  fledged  euoagh  to  shift  for 
themselves.  L*Egtrat^e*t  FahUt, 

The  speedy  growtn  of  birds  that  are  hatched  in 
nests,  and  fed  by  the  eld  ones,  till  they  ht  fledged  and 
come  almost  to  full  bigness  in  about  a  fortnight,  seems 
to  me  an  argument  of  Providence.  Aoijf. 

The  sandals  of  celestial  mould, 
Ficdged  with  ambrosial  plumes,  and  rich  with  gold, 
Sitrmnnd  her  feet.  Pope'i  Odjftsey. 

FLEE,  V.  w.,  pret.  fled.  This  word  is  now  al- 
most universally  written  fly,  thouirh  properly  to 
fly,  pleojan,  flew,  is  to  move  with  wings,  and 
flee,  plean,  to  run  away.  They  are  now  con- 
founded.— ^Johnson.  Dr.  Lowth  has  noticed  that 
our  English  Bible,  generally  so  correct,  has  fallen 
into  this  confusion.  To  run  from  danger;  to 
have  recourse  to  shelter. 

Behold   thu  city  is  near  toylw  onto. 

Genetii  xia.  20. 

Tmtb  19  fled  far  away,  and  leasing  is  hard  nt  hand. 

iStdroi. 


I  ne  wist  not  what  was  adversitee. 
Til  I  coul'i^^e  ful  high  under  the  sky. 

Chaucer,   The  Squiertt  T^ 
O  noble,  0  worthy,  Petro !  glorie  of  Spaina '. 
Whom  Fortune  held  so  high  in  majestec, 
Wei  onghten  men  thy  pitous  delh  complaine. 
Out  of  thy  lond  thy  brother  made  thee  flee ; 
And,  after,  at  a  sege,  by  sotiltee 
Thou  were  betraied,  and  lad  mnto  his  tent, — 
Wher  as  he  with  his  owen  bond  slow  thee. 
Succeeding  in  thy  regno  and  in  thy  rent. 

Chaucer,   The  Mwhet  Tate, 
But  he  wos  not  so  hardy  to  abide 
That  bitter  stownd,  but  turning  quick  aside 
His  light  foot-beast, yfed  faat  away  for  fean>. 

Speneer. 

Macdiifl  is  fled  to  England.  Shakxpeare. 

Were  men  so  dull  they  could  not  ft«e 
That  Lyce  painted  ;  should  they^« 
Like  simple  birds  into  a  net. 
So  grossly  woven  and  ill  set  ?  WaUer. 

None  of  us  fall  into  those  circumstances  of  danger, 
want,  or  pain,  that  can  have  hopes  of  relief  but  from 
God  alone  ;  none  in  all  the  world  toy7«e  to  but  him. 

TiUotson, 
In  vain  for  life  he  to  the  altar yinf ; 
Ambition  and  revenge  have  certain  speed.   Prior. 

FLEECE,  fi.  I.  &  v.  a.  ->   Sax.  plyp,  plepjTeut. 
Flee'ced,  fl(^*.  yvlees ;  lAi,  vellus.  Tbt 

Flee'cy,  adj,  J  wool  of  one  sheep :  to 

clip  the  fleece  off  a  sheep.  To  strip,  pull,  or  plun- 
der, as  a  sheep  is  robbed  of  his  wool :  having 
fleeces  of  wool ;  woolly. 

In  an  isle  that  called  was  Colchos, 
There  was  a  Ram  which  that  men  mighten  se — 
That  had  a  Fleet  of  Golde  that  shone  so  bright 
That  no  where  was  there  soche  an  other  sight. 

Chaucer,  Legends  Mgpeipjfle  md  Medea, 

•  therein  all  the  famous  history. 
Of  Jason  and  Medea  was  ywrit ; 
Her  mighty  charmes,  her  furious  loving  fitt ; 
His  goodly  conquest  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ; 
His  falsed  fayth,  and  love  too  lightly  fliu ; 
The  wond'rotts  Argo,  which  in  venturous  piece 
First  through  the  Euxine  Seas  bore  all    the  flowr  of 
Greece.  S/ienter. 

And  over  all  of  purest  gold  was  spread 
A  trayle  of  yvie  in  his  native  hew  - 
For  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured. 
That  wight  who  did  not  well  avised  it  vew. 
Would  surely  deem  it  to  bee  yvie  trew  : 
Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creepe. 
That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew 
Theirfleecy  flowrea  they  fearfully  did  ateepe. 
Which  drops  of  chrystalls  seemed  for  wantones  to 
weep.  Id, 

Aa  when  two  rams,  stirred  with  ambitioua  pride. 
Fight  for  the  rule  of  the  rich  fleeced  flock. 

Their  horned  fronts  so  fierce  on  either  aide 
Do  meet,  that  with  the  terror  of  the  ahock 
Asfconied  both  stand  aenaelesa  as  a  block. 

Faerie  Queena 

Giving  account  of  the  annual  increase 
Both  c^  their  lambs  and  of  their  woolly  fleece. 

HabberdU  Tale, 
So  many  days  bit  ewes  have  been  with  young* 
So  many  months  ere  I  shall  shear  thefl^ce. 

ShaMtpeaf, 
I  am  shepherd  to  another  man. 
And  GO  not  shear  the^eeet  that  I  graae.      Id, 

Sailors  have  used  every  night  to  hang  flaeeee  of 
wool  on  the  aides  of  their  ships,  towards  the  water ; 
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and  they  havo  crushed  fresh  water  oat  of  them  in  tho 
moraiUB'.  Bacon*9  Natural  Hisiorp, 

Not  »11  tht/keesf  wealth 
That  doth  enrich  these  downs  is  worth  a  thought 
To  that  my  errand.  MUUnu 

From  eastern  point 
Of  Libra,  to  thefleay  star  that  heart 
Andromeda  far  o£f  Atlantic  seas. 

Id.  Paraim  Loti. 

Courts  of  justice  have  a  small  pension,  so  that  they 
are  tempted  to  take  bribes,  and  to  Jleeee  the  people. 

Additom. 
Let  her  glad  valleys  smile  with  wavy  com  ; 
"Let  fleecy  flocks  her  rising  hills  adorn.  Prior, 

The  good  shepherd  tends  hisylsmy  care. 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air ; 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wand'ring  sheep  directs. 

Pope. 

Fleece,  Golden,  in  the  ancient  mythology, 
ivas  the  skin  and  fleece  of  the  ram  upon  which 
Phryxus  and  Helle  are  said  to  have  swum  over 
the  sea  to  Colchis ;  and  which,  being  sacrificed 
to  Jupiter,  was  hung  upon  a  tree  in  the  grove  of 
Mars,  guarded  by  two  brazen-hoofed  bulls,  and 
a  monstrous  dragon  that  never  slept;  but  vras 
taken  and  carried  ofi*  by  Jason  and  the  Argo- 
nauts. Some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  this  fable  is  an  allegorical  representation  ot 
some  real  history,  particularly  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  Others  have  explained  it  by  the 
profit  of  the  wool  trade  to  Colchis,  or  the  gold 
which  they  commonly  gathered  there  with  fleeces 
in  the  rivers.    See  Argonauts. 

Fleece,  Golden,  Order  of  the,  a  military 
order  instituted  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  1427;  thus  named  from  a  represen- 
tation of  the  golden  fleece,  borne  by  the  knights 
on  their  collars.  See  diagram.  The  king  of  Spain, 


as  duke  of  Burgundv,  is  grand  master  of  the 
order ;  the  number  of  knights  is  fixed  to  thirty- 
one.  It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  occa- 
sion of  an  immense  profit  which  that  prince 
made  by  wool ;  though  others  will  have  a  che- 
mical mystery  couched  under  it,  as  that  famous 
one  of  the  ancients,  which  the  adepts  pretend  to 
be  the  secret  of  the  elixir  vitae,  written  on  the 
skin  of  a  sheep. 
FLEER,  V.  fi.  &  n.  f .  >  Saxon,  plejibian,  to 
Fleer'er,  n.  f .  i  trifle ;   2§cot.  jUarian. 

Skinner  thinks  it  formed  from  letr ;  but  the  Icel. 
fyrty  is  to  joke.  To  mock ;  to  gibe ;  to  jest  with 
insolence  and  contempt ;  to  leer. 

Encave  yourself, 
And  mark  ihe/leen,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns. 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face. 

8habipeare» 


You  speak  to  Casca,  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  noJUef^g  tell-ule.     Id.  Jtdiue  Cmear. 

Bares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  covered  with  an  antick  face. 
To  fleer  and  scorn  ai,  our  solemnity ! 

ShaJupeare. 
How  popular  and  courteous ;  how  they  grin  and 
fleer  upon  every  man  they  meet !  Burtoa, 

He  shall  generally  spy  such  false  lines,  and  such  a 
sly  treacherous yZerr  upon  the  fare  of  deceivers,  that 
he  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  cast  of  their  eye  to  warn 
him,  before  they  give  him  a  cast  of  their  nature  to 
betray  him.  SotUh. 

Do  I,  like  the  female  tribe. 
Think  it  well  to  fleer  and  gibe  7  Swift, 

FLEET,  Fleot,  Flot,  n.  «.  Are  all  derived 
from  the  Sax.|deot  (Goth.  ^/Jcwf),  which  signifies 
bay  or  gulph.  A  creek ;  an  estuary ;  an  arm  of 
the  sea;  an  inlet  of  water.  A  provincial  word, 
after  which  several  stream?  in  this  country  have 
been  named :  derived  from  Saxon  plota;  it  signifies 
a  company  of  ships ;  a  navy.  The  French  use 
floite,  and  Swed.  flota,  in  the  same  sense. 

This  said,  the  whoU  fleet  gurt  it  their  applause. 
And  all  assume  your  conrage  in  yoor  caose. 

JBoreMi. 
Already  were  the  Belgians  on  oar  coast, 
Vf  hate  fleet  mora  mighty  every  day  became 

By  late  success,  which  they  did  falsely  boast. 
And  now  by  first  appearing  seemed  to  claim. 

Dryden, 
They  have  a  very  good  way  in  Essex  of  draining 
lands  that  have  land-floods  or  fleett  running  through 
them,  which  make  a  kind  of  a  small  creek. 

Mortimet'i  Htubandry, 
Our  prayers  are  heard,  our  master's yZeef  shall  go 
As  far  as  winds  can  bear,  or  waters  flow.  Prior. 

The  noblest  capuin  in  the  BriUshybsf 
Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

Oe^. 

Fleet,  adj.,  v.  n.  &v.  a.*^     Island,  fliotur; 
Fleei'lt,  adv.  >  Sax  plotan.  Swift 

Fleet^ness,  fi.  s.  3  of  pace;    quick; 

nimble;  active;  light.  To  fly  swiftly;  to  va- 
nish ;  to  be  in  a  transient  state ;  to  skim  the  wa- 
ter; to  live  merrily,  or  pass  time  away  lightly. 

Upon  that  shore  he  spied  Atin  stand  ; 
There  by  his  master  left,  when  late  he  fared 
In  Phaedria's/0«^bark.  Faerie  Queeite. 

Who  swelling  sails  in  Caspian  sea  doth  cross. 
And  in  frail  wood  an  Adrian  gulph  donh  fleet. 
Doth  not,  I  ween,  so  many  evils  meet.  Id. 

I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

^Thou  art  a  fool :   if  Echo  were  •»  fleet, 

I  would  esteem  him  wordi  a  docen  such. 

Shakq)eare 
Many  young  gentlemen  fleck  to  him  every  day,  and 
fleet  the  time  carelessly  as  they  did   in  the  golden 
age.  Id, 

How  all  the  other  passions  ^«<  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash  embraced  despair ! 

Id. 
A  wolf,  who,  hanged  for  human  slaughter, 
iSven  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  MoaX fleet.    Id, 
O  fleeting  joy* 
Of  Paradise,  dear  bought  with  lasting  woe ! 

MUtom. 
He  had  in  his  stables  one  of  the  fleeteet  horses  in 
Bngland.  Claremdon. 

His  fear  was  greater  than  his  haste  ; 
For  fear,  though  yZssf^r  than  the  wind. 
Believes  'tis  always  left  behind.  Atdibrm, 
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Wb  le  I  Hstrn  to  th^  voice,  Woodstock  park.    He  early  entered  the  army* 

ChlnriB!  I  feel  my  life  decay :  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  1644,  and 

That  powerfal  noite  afterwards    held    Bristol    for   the   parliament. 

Ciii*  my  JleeHng  Vita  Kw^j.  WalUr,  Fleetwood  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  bore  the 

So  fierce  they  drove,  their  connen  were  to  fleet,  ^^^  ^f  lieutenant-general,  and  becoming  allied 

That  the  turf  trembled  uademeath  their  ^^^-^  to  the  fiimily  of  the  protector,  by  marrying  his 

.  .     1    J   V     •  •        -J         *  Mrrydm.  daughter,  after  the  decease  of  her  first  husband, 

k%  empty  cloude  by  nsing  wudt  are  tost,  ^      °  vv        ^..i^j       *.*t 

Their >?e^  form.  2arc  i^ner  foimd  than  lo.t.  pe^5>"»  ^  ^y  ^^"^  J^"/  "  ^^^^  ^^f  "^  .^J'?" 

■^  .    ^  Prior,  '*°^'    ^°  "^®  death  of  Cromwell  be  jomed  in 

He  told  ua  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear        *  inducing  his  son,  Richard,  to  abdicate.     He  died 

When  swallows  ^ei  soar  high  and  sport  in  air.  at  Stoke  Newington  shortly  after  the  Restoration. 

Qay,         Fleetwood  (William),  a  learned  bishop  of  an 

Contemplate  mortal !  on  thy  fleeting  years,  ancient  femily  in  Lancashire,  bom  in  the  Tower 

See,  with  black  train  the  funeral  pomp  appears.    Id,  of  London,  1 656 ;  he  distinguished  himself  during 

Fleet  implies,  not  only  a  company  of  ships  king  William  Ill's  reign,  by  his  Inscriptionum 
of  war  belonging  to  a  prince  or  state,  but  also  AntiquarumSylloge,  by  several  sermons  preached 
a  number  of  trading  ships  employed  in  a  parti-  on  public  occasions,  and  by  his  Essay  on  Mira- 
cular  branch  of  commerce.  His  Britannic  ma-  cles.  He  was  designed  by  king  William  to  a 
jesty's  fleet  is  divided  into  three  squadrons,  viz.  canonry  of  Windsor.  The  grant  did  not  pass 
the  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue.  When  any  of  the  seals  before  the  king's  death ;  but  the  queen 
the  admirals  are  invested  with  the  command  of  gave  it  him,  and  he  was  installed  in  1702.  In 
a  squadron  or  detachment  of  men  of  war^  the  1707  he  published,  without  his  name,  his  Chro- 
particular  ships  are  distinguished  by  the  colors  nicon  Pretiosum.  In  1708  he  was  nominated 
of  their  respective  squadron :  i.  e.  the  ships  of  bv  the  queen  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  The 
the  red  squadron  wear  an  ensign'  whose  union  change  of  the  queen's  ministry  gave  him  much 
is  displayed  on  a  red  field;  the  ensigns  of  the  regret  In  1715  he  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
white  squadron  have  a  white  field ;  and  those  of  titled.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Romanit 
the  blue  squadron  a  blue  field  ;  the  union  being  vindicated  from  the  abusive  senses  put  upon  it. 
common  to  all  three.  The  ships  of  war,  there-  In  1714  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of 
fore,  are  occasionally  annexed  to  any  of  the  three  £ly;  and  died  in  1723,  aged  sixty-seven.  He 
squadrons,  or  shifted  from  one  to  another.  Of  published  several  other  sermons  and  tracts,  and 
whatsoever  number  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  is  ^>vas  a  man  of  exemplary  piety, 
composed,  it  is  usually  divided  into  three  squa-  FLEMINGIANS,  or  Flandrians,  in  eccle- 
drons ;  and  these,  if  numerous,  are  again  sepa-  siastical  history,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists,  who  ae- 
rated into  divisions.  The  admiral,  or  principal  quired  this  name  in  the  sixteenth  century,  because 
o£Bcer,  commands  the  centre;  the  vice-admiral,  most  of  them  were  natives  of  Flanders,  by  way 
or  second  in  command,  superintends  the  van  of  distinction  from  the  Waterlandians.  In  con- 
guard  ;  and  the  operations  of  the  rear  are  di-  sequence  of  some  dissensions  among  the  Flemin- 
rected  by  the  rear  admiral,  or  the  officer  next  in  gians  relating  to  the  treatment  of  excommu- 
rank.  The  disposition  of  a  fleet,  while  proceed-  nicated  persons,  they  were  divided  into  two 
ing  on  a  voyage,  will  in  some  measure  depend  sects,  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  Flan- 
on  particular  circumstances;  as  the  difficulty  of  drians  and  Frieslanders,  who  aifiered  firom  each 
the  navigation,  the  necessity  of  despatch,  accord-  other  in  their  manners  and  discipline.  Many  of 
ing  to  the  urgency  or  importance  of  the  expe-  these  in  process  of  time  came  over  to  the  mode- 
dition,  or  the  expectation  of  an  enemy  in  the  rate  community  of  the  Waterlandians,  and  those 
passage.  The  most  convenient  order  is  probably  who  remained  separate  are  still  known  by  the 
to  range  it  into  three  columns,  each  of  which  is  name  of  old  Flemmgians  or  Flandrians ;  but 
parallel  to  a  line  close  hauled,  according  to  the  they  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  These 
tack  on  which  the  line  of  battle  is  designed  to  be  maintained  the  opinion  of  Menno  with  respect 
formed.  This  arrangement  is  more  useful  than  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  alleging  that  his 
any,  because  it  contains  the  advantages  of  every  body  was  produced  by  the  creating  power  of  the 
other  form,  without  their  inconveniences.  The  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  derived  from  his  mother 
fleet  being  thus  more  enclosed  will  more  readily  Maty.  See  Mennonites. 
observe  the  signals,  and  with  greater  facility  form  FLEMING  (A),  a  poet  of  queen  Eliiabeth's 
into  the  line  of  battle ;  a  circumstance  which  reign,  whose  history  is  little  known.  He  was  a 
should  be  kept  in  view  in  every  order  of  sailing,  voluminous  original  writer  as  well  as  translator. 
See  Naval  Tactics.  Among  his  most  celebrated  original  works  are 

Fleet,  a  noted  prison  in  London,  where  per-  A  Grove  of  Graces,  supplied  with  Plentie  of 

sons  are  committed  for  contempt  of  Uie  king  and  Plants,  applicable  to  Pleasure  and  Profit ;  the 

his  laws,  particularly  of  his  courts  of  justice;  or  Schoole  of  Skill;  the  Footepath  to  Felicitie ;  a 

for  debt    There  are  large  rules  and  a  wanlen  Swarme  of  Bees,  with  their  Honie  and  Honi- 

belonging  to  the  Fleet  prison ;  which  had  its  name  combs,  printed  together  in  1602,  12mo.    The 

from  the  river  or  ditch,  on  the  side  whereof  it  Diamond  of  Devotion,  12mo.    "The  Cundyt  of 

stands.  Comfort,  12mo.,  and  A  Me^iorial  of  the  Almes 

FLETTINGDISH,  n.  s.     From  fleet  and  Deeds  of  William  Lamb,  Citizen  of  London, 

dbh.    A  skimming  bowl.  Fleming  translated  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics  of 

FLEETWOOD  (Charles),  a  general  of  the  Vii^^l,    and   some  of  Cicero's  .Orations,  and 

parliamentaiT  army  in  the  civil  wars,  was  the  i&lian's  various  Histories,  into  prose ;    and  he 

ion  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  knight,  ranger  of  was  the  editor  of  Holinshed's  Chronicle.  * 
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FL£MMING>or  Flemmyvcs  (Richard),  an 
English  prelate,  bom  at  Croston  in  Yorkshire. 
lie  received  his  education  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1408  obtained  a  prebend  in  York. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  lealous  defender  of  the 
doctrines  of  Wickliffe^  but  he  afterwards  became 
a  determined  opponent  of  them.  In  1442  he 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln^  and 
soon  after  was  sent  deputy  to  the  council  of 
Constance,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  eloquence.  Upon  his  return  to  £ng^ 
land  be  executed  the  decree  of  that  assembly,  in 
digging  up  the  bones  of  Wickliffe,  and  causing 
them  to  be  burned.  •  After  this  he  was  nominated 
by  the  pope  to  the  see  of  York ;  but,  the  king  re- 
fusing his  consent,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at 
Lincoln.  He  founded  Lincoln  College,  and  died 
in  }43L 

FLEM  YNG,  or  Fleming  (Robert),  a  Scottish 
presbyterian  minister,  bom  at  Bathens,  in  1630 
and  eaucated  at  St.  i^drews.  When  about  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  obtained  a  pastoral  charge, 
but  at  the  Restoration  went  over  to  the  continent, 
and  settled  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  officiated  to 
the  Scottish  congregation,  and  died  in  1694.  He 
wrote  several  tracts,  but  that  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  a  work  entitled  The  Fulfilling  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Flemymg,  or  Flemimg  (Robert),  son  of  the 
above,  was  bom  in  Scotland.  He  studied  at 
Leyden  and  Utrecht,  and  became  minister  of  an 
English  congregation  at  the  former  place,  whence 
he  removed  to  the  Scottish  churcn  at  Amster- 
dam. Here  he  resided  several  years,  and  after- 
wards went  to  London,  where  he  officiated  to  the 
Scottish  church  in  Lothbury,  and  was  lecturer 
at  Salter's  Hall.  He  died  in  1716.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  sermons  and  tracts;  but 
his  principal  work  is  entitled  Christology,  3  vols. 
8vo. 

FLENSBOURG,  a  sea-port  town  of  Denmark, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  duchy  of  Sleswick, 
b  perhaps  the  most  opulent  and  important  place 
in  the  duchy.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the 
houses  are  constructed  in  a  substantial  and  du- 
rable manner.  It  consists  principally  of  one 
very  long  street,  the  back  of  which  looks  towards 
the  harbour,  and  on  that  side  each  house  has  a 
garden.  On  the  right  is  the  harbour,  filled  with 
vessels,  and  every  way  safe  and  convenient.  It 
is  narrow  close  to  the  town,  but  the  whole  bay, 
called  Flensbourg  Wisk,  is  eighteen  miles  long, 
and  has  a  sufficient  depth  for  large  vessels,  well 
sheltered  from  wind  by  the  neighbouring 
hills. 

The  trade  of  this  town  is  carried  on  principally 
with  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  con- 
sists of  brandy,  grain,  skins,  provisions,  wines, 
and  stuffs.  The  wines  and  stuffii  are  from  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  America.  The  inhabitants 
trade  also  with  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Finland. 
The  number  of  commercial  houses  is  from  120 
to  130. 

Ill  1797  the  number  of  sailors  was  1597. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  200  establishments  for 
mxnufacturing  and  distilling  brandy,  and  these 
serve  at  the  same  time  to  fatten  4000  head  of 
rattle,  and  as  many  of  swine.  The  town  also  cod- 
uins  several  sugar  refineries,  forty  manufactories 


of  tobacco,  and  some  tanneries.  The  position  of 
the  town,  according  to  trigonometrical  observa- 
tions, is,  E.  long.  9""  Vt  40^,  and  N.  Ut.  54<'  AT 
18*. 

FLESH,  fi.  t.  &  v.  tf.^      Saxon  f lepc,  plsepc ; 


Flesh-broth, 
Flesh'-colob, 
Flesb'-diet, 
Flesk'ed,  adj, 
Flesh'-fly,  n.  s. 
Flesh'-hook, 
Flesh'less,  a^, 
Flesh'iness,  n.  t. 
Flesh'ly,  adv, 

FleSH'-MEAT,  11.  s. 

Flesh'ment, 

FLESH'lfONOER, 

Flesh'-pot, 
Flesh'-^uake, 
Flesh'y,  adv. 


Icel.  and  TwiLjUitch; 
Belg.  vleueh;  Swed. 
JUnch ;  from  Goth.  lijk. 
MS.  kiki:  Teut  kich; 
Sax.  Ucy  a  carcass. — 
Thomson.  The  mus- 
cular part  of  an  ani- 
'mal ;  animal  food ;  ani- 
mal nature ;  near  rela- 
tion :  in  theology,  gross 
or  worldly  disposition, 
gross  or  literal  sense: 
to  flesh  is  to  initiate; 
harden ;  glut ;  from  the 
sportsman's  practice  of 


feeding  his  hawks  and  dogs  with  the  first  game 
that  they  take,  or  training  them  to  pursuit  by 
giving  them  the  flesh  of  animals  :  fleshed  is  fat; 
well-fed ;  also  initiated ;  accustomed  to :  flesKi- 
iless,  plumpness ;  fullness  of  flesh :  fleshly,  cor- 
poreal ;  animal ;  human ;  not  celestial  or  spiri- 
tual :  fleshment,  eagerness  arising  from  partial 
success :  fleshmonger,  one  who  deals  in  flesh ;  a 
pimp:  flesh-quake,  a  tremor  of  the  whole  frame: 
the  other  compounds  seem  obvious  in'  their 
meaning. 

For  1  myself  detiride  to  be  dejwrted  fro  Crist  for 
my  britherea  that  ben  my  coiyna  aftir  the  flauA 
that  ben  men  of  larael.  Widif,  Romajfnt  ix. 

The  end  of  9\\JleA  is  come  before  me. 

Oenem  y\.  13. 
Let  not  our  hand  be  upon  him ;  for  he  is  ontfleth* 

id. 
All  that  the  fle$li-hook  brought  «p  the  priest  took. 

1  8am,  ii.  12. 
A  spirit  hath  notylsiA  and  bones. 

X«iAe  xxiT.  39. 
They  that  are  in  ihefleak  cannot  please  God. 

Romtmt  Tiii.  8. 

Understond  ye  that  both  he  that  selleth  and  he 
that  byeth  thinges  spiritvel,  ben  ealled  Simoniactes 
— be  it  by  entel — be  it  by  procuring  or  by  JteMgf 
praier  of  his  frendes— ySsiM^  frendes  or  spiritaal 
frendes— ^IbiA^  in  two  manners  as  by  kindredb  or 
other  frendes.  Chatiegr,  Tha  Penonea  Tale, 

Cormpt  manners  in  liring,  breed  false  judgment  in 
doctrine  :  sin  and  fieMmm  bring  forth  sects  and  he- 
resies. ASOMMI. 

The  eternal  Lord  in^IeiM^  shrine 
Enwombed  was,  from  wretched  Adam's  line. 
To  pnige  away  the  guilt  of  sinfol  crime. 

When  strong  passions  or  weak  JfsaUiMW 
Would  from  the  right  way  seek  to  draw  him  wide. 

Be  would,  through  temperance  and  steadfastness. 
Teach  him  the  weak  to  strengthen,  and  the  strong 
suppress.  Spenaer. 

Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lovest  the^&. 

ShoAqMore. 

•  There  is  another  indictment  upon  thee,  for  suffisr- 
ing  JUak  to  be  eaten  in  thy  boose,  contraiy  to  the 
law.  Id.  Bem^  IV. 

As  if  thisyCisA,  which  ^Is  about  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable.  Id,    Rkkard  II, 
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Hirry  from  curbed  licence  placks  FLETCHER,  n.    i.      From   Fr.  JUche^  an 

The  mozsle  of  zeatrmint :  and  the  wild  dog  arrow.     A  manufacturer  of  bows  and  arrows. 

onallySeM  his  tooth  on  every  innocent.  Fletcher  (James),  an  English  author  of  some 

Shahfpeare:  estimation,  admired  for  his  talents,  and  pitied 

The  kindred  of  him  that  hath  \ieen.  fluked  upon  as ;  for  his  misfortunes.    When  about  to  be  appointed 

And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  itrain,  to  a  wranglership  at  Cambridge,  where  be  had 

That  hunted  u.  in  our  familiar  paths.    Id.  Henry  F.  y^^^  admittetl,  he  neglected  to  attend  at  the  ap- 

nn.-      ^  ""T    ""^  T""  T      'u     ir  poi"^®^  ^o^^,  and  was  afterwards  so  much  af- 

Sr;r;;bW  2;  tu^h\^^^^  -^'-L  T^^.  H.'y  ^^-  ^^  ^l  -attention  occasioned,  that 

Was  the  duke  ^Lkm^er,  a  fool,  and  a  coWwd,  he  withdrew  from  the  university  m  self-disgust, 

as  you  then  reported  him?  Id,  Meamrefer  MeoMMte.  a°^  ca^e  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune  and  ac- 

Those  fruits  that  are  aoflethy,  as  they  cannot  make  q«»re  fame.     There  he  obtained  the  situation  of 

drink  by  expression,  yet  may  make  drink  by  mixture  classical  assistant  in  a  grammar  school,  and  dis- 

of  water.  Bacon,  charged  its  duties  with  zeal  for  two  years,  during 

And  thou,  my  soul,  which  tum'st  with  curious  eye  which  period,  also,  he  found  leisure  to  write  his 

To  view  the  beams  of  Uiine  own  form  divine,  «  Siege  of  Damascus,"  "  the  Gem,"  a  collection 

Know,  that  thou  can'st  know  nothing  perfectly,  of  poems,  and  a  "  History  of  Poland."    These 

While  thou  art  clouded  with  thh  flesh  of  mine.  various  publications  established  his  reputation  as 

V          II  ^  I  J     J        II    .1    r  *       niJ  S!^'  ^"  author,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  the  less 

Very  wtllflesM  and  excellently  fat.       Old  Sang,  ^^.^^^^^       y,^^  ^^^^   permanent   mode  of  life 

We  say  It  IS  a /S^Ay  able  when  there  IS  much  pen-  .  i  .  .   »    \^jt   _              i       j     ^  j      n^     g.  ., 

phrasis  ind  ciniiV  of  words,  and  when  with  more  ^^/l**  ^\^  previously  adopted.     The  failure 

than  enough  it  grows  fat  and  corpulent  ^^  *>«  publisher  leaving  Fletcher  liable  for  an 

Ben  Jonton,  acceptance  of  twenty-five  pounds,  early  convinced 

They  may,  blood-shaken  then,  ^'"^  ©^  ^^  perilous  ocean  he  had  set  sail  upon, 

Feel  such  aflethquake  to  possess  their  powers,  and  so  deeply  affected  his  spirits  and  faculties, 

As  they  shall  cry  like  ours  •,  that  he  suddenly  declined  taking  any  sustenance. 

In  sound  of  peace  or  wars,  scarcely  recognized  his  intimate  acquaintance, 

No  harp  e'er  hit  the  stars.                Id,  New  Inn.  and  at  last  fell  by  his  own  hand  on  the  3rd    of 

Ifhe  takes  away  theyfe»A-pott,  he  can  also  alter  the  Februarv  1833,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one 

appetit^.                        Tajflor't  Rvdefor  Holy  Liomg.  years. 

Nothing  resembles  death  so  much  as  sleep  ;  Fletcher  (Andrew),  of  Salton,  a  celebrat- 

Yet  then  our  minds  themselves  from  slumber  keep,  ed  Scotch  political  writer,  was  the  son  of  Sir 

When  from  theiT>i%  bondage  they  are  free.  Robert  Fletcher  of  Salton,  and  was  bom  in  1 653. 

...       ...     ^  ^.                            ^^f!*"*'  His  father,  on  his  death-bed,  left  the  care  of  hia 

A  foir  and  ^mcy  flethmeu.                        Milion.  education  to  Dr.  (afterwards  B6.)  Burnet,  from 

An^offr ;rT«;>r iS?m:r ;^  war  -»--  ^-ly  -^tracted  an  aiSent  love  of  li- 

Before  mine  eyes  thou'st  set.  ^^V'  ^J^  ^^  aversion  to  arbitrary  government 

Id     Paraike  Regained,  Hence  he  readily  took   alarm   at  the  despotic 

Belial,  the  dissoluteit  spirit  that  fell,  *  measures  of  Charles  II.,  and  being  knight  of  the 

The  sensualest ;  and,  after  Asmodai,  shire  for  Lothian,  at  the  time  the  duke  of  York. 

The  fleMiett  incubus.  Id.  was  commissioner,  he  openly  opposed  the  desigiLS 

We  mortify  ourselves  with  fish  ;  and  think  we  fare  of  that  prince.     He  also  assisted  lord  viscount 

coarsely,  if  we  abstain  from  xhefleth  of  other  animals.  Stair  in  framing  the  test  act.    On  these  accounts 

Browne,  he  became  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  duke; 

These  princes  finding  them  w  fleshed  in  cruelty,  as  ^nd  was  at  last  obliged  to  flee  to  Holland,  to 

not  to  be  reclaimed,  secretly  undertook  the  matter  ^^^^^  prosecution.    Being  cited  before  the  privy 

"  Of%he«,  he  murder,  one  ;  he  boils  the^.'  "^^  council  and  justiciary  court,  and  not  appearing. 

And  lay.  the  mangled  morsels  in  a  dish.       Dryden.  ^^  "^^  ^f""^^,  *°,  r'*^*'^'  ^^  **1^  esUte  confil- 

•;  cated.    In  Holland  he  was  consulted  by  the  earl 

Tis  then  for  nought  that  mothrr  earth  provides  ^f  ^^j^  concemin?  the  designs  then  in  agita- 

The  stores  of  all  she  shows,  and  all  she  bides,  #:_„  .  „'Lj  •     ,^q-  „^^«  ^„«.  r^  T7«„1oti/1  «r;*K  o 

If  men  with/esWy  morsel,  must  be  fed,  *J?°  'p^^.f.  '\^^^^  ^^  Z  W^  pTi.tl 

And  chaw  with  bloody  teeth  the  breathing  bread.  ^''  ^'^l^'  ^  concert  matters  with  lord  Russel. 

'  Id  Mr.  Fletcher  managed  his  part  of  the  negociation 

Flesh  should  be  forbom  as  long  as  he  is  in  coats,  or  ^****  ^  ™"«**  address,  that  administration  could 

at  least  till  he  is  two  or  three  years  old.  Locke,  ^^^  ^^  pretext  for  seizing  him:    Baillie  was, 

A  complication  of  idea,  together  makes  up  the  sin-  Jo^f^er,  condemned  to  death ;  and,  although  of- 

gle  complex  idea  which  he  calls  man,  whereof  white  i^f^, »  P^^O"*  <>"  condition  of    accusing  his 

or  flesh-colour  in  England  is  one.  Id.  tnend,  he  persisted  in  rejecting  the  proposal  with 

The  sole  of  his  foot  is  flat  and  broad,  being  very  indignation.     In  1685  Mr.  Fletcher  went  to  tfie 

fleshy,  and  covered  only  with  a  thick  skin;  but  veiy  ^^^e,  to  promote  the  opposiUon  to  the  arbl- 

fit  to  travel  in  sandy  places.  Ray.  ^'BTy  measures  of  James  II. ;  but.  it  does  not  ap- 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  in  flethflies,  that  a  fly-mag-  P«^  ***  he  possessed  much  of  the  confidence  of 

got  in  five  days  space  after  it  is  hatched,  arrives  at  its  *«  pa^y.      He,  however,  joined  the  duke  of 

full  growth  and  perfect  magnitude.  Id.  Monmouth  upon  his  landing,  and  received  a 

Every  puny  swordsman  will  think  him  a  good  tame  pnucipal  command  under  him.     But  the  duke 

quarry  to  enter  and  yfasA  himself  upon.  ^<u  deprived  of  hb  services  by  the  following 

Gaoermnent  of  the  Tongue,  Occurrence: — Being  sent  upon  an  expedition. 

Fasting  serves  to  mortiff  the  flesh,  and  rabdue  the  and  not  esteeming  times  of  danger  to  be  times  of 

lotu  tbereef.  SmtUndge^e  8§rmon§,  ceremony^  he  had  seized  the  horse  of  the  mayor  of 
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Lyme,  which  stood  ready  equipped  for  its  mds-  and  estate^  when  under  the  dominion  of  disguised 

ter.  The  mayor,  hearujg  tliis,  ran  in  a  passion  to  despotism  sanctioned  by  a  venal  parliament.' 

Fletcher,  gave  him  opprobrious  language,  shook  He  also  possessed  a  dignity  and  warmth  of  tem- 

his  cane,  and  attempted  to  strike  him.    Fletcher,  per  which  would  not  suffer  him  to  brook  an  in« 

though  rigid  in  the  duties  of  morality,  yet  having  dignity  from  any  rank  of  men,  or  in  any  place* 

been  accustomed  to  foreign  service  both  by  sea  Of  this  he  eihit)ited  a  singular  proof  m  the 

and  land,  in  which  he  had  acquired  high  ideas  Scotch  parliament    The  earl  of  Stair,  secretary 

of  the  honor  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  and  of  of  state  and  minister  for  Scotland,  having  in  mi& 

the  affront  of  a  cane,  pulled  out  his  pistol,  and  heat  of  debate  used  an  improper  expression  in 

shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.     A  clamor  was  on  reference  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  ne  seized  him  by  his 

this  raised  against  him  among  the  people  of  the  robe,  and  insisted  upon  public  and  immediate 

country :   in  a  body  they  waited  upon  the  duke  satisfaction,  when  his  loraship  was  obliged  in- 

with  their  complaints;  and  he  was  forced  to  dis-  stantly  to  beg  his  pardon,  in  oresence  of  the 

miss  him.    The  earl  of  Buchan  and  some  others  parliament 

of  his  biographers,  however,  give  the  following  Fletcher  (Dr.  Giles),  a  political  writer  of 
account  of  the  cause  of  his  departure.  The  earl  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  Kent,  and 
says  '  that  when  Monmouth  was  proclaimed  king  educated  at  Eton.  In  1569  he  took  the  degree 
at  Taunton,  Mr.  Fletcher  saw  his  deception,  and  of  B.  A.  at  Cambfidge.  In  1573  that  of  M.  A. 
resolved  to  proceed  no  farther  in  his  engage-  and  in  1581,  that  of  LL.D.  Ue  was  sent  by 
ments,  which  he  considered  from  that  moment  as  queen  Elizabeth  as  a  commissioner  into  Scotland, 
treason  against  the  just  rights  of  the  nation,  and  Germany,  and  tlie  Netherlands;  and  in  1588  as 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Monmouth.'  It  was  his  ambassador  to  Russia,  to  settle  a  treaty  of  com- 
misfortune  to  land  in  Spain ;  where  he  was  im-  merce  with  the  czar  Theodore,  and  revive  the 
mediately  arrested,  and  cast  into  prison,  till  a  trade  of  the  English  Russia  Company,  which  the 
vessel  should  be  prepared  to  carry  him  a  victim  Dutch  had  encroached  on.  This  he  not  only 
in  chains  to  the  court  of  London.  But  on  the  .  accomplished,  but,  from  the  observations  he  made 
morning  before  the  ship  could  sail  he  was  liber-  during  his  embassy,  drew  up  and  published  on 
ated  by  some  unknown  friend,  and  in  disguise.he  his  return.  An  account  of  the  Russe  common- 
proceeded  in  safety  through  Spain.  During  his  wealth,  or  Manner  of  Government  by  the  Russe 
exile  he  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence  Emperor,  commonly  called  the  Emperor  of 
with  the  friends  of  liberty  at  home,  and  partly  Moskovia;  with  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the 
employed  himself  in  making  a  curious  collection  people  of  that  country,  1590,  8vo.,  re-printed  in 
of  books.  He  repaired  to  Hungary,  and  served  1643  in  12mo.  He  was  afterwards  made  secre- 
several  campaigns  as  a  volunteer  under  the  duke  tary  to  the  city  of  London ;  master  of  requests, 
of  Lorraine  with  great  reputation.  At  length,  un-  and  treasurer  of  St.  Paufs ;  and  died  in  1610. 
derstanding  that  the  great  design  then  projecting  Fletcher  (Dr.  Richard),  brother  to  Dr.  Giles, 
in  Holland  (and  upon  the  issue  of'  which  he  was  bom  in  Kent,  educated  and  graduated  at 
considered  the  liberties  of  Britain  to  depend),  Cambridge,  promoted  to  be  dean  of  Peterbo- 
had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  maturity,  rough,  in  1583;  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1589;  of 
he  hastened  thither ;  where  his  counsels  and  ad-  Worcester  in  1592,  and  of  London  in  1594. 
dress  were  of  eminent  service.  He  came  over  He  attended  Mary  queen  of  Scots  at  her  execu- 
with  the  stadtholder  ;  and  in  zeal,  activity,  and  tion,  in  1587,  and  importuned  her  to  change  her 
political  skill,  proved  inferior  to  none  of  the  leaders  religion.  He  was  twice  married,  which  gave 
m  the  Revolution.  It  appears,  however,  that,  such  offence  to  the  virgin  queen,  that  she 
while  others  labored  to  turn  this  event  to  their  ordered  him  to  be  suspended  from  his  bishopric, 
own  emolument  and  aggrandisement,  Fletcher  He  was  afterwards  restored,  but  the  disgrace  is 
asked  nothing.  His  estate  had  been  forfeited,  said  to  have  hastened  his  death.  He  died  sud- 
and  his  house  abandoned  to  the  military;  his  denly  in  his  chair  at  London  in  1596. 
fortune  was  greatly  shattered,  and  his  family  re-  Fletcher  (John),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
duced  to  distress.  Nothing  was  given  him  in  bom  in  1576,  and  rendered  himself  famous  by 
recompense  of  all  his  sufferings.  On  the  con-  hb  dramatic  writings,  in  concert  with  his  friend 
trary,  ne  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  were  distin-  Francis  Beaumont.  See  Beaumokit.  He 
guished  by  marks  of  royal  and  ministerial  dislike,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  made 
In  1703  he  opposed  a  vote  of  supply  until  'the  a  great  proficiency  in  his  studies.  His  natur?! 
house  should  consider  what  was  necessary  to  se-  vivacity,  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  soon  ren- 
cure  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation  on  dered  him  a  devotee  to  the  Muses ;  and  his  for- 
the  death  of  the  queen'  (Anne),  and  carried  va-  tunate  connexion  with  a  genius  equal  to  his  own 
rious  limitations  of  the  prerogative,  forming  part  raised  him  to  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the 
of  the  *  Act  of  Security,'  rendered  nugatory  by  temple  of  poetical  fame.  He  was  bom  nearly  ten 
the  Scottish  Union,  which  he  vehemently  opposed,  years  before  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  survived  him 
He  died  at  Ix)ndon  in  1716,  aged  sixty-six.  His  about  the  same  length  of  time ;  the  plague,  which 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Scotland,  and  depo-  happened  in  1625,  involving  him  in  its  general 
sited  in  the  £imily  vault  at  Salton.  '  His  poli-  destmction,  in  his  forty-ninth  year, 
tical  principles,*  says  lord  Buchan,  'were  too  Fletcher  (Phineas),  son  of  Dr.  Giles 
high  and  refined,  and  bis  sentiments  were  too  Fletcher,  was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  was 
Roman,  or  rather,  as  I  may  now  say,  too  Gallic,  removed  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1600. 
and  too  much  in  the  odor  of  philosophical  poli-  He  took  orders  in  1621,  and  obtained  the  living  of 
tics,  to  accept  of  the  privilege  granted  by  James  Helgay  in  Norfolk,  which  he  retained  nearly 
II's  act  of  indemnity,  to  return  to  his  country  ^  twenty-nine  years.    His  principal  works  are  the 
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Purple  Island,  and  Piscaloiy  Eclogues;  the 
former  being  a  description  of  man,  foaoded 
upon  an  allegory  in  the  ninth  canto  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Fame  Queen,  and  in  the 
Spenserian  style.  Fletcher  also  wrote  a  dramatic 
piece  entitled  Sicelides,  intended  to  be  performed 
at  Cambridge  before  king  James  I.,  and  printed 
in  1611 ;  and  a  work  in  prose  entitled  De  lite- 
ratis  Antique  Britannite. 

Fletcher  (Abraham),  an  ingenious  mathe- 
matician, bom  at  Little  Brougbton,  in  Cumbeiu 
land,  in  1714,  and  bred  to  his  father's  business, 
which  was  that  of  a  tobacco-pipe  maker.  He 
learned  to  read  and  write  entirely  by  his  own 
application,  after  which  he  taught  himself  arith- 
metic, and  mathematics,  to  which  he  added  the 
study  of  botany.  When  about  thirty  years  of  age 
he  became  schoolmaster,  to  which  profession  he 
added  those  of  astrologer  and  doctor,  by  which 
means  he  acquired  a  fortune  of  £3000.  He  died 
in  1793.  He  drew  up  a  compendium  of  practi- 
cal mathematics,  under  the  title  of  the  Uniyersal 
Measurer,  published  in  1  rol.  8vo. 

Fletcher,  or  Flechiere  (John  William  de 
la),  a  Swiss  divine,  was  bom  at  Nyon,  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud.  He  was  educated  at  Geneya, 
but  went  into  the  military  service  in  Portugal, 
which  profession  he  quitted  and  became  a  tutor 
in  the  Hill  fiimily.  In  March,  1757,  he  took 
orders ;  and  three  years  afterwards  was  made 
vicar  of  Madeley  in  Shropshire.  In  1 770  he  took 
charge  of  lady  Huntingdon's  school  for  educating 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  at  Trevecca  in 
Wales,  but,  in  consequence  of  bis  anti-calvinistic 
principles,  did  not  long  remain.  He  then  la- 
Dored  among  the  Wesleyan  methodists,  his  at- 
tachment to  whom  exposed  him  to  much  annoy- 
ance. He  died  in  1786,  leaving  behind  him 
a  very  amiable  character,  and  ten  volumes  of  con- 
troversial works  against  Calvinism. 

FLETEWOOD  (William),  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish lawyer  and  recorder  of  London,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  very  lealous  in 
suppressing  mass-houses,  and  committing  popish 
pnests;  but  once  rashing  in  upon  mass  at  the 
Portuguese  ambassador's  house,  ne  was  commit- 
ted to  the  fleet  for  breach  of  privilege,  but  soon 
released.  He  was  a  good  popular  speaker,  wrote 
upon  govemment,  and  was  a  good  antiquarian. 
His  principal  works  are,  1.  Annalium  tam  regum 
Edwardi  V.  Ricardi  III.  et  Henrici  VII. 
quam  Henrici  VIII.  2.  A  Table  of  the  reports 
of  Edmund  Plowden.  3.  The  Office  of  a  Justice 
of  Peace     He  died  about  1593. 

FLEVILLEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hex- 
andria  order,  and  dioecia  class  of  plants.  Male 
CAL.  quinquefid  :  cor.  quinquefid :  stamina  five ; 
the  nectarium  five  converging  filaments.  Female 
CAL.  quinquefid ;  there  are  three  styles ;  frait  an 
hard  trilocular  biarky  apple. 

FLEURI  (Andrew,  Hercules  de),  bishop  of 
Frejns,  preceptor  to  Louis  XV.,  cardinal  and 
minister  of  state,  was  bom  in  1653,  and  died  in 
1743.  He  was  an  able  negociator ;  and  distin- 
guished himself  during  his  ministiy  by  his  pro- 
bi^r»  and  his  pacific  disposition. 

Fleuri,  or  Fleury  (Claude),  one  of  the  best 
French  critics  and  historians  of  his  age,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1640.    He  applied  himself  to 


the  hnr,  was  made  advocate  lor  thtpnfiuMnl  of 
Paris,  and  attended  the  bar  nine  rtm :  he  then 
entered  into  orders,  and  was  made  preceptor  to 
the  princes  of  Conti.  In  1689  Lewis  XIV. 
made  him  sub-preceptor  to  the  dukes  of  Bar- 
eundy,  Anjou,  and  Berry:  and  in  1706  he  gave 
him  Uie  priory  of  Argenteuille.  In  1716  he  was 
chosen  counsellor  to  Iwouis  XV.  and  died  in 
1723.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
esteemed  French  works ;  the  principal  of  which 
are,  1.  An  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  twenty  vo- 
lumes,  the  last  of  which  ends  with  the  year  1414. 

2.  The  Manners  of  the  Israelites  and  Christians. 

3.  Institutions  of  Ecclesiastical  Law.  4.  On  the 
Choice  and  Method  of  study.  5.  The  Duties  of 
Masters  and  Servants,  &c. 

FLEURUS,  a  small  town  of  the  Netherlands 
in  Hainault,  not  fiur  from  the  Sambre.  In  1622 
a  celebrated  battle  took  place  here  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Germans ;  in  1690  between  thp 
Germans  and  French,  the  latter  commanded  by 
Luxembuig;  in  1794  (26th  June),  between  th^ 
allies  and  French,  the  latter  commanded  by 
Jourdan;  and  finally  on  the  14th  June,  1815,  a 
{Kurtial  but  sharp  action  between  the  French  and 
Prussians,  just  previous  to  the  battle  of  WV 
terloo.  Population  2020.  Seven  miles  north-east 
of  Charleroi. 

FLEUIUDE-LIS,  hi  heraldry.  By  some  this 
flower  is  called  the  lily,  or  flower  of  the  flag,  and 
has  only  three  leaves,  by  which  it  differs  from  the 
lily  of  the  garden,  that  having  always  five;  others 
suppose  it  to  be  the  top  of  a  sceptre ;  some  the 
head  of  the  French  battle-axe ;  others  the  iron  of 
a  javelin  used  by  the  ancient  French.  Many  of 
the  deceased  anticiuaries,  accord- 
ing to  D.  Orwaae,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  present  day,  have 
thought,  and  do  think,  that  it 
was  originally  meant  to  represent 
that  flower  from  which  it  derives 
its  nanfe.  See  diagram,  guUs, 
a  fleur-de-lis  argent ;  name  Digby^ 

FLEURY,  a  cross-fleury  is 
differenced  firom  the  cross-flory, 
by  its  having  a  line  between 
the  ends  of  the  cross  and 
the  floweis,  which  that  has  not. 
See  diagram.  Azure  a  cross 
fleury,  gules ;  name  Jamieson. 

FLEW.    The  preterite  of  fly,  not  of  flee. 

The  people  y2«w  npon  the  spoil. 

1  Sammd  ziv.  32. 
O'er  the  world  of  waten  UermfJIew, 
Till  now  the  diitaac  itland  roee  in  riew. 

Pcpe't  (Mjfmtg. 
Aa  yean  increased  her  ruddy  beauty  grew. 
And  Patty'f  fame  o'er  all  the  village  jfew.     (Tejr- 

FLEW,  n.  I.  J     The  laree  chaps  of  a  deep- 
Flewed,  adj.  5  mouthed   hound.      Chapped 
mouthed. 

My  houadi  ate  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
hofitm§d,  M  eanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  eare  that  eweep  away  the  moniag  dew. 

•MWapBOfV. 

FLEXAl^MOUS,  a^.  USan  fiesmnimuM, 
Having  power  to  change  the  dispoolion  of  the 
mind. 
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Thaiybjommotu  and  golden-tongaed  orator. 

Howel. 


FLEX'LBLE,  adj.     ^ 
Flkxibil'ity,  fl.  s, 
Flex'ibleness,  n.  $, 
Flex'ile,  adj. 
Flex'iom,  fl.I. 
Flex'uous,  adj. 
Flex'use,  n.  f . 


LAUjiesibUitf  kflec- 
to,  to  bend ;  Fr.^fext- 
6/f ,  JUsibUiU.  Bend- 
►ing,  not  brittle ;  pliant, 
not  stiff.  Metapho- 
rically, ductility  of 
mind;  easy  of  persua- 


sion ;  manageable ;  ^ility ;  obsequiousness : 
flexile  is  pliant,  easily  bent  or  turned  :  flexuous, 
fiill  of  turns  or  bendings:  flexion,  the  act  of 
flexure;  the  state  or  habit  of  bending;  hence 
alsoy  the  part  bent ;  the  joint. 

His  mighty  strength  liei  in  hit  able  loins. 
And  where  the  flexure  of  hit  naval  joins. 

When  splitting  winds 
MakeyisxiNs  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks. 

8hakaptar§m 

Thinkcst  thoa  the  fiery  fever  will  go  oat 
With  titles  blown  from  adalation  7 
Will  give  place  xofleswn  and  low  bends  T 

Id.  Hmry  F. 

Take  a  stock  gilly>flower,  tie  it  npon  a  stick,  pat 
them  both  into  a  glass  fall  of  qnicksilver,  so  that  the 
flower  be  covered :  after  fonr  or  five  days  yon  will  find 
the  flower  fresh,  and  the  stalk  harder  and  less/«jriNf 
than  it  was.  Bacon. 

Phocyon  was  a  man  of  great  severi^,  and  no  way 
flejnbU  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Jd, 

Of  a  sinuoos  pipe  that  may  have  some  foar,/l(Mrkmf, 
trial  woald  be  made.  Id,  Natural  Hiaior^, 

Resolve  rather  to  err  by  too  much  flexibility  than 
too  much  pervezaeness,  by  meekness  than  by  self-love. 

Hananoad. 

la  regard  of  the  soal,  the  aamerons  and  crooked 
narrow  cranies,  and  the  restrained  flesuoua  rivulets  of 
corporeal  things,  are  all  contemptible.  Digby, 

Keep  those  slender  aerial  bodies  separated  and 
stratcbed  oat,  which  otherwise,  by  raason  of  their 
flaxiUeaem  and  weight,  would  flsg  or  curl.        Boyle, 

Under  whose  can  soever  a  child  is  pa(  to  be  taught, 
during  the  tender  and  flesiUe  years  of  his  life,  it 
should  be  one  who  thiiUui  Latin  and  language  the 
least  part  of  education.  Loeke, 

ThaflexiUtmeu  of  the  former  part  of  a  man's  age, 
not  yet  grown  up  to  be  headstrong,  makes  it  more 
governable.  Id. 

'Amy  flexile  wave 
Obeys  the  blast,  the  aerial  tomalfswells. 


And  hire  to  glad  he  did  all  his  intent ; 
For  whiche  her  gost,  that^tdbereii  aie  aloUte^ 
Into  her  wofall  hert  aien  it  wenL 

Chamexr,  TroUm  and  OtHiidt, 
The  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
Ou  flickering  Phoebus'  front. 

Shakgpeare,  Kmghim% 
Twas  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  mid'  of  night 
And  Phosphor,  on  the  confines  of  the  light. 
Promised  the  sun,  ere  day  began  to  spring ; 
The  tuneful  lark  already  stretched  her  wing, 
kadfidienng  on  her  nest  made  short  essays  (o  sing. 


The  goddess  ceased^»and  calling  from  afar 
The  wandering  lephyrs,  joins  them  to  her  car ; 
Mounts  with  light  bound,  and  graceful  as  she  bends. 
Whirls  the  long  lash,  HiaflexMe  rain  extends. 

Contrary  is  the  flexure  of  the  joints  of  our  arms  snd 
legs  to  that  of  qusdrupeds :  our  knees  bend  forward, 
whenas  the  same  joint  of  their  hind  legs  bends  back- 
ward. Ray. 

FLEX'OR,  n.  s.  Lat  The  general  name  o^ 
the  muscles  which  act  in  contracting  the  joints. 

Hatterera,  who  have  the  flexor  muscles  so  strong 
that  they  ara  always  bowing  and  cringing,  might  in 
some  measura  be  corrected  by  being  tied  down  upon 
a  tree  by  the  back.  Arb^hnot. 

FLICK'ER,  V.  a.  Goih.flygrayfldkra ;  Belg. 
fliggeren  ;  Sax.  pliccejiian.  -To  flutter ;  to  play 
the  wings ;  hare  a  fluttering  motion  ' 


At  all  her  stratch  her  little  wings  she  spread* 
And  with  her  featherad  arms  embraced  the  dead  ; 
TheoylJeAcrif^  to  his  pallid  lips,  she  strove 
To  print  a  kiss,  the  last  essay  of  love.  Id, 

FLIMSY,  adj.  '  Of  this  word/  says  Dr.  John- 
son, *  I  know  not  any  original,  and  suspect  it  to 
have  crept  into  our  language  from  the  cant  of 
manu&cturers.'  It  has  also  been  conjectured  to 
come  from  flame,  that  is,  flamy ;  showy;  easily 
seen  through.  But  the  Sax.  lempe;  Teut.  limp, 
limber ;  pliant ;  appears  to  be  the  true  origin  of 
it  A  work  or  performance  is  flimsy  which  has 
nothing  solid  in  it.  Without  strength  of  texture ; 
what  is  weak,  feeble :  hence,  metaphorically, 
mean;  spiritless. 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of flhuy  lines.  Pope, 

It  must  be  very  surprising  to  one  who  reads  and 
studies  the  sacrad  scriptures  with  a  free,  unbiassed 
mind,  to  see  what  elaborate,  finespun,  fliimey  glosses 
men  will  invent  and  put  upon  some  texts  as  the  true 
and  genuine  sense  of  them.  Jfoson. 

O'er  his  broad  neck  a  -wixy  net  he  flung. 

Quick  as  he  strode,  the  tinkling  meshes  rung  ; 

Fine  as  the  •pider's^ilNMy  thraad  he  wove 

The  immortal  toil  to  lime  illicit  love.         Daxwim. 

FLINCH,  V.  n.  )      Periiaps  corrupted  from 

Flimcher,  n.  I.  Sfiing,  or  from  the  Teut. 
blenchen,  to  start  back;  there  is  also  a  Saxon  verb 
pi  ion,  to  avoid.  In  Shakspeare  it  signifies  to 
fail :  but  its  usual  application  is  to  shrink  from 
any  sufiering  or  undertaking;  to  withdraw  from 
any  pain  or  danger.  He  is  a  flincher  wfao  shrinks 
or  fails  in  any  matter. 

If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpiiir.d  let  me  die. 

Skalupeare. 

A  child,  by  a  constant  course  of  kindness,  may  be 
accustomed  to  bear  very  rough  usage  without  flimcking 
or  complaining.  Locke. 

Every  mar^  could  keep  one  eye  steadily  fixed  upon 
immortality,  and  look  death  and  danger  out  of  coun- 
tenance with  the  other  ;  nor  did  they  ^Mcik  from  duty, 
for  fear  of  martyrdom.  Soutk'e  Sermom. 

Oh  ingratitude,  that  John  Bull,  whom  I  have 
honourad  with  my  friendship,  should  flmeh  at  last, 
and  pratend  that  he  can  disburse  no  mora  money. 

Athuthnot'e  Hieiory  of  Jitkn  BuU, 
^Twas  blow  for  blow,  disputing  inch  by  inch. 

For  one  would  not  ratraat,  nor  t'other  ylbicft. 

illlfrofi 

FLING,  preter.  Flung \\  Lat.  fligo^ says 
/MTf.  Fluvg,  orFLONo;  i  Skinner;  accord- 
V,  a.  &  V,  ft.  ling  to  others,  it 

Flinger,  fi.f.  [is  derived    from 

Flung,  participle  and  pre-  J    Jlyi!"^  i  so  to 

terite.  jfl^    ^    ^^    ^^ 

flying.     So  says  Dr.  Johnson.    Serenius  more 

promibly,  that  Sax.  flenga,  to  cast  or  throw  away, 

18  the  origin  of  this  word.    To  cast  f;-om  the 
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hard;  to  throw  with  violence  or  otherwise, 
eitiier  ftom  the  hand,  from  a  machine,  or  with 
any  riolent  force  or  concussion ;  to  move  for- 
cibly; to  Bounce  ;  to  wince;  to  By  into  violent 
and  irregular  motions.  And  also  in  the  sense 
of  casting  imputation  and  dishonor  upon  a 
person  or  character.  The  substantives  are  me- 
taphorically employed  to  signify  a  gibe ;  a  aneer ; 
a  contemptuous  remark:  and  a  flinger  is  not 
merely  one  who  throws,  but  one  who  gibes  and 
jeers.  The  verb  is  also  used  in  phrases ;  thus,  to 
fling  away  ;  to  eject,  to  dismiss;  to  fling  down, 
to  demolish,  to  ruin;  to  fling  off,  to  baffle  in 
the  chase,  to  defeat  of  a  prey ;  to  fling  out,  to 
grow  unruly,  or  outrageous. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thce,/i»^  awajf  ambition ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.  Shaktpeare. 

The  matrons yfimy  their  gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs 
Upon  him.  '^'  CcnoUmm. 

Duncan's  horses, 
Tnmed  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  Btalls,ylim^  oitf, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience.  Shahtpeare. 

How  much  unlike  that  Hector  who  returned 
Clad  in  Achilles'  spoils  ;  when  he,  among 
A  thousand  ships,  like  Jove,  his  lightning  >iyny. 

Dmiham, 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendours yliM^, 
For  his  revolt  yet  faithful  how  they  stood 
Their  glory  withered  !  MHton*t  Paradm  Lort. 

There  eternal  summer  dwells. 
And  west-winds  with  musky  wings 
About  the  cedared  alleys  Jling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells.  MiUom, 

The  angry  beast 
Began  to  kick,  and  Jling,  and  winc«. 
As  if  he  had  been  beside  his  sense.     MudthroM. 
Tis  fate  thlflingt  the  dice  ;  and  as  A^Jiingt, 
Of  kings  makes  peasants,  and  of  peasants  khigf. 

A  heap  of  rocks,  falling,  would  eapel  th«  waters 
out  of  their  places  with  such  a  violence  as  to  Jiing 
them  among  the  highest  clouds.       Bumet't  Theory. 

These  men  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  chace 
to  be  flung  off  by  any  false  steps  or  doubles. 

•^  "^  Addison't  Spectator. 

The  knight  seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so 
small  a  compass,  orJered  all  the   apartmenU  to  be 

flung  open.  "*"• 

I  know  thy  generous  temper  : 
J^tfto  but  the  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it. 
It  straight  takes  lire.  Addiaon*  Cato, 

No  little  scribbler  is  of  wit  so  bare. 
But  has  hi»/ling  at  the  poor  wedded  pair. 

Additon. 

These  are  so  far  from  raising  mountains,  that  they 
overturn  and  Jling  doum  some  of  those  which  were 
before  standing.  Woodward. 

And  when  up  Ludgate-hill  huge  carts  move  slow 
Far  fiom  the  straining  steeds  securely  go. 
Whose  dashing  hoofs  behind  ihcm/i»i^  the  mire. 
And  mark  with  muddy  blots  the  gaadng  squire- 

Oag* 

Every  beam  new  transient  colours /iw^. 
Colours    that    change  whene'er  they  wave  their 

wings.  ^^' 

I,  who  love  to  have  t^JUng 
Both  at  senate-house  and  king. 
Thought  no  method  more  commodious 
Than  to  show  their  vices  odious.  Svi/i, 

It  is  not  noon — the  aun-bow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 


And  roll  Ox^  sheeUd  silver's  waving  nolomr. 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular. 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail. 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.  Byron.  Manfred. 

FLINDERS  (Matthew),  a  modern  and  Eng' 
lish  navigator,  of  respectable  talents,  was  a  native 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  went  to  sea  in  the  merchant 
service.  In  1795  he  sailed  as  midshipman  with 
captain  Hunter  to  New  Holland,  and  was  pro- 
moted in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1801  to  the 
command  of  an  expedition  of  discovery,  consisting 
ofaschooner  of  420  tons  burden,  an  astronomer^ 
botanist,  draftsman,  &c.  We  should  state  that 
lieutenant  Flinders  had  previously  distinguished 
himself  by  the  discovery  of  Bass's  Straits  (be- 
tween New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  land),  in 
conjunction  vnth  the  person  whose  name  they 
bear.  After  surveying  the  western  coast  of  New 
Holland,  in  the  summer  of  1802,  Flinders  was 
obliged  to  return  in  August  1803  to  Port  Jack- 
son, his  vessel  having  been  wrecked  on  a  coral 
reef.  Tlie  crew  and  officers  however  being 
saved,  Mr.  Flinders  embarked  in  the  Cumberland, 
a  boat  of  nineteen  tons  burden,  in  December^ 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  his  papers. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  island  of  Mauritius,  not- 
withstanding he  had  passports  from  the  French 
government,  he  was  croelly  detained,  together  with 
his  books,  his  most  valuable  collection  of  charts 
of  the  coasts  he  had  explored,  and  all  his  papers. 
After  a  captivity  of  more  than  three  years  he  was 
liberated,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  drew  up  an  account  of  his  researches,  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  in  1814,  under  the  title  of 
A  Voyage  to  the  Terra  Australis,  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  discovery  of  that 
vast  country,  in  1801,  1802,  and  1803;  2  vols. 
4to.,  with  a  folio  atlas. 

FLINT,  n.  s.  (     Sax.  pUnt ;  Swed.  Teut.  and 

Flik'ty,  arf;.  S  BeX^.  flint,  from  Sax.  ligent.ik 
fire-stone.— fhorason.  A  semi-pellucid  stone, 
composed  of  crystal  debased,  of  a  blackish-gray, 
of  one  similar  and  equal  substance,  free  from 
veins,  and  naturally  invested  with  a  whitish  crust. 
It  is  sometimes  smooth  and  equal,  more  frequently 
rough:  its  size  is  various.  It  is  well  known  to 
strike  fire  with  steel.  It  is  useful  in  glass-mak- 
ing. Any  thinfij  eminently  or  proverbially  hard. 
The  adjective  signifies  made  of  flint ;  strong;  fiill 
of  stones :  metaphorically,  hard  of  heart ;  cruel  ; 
inexorable. 

For,  certes,  fire  nc  may  not  come  out  of  nothing,  but 
if  it  were  first  in  the  same  thing  naturelly  ;  as  fire  is 
drawne  oat  oifliiUe*  with  stele.  , 

Chaucer.   The  Penones  Tak. 

Your  tears,  a  heart  of  flint 
Might  tender  make.  Spenier. 

Throw  my  heart 
Agsinst  the /in<  and  hardness  of  my  fault. 

ShakMpeare. 

Tyrant  custom 
Ilath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  wa» 
My  thrice -driven  bed  of  down.       Id.   OtheVa. 

Searching  the  window  for  nflmf,  T  found 
This  paper.  '<'•  •^«^*'"  ^««''* 
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GrMitade,  Amorphous  interspersed  in  other  stones,  or 

Ttkjtnfi^JLfiUjf  Tartar's  boaom,  would  peep  forth,  in  nodules,  or  rounded  lumps,  often  perforated, 

And  answei  thanks.  Skakapeare,  very  rarely   crystallised,   in  double   triangular 

Tlo  grihenag  up  ofJ^Htt  In/UtUsf  ground,  and  lay-  pyramids ;  often  also  forming  the  substance  of 

7iiir  chrm  on  heaps,  it  no  good  husband^.  petrifactions,  particularly  of  echinites.     Its  sur- 

«.-.,-  .  Ba«m.^^s/. -^w/ory.  ^^^    generally  uneven    and   wrinkled,    either 

^  I.  the  tame  force  and  the  same  refreshing  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^     ^^^   ^^^^^   ^.^^  ^ 

^"^llnHWh  .t^l^^f^^^^^^  either  calcareous  or  argillaceous.    Its  external 

were  kindled  by  a  beam  from  the  sun.  i*/v4t.        i4rr«  «, 

South'i  Sermona,      lustre,  0  or  1.    Internal  1.    Transparency  2*1, 

To  pave  thy  realm  and  smooth  the  broken  ways,  '      sometimes  nearly  3.     Fracture  conchoidal,  sel- 

Karthfiom  her  womb  a /miy  tribute  pays.       Gay,      dom   imperfectly.      FragmenU,  3.       Hardness 

Juan,  who  saw  tne  Moor's  late  minion  bleed  from  10  to  11.      Specific  gravity  from  2*58  to 

As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  existence,  2'63.     Heated,  It  decrepitates,  whitens,  becomes 

Stood  calling  out  for  bandages  and  line  brittle,  and  opaque,  is  infusible  at  168%  and  is 

And  wished  he  had  been  less  hasty  with  his  ^M#.        barely  softened  by  pure  air;  the  usual  fluxes 

Byrom,      effect  it  as  they  do  quartz.    The  impressions  of 

Flint,  in  natural  history,  a  kind  of  semi-trans-    marine  shells,  and  even  of  leaves,  are  frequently 

parent,  or  not  quite  opaque  stone;  generally  of    found  in  flints,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  their 

a  roundish  form,  and  covered  with  white  crust    having  been  produced  in  the  moist  way,  and 

of  a  smooth,  uniform,  shining  texture ;  so  hard    even  that  some  are  of  modem  formation.    Ac- 

that  they  will  strike  fire  with  steel ;  calcinable    cording  to  Mr.  Weigleb's  analysis,  they  contain 

by  fire,  after  which  they  become  white,  friable,    about  0*80  silex,  0*18  argill,  and  0*02  calx.     Its 

and,  according  to  Henckel,  heavier  than  before,    transitions  are  into  quartz,  calcedony,  cornelian, 

and  soluble  by  acids;  vitrifiable  only  by  the    and    homstone.      It  is   frequently    intimately 

▼ery  violent  heat  of  the  largest  speculums,  such    mixed,  not  only  with  quartz  or  calcedony,  but 

as  that  of  Villette,  and  not  even  by  the  focus  of   even  with  calcareous  spars  and  earth.    It  occurs 

one  of  Tschimhausen's  lenses,  according  to  an    in  primitive,  transition,  secondary,  and  alluvial 

experiment  of  Neumann.    They  are  found  gene-    mountains.    In  the  first  two,  in  metalliferous 

Tally  in  beds  of  chalk  and  of  sand ;  but  never    and  agate  veins.    In  secondary  countries  it  is 

forming  entire  strata  of  rock  as  jasper  does.   By    found  in  puddingstone,  limestone,   chalk,  and 

long  exposure  to  air  and  the  sun  they  seem  to    amygdaloid.    In  chalk  it  occurs  in  great  abund- 

decay,  to  lose  their  lustre,  their  firmness,  uid    ance  in  beds.    These  seem  to  have  been  both 

texture,  and  to  be  changed  to  a  white  calcareous    formed  at  the  same  time.    Werner,  however,  is 

earth  or  chalk.    Hence  they  are  almost  always    of  opinion,  that  the  tuberose  and  many  other 

found  covered  with  a  white  chalky  crust.    They    forms  have  been  produced  by  infiltration. 

are  also  convertible  into  a  calcareous  earth  by       The  method  ot  preparing  flints  for  the  nicest 

fusion,  or  vitrification  with  so  much  fixed  alkali,    operations  in  the  gi^s  trade  is  this  :^-choose  the 

that  they  shall  resolve  into  a  liquid  mass  called    hardest  flints,  such  as  are  black  and  will  resist 

the  liquamen,  or  oil  of  flints.  And  by  precipita-    the  file,  and  will  grow  white  when  calcined  ii« 

tion  from  the  fixed  alkali  by  means  of  acids,    the  fire.    Cleanse  these  of  the  white  crust  that 

Tliis genus ofstones, or silicious earths,  Cronstedt    adheres  to  them;  then  calcine  them  in  a  strong 

considers  as  of  an  intermediate  nature  between    fire,  and  throw  them  while  red-hot  into  cold 

the  quartz  and  jasper ;  both  of  which  it  so  nearly    water ;  wash  off  the  ashes  that  adhere  to  them, 

resembles  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them,    and  powder  them  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  sif^ 

He  characterises  it  thus:  1.   It  is  more  uni-    them  through  a  very  fine  sieve ;  pour  upon  thir 

ibrmly  solid  and  not  so  much  cracked  in  the    powder  some  weak  aquafortis,  or  the  phlegm  ot 

mass  as  quartz,  but  more  pellucid  than  jasper,    aquafortis,  to  dissolve  and  take  up  any  particles 

2.  It  bears  the    air    better    than   jasper,  but    of  iron  it  may  have  got  from  the  mortar;  stir 

worse  than  quartz.    3.  For  the  purpose  of  glass-    this  mixture  several  times;  then  let  it  rest,  and 

making  it  is  better  than  jasper,  but  not  quite  so    in  the  morning  pour  ofl"  the  liquor,  and  wash 

good  as  quartz.    4.  Whenever  it  has  had  an    the  powder  several  times  with  hot  water,  and 

opportunity  of  shooting  into  crystals   those  of   afterwards  dry  it  for  use.    You  will  thus  have  a 

quartz  are  always  found  in  it ;  as  if  the  quartz    powder  for  making  the  purest  glass  as  perfectly 

made  one  of  its  constituent  pauts,  and  had  been    fine  and  faultless  as  if  you  had  used  rock  crystal 

squeezed  out  of  it    This  may  be  seen  in  eve;y    itself.    The  washing  ofl'the  ferraginous  particles 

hollow  flint  and  its  clefts^  which  are  always  filled    with  aquafortis  is  not  necessary  when  the  glass 

up  with  quartz.    5.  It  often  shows  most  evi-    intended  to  be  made  is  to  be  tinged  with  iron 

dent  marks  of  having  been  originally  in  a  soft    afterwards ;  but  when  meant  to  be  a  pure  white, 

sod  slimy  tough  state  like  jelly. — ^To  these  pro-    this  is  the  method  that  will  secure  success. 

perties  the  following  are  added  by  other  authors.        FLINT,  or  Flintshire,  a  county  of  North 

6.  When  broken  it  is  scaly,  generally  unequal,    Wales,  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  part  of 

and  cracks  mto  thin  lamells.     7.   In  a  calcin-    Denbighshire,    which,  intersectine:   it    in   that 

ingheat  it  becomes  opaque,  white,  imd  milky.       direction,  insolates  the  hundred  of  Maylor ;  on 

The  following  is  Mr.  Kirwan*s  description  of   the  south-west  by  a  larger  portion  of  the  same 

the  flint.  -It  is,  says  that  eminent  mineralogist,    county ;  on  the  north  it  abuts  on  the  Irish  Sea  ; 

very  commonly  of  a  yellowish  or  bluish-gray    and  on  the  north-eastitisseparated  from  Cheshire 

cast,  often  grayish-black.    Several  of  these  often    by  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  the  ancient  Seteia 

meet  in  the  same  specimen,  either  in   veins,    estuarium  of  Ptolemy.    This  coimty  is  in  shape 

stripes,  clouds,  or  dots.  a  kind  of  stripe  or  slip  of  land,  partially  sepa- 
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rated  from  a  much  larger  region,  to  which  it  in  a  direction  from  north  1 )  south  as  far  as  the 

previously  helonged,  and  extends  nearly  thirty-  point  of  Moel  yr  Accre  in  the  parish  of  Llanan- 

thrce  miles  in  length,  and,  on  the  average,  about  mon,  where,  reaching  a  further  county,  they  ter- 

ten  in  breadth.    It  is  115  miles  in  circuit,  and  minate  in  the  mountain  Cefndu  in  the  parish  of 

contains  a  superficial  area  of  309  square  miles,  Gwyddelwem.    No  passage  is  obtainable  ovei 

or  197,760  square  acres.  their  heath  clad  summits,  but  by  the  few  bwlchs 

When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  the  por-  that  are  to  be  climbed  for  the  purpose  nearly 

tion  of  country  forming  the  present  county  of  two-thirds  of  their  height,  except  one  opening 

Flint  was  comprised  in  the  territory  of  the  Ordo-  near  Bodferi,  where  a  road  has  been  formra  from 

vices.    This  county,  or  a  certain  portion  of  it,  Holywell  to  Denbigh.    The  soil  of  these  hills  is 

was  long  designated  under  the  appellation  of  of  a  commixture  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  the  ar- 

Tegangle,orTeigengle,  a  term  that  has  been  sup-  gillaceous  is  the  predominant    portion.     The 

posed  to  mean  Fair  £ngland.    After  the  subju-  substrata  of  this  elevated  range  principally  con- 

gation  of  the  Ordovices,  this  district  was  included  sist  of  calcareous  substances, 

among  the  portion  of  the  island  which  constituted  The  other  rivers  of  this  district,  as  we  have  inti- 

the  region  denominated  Britania  secunda.     In  mated,  are  not  naWgable.    The  Clwyd  having 

the  Saxon  dynasty,  the  whole  of  what  constitutes  risen  in  Denbighsnire,  and  watered  that  county, 

the  present  county  of  Flint  was  brought  under  eaters  this  in  the  vicinity  of  Bodfari,  and,  taking 

the  domination  of  those  strangers,  immediately  a  northerly  dirf^rtioii,  empties  itself  into  the  Irish 

after  the  surrender  of  Chester  to  the  arms  of  Sea.    The  Alun,  which  land-dives  in  the  vicinity 

Egbert    It  is  now  in  the  province  of  Canter-  ofMold,  has  its  fountain  head  inthe  same  county; 

bury,  and  included  in  the  two  dioceses  of  St.  and,  after  a  singularly  curious  route  through 

Asaph  and  Chester.    For  the  purposes  of  the  Flintshire,  re-enters  Denbighshire  in  its  course 

administration  of  justice,  it  is  placed  in  the  cir-  to  form  a  confluence  with  me  Dee.  The  Terrig, 

cuit  visited  by  the  judges  of  assize  of  the  west-  Wheler,  £lwy,  &c.,  form  contributary  streams 

em  circuit ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  ^hrival  and  which  furnish  water  for  the  demand  of  numerous 

subsidiary  order,  is  divided  into  five  hundreds,  mills,  and  afford,  for  the  table,  a  supply  of  vari- 

one  city  (St.  Asaph),  which  with  Flint,  Cergrlwy,  ous  and  delicate  fish. 

Cterwys,  Overton,  Rhyddlan,  Holywell,  and  The  natural  productions  of  this  county  are 
Mold,  sends  one  member  to  parliament,  and  more  numerous  and  valuable  than  might  be  ex- 
comprises  twenty-eight  parishes.  This  county  pected  in  a  district  of  so  limited  an  extent.  Its 
gives  the  title  of  earl,  conjoined  with  the  county  mineralogy  has  long  been  an  interesting  subject, 
palatine  of  Chester,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  that  and,  at  a  very  early  period,  Flint  virtually  became 
of  viscount  to  the  family  of  Ashburton :  Gred-  a  mining  county.  The  mineral  line  has  been 
dington  is  a  newly  created  barony  for  the  family  briefly  pointed  out  by  the  accurate  Pennant, 
of  Kenyon.  Flintshire  sends  one  member  to  who  divides  it  into  two  parts,  the  highland  and 
parliament  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  eight  the  lowland  tracts.  The  former,  he  observes, 
contributary  boroughs.  commences  near  Disertb,  where  the  rocky  ridge 

In  a  comparative  view,  though  this  cannot  be  called  Dalor-goch  impends  over  the  fertUe  ara- 

called  a  mountainous  country,  yet  both  as  to  ble  champaign  lands  of  the  Rhuddlan  vale.  The 

soil  and  surface  it  is  considerably  diversified,  course  southward  runs  through  the  parishes  of 

Some  of  its  ridges  have  rather  sharp  escarpments ;  Cwm,  Tremeirchion,  and  Caerwys.     The  small 

but  generally  the  hills  fall  in  gentle  slopes,  de-  valley  of  Bodfari  occasions  an  interjacent  break 

scending  into  fertile  vales,  through  which  mean-  of  continuity ;  part  of  the  line  is  again  found, 

der  several  pleasing  and  useful  streams.     From  passing  through  Skeifiog  and  Nannerdi ;  whence, 

the  shore  of  the  Dee,  the  only  navigable  stream,  near  the  town  of  Mold,  it  makes  a  cousiderable 

the  land  suddenly  rises  for  three  or  four  miles  in  detour  through  the  parish  of  Northop,  and  then 

fine  equalities,  consisting  of  an  argillaceous  soil  exhibits  its  front  to  those  of  Halkin,  Holywell, 

highly  productive  in  com  and  grass.    Beyond  Whiteford,  lianasa,  Gwaenyscor,  and  Meliden. 

this,  in  the  vicinity  of  Halken,  a  oiountainous  The  second  division  is  separated  from  the  first 

tract  mns  for  a  considerable  extent  nearly  parallel  by  a  deep  depression  of  the  previously  elevated 

with  the  river,  the  upper  parts  of  which  present  line  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Rhos  Esmor; 

a  sterile  appearance ;  but  the  interior  is  incalcu-  and  numerous  coal  and  other  mines  are  often 

lably   rich,  abounding  in  minerals,  lead,  and  found  in  the  flat  surface,  on  the  western  side  of 

calamine,  ihterspersed  with  immense  strata  of  the  lower  portion.  With  Mold  Mountain  the  land 

limestone ;  and  the  lower  parts  are  diversified  rises  again,  and  the  mineral  tract  takes  a  south- 

with  well  wooded  dingles,  that,  coming  from  the  erly  course,  as  previously  stated,  through  the 

cwms  of  the  hills,  open  their  embouchures  to  the  adjacent  county  of  Denbigh.    T^e  central  and 

tide  river.    The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  western  parts  of  the  former,  extending  from 

in  general  flat,  particularly  towards  the  sea;  but  Dalar-goch  to  Rhos  Esmor,  consist  of  calcareous 

yields  excellent  corn  and  grass.    The  eastern  strata  ^t  produce  limestone  of  excellent  quality; 

part  has  a  line  of  elevation  whose  escarpment  and,  in  many  instances,  approximating  to  several 

races  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  and  forms  a  bold  fron-  kinds  of  foreign  marble.    On  the  eastem  side  of 

tier,  well  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  this  tract  the  composite  matter  begins  to  alter, 

Clwydian  Hill,  the  insolated  summits  of  which,  trapping,  or  rather  changing  into  a  mixed  sort  of 

Moel  Arthur,  Moel  Fenlli,  Moel  y  Famma,  are  silicious  substance  varying  as  to  degrees  of  purity, 

conspicuous  at  an  immense  distance.     These  denominsEted  chert.     Below  this,  :i  dark-looking 

form  a  chain  of  varied  elevation,  commencing  at  shivery  shale,  becomin*^  firiable  when  exposed  to 

Prestatyn,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  extending  the  atmosphere,  commences  near  Rhos  Esmor ; 
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and  so  far  as  the^  decomposable  strata  occur  iu  limestone  strata  in  immense  musses  w  rocks  thaf 
larger  or  smaller  quantities,  lead  ore  is  found,  form  the  matrices  of  different  ores,  useful  for 
Immediately  as  the  shale  disappears,  freestone  various  purposes,  but  especially  for  the  roanu- 
exhibits  capabilities  for  quarrying  useful  stone ;  facturing  of^  porcelain  and  delft-ware  :  large 
and  rich  veins  of  coal  lie  subjacent,  though  at  a  quantities  are  sent  to  the  Staflfordshire  and  Shrop- 
great  depth.  The  coal  strata  extend  to  the  mar-  shire  potteries,  where  it  is  abo  used  for  commi- 
gin  of  the  Dee  estuary,  under  whose  bed  they  nuting  calcined  flints.  Among  other  kinds  of 
dip,  the  grass  on  the  opposite  side  appearing  spars,  the  curious  double  reflecting  species,  the 
again  in  the  peninsulatea  tract,  constituting  the  crystallum,  vel  Spatum  islandictim,  is  not  un- 
hundred  of  \Viral  in  Cheshire ;  and  further  in  frequently  found.  Petroleum,  or  rock  oil,  is 
the  same  noith-easterly  direction  beyond  the  often  met  with  in  the  limestone  strata. 
Mersey  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  The  sud-  At  Holywell  is  a  fountain  dedicated  to  St. 
den' changes  in  the  strata  are  as  strikingly  obser-  Winifred,  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
vable,  particularly  near  Nennerct,  where  the  endowed  with  miraculous  medicinal  properties, 
transition  is  demonstrable  at  first  sight ;  lime-  but  the  celebrity  of  the  well  has  suffered  great 
."ttone  rocks  forming  one  side  of  the  vale,  and  abatement  of  late  years.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished 
ledges  composed  of  shivery  shale  the  other  oppo-  by  its  extreme  coldness  and  purity.  Part  of  Flint- 
sing  declivity.  Both  the  limestone  and  chert  shire  affords  good  pasturage,  together  with  large 
are  of  unknown  depth ;  because  neither  the  natu-  harvests  of  excellent  wheat,  and  other  grain, 
ral  fissures,  nor  the  mineral  veins  that  cross  them  which  is  principally  exported  to  Liverpool.  It 
in  lines  ofgeneral  but  various  bearings,have  hither-  is  also  a  considerable  breeding  county  of  small 
to  been  &&omed.  The  minerals  of  those  tracts  are  black  cattle.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  reared  a 
lead  ores  of  various  kinds,  and  degrees  of  estimated  vast  numberof  bees,  and  made  a  liquor  from  the 
value;  lapis  calaminaris,  and  another  species  of  honey,  called  metheglin.  It  is  now  not  much 
zinc  Uiat  forms  in  some  processes  a  substitute  used.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  copper 
of  calamine,  known  by  the  miners  under  the  and  brass,  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  near 
denomination  of  black-jack.  At  onetime  a  green  Holywell.  Here  are  made  bolts,  nails,  sheathing 
lead  ore  was  discovered  in  the  Halken  Moun-  for  vessels,  and  plates  of  all  descriptions;  as  also 
tain,  of  such  an  obstinate  tenacity  as  to  resist  copper  pans  of  large  dimensions,  for  the  evapo- 
the  reductive  force  of  a  powerful  blast-furnace  ration  of  salt.  These  works  were  established  in 
before  it  would  give  out  its  metal ;  which  the  year  1765,  and  belong  to  the  mining  com- 
amounted  to  about  thirteen  hundred  weight  per  panics  of  the  island  of  Anglesea.  The  other 
ton.  The  gravel-ore  found  in  what  the  miners  manu&ctures  are  of  cotton  and  pottery, 
denominate  flats,  that  is,  a  loose  stratum  com-  Flint,  in  geography,  the  capital  of  Flint- 
posed  of  sand  and  stones,  consists  of  a  kind  of  shire,  in  North  Wales.  It  is  commodiously  seated 
holders  and  tumblers,  formed  of  a  mineral  on  the  river  Dee ;  and  though  it  is  but  a  small 
rounded  and  polished  on  the  sur&ce  by  force  of  place  it  has  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a  mayor, 
agitating  waters.  The  lumps  are  of  various  sizes,  two  bailiffs,  and  inferior  officers.  In  conjunction 
from  that  of  a  hazel  nut  to  pieces  weighing  several  with  Holywell,  Mold,  St.  Asaph,  Rhydd  Ian,  Over- 
tons.  The  quality  is  nearly  similar  to  the  pot-  ton,  Csrwys,  and  Csrgwrlv,  it  returns  one  repre- 
ters'  ore.  Lapis  calaminaris  is  found  in  great  sentative.  The  voters,  inhabitants  paying  scot 
quantities^jiarticularly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  and  lot,  are  about  1200 ;  the  returning  officer  is 
county.  Tnis  generally  lies  in  a  matrix  of  lime-  tlie  mayor  of  Flint.  It  was  formerly  noted  for  its 
stone  or  chert.  It  assumes  various  colors,  viz.  castle,  where  Richard  II.  took  shelter  on  his  arrival 
yellow,  green,  red,  brown,  or  black,  and  is  of  from  Ireland;  and  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
different  degrees  of  harness,  and  much  various  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Tliis  castle  stands  close 
sur&ce :  some  is  reticulated  like  corroded  bones,  to  the  sea  on  a  rock,  which  in  various  parts 
and  other  kinds  appear  similar  to  indurated  wax.  forms  several  feet  of  its  foundation.  It  covers 
Another  species  of  zinc,  pseudo-galena,  or  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  but  is  now  in 
black-jack,  is  obtained  in  large  quantities,  and  ruins.  It  is  204  miles  north-west  of  Lon- 
is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  fair  substitute  for  cala-  don,  and  twelve  miles  and  a  half  W.N.W.  of 
mine.    The  appearance   is  metalline,  and  the  Chester. 

color    generally  a  bluish-gray.     Coals,  it  has  FLIPP,  n.  «.  A  cant  word.    A  liquor  mucli 

been  observed,  are  found  in  great  plenty,-  and  used  in  ships,  made  by  mixing  beer  with  spirits 

the  coal   district  in  this  county  extends  in  a  and  sugar. 

south-easterly  direction,  commencing  at  Llanasa,  The  urpavlin  anH  swabber  in  lolliug  at  Madaj^aa- 
through  the  parishes  of  Whitefond,  Holywell,  car,  with  some  dmnken  sunbamt  whoxe,  over  a  can 
Flint,  and  Northop,  terminating  in  Hawarden.  oiJUp.                                                      DmnU, 
The  dip  of  the  veins  varies  considerably,  both  as  FLIPPANT,  adj,  j     A  word  of  no  greal  au- 
to bearing  and  inclination;  it  is  in  general  from  Flip'pantly,  <«/».  Jthority,  probably  derived 
one  yard  in  four  to  twd  in  three.    The  beds  are  from  flip-flap. — Johnson,     from  Goth,  pleip-in, 
also  of  different  thicknesses,  from  two  feet  to  five  nimble.    Thomson.  It  is  applied  only  to  speech, 
yards,  producing  coal  of  several  qualities,  use-  and  signifies  a  nimble,  flowing,  prating,  use  of  the 
ful  in  various  branches  of  manufacture ;  as  well  t  ngue ;  pert ;  saucy ;  petulant, 
as  answerable  to  the  demands  for  culinary  pur-  Eyde'^  flippmt  stile  there  pleasantly  curvets, 
poses.     Canal  coal,  though  not  of  the  first  kind,  gijji"  tj,  ,harp  wit  on  states  and  princes  whets  ; 
possesses  a  very  desirable  quality  for  lime-burning,  So  Spain  coald  not  escape  bis  laughter's  spleen, 
and    is  found  in   extensive  beds.      Chert,   the  None  but  himself  must  choose  the  king  and  quern, 
petrosilex  of  Cronstedt,  here  accompanies  \he  ManM. 
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An  excellent  anatomist  promised  to  dissect  a  vo> 
man's  longue,  and  examine  whether  there  may  not 
be  in  it  certain  juices,  which  render  it  so  wonderfully 
voluble  otfiippant.  Additon, 

Away  ^iihJUppant  epilogues.       Thomson, 

FLIRT,  t;.  a.,  v,  n.  &  n.  s.  j     From  Sax.  }:lic- 
Flibta'tion,  n.  «.  Jcefuan;     Gothic 

.fieiroy  flygra^  to  flutter.  Skinner  thinks  it  formed 
from  the  sound.  To  move  any  instrument  back- 
wards and  forwards  rapidly;  putting  a  lady's 
&ce  in  quick  motion ;  hence  it  has  been  applied 
to  the  state  of  the  mind  and  feelings  indicated 
by  such  movemenL  Hence  a  flirt  is  one  who 
loves  to  attract  notice ;  who  holds  out  and  em- 
ploys this  or  any  other  signal  for  admiration. 
It  also  means  a  young  woman  forward  and  pert. 
The  verb  is  likewise  used  in  the  sense  of  jeering 
and  gibing. 

Scurvy  knave,  I  am  none  of  his  flirt  gilla ;  I  am 
none  of  his  ski  ins  mates.  Shaktp^are, 

Permit  some  happier  man 
Tu  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan.    Donet. 
Several  yonngflirti  about  town  had  a  design  to  cast 
as  out  of  the  ^hionable  world.  Addison. 

In  unfurling  the  fan  are  several  little  flir^  and  vi- 
brations, as  also  gradual  and  deliberate  openings. 

Id,  SpeckUor, 
When  waggish  boys  the  stunted  besom  ply. 
To  rid  the  slabby  pavement  pass  not  by 
Ere  thou  hast  held  their  hands ;  some  heedless  yZirl 
Will  overspread  thy  calves  with  spattering  dirt. 

Gay, 
Before  you  pass  the'  imaginary  sights. 
While  the  spread  fan  o'ershadee  your  closing  eyes. 
Then  give  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vision  fli6s.       Popt. 

A  muslin  flounce,  made  very  full,  would  give  a 
very  agreeable  y7trta/u>»  air.  Id, 

Dick  the  scavenger 
FUrts  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  Walpole's  face. 

Swifi, 
Love  had  made  Catherine  make  each  lover's  fortune. 

Unlike  our  own  half-chaste  Elizabeth, 
Whose  avarice  all  disbursements  did  importune. 

If  History  the  grand  liar  ever  saith 
The  tmth  j   and  though  Grief  her  old   age  might 
shorten,' 
Because  she  put  a  fsvonrite  to  death  ; 
Her  vile  ambiguous  method  of  flirtation. 
And  stingineis,  disgrace  her  sex  and  station. 

Byron. 

FLTTy  V.  n.  &  adj. )     jy^sx.  flitter ;  and  from 
Flit^tino.  )  to  fleet    To  remove ;  to 

fly  away ;  to  flutter ;  to  rove  on  the  wing ;  to  be 
fleet  or  unstable;  swift;  nimble.  In  Scotland,  a 
cant  term  for  a  clandestine  abandonment  of  one 
place  for  another  to  avoid  the  payment  of  rent. 

For  whan  that  richesse  shineth  bright. 
Love  recovereth  ayen  his  light ; 
And  whan  it  faileth  he  woly7if. 
And  as  she  greveth  so  greveth  it. 

Chtmeer.  Romttunt  of  the  Rom. 
How  oft  do  they    [angels]   their  silver  bowers 
leave. 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want ! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  tkyes,  like  flying  pursuivant. 
Against  fowU  feendee  to  ayd  us  militant. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qmene, 
His  gmdf  tng  ghost  did  strive. 
With  the  frail  flesh ;  at  last  it  flitted  is» 
Whither  the  aonls  do  die  of  men  that  live  amiss. 

Id 


So  hardly  he  the  ^iV^  life  does  win. 
Unto  her  native  prison  to  return.  Id* 

He  stopt  at  once  the  passage  of  his  wind. 
And  the  free  soul  to  flitting  air  resigned.  Dryden, 
Which  fastened,  by  the  foot,  iheflittit^  bird. 

Id,  JEneid. 
Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  fate  ! 
Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to^fsl  in  air.         Pope, 
He  flitted  to  and  fro  a  dancing  light. 
Which  all  ^i^ho  saw  it  followed  wrong  or  right. 

Bgron, 

FLITCH,  n.  s.  Sax.  plicce;  Dan.  flycke; 
Tr.fleche,  flochc. — Skinner.  Icel.  Hycht,  pro- 
bably from  flaha  (Goth.^),  to  divide-.  The 
side  of  a  hog  salted  and  cured. 

But  heretofore  'twas  thought  a  sumptuous  least. 
On  birthdays,  festivals,  or  days  of  state, 
A  salt  dry  fliteh  of  bacon  to  prepare ; 
If  they  had  fresh  meat,  twas  delicious  fare . 

DrydenU  Juoet^. 
He  sometimes  accompanies  the  present  with  ^fliuk 
of  bacon.*  Addison, 

While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  JUtch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  frycd.  Bwi/t, 

FLITTERMOUSE,  n.  «.  Vespertilio;  from 
flit  and  mouse.    The  bat;  the  winged  mouse. 

FLITTING,  n.$.  Sax.  phZy  scandal.  An 
ofifence ;  a  fault ;  a  fiulure ;  a  desert. 

Thou  tellest  my  flittings,  put  my  tears  into  thy 
bottle.  Psalms, 

FLIX,  n.  $.  Corrupted  from  flax.  Down; 
fur ;  soft  hair. 

With  his  lolled  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey; 
His  warm  breath  blows  herflix  up  as  she  lies : 

She  trembling  creeps  upon  the  ground  away. 
And  looks  back  to  him  with  beseeching  eyes. 

Dryden. 

FLOATy  v.  n.,  v.  a.,  n.  s.  &  adj.  Sax.  pleoat ; 
Tt.  flatter .  See  Fleet.  To  swim  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ;  to  be  buoyant  in  any  fluid, 
whether  water  or  air :  to  cover  with  water ;  as  to 
float  a  meadow:  to  let  water  into  dock:  to 
render  buoyant  on  its  surface,  the  ships  that  may 
be  laid  up.  The  noun  is  applied  to  any  body  so 
contrived  or  formed  as  tb  swim  on  the  water. 

The  statue  of  Venus,  glorious  for  to  see. 
Was  nekeflffleetmg  in  the  large  see. 

Chaucer.  Knightes  Tale, 
At  last  far  off  they  many  islandes  spy. 
On  every  side^tiii^  the  floodes  among : 
Then  said  the  knight,  <  Lo !  I  the  land  descry  : 
Therefore,  old  Syre !  thy  course  doe  thereunto  apply.' 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qmiine. 
When  the  sea  was  calm  all  boau  alike 
Shewed  masterfhip  infloatit^.         Shahspeare, 
The  hindrance  to  stay  well  is  the  extreme  length 
of  a  ship,  especially  if  she  be  floaiy,  and  want  sharp- 
ness of  way  forwards.  Raleigh, 
Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate. 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyps 
l*hat  sparkling  biased  ,  his  other  parts  be»idet 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large 
hey  floating  many  a  rood.  MUten* 
You  will  find  this  to  be  a  very  choice  bait,  some* 
times  casting  a  little  of  it  into  the  place  where  yov 
floaS  swims.                                                        Walton, 

What  divine  monsters.  O  ye  gods,  were  these 
ThoX  float  in  air,  and  fly  upon  the  seas !        Dryden. 
A  passage  for  the  weary  people  make ; 
With  osier ,/Ioalt  the  standing  water  strow. 
Of  massy  stones  make  bridges,  if  it  Cow.        Id. 
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Hif  roiy  wremth  wu  dropt  not  long  before,    . 
Bom  by  the  tide  of  wine,  andfloatimg  on  the  floor. 

Fhmiimg  rieioiu  make  not  deep  inpremions  enough 
to  leave  in  the  mind  clear,  distinct,  laating  ideaa. 

Venice  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  great  town  half 
4eaUd  by  a  delnge.  Adduom  on  Italjf, 

Swift  they  descend,  with  wing  to  wing  conjoined, 
Sfrotch  their  broad  plumes,  and^ItMU  upon  the  wind. 

Pope. 
Now  smoaks  with  showers  the  misty  moontain- 
gronnd. 
And' /louttd  fields  lie  undistinguished  round.         Id, 
Descending  flames  the  dusky  shrine  illume, 
Fire  the  wet  wood,  the  sacred  bull  consume  ; 
Winged  from  the  sea  the  gathering  mists  arise. 
And  Jloaiing  waters  darken  all  the  skies.  Darwin, 
When  slowly  ylbaliM^  down  the  azure  ski«i 
A  crimson  cloud  flashed  on  his  startled  sight. 

Whose  skirtt  gay  sparkling  with  unnumbered  dyes. 
Launched  the  long  billowy  trails  of  fliekery  light. 

Beattis, 
It  is  a  pleasaut  voyage  perhaps  to  float 
Like  Pycrho,  on  a  sea  of  speculation , 
But  what  if  carrying  sail  capsize  the  boat ! 
You  wise  men  don*t  know  much  of  navigation. 

iJyfVttm 

The  floating  robe  around  him  folding 
Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  columned  aisl^^ 

With  dread  beheld — with  gloom  beholding 
The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 

£tyrM».  The  Brido  of  Ahifdoo. 

Float  is  also  used  for  a  quantity  of  timber 
bound  together  with  rafters  athwart,  and  put  into 
a  river  to  be  conveyed  down  the  stream ;  and 
even  sometimes  to  carry  burdens  down  a  river. 

Float-Boards,  boards  fixed  to  water-wheeli 
of  under-shot  mills,  serving  to  receive  the  im- 
pulse of  the  stream,  whereby  the  wheel  is  car- 
ried round.  See  Mill  and  Wheel.  It  is  no 
advantage  to  have  too  great  a  number  of  float- 
boards;  because,  when  they  are  all  struck  by 
the  water  in  the  best  manner  that  it  can  be  brought 
to  come  against  them,  the  sum  of  all  the  impulses 
will  be  but  equal  to  the  impulse  made  against 
one  float-board  at  right  angles,  by  all  the  water 
coming  out  of  the  penstock  through  the  opening, 
so  as  to  take  place  on  the  float-board.  The  best 
rule  in  this  case  is,  to  have  just  so  many,  that 
each  of  them  may  come  out  of  the  water  as  soon 
as  possible,  after  it  has  received  and  acted  with 
its  full  impulse.  As  to  the  length  of  the  floal- 
board,  it  may  be  regulated  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  mill.    See  Mill. 

Float-Stove,  a  sub-species  of  the  indi- 
visible quartz  of  Mohs.,  or  spongiform  quartz  of 
Jameson.  Color  dirty  white.  In  porous,  mas- 
sive, and  tuberose  forms,  and  dull  internally. 
Fracture  coarse  earthy :  feebly  translucent  on 
the  edges.  Soft,  but  its  minute  particles  are  as 
hard  as  quartz.  Rather  brittle.  Feels  meagre 
and  rough,  and  emits  a  grating  noise  when  the 
finger  is  drawn  across  it.  Specific  gravity  0*49  Its 
constituents  are,  silica  98,  carbonate  of  lime  2. 
It  occurs  in  crusting  flint,  or  in  imbedded  masses 
in  a  secondary  limestone  at  St.  Ouen  near  Paris. 

FIX>CK,  n.  s.  k.v.tu  Sax.  plocc ;  Goth,  and 
Teat,  flock:  DMuflok^  a  multitude,  it  Gr.  Xoxoc» 
a  troop.  A  company;  usually,  a  company  of 
birds  or  beasts ;  sometimes  of  men ;  but  especially 


of  sheep,  as  distinguished  from  herds,  which  die 
of  oxen.    To  gather  in  crowds,  or  laige  numben 

The  heathen  that  had  fled  out  of  Judea  came  t 
Kicanor  by  floeka,  2  Jfoc.  xiv.  14, 

A-morwe  whan  the  day  began  to  spring. 
Uprose  our  hoste  and  woe  our  aller  cok. 
And  gaderd  us  togeder  in  tk  flock. 
And  forth  we  riden,  a  litol  mnre  than  pas 
Unto  the  watering  of  Seint  Thomas. 

Chameer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  2Wff« 
Even  all  the  nation  of  unfortuaace 
And  fatall  birds  about  thnn  flocked  were 
Such  as  by  nature  men  abhorre  and  hate. 

Spcnter*s  Faerie  Queen*, 
She  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame, 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother. 
How  will  she  love  when  the  rich  golden  ahaft 
Hath  killed  the>bdk  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her.  Shakapeare.   Tteclfih  Night. 

Many  young  gentlemen ^Kudk  to  him  every  day,  and 
flfct  the  time  carelessly.  Slutkepeaate, 

S:ilp3,  when  the  people ylocAed  about  him,  and  that 
one  said.  The  psople  come  wondering  about  you  as  if 
it  were  to  aee  some  strange  beast.  No,  saith  be,  it  is 
to  see  a  man  vhicb  Diogenes  sought  with  his  lanthom 
at  noon-day.  Bacon, 

The  world's  Great  Light  his  lowly  state  hath  blessed. 
And  left  his  Heaven  to  be  a  shej  herd  base : 
Thousand  sweet  songs  he  to  bin  pipe  addressed : 
Swift  rivers  stood,  beasts,  trec»,  Clones  ran  apaee. 
And  serpents  fi«w  to  hear  his  softest  strains; 
He  fed  hit  flock  where  rolling  Jordan  reigns  ; 
There  took  our  ragji,  gave  us  his  robes,  and  bore  our 
pains.  Fletehet^M  Purple  Island, 

Russet  lawns  and  fallows  gray 
Where  the  nlMiag  flocks  do  stray.  Milton, 

All  these,  and  more,  cam*  flocking ;  but  with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp.  Id.  Paradiee  Loet, 

People  do  not  flodk  to  courts  so  much  for  their 
majesties'  service,  as  for  making  their  fortunes. 

L*Eitraftgo. 
France  has  a  a  sheep  by  her,  to  shew  that  the  riches 
of  the  country  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  pasturage. 

^uiiison.  . 
For  there  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  full. 
The  lion,  and  the  libbard,  and  the  bear 
Graze  with  the  fearless  yVodU;  all  bask  A  noon 
Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 
Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  common  stream. 

Coufper. 

Flock,  n.  t.  From  floccus ;  Gr.  n-Xococ*  A. 
lock  of  wool. 

A  house  well-fumishcd  shall  be  thine  to  keep. 
And,  for  9.  flock  bed,  I  can  shear  my  sheep.  Dryden, 

FLODDEN,  FiiODDONyOr  Flowdem,  a  village 
of  England,  in  Northumberland,  on  the  Till,  be- 
tween the  Glen  and  the  Tweed,  five  miles  north  of 
Wooler.  Near  it  the  well-known  battle  of  that 
name  was  fought,  on  the  9th  September,  1513,  be- 
tween the  Scots,  under  king  James  IV.,  and  the 
English  under  the  earl  of  Surrey.  The  command 
of  the  van  was  allotted  to  the  earl  of  Huntlev ; 
the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Argyle  commanded  the 
Highlanders  under  James ;  and  the  earls  of  Craw 
ford  and  Montrose  led  the  body  of  reserve.  The 
earl  of  Surrey  gave  the  command  of  his  van  to 
his  son,  the  lord  admiral ;  his  right  wing  was 
commanded  by  his  other  son.  Sir  Edward  How 
ard ;  and  hu  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable. 
The  Vearwas  commanded  by  the  earl  himself 
lord  Dacres,  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley.  Unde« 
those  leaders  served  the  flower  of  all  the  nobility 
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and    gentry  then  in   England.      Lord   Hume  mourned  o?er  his  body ;  and  it  appeared  that  he 

served  under  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Mon-  had  receiyed  two  mortal  wounds,  one  through 

'  rose,  and  Hepburn  earl  of  Bothwel  was  in  the  the  trunk  with  an  arrow,  and  the  other  on  the 

h;ar.   -The  first  motion  of  the  English  army  was  head  with  a  ball.    His  coat  of  armour  was  pie- 

ny  the  loxd  admiral,  who  suddenly  wheeled  to  sented  to  queen  Catharine,  who  inforaied  her 

the  right,  and  seized  a  pass  at  Milford,  where  he  husband,  then  in  France,  of  the  Tictory  over  the 

planted  his  artillery  so  as  to  command  the  most  Scots.    The  loss  on  both  sides  in.  this  engage- 

]$loping  part  of  the  ascent  where  the  Scots  were  ment  is   &r   from   being  ascertained  ;  though 

drawn  up;  and  it  did  great  execution.    The  Polydore  Virgil,  who  lived  at  the  time,  mentions 

Scots  had  not  foreseen  this  manoeuvre ;  and  it  the  loss  of  the  English  at  5000,  and  Uiat  of  the 

put  them  into  such  disorder,  that  the  earl  of  Scots  at  10,000. 

Huntley  found  it  necessary  to  attack  the  lord  FLOG,  v. a.    h^i. ftagrum.  To  lash;  to  whip; 

admiral;  which  he  did  with  so  much  fury  that  to  chastise. 

he   drove  him  from  his  post ;  and  the  conse-  The  schoolmuter't  joy  it  to  itog.                (te. 

quence  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  English,  had  ^.t  /\nr*           £                 o            i         i» 

not  his  precipitate  retreat  been  covered  by  some  J.A-UUU,  n.  ».  &  w.  o.  j     baxon,  plot) ;  from 

squadrons  ofhorse  under  the  lord  Dacres,  which  ^  Ky^^^^'J^'     ^  ,    J,^\  ^^^^V^  *?  ^^V 

gave  the  lord  admiral  an  opportunity  of  rallying  p^'  */*^  ^"^^--fl^'  ^^9-  y^^i  rT.Jlot.    A 

and  new  forming  his  men.    The  earl  of  Surrey  ?^yj>{  water;  the  sea;  a  river;  a  deluge;  an 

now  advanced  to  the  front,  so  that  the  English  "»"n<la^on ;  flow ;  flux ;  as  opposed  to  ebb  and 

army  formed  one  continued  line,  which  galled  ^J"*  *  ^^^  swellmg  of  a  nver  by  ram,  or  any 

the  Scots  with  perpetual  discharges  of  their  ar-  ™^''  ^'^^'  .J"^  medical  science,  catamenia. 

tilleryand  bows.    The  Highlanders,  as  usual,  ^e  verb  signifies  to  deluge ;  to  cover  with  water, 

impatient  to  come  to  a  close  fight,  and  to  share  floodgate  is  an  arUficial  means  of  admittmg,  or 

in  the  honor  of  the  day,  which  they  now  thought  «?»"dmg,  water  at  pleasure :  it  is  placed  across 

their  own,  rushed  down  the  declivity  with  tiieir  a  "ver,  or  a  water-course,  for  this,  purpose;  used 

broad  swords,  but  without  order  or  discipline,  generally,  for  whatever  impedes,  or  introduces, 

and  before  the  rest  of  the  army,  particularly  the  ^^^^^*  or  any  other  fluid :  it  is  sometimes  used  in 

division  under  loid  Hume,  advanced  to  support  *  metaphoncal  sense. 

them.     Their  impetuosity,  however,  made  a  con-  -And  whanne  ho  was   putt  oat  in  the  flood,  the 

siderable   impression  upon  the  main  battle  of  <lo«ghtlr  of  Pharao  took  him  up  and  nnriscbide  him 

the  English ;  and,  the  king  bringing  up  tlie  earl  ^^  *»»'  *  «>»«•                                Widif.    Dedia. 

of  Bothwers  reserve,  the  battle  became   general  Hib  dominion  shall  be  also  from  the  one  aea  to  the 

and  doubtful :  but  by  this  time  the  lord  admiral,  <^^h  and  from  the  flood  unto  the  world's  end. 

having  again  formed  his  men,  came  to  the  assist*  Ptalm  Uxii.  8. 

ance   of  his  father,   and   charged  the   division  ,  J^'*/*'**'**"''  ^^  Phabus.  this  is  my  request, 

under  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Montrose,  who  i?°  *^"  ""»™*=^*'  ^  V.  "**"  "*°  ?'*'""  **'"')' 

were  marching  up. to  support  the  Highlanders,  wkT'"  ,T*' •"      t ?r"V*!?    r 

.         .kJTi.-        }  A  \-       «*     J     .  Which  m  the  signe  shal  be  of  the  Leon, 

among  whom  the  king  and  his  attendants  were  a,    ^^^  ^j,/,^        ,^^  ^  ^^ 

now  fightmg  on  foot;  while  Stanley,  making  a  That  five  fadome  at  the  lest,  it overspring 

circuit  round  the  hill,  attacked  the  Highlanders  jhe  highest  rock  in  Armorike  Breiaigne, 

in  the  rear.    Crawford  and  Montrose,  not  being  And  let  this  yfoo«f  endurm  yeres  twaine. 

seconded  by  the  Humes,  were  routed ;  and  thus  Chaucer.     The  FranUeleinea  Tak* 

all  that  part  of  the  Scottish  army   which  was  Like  a  great  water-yfo^f  that  tombling  low, 

engaged  under  their  king,  was  completely  sur-  yrom  Uic  high  mountaines,  threaies  to  overthrow, 

rounded  by  the  division  of  the  English  under  with  suddein  fury,  all  the  fertile  playne, 

Surrey,  Stanley,  and  the  lord  admiral.     In  this  And  the  sad  husbandman's  long  hope  doth  throw 

terrible  situation,  James  acted  with  a  coolness  Adowne  the  streame,  and  all  his  vnwes  make  vayne  ; 

not  common  to  his  temper.     He  drew  up  his  Nor  bounds,  nor  banks,  his   headlong  usiae    may 

men  in  a  circular  form,  and  their  valor  more  susUyne.                   Speiuer'$  Faerie  Queone, 

than  once  opened  the  ranks  of  the  English,  or  Yet  there  the  steel  stoid  not;  but  inly  bato 

obliged  them  to  stand   aloof,  and    again   have  Deep  in  his  aci.h,  and  opened  wide  a  tedfloodgaie, 

recourse  to  their  bows  and  artillery-.     The  chief  Spencer, 

of  the  Scottish  nobility  made  fresh  attempts  to  You  see  this  confluence;  this  great ^iOf2 of  visiters, 

prevail  with  James  to  make  his  escape  while  it  Shaktpeate, 

was  practicable ;  but  he  obstinately  continued  When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  ^jemx. flood, 

the  fight.     He  saw  the  earls  of  Montrose,  Craw-  B^t  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man? 

ford,  Argyle,  and  Lennox,  iall  by  his  side,  with  ^^' 

tlie  bravest  of  his  men  lying  dead  on  the  spot ;  ^^•^  ^^^  ^^«  ^^^^^  "^""^^  ^~*^«'  ^*'»  ihe flood  ? 

and,  darkness  now  coming  on,  he  himself  was  «      jj^^j       jrnr. 

kill^  by  an  unknown  hand.    The  English  were  k.^ITH"'-^^' "^    v         7*^^:    „  ^a 

/jr^i.        '  ^         ^t-       uj        '1          <  Burkmgham  s  army  is  dispersed  and  scattered. 

Ignorant  of  the  victory  they  had   gained ;  and  Id   Rkhmrd  Hi 

had  actually  retreated  from  the  field  of  battle,  We  seek  to  know  the  moving  of  each  sphere, 

with  a  design   of  renewing   it   next   morning.  And  the  s:range  cause  o*  the' ebbs  and  >orf«  of  Nile. 

This  disaster  was  evidently  owing  to  the  ro-  Daoiea, 

mantic  disposition  of  the  kinj?,  and  to  the  want  His  youth,  and  want  of  experience  in  mariUme  ser- 

of  discipline  among  his  soldiers;  though  some  vice,  had  somewhat   been  shrewdly  touched,  even 

writers  have  ascribed  it  to  the  treachery  of  lord  before  the  sluices  and  floodgatee  of  popular  liberty 

Hume.     Many  of  James>  domestics  knew  and  were  yet  set  open.                                       ffcMoN. 
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rhoM  ihMi  have  the  good  foiiaiio  of  mlteanyvg,  Britain,  Mr.  Flood,  in  two  able  speeches,  in 

•r  being  delivered,  escape  by  mernnt  of  their  floods,  gisted,  that  the  simple  repeal  of  this  act  was  no 

revelling  the  hamoort  from  their  longs.        Harocjf,  security  against    similar  future    claims ;    and. 

There  the  compenions  of  his  fall,  o'erwhelmed  though  he  was  supported  by  only  three  members 

Withy9botf«  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestaous  fire,  in  the  Irish  parliament,   yet  his  doctrine  was 

He  soon  discerns.                                        MiUom.  soon  after  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  British 

Or  thence  from  Niger yipod  unto  Atlas  monnt,  parliament,  who  passed  an  act  renouncing  the 

rhe  kingdoms  of  Almanzor,  Fea,  and  Sua,           /d.  claim  for  ever.     In  November,  1783,  a  violent 

All  dwellings  else  altercation  took  place  between  Mr.  Flood  and 

Ftood  overwelmed,  and  them  with  an  their  pomp  j^^    Grattan,  and  he, was  soon  after  elected  a 

Deep  under  water  rolled;  sea  covered^*  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^   3^^j^    parliament  for   Win- 

Sea  without  shore.                           Id,  raraaue  LiOti,  .     ^             j'^i.        i.*a          roi>j 

It  is  commonly  opinioned  that  the  earth  was  thinly  <^^^?^V  ^^  '^  ^!  subsequent  one  for  Seaford, 

inhabited  befoie  the>foed.                              Broume.  ^hich  he  contmued  to  represent  till  its  dissolu- 

As  if  the  opening  of  her  mouth  had  opened  some  tion   in  1790;  soon  after  which  he  died  of  a 

gnaxfloodgau  of  sorrow,  whereof  her  heart  could  not  pleurisy.      His    first    known    production    was 

abide  the  violent  issue,  she  sunk  to  the  groand.  verses   on   the   death    of  Frederick    prince   of 

Sidnejf,  Wales;  in  the  Oxford  collection,   1751.     He 

Thus  having  said,  as  by  the  brook  he  stood,  also  wrote  an  Ode  to  Fame ;  translated  the  first 

He  scooped  the  water  from  the  crysuiyfood.  Pythian  Ode  of  Pindar,  printed  in  1785;  and 

,            -    .  ^ ,      .             ^rfr*  several  orations  of  Demosthenes,  .£schines,  and 

Where  meadow.  are>Hied  late  in  spring,  roll  them  q^^     g^^  j^  j^g      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  speeches 

With  a  laige  ^'»«y-«>»".                        ^^"^'  are  extant;  the  hist  of  which,  delivered  March 

The  rain  descended  for  forty  days,  tne  cataracts  or  .^.     ^-/w„                   i-          *           r                      % 

floodgate,  of  heaven  being  opened.                 Burnet.  J^»  \^^^  ^^^^  parliamentary  reform,  was  cele- 

1   •  scotched,  not  killed/  the   Scotchman  in  my  ^^^   by   Mr.  Fox    as   contommg   the   most 

blood,  rational  scheme  ever  proposed  on  the  subject. 

And  love  the  land  of '  moantain  and  of  flood.'  He  married  Lady  Frances  Beresford,  daughter 

Bjfrom.  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  in  1762,  but  had  no  issue. 

Nabo  saw  his  trickling  tears — perchance,  if  seen,  FLOOK,  n.  f .    German,  Jfflug,  a  plough.  The 

That  vuMiitM  flood  of  grief  had  never  been :  broad  part  of  an  anchor  which  takes  hold  of  the 

Nor  long  they  flowed— he  dried  them  to  depart  ground ;  a  flounder,  a  flat  river  fish. 

Inhelplcss-hopeless^brokennessofheart.^^^^  FLOOR,  «...&  r.  fl.  >      Sax.   plop,    plope, 

_          ,,,        ^                            .  *      J      i'  Flooriho,  n.  I.           )  Goth.  Jlor  (from  /fa. 

Flood  (Henry),  an  eimnent  omtor  and  poh-  f^^^    low.-Thomson).    W.^foar;  Belg.  v&er; 

tiaan  of  the  eighte^th  cenfairv,  the  son  of  the  jeut.  tf«r;  Fr./ei<r.    The  bottom  of  in  apart- 

nght  honorable  Warden  Flood,  lord  chief  ju«-  ^^nt:  Dr.  Johnson  says, « the  pavement :  a  ^ve- 

i"^»^  ^!  ?^"^!.^?*'k'"J'*'"*T'  l^.^"*"'  »nent  is  always  of  stoLe:  the  floor  of  wo^  or 

1732,  and  educated  m  Dublin.    In  1W9.  ?««  ^one';  bnt  s^  hU  own  extract  from  Shaks- 

attending  the  university  of  Dublin  for  three  the  part  on  which  one  treads:  a  story  of 

ycMs,  he  spent  two  je^  ?!•*??"<*  advantage  ^^^    ^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^      ^^^^  jhe  pound,  thi 

under  Ae  tuition  of  Dr.  Markham,  afterwards  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^  j„    ^     ^  ^  j^ 

archbBhopof  York,    Besides  the  acquisition  of  „o^i„ated  floors:  to  c6ver  the  iJottom  with  a 

mathemaucs  and  other  science,  he  became  so  g^^.      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^        ^^^^  fo, 

complete  &  roaster  of  the  Greek,  that  he  read  it  k„t^;y„_  ,  j^^  Jq^.                   * 

with  as  much  facility  as  English.    In  1759  and  ° 

1761  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Irish  par  Hewn  done  and  timber  lo/jor  *>>«  bmuo. 

liament,  and  soon  rendered  himself  conspicuous  __....            •         .     .      ***  ***■'• 

—  «i..  __>  1...  j«  ^r  ««««.:>:«_      Ti.^  s.^  ;«  Wn«t  haue*  utten.on  the  percbe  above, 

as  Uie  great  leader  of  opposition.    -Hie  fiist  im-  ^^^^^           ^^  ^^  P^  ^^^^^ 

portint  measure  which  he  attempted  was,  an  ^^^  ^„  ^^  ^^^  /^^^  nom^nUoun. 

explanation  of  Poyning  s  law,  by  a  misconstiuc^  choMoer.  The  Kmghtee  TaU. 

tion  of  which  the  pnvy  council  had  assumed  a  „        t  th  t  *       d 

degree  of  power  so  unconstitutional,  as  to  render  ^^^  ente«"hi,  hL  foTco^d  find  no>?aor, 

the  Insh  parliament  a  mere  cypher.     See  Poy-  ^^^  ^,  ^  ^       ^^^^^  a.  dark  as  hell. 

KING  s  Law.     By  his  repeated  efforts,  the  ob-  Faaie  Queene 

noxious  part  of  that  law  was  repealed.     He  next  ^.^  .tep-mother,  making  sU  her  gesture,  counterfeit 

introduced  a  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  the  .fljieUon,  lay  almost  grovelling  upon  the>or  of  her 

Insh  parliament,  which  till  then  had  always  con-  chamber.                                                     Sidney. 

tinuea  during  the  life  of  the  king.    This  mea-  '  ^ook  how  ihe  floor  of  heaven 

sure,  after  much  opposition,  he  at  last  effected,  it  thick  inlaid  with  patens  of  bright  gold  : 

under  the  administration  of  lord  Townshend,  in  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest, 

1769,  when  the  octennial  bill  was  passed,  which  But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

first  gave  Ireland  a  constitution  somewhat  re-  Still  quiring  to  the  young  eyed  cherubims. 

sembling  the  British.     In  1775  he  was  appoint-  Sla^peore. 

ed  a  privy  counsellor  in  both  kingdoms,  and  a  The  ground  lay  strewed  with  pikes  so  thick  as  a 

▼ice-treasurer    of  Ireland  ;    but    resigned   this  floor  is  usually  strewed  with  rashes.          Hayward. 

office  in  1781 ;  upon  which  his  name  was  struck  He  that  building  sUys  at  one 

out  of  the  list  ot  the  privy  council.     In  1782,  Floor,  or  the  second,  hath  erected  none.         Jomom. 

the  British  parMament  having  repealed  the  act,  The>faor»^  is  a  kind  of  red  plaster  made  of  brick, 

6  Geo.  L  c.  5,  declaring  Ireland  subordinate  to,  ground  to  powder,  and  afterwards  worked  into  mortar. 

and  dependent  on,  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Addiaon, 
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\V  Lose  upaciont  barnt  groan  with  increasing  store,  made  of  rag-Stones,  well  tempered  with  whites 

iind  whirling  flails  disjoint  the  cracking  ./low.     Oay,  of  eggs,  COTeiiDg  the  floor  about  half  an   hich 

Who  fell  as  rolls  an  ox  o'er  in  his  pastara,  thick  with  it,  before  the  under  flooring  is  too 

A  nd  roarad  out,  as  he  writhed  his  naUve  mud  in,  jj„.     jf  ^jg  \^  ^gU  done,  and  thoroughly  dried. 

Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchmtt,           ^      '  it  will  look,  when  rubbed  with  a  little  oil,  as 

•  Oh  Jack !  VmJIoared  by  that  ere  bloody  Frenc^m«/  transparent  as  metal  or  glass.  In  farmers'  houses, 

^^'^*  floors  of  this  nature  are  made  of  stucco,  or  of 

Floor,  in  building.    Floors  are  of  severa]  plaster  of  Paris,  beaten  and  sifted,  and  mixed 

sorts ;  some  of  earth,  some  of  brick,  others  of  with  other  ingredients. 

stone,  of  boards,  &c.    See   Pavement.    Car-  Floor  Timbers,  in  a  ship,  are  those  parts  of 

penters  never  floor  their  rooms  with  boards  till  a  ship's  timbers  which  are  placed  immediately 

the  carcase  is  set  up,  and  also  enclosed  with  across  the  keel,  and  upon  which  the  bottom  of  a 

walls,  lest  the  weather  should  injure  the  flooring,  ship  is  framed ;  to  these  the  upper  fwirts  of  the 

Yet  they  generally  rough-plane  their  boards  for  timbers  are  united,  being  only  a  continuation  of 

flooring  before  tliey  begin  any  thing  else  about  floor  timbers  upwards. 

the  building,  that  they  may  set  them  by  to  dry  FLOP,  v.  a.    From  flap.    To  clap  the  wings 

and  season,  wluch  is  done  in  the  most  careful  with  noise ;  to  play  with  any  noisy  motion  of  a 

manner.    The  best  wood  for  flooring  is  the  fine  broad  body, 

yellow  deal  well  seasoned,  which  when  laid  will  A  blackbird  was  frighted  almost  to  death  with  a 
keep  its  color  for  a  long  while;  whereas  the  hnje/oppi^  ^»^ 'hat  she  saw  over  her  head, 
white  sort  becomes  black  by  often  washing,  and  L'&trange, 
looks  very  bad.  The  joints  of  the  boards  are  FLORA,  the  reputed  goddess  of  flowers,  was, 
commonly  made  plain  so  as  to  touch  each  other  according  to  Lactantius,  originally  a  lady  of 
only :  but  when  the  stufi"  is  not  quite  dry,  and  pleasure,  who,  having  gained  large  sums  of 
the  boards  shrink,  the  water  runs  through  them  money  by  prostitution,  made  the  Roman  people 
whenever  the  floor  is  washed,  and  injures  the  her  heir,  on  condition  that  certain  games  called 
ceiling  underneath.  For  tliis  reason  they  are  Floralia  might  be  annually  celebrated  on  her 
made  with  feather  edges,  so  as  to  cover  each  birth-day.  Some  time  afterwards,  however, 
other  about  half  an  inch,  sometimes  they  are  such  a  foundation  appearing  unworthy  the  ma- 
raade  with  grooves  and  tenons ;  and  sometimes  jesty  of  the  Roman  people,  the  senate,  to  en^ 
the  joints  are  made  with  dove-tails;  in  which  noble  the  ceremony,  converted  Flora  into  a  god- 
case  the  lower  edge  is  nailed  down  and  the  next  dess,  whom  they  supposed  to  preside  over 
drove  into  it,  so  that  the  nails  are  concealed,  flowers;  and  so  made  it  a  part  of  religion  to 
The  manner  of  measuring  floors  is  by  squares  of  render  her  propitious,  that  it  might  be  well  with 
ten  feet  on  each  side,  so  that  taking  the  length  their  gardens,  vineyards,  &c.  But  Vossius,  De 
and  breadth,  and  multiplying  them  together  and  Idolol.  lib.  i.  c.  12,  will  not  allow  the  goddess 
cutting  off*  two  decimals,  the  content  of  a  floor  Flora  to  have  been  a  courtezan,  hut  rather  a 
in  square  will  be  given.  Thus  18  by  16  gives  Sabine  deity,  and  thinks  her  worship  commenced 
288,  or  2  square  and  88  decimal  parts.  under  Romulus.    His  reason  is,  that  Varro,  in 

Floor  of  a  Ship,  strictly  taken,  is  only  so  his  fourth  book  of  the  Latin  tongue,  ranks  Flora 

much  of  her  bottom  as  she  rests  on  when  a-ground.  among  tlie  deities  to  whom  Tatius,  king  of  the 

Such  ships  as   have  long,  and   withal   broad  Sabines,  ofiered  up  vows  before  he  joined  battle 

floors,  lie  on  the  ground  with  most  security  and  with  the  Romans.    And  from  another  passage 

are  not  apt  to  heel,  or  tilt  on  one  side  ;  whereas  in  Varro  it  appears,  that  there  were  pnests  of 

others,  which  are  narrow  in  the  floor,  or,  in  the  Flora,  with  saciiflces,  &c.,  as  early  as  the  times 

sea  phrase,  craned  by  the   ground,  cannot  be  of  Romulus  and  Numa.     The  goddess  Flora 

grounded  without  danger  of  being  overturned.  was,  according  to  the  poets,  the  wife  of  Zephy- 

Floors,  Earthen,  are  commonly  made  of  ru^.    Her  image  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and 

loam,  and  sometimes,  especially  to  make  malt  Pollux  was  dressed  in  a  close  habit,  and  she 

on,  of  lime,  and  brooksand,  and  gun-dust,  or  held  in  her  hands   the  flowers  of  peas  and 

anvil-dust  from  the  forge.    Ox  blood  and  fine  beans. 

clay  tempered  together,  Sir  Hugh  Plat  says.  Flora,  among  botanists,  is  used  for  a  cata* 

make  the  finest  floors.    The  manner  of  making  logue  of  the  plants  and  trees  growing  spontane- 

earthen  floors  for  plain  country  habitations  is  as  ously    in  any  particular    country    or  district, 

follows : — Take  two-thirds  of  lime,  and  one  of  Thus  Flora  Scotica,  and  Flora  Suecica,  are  the 

coal  ashes  well  sifted,  with  a  small  quantity  of  titles  of  works  describing  the  plants  growing  in 

loam  clay ;  mix  the  whole  together,  and  temper  Scotland  and  Sweden. 

it  well  with  water,  making  it  up  into  a  heap ;  FLORAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

let  it  lie  a  week  or  ten  days  and  then  temper  it  ment  of  Lozere,  near  the  Tarn ;  thirteen  miles 

over  again.    After  this,  heap  it  up  for  three  or  and  a  half  south  of  Mende.    Long.  18^  0'  £. 

four  days,  and  repeat  the  tempering  very  high,  of  Ferro,  lat.  44°  19'  N. 

till  it  becomes  smooth,  yielding,   tough,   and  FLO'RAL,  ru(;.      ^      All  from  Lat.^osj7orti, 


gluey.    The  ground  being  then  levelled,  lay  the        Flo'ret,  n.  s. 
floor  therewith  about  two  and  a  half  or  three        Flor'id,  adj» 


h    Gr.    ^XoC,    a   flower. 
Floral  is  relating  to  Flora; 


inches  thick,  making  it  smooth  with  a  trowel:        FLORrn'TTY,  n.  s.     )  or  flowers:  florid(Fr.^2ftt- 


the  hotter  the  season  is,  the  better ;  and,  when  it  Flor'ioness,  n.  jr. 
is  thoroughly  dried,  it  will  make  the  best  floor,  Florif'erous,(u^'. 
specially  for  malt-houses.     Those  who  would        Flo'rist. 


rette)  a  small  or  imperfect 

flower:  florid, Fr.y«>r«fc 

hxi.Jlloridus :  productive 


have  their  floors  look  better,  let  them  take  lime    of  flowers ;  covered  with  flowers ;  flushed  with 
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red ; decorated  with brilHant  colon;  embellished;        FLCKREN,  n.  t.    So  named,  says  Camden, 

gaudy ;  ambitious  elegance ;  particularly  applied  because  made  by  Florentines.    A  gold  coin  of 

to  the  ruddy  hue  of  die  face :  florifierous  is  pro-  Edward  III.,  in  ralue  six  shillings, 
ductive  of  flowers :  a  florist,  one  who  cultivates  Tfau  yoageat,  which  that  weate  to  the  town, 

•r  is  skilled  in  them.  ^'"l  ^^>  "i  herte  be  wUeth  up  and  down 

n       ^  •  t  J  J    2     Ml.    ^  V.  The  beantee  of  thise  Floremt  newe  and  bright. 

Ipainted  all  witl  amouTettM.  Floren,  or  Florence.    Every  pound  weight 

Ckauetr.  Rammmi  o/Ae  Ram.  of  standard  gold  was,  by  act  18  Edw.  III.,  to 

Our  beaaty  is  in  colour  inferiour  to  many  floweis ;  be  coined  into  fifty  florences,  to  be  current  at 

and,  when  it  ia  moat  florid  and  gay,  three  fiu  of  an  six  shillings  each ;  which  made  in  tale  fifteen 

ague  can  change  it  into  yellowneas  and  leanness.  pounds ;  or  into  a  proportionate  number  of  half 

Tajflor't  R^  of  Lwmg  Holy,  florences  or  quarter  pieces,  by  indenture  of  the 

Not  that  Nyseiar  isle  ^j^^^  ^  r         f     j 

Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham,  FLORENCE,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy 

Whom  Gentila  Ammon  call  and  Lybian  Jove,  ^cn*  a  ^  11    i*       ^   'Zi      •     t.  i 

HidAmaltheaandher^nefson     ^  ?^  ^Tf"?' '"^ '"''V^  ^^  ^^^'V^'^^ '"^  ^^^^^^ 

Young  Bacchus,  fnmi  his  steiMiame  Rhea's  eye.  "^J^^,}^  ^l^  ^^^^  ioxm^^  by  the  soldiers 

Milton.  ^^  Sylla,  and  embellished  and  enlarged  bv  the 

Though  a  philosopher  need  not  delight  readers  with  Roman  triumviri.     It  was  destroyed  by  'I\>tla ; 

his  floridngai,  yet  he  may  take  a  care  that  he  disgust  and  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne.    It-  is  surrounded 

them  not  by  flatness.  Boyle.  on  all  sides  but  one  with  high  hills,  which  rise 

The  floHd,  elevated,  and  figurative  way,  ia  for  the  insensibly,  and  at  last  join  with  the  Appennines. 

passions ;  for  love  and  hatred,  fear  and  anger,  are  Towards'  Pisa  there  is  a  vast  plain,  forty  miles 

begotten  in  the  soul,  by  shewing  their  objccu  out  of  j^  \engCti,  so  filled  with  villas  and  vill^es  that 

their  true  proportion.  Dryden.  ^      ^^^^  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  suburbs 

Let  one  great  day,  ^^  (^^  ^j. 

5:"S.'^'""^'^''"''       Prior.         Tliiscft^isdividedintotwounequalpartsby 

There  is  a  floridUy  m  the  face  from  the  good  diges.  ^^  ^rno,  over  which  there  ate  four  bridges ;  one 

tion  of  the  red  part  of  the  blood.  Fhyer,  <>»  which,  the  Delia  Trimta,  is  much  admired  for 

The  quaUties  of  blood  in  a  healthy  state  are  to  be  its  elegant  lightness  of  appearance,  and  is  en- 

florid,  when  let  out  of  the  vessel,  the  red  part  con-  tirely  built  of  white  marble.     The  quays,  the 

gealins;  strongly  and  soon.  Arbuihnot,  buildings  on  each  side,  and  the  bridges,  render 

How  did,  pray,  the  florid  youth  offend,  that  part  of  Florence  through  whid.  the  river 

Whose  speech  you  took,  and  gave  it  to  a  friend  ?  mns  by  far  the  finest.    The  handsomest  square 

^^'  is  the  Piazza  del  Duca,  lined  with  elegant  build-* 

Some  botanisu  or^foriitt  at  the  least.       ^^  ings,  and  adorned  with  statues.    The  number  of 

-...,., .  *  •  churches  is  unusually  great,  even  for  Italyc  and 

And  while  they  break  ..  ^      ^  *«•  n    7       •  *•  v  .. 

On  the  charmed  eye.  Ae'  exultingytorM*  marks  *«y  ^«°^,?^  "^^'^y  ^^^f^^^  pamUngs  and  sto- 

With  secret  pride  the  wonders  of  his  hand.  *"^-     1°  *?,^*^"«?  ""^  }^  ^ant*5  Crose  are  Ae 

Thomtom,  tombs  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  Machiavel ;   be- 
But  with  a  heavenly  rapture  on  his  face  tween  which  has  lately  been  placed  that  of  Alfieri, 
The  good  old  Khan,  who  long  had  ceased  to  see  the  work  of  Canova.     Galileo  has  likewise  an  ill- 
Ilouris,  or  aught  except  hh  florid  face,  executed  monument  in  this  church.    The  palace 
Who  gi«w  like  cedars  round  him  gloriously.  of  the  grand  duke,  of  heavy  Tuscan  architecture, 

Byron,  is  said  to  contain  900  apartments.    The  cathe- 

Floral  Games,  florales  ludi,  in  antiquity,  dral  is  of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  its  walls 

were  games   held  m  honor  of  Flora.     They  being  cased,  and  its  interior  paved  with  marble, 

were   celebrated  with   sbamefiil  debaucheries,  disposed  in  part  by  Michael  Angelo.   The  dome 

There  were  several  sorts  of  shows  exhibited  on  of  this  building  is  much  admired ;  as  well  as  the 

these  occasions ;  Suetonius  in  Galba,  and  Vo-  tower  adjoining  280  feet  in  height.    The  chapel 

piscus  in  Carinus,  say,  that  these  princes  pre-  of  St.  Lorenzo  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most 

sented  elephants  dancing  on  ropes  on   these  expensive  habitation  that  ever  was  reared  for  the 

occasions.    They  were  chiefly  held  in  the  night-  dead ;   it  is  encrusted  with  precious  stones,  and 

time,  in  the  Patrician  street ;  some  will  have  it  adorned  by  the  workmanship  of  the  best  modem 

there  was  a  circus  for  the  purpose  on  the  CoUis  sculptors.    Addison  remaiked  that  thLs  chapel 

lldrtulorum.  advanced  so  very  slowly  in  his  time,  that  it  was 

FLOHALTA,  in  antiquity,  a  general  name  for  not  impossible  but  the  fiunily  of  Medici  might 

the  feasts,  games  and  ceremonies,  held  in  honor  be  extinct  before  their  burial  place  was  finished. 

of  the  goddess  Flora.    See  Flora,  and  Flo-  This  has  actually  happened,  the  Medici  family 

RAL  Games.  is  extinct,  and  the  chapel  remains  still  unfinished. 

FLOREAL ;  Fr.  i,  e.  flowery  month,  from  The  adjoining  convent  contains  the  fine  libraty 

flcurir,  to  flourish;  the  eighth  month  in  the  of  this  family,  celebrated  for  its  MSS.     The 

French  revolutionary  calendar,  which  began  on  Medicean  gallery,  known  throughout  the  world 

tlie  20th  of  April,  and  ended  on  the  19th  of  as  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  works  of  art,  is 

May.    See  Calendar.  more  than  500  feet  long,  and  so  stored  with  busts, 

FLOREF,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  statues,  and  paintings,  as  perfectly  to  dazzle  the 

ment  of  Sambre  and  Meuse,  late  of  the  Nether-  spectator  on  his  first  entrance.    The  crown *na: 

laods,  and  duchy  of  Namur,  seated  on  the  Sam-  boast  of  this  gallery  is  the  celebrated  Venus  dc 

bie,  seven  miles  west  of  Namur.  Medicis,  carried  ofl*  by  the  French  in  the  late 
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wars,  but  restored  In  1815  :  on  which  alone,  says  rally  very  rich  and  Tery  exquisite ;  some  of  the 

Lord  Byron,  prime  works  of  the  Hierophants  of  the  art  are 

W«  gmse  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  whew,  preserved  here.    In  this  precious  cabinet  is  the 

DaKzled  and  drunk  with  beauty.  nunous  Medusa  head  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  ir.  fiO.  work  of  his  wondrous  boy-hood  1  Old  '  Messece 
Lady  Morgan  thus  relates  the  history  of  its  Pietro,'  his  £ither,  an  honest  notary  of  Florence, 
travels  to  France  and  re-establishment  here :—  ^*w>  *oo^  g^  P^^e  "»  ^  talenU  of  his  son, 
*  In  the  commotions  which  shook  Europe  to  requested  him  to  paint  a  buckler  for  a  peasant 
its  centre,  Puccini  (the  Direttorre  della  Galleria)  w**o  dwelt   near   his    own  Podere  of  Vmci. 
saw  nothing  to  interest  or  to  fear,  but  as  the  When  Leonardo  produced  his  work,  the  9ld 
changes  affected  his  gallery ;  and  wHen  the  grand  ™*o  ^^  '"*  horror.     This  buckler  was  the  Me- 
duke  deserted  Florence,  Puccini,  without  seek-  Ansa's  head,  for  which  the  duke  Galeas  Sfono  of 
ing  counsel  or  asking  aid,  packed  up  all  the  Milan  afterwards  gave  300  ducats ;  and  which 
most  precious  pictures,  and  taking  with  him  the  ^  ^^^  deemed  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures 
Venus  de  Medicis,  he  freighted  an  English  vessel  of  ^^  gallery  of  Florence.    It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
bound  from  Leghorn  to  Palermo,  with  his  pre-  ▼enomous  reptiles  which  tress  the  fine  head  of 
cious  charge.    On  bis  arrival,  be  presented  his  ^^  Medusa,  owe  their  terrific  vitality  to  the 
beauty  of  Cnidus  to  the  king  of  Naples  (then  a  ^^V  ^^^V  ^^ ^e  young  artist  m  living  specimens, 
fugitive  like  heraeW),  and  claimed  and  obtained  When  his  shield  was  finiriied,  his  cloMt  was 
his  legitimate  protection  for  the  deposed  queen  fo'iod  filled  with  die  noxious  prodnctioos  of 
of  hearts.    The  king  received  the  beautiful  emi-  marshes  and  fens,  the  originals  of  the  serpents, 
grant,  en  Preux — a  tribune  only  less  superb  than  ^l^ich  hiss  and  dart  round  the  brow  of  the  dying 
that  of  Florence  was  allotted  to  her ;  and  Puc-  monster,  whose  last  sisfa  seems  to  mingle  with 
cini  saw  his  deity  receiving  the  same  homage  at  ^®i'.  pestiferous  breath.      The  contrast  to  the 
Palermo  as  at  Paphos :  when  to  the  astonishment  borrible  sublimity  of  the  Medusa  is  his  sweet 
of  all,  and  to  the  utter  consternation  of  her  own  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa. 
.  high  priest,  the  goddess  deserted  her  temple  for  *The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  by  Friar  Filippo 
a  French  frigate,  and  exchanged  her  royal  pro-  I^PPi*  »  historically  interesting,  as  preserving 
tector  for   the  Jacobin    Directory  of  France,  portraits  of  the  Medici  family  I    Here  too  is  a 
The  Directory  coquetted  about  her  reception;  fine  portrait,  bf  Allori, of  Eleonore, the  duchess 
the  king  of  Naples  declared  he  knew  nothing  of  of  Cosmo  the  First,  the  mother  of  many  murder 
the  transaction ;    and,  after  a  variety  of  pour  ed  children,  whose  heart  breaks  under  the  spleo- 
parler's  on  both  sides,  it  appeared  that  Acton,  ^}^  finery,  which  Cellini's  exquisite  taste  de- 
the  minister,  an  Englishman,  and  the  fiivorite  signed  for  her.    Here,  by  the  same  artist,  is  the 
of  queen  Caroline  of  Naples  (names  alike  con-  portrait  of  the  Syren  Bianca  Cappella,  whose 
secrated  to  national  execration)  had  presented  "^ory  is  a  romance,  whose  death  was  a  tragedy : 
the  Venus  deMedicis  to  Uie  French ;  and  Acton,  — ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^'^  Saint  Lucia  of  Carlo  Dolce 
whatever  was  the  dessous  des  cartes,  declared  (whose  women  always  look  as  if  they  were 
frankly,  that  he  took  the  responsibility  of  the  P"nted  by  angels) :    a  gaping  wound  in  her 
transfer  on  his  own  head  ;--a  head  that  stood  le-  beautiful  neck  emits  rays  of  light.    The  female 
sponsible  for  deeds  of  infinitely  deeper  conse-  martyrology  of  these  Italian  nainters  might  serve 
quence  than  this  shameful  breach  of  trust.  for  a  gallery  of  Mahomet's  Houris,  or  the  Haxem 
*When  the  restoration  occurred,  in  1814,  the  of  Charles  the  Second  I     Close  ly  each  other, 
Venus  de  Medicis  was  to  resume  her  ancient  l^ang  two  fiunous  compositions  of  Allori   and 
throne  in  thg  tribune,  and  to  be  reinstated,  like  Carradi:  the  one  represents  St.  Laurence  broil- 
other  deposed  sovereigns^  with  the  horses  of  |ng  on  a  gridiron  11  the  other,  St.  Theaclea,  boil- 
Venice,  and  the  asses  of  the  Annunciata,  et  ail-  ing  in  a  pot    This  was 
leurs.    In  this  instance,  as  in  every  similar  one,  ,  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ..^  y^^  ^  king.' 
an  effect  was  endeavoured  to  be  produced  on  the 

people  by  the  *  glorious  pomp  and  circumstance'  '  In  the  adjoining  cabinet  stands  the  fine  Torso 

of  her  triumphal  entry;   but  it  wholly  failed  in  of  Ganymede,  so  exquisitely  restored  by  Cellini ; 

the  issue.    It  was  in  vain  that  an  escort  of  ca-  and  the  splendid  bust  of  Alexander,  who,  with 

valry  was  sent  to  meet  and  convoy  her  to  her  such  a  head,  might  well  have  believed  himself 

ancient  residence ;  that  she  entered  the  city  with  to  be  the  son  of  Jove. 

colors  flying  and  drums  beating— not  300  peo-  '  The  cabinets  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Egyptisji 

pie  assembled  to  greet  her  as  she  passed.    The  monuments  and  inscriptions,  that  of  coins  and 

lapse  of  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  changed  medals,  and  that  of  the  Niobe,  take  days  to  see 

their   tastes,  and  dulled   their  apprehensions,  and  require  volumes  as  well  as  learning  to  de- 

They  wanted  statutes,  not  statues ;  and  the  re-  scribe. 

storation  of  their  ancient  commerce,  or  the  con-  *  The  gaUeiy  of  the  academy,  called  the  Gal- 
tinuation  of  that  prosperity  they  had  enjoyed  leria  del  Metzo*Giomo,  from  the  lights  falling 
under  the  more  liberal  institutions  of  their  ultra-  most  favorably  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  presents 
montane  invaders,  would  have  been  a  much  a  chronological  series,  beginning  with  the  GreeK 
more  welcome  result  of  the  re-establishment  of  painters,  and  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  the  time 
their  old  dynasty,  than  all  the  statues  that  ever  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  continuing  by  Cima- 
filled  and  adorned  the  Capitol  of  ancient,  or  the  hue,  Giotto,  Perugino,  and  Raphael,  down  to  the 
Vatican  of  modem  Rome.^  decline  of  the  arts  in  the  latter  end  of  the  six- 
Speaking  of  the  other  parts  of  this  gallery  this  teenth  century.  This  gallery  was  anciently  the 
lively  writer  says, '  The  Tuscan  school  is  natu-  hospital-waid  for  female  patients  m  the  old  con- 
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Teat;  and  it  is  m  cmioiis  instance  of  the  neglect  of  the  Florentine  Academy.     Here  are  also 

which  &ll8  on  fine  pictures  in  such  places,  that  a  schools,  and  an  academy  of  the  fine  artSy  where 

beautiful  fresco  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  chiaro-  nearly  thirty  pupils  receive  gratuitous  instruc- 

scuro,  remains  on  the  walls,  where  it  was  long  tion.     The  Georgofili  is  a  royal  agricultural 

exposed  to  the  fiuiing  influence  of  the  sun.    It  society.    Of  the  libraries,  the  largest  is  the  Mi^ 

is  now  covered  by  an  indifierent  picture  of  Raf-  gliabechiana  of  90,000  volumes;  the  next  the 

faello  del  Garbo,  which  serves  it  as  a  screen.  Marcelliana  of  40,000.    The  museum  of  natural 

All  the  galleries  of  this  academy  are  sufficiently  history  is  extensive  and  well  arranged;  there  is 

interesting,  as  containing  many  noble  specimens  also  a  botanic  garden.    Dante,  Ma<miavel,  Guic- 

of  the  arts,  as  thev  existed  in  the  great  days  of  ciardini,  Americus   Vesputius,  and  other  dis- 

Italian  genius.    There  is  also  a  gallery  filled  tinguished  characters  were  born  here, 
with  casts  from  the  antique,  admirably  executed        Florence  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  de- 

in  plaster  of  Paris.      In  the  Academia  delle  fended  by  two  citadels.    It  has  two  theatres,  and 

Belle  Arti  is  the  school  of  that  art  so  purely  beautiful  promenades,  as  well  in  the  Boboli 

Florentine,  La  Scuola  di  Lavori  in  Scagliuola;  gardens,  as  along  the  banks  of  the  Amo.    It  is 

and  the  studio,  or  work-room,  of  its  present  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  was  a  place  of 

amiable  and  eminent  professor,  signore  Pietro  great  trade  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth 

Stoppione.'  century;  at  present  its  productive  industry  is 

The  Palazzo  Pitti,  the  principal  residence  of  confined  to  a  few  manufactures,  such  as  satin, 

the  count  of  Tuscany,  *  vast  ana  noble  as  it  is,'  tafietas,  damask,  straw  hats,  jewellery,  and  pre- 

says  lady  Morgan,  'and  most  wonderful  as  the  cious  stones;    the  woollen    manu&ctures  are 

house  of  a  merchant  in  the  middle  ages,  is  still  adapted  only  to  the  common  people,  among 

the  most  notable  for  its  precious  collections  of  whom  are  included  many  Jews,  who  principally 

pictures,  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  Tuscan,  Flo-  conduct  its  trade.  Population  75,000.  Leghorn 

rentine,  and  Roman  school.    Here  is  Michael  is  its  harbour. 

Angelo's  picture  of  the  Three  Fates.    They  are        Mr.  Eustace,  in  his  Classical  Tour,  thus  de- 

Shakspeare's  Weird  Sisters.     Here  glows  the  scribes  the  general  appearance  of  this  fitf-fiuned 

divine  beauty  of  Raphael's  fiimous  Madonna  city: — 

della  Sedia,so  known  to  the  world  by  the  count-        *  Florence  is  seated  in  a  vale,  intersected  by 

less  copies  and  engravings,  the  sure  proof  of  its  the  Amo,  graced  by  numberless  hills,  and  bor- 

excellence.     Here  too  are  some  of  Salvator  dered,  at  no  great  distance,  by  mountains  of 

Rosa's  finest  sea-pieces,  with  those  calm  skies  various  forms  rising  gradually  towards  the  Ap- 

and  waters,  and  brilliant  lights,  so  contrasted  to  pennines.     The  whole  vale  is  one  continued 

the  force,  gloom,  and  energy  of  his  Catiline  grove  and  garden,  where  the   beauty  of  the 

conspiracy.    Here  also  is  the  noble  Cleopatra  country  is  enlivened  by  the  animation  of  the 

of  Guido,  that  true  woman's  painter-laureate !  town,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  rerloubled  by 

and  here,  in  short,  are  hundreds  of  pictures,  the  industry  of   its  cultivators.     White  villas 

some  of  supreme  merit,  and  all  of  interest,  by  gleam  through  the  orchards  on  every  side,  and 

the  names  attached  to  them,  or  the  likenesses  large  populous  hamlets  border  the  ix>ads  and 

they  preserve.    Among  the  latter  is,  Titian's  almost  line  the  banks  of  the  river.    Such  is  the 

superb  portrait  of  cardinal  Ippolito  de*  Medici,  scene  of  comfort  and  prosperity  that  surrounds 

the  elegant  voluptuary  and  princely  virtuoso :  the  Tuscan  capital  (alas  1  now  difiierent  now), 

Luther  playing  on   the  Spinette ;    his  strong  raised  originally  by  the  genius  of  liberty,  and 

marked  and  somewhat  vulgar  &ce  turned  to-  restored  by  the  grand  duke  Leopold.    Happy 

wards  a  priest,  who  accompanies  him  on  the  will  it  be  ror  the  inhabitants  if  its  charms  can 

guitar,  evidently  asking  his  opinion  of  a  chro-  resist  the  blasts  from  hell  which  have  passed  the 

matic  transition,   through  which  he  has  just  Alps  and  the  Appennines,  and  now  brood  in 

modulated ;  Luther's  wife,  who  has  exchanged  tempest  over  the  Val  d'Amo. 
her  nun's  veil  for  a  smart  Flemish  hat  and  fea-        'The  city  itself  sprees  along  the  side  of  the 

ther,  more  lady-like  and  less  hideous  than  in  river,  which  forms  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments, 

any  other  of  her  pictures,  is  their  '  sole  audi-  and  contributes  not  a  little  to  its  fame.    Its 

tress/    Numberless  portraits  of  the  ladies  of  the  streets  are  well  paved,  or  rather  flagged,  wider 

Medici  £iimily,  particularly  in  the  latter  times,  than  usual  in  southern  climates ;  and  its  houses 

loadedwith  gold  and  jewels,  simple  and  common-  in  general  solid   and   rather   stately.     It  has 


among  their  pnm  times  rising  towards  grandeur.    I  do  not, 

countenances  the  brilliancy  of  talent  for  which  ever,  think  that  the  number  of  great  edifices 

the  accomplished  and  unfortunate  Isabella  was  corresponds  with  the  reputation  ox  the  city,  or 

so  celebrated,  nor  the  ferocious  genius  of  Ca-  with  tne  figure  which  it  has  so  long  made  in  the 

therine,  nor  ^e  cold  dull  iniquity  of  Marie  de  annals  of  modem  history ;  it  is,  indeed,  tq  be 

Medici ;  yet  some  of  them  were  handsome.'  considered,  that  we  came  directly  from  Rome, 

The  university  of  Florence  was  founded   in  and  that  the  glories  of  that  capital,  when  fifesh 

1438.     In  1542  was  instituted  the  Academia  upon  the  mind,  must  naturally  eclipse  the  infe- 

Florentina,  for  making  translations  from   the  rior  splendor  of  every  other  city.' 

Greek  and  Latin  classics;  the  Academia  della  The  cathedral  and  some  other  churches,  in  the 

Crusca  was  intended  to  improve  and  reduce  to  edification  or  restoration  of    which    Michael 

a  standard  the  Tuscan  language ;  the  two  were  Angelo  bore  a  part,  are  next  described ;  then  the 

united  some  time  back,  and  now  bear  the  name  *  Palazzi,  and  afterwards  the  gallery,  now,'  says 
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he,  *  stripped  of  its  honors/     The  delightful  pierre  he  was  arrested  and  dragged  to  prison  for 

environs  of  Florence  next  engage  Mr.  Eustace,  having  affixed  to  his  Numa  some  verses  in  praise 

ever  powerful  for  description.    Amongst  these  of  the  queen,  and  while  in  this  situation  he  conw 

Vallomhrosa,  the  supposed  original  of  Milton's  posed  the  first  hook  of  his  Guillaume  Tell,  and 

description  of  Eden,  claimed  first  the  traveller's  a  poem  called  Ehrahim.      On  his  release  he  fell 

attention.    The  sketch  of  this  picturesque  spot,  into  a  decline,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the 

the  accovtnt  of  the  ahhey,  its  inhabitants,  and  13th  of  September  1794. 

their  hospitality,  is  here  given  with  much  spirit  Florid  Style,  a  style  too  much  enriched  with 

and  precision.  figures  and  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

FLORENTIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  FLORIDA,    a  country  of  North  America, 

of  Etruria,  on  the  Arnus,  of  great  note  in  the  bounded  on  the  north  by  Georgia,  on  the  east  by 

wars  of  Sylla,  now  called  Fiorenza,  or  Fiorenza,  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico 

*  by  the  Italians,  and  Florence  by  the  English,  and  Florida,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi, 

See  Florence.  It  was  the  most  soutl^erly  province  of  the  Bri- 

FLORENTIN,  or  St.  Florentin,  a  town  of  tish  empire  in  America  before  the  war  of  inde- 

France  in  Champagne,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  pendence. 

the  Armance  and  Arman^on ;  it  has  some  cotton  It  was  first  discovered  in  1479,  by  Sebastian 

manufactures,  and  3000  inhabitant^.     Thirteen  Cabot,  a  Venetian  in  the  English  service;  whence 

miles  north-east  of  Auxerre,  and  twenty-four  a  right  to  it  was  claimed  by  the  kings  of  Eng- 

south-west  of  Troyes.  land ;  and  it  was  included  with  Georgia  in  the 

FLORENTINES,  the  people  of  Florence,  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Carolina.  In 
Dr.  Moore  gives  the  following  account  of  the  1512  Florida  was  more  fully  discovered  by 
amusements  of  the  Florentines.  '  Besides  the  Ponce  de  Leon,  an  able  navigator,  but  who  un- 
conversazionis,  which  they  have  as  in  other  towns  dertook  his  voyage  from  the  most  absurd  mo- 
of  Italy,  the  nobility  meet  every  day  at  a  house  tives.  The  Indians  of  the  Caribbee  Islands  had 
called  the  casino.  This  society  is  much  on  the  among  them  a  tradition,  that  somewhere  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  clubs  in  London.  The  continent  there  was  a  fountain  whose  waters  had 
members  are  elected  by  ballot.  They  go  at  any  the  property  of  restoring  youth  to  all  old  men  who 
time  that  is  convenient.  They  play  at  billiards,  tasted  them.  The  romantic  imaginations  of  the 
cards,  and  other  games,  or  contmue  conversing,  Spaniards  were  delighted  with  this  idea.  Many 
as  they  think  proper.  They  are  served  with  tea,  embarked  in  voyages  to  find  out  this  imaginair 
coffee,  lemonade,  ices,  or  what  other  refresh-  fountain,  who  were  never  afterwards  hes^  of. 
ments  they  choose;  and  each  person  pays  for  Their  superstitious  countrymen  never  imagined 
what  he  calls  for.  There  is  one  material  differ-  that  these  people  had  perished.  They  concluded 
ence  between  this  and  the  English  clubs,  that  that  they  aid  not  return,  only  because  they  had 
women  as  well  as  men  are  members.  The  com-  drunk  of  the  immortalising  liquor,  and  had  dis- 
pany  of  both  sexes  behave  with  more  frankness  covered  a  spot  so  delightful,  that  they  did  not 
and  familiarity  to  strangers,  as  well  as  to  each  choose  to  leave  it.  Ponce  de  Leon  set  out  with 
other,  than  is  customary  in  public  assemblies  in  this  extravagant  view,  as  well  as  others,  fully 
other  parts  of  Italy.*  Dr  Moore  adds, '  that,  at  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  third  world,  the 
the  opera,  they  pay  much  more  attention  to  the  conquest  of  which  was  to  immortalise  his  name, 
dancing  than  to  the  music,  though  it  is  at  best  In  the  attempt  to  discover  this  country,  he  re- 
mere  adiletic  jumping,  compared  with  the  elegant  discovered  Florida;  but  returned  to  the  place 
dancing  of  the  French.'  from  whence  he  came,  visibly  more  advanced  in 

FLORES,  one  of  the  Azores,  so  named  from  years  than  when  he  set  out.    For  some  time  this 

the  multitude  of  flowers  found  growing  sponta-  country  was  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and 

neously  on  it  It  is  thirty  miles  long,  nine  oroad,  some  Frenchmen  settled  in  it     But  the  new 

and  contains  two  towns,  several  villages,  and  colony  being  neglected  by  the  ministry,  and 

about  1400  inhabitants.    It  exports  wheat  and  Philip  II,  of  Spain  pretending  to  be  the  sole 

salt  pork,  and  has  excellent  poultry.    Cattle  are  proprietor  of  America,  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  Cadiz 

also  numerous,  but  they  are  small.    Santa  Cruz  to  aestrov  them.    The  tyrant's  orders  were  exe>- 

is  the  capital.      Lagena  on  the  east  coast  is  also  cuted  with  barbarity.      The  French  entrench- 

a  thriving  town.     Long.  30^  55'.  W.  lat   39^  ments  were  forced,  and  most  of  the  people  killed. 

34'.  N.  The  prisoners  were  hanged  on  trees,  with  this 

FLORIAN  (John  Peter  Claris  de),  a  popular  inscription, — *  Not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  Here- 
modem  French  writer,  was  born  at  the  chateau  tics.*  This  cruelty  was  soon  after  revenged  by 
of  that  name  in  Languedoc,  in  1755.  His  father  Dominic  de  Gourgues,  a  skilful  and  intrepid 
was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  spared  no  ex-  seaman  of  Gwcony,  an  enemy  to  the  Spanianls, 
pense  on  his  education;  and  being  related  to  and  passionately  fond  of  glory  and. hazard.  He 
Voltaire,  he  obtained  for  him  through  that  per-  sold  his  estate,  built  some  ships,  and  wi&  a 
son's  interest  the  rank  of  page  to  the  duke  of  select  band  of  bold  adventurers  embarked  for 
Penthievre.  The  duke  soon  gave  him  a  com-  Florida.  He  drove  the  Spaniards  from  all  their 
mission  in  the  army,  but,  observing  the  success  posts  with  incredible  valor  and  activity,  de> 
of  his  literary  efforts,  judiciously  confined  him  teated  them  in  every  rencounter — and,  by  way  of 
to  literature,  and  furnished  him  with  a  library,  retaliation,  hung  the  prisoners  on  trees  with  this 
His  first  production  was  Galathea,  which  was  inscription, — '  Not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  Assas- 
followed  by  the  two  volumes  of  hrs  Theatre,  the  sins.'  He  then  blew  up  the  forts  he  had  taken* 
sacred  drama  of  Ruth,  and  a  succession  of  very  and  returned  home.  This  patriotic  and  heroic 
successful  dramas  and  novels.    Under  Robes-  act  of  justice  certainly  merited  reward,  but  no 
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notice  whatever  was  taken  of  Gooigues  by  the  or  Pensacola  Bay,  is  a  large  inlet,  entirely  land- 
French  government.  Florida  was  conquered  in  locked,  the  entrance  two  miles  wide,  with  sixteen 
1539,  by  the  Spaniards  under  Ferdinand  de  or  twenty-four  feet  depth,  and  within  thirty  to 
Soto,  not  without  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed,  as  thirty-five  feet,  according  as  the  water  is  elevated 
the  natives  were  very  warlike,  and  made  a  vigor-  or  depressed  by  the  strength  of  the  winds.  Se- 
ous  resistance.  The  settlement,  however,  was  not  veral  rivers  fa|l  into  thb  inlet,  of  which  the  largest 
fully  established  till  1665,  when  St  Augustine  is  the  Shamllfe,  and  is  navigable  for  sloops  a  few 
was  founded.  In  1586  this  place  was  taken  and  miles,  and  for  canoes  a  considerable  distance, 
pillaged  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  In  1665  it  was  The  town  of  Pensacola,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
taken  and  plundered  by  Davis,  and  a  body  of  vince,  is  on  a  plain  on  the  west  side  of  the  oay, 
buccaneers.  In  1702  an  attempt  was  made  upon  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  on  a  sand  hill,  close 
it  by  colonel  More,  governor  of  Carolina.  He  under  which  all  vesseb  must  pass  to  the  town, 
set  out  with  500  English  and  700  Indians,  aikl.  While  Florida  was  an  £ngUsh  possession, 
having  reached  St.  Augustine,  he  besieged  it  for  Pensacola  carried  on  a  considerable  trade ;  but, 
three  months ;  at  the  end  of  which,  the  Spaniards  under  the  restrictive  system  and  indolence  o( 
having  sent  som^  ships  to  its  relief,  he  was  ob-  the  Spaniards,  it  fell  into  insignificance  and  po- 
liged  to  retire.  In  1740  another  •attempt  was  verty — the  only  branch  of  industry  attended  to, 
made  by  general  Oglethorpe,  but  he  was  forced  because  it  requires  little  labor,  being  the  rearing 
to  raise  the  siege  with  loss ;  and  Florida  conti-  of  cattle.  The  sole  trade  was  to  New  Orleans, 
nued  in  the  hayads  of  the  Spaniards  till  1763,  and  did  not  occupy  above  four  or  five  schooners, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  During  of  ten  to  twenty-five  tons,  which  kept  along 
the  American  war  it  was  again  reduced  by  the  shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile,  where  they 
Spaniards,  in  1781,  and  was  guaranteed  to  the  entered  the  sounds,  between  the  islands  and  the 
crown  of  Spain  at  the  peace,  in  1783.  main,  to  Lake  Pontchartrain :  from  this  lake  they 

The  length  of  this  country,  following  the  coast,  entered  the  river  St.  John,  which  communicates 

has  been  estimated  at  about  800  miles.     Its  by  a  short  canal  to  New  Orleans.    The  length 

breadth  is  various.    The  broadest  part  of  West  of  this  internal  navigation  is  but  fifty  leagues, 

Florida  is  about  130  miles,  while  the  narrow  pen-  and  it  is  usually  accomplished  in  two  days, 

insula  of  East  Florida  extends   from  soutn  to  while  the  outer  passage  to  New  Orleans,  by  the 

north  400  miles.    The  shape  of  the  country  is  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  is  ninety  leagues,  and 

irregular,  and  nearly  resembles  the  letter  L.    It  from  the  strong  adverse  current  and  prevailing 

was  divided  by  Uie  British  government  into  East  winds  from  the  west  is  often  lengthened  to  forty 

and  West  Florida.  days.    The  climate  of  Pensacola  is  so  healthy 

Florida,  West,  as  designated  by  Great  Bri-  that  invalids  are  sent  hither  from  Louisiana, 
tain,  is  situated  between  the  Mississippi  on  the  The  river  Alabama,  or  Mobile,  fidls  into  a 
west,  and  the  Appalachicola  on  the  east,  and  is  a  large  gulf,  whose  entrance  is  between  a  long  pen- 
strip  of  land  running  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  insula  on  the  east,  and  Isle  Dauphin  on  the 
for  400  miles.  All  Uie  west  coast  of  the  penin-  west.  The  town  of  Mobile,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
sula  of  Florida  is  low,  sandy,  and  lined  by  a  river,  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
reef.  The  Gulf  of  Ponce  de  Leon  (Chatham  Bay  The  coast,  west  of  Mobile  Bay,  is  lined  by 
of  the  English),  is  much  infested  by  the  accumu-  low  sandy  islands,  covered  with  cypress  trees ; 
lation  of  sand.  Cerasecos  (Charlotte  Harbour  of  their  names  in  succession  are, — Isle  Dauphin, 
the  English),  is  an  extensive  inlet  with  many  where  the  French  formed  their  first  settlements, 
islands  before  it,  forming  several  channels,  in  Masseo,  Horn,  Dog,  v^aisseau,  from  having  a 
the  deepest  of  which,  named  Boca  Grande,  the  harbour  for  vessels  of  burden,  Cat,  &c.  Farther 
depth  is  fifteen  feet.  The  inlet  receives  the  river  west  a  great  number  of  alluvion  islands  front  the 
CsJoosa.  Palm  Sound,  within  Palm  and  Clam  entrance  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  is  only  navigable  l^  long  boats.  Es-  St.  Esprit.  The  channels  between  t|iese  islands 
piritu  Santo  Bay  is  a  considerable  gulf  with  a  have  in  general  but  ten  to  twelve  feet,  and  the 
channel  in  twenty  feet  deep.  St.  Martin's  Keys  depth  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  decreases  annually, 
are  the  southernmost  of  a  chain  of  islands  that  so  that  it  is  probable  a  few  years  will  convert  it 
line  the  coast  to  the  river  St.  Juan.  This  part  of  into  a  marsh,  as  well  as  Lakes  Maurepas  and 
the  coast  is  so  shoal,  that  a  canoe  can  scarcely  Borgne,  the  former  communicating  with  the 
approach  it.  The  river  Apalacha  falls  into  a  Mississippi  by  Iberville  River,  which  is  quite 
bayjof  the  same  name,  at  the  fort  of  St.  Mark,  dry  in  summer,  its  bed  being  twelve  feet  above 

The  coast  from  the  Apalacha  to  Pensacola  the  lowest  level  of  the  Mississippi;  but  in  spring, 

is  tolerably  fit  for  cultivation ;  but  from  this  last  when  the  river  rises,  it  discharges  a  part  of  its 

place  to  the  Mobile  it  is  sandy  and  barren,  pro-  waters  by  the  Iberville  into  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

ducing  only  dwarf  pines  and  cedars.    The  river  Biloxi,  on  the  main  land  within  Vaisseaux  IslanC^ 

Apalachicola,   or   Chattahoche,    falls    into  St.  was  one  of  the  first  establishments  of  the  French 

George's  Sound,  within  the  island  of  this  name,  in  Louisiana. 

which  is  two  leagues  from  the  main,  and  four       Florida,  East,  is  separated  from  Georgia  by  the 

leagues  long,  but  very  narrow.     The  Bay  or  river  St  Mary,  and  includes  the  peninsula  and 

lagoon  of  St.  Joseph  is  enclosed  on  the  south  by  tract  of  coast  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  river 

the  curving  peninsula  of  which  Cape  St.  Blaizeis  Apalachicola.    The  Eastern,  or  Atlantic  Coast, 

the  extreme  point.      St.  Rose  Island,  twenty  of  the  peninsulsi,  is  lined  by  islands,  forming  an 

miles  long  but  very  narrow,  has  plenty  of  fresn  interior  navigation  through  lagoons  or  inlets, 

water :  its  west  end  forms  the  east  side  of  the  The  principal  rivers  on  this  coast  are  the  St. 

entrance  to  Penooola  Bay.  Santa  Maria  Galvez,  Juan  and  Indian ,  the  former  rises  in  a  swamp 
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in  the  heart  of  the  peninsula,  and  pursues  a  temperate.  On  the  eastern  coast  the  trade  winds 
northern  course  in  a  broad  navigable  stream,  prevail,  and  cool  the  air  in  summer;  bat  in  the 
expaoMling  into  lakes,  of  which  Ladke  George  is  west  the  air  is  refreshed  b;^  breezes  liom  the 
fifteen  miles  broad,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  Apalachian  Mountains,  which  are  still  more 
deep,  with  many  beautiful  islands,  covered  with  cool  and  temperate.  During  the  summer  heavy 
orange,  palm,  and  magnolia  trees.  Near  Long  gales  of  wina  beat  against  the  east  side  of  the 
take,  which  communicates  with  the  St  Juan  by  peninsula,  while  the  interior  is  subject  to  dread- 
a  creek,  is  a  warm  mineral '  spring  of  g^reat  to-  tul  squalls.  Along  the  gulf  storms  and  hurri- 
June;  the  St.  Juan  b  crossed  by  a  bar  at  its  canes  are  common  just  before  and  after  the  an- 
mouth  with  fifteen  feet  Indian  or  Hillsborouffh  tumnal  equinox ;  but  thunder  and  lightning  are 
River  runs  from  north  to  south  parallel  to  me  leas  fre<juent  and  violent  than  in  the  neighbour- 
coast;  its  mouth  is  crossed  by  a  bar  with  but  ing  temtory  of  Georgia,  or  in  the  Carolinas.  Li 
five  feet  the  forests  and  deserts  are  found  the  panther, 
St  Augustine,  the  chief  town  of  East  Florida,  wild  cat,  buffalo,  fox,  hare,  goat,  rabbit,  otter, 
B  on  the  main  opposite  the  north  end  of  Anas-  racoon,  flying  squirreU  armadillo^  opossum, 
tosia  Island.  It  consists  of  four  streets,  inter-  guano,  and  several  sorts  of  serpents.  Birds  are 
secting  each  other  at  right  angles;  is  fortified  in  great  variety,  and  numerous:  among  others, 
6y  bastions,  encompass^  by  a  ditch  and  wall,  are  found  the  crane,  heron,  goose,  wild  duck, 
and  defended  bytbe  castle  of  St  John,  mount-  pigeon,  partridge,  thrush,  jay,  hawk,  niaccaw, 
ing  fifty  guns.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  and  a  great  numoer  of  others.  The  rivers  abound 
crossea  by  a  bar,  with  only  five  feet  at  low  water  in  fish,  but  are  at  the  same  time  infested  with 
and  ten  at  high.    St.  Anastasia  Island  is  six  voracious  alligators. 

leagues  long,  and  affords  good  building  stone.  From  the  first  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Oc- 

which  is  not  to  be  had  on  ihe  main.  tober  fevers  are  prevalent.    They  are  usually 

Prom  Cape  Florida,  near  the  south-east  ex-  preceded  by  heavy  rains,  and  sultry  weather. 
tremity  of  the  peninsula,  a  great  belt  of  keys  Those  of  pletl^oric  habits,  and  sanguine  consCi- 
and  reefs  curves  round  the  promontory  into  the  tutioas,  are  the  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  In- 
gulf of  Mexico,  bearing  the  general  name  of  the  flammsitory  fevers,  of  domestic  origin,  are  rarely 
Martyrs,  or  Florida  Keys ;  the  numerous  experienced.  The  yellow  fever  occasionally 
channels  or  inlets  between  them  are  only  fit  for  makes  its  appearance ;  but  it  has  always  been 
small  craft.  Almost  all  these  keys  are  covered  traced  to  the  islands,  particularly  to  the  Ha- 
with  the  mangrove,  and  frequented  by  turtle ;  vannah.  Intermittents  are  endemical,  and  o&ea 
all  of  them  have  received  names  from  the  En-  prove  tedious ;  but  they  commonly  yield  to  the 
fflish,  when  in  possession  of  Florida.  The  only  prescriptions  of  skilful  physicians, 
farther  notice  they  deserve  is,  that  on  the  nortfi  In  1810  a  revolution  took  place  in  West 
end  of  Old  Matacumbe,  an  islet  four  miles  long  Florida,  and  aaents  were  despatched  to  Wash- 
and  two  broad,  is  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  seven  ington,  who  had  an  interview  with  the  American 
or  eight  feet,  where  fresh  water  maybe  procured  president,  for  the  purpose  of  beiag  admitted 
from  a  natural  well,  in  a  rock  four  feet  deep,  mto  the  confederation  of  the  United  States.  In 
On  Key  Hueso,  or  West,  which  is  seven  miles  the  mean  time  the  American  government  took 
long,  is  also  a  good  harbour,  with  four  fathoms  means  for  occupying  the  country,  conformable 
at  the  west  end,  and  at  the  south-west  several  to  a  claim  which  they  had  been  urging  since  the 
wells  of  tolerable  water.  The  dry  tortugas  year  1801.  In  that  year  they  had  purchased 
(turtle)  are  a  cluster  of  keys,  forming  the  western  Louisiana  from  the  French,  of  whidi  they  con- 
extreme  of  the  Florida  Keys.  Punta  Blanco,  or  tended  that  West  Florida  formed  a  part.  It 
Cape  Sable,  is  the  south-west  point  of  the  penin-  was  declared  by  the  treaty  to  be  ceded  with  the 
sula  of  Florida,  doubling  which  we  enter  the  same  extent  that  it  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain, 
gulf  of  Mexico.  and  as  it  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  FraiKTe. 

The  Floridas  abound  in  vegetable  productions  The  terms  of  this  cession  gave  rise  to  a  claim  on 

of  the  most  luxuriant  and  rank  growth.    They  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  country  west 

are  said  to  produce  eight  different  kinds  of  oak,  of  the  Perdido  River ;  and,  to  prevent  the  occu- 

white  and  black  walnut,  hickory,  chestnuts,  three  pation  of  this  territory  by  any  other  power,  the 

kinds  of  mulberry,  four  of  the  magnolia,  orange,  government  of  the  union  took  possession,  in 

and  fig  trees,  persimmon  and  sycamore;  as  also  1811,  of  the  principal  posts,  except  the  town 

a  vast  variety  of  plums,  and  other  indigenous  and  fort  of  Mobile,  which  was  surrendered  to 

^its,  such  as  limes,  prunes,  peaches,  figs,  grapes,  their  forces  in  the  following,  year.    East  Florida, 

melons,  &c.     Olives  are  also  cultivated  with  however,  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession 

success ;  and  St  John's  River,  and  some  of  the  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  with  the  exception  of 

lakes,  are  bordered  with  orange  groves.    The  some  revolutionary  movements  of  no  lone  coo- 

aimona,  lime,  and  mahoe,  are  indigenous,  as  tinuance,  until  the  second  war  between  the  United 

also  manymedicinal  plants.  States  and  Great  Britain.    In  1814  a  British  ex* 

West  Florida  is  the  most  fertile  in  grain :  pedition  having  been  fitted  out  from  Pensacola 

wheat,  oats,  barley,  rice,  peas,  buck-wheat,  and  against  the  American  territories,  Geqeral  Jack* 

lye,  flourish.    The  climate  is  various.  son  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  place. 

In  winter  it  seldom  freezes,  nor  is  the  cold  Accordingly,  with  a  small  body  of  regulars  and 
ever  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  orange  tree.  In  some  mounted  volunteers,  he  marched  from 
West  Florida  the  mercury  seldom  falls  below  30°  Mobile,  and,  after  a  show  of  resistance  from  the 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  seldom  rises  above  94°  in  Spaniards  and  British,  carried  the  tovra.  The 
the  shade.    The  climate  towards  the  west  is  more    fort  of  Barrancas  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed 
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by  the  British,  and  general  Jackson  having  no  cumulation  in  a  particular  place,  as  it  otherwise 
authority  to  rebuild  it,  evacuated  the  place,  and  would  h^ve  done,  if  that  coast  had  been  more 
returned  to  Mobile.  A  similar  disregard  of  the  oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  tide,  though  the 
duties  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Bahama  Islands,  and  shallows,  must  prove  a  con- 
government,  drew  upon  this  province  another  siderable  obstruction  to  the  flood-tide  setting 
invasion  in  1818.  The  Seminole  Indians,  with  directly  westerly,  near  Florida,  and  will  have 
Dvhom  the  United  States  were  at  wsur,  residing  some  tendency  to  cause  it  to  flow  more  to  the 
within  the  limits  of  Florida,  and  making  their  north. 

incursions  thence  without  restraint  from  the  *  If  we  now  torn  our  attention  to  the  northern 
Spaniards,  it  became  necessary,  for  the  purpose  coast  of  South  America,we  shall  find  that  it  follows 
of  chastising  them,  to  cross  the  territorial  line,  and  nearly  the  direction  of  a  t>arallel  of  latitude,  or 
subsequently  possession  was  taken  by  general  east  and  west,  and  of  course,  very  oblique  to  the 
Jackson  of  Fort  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola.  The  tide  coming  from  the  east ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
American  troops  remained  in  these  posts  until  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  current  will  be  pro- 
November,  1818,  when  they  were  restored  by  duoed,  setting  westward,  from  Cape  St.  Roque, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  Spain,  along  the  shores  of  Guiana,  Cumana,  Terra 
A  negotiation,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  Firma,  the  Musquito  Shore.,  &c,  towards  Cape 
pending,  for  the  transfer  of  the  whole  province  Catouche  in  Yucatan.  This,  indeed,  is  verified 
to  the  United  States,  was  consummated  by  by  observation,  for  it  is  found, that  the  flood-tide 
treaty  in  1819;  and,  after  many  vexatious  de-  combined  with  a  current,  runs  along  these  coasts, 
lays,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  Spain  in  October,  generally  at  about  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles 
1820,  and  finally  by  the  United  States  in  the  an  hour.  This  current  setting  along  the  Carib- 
month  of  February,  1821 .  Possession  was  de«  bean  Sea,  will  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  between 
livered  to  general  Jackson,  the  commissioner  of  Cape  Antonio,  in  Cuba,  and  Cape  Catouche,  in 
the  United  States,  in  July,  1821,  and  the  pro-  Yucatan,  and  must,  of  course,  raise  the  watei^ 
▼ince  now  forms  one  of  the  territories  of  the  of  that  Gulf,  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
United  States.  general  level  of  the  ocean.  A  part  of  these  wa- 
Florida,  Gulf  of,  is  a  common  name  for  ters  after  the  time  of  high  water,  will  fall  back 
the  channel  between  the  neninsula  of  Florida,  into  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and  there  actually  has 
and  the  Bahama  Isles,  north  of  Cuba.  been  observed  a  current  ofi*  Cape  Antonio,  set- 
Througli  this  gulf  the  celebrated  stream,  some-  ting  eastward  along  the  south  coast  of  Cuba, 
times  caUed  the  gulf,  sometimes  the  Fix>RtnA-  Indeed  it  has  been  asserted,  by  Captain  Man- 
Stream,  first  make  sits  way  to  the  north-east  along  dcrson  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  his  Observations 
the  coast  of  America.  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  that  the  waters  about  Cape 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  Antonio,  '  move  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes 
for  this  current,  and  as  it  is  an  object  of  general  another,  and  are  sometimes  stationary,'  which 
interest  in  natural  history,  though  we  have  no-  may  he  expected,  according  as  it  is  flood-tide, 
ticed  it  in  another  place  (see  America,  Index)  ebb-tide,  or  high  water. 

we  conceive  it  may  gratify  our  readers  to  present  *  From  what  we  have  already  advanced,  it  is 

them  with  a  concise  view  of  its  causes  from  an  clear  that  the  waters  between  Cuba  and  Yucatan, 

able  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour-  must  be  higher  than  those  between  Cuba  and 

nal,  tor  1820.    <  It  is  known,  that  the  tides  in  Florida ;  and,  therefore,  the  mass  of  waters  car- 

the  ocean  are  produced  by  the  combined  actions  ried  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  manner  al- 

of  the  sun  and  moon,  causing  the  waters,  in  ge-  ready  mentioned,  must  flow  out  between  Cuba 

ueral,  when  their  course  is  not  obstructed  by  and  East  Florida.     If  we  also  take  into  consi- 

eontinents,  islands,  &c.,  to  take  a  westerly  direc-  deration  the  number  of  great  rivers,  and  among 

tion.    The  winds  m  the  tropical  climates,  from  them  the  Mississippi,  itself  like  a  sea,  that  falb 

nearly  the  same  caufe,  blow  generally  tlie  same  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is,  comparatively 

way.    It  is  also  observed  by  navigators,  that  speaking,  small,  their  waters  must  endeavour  to 

when  a  wind  blows  for  any  lensth  of  time,  in  a  extend  themselves  over  a  portion  of  sea  greater 

given  direction,  the  waters  of  the  sea  move  in  than  that  gulf;  and  since,  from  the  accumulation 

the  same  direction,  forming  a  current,  at  least  at  of  water  coming  from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  de- 

the  sur&ce,  more  or  less  strong,  according  to  pending  on  causes  already  pointed  out,  the  wa- 

circumstances,  setting  in  that   direction.     The  ters  of  the  Missiasippi,  and  other  rivers,  falling 

whole  body  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  then,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  west  and  north, 

must  have  a  general  tendency  to  move  from  the  cannot  extend  themselves  over  that  sea  tovirarda 

coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  towards  the  shores  the  south,  they  must  flow  along  its  northern  shore 

of  America,  which  must  be  modified  in  its  ef-  towards    the  east.    That  the  waters  of  great 

fects,  according  to  the  different  conformations  of  rivers  do  flow  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the 

tlie  coasts  and  other  combining  circumstances,  ocean,  can  be  easily  proved.     In  Columbus's 

If  we  examine  the  coast  of  North  America,  we  first  voyage  to  America,  he  found  his  vessel  in 

shall  find,  (hat  its  direction  is  nearly  that  of  the  fresh  water,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  before 

meridian, or  north  and  south,  at  least  from  about  he  discovered  land,  whence  he  inferred,  he  was 

New  York   to  Cape    Sable  in   East  Florida,  near  some  great  continent,  which  alone  could 

Therefore,  the  mass  of  waters  coming  from  the  produce  such  a  stream.    In  Macleod's  voyage 

east,  will  strike  it  nearly  at  right  angles,  which,  to  China,  a  stream  of  firesh  water  was  found  at  a 

af^  high  water,  will  gradually  retire  into  the  considerable  distance  from  the  shores  of  Java, 

ocean  towards  the  east,  without  producing  any  and  the  British  fleet,  which  blockaded  Toulon, 

considerable  current  along  the  coast,  or  any  ac-  occasionally  took  in  fresh  water  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Rhone,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  land,  tains  the  general  rubrics,  psalter,  canticleii  the 
Hence,  then,  it  is  clear,  that  the  streams  of  large  horologium,  and  the  office  of  the  feris,  &c« 
rivers  flow  a  considerable  way  into  the  ocean.  FLO'RIN,  n.  f .  Fr.  A  coin  first  made  by  the 
The  Mississippi,  and  other  large  rivers  which  fall  Florentines.  That  of  Germany  is  in  value  2$.  4d.; 
into  the  Gult  of'Mexico,  must  therefore,  in  some  that  of  Spain  4s.  4i</.;  that  of  Palermo  ana 
direction  or  other  do  the  same.  But  since  a  cur'-  Sicily  2s.  6d. ;  that  of  Holland  2s. 
rent  of  water  flows  generally  into  the  Gulf  of  in  the  Imperial  chamber  the  proctort  hare  half  a 
Mexico,  between  Yucatan  and  Cuba,  the  waters  Jlorm  taxed  and  allowed  them  for  every  tabstantial 
of  the  Mississippi  cannot  flow  out  in  that  direct  recew.  Aytiffe. 
tion ;  they  must  therefore,  with  more  or  less  ve-  Ftoaiv  is  sometimes  used  for  a  coin,  and 
locity,  flow  out  between  Cuba  and  Florida,  sometimes  for  a  money  of  account.  As  a  coin, 
This,  combining  with  the  superabundant  waters  it  is  of  difierent  values,  according  to  the  different 
of  the  ocean  collected  in  the  Uulf,  flowing  round  metals,  and  difierent  countries  where  it  b  struck, 
between  Cuba  and  Cape  Sable  in  Florida,  is,  by  The  gold  florins  are  most  of  them  of  a  very  coarse 
the  north-west  shores  of  Cuba,  the  Bahama  alloy,  some  of  them  not  exceeding  thirteen  or 
Isles,  and  banks,  turned  round  the  eastern  shores  fourteen  carats,  and  none  of  them  seventeen  and 
of  Flast  Florida,  and  must  set  northward  along  a  half.  As  a  money  of  account,  it  is  used  by 
the  east  coast  of  America,  with  considerable  ve-  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  German  merchants  and 
locity,  constituting  what  is  called  the  Florida  or  bankers,  but  admits  of  difierent  divisions  in  dif- 
Gulf  Stream.  Tbixs  conclusion  is  verified  by  ferent  places.  See  Coins. 
observation;  for  the  waters  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  FLORINIANI,  or  Floriani,  a  sect  of  here- 
in the  greater  part  of  its  course  to  the  north  of  tics,  of  the  second  century,  so  named  from  its 
the  B;£ama  Islands,  are  found,  by  the  thermo-  author  Florinus.  Philastrius  says,  that  they  were 
meter,  to  be  warmer  than  those  of  the  seas  im-  the  same  with  the  Carpophorians.  He  adds, 
mediately  bordering  on  it,  whence  they  must  that  they  were  also  called  soldiers,  milites,  quia 
come  from  a  warmer  climate,  and,  when  chemi-  de  militaribus  fuerunt.  St.  Irenxus  calls  them 
cally  examined,  to  possess  a  less  degree  of  salt-  Gnostics ;  St.  Epiphanius,  Phibionites ;  and 
ness,  and  therefore  must  consist  chiefiy  of  fresh  Theodoret,  Borbontes,  on  account  of  the  impuri- 
water.    Hence,  from  these  two  causes,  namely,  ties  of  their  lives. 

the  current  formed  by  the  flood-tide  setting  m  FLORINUS,  or  Flobianus,  a  heretic  of  the 
between  Cuba  and  Yucatan,  and  the  fresh  v^ater  second  century,  and  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
from  the  Mississippi,  and  other  large  rivers,  fail-  church,  deposed  for  his  errors  along  with  Blastus. 
ling  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  combined  and  He  had  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Polycarp,  along 
modified  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  and  with  Ireneus.  He  made  God  the  author  of 
not  either  of  them  separately,  as  has  been  some-  evil ;  or  rather  asserted,  that  the  things  forbidden 
times  affirmed,  making  its  escape  northward,  by  God  are  not  evil,  but  of  his  own  appointing; 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  we  think,  it  in  which  he  followed  the  errors  of  Valentinus, 
will  evidently  appear,  is  derived  the  true  cause  and  joined  himself  with  the  Carpocratians. 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Hence,  too,  the  circular  FLORIS  (Francis),  an  eminent  historical 
motion  of  the  waters  in  the  northern  Atlantic,  painter,  bom  at  Antwerp  ii\  1520.  He  fol- 
and  other  phenomena,  attempted  to  be  esta-  lowed  the  profession  of  a  statuary  till  twenty 
blished  by  Humboldt,  will  receive  a  satisfactory  years  of  age;  when,  preferring  painting,  he  en- 
solution.*  tered  the  school  of  Lambert  Lombard,  whose 

FLORIDA  BLANCA  (Francis  Anthony  Mo-  manner  he  imitated  very  perfectly.  He  after- 
nino,  count  de),  a  principal  minister  of  Spain  in  wards  went  into  Italy,  and  completed  his  studies 
modem  times,  first  distinguished  himselt  as  an  from  the  most  eminent  masters.  The  great  pro- 
opponent'  of  the  French  revolution :  his  ene-  gress  he  had  made  in  historical  painting,  at  his 
mies  availed  themselves  of  his  unpopularity  to  retum  procured  him  much  employment;  and 
procure  his  dismission  from  the  king's  service  in  his  countrymen  complimented  him  with  the  tiUe 
the  beginning  of  1792.  He  was  shortly  after  of  the  Flemish  Raphael.  He  obtained  consi- 
permitted  to  retire  to  his  estates  in  the  province  derable  prices  for  his  pictures,  and  might  have 
of  Murcia,  and  to  retain  his  titles  and  aignities,  renderea  himself  more  worthy  of  the  attention 
but  arrested  again  in  July  the  same  year,  and  of  the  great,  had  he  not  debased  his  character  by 
committed  to  the  castle  of  Pampeluna,  and  again  frequent  intoxication.  He  died  in  1570,  aged 
soon  released.  After  several  years  of  seclusion,  fifty- 
he  was  in  1808  chosen  president  of  the  cortes,  Floris,  or  Ende  Isle,  a  considerable  island 
and  died  in  that  year  November  20th,  aged  near  of  the  Eastem  Seas,  situated  between  the  80  and 
eighty.  9^  S.  lat,  and  the  120''  and  123"*  of  £.  long.   In 

FLORILEGIUM,  Florilege,  a  name  the  length,  it  is  about  200  miles,  by  thirty-six  the 

Latins  have  given  to  what  the  Greeks  call  avBo^  average  breadth.    The  interior  is  mountainous 

Xoyioy,  anthology ;   viz.  a  collection  of  choice  and  woody,  but  near  the  sea  is  a  fine  open 

pieces,  containing  the  finest  and  brightest  things  country ;  but  this  island  is  little  known  to  £i>- 

in  their  kind.  ropeans.    Over  the  greater  part,  the  Birma,  a 

Fix)RiLEGiuM,  or  Anthologia,  is  particularly  kindred  language  to  the  Javanese,  prevails.  At 
used  for  a  breviary,  in  the  eastem  church,  com-  the  village  of  Larantooca  in  the  straits,  which 
piled  by  Arcadius,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  separate  Floris  from  Sabraon  and  Solor,  Euro- 
Greek  priests  and  monks,  who  cannot  carry  with  pean  vessels  procure  refi^hments  in  exchange 
them,  m  their  travels  and  pilgrimages,  all  the  lor  ammunition,  cutlery^  &c.  Formerly  sandal 
volumes  wherein  their  office  is  dispersed.  It  con-  wood  might  be  procured  here  in  considerable 
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mbergiji  ue  the  other 


FLO 


.  void  pronnn 


qnantMe*.    Wax  and  a 
exports.    He  Portugue* 

lar  settle  tnent  here.  . ' _.. 

FLORUS  (Lucius  AniuBus\  a  Latin  halorian  a     ^     jt.j^, ,, >.    a,,^ 

,  .,  /■     .,        ..ID       „       jr. u.         Shs  wu  nmneeJ  ma  fort«lo««d  from  he»d  to  foot  1 

tr  ibe  same  family  with  Seneca  and  Luaui.   He ,.  ^   .  ...       ,  j  i,„ ». 

flourohed  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian;     „,oti  in  mri  ildAH. 

Bod  wrote  an  Abridgment  of  the  Roman  History, 
of  which  there  have  been  man;  editions.  It  is 
c<Hnp<Med  in  a  florid  and  poetical  style ;  and  i« 
rather  n  panegyric  on  many  of  the  great  actions 
of  the  Romans,  than  a  faithful  and  correct  recital 
of  their  history.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  and  en- 
tered the  lists  against  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  _^^^ 
■atirically  reproaches  bim  with  frequenting  ptacM    j^^^ 


of  dissipation. 

FLORY,  •  cross,  differs  from 
the  potence,  by  baling  the  flow- 
ers at  the  ends  circumflex  and     b 
turning   down.     See  diagram    M 

chief  fxfei — name  Henricson.        ^ 

FLOS'CULOUS,  od).    LaX.  _fio$adm.    Com- 
poaed  of  flowers;  having  the  nature  or  fona  of 


Tb*  gomud  put  i*  >  tliick  ud  cmreoiu  n 
■od  th*  Mcood  a  dry      ■  '      '  - 


Thej  h»s  (•>  --to  lb«  fuhioni 
can  H  Tcry  deep,  uiU  it  looki  liks  mu  snan  cou  oi 
itMttinK.  Paft. 

Nay,  oft  ia  dnim*  iareutioc  we  bertow. 
To  chmgt  tfmmc*.  or  uld  ■  fiirbelow.  Id. 

FLOU'NDER,  n.s.  &  v.  n.  Daniah^yndrrv 
Scotch^^idce.  The  verb  is  derived  froia  flounce. 
~  '     small  flat  fish :  the 

verb  signifies  to  struggle  with  violent  and  irre- 
gular motions;  as  a  horse  in  the  mire.  It  is  figu- 
ratively applied  to  a  public  speaker,  when  he 
E lunges  from  ooe  subject  to  another  without  (be 
^ast  order  or  connexion.  Mental  and  verbal 
confusion,  by  which  a  man  exposes  himself  to 
contempt. 

Like  thafiamirr,  odI  of  Uw  bjing-pui  inlo  Ih* 
in.  CuiiJtm. 

Down  goei  mt  OBCa  llw  honemui  and  the  hone  ; 
That  cooner  etoaiblu  oa  the  fallen  iloed, 

*er  hie  head, 

but  fbond  no  bottom  tb«f« ; 

andjbwuttred  on  in  nendMpui.    Pift- 

"'  both  Ibrivs  aad  breed  ia  an;  pood- 


ring,    And.^MHfriiy  Ihran  tt 


FLOS  FoEMisEtM,aflower  which  isAirmshed    , 
with  the  pointal  or  female  organ  of  generation, 

hut  wants  the  stamina  or  male  organ.     Female  

flowers  may  be  produced  apart  from  the  male,        FLOUE,  n.  i.     Formerly  written   FLOWEi, 
■either  on  the  same  root  or  on  distmct  plants,    ^m^h  jj^.    The  choice  part  of  grain ;  the  fine 
Birch  and  mulberry  are  examplei  of  the  first    nieai  of  corn. 
-'«e ;  willow  and  poplar  of  the  second.  —    -  ■  -  ■         '     '  ... 


Flos   Hasculus,   a  male   flower.     By   this    bt  baked  eiill  to  serve  their  m 


name,  Linntens  and  the  sexoalisls  distinuuisb  a 
flower  which  contains  the  stamen,  or  male  organ 
of  generation ;  but  not  the  Stigma  or  female  or- 
gan.   See  BflTAKY. 

SS;,'ai  '«'■■■■'■»'■  ■"•' 

Kh  cheeaet,  |O0d  Citlej,  je;bad  tooni|h. 


aiuywi 


le  my  audit  op,  that 

Fnm  me  do  back  rtccive  ibe^^necr  of  ill. 

jtnd  leave  me  bst  the  bran,  "'   ' 

Bnt  by  thy  rare  twelve  ami  of  wiae  be  £I1od, 


oithro. 


II  be  lealed 


From  flote.    Goods  that 
•r  on  the  sea. 

signifies  goodi 


peuureeof  the  > 
■  yet  deuendi  ihe  i 

Pup,:  Ofya^. 
FuhCR  (St.%  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  CanLiI,  standing  on  a  perpeb* 
dictitar  basalt  rock,  accessible  only  nn  one  side. 
'   '    fiill  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road. 


by   shipwreck;   which,  with  jetson  and  lagan,  and  contains  a  population  of  5300,      General 

are  geiietally  given  to  the  loid  admiral,  when  Desaii,  the  fevorite  companion  of  Buonaparte, 

Ihe  owners  are  not  known.      See  Jbwob  and  „„  bora  here.      It  is  thirty-four  miles  east  of 

I**"*!!.  Aurillar  and  fifly  south  of  Clermont. 

FLOUNCE,  r.  n.,  t>.  a.  h  n.  I.  Swed^unM,  FL0UR'ISH,u.n.,t7.ii.ac>i.t.,  (  Lat.foreo, 
Hut.  plonten,  to  plunge.  To  move  with  violence  Flourish  eh,  n.  •-  \fiorttn,  from 
in  the  water  or  mire ;  to  struggle  or  dash  in  the  fiia,Jiorit.  See  Flokal.  It  is  equally  applied 
water;  to  move  with  weight  and  tumult;  hence,  tovigorand  to  beauty;  to  slrengith  and  to  em- 
metaphorically.tomove withpassionaleagitation.  bellishment;  to  prosperity  and  its  accompani- 
The  noun  and  active  verb  have  a  diiferent  appli-  ments;  to  splendor  and  ambitious  show ;  to  bra- 
cation;  yet  (he  derivation  from  the  neuter  is  very  and  the  parade  of  it.  Something  more  than 
traceable,  if  not  obvious  :  a  flounce  is  any  thing  the  thing  itself;  an  adjunct  for  the  purpose  of 
•ewed  to  the  garment,  and  hanging  loose  so  as  to  recommendation  and  effect :  thus  it  is  applied 
■well  and  shake ;  and  to  flounce  is  thus  to  deck  to  florid  language ;  to  speak  with  ambitious  co- 


with  flounces. 


piousness  and  elegance;  to  boast;  to  brag; 
adorn ;  to  grace ;  to  ornament.  It  has  abo  other 
applications :  e.  g.  to  describe  various  figures  by 
intersecting  lines;  to  wok  figures  with  a  needle; 
to  play  in  wanton  and  irregular  motions.  In 
music,  (0  play  some  prelude  without  any  settled 
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The  righteous  shall  flomuih  like  the  palm-tree. 

Pmdm  xcii. 
Beside  his  head  there  sat  a  fair  yoang  man^ 
Of  wondioas  bcaaty  and  of  freshest  years, 

Wh'^e  tender  bud  to  blossom  new  began. 
And  flourish  faire  above  his  equal  peares.     ^ 

Spmuen'a  Faerie  Queeme, 
To  bring  yon  thus  together,  'lis  no  sin. 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth/onrtiA  the  deceit.  Shakipeare. 

I  called  thee  then  radaflotaish  of  my  fortune 
I  called  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen. 

Id. 
If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands,  that  had  struck  anointed  kings, 
Andflomidted  after,  I'd  not  do  it :  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  oue. 
Let  viltany  itself  fonwear't.  Id. 

The  labours  of  Hercules,  though  flomithed  with 
much  fabulous  matter ;  yet  noubly  set  forth  the  con- 
sent of  all  nations  and  ages  in  tlie  approbation  of  the 
extirpating  and  debellating  giants,  monsters  and  ty- 
rants. Bacon. 

AH  that  I  shall  say  will  be  but  like  bottoms  of 
thread  close  wound  up,  which,  with  a  good  needle, 
pcrhape  may  beflomiahed  into  large  works. 

Id.  War  with  Spain, 
They  count  him  of  the  gmecn-haired  eld,  they  may, 
or  in  his  flower  ; 
For  not  our  greatest  ^/foM^icAer  can  equal  him  in  power. 

fhe  .Egyptians  of  old,  and  wuany  flotrriMag  com- 
monwealths sineei  have  enjoyned  labour  and  esercise 
to  all  sorts  of  men,  to  be  of  some  vocation  and  calling, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  their  time,  to  prevent  those 
grievous  mischiefs  that  come  by  idleness. 

Burton's  Anaiomjf  of  Mekmehoiy. 

And  all  the  powers  of  hell  in  full  applause 
Flourithed  their   snakes,  and   tossed   their  flaming 
brands.  CraAaw. 

The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was. 

The  flomiih  of  his  sober  yonih. 
Was  the  pride  of  naked  truth.  Id. 

We  can  excuse  the  duty  of  our  knowledge,  if  we 
only  bestow  the  flomiah  of  poetry  thereon,  ot  those 
commendatory  conceits  which  popularly  set  forth  the 
eminence  of  this  creature.  Browne. 

A  child  with  delight  looks  upon  emblems  finely 
drawn  and  painted,  and  takes  tome  pleasure  in  be- 
holding the  neat  characters  and  flomiahea  of  a  bible 
curiously  printed*  Boyle. 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times, 
With  periods,  points,  and  tropes  he  slurs  his  crimes  ; 
He  lards  ^iih  flouriahea  his  long  harangue ; 
"Tis  fine,  sayest  thou ;  what,  to  be  praised  and  hangt 

Dtyden. 

He  was  the  patron  of  my  manhood,  when  I  ftao' 
riahed  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  though  with  small 
advant::ge  to  my  fortune.  Id. 

Against  the  post  their  wicker  shields  they  crush, 
FUmnak  the  sword,  and  at  the  plastron  push. 

Id,  Jvnenal. 

Villanies  have  not  the  same  countenance,  when 
there  are  great  interests,  plausible  colours,  snd  flar^ 
riahea  of  wit  and  rhetorick  interposed  between  the 
sight  and  the  object.  UEebrange, 

The  so  much  repeated  ornament  and  floariah  of 
their  former  speeches  was  commonly  the  truest  word 
they  spoke,  though  least  believed  by  them. 

&nKA'«  Sermont. 

As  they  are  likely  to  over^/buruA  their  own  case, 
so  their  flattery  is  hardest  to  be  discovered. 

Who  knows  not  that  the  coachman  lashing  by. 
Oft  with  hu  flomiah  cnU  the  heedless  eye  ?         Qay. 


Where'er  yon  tread,  the  blnshiog  flowers  sK^ll  iiae« 
And  all  things  ylntrisA  where  you  turn  your  eyes. 

Pope, 
People  seek  for  what  they  call  wit,  on  all  subjecu, 
and  in  all  places ;  not  considering  that  nature  lovea 
truth  so  well,  that  it  hardly  ever  admits  of  flaa- 
riahing.  Conceit  is  to  nature  what  paint  is  to  beauty  i 
it  is  not  only  needless,  but  impairs  what  it  would  im- 
prove. Id, 

Impetnous  spreaa 
The  stream  and  smoaking,  ibunsled  o'er  hia  head. 

Id. 
They  dilate  sometimes,  endflouridk  long  upon  little 
incidents,  and  they  skip  over  and  but  lightly  touch  the 
dripr  part  of  their  theme.  WaOa^a  Logich. 

They  wcr^  intended  only  for  ludicrous  ornaments 
of  nature,  like  the  flomiahea  about  a  great  letter  that 
signify  nothing,  but  are  made  only  to  delight  the  eye* 

More  egaiaui  Atheieet, 

Whilst  Cicero  acts  the  part  of  a  rhetorician,  he  dt" 
lates  and./Z0frisAef,  and  gives  example  instead  of  rale* 


Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice ! 


Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 

In  mountainous  o'erwhelming,  come  and  crash  me ! 

I  hear  ye  momently,  above,  beneath. 

Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pass. 

And  only  fall  on  things  which  still  would  Irve  ; 

On  the  yovn%  flowriahing  forest,  or  the  hut 

And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

Bjfron,  eeaiapteai. 
The  gentle  Inaaxflotiriahed,  thoi^h  at  times 

He  felt  like  other  plants  called  sensitive. 
Which  shrink   from    touch   as    monarchs  do  frona 
rhymes. 

Save  such  as  Southey  can  afford  to  give.     Bgron, 

FLOUT,  v.a.f  v.n.kn.$.}     Dutch  jivyten  ; 
FLOuf  ER,  n.  f .  )  Fris.  flouwe.    To 

mock;  to  jeer;  to  insult;  to  treat  nvith  con- 
tempt. 

Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-mongering  boys. 
That  lie,  artd  coy,  nnd  flout,  deprave  and  slander. 
Go  antickly,  and  show  outward  hideousness. 

ohtMepeore, 

You  vani/hut  my  iusufliciency.  Id, 

^he  railed  at  her,  that  ihe  should  be  so  immodest 

i  write  to  one  she  knew  would  ^Zoitf  her.  Id, 

The  Nnrweyan  banners^itf  the  sky. 

And  fan  our  people  cold.  :d,  MackeA, 

He  would  ask  of  those  that  hao  oeen  at  the  other'e 
table.  Tell  truly,  was  there  never  afloat  oit  dnr  blow 
given  ?  JnsooM. 

Flouting  persons  for  their  constancy  in  devotion,  or 
their  strict  adherence  lo  a  conscientious  practice  of 
duty,  is  most  detestable.  Barvom. 

She  opened  it,  and  read  it  out. 
With  many  a  smile  and  leering  ^/Sdm/. 

Uudihraa. 
PhWWd^flouU  me.  Walion*a  Angler. 

Their  doors  are  barred  against  a  bitter ^ottf  ; 
Snarl,  if  yon  please ;  but  you  shall  snarl  without. 

Drgden. 
With  UlenU  well  endued. 
To  be  scurrilous  and  rade ; 
When  you  pertly  raise  your  snout. 
Fleer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  end  flout,      Surift, 

FLOW,  V.  n.f  V.  a.  &  n.f.  ^    Sax.     fleopan ; 

FLOw'iNOLYy  adv.  )  Goth.    Jha;   Fr. 

Jluer;  lAtJluo  ;  Gr.  jSXvw,  or  ^oe»,coQnected  with 
pew,  which  si^ifies  litendly  to  flow.  Flow  is  a 
generic  term,  and  thus  differs  from  stream  and 
gust,  which  are  modes  of  flowing.  The  con- 
tinued running  of  w^ter  either  in  a  large  "body. 
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or  in  a  long  but  narrow  course,  is  the  flowing  of 
the  water :  to  flow  then  is  to  run  in  an  equable 
uninterrupted  course.  It  is  opposed  to  water  at 
rest,  as  in  a  lake  or  pool.  It  is  applied  to  the 
rising,  in  opposition  to  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  It 
metaphorically  signifies,  to  proceed ;  to  issue ;  to 
glide  smoothly :  wben  applied  to^entences,  ei^er 
spoken  or  written :  to  composition  generally,  to 
abound ;  to  overflow;  to  be  copious ;  to  be  rail ; 
to  deluge. 

The  M  eke  with  hit  steme  WAwee, 
Eehe  daye  jflow€th  new  agaiae ; 
And  by  the  concoan  of  hb  lawes. 
The  el^  jflvweth  in  certeiae. 

Cftaueer,  Baladem 
Whilome  I  osde  (as  thou  right  well  doest  know) 
My  little  flock  on  westerne  downes  to  keep» 
Not  far  from  whence  Sabrinaea  streame  doth^foie. 
And  flowrie  banket  with  stiver  liqaor  ateepe. 

Sjiemer,  Daphmuda, 
111  use  that  tongue  I  have  :  if  yiit/low  from't, 
I  shall  do  good.  Shaktpeare.   Wmter't  Ttue. 

This  river  hath  thnc9  JImoed,  no  ebb  between. 

SkaJupeart. 
Then  shall  oar  names 
Be  in  their ,/fMmiy  caps  freshly  remembered. 

Id.  i/Mry  F. 
The  dcy  MtnetM  flawed  with  men.  Chapmam. 

This  discourse  of  Cyprian,  and  the  flowers  of  rheto- 
rick  in  it,  shew  him  to  have  been  of  a  great  wit  and 
Jiewia§  eloquence.  KakewiU  on  Prooidmee* 

Some,  from  the  diamal  and  annual  motion  of  the 
cavth,  endeavour  to  solve  the  flowt  and  motiona  of 
these  seas,  illustrating  the  same  by  water  in  a  bowl, 
that  ffiseo  or  falls  aoeordtug  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 

Browne't  Vidgar  Sfrnmn, 
Fountains  and  ye  that  warble  as  fflMa 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

MUt&n's  ParaiUt  LmU 

Her  eyes  confused  and  doubled  o'er 
With  tears,  suspended  ere  they,/fsw. 
Seem  bending  upwards  to  restore 
To  heaven,  whence  it  came,  their  woe. 

JforeeO. 

With  osier  floats  the  standing  water  strow ; 
Of  massy  stones  make  bridges,  if  it,/ZM0.    Diydm, 

Silent  they  more,  miyesttcally  slow. 
Like  ebbing  Nile,  or  Ganges  in  YoMflow.  Id, 

ViigU  is  sweet  ikdflmriiig  in  his  hexameters.   /cL 

Watering  hops  is  scarce  practicable,  unless  you  have 
a  stream  at  hand  taflow  the  ground. 

Mtrtimer's  HuAamdrjf, 

Teaching  is  not  a^/fsw  of  words,  nor  the  draining  of 
an  hourglass ;  but  an  effectual  procuring  that  a  man 
know  something  which  he  knew  not  before,  or  to  know 
it  better.  Swth, 

The  knowledge  drawn  from  ei^perience  is  quite  of 
another  kind  from  that  which  flmn  from  speculation 
or  discourse.  /<f. 

Bid  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowktg  tongue 
Than  ever  man  pronounced,  or  angels  song.      Priot^ 

Thusyfow  her  hours  with  constant  peace  of  mind. 
Till  age  the  latest  thread- of  life  unwind.  Gay, 

The  noble  power  of  suffering  bravely  is  as  far  above 
that  of  enterprising  greatly,  as  an  unblemished  con- 
science and  inflexible  resolution  are  above  an  acci- 
dental ,/bio  of  spiriu,  or  a  sudden  tide  of  blood. 

Pope, 
There  every  eye  with  slumberous  chains  she  bound. 
And  dashed  thtflowmg  goblet  to  the  ground. 

Id,  (%Mey. 
Endless  tetnflow  down  in  streams.  Swi/I. 


Behold  the  measure  of  the  prondse  fi^ed  ; 
See  Salem  built,  the  labour  of  a  God ! 
Bright  as  a  sua  the  sacred  city  shines  j 
All  kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light ;  the  glory  of  all  lands 
Flewi  into  her;  unbounded  is  her  joy^ 
And  endleu  her  increase.  Cawp$r„ 

Though  no  tear 
Flowed  from  his  blood-shot  eyes,  all  red  with  strife. 
They  honoured  such  detennined  soora  of  life* 

FLOW'ER,n.j.,w.».&«.a.')   "  GothJ?ar;Fr. 
Flow^erage,  n. «.  |./Z«<r;  taX^  flioh 

Tuorvr'EVi^Tj  n.  i.  [florit.    The  part 

Flow'er-gabden,  n. f.         [of  a  plant  which 
Flow'eriness,  n.  f. '  I    contains    the 

Flow'ery,  a^,  J  seeds.  An  orna- 

ment; an  embellishment :  the  choice,  prime,  or 
flourishing  part.  See  Flour.  The  most  excel- 
lent, or  valuable,  part  of  any  thing :  quintessence; 
that  which  is  most  distinguished  for  worth  or 
excellence ;  the  mantling  on  the  surface  of  fer- 
mented liquors :  floweret  the  diminutive  of  flower : 
the  verb  is  used  in  all  the  senses  applicable  to 
the  noun,  and  signifies,  also,  to  adorn  with  fic- 
titious, or  imitated,  flowers;  to  bloom;  to  put 
forth  flowers;  to  blossom.  « 

Such  are  reckoned  perfect^/Hotserc  which  have  petala, 
a  stamen,  apex,  and  stylus ;  and  whatever ^^iMeer  wants 
either  of  these  is  reckoned  imperfect.  Perfect  ^fowert 
are  divided  into  simple  ones,  which  are  not  composed 
of  other  smaller,  and  which  usually  have  but  one  sin- 
gle style ;  and  compounded,  which  consist  of  many 
floecult,  all  making  but  oqa  flower,  MiUor, 

And  Zephyms  and  Flora  gentelly 
Yave  to  the  flouret,  soft  and  tenderly, 
Hir  sote  breth,  and  made  him  for  to  spede. 
As  god  and  goddesse  of  theyEouriff  mode. 

Chaueer.  Prologme  to  the  Legemde  of  Good  Womon, 

Venemous  thome  that  are  eti  sharp  and  keen. 
Sometimes  bear^ZoiMrv  fair,  and  fresh  of  hue. 
Poison  is  put  oft  time  in  medicine. 
And  causeCh  health  in  man  for  to  renew.        Wjfoii, 

Freih  Spring,  the  herald  of  love's  mighty  king. 
In  whose  cote-armour  richly  are  displsyed 
All  sorU  otflofpen,  the  which  on  earth  do 'spring. 
In  goodly  colours  gloriously  arrayed. 

i^Muasr'f  Bomnott, 
Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  i^ise 
With  gaudy' gariands,  or  fresh  ^fowereto  dight. 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight. 

Faerie  Queom, 

The  shepherds  guarded  f^m  the  sparkling  heat 
Of  blazing  air,  upon  \hfi  flowery  banks. 
Where  various  yfoiMff  damask  the  fragrant  seat 
And  all  the  grove  perfume. 

Fleteher'i  PwrpU  Idomd. 

That  same  dew  which  sometimes  cm  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient  pearia. 
Stood  now  within  the  ^rtiiy  flowerefa  eyes. 
Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 

SmUUpOOOOm 

He  is  not  thc^ow^rof  courtesy,  but,  I  warrant  him 
M  gentle  as  a  lamb.  U' 

Good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  \!tke  flowers  in  their  caps. 
Dying  or  eie  they  sicken.  TdL  Maebe^ 

An  extreme  clarification  doth  spread  the  spirits  so 
smooth  that  they  become  dull,  and  the  drink  dead, 
which  ought  to  have  a  little  ^loenN^. 

Baem'e  Natural  Hktory* 
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Flon  herself  enviei  to  eee 
Fiowvn  fairer  chan  her  own,  end  4anble  u  the. 

Cowley. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow, 

Watert  the  odoroui  banks  that  blow 

Fiavten  of  more  mingled  hew 

Than  her  purple  scarf  can  shew.  MUkm. 

X(  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations,  which 
have  yioiix0r«d  off,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  boniishing 
of  many  studinas  and  contemplative  years,  I  here' 
give  you  ^hem  to  dispose  of.  Id. 

Day's  harbinger 
Comes* dancing  from  the  Kast,  and  leads  with  her 
ThejUfwertf  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose.  Id, 

The  nomination  of  persons  to  those  places  being  so 
prime  and  inseparable  %  flower  of  his  crown,  he  would 
leserve  to  himself.  Clarendon, 

Then    laughs    the    childish    year  with  flowerett 
crowned. 
And  lavishly  perfumes  the  fields  around  ; 
But  no  substantial  nourishment  receives. 
Infirm  the  stalks,  an«olid  are  the  leaves.        Dryden. 

Observing  that  this  manure  produced  flower*  in  the 
field,  I  made  my  (gardener  try  those  shells  in  my 
Hower-gardent  and  I  never  saw  better  carnations  or 
flowers.  Mortimer*t  Hurinuuiry. 

The  French  monarchy  ii  exhausted  of  its  braveat 
s^bjccu  :  the  flower  of  the  nation  is  consumed  in  iu 
wars.  Addison, 

Alas !  young  man,  yoai  days  can  ne'er  be  long : 
In  flower  of  age  you  perish  for  a  song.  Pope, 

O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flowery  vest  he  threw.       Id, 

To  her  the  shady  grove,  the  flowery  field. 
The  streams  and  fountains  no  delight  could  yield. 

Id, 
Beauty 
That  transitory  y^oieer;  even  while  it  lasts 
Palls  on  the  roving  sense  when  held  too  near. 
Or  dwelling  there  too  long :  by  fiu  it  pleases. 
And  smells  at  distance  best ;  its  sweets  familiar 
By  frequent  converse,  soon  grow  dull  and  cloy  yoo. 

Jeffery'9  Bdwm. 

If  the  blossom  of  the  plant  be  of  most  importance, 
we  call  it  ^flower  ;  such  are  daisies,  tulips,  and  car- 
nations. WaUi, 
But  man,  associated  and  leagued  with  man 

By  regal  warrant,  or  self-joined  by  bond 

For  interest  sake,  or  swarming  into  clans 
•  .Beneath  one  head  for  purposes  of  war. 

Like  yfowert  selected  from  the  rest,  and  bound 

And  bundled  cltose  to  fill  some  crowded  vase. 

Fades  rapidly,  and,  by  compression  marred. 
Contracts  defilement  not  to  be  endured,         Cowper, 

Bow  their  white  heads,  admire  the  changing  clime. 
Shake  from  their  candied  trunks  the  tinkling  rime  ^ 
With  bursting  buds  their  wrinkled  barks  adorn. 
And  wed  the  timorous  ylorel  to  her  thorn.      Darwin, 

0  Death  why  arm  with  cruelty  thy  power. 
And  spare  the  idle  weed,  yet  lop  the^iow^  ? 

Beattie, 
Of  late  with  cumbersome  though  pompous  show, 
Bdwin  would  oft  his^loieevy  rhyme  deface. 
Through  ardour  to  adorn.  Id, 

Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around, 
hi\tfloweri  of  different  hue,  and  clime,  and  root. 
In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found 
With  cost  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to  shoot. 

Syron, 

Flower,  flos,  among  botanists  and  gardeners, 
th«  most  beautiful  part  of  trees  and  plants  con- 
taining the  organs  of  generation  ana  fructifica- 
tion. See  Botany.  Flowers  designed  for  me- 
dical use,  should  be  plucked  when  they  are 


moderately  blown,  and  on  a  clear  day  before 
noon ;  for  conserves,  roses  must  be  taken  in  the 
bud.  Flowers  were  in  great  request  at  the  en- 
tertainments of  the  ancients,  bemg  provided  by 
the  master  of  the  feast,  and  brought  in  before 
the  second  course ;  or,  as  some  think,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  entertainment.  They  not  only 
adorned  their  heads,  necks,  and  breasts,  with 
flowers,,  but  often  bestrewed  the  beds  whereon 
they  lay,  and  all  parts  of  the  rooio  with  them. 
But  the  head  was  chiefly  regarded.  See  Gar- 
lam  D.  Flowers  were  likewise  used  in  bededting 
tombs. 

/A  method  of  preserving  flowers  in  their  na- 
tural beauty  through  the  whole  year  has  been 
much  sought  after.      Some  have  attempted  it  by 
gathering  them  when  dry  and  not  too  much 
opened,  and  burying  them  in  dry'  sand ;  but  this, 
though  it  preserves  their  figure  well,  takes  off 
from  the  liveliness  of  their  color.    1.  Muntin- 
gius  prefers  the  following  method  to  all  others. 
Gather  the  flowers,  when  they  are  not  yet  tho- 
roughly open  in  the  middle  of  a  diy  day ;  put 
them  into  a  good  earthen  vessel  glazed  withm; 
fill  the  vessel  up  to  the  top  with  them;  and  when 
full  sprinkle  them  over  with  some  good  French 
wine,  with  a  little  salt  in  it :  then  set  them  in  a  cel- 
lar, tying  down  the  mouth  of  the  pot.    After  this 
they  may  be  taken  out  at  pleasure ;  and,  on  set- 
ting them  in  the  sun,  or  within  reach  of  the  fire, 
they  will  open  as  if  growing  naturally ;  and  not 
only  the  color,  but  the  smell  also  will  be  pre- 
served.    The  flowers  of  plants  •are  by  mudi  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  them  to  preserve  in  any 
tolerable  degree  of  perfection ;  of  which  we  have 
instances  in  all  the  horti  sicci,  or  collections  of 
dried  plants.      In  these  the  leaves,  stalks,  roo  s, 
and  sc«d8  of  the  plants  appear  very  well  pre- 
served ;  the  strong  texture  of  these  parts  making 
them  always  retain  their  natural  torm,  and  the 
color  in  many  species  naturally  remaining.    But 
where  these  rade,  the  plant  is  little  worse  for  use 
as  to  the  knowing  the  species  by  it.    Bat  it  is 
very  much  otherwise  in  regard  to  flowers;  these 
are  naturally  by  much  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
the  plants  to  which  they  belong:  but  they  are  so 
mucn  injured  in  the  common  way  of  drying, 
that  they  not  only  lose,  but  change  their  colors 
one  into  another,  by  which  means  they  occasion 
nany  errors ;  and  they  usually  alsowi&er  up,  so 
as  to  lose  Uieir  very  form  and  natural  shape. 
The  primrose  and  cowslip  afford  remarkable  in- 
stances of  the  change  of  colors  in  the  flowers  of 
dried  specimens:  for  those  of  this  class  of  plants 
easily  ary  in  their  natural  shape;  but  they  lose 
their  yellow,  and,  instead  of  it,  acquire  a  fine 
green  color,  much  superior  to  that  of  the  leaves 
in  their  most  perfect  state.    The  flowers  of  all 
the  violet  kina  lose  their  beautiful  blue,  and  be- 
come of  a  dead  white :  so  that  in  dried  specimens 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  blue-flowered 
violet  and  the  white-flowered.      2.  Another  me- 
thod of  preserving  both  flowers  and  fruit  found 
throughout  the  whole  year,  is  also  given  by  the 
same  author.    Take  of  salt-petre  one  pound,  ar- 
menian  bole  two  pounds,  clean  common  sand 
three  pounds;  mix  all  well  together;  then  gather 
fruit  of  any  kind  that  is  not  fully  ripe,  with  the 
stalk  to  each ;  put  these  in,  one  by  one,  into 
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wide-mouthed  glass,  laying  them  in  good  order :  quantities  of  nitre,  and  others  hare  tried  earth 

tie  over  the  top  with  an  oil  cloth,  and  carry  them  and  sand  at  the  bottom;  but  the  flowers  always 

into  a  dry  cellar,  and  set  the  whole  upon  a  bed  succeed  better  without  any  addition.    Instead 

of  the  prepared  matter,  of  two  inches  thick,  in  a  of  earthen  pots,  some  use  glass  jars  with  the 

box.    Fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  box  with  the  leads;  in  which  the  flowers  not  only  succeed  as 

same  preparation;  and  let  it  be  four  inches  thick  well,  but  the  progress  of  the  roots  is  risible,  and 

all  over  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  all  round  its  the  supply  of  water  is  better  managed.    Dried 

sides.    Flowers  are  to  be  preserved  in  the  same  bulbs  have  been  found,  by  repeated  experiments, 

sort  of  glasses,  and  in  the  same  manner;  and  to  succeed  in  this  way  better  than  those  taken 

they  may  be  takeu  up  after  a  whole  year  as  fresh  out  of  the  ground ;  the  latter,  being  fiiU  of 

plump  and  fair  as  when  they  were  buried.  moisture,  are  long  of  imbibing  nourishment  from 

Flowers,  in  chemistry,  generally  imply  dry  their  new  element,  the  fibres  they  struck  in  the 

bodies  reduced  into  very  fine  parts,  cither  spon-  ground  rot,  and  new  ones  shooC^ut,  before  they 

taneously,  or  by  some  operation  of  art ;  but  the  produce  flowers.    Narcissuses  and  hyacinths  do 

.tennischiefly  applied  to  volatile  solid  substances,  -well  together;  as  also  tulips  and  jonquils,  and 

reduced  into  a  xind  of  fine  meal  by  sublimation,  crocuses    and    snow-drops.      One  species    Of 

Some  flowers  are  nothing  else  than  the  bodies  hjracinth,  called  Kofui^i  kwel^  seldom  or  never 

.  themselves,  which  are  sublimed  entire,  without  produces  seed  vessels  in  the  common  way  flower- 

SttflTering  any  alteration  or  decomposition ;  others  ing  in  the  ground ;  but  it  will  often  produce 

are  some  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  body  some  pods  when  blown  in  water.    Ranunculus 

subjected  to  sublimation.  and  anemone  roots  have  been  found  to  shoot  up. 

Flowering  of  Dulbous  Plants  in  WateA.  their  stalks  very  well  in  this  way;  but  the  flowers 

Tliat  these  plants  will  grow  and  flower  in  water  .  are  usually  blasted,  probably  for  want  of  free 

alone,  without  any  earUi,  is  evident  from  daily  '  air.   Pinks  will  flower  very  well  in  this  manner; 

observation;  but  it  has  been  generally  confined  and  auriculas  may,   with  care,  be  brought  to 

to  siagle  roots.  The  elegant  appearance  that  these  flower,  but  not  strongly.    Roses,  jessamines, 

make,  however,  may  be  greatly  increased  by  and  honey-suckles,  may  also  be  made  to  flower 

causing  several  roots  to  grow  in  the  same  vessel;  in  this  way,  and  will  thrive  and  send  out  suckers : 

and  that  even  in  a  common  garden  pot    Stop  the  best  pieces  to  plant  are  suckers  cut  ofl"  about 

the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  with  a  cork,  three  inches  under  ground,  without  any  fibres, 

and  lute  it  with  putty  so  as  no  water  can  ^et  Some  .succulent  plants  may  also  be  raised  in  this 

;  through ;  fit  a  board  to  the  top  of  the  pot,  with  way ;  for  instance,  the  opuntia  or  Indian  fig. 

a  number  of  holes,  pro|>ortioned  to  its  size,  If  a  fragment  of  a  leaf  of  this  plant  be  cut  and 

bored  in  it  for  the  bulbs,  and  as  many  smaller  laid  by  to  dry  for  a  month,  till  it  is  an  absolute 

ones  to  receive  sticks  for  supporting  the  flowers,  skin,  as  soon  as  it  is  put  in  this  manner  into 

Fill  up  the  pot  with  water  to  the  board,  and  water,  it  begins  to  plump  up,  and  soon  sends 

place  tulips,  jonquils,  narcissuses,  and  the  like  out  fibrous  roots,  and  produces  new  leaves  as 

plants,  in  the  root  upon  the  holes,  so  that  the  Quickly  as  it  would  do  m  the  ground.    Tliis  is 

DOttom  of  the  roots  may  touch  the  water :  thus  the  more  remarkable  in  these  sorts  of  plants, 

they  will  all  flower  early  in  the  season,  and  be  because  in  their  natural  state  in  the  ground,  they 

much  more  beautiful  than  any  pot  of  gathered  cannot  bear  much  water.  The  growing  of  plants 

flowers ;  and  will  last  many  weeks  in  tifieir  full  in  water  is,  however,  not  peculiar  to  those  ^ith 

perfection.    When  the  season  of  flowering  is  bulbous  roots,  for  others  may  be  thus  raised, 

over,  the  roots  will  gradually  sink  through  the  even  from  seed.    A  bean  or  a  pea  set  in  this 

holes  of  the  board,  and  get  loose  into  the  water;  manner,  will  grow  up  to  its  proper  standard, 

where,  instead  of  spoiling,  they  will  soon  in-  produce  pods  and  ripen  seed.    Smaller  seeds 

crease  in  size,  so  that  they  cannot  return  through  may  also  be  raised,  if  sown  upon  a  piece  of 

the  holes,  but  will  produce  several  offsets.  From  woollen  cloth  spread  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water, 

this  it  has  been  tried  to  keep  the  roots  under  Though  no  vegetable  transplanted  out  of  the 

water  all  the  time  of  their  blowing,  which  has  earth  into  water  will  thrive  kindly,  any  plant, 

succeeded  very  well,  the  flower  being  stronger  whether  raised  from  the  root  or  seed  inr  water, 

and  more  beautiful  than  those  growing  from  the  may  be  transplanted  to  the  earth,  and  will  sue- 

ground.    In  a  room  properly  regulated,  as  to  ceed  very  well.    This  method  of  raising  plants 

heat,  flowers  may  thus  be  kept  in  blow  from  be-  in  the  vrater,  would  therefore  suggest  an.  im- 

fore  Christmas  till  March  or  April.    But  in  this  provement  upon  the  usual  practice  in  raising 

last  method,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  board  some  roots  in  the  earth  which  are  subject  to  rot 

under  water,  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  (four  pounds  to  there;  such  as  anemonies,  ranunculuses,  and 

the  foot)  may  be  substituted  for  Uie  board,  and,  hyacinths.    A  bulb  acidentally  dropped  upon 

besides  the  piece  for  the  top,  it  will  be  neces-  the  ground,  will  strike  out  both  stronger  and 

sary  to  have  another  plate  of  lead  fitted  to  the  more  numerous  fibres  than  those  planted  in  the 

bottom  of  the  pot,  with  holes  for  the  sticks  cor-  usual  way ;  and  from  this  it  wouki  seem  to  be 

responding  with  those  in  the  upper  plate,  so  proper  to  take  out  the  earth  of  the  bed  where 

that  the  sticks  being  put  through  ooth  holes  will  the  bulbs  are  designed  to  stand,  to  such  a  depth 

be  kept  perfectly  steady.    Each  of  the  leads  as  they  are  to  be  placed  under  it,  when  set  for 

should  have  a  notch  in  the  edge,  for  the  free  flowenng.    The  bulbs  should  then  be  set  in 

ascent  and  descent  of  the  water.   The  roots  thus  their  places,  on  the  surface  of  this  low  ground ; 

kept  under  water  will  flower  in  the  most  vigor-  to  stand  there  till  they  have  shot  out  their  fibres 

ous  and  beautifiil  manner.  To  add  to  the  virtues  and  their  head ;  after  which  the  earth  should  be 

of  the  water  some  have  tried  the  putting  in  small  added  over  th^m  by  degrees,  till  they  are  covered 
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U  high  above  the  head  as  in  ihe  osiial  manner  At  the  greatest  part  of  my  estate  has  hitlmto  beea 

of  planting  tBem.    Thus  they  would   be  pre-  of  an  unsteady  and  volatile  nature^  either  tossed 

aerved  from  the  danger  of  rotting ;  their  fibres  'V©"  ••»•*  or  fltiehutimg  in  funds,  it  is  now  fixed  and 

would  be  much  stronger,  and  consequently  they  "tUed  in  substantial  acres  and  tenements.   Addimm 

would  draw  more  nourishment,  and  flower  better  The  Jhtetmiimg  fields  of  liquid  air, 

than  in  the  common  way.  The  ordinary  method  With  all  the  curious  meteors  bovenng  there, 

of  planting  these  roots  renders  them  liable  to  ;J^*^«  wide  regions  of  the  land,  piwilaim 

be  destroy^  by  either  extieme  of  a  wet  or  dry  '^  ^o™  I>ivii«,  that  ra»ed  the  mighty  We. 


season:  in  the  former  case,  they  immediately  ^^ttt^tx  /«  i.  ^v    .v              *  c-    mu 

tot  by  the  superabundant  moisture;  and,  in  the  J^^^^  (Robert),  4e  son  of  Sir  ThoiMS 

latter,  they  become  as  dry  as  a  stick  and  mouldy,  Jl^dd,  was  born  at  Milgate  in  Kent,  inl574. 

BO  that  th^  first  rain  that  falls  afterwards  infelU-  He  was  educated  at  St  John's  CoUege,  Oxford, 

bly  rots  them  where  he  took  his  degrees  m  arts,  after  whidi 

Flo'wer  de  Luce,  n.«.  From  Fr.^fettr  de  lit.  ^e  travelled  abroad.    He  returned  to  &igland 

A  bulbous  iris.  in  1605,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  and  became  ^ 

,    '    .     -        .  ,      .     ^« , .  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians  in  London. 

J^^.'r'^''^Jf^'lJ°"  "™ '  He  wM  a  most  voluminouS  writer;  doated  gteidly 

Of  England  s  coat  one  half  u  cut  away.  ^    *u    _     j         r    i  v  ^i^      i T 

Shaktpeare,  ^^  ^^  wonders  of  alchemy;  was  a  lealous  bro- 

Flower  INGBVSH,  II.  «.    A  plant.  ther  of  the  Rosicrucian  oitler;  and  his  books, 

FLOWK,  II.  f.    Scott. ^tiJke.    A  flounder;  the  which  are  mostly  in  Latin,  are  as  dark  and 

name  of  a  fish.    See  Flounder.  mysterious  in  their  language  as  in  their  matter. 

Flowe'wort,  n.  t.    The  name  of  a  plant.  He  died  in  1637. 

FLOWN,  participle  of  fly.     Grone  away;  FLU£,ii.  «.    A  word  of  which  I  know  not 

pufied  ;  inflated ;  elate.  the  etymology,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  unless  it  be 

FLOYD  (William),  the  first  delegate  from  derived  from  flew  of  fly.    Mr.  Todd  suggests  the 

New  York;  that  signed  the  declaration  of  inde-  Fr.  Couverte,  an  opening :    Mr.  Thomson,  with 

pendence.     He  was  bom  on  Long  Island,  in  more  probability,  the  haX,  flatus;  a  puff  or  blast 

1734,  and  inherited  at  an  early  age  a  large  and  as  its  origin.    A  small  pipe  or  chimney  to  con- 

▼aluable  estate.    He  had  received  only  a  limited  vey  air,  heat,  or  smoke.    Soft  down  or  fur,  such 

education,  but  the  clearness  and  strength  of  his  a&  may  fly  in  the  wind, 

mental  powers  soon  elevated  him  above  his  con-  FLU'ELLIN,  n.  f.    The  herb  speedwell, 

temporaries.    He  was  made  commander  of  the  FLU'ENCY,  n.  «.    '^       hat.  jhtem,  Jluo ;  ^ 

militia  of  Long  Island,  became  a  senator  of  the  Flu'ent,  adj.  &  n.  t.  >Gr.  /SXvw.     The  adjeo- 

state  of  New  York,  took  an  active  part  in  the  Flu'ently,  adv.       1  tive  is  the  etymon ;  and 

war,  and   in  the  negociations   between  Great  literally  signifies  flowing,  liquid ;  the  motion  of 

Britain  and  her  discontented  colonists;  and,  after  water  in  flux:  thus  it  is  also  applied  to  what- 

a  faithful  attachment  to  the  government  of  his  ever  is  ready ;    copious ;   voluble.    The  noun 

choice,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century, died  in  the  signifies   the  quality  of  flowing;    smoothness; 

great  esteem  of  his  country,  in  the  year  1821,  in  freedom  from  harshness  or  asperity;  affloence; 

the  eighty-seventh  year  of  bis  age.  abundance :  but  the  latter  sense  is  otttolete. 

FLUCTUATE,  v.  n.  ->     lALfluctuatia,  part. 


the  idea  of  strong  agitation:   it   expresses  the  Bat  their  froition  to  a  stranner  leave.             8imi^ 
motion  of  the  waves  perpetuaUy  having  back  Those  have  some  natural  disposiUons,  which  have 
wards  and  forwards :  hence  it  n  applied  to  what^  bot^.,  g^c^  j,^  y^uth  than  in  age,  such  as  is  a>fMMf 
ever  is  uncertain,  or  is  the  subject  of  sudden  and  laxorioos  speech.                                   Bacon, 
vicissitudes.     Applied  to  the  mind,  it  signifies  it  is  not  malleable ;  bat  yet  is  not  JhmU,  hot  sta- 
tQ  be  irresolute ;  undetermined.  pified.                                                             ti. 
The  Tempter,  bat  with  shew  of  seal  and  love  Modon  being  ^flmiU  thing,  and  one  part  of  iu  do- 
To  man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong,  n^on  being  independent  upon  another,  it  doth  not 
Hew  parta  poU  on,  and  as  to  passion  moved,  follow  that  because  any  thing  moves  this  moment,  it 
FhiehuUs  distuibed,  yet  comely  and  in  act  «■*  *><>  •<>  the  next.                     Rajfontht  Crmtiem. 
Raised,  as  of  some  great  matter  to  begin.  Confiding  in  their  hands,  that  sed'lous  strive 

MUton^i  Paradim  Lost.  To  cut  the  outrageous  yfnenf ;  in  this  distress, 

Fhtdmiumt  are  bat  motions  subservient,  which  Even  in  the  sight  of  death.                              PkUipi. 

winds,  storms,  shores,  shelves,  and  every  intcijaeency  FUieney  of  numbers,  and  most  expressive  figorcs  for 

irregalates.                                                      Bfomw.  the  poet,  morals  for  the  serious,  and  pleasantries  for 

Even  the  influence  of  superstidon  \m  flmehiating  and  admirers  of  points  of  wit.                                  Oartk. 

precarious ;   and  the  slave  whose  reason  is  subdued.  The  common  ^Mency  of  speech  in  many  men,  and 

will  often  be  delivered  by  his  avarice  or  pride.  most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter,  and  a 

Oihbom*  scarcity  of  words  ;  for  whoever  is  master  of  language. 

It  will  not  hinder  it  from  making  a  proselyte  of  a  and  hath  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt,  in  speak- 

person,  that  loves  flitetuatmm    uf   judgment  little  tng,  to  hesitate  npon  the  choice  of  both.            8wift< 

enough  to  b.  waiios  to  b.  e-ed  of  It  b,  ..yt^  p^UID,  a^.  &  «.  /.^     Lat  «B0,  rtirfAa.  See 

but  errour.                                                         Bowie.  ^       ^/        "^               f »          •'       ''  i?      ^  •  j- 

To  be  loncini  for  this  thing  to-dav,  and  fwthat  ^^"**^ '^»  **' *•         }  Jl^ency.       Fr.  fluuU, 

thing  to-moROw;  to  change  likings  for  loaUiings,  and  Flu'idness,  «. «.      JfltddiU.      That     which, 

to  stand  wishing  and  hankering  ac  a  venture,  how  is  from  its  nature,  flows;  that  quality  m  bodies 

it  possible  for  any  man  to  be  at  rest  in  this  >fiieftiaiil  which  is  opposite  to  solidity  and  stability;  any 

wandering  humour  and  opinion  ?              VBUrangt.  thing  not  solid 
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Or  aerrt  tliey  u  a  flowery  verge  to  bind  with  as  much  force  as  concentrated  sulphuric 

Th9  fluid  skirts  of  that  Mine  watery  cloud,  acid,  and  appears  to  operate  by  the  production 

Lest  it  again  diMolve,  and  shower  the  earth  ?  of  water;   for,  while  it  carbonises  these  sub- 

MiUum,  tances,  they  may  be  touched  without  any  nsk  of 

What  if  we  should  say  that /«*«.  and  stability  burning.     Exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  it  is 

depend  m  mnch  upon  the  texUjre  of  the  parts,  tluu  ^^^  decomposed ;  and  is  condensed  by  cold  with- 

ty  the  cnaage  of  that  tevture  the  same  paru  may  be     ^  ^    u>     •      :•   r  xi7i -«  •        ».  -  ^    ^ 

made  to  constitute  either  ^flmd  or  a  d^body .  «d  out  changmg  its  form.     Wh«i  it  is  nut  m  contact 

that  permanently  too.                                     BosfU.  ^^^  oxygen,  or  air,  either  at  a  high  or  low  tern- 

If  particles  slip  easily,  and  mn  of  a  fit  sise  to  be  perature,  it  expenences  no  change,  except  •seizing, 

agitated  by  heat,  and  the  heat  is  big  enough  to  keep  at   ordinary  temperatures,  the  moisture  which 

them  in  agitation,  the  body  inflmd;  and  if  It  be  apt  these  gases  contain.     It  may  hence  be  employed 

to  stick  to  things,  it  is  humid.                     NewtoH,  with  advantage,  to  show  whether  or  not  a  gas 

Heat  promotes  flmiity  very  much,  by  diminishing  contains  moisture. 

the  tenacity  of  bodies :  it  makes  many  bodies  fluid.  No    combustible  body  attacks  fluoboric  gas,  ^ 

which  are  not>fiftdin  cold,  and  increases  the/w4fi#sf  of  jf  ^e   except   potassium   and   sodium,   which, 

tenacious  liquids  ;  as  of  oil,  balsam,  and  honey  ;  and  ^j^h  ^y^^  aid  of  heat,  bum  in  this  gas,  almost  as 

thwebydecreas^  their  resistance.                        Id.  brillianUy  as  in  oxygen.     Boron,  and  fluale  of 

Tot;5i^^lf^:  Sir&s^^r,'  "  "••"'  Potash,.arethe  productsofthisdecompositio^ 

Sudden  t^3*^  fix,  the  parts  combine.          Pap..  Auoboric  gas  being  a  compound  of  fluorine  and 

Consider  bow  luxury  hath  intioduced  new  diseases,  ^.o«>n,  the  potassium  unites  to  the  former,  giving 

and  with  them,  not  jimpiobably,  altered  the  whole  ^^  *<>  ™  fluonde  of  potassium,  while  the  boron 

course  of  theyfaidt.                                 Arbuthnot.  remains  disengaged.    Fluoboric  gas  isveiy  so- 

The  permanently  elastic  yfwd  generated  in  tbe  fir^  luble  in  water.     According  to  Dr.  John   Davy 

ing  of  gunpowder,  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Robins  to  be  water  combines  with  700  times  its  own  volume, 

about  244,  if  the  bulk  of  the  powder  be  one.  or  twice  its  weight,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 

Thmem.  and  pressure  of  the  air.    Water  saturated  with 

Fluids,  Elastic.  S«4Aeeology,  Air, Fixed  this  gas  is  limpid,  fuming,  and  very  caustic.  By 

Air,  Gas,  Vapor,  &c.  heat,  about  one-iifth  of  the  absorbed  gas  may 

Fluids,    Laws  and  Properties  op.     See  be  expelled ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  abstract 

Hydrostatics.               ^  more.    It    then   resembles    concentrated    sul- 

Fluke^Worm.    SeeFAScioLA.  phuric  acid,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  consi- 

FLUMET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  derably  above  212**.     It  aftervrards  condenses 

ment  of  Mont  Blanc,  ci-devant  duchy  of  Savoy,  altogether  in  striae,  although  it  contains  still  a 

and  lordship  of  Faussigny;  seated  on  the  Ariy,  yery  large  quantity  of  gas.    It  unites  with  the 

among  the  mountains,  thirty  miles  north-east  of  bases,  forming  salts,  called  fluoborates,  none  of 

Chambery,  and  thirty-one  south-east  of  Geneva,  which  have  been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts» 

FLU^^MERY,  II.  $,    A  kind  of  food,  made  See  Chemistry. 

*'^ii?^'?'i**°  **' ^»'«»»-««",o'  '^!^^-  ,   ^  FLU'OR,  n. »., Lat  A  fluid  state ;  catamenia. 

Milk  and^naiisiy  are  very  fit  for  children.  Lod»,  '         '                 ...     .               . 

■p                    •     ^v                     J      -.         .1.  The  particles  of  fluids,  which  do  not  cohere  too 

Flummery   is   thus    prepared:    steep   three  .t^nglyrMd  nre  of  such  a  smallness  as  renders  them 

large  handfuls  of  finely  ground  oat-meal,  for  j^^  susceptible  of  those  agitations  which  keep  liquoim 

twenty-four  hours,  in  two  quarts  of  fair  water:  ui  a>?iior,  are  most  easily  separated  and  rarefied  into, 

then  pour  off  the  clear  water,  and  put  two  quarts  vapours.                                        Newion'i  Optidu* 

of  fresh  water  to  it:  strain  it  through  a  fine  hair  Hence  silveiy  selenite  her  crystal  moulds, 

sieve,  putting  in  two  spoonfiib  of  orange-flower  And  soft  asbestos  smooths  his  silky  folds ; 

water  and  a  spoonful  of  sugar:  boil  it  till  it  is  His  cubic  forms  phosphoric /nor  prinu, 

as   thick    as  a  hasty  pudding,  stirring  it  con-  Or  rays  in  spheres  his  amethystine  tinU.      Darwiru 

tinually  while  it  is  boiling,  that  it  may  be  very  Fluor,  in  physics,  signifies  properly  the  state 

smooth.  of  a  body  that  was  before  hard  or  soKd,  but  is 

FLUMS,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  late  reduced  by  fusion  or  fire  into  a  state  of  fluidity, 

county  of  Sargans,  on  the  Mat,  five  miles  west  Fluor,  or  Fluor-Spar,  in  mineralogy,   a 

of  Sargans.  genus  of  calcareous  earth,  the  eleventh  of  that 

FLUNG,  participle  and  preterite  of   fling,  class  in  Kirwan's  arrangement,  the  octohedral 

Thrown;  cast.  fluor  of  Jameson,  and  flus  of  Werner.    It  is 

Several  sutnes  the  Romans  themselves  flung  into  divided   into    three    sub-species,   viz.   compact 

the  river,  when  they  would  revenge  themselves.  fluor,  foliated  fluor,  and  earthy  or  sandy  fluor. 

Addison  on  lialjf.  1.  Compact  fluor.     Colors,  greenish- gray  and 

FXUOBORIC  Acid.  This  is  a  gaseous  acid,  greenish-white.  Dull  or  feebly  glimmering, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  heating  in  a  glass  re-  Massive.  Fracture  even.  Fragments  sharp- 
tort  twelve  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  mix-  edged.  Harder  than  calcareous  spar,  but  not  so 
ture  of  one  part  of  fused  boracic  acid,  and  two  hard  as  apatite,  the  eiffhth  of  Kirwan's  scale  for 
of  fluor-spar,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  hardness.  Brittle,  and  easily  frangible.  Specific 
it  must  be  received  over  mercury.  Its  density  gravity  3*17.  It  is  found  in  veins,  associated 
is  2*41 ;  it  is  colorless ;  its  smell  is  pungent,  re-  with  spany  fluor,  at  Stolberg  in  the  Hartz. 
semblinff  that  of  muriatic  acid ;  it  cannot  be  2.  Foliated  fluor.  Its  colors  are  very  nume- 
breathed  without  instant  suffocation ;  it  extin-  rous,  pure,  and  greenish-white,  or  yellowish  or 
guishes  combustion;  and  reddens  strongly  the  reddisn-white,  or  gray  or  bluish-gray,  or  light 
tincture  of  turnsole.  It  has  no  manner  of  action  or  violet-blue,  or  grass,  leek,  or  olive-green,  or 
on  glass,  but  attacks  vegetable  and  animal  matters  dark  red  verging  to  purple,  or  purple  inclining  to 
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blacky  or  wine  or  honey  yellow,  or  yellowish-  the  strata  seen  by  a  microscopical  examinaliofi 

brown.    Many  of  these  occur  often  in  spots,  of  the  specimen.' 

blotches,  or  veins  pervading  the  mass  of  one  3.  Common  sand,  or  earthy  flupr.    It  is  of  a 

and  the  same  specimen.     It  is  found  either  light  gray  color  and  loose  consistence;  when 

amorphous,  or  crystallised ;  the  most,  usual  of  strewed  on  an  iron  plate,  heated  a  little  below 

the  crystallised  forms  is  that  of  a  perfect  cube,  redness,  it  diffuses  a  blue  or  pale-yellow  pho»- 

the  a^igles  or  edges  rarely  truncated  or  bevelled ;  phoric  light.    According  to  the  experiments  of 

these  last  have  sometimes  concave  planes.^   The  klaproth  and  Gmelin,  it  contains  the  (luor  acid 

octohedral  form  is  also  sometimes  met  with.  Its  singly,  and  not  the  phosphoric.    Mr.  Pelletier 

suriace  mostly  smooth,  or  frosted  over  with  mi-  found  100  parts  of  it  to  contain  thirty-one  of 

nute  crystals.   Lustre  2,  3.  Transparency  2,3,4.  silex,  twenty-one  of  calx,  15*5  argil,  2S'5  spanj 

Fracture    foliated,   generally    straight,    seldom  acid,  one  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  one  of  iron, 

curved ;  some  parts,  however,  are  found  splin-  In  an  unconnected  substance  of  this  sort,  dif- 

tery,  as  if  passing  into  the  compact.    Fragments  ferent  specimens  must  undoubtedly  contain  di^ 

tend  to  the  form  of  triangular  or  quadran^lar  ferent  proportions  of  ingredients;  among  these 

pyramids,  and  present  coarse  or  small-gramed,  the  silex  is  evidently  adventitious,  ihe  phosphoric 

seldom  prismatic,  distinct  concretions.  acid  being  in  such  small  quantity,  may  be  foand 

Hardness  8,  being  harder  than  calcareous  in  some  specimens,  and  not  in  others.    It  occois 

spar,  but  not  so  hard  as  apatite  ,*  veiy  brittle,  in  veins  along  with  fluor  spar  at  Beeralstone  in 

Specific  gravity  3*09  to  3*19;  that  of  the  speci-  Devoushire,  in  Cumberland,  in  Saxony,   and 

men,  Leske,  O.  1613,  is  3*154.    Before  the  Norway.    It  has  also  been  found  at  kobola 

blow-pipe  it  generally  decrepitates,  gradually  Poiana,  in  the  district  of  Marmaros,  in  Hungary, 

loses  its  color  and  transparency,   and  melts,  The  whole  of  this  genus  is  nearly  insoluble  in 

without  any  flux,  into  a  ffrayish-white  glass,  water.    It  does  not  effervesce  with  any  acid* 

AVhen  two  fragments  are  rubbed  together,  they  except  the  concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  and  with 

become  luminous  in  the  dark.     When  gently  that  out  feebly.    The  nitrous  and  marine  acids, 

heated  it  phosphoresces  with  a  blue  and  green  iu  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 

light;  but,  by  ignition,  loses  its  phosphorescent  are  not  absolutely  inert  with  respect  to  it,  but 

property.    The  violet-blue  variety,  from  Nerts-  scarcely  dissolve  it  without  decomposition.     It 

chinsky,  called  chlorophane,  when  placed  on  is  insoluble  in  the  acetous.    In  a  moderate  beat 

glowing  coals,  does  not  decrepitate,  but  soon  it  decrepitates;  and,  if  pulverised,  phosphoresces, 

throws  out  a  green  light.    It  occurs  principally  particularly  the  blue  or  purple  colored ;  but,  if 

in  veins  that  traverse  primitive,  transition,  and  heated  to  redness,  it  will  never  afterwaids  phos- 

sometimes  secondary  rocksi    It  has  been  found  phoresce.    In  a  heat  of  130°  of  Wedgwood,  it 

only   in  four  places  in  Scotland ;  but  occurs  melts  in  clay  crucibles,  or,  but  less  perfectly,  in 

much  more  abundantly  in  England,  being  found  those  of  chalk,  but  on  charcoal  very  imperfectly, 

in  all  the  galena  veins  that  traverse  the  coal  for-  By  concentrated  solar  heat,  or  that  given  out  by 

roation  in  Cumberland  and  Durham :  in  secon-  pure  air,  it  melts  into  a  button  which  is  gene- 

dary  or  floetz  limestone  in  Derbyshire ;  and  it  is  rally  white  and  opaque  when  cold ;  if  that  heat 

the  most  common  veinstone  in  the  copper,  tin,  be  long  continuea,  it  becomes  less  fusible, 

and  lead  veins,  that  traverse  granite,  day-slate,  FLUORIC  Acid,  in  chemistry,    is  an  acid 

Sec,  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.    It  is  also  generally  supposed  among  chemists,  to  be  a 

frequent  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  compound  of  an  unknown  radical  fluorine  and 

We  need  offer  no  apology  for  extracting  the  hydrogen.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  ex- 
following  account  of  an  experiment,  by  Dr.  pressed  by  Dr.  Henry,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Sir 
Brewster,  on  the  phosphorescence  of  a  specimen  H.  Davy. 

of  the  blue  foliated  nuor :  <  When  a  thin  slice  Put  one  part  of  fluate  of  lime,  i.  e.  fluor  spar, 

was  cut  from  this  specimen,  so  as  to  be  transpa-  in  coarse  powder  into  a  leaden  or  tin  retort,  and 

rent,  it  resembled  a  leaf  with  veins  inclined  to  pour  upon  it  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.    Lute 

the  ridge  or  central  line  which  divided  it  into  the  retort  to  a  leaden  receiver,  containing  one 

two  parts.    The  central  line,  and  several  of  the  part  of  water,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat.    The 

veins  were  colorless;  while  some  of  the  veins  fluoric  acid  gas  disengaged  will  be  absorbed  by 

were  of  a  deep  amethyst  color,  and  others  of  a  the  water,  and  form  liquid  fluoric  acid,  which 

pale  amethyst  color.*  must  be   kept  in  well-closed   leaden    or  tin 

'  Upon  placing  this  slice  on  a  hot  iron,'  says  bottles,  or  phials  coated  within  with  wax  or 
Dr.  Brewster,  *  in  order  to  examine  its  phospho-  varnish.  If  the  receiver  be  cooled  with  ice,  and 
rescence,  I  was  surprised  to  observe  that  the  no  water  put  in  it,  then  the  condensed  acid  is  an 
phosphorescent  matter  was  arranged  in  strata  or  intensely  active  liquid,  first  procured  by  M.  Gay 
veins,  parallel  to  those  of  the  specimen,  and  Lussac.  It  has  the  appearance  of  sulphuric 
each  stratum  emitted  a  phosphoric  light  peculiar  acid,  but  is  much  more  volatile,  and  sends  off 
to  itself,  and  differing  from  that  of  the  other  white  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  moist  air.  Its 
strata  either  in  color  or  intensity.  Some  of  the  specific  gravity  is  only  1  -0609.  It  must  be 
veins  discharged  a  purple  light ;  others  a  yel-  examined  with  great  caution,  for  when  applied 
lowish-green  light;  others  a  whitish  light,  and  to  ^e  skin  it  instantly  disorganises  it,  ana  pro- 
others  exhibited  no  phosphorescence  at  all.  duces  very  painful  wounds;  and  it  instantly 
The  most  singular  circumstance,  however,  was  corrodes  and  disorganises  glass,  flints,  8cc.  Its 
that  the  different  strata  of  phosphoric  light  pre-  odor  resembles  muriatic  acid,  and  its  action 
served  their  boundaries  sharp  and  well  defined,  upon  all  inflammable  substances  is  very  feeble, 
and  were  far  more  minute  and  numerous  than  as  it  does  not  afford  any  oxygen  to  them-    With 
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tmmoniay  it  forma  a  concrete  body,  and  has  no 
action  upon  platioa,  gold,  silver,  mercury,  tin, 
lead,  antimony,  cobalt,  nickel,  or  bismuth ;  but 
it  corrodes  iron,  arsenic,  and  manganese.  It 
combines  readily  with  ¥rater  without  depositing 
any  earth,  and^as  an  astringent  acidulous  taste. 
A  candle  immersed  in  it  is  extinguished  without 
any  change  in  the  color  of  *he  flame :  it  com- 
bines with  ammoniacal  gas,  forming  a  white 
cloud :  it  dissolves  camphor,  and  is  taken  up  in 
large  quantity  by  oil  of  turpentine,  to  which  it 
communicates  an  orange  color,  and  a  pungent 
acid  odor. 

Fluoric  acid  gas  volatilises  silicious  earth; 
which  may  be  shown  by  decomposing  fluate  of 
lime  in  a  glass  retort,  and  receivmg  the  gas  in  a 
vessel  filled  with  water  over  mercury.  Each 
bubble  of  the  gas,  which  pksses  through  the 
mercury  into  the  wateV,  becomes  immediately 
enveloped  in  a  silicious  crust,  and  leaves,  as  it 
ascends  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  traces  in  the 
form  of  tubes,  which  frequently  decrease  up- 
wards, the  bubble  diminishing  as  the  water  dis- 
solves it. 

The  gas,  when  disengaged  in  the  glass  retort, 
dissolves  part  of  the  silez  of  the  retort,  which  it 
keeps  in  an  aeriform  state.  On  coming  into  the 
water,  it  abandons  its  caloric,  and  is  converted 
into  fluoric  acid,  depositing  at  the  same  time 
the  silex. 

With  the  view  of  separating  its  hydrogen.  Sir 
H.  Davy  appLed  the  power  of  the  great  Voltaic 
batteries  of  the  Royal  Institution  to  the  liquid 
fluoric  acid.  *  In  this  case,'  says  that  eminent 
chemist  in  his  account  of  his  experiments  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions, '  gas  appeared  to  be 
produced  from  both  the  negative  and  positive 
surfaces ;  but  it  was  probably  only  the  undecom- 
pounded  acid  rendered  gaseous  which  was 
evolved  at  the  positive  surface ;  for  during  the 
operation  the  fluid  became  very  hot,  and  speedily 
diminished.' — '  In  the  course  of  these  investiga- 
tions I  made  several  attempts  to  detach  hydro- 
gen from  the  liquid  fluoric  acid,  by  tlie  agency 
of  oxygen  and  chlorine.  |t  was  not  decom- 
posed when  passed  through  a  platina  tube  heat- 
ed red-hot  with  chlorine,  por  by  being  distilled 
firom  salts  containing  abundance  of  oxygen,  or 
those  containing  abundance  of  chlorine.'  By 
the  strict  rules  of  chemical  logic,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  regard  fluoric  acid  as  a  simple  body, 
as  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  ever  having  been 
decompounded ;  and  nothing  but  analogy  with 
the  other  acids  has  given  rise  to  the  assumption 
of  its  being  a  compound. 

The  marvellous  activity  of  this  powerful  acid 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  remarks  of 
Sir  H.  Davy,  from  which  also  may  be  estimated, 
in  some  measure,  the  difficulty  attending  refined 
investigations  on  this  extraorainai^  substance. 

'  I  undertook,'  continues  he, '  the  experiment 
of  electrising  pure  liquid  fluoric  acid  with  con- 
siderable interest,  as  it  seemed  to  offer-the  most 
probable  method  of  ascertaining  its  real  nature; 
out  considerable  difficulties  occurred  in  ex- 
ecuting the  process.  The  liquid  fluoric  acid  im- 
mediately destroys  glass,  and  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances ;  it  acts  on  all  bodies  con- 
taining metallic  oxides;  and  I  know  of  no  sub- 


stances which  are  not  lapidly  dissolved  or  de- 
composed by  it,  except  metals,  charcoal, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  ana  certain  combinations 
of  chlorine.  I  attempted  to  make  tubes  of 
sulphur,  of  muriates  of  lead,  and  of  copper 
containing  metallic  wires,  by  which  it  might  be 
electrised,  but  without  success.  I  succeeded, 
however,  in  boring  a  piece  )f  horn  silver  in  such 
a  manner  that  1  was  able  to  cejpaent  a  platina 
wire  into  it  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp ;  and  bv 
inverting  this  in  a  tray  of  platina,  filled  witlk 
liquid  fluoric  acid,  I  contrived  to  submit  tbe 
fluid  to  the  agency  of  electricity  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  in  successive  experiments,  it  was 

riible  to  collect  any  elastic  fluid  that  might 
produced.  Operating  in  this  way  with  a 
very  weak  Voltaic  power,  and  keeping  the  appa- 
ratus cool  by  a  freezing  mixture,  I  ascertained 
that  the  platina  wire  at  the  positive  pole  rapidly 
corroded,  and  became  covered  with  a  chocolate 
powder ;  gaseous  matter  separated  at  the  nega- 
tive pole,  which  I  could  never  obtain  in  suffici- 
ent quantities  to  analyse  with  accuracy,  but  it 
inflamed  like  hydrogen.  No  other  inflammable 
matter  was  produced  when  the  acid  was  pure.' 
The  following  is  Lavoisier*s  table  of  the  com- 
hi  nations  of  fluoric  acid  with  the  salifiable 
()ases,  in  the  order  of  affinity. 


Namei  of  the  bates. 

Vames  of  thn  neatral  lalts. 

Lime 

Fluate  of  lime,  or  fluor 

Barytes 

Strontites 

spar. 
Barytes 
Strontites. 

Magnesia 
Potash 

Magnesia. 
Potash. 

Soda 

Soda. 

Ammoniac 

Ammoniac. 

Oxide  of 

Zinc 

Zinc. 

Manganese 
Iron 

Manganese. 
Iron. 

Lead 

Lead. 

Tin 

Tin. 

Cobalt 

Cobalt. 

Cdpper 
Nickel 

Copper. 
Nickel. 

Arsenic 

Arsenic. 

Bismuth 

Bismuth. 

Mercury 
Silver 

Mercury. 
Silver. 

Gold 

Gold. 

Platina 

Platina. 

and,  by  th 
Argil 

e  dry  way, 
Fluat  of  argil. 

Tbe  native  fluate  of  lime,  the  fluor  tpar  already 
mentioned,  is  the  most  common.  At  the  heat 
130°  of  Wedgwood,  it  enters  into  fusion  in  a 
clay  crucible.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  air, 
aqd  is  insoluble  iit  water.  Concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  deprives  it  of  the  fluoric  acid  with 
effervescence,  at  the  common  temperature,  but 
heat  promotes  its  action. 

The  affinity  of  the  fluoric  acid  for  tiles  has 
already  appeared.  If  the  acid  solution,  obtained 
by  keeping  the  solution  of  the  acid  in  glass  ves- 
sels, be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  fluoric  acid 
may  be  disengaged  from  the  solid  sah  remaining 
either  by  the  powerful  acids,  or  by  a  strong  heat; 
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and,  if  the  lolutionTbe  kept  in  a  vessel  that  ad^  attacked,  but  the  feldt-spar  was  rendered  opsque 

niits  of  a  slow  evaporation^  small  brilliant  cry»-  and  muddy,  and  covered  with  a  white  powder, 

tals,  transparent,    hard,  and  apparently  of   a  Chrysoprase,  an  opal  from  Hungary,  onyx,  a 

rhomboidal  figuie,  will  form,  as  Bergman  found,  cornelian  from  Persia,  agate,  chalcedony,  green 

on  the  bottom  of  die  vessel,  in  the  course  of  two  Siberian  jasper,  and  common  flint,  were  etched 

years  standing.  by  it  in  twenty-four  hours ;  the  chrysoprase, 

Fluate  of  potath^  soda^  ammonia,  or  magnetia^  nearly  half  a  line  deep,  the  onyx  pretty  deeply,  the 

may  be  prepared  by  saturating  their  carbonates  opal  with  the  finest  and  most  regular  strokes,  and 

with  fluoric  acid.    Fluate  of  barytes  is  precipi-  all  the  rest  more  or  less  irregularly.    The  unco- 

tated  by  adding  fluoric  acid  to  the  nitrate,  or  vered  part  of  the  brown  flint  had  become  white, 

muriate  of  barytes ;  and  fluate  of  ttrontia  is  pre-  but  was  still  compact :   water,  alcohol,  and  other 

pared  in  a  similar  manner.    Fluate  of  iron  is  liquids,  rendered  the  whiteness  invisible,  but,  as 

obtained  by  dissolving  the  red  oxide  of  iron  in  soon  as  the  flint  became  dry,  it  appeared  again, 

fluoric  acid.  The  same  eflect  was  produced  on  cornelian  and 

Scheele  observed,  that  the  fluor  acid  united  on  a  dark  brown  jasper,  if  the  operation  of  the 

with  alumina  into  a  salt  that  could  not  be  crys-  acid  was  stopped  as  soon  as  it  had  whitened  the 

tallised,  but  assumed  a  gelatinous  form.    Four-  part  exposed,  without  destroying  its  texture.    A 

croy  adds  that  the  solution  is  always  acid,  astrin-  piece  of  black  flint  with  efflorescent  white  spots, 

gent,  decomposable  and  precipitable  by  all  the  and   partly  covered  with  the  common  white 

earthy  and  alkaline  bases.  crust,  oeing  exposed  five  days  to  the  gas  at  a  heat 

The  only  use  to  which  fluonc  acid  has  been  of  about  68^  F.  was  reduced  from  103  grains  to 
applied  is  engraving  on  glass.  It  appears  from  91,  and  rendered  white  throughout.  Some  parts 
Beckman  that  this  was  first  practisea  by  an  artist  of  it  were  rendered  friable.  White  Camra 
of  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1670,  who  prepared  marble  in  twenty-four  hours,  at  77®,  lost  one- 
his  etching  liquor  by  digesting  together  nitrous  thirtieth  of  its  weight,  but  the  shining  surface  of 
acid  and  finely  powdered  fluor  spar  for  several  its  crystallised  texture  was  distinguishable, 
hours  on  a  warm  sand-bath,  and  then  using  the  Black  marble  v?as  not  afiected,  either  in  weight 
clear  liquor  as  aquafortis  is  employed  by  the  or  color,  and  agate  was  not  attacked.  Trans- 
copper-plate  engravers.  But  the  knowledge  and  parent  foliated  gypsum  fell  into  white  powder 
application  of  this  liquor  was  confined  to  a  few  on  its  surface  in  a  few  hours;  but  this  powder 
%  German  artists,  till,  after  the  discoveries  of  was  not  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid, — so  that  the 
Scheele  and  Priestley,  the  fluoric  acid  in  a  pure  fluoric  acid  had  not  destroyed  the  combination 
state  was  used  by  various  ingenious  artists  in  of  its  principles ;  but  deprived  it  of  its  water  of 
England  and  France.  Puymaurin  found  the  crystallisation.  A  striated  zeolite,  weighing  102 
liquid  acid  prepared  according  to  Scheele*s  pro-  grains,  was  rendered  friable  on  its  surface  in 
cess  to  answer  very  well  for  this  purpose  in  warm  forty-eight  hours,  and  weighed  only  eighty-five 
weather.  The  gaseous  acid  however  is  much  grains  and  a  half.  Onbeingimmersedinwater, 
more  efficacious.  To  engrave  on  glass«  select  a  and  then  dried,  it  gained  two  grains  and  a  half, 
piece  of  plate  glass  of  the  requisite  size,  cover  it  but  did  not  recover  its  lustre.  Barytes  of  a 
with  hara  engraver's  wax,  and  with  a  needle  or  fibrous  texture  remained  unchanged.  A  thin 
other  suitable  instrument  trace  the  intended  de-  plate  of  Venetian  talc,  weighing  124  grains,  was 
sign  as  in  common  etching,  observing  that  every  reduced  to  eighty-one  grains  in  forty-eight  hours, 
stroke  passes  quite  through  the  wax  to  the  surfiauie  and  had  fallen  into  a  soft  powder,  which  floated 
of  the  glass.  When  the  etching  is  completed,  on  water.  See  Chemistry. 
lay  the  plate  with  the  engraved  side  downwards  Fluo-Silic  Acid.  If  instead  of  being  dis- 
on  a  frame,  in  a  box  lined  with  strong  sheet  lead  tilled  in  metallic  vessels,  the  mixture  of  fluor 
or  thick  tin  foil,  and  place  on  the  bottom  of  the  spar  and  sulphuric  acid  be  distilled  in  glass 
box  a  few  leaden  cups  containing  a  mixture  of  vessels,  little  of  the  liquid  will  be  obtained ;  but 
one  part  of  very  fine  pulverised  fluor  spar  and  the  glass  will  be  corroded »  and  a  peculiar  gas 
two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid;  then  close  the  lid  will  be  produced,  which  must  be  collected  over 
of  the  box,  and  place  it  on  a  stove,  or  in  any  mercury.  The  best  mode  of  procuring  this  is  to 
other  convenient  situation  where  it  may  be  ex-  mix  the  fluor  spar  vrith  pounded  glass  or  quartz; 
posed  to  as  high  a  heat  as  it  can  bear  without  and,  in  this  case,  the  retort  may  be  preserved 
risking  the  melting  of  the  wax  :  fluoric  acid  gas  from  corrosion,  and  the  gas  obtained  in  greater 
will  be  copiously  disengaged,  and  in  a  short  quantities.  This  gas,  which  is  called  silicated 
time  (from  one  hour  to  three,  according  to  cir-  fluoric  gas,  is  very  heavy ;  100  cubic  inches  of 
cumstances)  the  plate  will  be  found  sufficiently  it  weigh  110,77  grains.  It  is  about  forty-eight 
corroded.  times  denser  than  hydrogen,  and,  when  brought 

M.Kortum,ofWarsaw,  having  found  that  some  into   contact  with  water,   instantly  deposits  a 

pieces  of  glass  were  more  easily  acted  upon  than  white  gelatinous  substance,  which  is  hyarate  of 

others,  tried  its  effect  on  various  stones.    Rock  silica  and  it  produces  white  fumes  when  suffered 

crystal,  rubv,  sapphire,  emerald,  oriental  garnet,  to  pass  into  the  atmosphere.    It  is  not  affected 

amethyst,  chrysolite,  aventurine,  girasol,  a  Saxon  by  any  of  the  common  combustibles;  but  when 

topaz,  a  Brasilian  topaz  burnt,  and  an   opal,  potassium  is  strongly  heated  in  it,  it  takes  fire 

being  exposed  to  the  fluoric  gas  at  a  temperature  and  burns  with  a  deep  red  light ;  the  gas  is  ab- 

of  122**  F.  were  not  acted  upon.    Diamond  ex-  sorbed,  and  a  fawn-colored  substance  is  formed, 

posed  to  the  vapor  on  a  common  German  stove  which  yields  alkali  to  water  with  slight  efierves- 

for  four  days,  was  unaffected.    Of  polished  gra-  cence,  and  contains  a  combustible  body.    The 

^ite,  neither  the  quartz  nor  mica  appeared  to  be  washings  afford  potash,  and  a  salt,  from  whiuh 
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the  atrong  acid  fluid  previousl^r  described,  may 
be  separated  by  siilphuric  acid.  It  affords, 
when  decomposed  by  solution  of  ammonia,  61*4 
per  cent,  of  silica;  and  hence  was  at  first  sup- 
posed by  Sir.  H.  Davy  to  consist  of  two  prime 
proportions  of  acid=2'652,  and  one  of  silica:^ 
4'066,  the  sum  of  which  numbers  may  represent 
its  equivalent=6'718.  One  volume  of  it  con- 
dense^ two  volumes  of  ammonia,  and  they  form 
together  a  peculiar  saline  substance,  decom'jjased 
by  water.  The  composition  of  this  salt  is  easily 
reconciled  lo  the  numbers  given  as  representing 
silica  and  fluoric  acid,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
contains  one  prime  of  ammonia  to  one  of  the 
fluosilicic  gas ;  for  200  cubic  inches  of  ammonia 
weigh  36*2  grains  and  100  of  the  acid  gas  110*77. 
Now  36*2:  213::  110*77:  652. 

FLU'RRY,  n.  «.,  Goth,  fiokra.  Hurry ;  vio- 
lent commotion;  a  guvt  or  storm  of  wind;  a 
hasty  blast. 

The  boat  wm  overset  by  a  sadden  yhirry  from  the 
Movtn.  Sufifim 

He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a  harry 
Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  gloss,  and  glitter. 

In  this  gay  clime  of  bear-skins,  black  and  lany— 
Which  (thoagh  I  hate  to  say  a  thing  that's  better) 

Peep  oot  sometimes  when  kings  are  in  ^fimry, 
Tbnmgh  all  "  the  parple  and  fine  linen*' — ^fitter 

For  Babylon's  than  Rossias'  royal  harlot. 
And  neatralise  her  oatward  show  of  scarlet.    jBjfron. 

FLUSH,  v.n.,  t;.,  a.,  ad^y  &  n.  f.  fx,fimy  or  flux » 
Lat  fluflm ;  Dutch,  fiwfsen.  To  flow ;  to  flow 
with  violence ;  to  approach  with  rapidity :  ap- 
plied to  a  rapid  motion  of  the  blood,  from  men- 
tal or  any  other  excitement^  which  produces  a 
glow  in  the  skin,  and  a  redness  in  tne  cheeks ; 
it  is  used  of  a  transient  change  of  color  in  the 
face,  not  of  a  settled  complexion.  Thus  it  is  ap- 
plied to  any  sudden  elation  of  the  mind.  The 
substantive  expresses  afflux;  sudden  impulse; 
▼iolent  flow.  The  adjective  is  used  as  a  cant 
term  for  affluent;  abounding.  It  sometimes 
means  fresh ;  full  of  vigor. 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  nnrighteooa  tears 
Had  left  theyhnfttn^  in  her  galled  eyes. 
She  married.  Skohtpeaf.  Hamitt, 

Ho  took  my  father  grossly,  fall  of  brrad. 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  wskAfiuth  as  May ; 
And  how  his  aadit  stands,  who  knows,  save  Heaven  t 

Shalupeare* 
If  the  place  bat  affords 
Any  store  of  lucky  birds. 
As  I  make  'em  tofltuht 
Each  owl  oat  of  his  bush. 

Ben  Joruon'i  (holt. 
Thos  Eve  with  coantenance  blitlie  her  story  told  ; 
But  in  her  cheek  distemper ySiwAtn^  glowed. 

Milton't  ParuUm  Ltut, 
What  means  that  lovely  froit  ?    What  means,  alas ! 
That  blood,  which yfiiiAei  guilty  in  your  face  f 

Never  had  any  man  such  a  loss,  cries  a  widower, 
in  the/ltuh  of  his  eatravagancics  for  a  dead  wife. 

L'Estrmtge, 

The  pulse  of  the  arteries  is  not  only  caased  by  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  driving  the  blood  through  them 
in  manner  of  a  wave  or  Jbuh,  but  by  the  coats  of  the 
arteries  themselves.  Roy, 

The  pulse  of  the  heart  he  attribtttcji  to  sn  ebullition 
and  sadden  expansion  of  the  bloo'l  in  the  ventricles, 
after  the  manner  of  the  milk,  which,  being  heated  to 


•iieh  a  degree,  doth  suddenly,  and  ali  at  onoe,  JluA 
up  and  ron  over  the  vessel.  Ht^, 

li  Jhttkn  violently  out  of  the  cock  for  about  a  quar^ 
and  then  stops.  JforfisMr's  Hmbamdrg, 

The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's  royal  court 
Have  tmBm/kuhed  with  more  exalted  charms. 

Addi$9m't  CSsto. 
Some  court,  or  secret  eomer  seek, 
Votfltuh  with  shame  the  passing  virgin's  cheek. 

Oojfa  Triota, 
As  prosperous  people,  fluuktd  with  great  victories 
afid  ioccesses,  are  rarely  known  to  confine  their  joya 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  innocence. 

Atter\ntr}f*»  Sermont, 
At  once,  arrayed 
In  all  the  colours  of  Xh^fmdung  year. 
The  garden  glows.  Thamtouft  Sprmg. 

It  is  enough  that  Fortune  found  ^luaftwh 
Of  youth  and  vigour,  beauty,  and  those  things 
Winch  for  an  instant  clip  Enjoyment's  strings. 

Bjfrom, 

FLUSHING,  an  important  sea-port  of  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Scheldt,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Hie 
approach  to  the  harbour  is  between  jetties,  and 
inside  the  town  are  two  basins,  one  of  which  will 
contain  a  fleet  of  men  of  war ;  hence  the  im- 
portance of  this  place  to  the  French,  who,  in 
1795,  stipulated  tor  its  possession  jointly  with 
the  Dutch,  and  afterwanls  obtained  it  exclu* 
sively.  The  batteries  nearly  command  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  This  town  is  a  noted 
resort  of  English  smugglers.  It  is  well  built, 
and  was  the  birth  place  of  De  Ruyter.  In 
1809  it  sustained  a  successful  siege  from  the  Bri 
tish  army  landed  in  Walcheren,  and  was  not 
evacuated  until  the  23rd  December,  when  our 
troops  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  inner  basins. 
Buonaparte  soon  after  annexed  the  island 
Walcheren  to  France,  and  thus  it  continued 
until  1814.  Population  5700.  Old  Flushing 
is  a  suburb  on  the  west  side  of  the  New  town. 

Flusbing,  a  town  of  America,  on  a  bay  in 
Long  Island.    Long.  73**  50'  W.,  lat.  40**  45'  N. 

FLUSTER,  V.  a.    From  to  flush.    To  make 
hot  and  rosy  with  drinking;  to  make  half  drunk. 

Three  lads  of  Cypras,  noble  swelling  spirits. 
Have  I  to-night,/fiMtered  with  flowing  caps. 
And  they  watch  too.  flftdb^Nnv.  OthOb. 

FLUTE,  t?.  a.  &  n. «.  Tr.flutte,  flute ;  Ital. 
flauto ;  Delg.  fluite  (a  musical  pipe).  To  cut 
columns  into  hollows ;  a  channel  or  furrow  in  a 
pillar;  a  regular  ornamental  concave  extending 
from  Uie  base  to  the  capital  of  a  column :  a  wind 
instrument,  with  stops  for  the  fingers. 

Inybtte-made  he  discordavnce 
And  in  his  mnsike,  with  mischaance» 
He  would  seine  with  notes  newe. 
That  he  ne  fonde  no  woman  trewe. 

ChoMoer,  Rommimt  of  the  Aoss. 
Singing  he  was,  ntflcyHng,  alls  the  day ; 
He  was  as  fresshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 

Ckbueer.  Prologue  to  Cant,  Talet. 
The  oars  were  silver, 
Which  to  the  tone  ofyVtrfcs  kept  stroke. 

ShaJupearc, 
Aiion  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of flittee  and  soft  recorders. 

Milton'a  Paradise  Lost, 
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The  toft  complaining  >SMit  ist  of  All-Hallows  Church,  London.  They  fiiiled, 

In  dying  notes  diiooveis  however,  in  procuring  for  the  flute  a  reception 

The  woet  of  hopeleit  loven,  into  concerts  of  various  instruments ;  for  which 

l¥hoM  diige  is  whispered  by  the  warbling  late.  reason  one  Thomas  Stanesby,  a  very  curious 

^^^V^"**  maker  of  flutes  and  of  the  instruments  of  the  like 
Flute,  in  music,  is  the  simplest  of  all  musical  kind,  about  1732,  adverting  to  the  scale  of  Mar- 
instruments  of  the  wind  kind.  It  is  played  on  sennus,  in  which  the  lowest  note  was  C,  invented 
by  blowing  it  with  the  mouth ;  and  the  tones  or  what  he  called  the  new  system ;  in  which,  by 
notes  are  changed  by  stopping  and  opening  the  making  the  flute  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  a  fifm 
holes  disposed  for  that  purpose  along  its  side,  above  concert  pitch,  the  lowest  note  became  C 
The  ancient  flstuls,  or  flutes,  were  made  at  first  sol  fa  ut.  By  this  contrivance  the  necessity  of 
of  reeds ;  afterwards  of  wood,  and  at  length  of  transposing  the  flute  part  was  taken  away ;  for  a 
metal.  But  how  they  were  blown,  whether  as  flute  of  this  size,  adjusted  to  the  system  above 
our  flutes,  or  hautboys,  does  not  appear.  mentioned,  became  an  octave  to  the  violin.  To 
The  flute  was  of  such  importance  in  antiquity,  further  this  invention  of  Stanesby,  one  Lewis 
that  several  female  divinities  laid  claim  to  the  Merci,  an  excellent  performer  on  the  flute,  pub- 
honor  of  its  invention.  Of  this  number  the  prin-  lished,  about  1735,  six  solos  for  this  instrument, 
cipal  was  Minerva,  or  Pallas,  the  daughter  of  .  three  of  which  are  said  to  be  accommodated  to 
Jupiter :  sometimes  called  Musica,  or  the  musi-  Mr.  Stanesby *s  new  system ;  but  the  German 
cian,  from  a  statue  made  by  Demetrius,  in  which,  flute  was  now  become  a  favorite  instrument,  and 
when  the  serpents  of  the  Gorgon  were  struck,  Stanesby's  ingenuity  failed  of  its  effect  One 
they  resounded  like  a  lute.  She  is  said  by  Uy-  great  objection,  indeed,  lies  against  this  instru- 
ginus  to  have  found  herself  laughed  at  b^  Juno  ment,  which,  however,  equally  affects  all  perfo- 
and  Venus,  whenever  she  played  the  flute  in  their  rated  pipes ;  namely,  that  they  are  never  perfectly 
presence ;  and  on  examining  herself  in  a  foun-  in  tune,  or  cannot  be  made  to  play  all  their  notes 
tain,  which  served  as  a  mirror,  was  convinced  with  equal  exactness. 

that  she  had  been  justly  derided  for  the  distor-  Flutes  have  a  tompass  of  nineteen  diatonic 

tion  of  her  countenance,  occasioned  by  swelling  intervals,  viz.  from  D,  first  space  below  the  tre- 

her  cheeks  in  the  act  of  blowing  the  flute.  How-  ble  clef,  to  A-sharp  (or  B-flat),  the  octave  above 

ever,  a  cause  more  worthy  of  her  wisdom  is  as-  the  first  ledger  line,  including  every  chromatic 

signed  for  her  throwing  aside  the  flute,  upon  interval ;  but,  generally,  only  to  the  second  oc- 

fleeing  Apollo  perform  on  the  lyre ;  for,  by  hav-  tave  above  the  second  line,  treble  clef, 

ixig  his  mouth  at  liberty,  she  found  that  it  enabled  Flutx,  German,  an  instrument  entirely  dif- 

him  to  sing  during  the  time  he  played.    The  ferent  from  the  common  flute.    It  is  not,*  like 

performer  upon  the  ancient  flutes  played  alwajrs  that,  put  into  the  moutli  to  be  played  ;   but  the 

upon  two  at  the  saime  time,  and  placed  round  ms  end  is  stopped  with  a  tompion  or  plug,  and  the 

mouth  a  species  of  bandage,  tied  behind  the  lower  lip  is  applied  to  a  hole  about  two  inches 

head,  in  order  that  the  cheeks  might  not  pro-  and  a  half  or  tnree  inches  distant  from  the  end. 

trude,  and  for  the  better  management  of  the  This  instrument  is  usually  about  a  foot  and  a  half 

breath.    The  right  flute  had  only  two  holes,  and  long;  rather  bigger  at  the  upper  end  than  the 

produced  low  sounds ;  the  left  had  several  holes,  lower;  and  perforated  with  holes,  besides  that 

and  produced  higher  sounds.     When  the  musi-  for  the  moutn,  the  lowest  of  which  is  stopped 

cians  performed,  upon  these  two  flutes  of  differ-  and  opened  by  the  little  finger's  pressing  on  a 

ent  sounds,  it  was  said  the  piece  was  performed  brass  or  sometimes  a  silver  key,  like  those  in 

*  tibiis  imparibus'  or  '  tibiis   dextris  et  sinis-  hautboys,  bassoons,  &c.   Its  sound  is  exceedingly 

Iris.'    When  they  performed  upon  two  flutes  of  sweet  and  agreeable ;  and  serves  as  a  treble  in  a 

the  same  sound  it  was  said,  that  the  piece  was  concert. 

performed  '  tibiis  paribus  dextris/  if  upon  those  Flute,  or  Fluyt,  from  flotte,  a  little  boat, 

of  grave  sounds ;  and  '  tibiis  paribus  sinistris'  if  is  a  kind  of  long  vessel  with  flat  ribs  or  floor- 

upon  high-souading  flutes.  timbers,  round  behind,  and  swelled  in  the  mid- 

The  present  flute  was  originally  called  the  flute  k  die ;  serving  chiefly  for  the  carrying  of  provisions 

bee,  or  beaked  flute,  from  the  reed  resembling  in  fleets  or  squadrons  of  ships ;  though  it  is  often 

the  mouth  of  a  bird.  This  instrument,  at  the  be-  used  in  merchandise. 

ginning  of  the  last  century,  till  the  works  of  Co-  Flutes,  or  Flutings,  in  architecture,  are  per- 

relli  came  over,  was  in  fiir  more  general  use  as  pendicular  cavities  cut  along  the  shaft  of  a  co- 

a  concert  instrument  than  the  violin.    Sonatas  luron  or  pilaster.    Tliey  are  supposed  to  have 

for  two  flutes,  and  a  thorough  base,  violone  or  been  first  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  plaits  of 

theorbo,  were  innumerable :   with  solos,  duets,  women's  robes ;  and  are  therefore  callefi  by  the 

and  concertos  for  the  same  instrument ;  nor  was  Latins  striges  and  rugs.    The  French  call  them 

'  there  a  ballad  then  printed  which  was  not  trans-  cannelures,  as  being  excavations ;  and  we,  flutes 

posed  for  the  flute  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  flutings,  as  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 

The  concert  flutes  for  which  this  music  was  com-  musical  flute.    They  are  chiefly  affected  in  the 

posed  were  generally  F  and  C.     Besides  the  Ionic  order,  in  which  they  had  their  first  rise ; 

true  concert  flute,  others  of  a  less  size  were  soon  though  tliey  are  also  used  in  all  the  richer  or- 

introduced  into  concerts  of  violins;   in  which  ders,  as  the  Corinthian  and  Composite;    but 

case  the  method  was  to  write  the  flute  part  in  a  rarely  in  the  Doric,  and  scarcely  ever  in  die 

key  correspondent  to  its  pitch.    This  practice  Tuscan. 

was  introduced  in  1710,  by  one  Woodcock,  a  FLUTTER,  v.  n.,  v.  a.  &  n.  s.  Sax.  flotepAn  : 

celebrated  performer,  and  William  Babell,  organ-  Fr.  flotter;  Belg.  ^odcferon.    Is  a  frequentative 
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of  fly,  and  lignifies  to  take  short  flis^hts  with 
great  agitation  of  the  wings.  The  noun  it  used 
to  express  vibration;  undulation;  quick  and 
irregular  motion;  hurry;  tumult;  confusion; 
irregular  position ;  disorder  of  mind.  The  verb, 
in  addition  to  these  applications*  signifies  to 
move  with  great  show  ana  bustle ;  to  move  irre- 
gularly ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  tmcertainty.  Flut- 
tering, agitating  between  hope  and  fear.  To 
drive  in  disorder  like  a  flock  of  birds  sud- 
denly roused. 

As  an  eagle  ttinreth  np  her  neat,  fluttereth  over 
her  jouBf »  and  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  so  the 
Lord  alone  did  lead  him.  Deut, 

And  there  withall  astonce  at  him  let  fly 
Thtir  fluttering  arrowes,  thicke  as  flakes  of  snow. 

Speiuer,  Fame  Quem$, 
Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecoat,  I 
FkUUred  yonr  Volscians  in  Corioli. 

ShttkipeaT9, 
Think  you've  an  angel  by  the  wings ; 
One  that  gladly  will  be  nigh. 
To  wait  npon  each  morning  sigh  ; 
To  flutter  in  the  balmy  air 
Of  yonr  well  perfumed  prayer.  Crtuihaw, 

The  heavenly  chy  very  few  have  a  jost  notion  of,  or 
wre  at  pains  to  seek  after ;  nay,  they  know  not  what 
it  is  they  are  seeking;  thty  flutter  from  one  object 
to  anoCher,  and  live  at  hazard ;  they  have  no  cer- 
tain  harbour  in  view,  nor  direct  their  coarse  by  any 
fiaed  star.  Ahp,  Leightou, 

They  fed,  uid,  fluttering,  by  dogreel  withdrew. 

Dryden, 
It  is  impossible  that  men  should  certainly  dis- 
cover the  agreement  or  discernment  of  ideas,  whilst 
their  thoughts  flutter  about,  or  stick  only  in  sounds 
of  doubtful  signification.  Locke.  ^ 

An  infinite  number  of  motions  are  to  be  made  use 
of  in  the  flutter  of  a  fan  :  there  is  the  angry  flutter, 
the  modest^faller,  and  the  timototu  flutter. 

Addiaon't  Speetatar, 
Esteem  we  these,  my  friends  I  event  and  chance^ 
Produced  by  atoms  from  their ^/fttflsriii^  dance ! 

Prior. 
Then  (lest  some  sentry  fowl  the  fraud  descry . 
And  bid  his  fellows  from  the  danger  fly) 
Close  to  the  ground  in  expectation  lies 
Till  in  the  snare  the  flutteria^  covey  rise. 

Gaj^t  Rural  Sporte. 
Ye  spirits !  to  3roar  charge  repair  ; 
Thueflmtterimg  ten  be  3^phyretta*s  care.      Peps. 
No  rag,  no  soap  of  all  the  beau  or  wit. 
That  once  wo  fluttered,  and  that  once  so  writ.        Id. 

His  thoughts  are  y/ery  fluttering  and  wandering,  and 
cannot  be  fixed  attentively  to  a  few  ideas  successively. 

WaUt. 
Fair  crews  triumphant,  leaning  from  above. 
Shall  wave  iheix  fliuttering  kerchiefr  as  they  move. 


Jfhex  singular  emotions  fill 
Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam 
Vl'it^ fluttering  doubtt  if  all  be  well  or  ill— 
With  love  for  many  and  with  fears  for  some  ; 
All  feelings  which  o'erieap  the  years  long  lost. 
And  bring  onr  hearts  back  to  their  starting-post. 

Bgr&Ui  Don  Juan. 

FLUVANNA,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bounded 
nofth  by  Albemarle,  north-east  by  Louisa,  east 
by  Gooctdaad,  west  by  Amherst,  and  south  by 
fames  River,  which  divides  it  from  Buckingham. 
It  is  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  thirty  broad, 
-and  contains  about  5000  inhabitants.  Columbia 
is  the  chief  town. 


Fluvanna,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  rises  in 
the  Blue  Mountains,  and  runs  into  the  Rivanna 
at  Columbia,  to  form  James  River. 

FLU  VIA,  a  river  of  Spain  in  Catalonia,  which 
runs  into  the  Meditenanean  at  Ampurias.  On 
the  14th  June,  1795,  there  was  an  engagement 
on  its  banks,  between  the  French  under  general 
Scherer,  and  the  Spaniards  under  general  Ur- 
ratia,  wherein  the  latter  were  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  above  600  men,  though  they  displayed 
the  utmost  bravery,  and  crossed  the  river  up  to 
the  waist  in  water,  to  attack  the  French,  who 
lost  only  eighty-five  men. 

FLU  VIATIC,  cuf;.    Lat.//tii;ia^irta.  Belong- 
ing to  rivers. 
•  FLUX,  n.  t.,  adj.  &  v.  a.  ^     Lat.  T^tortu  ;  Fr. 

Fldxil'ity,  n.  s.  y^flux.    The  act   of 

Fl  vx'iON.  J  flowing ;  the  state  of 

passing  away ;  any  flow  or  issue  of  matter.  Con- 
course ;  confluence ;  the  state  of  being  melted. 
Fluxion  is  frequently  used  as  a  synonyme  of 
flux;  in  mathematics  it  is  defined  by  Harris, 
'  The  arithmetic  or  analysis  of  infinitely  small 
variable  quantities;  or  the  method  of  finding 
an  infinitely  small  quantity,  which,  being  taken 
an  infinite  number  of  times,  becomes  equal  to  a 
quantity  given :'  as  an  adjective,  flux  signifies 
inconstant ;  not  durable ;  maintained  by  a  con- 
stant succession  of  parts.  Fluxility,  capability ; 
possibility,  or  tendency  to  liquefiiction. 

Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends  ; 
Tis  right,  quoth  he  ;  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company.  Shakapeaire.  Am  YeuLike  It. 

The  simple  and  primary  motion  of  fire  is  flujr,  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  centre  of  the  fuel  to  iu  cir« 
eumference.  Digbg. 

Whether  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  animals  whose 
parts  are  snocesaive,  and  in  a  continual  flux,  can 
produce  a  deep  and  perfect  gloss  of  blackness. 

Bfoutn^t  Vu^ar  Erreun, 

Experiments  seem  to  teach,  that  the  supposed  aver- 
sation  of  nature  to  a  vacuum  is  but  accidental,  or  in 
consequence,  partly  of  the  weight  and  fluidity,  or  at 
XtMt  fluxility  of  the  bodies  here  below.  Bogle. ^ 

What  the  stated  rate  of  interest  should  be,  in  th'e 
constant  change  of  affairs,  end  flux  of  money,  is  hard 
to  determine.  Locke. 

Quinces  atopfluxee  of  blood.       Arhuikmot. 

By  the  perpetual  y?«x  of  the  liquids^  a  great  part  of 
them  is  thrown  out  of  the  body.  Id. 

The  fluxion  increased,  and  abscesses  were  raised. 

Iviseeiafi. 

A  penetration  into  the  ab^rose  difficulties  and 
depths  of  modem  idgebra  and  fluxione,  is  not  worth 
the  labour  of  those  who  design  the  learned  professions 
as  the  business  of  life.  Watt*. 

Bat  eastern  spice,  secure 
From  burning  yfcurst  and  hot  calenture.     MaUfiuc. 

Flux,  in  hydrography,  a  regular  periodical 
motion  of  the  sea,  happening  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  wherein  trie  water  is  raised  and 
driven  violently  against  the  shores.  The  flux  oi 
flow  is  one  of  the  motions  of  the  tide ;  the  other 
whereby  the  water  sinks  and  retires,  is  called  the 
reflux  or  ebb.    See  Tide. 

Flux,  in  medicine,  an  extraordinary  evacua- 
tion of  some  humor.  Fluxes  are  variously  de- 
nominated according  to  their  seats  and  the  hu- 
mors voided ;  as  a  flux  of  the  belly,  uterine 
flux,  hepatic  flux,  salival  flux,  Sec.    The  flux  of 
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Ihe  belly  u  of  two  kinds,  nz.  the  dianbea,  and  lutely  of  the  same  nature.    As  the  proportion  of 

the  dysentery,  or  bl9ody  flux.    See  Medicins,  nitre  in  this  mixture  is  more  than  b  sufficient  to 

Flux,  in  metallurgy,  is  sometimes  used  syno-  consume  entirely  all  the  inflammable  matter  of 
nymously  with  fusion.  An  ore  is  said  to  be  in  the  tartar,  the  alkali  remaining  after  the  detona- 
liquid  flux,  when  it  is  completely  fused.  But  tion  is  perfectly  white,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  word  is  most  generally  used  to  signify  ceiv  white  flux :  and,  as  this  alkali  is  made  very 
tain  saline  matters,  which  fiicilitate  the  fusion  of  quickly,  it  is  also  called  extemporaneous  alkali 
ores,  and  other  substances,  which  are  difficultly  When  a  small  quantity  only  of  white  flux  is 
fusible  in  assays  and  reductions  of  ores.  Fixed  made,  some  nitre  always  remains  undecomposed, 
alkalies,  nitre,  borax,  tartar,  and  common  salt,  and  a  little  of  the  inflammable  principle  of  the 
are  the  saline  matters  of  which  fluxes  are  gene-  tartar,  which  gives  a  red  or  even  a  black  color 
rally  composed.  The  word  is  more  p'^^cuiarly  to  some  part  of  the  flux;  but  this  does  not  hap- 
applied  to  mixtures  of  different  propvirtions  Jof  pen  when  a  large  quanti^ of  white  flux  is  made; 
only  nitre  and  tartar ;  and  these  fluxes  are  called  oecause  then  flie  beat  is  much  ^;reater.  This 
by  particular  names,  according  to  the  propor-  small  quantity  of  undecomposed  mtre  and  tartar 
tions  of  fliese  ingredients.  Black  flux  is  pro-  which  remains  in  white  flux  is  not  hurtful  in 
duced  from  the  mixture  of  two  parts  of  tartar  most  of  the  metallic  fusions  in  which  this  flux  is 
and  one  part  of  nitre  detonated  together.  As  employed :  but  if  the  flux  be  required  perfectly 
the  quantity  of  nitre  which  enters  into  the  com-  pure,  it  may  easily  be  disengaged  from  uose  ex- 
position of  this  flux  is  not  sufficient  to  consume  traneous  matters  by  a  long  and  strong  calcination, 
all  the  inflammable  matter  of  the  tartar,  the  al-  without  fusion. 

kali  which  remains  after  the  detonation  contains  Fluxes  for  Assayikg  Minerals.  Under 
much  black  matter,  of  the  nature  of  coal,  and  is  the  article  Blow-Pipe,  we  have  described  the 
therefore  called  black  flux.  This  flux  is  so  pre-  method  of  vitrifying  any  small  portion  of  mine- 
pared,  that  it  shall  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  ral  substance,  by  which  the  process  of  assaying 
mflammable  matter;  for  it  is  thereby  capable,  may  be  very  quicklyperformed.  The  fluxes  re- 
not  only  of  fiunlitating  the  fusion  of  metallic  commended  by  Sir  T.  Bergman, for  this  purpose, 
earths  like  the  white  flux,  but  also  of  reviving  are  the  following:  1.  The  phosphoric  ada,  or 
these  metals.  From  this  property  it  is  also  called  rather  the  microcosmic  salt,  whicn  contains  that 
reducing  6ux ;  the  black  flux,  therefore,  or  crude  acid  partly  saturated  with  mineral,  partly  with 
flux,  mule  with  such  proportions  of  the  ingre-  volatile  alkali,  and  loaded  besides  with  much 
dients  as  to  be  convertiole  into  black  flux,  ought  water  and  a  gelatinous  fat.  This  salt,  when  ex- 
always  to  be  used  when  metallic  matters  are  at  posed  to  the  flame,  boils  and  foams  violently, 
once  to  be  fused  and  reduced,  or  even  when  de-  with  a  continual  crackling  noise,  until  the  water 
stractive  metals  are  to  be  fused.  and  volatile  alkali  have  flown  off*;  afterwards  it 

The  advantage  of   M.   Morveau's  reducing  is  less  agitated,  sending  forth  something  like 

flux,  seems  to  depend  on  its  containing  no  ex-  black  scoriae  arising  from  the  burnt  gelatinous 

cess  of  alkali.    It  is  made  of  eight  parts  of pnl-  part:  these,  however,  are  soon  dispelled,  and 

verised  glass,  one  of  calcined  borax,  and  half  a  exhihit  a  pellucid  sphericle  encompassed  by  a 

part  of  powder  of  charcoal.    Care  must  be  taken  beautiful  green  cloud,  which  is  occasioned  by 

to  use  a^  glass  which  contains  no  lead.    The  the  deflagration  of  the  phosphorus,  arising  from 

white  glasses  contain  in  general  a  large  propoiv  the  extrication  of  the  acid  by  the  inflammable 

tion,  and  the  green  bottle  glasses  are  not  perhaps  matter.    The  clear  globule  which  remains,  upon 

entirely  free  from  it.  the  removal  of  the  flame,  continues  longer  soft 

Flux,  Crude,  is  the  mixture  of  nitre  and  than  that  formed  by  borax ;  and  therefore  is 
tartar  in  any  proportions,  without  detonation,  more  fit  for  the  addition,  of  the  matter  to  be  dis- 
Thus  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  salts  solved.  The  volatile  alkali  is  expelled  by  the 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  white  flux,  or  the  fire ;  therefore  an  excess  of  acid  remains  in  what 
mixture  of  one  part  of  nitre  and  two  parts  of  is  left  behind,  which  readily  attracts  moisture  in 
tartar  for  the  preparation  of  the  black  flux,  a  cool  place.  2.  The  mineral  alkali,  or  sal  sods, 
are  each  of  them  a  crude  flux  before  detonation,  when  put  upon  charcoal,  melts  superficially,  pe- 
lt has  also  been  called  white  flux,  from  its  color ;  netrates  the  charcoal  with  a  crackling  noisie,  and 
but  the  name  of  crude  flux  is  more  conve-  then  disappears.  In  the  spoon  it  yields  a  per- 
nient  Crude  flux  is  detonated  and  alkalised  manent  and  pellucid  sphericle,  as  long  as  it  is 
during  the  reductions  and  fusions  in  which  it  is  kept  fluid  by  the  blue  apex  of  the  flame ;  but, 
employed ;  and  is  then  changed  into  white  or  when  the  heat  is  diminished,  it  becomes  opaque, 
black  flux,  according  to  the  proportions  of  which  and  assumes  a  milky  color.  It  attacks  several 
it  is  composed.  This  detonation  produces  good  earthy  matters,  particularly  those  of  the  silicious 
efiects  in  these  fusions  and  reductions,  if  the  kind,  but  cannot  be  employed  on  charcoal.  3. 
swelling  and  extravasation  of  the  detonating  Crystallised  borax,  exposed  to  the  flame  urged 
matters  be  guarded  against  Accordingly  crude  by  the  blow-pipe  or  charcoal,  first  becomes 
flux  may  be  employed  successfully  in  many  ope-  opaque,  white,  and  excessively  swelled,  with  va- 
ratiops ;  as,  in  that  for  procuring  the  regulus  of  rious  protuberances,  or  branches  proceeding  out 
antimony.  from  it.    When  the  water  is  expelled,  it  easily 

Flux,  White,  is  made  with  equal  parts  of  collects  itself  into  a  mass,  which,  when  well 

nitre  and  of  tartar  detonated  together,  by  which  fused,  yields  a  transparent  sphericle,  retainimr 

they  are  alkalised.    The  residuum  of  this  deto-  its  transparency  even  after  cooling.     If  calcined 

nation  is  an  alkali  composed  of  the  alkalies  of  the  borax  ne  employed,  the  clear  sphericle  is  ob> 

nitre  and  of  the  tartar,  both  which  are  abso-  tained  the  sooner.    See  Metallurgy. 
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Sbgt.   I. — ^HiSTOBY   OF   THE    Method    OP  he  was  obliged  to  declare  Newton  tbe  fni  m- 

Fluxxons.  venior  of  the  new  calculus ;  and  that  he  left 

1.  The  doctrine  o{  fluxiom^  by  many  degrees  others  the  task  of  determining  whether  Leibnitz 
the  mast  important  discovery  Uiat  has  been  made  the  second  inventor  had  borrowed  firom  th« 
in  abstract  science  in  modem  times,  compre-  English  mathematician. 

hends  the  analysis  of  quantities  considered  as  5.  Leibnitz,  hurt  at  the  remark  and  the  insimw 
variable.  It  consists  of  two  principal  branches,  ation  conveyed  in  it,  answered,  however,  with 
the  first  of  which  shows  how  the  relation  maybe  great  moderation;  that  he  could  not  believe  thai 
fonnd  between  the  variation  in  any  quantity  and  M.  Facio's  remark  was  made  with  Newton's  ap- 
the  variation  of  any  function  of  that  quantity;  probation;  and  that  he  would  not  enter  into  any 
and  the  second  shows  how,  from  the  variation  in  dispute  with  that  great  man  for  whom  he  had  the 
the  function,  the  quantity  on  which  the  function  most  profound  veneration.  That  when  he  pub- 
depends  may  be  discovered.  The  former  of  lished  his  differential  calculus,  in  1684,  he  had 
these  is  by  English  mathematicians  called  the  been  master  of  it  about  eight  years.  He  ad- 
dirtet^  and  the  latter  the  inverse  method  of  mitted  that  Newton  informed  him,  about  the 
fluxions,  but  by  foreigners  they  have  been  ge-  same  time,  of  his  knowing  how  to  draw  tan« 
nerally  denominated  the  difftreiUialj  and  the  tn-  gents  by  a  general  method  which  was  not  im- 
tegrai caladut,  peded    by  irrational  quantities;    but,  as  the 

2.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  either  to  Sir  information  was  unaccompanied  by  any  expla- 
Isaac  Newton,  or  M.  Leibnitz,  the  honor  of  dis-  nation,  he  could  not  know  whether  this  metnod 
covering  this  admirable  method  of  investigation  was  or  was  not  deduced  firom  the  differential 
belongs.  But  whether  they  separately  made  the  calculus;  especially  as  Huygens,  who  was  at 
discovery,  or  Leibnitz  took  advantage  of  some  that  time  unacquainted  with  this  calculus,  af- 
hints  which  he  migfU  have  had  from  a  common  firmed  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  method 
firiend  of  Newton  and  himself,  and  published  as  of  drawing  tangents  which  possessed  the  same 
his  own  what  he  thus  obtained,  has  never  been  advantages.  "Diat  the  first  English  work  in 
satisfiictorily  determined.  Certain  it  is  that  the  which  he  had  seen  the  differential  calculus  ex- 
method  came  from  the  hand  of  Leibnitz  both  in  plained  was  in  the  prefiice  to  Wallis's  Algebra^ 
its  form  and  metaphysics,  in  a  shape  exceedingly  not  published  till  1#93 ;  and  that,  relying  on  all 
different  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ex*  circumstances,  he  appealed  entirely  to  the  candor 
plained  by  Newton;  and  experience  has  shown  of  Newton. 

that  the  Leibnitzian  form  oftne  calculus  is  much        6.  Writings  succeeded  each  other  at  first  but 

better  adapted  to  the  higher  class  of  investiga-  slowly;  but,  as  the  partizans  of  each  grew  more 

tions  than  that  of  Newton.  zealous  and  positive,  tne  controversy  grew  hotter, 

3.  M.  Leibnitz  unquestionably  vras  the  first  per-  till  at  length,  in  1711,  M.  Leibnitz  compl^uned 
son  that  laid  the  principles  of  the  method  before  loudly  to  die  Royal  Society,  of  the  conduct  of 
the  public.  This  he  aid  in  the  Leipsic  acts  of  Dr.  Keil,  who  had  accused  him  of  having  pub- 
1684;  where  he  gave  precepts,  but  without  de-  lished  the  method  of  fluxions  invented  by  New<« 
inonstrations,forpHerforming  tome  elementary  ope-  ton  as  his  own,  merely  disguising  his  piracy  by 
rations  in  the  method ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  devising  other  names  and  characters.  The 
that,  long  before  that  period,  he  was  intimately  Royal  Society  accordingly  appointed  a  com- 
acqaainted  with  its  principles.  mittee  to  examine  all  the  writings  relative  to  the 

4.  But  though  Leibnitz  was  the  first  that  pub-  question,  and  in  1712  published  these  writings 
lished  any  thing  on  the  subject,  there  can  be  with  the  report  of  the  comm.ttee  under  the  title 
little  doubt  that  Newton  had  first  made  the  di»*  of  Commercium  epistolicum  de  Analysi  pro* 
covery;  for  he  had  made  use  of  it  prior  to  1669  mota.  The  condnsion  of  the  report  is,  that 
in  his  Compendium  of  Analysis  and  Quadrature  Keil  had  not  qdumniated  Leibnitz.  It  has  been 
of  Curves;  and  there  are  traces  of  this  method  said  thai  in  ^is  business  Newton  did  not  ap- 
in  matters  which  must  have  engaged  his  atten-  pear,  but  left  the  care  of  his  reputation  to  his 
tion  three  or  four  years  before  that  period.  In  countrymen ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  in  the 
1 687  his  PrtRc^na  appeared;  the  most  stupendous  -course  of  the  dispute  Newton  wrote  two  very 
achievement  of  human  intellect  that  the  world  •sharp  letters  against  Leibnitz,  in  which  there  is 
has  ever  seen,  a  work  entirely  founded  on  the  evidently  some  art  employed  to  weaken  those 
fluxionary  calculus.  Till  about  1699,  it  ap-  strong  testimonies  of  esteem  which  on  previous 
peered  to  be  generally  taken  for  granted  that  occasions  he  had  expressed  for  him,  particularly  in 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  had  separately  and  inde-  the  celebrated  scholia  to  prop.  7.  book  2,  of  the 
pendently  made  the  discovery ;  but  about  this  pe-  Principia,  in  which  Newton  says,  ^  In  a  corre- 
riod  Nidiolas  Facio  de  Duillier,  a  Genoese,  re-  spondence  in  which  I  was  engaged  with  the  very 
tired  to  England,  and,  it  has  been  said,  learned  geometrician  Mr.  Leibnitz  ten  ^ears  ago, 
conceiving  that  he  had  been  undervalued  by  having  informed  him  that  I  was  acquainted  with 
Leibnitz,  published  a  little  tract  on  the  curve  of  a  method  of  determining  the  maxima  and  minima^ 
swiftest  descent ;  and  he  took  occasion  to  say,  drawing  tangents,  and  doing  other  similar  thinp 
thaly  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  his  own  conscience,  which  socceeded  equally  in  rational  equations 
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and  radical  quantities,  and  having  concealed  this 
metnod  by  transposing  the  letters  of  the  words, 
which  signified,  an  equation  containing  any  num- 
ber ofjiowinf  quantities  being  given,  to  find  the 
fluxions,  and  inversely;  that  celebrated  gentleman 
answered  that  he  had  found  a  similar  method ; 
and  this  which  he  communicated  to  me,  differed 
from  mine  only  in  the  enunciation  and  rotation.' 
To  this  the  edition  of  1714  adds  *  and  in  the 
idea  of  the  generation  of  the  quantities.'  This 
shows  clearly  that  Newton  at  that  time  believed 
that  the  discovery  of  Leibnitz  was  independent 
of  his  own.  In  the  edition  of  the  Principia 
which  was  published  in  1726,  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  Newton,  the  above  scholium  was  omitted. 
It  appears  too,  that  the  Royal  Society  was  sensi- 
ble that  in  hastening  the  publication  of  the  do- 
cuments that  made  against  Leibnitz,  without 
-  waiting  for  tliose  which  he  promised  in  his  d^ 
fence,  it  might  be  accused  of  partiality,  for  it 
declared  soon  after  that  it  had  no  intention  of 
passing  judgment  in  the  case,  but  left  the  world 
at  liberty  to  discuss  it,  and  give  its  opinion. 

7.  On  the  whole,  while  we  think  that  the  Conu' 
tnereium  Epistolicum  has  made  it  plain  that 
Newton  was  the  first  inventor,  yet  we  are  bound 
in  candor  to  state  that  we  do  not  think  that 
Leibnitz  was  indebted  for  what  he  discovered  on 
the  subject  to  the  previous  inventions  of  his  il« 
Ittstrious  contemporary. 

8.  The  method  of  fluxions  was  brought  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection  by  the  labors  of 
its  inventors,  and  the  Messrs.  BemouilU ;  but 
none  of  the  great  men  of  thai  day  perliaps  fore- 
saw the  improvements  which  a  century  would 
make  in  this  new  instrument  of  investigation, 
^t  had  just  been  put  into  their  hands.  Mac- 
hnrin,  Simpson,  Lander,  Waring,  and  Emerson, 
among  our  own  countrymen,  have  all  contributed 
to  tho  improvement  of  some  parts  of  the  analysis. 
They  were  all  of  the  school  of  Newton.  But  the 
lead  in  improvement  has  been  taken  by  our  con- 
tinental neighbours  of  the  Leibnitzian  schooU 
Eoler,  D'Alembert,  Arbogort,  and,  above  all, 
La  Grange,  have  immensely  extended  the  bounds 
of  the  method. 

9.  At  present,  among  the  leading  mathemar 
ticians  of  this  country,  the  logarithm  of  Newton 
has  been  generally  abandoned  for  that  of  Leib- 
nitz; and  the  labors  and  the  talents  of  Wood- 
house,  Herschel,  Babbage,  Lardner,  Airy,  and  a 
host  of  other  enthusiastic  cultivators  of  science, 
induce  us  to  hope  that  Britain  will  soon,  as  in 
by-gone  days,  be  foremost  in  the  ranks,  as  well 
of  science  as  of  art. 

Sect.  II. — Definitions,  Principles,  and 

Notation. 

10.  In  the  fluxionary  calculus,  quantities  of  all 
kinds  are  considered  as  generated  by  motion,  by 
means  of  which  they  increase  or  decrease ;  as  a 
Une  by  the  motion  of  a  point,  a  surface  by  the 
motion  of  a  Une,  a  solid  by  the  motion  of  a  sur- 
face, and  an  angle  by  the  rotation  of  one  of  the 
lines  which  contain  it ;  time  in  all  cases  flowing 
uniformly:  and  since,  when  we  consider  magni- 
tude only,  without  regarding  position,  figure,  and 
other  affections,  all  quantities  may  be  represent- 


ed by  lines,  we  may  conceive  whatever  can  b« 
the  subject  of  computation,  as  generated  by 
motion. 

11.  Any  variable  quantity  thus  generated  is 
called  by  English  mathematicians  s^  fluent,  or 
flowing  quantity ;  and  by  the  continental  mathe- 
maticians an  integral;  and  the  rate  of  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  variable  quantity-at  any  instant, 
is  in  this  country  called  the  flexion,  and  on  the 
continent  the  differential  of  that  quantity. 

12.  To  illustrate  these  definitions,  suppose  a 
point  m  be  conceived 

to  move  from  the  posi-  m 

tion  A,  and  to  generate    ^  **        '^ 

a  line  AP,  by  a  motion 

any  hnw  regulated ;  and  suppose  the  celerity  of 
the  point  m,  at  any  position  P,  to  be  such  as 
would,  if  from  thence  it  should  become,  or  con- 
tinue uniform,  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  point  to 
pass  uniformly  x>ver  the  distance  Pp  in  tne  time 
allowed  for  the  fluxion,  then  will  the  said  line 
Fp  represent  the  fluxion  of  the  fluent,  or  flowing 
line  A  P,  at  that  position. 

1 3.  Again,  suppose  the  right  line  m  n,  to  m 
from    the    position 

A  B,  continually  pa-      B a_  *f        C 

ndlel  to  itself,  with 
any  continued  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  gene- 
rate the  fluent,  or 
flowing  rectangle  A 

B  Q  P,  whilst  £e  point  m  describes  the  line  AP ; 
also  let  the  distance  Pp  be  taken,  as  before,  to 
represent  the  fluxion  of  the  line,  or  base  A  By 
and  complete  the  rectangle  PQop,  then,  like  as 
P|»  is  tlie  fluxion  of  ^e  line  AP,  so  is  P 9  the 
fluxion  of  the  flowing  parallelogram  AQ;  for  if 
the  line  Pp  be  supposed  to  be  generated  with  a 
uniform  celerity  m  a  given  time,  the  parallelo- 
gram P9  will  also  be  generated  with  a  uniform 
celerity  in  the  same  time. 

14.  In  like  manner,  if  the  solid  AERP  be 
conceived  to 

UK 


B 


5 


O 


be  generated 
by  the  plane 
PQR,  mov- 
ing from  the 
position  AB 
£,always'pa- 
lalleltuitseU; 
along  the  line 
A  D,  and  if  Vp  denote  the  fluxion  of  the  line  AP : 
Then,  like  as  the  rectangle  'PQqp  expresses  the 
fluxion  of  the  flowing  rectangle  ABQP,  so  also 
shall  the  fluxion  of  fiie  variable  solid,  or  prism 
A  B  E  R  Q  P,  be  expressed  by  the  prism  P  Q  R  r  y  ;». 
And  in  both  of  these  last  two  cases,  it  appears 
that  the  fluxion  of  the  generated  rectangle^  or 

I)rism,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  generaiinc; 
ine,  or  plane,  drawn  into  the  fluxion  (tf  the  line 
along  which  it  moves. 

15.  Hitherto  the  generating  line  or  plane  has 
been  considered  as  of  a  constant,  or  invariable 
magnitude;  in  which  case  the  fluent, or  quantity 
generated,  is  a  rectangle  or  a  prism,  the  former 
being  described  by  the  motion  of  a  line,  and  the 
latter  by  the  motion  of  a  plane.  So  in  like  mauft- 
ner  are  other  figures,  wnether  plane  or  solid^ 
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eoaceired  to  be  described  by  the  motion  of  a  sented  by  dx,  that  of  y  by  dy,  &c.    In  this 

Taiiable     magnitude,  aiticle  we  shall  adopt  the  English  notation,  as,  in 

whether  it  be  a  line                                «;  /^  the  principal  woiks  on  the  application  of  fluxions 

or  a  plane.    Thus,  let                           C^  ^.  that  nave  hitherto  been  published  in  this  country, 

a  variable  line  PQ,                     y^  it  has  been  employed, 

fig.  4  and  5,  be  car-                   y^  Sj;ct.  III.— To  pind  the  Fluxion  of  amt 

ned  With   a  parallel              y^  Proposed  Variable  Quantity. 

Tv""^  jiKf JJk!      '^- '-  19-  The  fluxion  of  x  is  i,  and  that  of  y  is  J, 

En^AP^h^^^PO                    4    *K            r  similarly  the  fluxion  of  x-y  is  x-y.    To  find 

n^.t;^  APO  l-*?™y  ^r^  ^!  ^"-n  Ae  fluxion  of  the  product  of  any  two  variable 

neai  area  APQ,  by  this  means  the  point  Q  will  Quantities  as  *  and  «•  let  x  be  increased  bv  aav 

^TL't.^%''''\''^'^^^'^'^'1r'  nrjulnTity'a^di^^^^^^^ 

^^ZxTt^^^''^^\^' ^T^l!^^^  become  x+y  Lid  /+// whose  product  is 

namely,  the  absciss,  or  base  A  P,  the  ordinate  ^^j. -^Zu^ -4- *'«'•  which  exceeds  xt/   die 

PQ,  the  curvilinear  area  APQ,  and  the  curve  iJ  /rtu^f  +  '  ^'  ^^^^^  exceeas  xy,  tne 

lineAQ                    ~c««>*  ^,  au**  «*«  *.«*»«  product  of  the  two  proposed  quantities,  by  xy  + 

!**                      .  y  y-f-j^y,  the  quantity  by  which,  with  any  assign- 

16.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  fluxions  of  these  able  values  of  ^  and  y,  the  product  of  xy  is 

quantiti^,  let  Pp,  as  increased.    In  the  same  manner  if  x  and  y  were 

before,  be  the  fluxion                                   .  diminished  severally  by  sT  and  y,  their  product 

of  the  bas«^  comolete                                 ^  would  be  diminished  by  xy'  +yt'^x'y',  a 

the    rectangle    ^Qrp,                           q  '     .  quantity  which  is  equal  to  the  former  when  j^ 

^is   rectangle  will  be                          y  and  y  are  indefinitely  small,  or  when  for  x',  y, 

the  fluxion  of  the  cur-                      y      ,    ■  ^g  substitute  their  fluxions  i,  y,  in  which  case 

vihnear    area   A  P  Q.         ^.      :!_  _  the  fluxion  of  the  product  is  simply  Xy-\-yi,  If 

For  If  the  generating                             j'   /  for  xv  ir  we  were  to  substitute  to  *,  we  should  as 

line  were  supposed  to  uiij*ii-  -i-' ii- 

become  inva4ble  at  the  position  PQ,  it  is  evi-  f^o^e  find  its  fluxion  w^-^z  w=xyz  -f  x 

dent  that  while  the  linePp,  was  described  by  the  I'^+y  ??  =  'V  t  V^  "^^  V'  5T-  t^ 

point  P  with  a  uniform  celerity,  the  parallelo-  fl™on  of  the  product  of  any  number  of  vanable 

mm  Pr  would  also  be  eenemted  bv  the  line  ^l^^^o^^ies  is  obtained  by  mulUplymg  the  fluxion 

PQ  uniformly,  and  with  the  veiy  celerity  with  f^  "^  ^Jf  ^^  ^J^^^  «^  ^«  ^*^«"'  ^^  ^^»°» 

which  the  area  APQ  was  increasing  at  the  ^t^^^^l^^^n    •      .r.v.„„„ti<«,t  «f  ♦». 

position  PQ.    Next,  suppose  tiiat  the  variable  ^0.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  the  quoUent  of  two 

line  PQ  increases  uniformly,  after  leaving  the  variable  quantities,  as  —  put  —  =  w,  then  x  = 

position  P  Q,  with  ^             '      y  '*^     y.  .         .       . 

the  very  degree  of                           '/_-  wy,whence,by article  19, x  =  t(;y+y tp, or !o  = 

celerity  of  increase                   .^  i      '^  iL 


it  had  when  in  that 
position;   it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  point         / 
Q  will  now  describe 


X  — toy       «— y\v_yx-"*y 


Hence  from 


the  fluxion  of  tiie  dividend  multiplied  by  the 

• divisor,  subtract  the  fluxion  of  the  aivisor  multi- 

a  straight  line  Q »,      :.  i*  >  pUgd  by  the  dividend,  and  divide  the  remainder 

which  will  be  a  tan-  fcy  ^he  square  of  the  divisor,  and  the  result  will 

gent  to  the  curve  at  Q;  this  line  will  also  be  be  the  fluxion  of  the  quotient.     By  considering 

generated  with  a  uniform  celerity,  viz.  the  very  the  divisor  and  dividend  as  the  denominator  and 

celerity  with  which   the  generating  point  was  numerator  of  a  fraction,  the  fluxion  of  the  frac- 

moving  in  the  curve  at  the  position  Q.    Hence  tjon  may  be  found  in  the  same  manner. 
It  appears,  that  like  a^Pp  is  the  fluxion  of  the        21.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  any  power  of  a 

base,  or  absciss  AP,  and  Pr  the  fluxion  of  the  variable  quantity,  as  x.    Let  x  be  increased  by 

ar^  APQ,  so  is  die  line  -«  the  fluxion  of  the  the  indefinitely  small  part  x,  then  if  x  +  i  be 

ordinate,  or  generating  line  PQ,  and  Qs  the  raised  to  the  n*  power,  it  becomes  x-  +  nx 

fluxion  of  the  curve  line  A  Q.  „ \ 

17.  In  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  the  initial  let-  »  —  '  x  +  » ' — —  *«  —  '*'.  &c. ;  whence  tlie 

''^^IJ^A  *^?^'^^^\"'  ?'  ^  *  ^^'^  ^  commonly  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^.^.      ^^  ^„  -^^^^^ 

used  to  denote  constant,  or  invariable  quantities;  *^  ®        - 

and  the  last  letters  x,  x,  y,  ir,  &c.,  to  denote  varia-  of  i  in  the  root  is  nx"  —  *i+n  — jj—  x  "  — 

ble,  or  flowing  quantities.    Thus,  the  variable 

lineAP,  fig. 

the  constant 

variable  absc 

the  ordinate  PQ  by  y,  and  the'cdrve  line  AQ  ^  _  „  «zil  i«,  &c.:  which  in  die  nascent  state 

by  X.  2        '       ' 

18.  The  fluxion  of  a  variaMe  quantity  is  repre-  ofx  would  agree  with  (he  preceding,  that  is, 
sented  by  the  same  letter,  with  a  point  over  it.  when  all  the  terms  after  the  first  were  zera 
Thus  the  fluxion  of  x  is  represented  by  x,  the  Hence,  generally,  the  fluxion  of  x»,  nx  •— '  i 
fluxion  of  y  by  y,  &c.  The  continental  mathe-  That  is,  multiply  the  fluxion  of  the  root  by  the 
roaticians  represent  the  fluxion,  or  differential  of  index  of  the  power,  and  the  product  by  the  next 
any  quantity,  by  prefixing  d  to  tlie  quantity,  lower  power  of  the  root  for  the  fluxion  of  the 
TIrai  the  fluxion,  or  difierential,  of  x  b  repre-  proposed  power. 

Vol.  IX.  ^^ 
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22.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  a  power  of  any  motiop  of  the  point  B^  and  let  its  lata  of  incfeue 
quantity  of  which  the  root  is  constant,  but  the  or  diminution  be  represented  by  the  distance  of 
exponent  variable,  as  ax.  From  the  common  D  firom  a  given  point  C.  Then,  if  the  velocity  of 
principles  of  algebra  we  have  B  be  not  unifonn,  CD  will  be  a  variable  line; 

«                         A'  x*   ,    A'  j^     ,          .  and  its  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  will  be  its 

a    =  1  +  A  J  -f  ^-rj  +  xT^  «c-»  ^J^c"  fluxion,  or  the  second  fluxion  of  AB.    And  if 

^-■^  u 1 j(a  —  l)*  +  t(fl 1)*,  &c.  *^®  motion  of  B  be  such  that  EF,  which  by  the 

Hence  taking  the  fluxion  of  each  term  we  have  variations  in  its  length  may  represent  the  rate  of 

A'  X*  X       A*  s*  i  variation  in  C  D,  is  also  variable ;  then  £  F  will 

(a*)  =:Ai+  A«xx+    ^  ,^    +  fT^  "*"  ^'^^  ***  second  fluxion  GH,  which  b  the  third 

^  fluxion  of  A  B. 

j^t^  ^  Example.— The  fluxion  of  jr*  is  3  x*  x,  and  the 
Ax.  /l  +  Ax-H  pY»^-)  =  -^'X  *  •  fluxion  3  x*x  is 6xx»  +  3 x«iV the  second  flux- 
Now  A  is  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  a,  there-  I?**  ^^  *"•  ^h®  fluxion  of  this  quantity  again  i» 
fore  the  fluxion  of  an  exponential  quantity,  as  a'»  ^'  X^  +  6xx  2xx  +  6  xx  x  +  3  x«x  = 
IS  equal  to  the  product  of  the  exponential,  by  the  6  x*  -f  18  '''  +  3  ^  '• 
hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  root                               y^  . ««»—'.  .u    "           r    •  —  « 

23.  To  determine  the  fluxion  of  the  logarithm  "  ^  "I  "  1,      '^theny  =  n-ii  —  l  x 

of  X,  a  being  the  base  of  the  system.  x*  -f-  n  x  x        ;  if  i*  =  i^,  then  2  s  s  =:  xy 

Let  «=  log.  x;  then  x  =:  a  ,  whence, by  ar-  +  i  *,  &c. 

tide  22,  X  =  X  log.  a  x  a,  oruzz  -r-^ ;  or  the  ^^^-  V.— Op  the  Ihvebse  method  op  Fluk- 

'lOg.fl  I0I»8,0B  THE  METHODS  OP  DEDUCING  THeFlD- 

fluxion  of  a  logarithm  is  equal  to  the  fluxion  of  ehts  prom  their  Fluxions. 

the  quantibr  divided  by  the  product  of  that  quan-  27.  Having  given  in  the  preceding  sections  the 

tity,  and  die  hyperbobc  loganthm  of  the  base  of  methods  of  determining  the  fluxio7of  the  most 

the  system.  i^ual  fonns  of  flowing  quantities,  we  proceed  to 

If  log.  « = 1,  as  m  hyperbolic  logarithms,  then  consider  the  much  more  difficult  procea  by  which 

the  fluxion  of  log.  x  =— .  ^®  flowing  quantity  may  be  determined  from  its 

'       ^  fluent.  There  is  indeed  no  method  by  which  the 

24.  To  And  the  fluxion  of  x  ,  the  root  and  the  fluent  can  in  all  cases  be  deduct  from  its  fluxion; 
exponent  being  both  variable.  all  that  can  be  done  is  in  seneral  to  discover 

Letii=  /",  then  log.  uzzv.  log.  x,  hencein  ^^®^«'  the  given  fluxion  agrees,  can  be  made  to 

i^                                             u  agreef  or  to  have  a  known  relaUon  to  a  fluxion, 

•.  log.  X  +  — ,  whence  4  =  *  x*',  log.  x  +  x  vmich  has  been  deduced  from  a  known  quantity 

o-.  1         '  by  the  direct  method,  and  thence  to  deduce  the 

*'  fluent  of  the  given  fluxion. 

Sect.  IV.— Op  the  Dippereht  Orders  op  Thus  we  know  that  the  fluxion  of  x"  is  ii  x 

Fluxions.  »  _  ^ 

Ar   rr^i.            _*•      V  *—      At   ii     •       e  *»  and  conversely  therefore  the  fluent  of « 

25.  If  the  proportion  between  the  fluxion  of  a  „_i     ,    „             ^                       -wu**/!  n 

root,  and  the  fluxion  of  any  algebraic  quantity  in  '          x  is  x  .  The  fluent  of  a^y  is  2  x^  x  -f  ^  x*, 

which  that  root  maybe  involved,  be  constant,  the  therefore  the  fluent  of  2  a  x  v  x  +  a^  x*  is  a x^y. 

fluxion  of  that  quantity.isalso  constant;  otherwise  28.  The  principal  rules  for  finding  fluents,  de- 

the  fluxion  itself  will  be  a  variable  quantity,  and  duced  from  the  various  forms  of  fluxions  investi- 

consequently  tiiat  fluxion  will  itself  have  a  flux-  g&ted  in  the  preceding  section,  are  the  following : 

ion,  or  rate  of  increase  corresponding  to  its  value,  29.  If  there  is  only  one  fluxional  quantity,  and 

at  any  given  instant.    This  fluxion  is  called  the  no  variable  quantity,  the  fluent  is  found  by 

second  fluxion  of  the  original  quantity ;  and  this  merely  substituting  the  flowing  quantity  for  its 

second  fluxion  may  also  be  still  a  variable  quan-  fluxion.    Thus  the  fluent  of  a  x  is  a  x,  that  of 

tity,  and  consequently  have  its  fluxion,  which  is  /^j   I   ^  •     /"ITV^T 

^.^e  «me  fluent  letter,  wijh  a  number  of  Sffu^f  SSTT^adltaSit'^ 

points  oyer  ,t  corresponding  to  its  order;  thus  of  ^^  ^^.  ^-^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  i^La. 

X,  the  first  fluxion  is  x,  the  second  x,  the  third  x,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  fluent  of  the  pro- 

&c.  posed  flowing  quantity. 

26.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  AIJ  repre-  ^               i^v-      .i»-.-.3«*x 
sent  any  variable  quantity  generated  by  the  ^^^  example,  the  fluent  of  3  x»  i  is  -jj-  = 

A B i  «•,  the  fluent  ot ".           .,  or  of  x  a  —  x 

y/  a  —  X 

^ a -  is  g-^i  _  , 4 

^                     "■       * 31.  When  the  root  under  the  vinculum  is  a 

^  compound  quantity,  and  the  iiMTix  of  the  factor 

^                         ff «.-  without  the  vinculum  increased  by  1  is  some 
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multiple  of  thai  under  the  vinculum,  put  a  imgle  2a  i 

variable  letter  for  the  compound  root,  and  put  ita  ^^  instance,  taking  ,^      =  «,  we  found 

poT-en  and  fluxion  for  those  of  the  same  value  in  '                     ^ 

the  given  quantitv,  and  it  will  flien  be  reduced  in  the  last  article  that  u  =  hyp.  log.  ?-Xf  .  But 

to  a  form  in  which  the  last  rule  may  be  applied.  « — ' 

Exan^,'~-Lei  the  given  fluxion  be  I?  =    «•—«•=  a  +  *  •  a^^.  Put  therefore  — , 

(«■  +  «^'  «*  X,  where  3,  the  index  of  the  quan-        A         .  B  a^TTT.  n       H fT-  - 

tity  without  the  vinculum,  increased  by  1  makes  =  TTi  '^jnZ'i^               a  — a  — nax^ 

4,  double  the  index  of  j^  under  the  vinculum,  a.      a.w      «      «.       ^*^  —  ** 

Put2  =  a*  +  <'9thenjc*=2  — a*;  and2xi—  wen  A  +  B=:  2and^—  B=0,  or  A=  1  and 

2,whencexx=|andx»x  =  f:i=|(2-  »=  ^>-^ence  u  =  ^:^  +  ^^^T?  "^ 

^;whenceF=:i2«2(i-fl«)  =  i2*2-4  ^^'^"^'hli' 

a«**i,thefluentofwhichU42*-4a«*|=3        Again,letu  =  i .    Asx«-5« 

JT  (4  — g^  =  (by  substitution  and  reduction)  

i-a«  +  x» *  •  j»  — |fl«.  +6  =  x  —  3-x_2, assume ^_^^        = 

32.  When  there  are  several  terms  involving  two    A B         _  A  +  B  ■*   —  2  A  +  3  6« 

or  more  variable  quantities,  having  the  fluxion  of   x 3  "^  ,_  2 ,_,  - — "^       - ' 

each  multiplied  by  the  other  quantity  or  quanti-  ^u       a.t>       ^       j^A.fw"*"^ 

ties,  take  (he  fluent  of  each  tLias  If  therewere  *^««  ^  +  B  =  0,  and  2  A  4-  3  B  =  -  1, 

only  one  variable  quantity  in  it;  then,  if  the  fluent  whence  A  =  l  andB  =  — l,and  tt=:  ?— — 

of  each  term  be  the  same,  that  quantity  is  the  '""  ^ 

wquired  fluent  of  the  wliole.  » -,  and  consequently  «=hn..  log. '-^. 

Enmnfe.— Requiiedthefluentof >vr  +  ;r««  *  —  2'                i        /          jr     o,_2 

'•^  i  '        «       .           ,   .                       ,  36.  The  fluents  of  many  expressions  may  be 

The  fluent  of  each  tenn  bemg  x  y  x,  consider-  derived  from  the  fluents  of  others ;  thus,  we  have 

ing  X  m  the  first,  ^  m  the  second,  and  s  in  the  ^ 

third,  as  the  variable  quantities,  xy  jt  is  therefore  >^°  above  that  the  fluent  of —              is  the 

the  required  fluent.  >/  x*  +  a* 

oo    A    *u   i.     .     -^'-   *y-"'y    V     .  hyp.  log.  of  X  +  ^/x«+d»,  let  it  be  required  to 

33.  As  the  fluxion  of  -  IS -^ ^^-, therefore  ^                                                x*»          «- 

y             y  2   '  find  fix)m  this  the  fluent  of                 .    Multi- 

the  fluent  of  i^^^I^  is^;  simihiriy  the  flu-  ^^^^  ^  numerator  and  d^o^tor  by  x  we 

entofl£i2!zi4lL*f!i,4.  have  .,=^lL=,«id add  ^4^^4=,and 

34.  As  the  fluxion  ofhyp.  log.  X  is  i  the  fluent  we  have  i  '^  ^  *  +  ^    whose   fluent  is    ' 

of     is  thehyp.log  ofx.    In  the  same  manner  ^/  a*  -{-  x*.     From   this,   if  Ihe   fluent   of 

i  i«'^'     .or       *^'      J  a«  X  hyp.  log. 

we  find  that  the  fluent  of    T1»~.L~^  is  the  hyp.  ^/  o*  x*  -H  j*       >/  a*  +  *• 

iog.ofx-f-7-?±a«;  for  the"fluxion  of  x  +  ^'  -^jJ^  ^  ^  deducted,  the  remainder 

>/x«4:a'isx-4-£i: —       /         ^^  5->/o*4-«*— ^byp.log.(x +  -/«"  +  «•)  i« 


s/x'±i^ 


2  ^         '  2 

the  required  fluent. 


vV  ^  ±  ••  +  *).  which  divided  by  the  given  37.  gometime.  fluenU  may  be  found  by  ex- 

quantity,  x  +  >/ 1*  ±  0*^  givea   .  *  panding  the  terms  of  their  fluxions  in  a  series, 

V  J^±A*.  when  no  other  method  is  applicable;  and  in 

Inthesamewaymaythefluentof.-4_  i^ny  i^tences  this  method  ot  finding  flu«^ 

^      ^                     ^  2  ax -\- x*  ot  iht  highest  importance.    An  example  or  two 

he  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  hyp.  log.  of  «  +  x  -|-  will  explain  the  principles  of  the  method. 

^2ir7T?,thefl«entof-^tobethehyp.  ^'J  be   required  to  find  the  fluent   of 

^                                       «"  — «•                ^'^  X  >/  a^  —  J*by  means  of  senes. 

log.of^^-i^  and  thefluent  of  ll£,==r  to  be  -s/ «' —  *"  expanded  into  a  scries  by  the  bi- 

«  —  *                           X  »J  (^•±,^  nomial  theorem,  or  the  method  of  indeterminate 

the  hyp.  log.  of  '7^'C^j  coefficients,  is«-  —  -  j^-j^  - 128? 

35.  When  the  fluxion  is  a  rational  fraction,  its  &c. ;   hence  i  »J  (^  —  j^'^  ai-^  y--  __^ 

denominator  may  be  decomposed  into  its  fiictors;  .  .       ^  . 

and,  by  means  of  indeterminate  inefficients,  the  ^-4"*  7^  ^'    Hence  by  taking  the  fluent  of 

^uxion  may  bedecomposed  into  others  of  a  siro-    ®  *       ^"  "^  . 

pferform.                                             2A2  each  terrt  we  have  the  fluent  of  i  v'  a*  —  x*= 
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^           ^            ^          5  «•      .  38.  There  have  been  collected  by  Bevnai 

«*  — —  —  ;jj-j—  1125"*  1152  a^  authors  a  neat  many  forms  of  fluxions,  with  thek 

Aain,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fluent  of  conwponding  fluents,     -niey  may  often  am 

j^jiuu,  tcfc  »  uc  t*:^     ^  ^^^  -j^^^  j^  findmg  the  fluents  of  complicated 


by  means  of  series. 


expressions,  when  a  fluent  is  to  be  found  from  a 
fluxionwhich  either  agrees  with,  or  has  an  assign- 


•'  +  *■ 

'^        or  a*  •  a»+  s*~*  expanded  into  a  able  relation  to^  a  fluxion  on  those  collections.  They 

d?  '\-  r  senre  in  this  case  much  the  same  purpose  to  the 

series  is  analyst,  that  logarithmic  tables  do  to  the  compo- 

l_fi4.£l—?l+&c.:  whence -.^i-.=  ^r.    We  give  the  following  as  the  forms  whi A 

fl«fl^y  fl*  +  j  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  practice,  and 

x*i,**«       «■»•«   ««^  ^««-»««««fi,r  refer  for  the  most  extensive  collection  with  which 

*  ■"  V  "^"^  "■  "?■ '       '        consequently  ^^  ^  acquainted,  to  a  work  on  the  subject  by 

*»  ^      ,7  I^eyer  Hirsch,  which  has  been  lately  translated 

e  required  fluent  is  X ——-+ j^—y-y  «c.  into  English  :— 


39.  A  Table  of  Fluxions  and  Fluents. 


Ko. 


Flaxionf. 


1 


1.  X 

«  — »      II— ». 

2.  «±J^  '  ' 


3.  X 


—  I  . 

a 


(•±'  ) 

4.  (a±jr  )  X 


m     n 


^- V— +"7+  ,'^V'    y 


7. 


9 


*(a±*    ) 


0.  « 


a  + jr 


10. 


^t 


s/  a±.x** 
It.      »"""' 


13. 


13. 


>/a  —  *•• 


X  s/  a±:x' 

m 

m 


*>/*•  —  « 


14.  i^/fl4P  — «• 

15.  .  *  _  .    . 


10. 


ir. 


a  +  (x* 


-/T?^±T 


Flaentt 


1     « 

--dp 

n 


m  n 


±  Jr" 


1  X 

+ X 


Mm 


na       (fl±x»)* 


-— X 

mna 


M    M 

(a±*    ) 


ma 


M     M 
+  *      V 

MNP 

X    y    X 

. — '  log.     * 
n  a  -   ,      — - 

o  :t  x» 

— L=.  log.  >/^4-Jr« 
2  »  >/  «  V  a  —  x« 

1  X- 

=.  arc  to  tan.  — =-,  or 

n  ^/  a  ,y  a 

1  .  fl  —  x«» 

=  are  to  COS. 

1 


a  -f-  X 


t» 


-•  log.  (x«  -f  iv^  ±  a  +  X  ••) 


i  •  are  to  sin.  V«>  or  JL  are  to  vers.  llH. 

n  ij  a        %n  a 


1  .  ±>/fl±x*±^a 
""^"^ssiojr.  —  I 
n  >/  a      *'       v'  fl  d:  x*  '\'  ^J  a 

2  ^     .     Vx"  1 
s&  arc  to  sm.   -        ;  or  — ^  are  to  eoa. 


n  tj  a 
2a  —  x» 


>/a 


n  »J  a 


\  cir.  seg.  to  di.  or  a,  and  vers,  x. 

±       :■•  log.  ^    

^/  o  ft  »J±:am.b  X* 

.j L-,  »arctQlogV^^ 

>/  o  6  fl  . 


>/a6      "Vdbfl^ft* 
H L=.are  to  tan.  y/  LL 

+  -L•log.(v'T75  +  ^/6*•±• 
V  ft 
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No. 

20. 

21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


FloxioAi. 


x^     * 

ir 

X  ^  a-±.b  X 

• 

X  »J  b  X  ^  a 

• 

X 

X  ^  a±bx' 

X 

X  »y  b  X*  —  a 
x^i 

±aq;:bx» 
x*i 

a  +  bx* 
JTx 

-^  a  -\-  b  X 

a  •\-  b  X 


31.  a        g    i 


32.  r  .  log.     X  i 


,1 


FlueBts. 


-4-—               *           /    ^'* 
T  -^  •  arc  to  tao.  \/  « 

V  *  a  —  *■ 

+  •-^¥-  •  log- (>/^  +  ^/  hg±^ 


^/T 


V 


6x 


o  —  6  » 


H =,  arc  to  tan 

>/*  -  ^_ 

2 
+  — s5*arc  to  tan 


.y/tl£ 


^  a  +  ^  a±,bx^ 


y/JllE. 


— =s-log. 

— =.  y  arc  to  tan 

»J  a  d 

+  i--4%«ctolong.v/iil 

_2  ^  X      2^a    .       ^«  +  V T* 
■ 1-     ^ — .  log.  -^ 


b     — 


b  ^  b 


H — ^ —  —        ,  arc  to  tan 

h  b^b 


a 

fii*log 


Hx 


n  — 


n'  n  —  \  X 


*  log  a\  m  log.  a      fn*  *  log.'  a 

n  •  »—  1  '  »  —  2x  .    ,     \ 

in'  log.  '  II  ^ 


I  — • 


n  •  n  —  1 


33.  Q      k 

34.  »3f'log.y  +  »3f 

OW  THE  COBBECnOH  OF  FlUENTS 


«  — • 


n  •  fi—  1  'n —  2 


«  — 


«  +  r 


log. 


I 


n  *  log.  a 

3r 


^itXy  part  giren  by  the  preceding  roles)  differs 

^^  mv      1.  L    xv        1         v  u  V        V  *"*"  *1^®  *"i^l*  i^  "ome  circumstance  of  the 

40.  Though,  by  the  rulw  which  hare  been  problem  in  which  its  valne  is  known ;  and  this 

givea  for  finding  fluxions,  the  fluxion  of  any  flu-  Sifference  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the  varia- 

ent  may  be  found,  and  by  a  revene  operation  the  able  part,  as  may  be  required,  will  give  the  fluent 

fluent  may  in  most  cases  be  found  from  the  tmlvVnn^nfMi              ^        #        p 


may  in  most  cases  oe  louna  trom  tne    trulycorrected. 
fluxion ;  yet  the  fluent  so  found  may  often  require  ^s  ^ 

to  be  increased  or  diminished  by  some  constant        Example  1. — Let^  =  a'  x  x,  then  y  iz:  —  ; 

therefore  x  and  « 
>roblem  simuf- 


to  be  increased  or  diminished  by  some  constant        JLxompie  1. — JLet^  =  a'  x  x,  then  j 

quantity  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem  _u^     -r         ^  .l  ^    tr  *v     * 

under  consideration.    For  example,  the  fluxion  ^^"""^  ^,?  =  ^'  J^."*  '  =^^i*^  ^^  uf' 

^  n  — I  n  are  by  the  conditions  of  the  probl< 

of  X   is  n  f         X,  and  the  fluxion  of  or    di  a  is  » ,  ^    ^v  ^*-  ''^  ^    •    .v 

the  same  quantity;  we  cannot  therefore  affirm  ^^"^^7  =  <>»  ^^  V^^^  -^  u  the  troe 

without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  fluent 

which  the  fluxion  n  *  "  " "  x  arises,  whether        -Eranipfc  2.— x  and  y  commencing  together. 


its  fluent  is  x     or  x 


let  the  true  fluent  of  y  =:  a+^  '  -  x  be  required. 

The  most  direct  and  simple  method  of  finding        By  the  common  rules  y  =i  — -j—  , 
whether  a  fluent  does  or  does  not  require  correo- 


where 


tion,  and  the  amount  of  that  correction,  if  any,    ^^^  f+JL  -  il  ^Wd,   ^ould  alio 

u  to  tee  what  the  Tanable  part  of  the  nucDt  (the  '        '      4  4 
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have  been  o,  hence  y  = 


_aTf)* 


—         the  cor- 


rected fluent. 

The  true  fluent  of  this  quantity,  however,  and 
many  others  may  be  found  without  correction,; 
in  the  present  case  (jzz  a  -^  x*  x)  if  a'-f  ^* 
be  expanded,  we  have  ^=:a'x-f3ii*«x-|- 
3  a  X*  i  +  x'  i,  whose  fluent  b  y  =:  a*  j  + 


Put  AC  =fl,CD  =  6,  AP=:p,  PRi:^, 
and  PQ  =  J,  then  by  conies  QB^  =:  -*  '(p^-f- 


J« 


a 


3fl*jr* 


+  a  jr»  +  — = 


y*__a-f 


P*  — fl* 


.   _  _     ,     ,  ^  as  before. 

2  4  4 

In  the  preceding  examples  g  and  y  are  sup- 
posed to  bie  equal  to  nothinflr  at  the  same  time; 
but  in  the  solution  of  problems  this  will  often 
not  be  the  case.  Thus,  though  the  sine  and  the 
tangent  of  an  arc  are  nothing,  when  the  arc  itself 
is  nothing,  yet  the  secant  and  the  cosine  are  then 
equal  to  the  radius.  We  shall  therefore  add  an 
example  or  two,  in  which  when^:=  0,  x\%  equal 
to  a  given  quantity  a, 

Let^  =:  r*  i  be  the  proposed  fluxion,  then  its 

fluent  is  y  =:  -5-.     Here  when  y  =:  0,  —  =: 

w  O 


-r-;  hence  the  corrected  fluent  isyr: 


Again,  let_y  =  —  *•*,  then^  z:  — -f. 


X»  —  fl» 

3 
«  + 


••  + 


—  tf         — * 


which,  corrected,  becomes  v  = 

'  '  ^  n  +  l. 

Application  of  Fluxions  to  the  Determi- 
nation OF  THE  Maxima  and  Minima  of 
Variable  Quantities. 

41.  When  a  quantity  is  in  its  maximum  or 
minimum  state,  it  neither  increases  or  dimin- 
ishes ;  therefore  if  the  quantity  be  represented 
algebraically,  and  its  fluxion  put::  O,toe  result- 
ing equation  will  give  the  maximum  or  minimum 
value  of  the  quantity. 

Example  1. — Divide  a  right  line  a  into  two 
such  parts,  that  their  rectangle  may  be  a  mini- 
mum. 

Let  X  =  one  of  the  segments,  then  a  —  x  is 
the  other,  whence  a  x  —  x'  is  by  the  hypothesis 
to  be  a  maximum,  and  consequently  its  fluxion, 

or  a  «  —  2  X  x=  0,  when  x=:  ■—,  or  the  given 

teim  must  be  bisected. 

JEmmp^  2. — ^What  fraction  is  that  whose  n^ 
power  exceeds  its  m*^  power  by  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity? 

Let  X  zz.  the  required  fraction,  the  x  "  —  x*  is 

to  be  a  maximum,  ornx         — mx         x  =  o, 

.  «— II    yn 

whence  x  sz  v     — 

m. 

EixampU  3. — ^From  a  given  point  P,  in  the 

transverse  axis  of  an  ellipse,  to  draw  PB,  the 

shortest  line  to  the  curve  >» 


J) 


f  X  — p  X  —  x^  and  PB*=:-5-(p9  +  yx  — 
p  X  —  x*)  +  x*.  Hence,  by  putting  the  fluxion 
=  0,  and  reducing,  we  get  x  =  ^—^ '  — i — ^ 

Example  4. — To  determine  the  dimensions  ot 
a  cylindrical  vessel,  open  at  the  top,  tluit  shaL 
contain  a  given  quantity  under  the  least  internal 
superficies. 

Let  the  diameter  of  its  base  be  x,  and  its  alti- 
tude y,  and  put  p  for  the  circumference  of  i 
circle,  whose  diameter  is  1,  then  p  x  =  the  di- 

p  x* 
cumference  of  the  base,^-- —  its  area,  and  0  ;r  y 

4 

the  area  of  the  concave  superficies  of  the  cylin- 
der.    Hence  ^    •  :=  c,  the  given  quanti^  tint 

4  c 

the  vessel  will  hold,  or  pxy^.  — — ;  therefore 

^--- — \-  —  IS  a  maximum  and  consequently  — 

— r—  + '--— —  r=  0,  or  X  =  2  •  V^  — :  and  ai 
x"  2  P 

px*  =  8  c,  andjix*  v=  4  c,  x^  2^;  whence 

y  is  also  known,  and  it  appears  hence  too  that 

the  diameter  of  the  base  must  be  just  double  the 

altitude. 

Example  6. — If  two  bodies  more  at  the  same 
time  from  two  given  points  A  and  B,  and  pro- 
ceed uniformly  with  given  velocities  in  given 
directions  A  P  and  B  Q ;  required  their  positions, 
when  they  are  nearest  to  each  other. 

Let  M  and  N  be  any  two  contemporanr  pon- 
tions  of  ihe  bodies,  and  upon  A  P  let  nil  the 
perpendiculars  N£  and  BD:  produce  QB  to 
meet  AP  in  C,  and  draw  MN.  Xet  the  velocity 
in  BQ  be  to  that  in  AP,  as  n  to  tn,  and  let  AQ 
B  C9  and  C  D  (which  are  also  given)  be  denoted 
by  0,  6,  and  c,  respectively,  and  put  the  variable 
cistance  CN  =:  x.    Then  we  have  ( :  x ;: c : 


CE  =  ^^;  and«:«::BN(x-*):AM=: 

y**^***  ■ :  and  hence  C M  =  «  + ' 

n  " 

^UL  =  d— if  (^by  substituting  iifora+^) 

Hence  MN»  =  CM«  +  CN»—  2  CMCE= 
2dmi  .  fii"j»  ,     .       2cdx  .  2cs»r 

n  rr  o  «^ 

the  fluxion  of  which  put=:  0,  gives — — j—  + 

-—+2  XX J +  : 0, 


n-       ■  6 

whence  by  reduction  x  = 


nb 


n  d'  m  b  '¥  nc 


t-m»-Kn«+2i«ir; 
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«nd  from  this  all  the  other  quantities  may  be 
determined. 

Ok  the  Method  or  Drawikg  Tangents 

TO  CUBVES. 

By  this  method  the  tangent  and  sabtangent  to 
a  curve  are  determined  when  its  equation  are 
pTeDy  and  vice  Tersa. 


Example  1^ — It  b  required  to  find  the  length 
of  the  arc  of  a  circle,  in  terms  of  its  sine,  versed 
sine,  tangent,  and  secant. 

Let  C  in  the  preceding  figure  represent  the 
centre  of  the  circle;  call  the  radius  AC,  r;  ihe 
versed  sine  AD,  x;  the  sine  D£,  v;  the  tan- 
gent T£,  ^ ;  and  the  secant  TC,  f .  Then  by  the 
property  of  the  circle 

^  r*  + 1*  «■  ' 

and  by  taxiing  the  fluxions  of  these  equations, 

and  making  proper  substitutions  in  the  general 

fluxional  equation,  i  =:  ,y  S^  4.^*,  we  obtain 

rx ry  H< 

r2i 


V^2rx  — jf»         <s/r*— y        **  + 


If  A£  be  a  curve,  let  it  be  required  to  draw  a 
tangent  T£  at  any  point  £.  Draw  the  ordinate 
DE,  and  another  dae  indefinitely  near  to  it, 
meeting  the  curve,  or  the  tangent  produced  in  e, 
and  draw  £  a  parallel  to  the  axis  A  D.  Then  the 
triangles  Eae,  and  T£D  are  similar,  and 
thereforeea  :  a£::  £D  :  DT.  Or  j  :  x'.'.y: 


^=DT,  the  subtangent;  4r  being  die  absciss 

AD,  and  y  the  ordinate  D£. 

Example  1.— To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  parabole^ 
whose  equation  b  a  x  =  5^'. 

Hereax=2  vy;  whence "^t——  -^- 

=:  2  jr;  or  the  subtangent  is  double  the  corres- 
ponding absciss. 

Exm^le  2.— Draw  a  tangent  to  the  cissoid  of   1st  A  =  ^ 

Diocles,  whose  equation  isy"  =    __  ■  ■ 
Here  2  yj  = ==cr"~".  and  conse- 


Any  of  these  quantities  may  be  expanded  in  a 
series,  and  the  fluent  of  each  term  being  taken,  a 
general  value  of  1  will  be  obtained.    We  shall 

This  form  of  the  series,  however,  is  one  of 
very  slow  convergency,  so  that  a  great  many 
terms  of  it  must  be  collected  before  a  result  of 
sufficient  practical  accuracy  can  be  obtained. 

But  it  may  easily  be  transformed  into  series  of 
almost  any  required  degree  of  convergency.  The 
following  are  amongst  3ie  most  usefiil  forms  that 
have  yet  been  discovered;  A  representing  the 
circumference  to  radius  unity,  and  a,  /3,  7,  Iec, 
the  preceding  terms  in  each  series  * — 


k( 


1  + 


16 


9 
3 

+io- 


10 


910 


-^i 


yx       2y"'tt  — ^*_  2x* 
2**a— X 


3  a  —  2  jr. 


2dAz=^ 


To  Deterxihe  THE  Levuths  op  Curves 
WHOSE  Equations  are  given. 

43.  In  the  annexed  figure  £a,e  a,  and  £e,  are 
simultaneous  inr 
crements  of  x,  y, 
and  f  ,  or  of  the 
absciss  AD,  the 
ordinateD£,and 
tiie  curve  A  £ ; 
and  the  triangle 
£  a  «  is  (see  arti- 
cle 42)  similar  to 
T£D;  it  may 
Uieiefore  be  considered  as  a  right-angled  tri- 

angle.  Hence,  P  =  i»+J»,  or*  =  >/i»+i*- 
Therefore  substituting  for  j  its  value  in  terms  of 
X,  and  taking  the  fluent,  the  value  of  x  is 
obtained. 


r  '+3 

^9-10 


i .8a         12 /? 

310  "*'510"^  TIO 

4.&C. 

2 4jB_       6/3 

3-10  '*'5-10"^  7- 10 

8cc. 

8a 


1  + 


,  lag, 

10  "*■  5  •  10  "^7-10 


8 


12/3 


50 
16  r 


3-100^  5100  ^7100 


9'  100. 


By  collecting  a  sufiicient  number  of  terms  of 
any  of  the  three  preceding  series,  we  find  the  cii^ 
cumference  of  a  circle,  wnose  diameter  is  unity 
tobe  31415926,  &c. 

Example  2. — Let  it  be  reouired  to  determine 
the  length  of  any  parabola,  the  general  equatiot 

for  curves  of  that  kind  being  a         4r=:y  . 
HeieislU? J!^,i=>/i*+/,  "there- 


fore=: V i"  +    ^t ^"^  ^  ^+  ''7^::r  • 

and  the  fluent  of  this  in  a  series  gives  <  =  y  + 
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«V  ^_         m^y ^  ^/ *•+>•=  *=  — ,  and   2  cj^  «  =  ac* 

2n—  1  •  2  a    "  ~         4  n  —  3  -80    "  ""  *  whose  fluent  is  a  c  j",  the  value  of  tiie  spherical 

6  If  — 5  surface.     But  a  c  is  the  circumference  of  the 

n*y ^^  generating  circle;  hence  the  siirfiice  of  any  seg- 

« n  —  0'  ment  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  great 

VT  ^u^^«        «.     -.v         •.              1  ^*'^^®»  multiplied  by  the  versed  sinej  or  height  of 

But  when  2  n  -  2  is  either  unity,  or  an  aliquot  the  segment;  and,  when  this  versed  sine  u  the 

part  of  It,  this  series  will  always  terminate,  and  whole  diameter,  the  expression  is  c  a*  or  four 

consequently  the  length  of  the  arc  will  be  accu-  times  the  area  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 

rately  obtained  from  it.  r»        x. «     t  *  *u                j                  * 

•^  £xampK2. — Let  the  proposed  curve  sui&oe 

To  FIND  TR£  Areas  of  Curves,  whose  Equa-  be  that  of  a  parabolic  conoid. 

TIOMS  ARE  GIVEN.  „^^                   .       ,               .         ^VJ           .     . 

AA     A  J    *•       *u                       *  •:         *   •  "®'®  axzzfi  whence  x  =  -i»^,  and  tfaen- 

44.    Adopting    the  previous  notation,  it  is  a 

obvious  that  ^  f  is  the  fluxion  of  the  area;  and  —^ i  ^/  a^  -i-  4v* 

y  being  from  the  equation  known  in  terms  of  x,    ^^^  *  =  v  i^  +  y  ^."^ j «^,  and  2cyi 

the  fluent  of  this  expression  is  the  area  of  the        2  c  v  y   - 4 

curve.  =         "^.  fl«  ^  ^y*^',  the  fluent  of  which  cor- 

Example  1. — ^Required  the  area  of  a  parabola,  ^       ..^ 

y             ,■           -.         "+-  reeled  is l^±i2i^ 

whose  equation  is  a  •  *■  =  y  reciea  is 

„                       "^T"        -  r      I.                          "T"  To  FIND  THfi  i0LID  CONTENTS  OP  BODIES. 

Herev=:a      *"     'x     », whence vx=fl   "  .^    »                    _!•             .             .     , 

^  "^                             '            ^  46.  As  a  curve  surface  may  be  conceived  to  b* 

— -jp                                ULtl^    "_I1^  generated  by  the  expanding  circumference  of  a 

jr          ,  whose  fluent  is  na      *    •  j    *     .  plane  moving  forward,  as  the  solid  itself  which 

n  ^m  ^^  surface  bounds  may  be  conceived  to  be  gene- 

Example  2.— Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  ^^^  ^X  *e  plane  itself.    Hence,  if  jr,y,  auUc^ 

area  of  a  circle  from  the  equation  v  =  ^ax-x*.  «Pf««*  the  wme  things  as  they  did  in  art.  44, 

^          ^      ^ we  have  c  y  «  for  the  fluxion  of  the  solid,  and  the 

fluent  of  this  quantity  will  be  the  required  solid. 
ExanmU  1. — Required  the  solid  content  c^  a 

k    I     i  '       X         X*         x^                1  <^o°e,  wnose  altitude  is  a,  and  base  6. 

i        2a      8««      16a>              S  Here  d:  6  ::*:  y  =*-!,  whence  c  y«x  = 

=:^/a•^J^'ir      x»x_a-'x      x«i,    &c.    J  c  V"  x»  x       ,        ^          .    c  6«  x» 

(.        ""27      8"?^  16?             >  a«      >  ^^*®  fl"®'^*  "^3"?" »    ^'"^^^  '^^wa* 

whose  fluent  gives  x  ^/  ax-  ^j-j^—  53^  x  =  «,  becomes  —5—,  or  one-third  of  a  cylin- 

x»  5x* 


k 


-  TO  ^  -  w,^^.  "y^'l  fo'  the  area  of  the  ^er  Slaving  the  same  l^  and  alUtude. 

72  «■      704  o*      '        S  Example  2.— Let  the  proposed  body  be  a 

semicircle.  spheroid,  the  tranverse  and  conjugate  of  whose 

,^                   0                    «  generating  ellipse  are  a  and  6. 

To  FIND  THE  Surfaces  of  Soi  ids.  By  the  nature  of  the  curve  (see  Cohics)  y*  = 

45.  A  8urfieu!e  may  be  conceived  to  be  gene-    b  *     -3-      ,  j  • «.  '^  ^ 

rated  by  the  circumference  of  a  plane  moving  ^  •  o  ^  —  *" ,  wnence  cy  *—  -y 


•fl**— j»i, 


forward,  and  expanding  at  the  same  instant;  there-  eft*     /a  x*      ^  \ 

fore  the  fluxion  of  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  "^^^  ^^^^  "  "^  *  \^ —  y;  which  when 

fluxion  of  the  curve,  in  which  the  expanding  cir-  c  a  6* 

cumference  moves  forward  at  any  instant,  multi-  x  =  a  is — - — ,  the  content  of  the  whole  sphe- 

plied  by  the  periphery  of  the  variable  cireum-  _. ,      *   j    r  r   ^v       v       j  v 

ferenceatthesameinstent;  and  the  fluent  of  this  ^'^'    And  if  a  =  6,  the  spheroid  becomes  a 

fluxion  is  the  value  of  the  generated  surface.  sphere,  whose  solidity  is  — . 

If  c  ^  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose  ^ 

diameter  is  1,  x  the  abscissor,  ythe  ordinate,  and        Hence  a  sphere,  or  a  spheroid,  is  two-thirds  of 

M  the  curve  in  which  the  expanding  circumfer-  ***  circumscribing  cylinder,  for  the  solidity  of  the 

ence  moves  forward ;  then  2  c  y  =  the  circum-  cy^^Q^^' vrhose  base  diameter  is  6,  and  altitude  a, 

ference,  and  2  c  y  i  =  2  c  y  s/i^+y  =  the  is  LlL^ ,  of  which  ^-^  is  evidenUy  two-thitds. 
fluxion  of  the  surface  S,  and  consequently  by  4  0 

taking  the  fluent,  S  is  obtained.  ^  To  find  tue  Points  of  contrary  Flexure  of 

JLxampU  l.;-Let  the  proposed  curve  surface  Curves  from  their  Equations. 

bt  a  sphere.    In  this  case  y  "n  iJ  a  x  —  xK        ^»   t.  •         j    *     u  ^ 

'^  a  —  2  o  47.  It  IS  evident  when  a  curve  is  concave 

whenee  y  =  2  '  =  ^  *"         i   and  towards  its  area,  that  the  fluxion  of  the  ordinate 

>/  *  '  — **  ■  2  y        '  decreases  with  res]>ect  to  the  fluxion  of  the  ab- 

consequentiy  >•  =  ^^-l.S!.  i»;    therefore  kiss  ;  and  the  contrwy  when  the  curre  is  con- 

'  -^  4  V*  vex  towards  its  axis;  hence,  at  the  point  uf 


FLUXIONS. 


3f5l 


contrary  fluxion  'r  or^f  is  a  constant  quantity,  and 
consequently  its  fluxion  is  =  0.    Therefore,  if 

X  f 

from  the  giTen  equation  the  value  of4-or>-  be 

found,  the  fluxion  of  that  value  will  give  an 
equation,  from  which  the  relation  of  x  and  y  at 
the  point  of  contrary  flexure  may  be  found. 

Example  1. — Required  the  point  of  inflexion 

in  a  curve,  whose  equation  is  a  jr*  —  o'y  -f-  x'y. 

This  equation  in  fluxions  is2ajrx=:i^^  + 

2  xy  i  4-  J*  y,  whence T  zz  z x ;  the 

^  '^'  j2ax'-'2xy 


as  of  DE;  hence  the  equation  may  be  put  in 
this  form  GCx  —  xi     GEy— if,  orGC 
X— GE 
the  terms 


fluxion  of  which  made  =:0,  gives  2  xx  {ax—xy) 
zz  (o*  H-  ^)  •  (fl  *  —  xy  —  X  y)y  and  this  again 


r       fl«  + j" 


;  whence  xrzfl  -^  i^ 


gives  .-=  -J 

y      ar-^jT      « —  y 

i  a*  4.  x* 

ted  with  the  former  value  of  -r,  gives  ,  ^  .■    • 

y  cr  —  JT 

X  fl«  +  *»  1 

a  — y  "■      2*  a-.y 

a  jT* 
and  consequently  y  :=— ; -j  iz  i  «• 

Example  2. — Required  the  point  of  contrary 
flexure  in  a  curve  whose  equation  is  ay'z: 
a*x  -^  x^l 

Herey  =  fl»xj^|  ._4<^*+|«"« 


•  y      i*  +  ^      **;  and  if  each  of 
of  this  equation  be  respectively  multi- 

plied  by  the  equivalent  expressions  9^^^  s^, 
^,   it  becomes  j  i  ^  iy      ^      ^  . 

whence  r      -r. rr ;    a  general   expression 

for  r  in  any  curve.    But  as  neither  x  ory  may  be 

considered  as  varying  uniformly,  or  either  x  or  y 
may  be  considered   as  0,  we  may  have  r 

i»  2* 

— TTT  or=:  ■■  according  as  ^  or  x  is  con- 

;  which  being  eqna-    T",^'  — '^ 

sidered  constant 

ExatnpU. — ^Required  the  radius  of  curvatare 
at  the  joints  of  an  ellipse,  at  the  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  absciss  and  ordinate  x  and  y,  the 


^a 


s/a 


,  ,  y      fl«  4-  3  x"  • 

o'x  +  r»^  — i,  and^r: 


^The 


*     2^/a^/a2*-hx» 
Auction  of  this  put^  0,  and  reduced,  gives  jr=: 
fl_(V_3--l) 

4>/12       ■ 

To  FiiiD  THE  Radius  of  Cubvatubb  of 

Curves. 

48.  The  radius  of  curvature  is  that  of  a  circle 
having  the  same  curvature  as  that  of  the  curve 
at  any  proposed  point;  the  general  method  of 
finding  the  radius  of  this  equicurve  circle  may 
be  thus  explained. 

Let  AD  and  DE  be  the  absciss  and  ordinate 
to  the  curve  A  E,  EC 
the  radius  of  the  equi- 
curve circle  at  E, 
consequently  per- 
pendicular to  the 
curve  at  E.  From 
C  as  a  centre,  with 
radius  C  E,  describe 
the  circular  arc  B  E|s; 
draw  C  B  parallel  to 
AD,andlet£Dpro- 
duced,  meet  B  C  in 
G ;  draw  Ed,  and  ed  parallel  to  ED  and  AD,  to 
represent  the  fluxions  of  AD  and  DE.  Put 
AD  =  x,  ED  =  y,  and  AE=  s.  Then  by 
similar  triangles  GC  :  G  E  : :  >  :  x,  or  GC  • 

X  =  GE  •  ^.    Whence  by  fluxing  GC  •  «  + 

GCx     GEy  +  GE>.    ButGC    — 

BG,  therefore,  GC  •  x  —  BG  •  x=  GE  •  y 

+  G  £  •  ^.    Now  X  is  the  fluxion  of  BG,  as 
well  as  of  AD,  and^  is  the  fluxion  G  E  as  well 


equation  of  the  curve  being  n'y'zzc^'ax  —  j*? 

By  taking  the  first  and  second  fluxions  of  the 

given  equation  we  have  2  a^  yy  =:  c"  x  •  a — 2x, 

and  2  a^y*  +  2  t^yy=L  —  2  c«  x*,  considering 

X  as  constant;  whence  y  =  tLLtHlli^^ 

a*J»4-c"x* 
—  y  =  ■       ^   ;  which,  by  substitating 

the  values  of  y  and^,  become^  =  ^''^^^* 

2a^ax — X* 


and  — y  z:  _: . 


At?'  ax  —  X*'  ac  i^/  ax  —  x* 

cx>  cai^ 

hence   2 


a^ax^x*         4flx  — x*1l' 


4  g*  •  ax  —  1* 

JL\/^c«o'  +  fl*— c»-4ax  — 4x« 
2  a » 


and   r 


H 


ax  —  X* 


\  —  X  1/  / 


—  (a'  c»  +  fl^  —  c«  -  4ax  —  4  x")! 


xy  ^  2  fl*  c  * 

which  when  a  and  c  are  equal  becomes  as  it 

ought  simply-^,  the  ellipse  iu  that  case  degene- 

rating  into  a  circle. 

To  find  the  Ik  volutes  and  Evolutes  ot 

Curves. 

49.  If  a  thread  wrapped  close  round  a  curve 
were  fastened  at  one  end,  and  unwound  from  the 
other  in  the  plane  of  the  curve,  the  thread  being 
always  kept  stretched,  the  end  of  the  thread  in 
winding  ofi*  will  describe  a  curve  which  is  called 
the  involute,  that  from  which  the  thread  is  un- 
wound being  the  evolute. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  length  of  the  thread 
wound  ofi"  will  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
involute  at  the  instant,  and  also  that  it  will  at 
that  point  be  perpendicular  to  the  involute ;  and 
that  the  evolute  will  be  the  loaiM  of  the  cfn/res 
of  the  radii  of  curvature  at  every  point  of  the 
curve. 
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In  the  anneved. 
figure  let  ABZ 
be  the  in?olute; 
ADXitsabiciss; 
DBY  its  ordi- 
date;  BC,  o  the 
radius  of  cunrar 
tureatB;EF„'r, 
the  absciss  of  Uie 
erolute  EC'FC, 
tiyits  ordinate;  AEy 
a,  a  right  line  given 
fiom  the  relation  of  the  cnnres.    Tlien  from  the 

last  article  we  have  r  zz  ^. rr  =  B  C  =i 

•^  '  —  *y 
A  £  +  £  C ;  and  by  similar  triangles  »:*:>: 

G  B  = ;? =ii* 

z 


-12.-2 


X 


yx^xy 


T;;alsof:>::r:GC 


jrjr— iy 


-;whenceEF=GB  — DB 


^  —  y  —  V,  and  FC  =  AD  — 

from  which  equations  the  absciss  and  ordinate 
of  the  evolute  may  be  found  when  the  involute 
is  a  given  curve. 

Conversely  if  v  and  «,  and  i,  be  put  for  £C> 
then  r  =  fl  4-  i ,  and  by  similar  triangles  we  have 
the  following  proportions,  viz.  «  :  »  ::  r  : 
r«      a  4- «  _  r  k 

T^i      •*=GE>and#:«::r:-T-  = 

a  4~  ' 

— T—  •  tt=  GC;  whence  A  D=  a  +  ti  — 

—J — tt  zz  Xf  and  D  B  =  — |—  v  ^  v  :=  y. 

On  the  preceding  equations  it  may  be  observed 

that  i«  =z  i«  -f  tt«,  and  2«  =  i»  -h  /,  and  either 
X  ory  may  be  supposed  to  flow  uniformly,  when 

X  or  y  will  in  consequence  be  0,  and  the  corres- 
ponding term  iny  x  —  «  y  will  vanish. 

ExampU.-^VfhaX  is  the  evolute  of  the  com- 
mon parabola  in  which  y  zz  s/  c  xJ 

Here*  =z  J  *  v^.  and*;  =  ^^\/4^ 


IONS. 

lent  to  the  sum  of  all  the  products  of  eadi  indi- 
vidual particle  in  the  body  into  their  respectire 
distances  from  the  same  line  or  plane. 

I^  therefore  p  represent  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  fiom  the  vortex  of  any  variable 
body,  whose  variable  absciss  is  x,  and  corres- 
ponding variable  section  isy,  thenp=    "entry 

fluent^ 
,^  fluent  xy 

If  the  thing  in  contemplation  is  a  curve  hx, 

.,  fluent  X  2       -         x  ^  i«  +  *•      , 

then  p  =: =  fluent    ^  T     ^i  if 

2  2 

it  is  a  plane,  thenp  =  ^^^\'.^  ' ;  if  it  is  a 

^         fluent  X  y 

curve  «rf«e,  then,  =  5^^^.  ;  if  . 

soUd.  then  ,  =  *^5i5?^. 
'  ^         fluent  of  y*  X 

ExampU  Iw — ^Let  it  be  required  to  find  (he 
centre  of  gravity  of  BAG,  the  segment  of  « 
circle? 

Put  r  =  the  radius,  x  =  A  N,  and  y  =  NH, 

A 


then  y  =  ^/  2  rx  — j*,  whence  the  fluent  of 

yx*,orof  jpi  ^/  2rx— «•  is  — iiTllZjS 

r  X  aiea  A  N  M,  which  divided  by  AN  Mgivei 

NM' 
r  —  --^ L-^ix  ^  ^'^  distance  AO  of  the 

centre  of  gravity  fix>m  the  vortex.    When  the 
segment  is  a  semicircle,  this  expression  gives 


AO  = 


rX576 


1000 


-  nearly. 


— y 


-,andFC  = 

e 


i2' c 

^      i.   =3x  —  rr  — 


o,    But  it 


making  x  constant.    Hence  £F  =  v  = 

—  yr: — y^ yzz4  x 

— y 

tt=:  X  a  -f- 

—  x  y  » 

may  readily  be  shown  from  the  principles  of  art. 

48,  that  a  =  •;?- ;  whence  F  C  =  3  x,  and  hence 

by  comparing  flie  values  of  v  and  u  we  get  27 
c  «*  =  Id  o,  an  equation  to  a  semicircular  pa- 
rabola. 

To   FIND  THE  CeVTRE  OP  GbAVITT. 

50.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  body  is  (hat 
point  in  which,  if  all  the  matter  in  the  body  were 
collected,  t)ie  product  of  its  distance  from  a 
given  line  or  a  given  plane,  would  be  equiva- 


Example  2. — Required  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  arc  BAG*.    Here  fluent  x  I  =  fluent 

■  =  r,  whence  AO  =  r——T-5T- 

>/2ro  — x»  AM 

Exan^  3.— Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  segment  of  a  sphere? 

-.    ..  fluent y*  XX        fluentax— x^'i 

In  this  ease  -= "^  .  .    s  - 

fluent y»x         fluent  ax  — *»* 

^_x  •  4o  —  3x 

""    6  a  — •  4  X  ' 

When  the  body  cannot  be  divided  into  two 
equal  and  similar  parts,  the  postdon  of  two  lines 
must  be  determined  as  aboVie  whose  point  of 
intersection  will  be  the  centre  of  gravity. 

To  FIND  THE  Fluxion  of  sine  x  axd  op 

COSINE  X. 

Let  AB  be  any  arc  of  a 
circle  whose  centre  is  G,  draw 
anv  two  ordinate  BD,  G£, 
indefinitely  near  to  each  other, 
and  draw  a  F  parallel  to  A  G 
then  in  the  elementary  triangle 
GBF,  similar  to  GBD,G  B 
will  represent  the  fluxion  of 


FLUXIONS. 

AB>  GFthat  of  BD,  and  BFthat  of  CD,  «   *  •   r-    « ^  .,        ai^     u           v     ,. 

wnich  is  dimini^limg,  or  its  fluxion  is  negative.  ^'.  "»'  ^/    "♦'»  «c.  and  let,  r  become  by  the 

Represent  the  one  A  B,  by  *,  then  C  D  tHU  be  ~>ationof*  =  *+ A,  then  !/=:/(,  +  *)  =  A 

cos^*;BD,Mn.x;CB,i;GF(sin.*):and  (x  + A)^+ B(,  +  *)*+ C  (*  +  A)*'  = 

B  F  (coj.  *)• .  Now  by  similar  tnangles  we  have  C  B  a 

:CD::GB:GF,andCB:BD::GB:BF.  Ax^'+Bx'^  +  CxV 

Hence  considering  CB  as  oni^r  we  haye  (sin.  jtV  ,    ,f    ^     a  — 1      .^     A  — i                i,_i 

=  i  COS.  *,  and  (cos.  *y  =  —  X  •  sin.  *.  +AVaAx          +6B*        *  +  cC**'     * 

To  find  the  fluxion  of  tan.  x,  &c.  we  have  (tan.  xy 

(sin.  x\*  __  (sin,  x)*         (cos,  x)*  sin,  x 
cos.  x/     ""       cos.  X  COS.*  X 

cos.  X    .   isin.'x       jr(cos.'x4-8in.*x)  '        "  + 

'       ""^^ A»     / '  ^., 

+  1-  2«  3\*'* — 1*11  — 2*  A' X  +5« 


+ 


A»  /      _  


COS.  X  COS.*  X  COS.'  X 


>-»■) 


=  ^,=  **^''  =  *^^  +  '"''>-  .       ...      »    ..-»-3^) 


Again  (cot.  x).  sb  (tan.  90  —  x)-  = 


6—  1  -6  — 2-Bx 


""*         ^ — *      x-cosect'x    — »•  ^y  the  binomial  theorem.    ButAx^+Bx  + 

cos.*  (90  ■-  X      sin.«x  &c.  =/(x)=  «;  «  Ax^~^  +  5xBx  *  ""  * 

i  +  cot«x.  •'\^        ' ^_,        

Also(sec.x).         ^?—  •      =-<^>=  +&c.=  ^;a.a-l-Ax  +*-6-l 

^  '  COS.  X  COS.*  X 

xsin.x  ~        *-3        -  « 


cos.'x 


X  tan.  X' sect.  X      i  -  sect,  x  •    ^''  +*»•  ='pi&c.    Hence  W^/ 

ysect'x-l;    and  (cosect.  x>  (sect-     ^,^.  a)Mi*+ t*  +  1   • -^  +  i--^, 

sin.  90—  X  — icosx^'             *            i*      1"2      i|     1-2-3 

90  —  x)-       —  X  — ,■  ,:-t  ,       +  &c.  which  is  Taylor's  Theorem. 

COS.*  90  —  X  **"•  ' 

— x-cot.x'cosect.x    x«cosectx^a)sect.*x^l.        If  instead  of  h  we  put  x,  the  theorem  givfs 

••  ■•  •• 

Investigation  op  the  Differential  Theo-    fixA-xS u4-tt  +  -^  ■       "       j       ^ 

BEMS   OF  Maclaubin,  Taylob,  AND    La-  '^  ^  ^  ""  ^  1  •  2  ■'"  1  '  2  *  3      I-2-3-4 

OBANGE.  ^  &C. 


ing  again  we  have*-:  =  2Cx  +  3  *  2  -  Dx  4-  jf       i»  "^  *i* ' 

4    3-E'x*x  +  5»4'Fx»x  &c.  or  — —  2C        Since  r  is  derivable  firomy,  and  yfiom  x,we 

+  3-2-Dx4*  4*  3- Ex'-f  5*  4' Fx*  &c  bave  ^  =^  •  i;  and  hence  ^  =    4-      * 

Performing  a  similar  operation  we  have-n^  3  •  i  j.  '    •  ^  —   .  £.  j.  *   .   ^    $,    .y 

2-D  +  4-3*2E-x  +  5-4SFj»,  the  ^    .        ,  ^'  .^     .  .       - 

law  of  continuation  being  evident.  v  4-  x  •  i*    •  i- Jf  —2  *   •    i^  •-!••'' 

Let  x=  O,  and  the  corresponding  valvesof «,  i  ..  * '  ^""    i        '  i      ^ 

|,p,&c.be<^cm)tedbyU,U^,U,  &c.;then  +x(i)?^,&c. 

wehaveA=:U,B=:U,C=:U  +  i^D=U         Again  from  «=  /(y)  taking  x  as  thevariar 

1_^^  ble,wehavej=^-.i;5^^^  •^H'j;*'^- 

Hence  f  (x)=  U  +  U  .  X  +  U  .  il+  B«^^Maclaurin'.Theoiem,inv«tigatedabov^ 

y  It      2  ^  Vehaveii===U  +  U,x'+U.-^+U,-il' 

U  •  —-  +,  ate.,  the  theorem  of  Maclaurin.  .  .  tt       ^^  x    ^  ,      i. 

»    ^    3  Jtc.,  and  U  =/(«}  when  x  ss=  O;  therefore  «, 

Resuming  again  the  equation  »  =/  (,),  let  _  {£^1  ^  ._  (^  a  «)■  (/a)' 

thii  be  represented  bythe  general  series  Ax*  +  «     *^^*^«^      i      '    ;     +(#«)• 
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en  sin.  nt'cos.  n<'t»(*'i 


a* 


By  perfonning  in  a  similar  ¥ray  the  succosive 
operations,  we  finally  obtain 

2  sin.  2  n  t  -k- 


1-2-2 


1-2-3 


.  C  ^^   '  5    :=  &c.,  which  theo- 


rem,  ^hen  x  =  1,  is  the  theorem  of  Lagrano^e. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  Mac- 
lamrin's  Theorem,  let  it  be  proposed  to  expand 

log  1  +  or. 


tt 


«=/•!+*,  .-,  u=/.(i)  =  o,  j^Y+H''' 
1    1 

U  *  .TT    4«     - .      • 

-Ti=— ^= ». .  U  =— 1 ;  ^=  TT\,  '  • 

i*  1  +  *»  1  *•         1  +  i« 

U  =  2,  &c. 

3 

Therefore  /  •  1  -f  *  =  x  — ^+  ^—  ^ 

2         9         4 

+,ficc. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  Taylor's  theorem, 
let  it  be  required  to  expand  the  function  n  ^ 
sin.  X. 

Here  u  =  siu.  x-^h;  and  from  u  =:  sin.  x, 

•  •• 

•  ••  ••  ■• 

,  tt  ,     V  .If  u 

we  nave  T=  COS.  x,  :7=3— sm.  «t&=s  cos.  jt,  tt 

s:  sin.  Xy  &c.    Hence  by  substituting  in  the  ge- 
neral formula  we  have,  sin.  jr  ^  A  =  sin.  -f  s 

COS.  jf  J  —  sm.  *  _^  —  cos.  *-j:2^+  8in-' 

j:j— &c.or  8in.*+  A=ism.*Jl— —  + 
A* 


^5:^:^(3'-sin.  3n<-3sin.  110  +  1:21^4:23 

e* 

(4»-sin.4ii«  —  4'2Vsin.2nO+  1.2.3.4.5.24 

(5*4  \ 

5*  sin.  5  n*—  5  •  3*  sin.  3 «  ^  +  yr^  ainj»*^ 

+  &c.,  a  series  which,  from  the  comparatiTe 
smallness  of  e,  converges  very  rapidly. 

On  the  Fluxional  Avalooies  of  Spherical 

Thianoles. 

53.  In  the  annexed  figures  let  Abe  the  pole  of 
the  circle  H  G  F  £,  F  the  pole  of  ABH,  Ethe 


'kc. 


}  -f  cos.  «  {  A — rrrr+^  ^  o  ^  '< 
J   '       ,       C         l'2-3     1-2-3-4* 


1-2-3-4 
— f  &c.  J 

Here  if  x  =  0,  then  sin.  x^O,  and  we  have 


then  sin  A  =  A 


=  A-^ 


:+; 


A« 


1-2-3     1-2-3-4-5 


—  &c.  ;    or 


putting  ,  for  k,  .in.  *  =  .  -  ^.^.3   .    ^.^^.3.^.^ 

—  &c. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  Lags- 
grange's  theorem,  let  it  be  required  to  express  the 
eccentric  anomaly  of  a  planet,  in  terms  of  the 
ascending  powers  of  the  eccentricity  of  the 
orbit 

If  y  denote  the  eccentric  anomaly,  not  the 
mean  anomaly,  and  e  the  eccentricity,  then  it  is 
well  known  that  v=n  t  +e  '  sin.  y ;  which 
being  compared  with  u  =/y  =  a  +  »  ^y,  gives 
us=s  y^a=:nt,  X  ss  Cf^  y=^  sin.  y ;  therefore 
fa=ia     nf,  00  s=  sin.  a  =  sin.  11^;  and  hence 


a' 


n    f» 


pole  of  C  G  I,  and  C  the  pole  of  £  D I ;  let  tlie 
positions  of  these  circles  be  conceived  to  be 
mvariable,  while  another  great  circle  revolves 
about  F;  let  Cn  and  Ed  be  perpendicular  to 
md,  the  revolving  circle.  Then  in  the  right 
angled  triangle  ABC,  the  angle  A  will  be  con- 
stant, and  the  other  parts  variable ;  B  m  will  be 
the  increment  of  A  B,  no  the  increment  of  BC, 
C  o  the  increment  of  A  C,  and  D  t  the  increment 
of  I D,  which  measures  the  angle  C. 

In  the  right-angled  triangle  C  G  F,  the  side 
F  G  will  be  constant,  and  the  other  parts  vari- 
able ;  C  o  will  be  the  decrement  of  C  G,  no  the 
decrement  of  F  G ;  B  m  the  decrement  of  the 
angle  CFG;  andDs  the  increment  of  the 
angle  C. 

In  the  triangle  EDF,  the  hypothenuse  £F 
will  be  constant,  and  the  other  parts  variable ; 
gd::znv  will  be  the  increment  or  FD  :=  BC; 
sD  the  decrement  of  ED;  and  Bm  the  de- 
crement of  the  angle  EFD  =  CFG. 

Now  by  trigonometry  sin.  FB  :  sin.  FC  !I 

tan.  B  m  :  tan.  C  n  or  rad.  :  cos.  B  C  : !  B  m  : 

O  n^  cos.  BC.  Bm, radius  being  unity  and 

B  m  and  C  n  small  arcs,  may  be  substituted  for 

their  tangents. 

Again,  tan.  DI  :  sin.  CI  :i  tan.  C  n  :  sin. 
mnOf  or  tan.  LC  :  rad.  y.  C  n  (cos.  BC .  Bm) 
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COS.  BC  .  Bm 

:  11  o  = jsi . 

taiuC 

Again^  sin.  DI :  sin. DC : :  sin. Cn :  sin. CO 

•     M-  ^  1      -  rf^#        r^r\       COS.  BC  .  B  m. 

orsm,'LC:rad.  ::C'ii:CO=  — .  ■  ^ /s/ — 

sin.  LiS^ 

Further,  sin.  F B  :  sin.  Bm  : :  sin.  FD  :  sin. 

Di;   or  rad.  :  Bm  ::  sin.  BC  :  D«=  sin. 

B  C   .   B  Ilia 

Hence  calling  A,  B,  C,  the  angles  of  a  right- 
angled  spherical  triangle  (B  being  the  right 
angle,  and  A  constant)  and  a,  6,  c,  their  opposite 
sides,  we  have  the  following  fiuxional  equations. 

•    ___  a  tan.  C  h  sin.  C C     .    ^ 


h  = 


sin.  C  COS.  C  sin.  C 

a  tan.  C      h  sin.  C 


"zz  c  sm.  a  ziz  — .  -    ^    ^  . 

cot.  a.         cot.  A 

From  the  first  of  these  equations  we  have 


COS.  b      sin.  c 


■  • 


6  :  c  !  I  COS.  a  :  sin.  c  or. :  t  •     •     i. 

COS.  c      sui.  b 

COS.  6  .  sin  6  :  cos.  c  .  sin.  c  *',  sin  2  6  :  sin.  2  c. 

In  the  right-angled  triangle  F  C  6,  if  FG  be 
considered  as  constant,  and  the  values  of  n  o, 
C  o,  and  D  t,  obtained  above  be  substituted  in 
the  trigonometrical  equations  which  connect  the 
sides  and  angles;  and  caU  F6  c,  FC  b,  and 
C  C  a,  and  the  opposite  angles  respectively  C, 
B,  and  A,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  equa- 
tions. 


itanC 
A  =  / 


_  a  sin.  C  _  C        ^  __ 


sin.  b  sin.  6 


COS.  6 


.  b  tan.  C  a  .  sm.  C 

—  A  COS.  6= 5-= ^^^   .  ^ 

tan.  B  tan.  6 


a  = 


A  .  sin,  b 6     


A  .  sin.  ( 


C  tan,  b 
sin.  C    ~~  COS.C  sin.  C 

a  tan.  b 


i'b  = 


as  a  cos  C  =s  -^ 


tan.  C  tan.C  ' 

Hence  a  :  A  ". '.  sin.  b  :  sin.  C. 

If  similar  substitutions  be  made  in  the  equa^ 
tions  connecting  the  sides  and  angles  of  the 
triangle  EDF,  We  shall  have, 

C  COS.  a  a 


A  =  — 


c  .  cot.  a 


CQSX 

A  .  COS.  c 


c=- 


cot  a 
A .  COS.  C 


COS.  c 

m 

a  .  cot.  c 
COS.  a. 

a  .  cot.  c 


sin.  C ' 

C 

sin  a 


cot  a 
assK,  an.  C  =  — - 


cot.  a 

C  .  cot  A  _ 
cote 


^  C  sin.  a ; 

C .  cos,  g* 
cot.  c 


In  the oblique-aogled  spherical  triangle  ABC, 
if  the  angle  A  and  its  adjacent  side  AB  remain 
constant,  it  is  required  to  find  the  fluxion  of  the 
other  parts. 


From  B,onAC, 
demit  the  perpen- 
dicular BD,  then 
all  the  parts  of  the 
triangle  A  B  D  are 
constant,  and  in  the 
right^mgled  trian- 
gle BDC,  BD  is 
constant,  and  the 
other  parts  varia- 
ble. 


Hence,  from  what  is  done  above,  we  have  tht 
following  equation. 

b  .  sin.  C  :=  B  .  sin  a;  b  .  cos  C  =  a;  &  sin. 

■  .  .  • 

C  z=  C  .  tan.  a;  a  .  tan.  C  =:  B  .  sin.  a;  B  . 
COS.  a  =1  C,  C  .  tan.  a':^  a  tan.  C. 

In  the  oblique-angled  triangle  ABC,  if  A  and 
BC  be  constant,  it  is  required  to  find  the  flux- 
ions of  the  other  parts. 

Let  BC  change  its 

{)osition  into  fi  0,  and 
et  these  circles  intfv- 
sect  in  an  indefinitely 
small  angle  at  r ;  make 
r  n  ^  r  B,  and  r  C  ^ 
rp;  then  will  nm  be 
the  decrement  of  r  B, 
p  o  the  increment  of 
r  C,  and  because  trp 
=  BC,andmos=B<J, 
therefore  mo  =:np, 
and  consequently  irm 

=  Oj7. 

Now,  considering  the  elementary  triangles 
B  n  m,  C p  0,  as  rectilinear,  we  have  op  :=s cos. 
o,  and  mn  :=  B  f»  .  sin.  n  B  m ;  whence  C o 

:  jfi  n  ; :  sin. »  B  m  :  cos.  p  0  C,  or  AC  :  AB  : : 
COS.  B  :  COS.  C. 

By  taking  the  supplemental  triangle,  and  ap- 
plying the  property  tnat  has  just  been  deduced 

we  obtain  B  rC  : :  cos.  AC  :  cos.  AB. 

By  s{^erics  we  hare  sin.  A  :  sin.  a  : :  sin.  C 
:  sin.  c. — But  (art.  51.)  (sin.  *)•  =  i  .  cos.  x; 
hence  sin.  A :  sin  a  : ;  (5  .  cos.  C  :  c  .  cos.  c  :  I 
B  COS.  B :  b  cos.  ft,  or  C  :  c  : :  sin  A  .  cos.  C  sin. 
o  .  COS.  C,  and  B  :  6  : ;  sin.  A  .  cos.  b  :  sin.  a  . 
COS.  B;  and  as  it  has  been  shown  above  that 

b:  c  ::  COS.  B  :  cos.  C,  it  follows  that  C  :  6  :: 
sin.  A  COS.  C  :  sin.  a  cos.  B. 

We  have  hence  the  following  equations. 

b  .  cos.  C  =  c  .  cos.  B :  B  .  cos.  c  =  C  .  cos. 
fc;  C  .  sin.  a  .  cos.  C  =  c  sin.  A  .cos.  c;  B .  sin. 
a  .  COS.  B  .  =  6  sin  A  .  cos.  6 ;  C .  sin.  a  .  cos. 

• 

B  =  6  .  sin  A  .  cos.  c. 

From  these  we  may  readily  deduce  many  of 
the  expressions;  from  the  third  we  obtain  C  . 

tan.  c  ^  c  tan.  C. 

If  two  sides,  AB  and  AC,  remain  constant, 
the  fluxions  of  the  other  parts  may  be  deter- 
mined with  equal  facility.  The  following  are 
file  principal  results. 
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A  sin.  6  .  sin.  C  =  i  =  sin  c. .  sin.  B;  A  .  sin.  When  a  is  very  great  with  lesp^t  to  r,  «  n 

B=a  cosect.  c;  A.sin.c==fl  cosect.C;  A.  nearly=A  — — ),    ^^  »*>  or  nearly  = 

COS.  C  •  sin.  6  =:  B  .  sin.  a ;  A.  sin.  c  .  cos  B  3=*.  -     '  ■  '  -^        2  •     ' 

C.sin.a;  (5  .sin.  a  =  fl.  cot  B;  B  sin.  ii=t=i  >/ *«r,imdit  isaccumtely  iwual  to  this  U^ 

*  r.    i>       *  n       r>       *  n    *   *      n  qtiantity  when  a  is  mfimtc.    Making  r  =  3965 

.cot.  C;  B.cotB=:C.cotC;B.tanC=  miles,  and  the  distance  of  the  son  12,000  times 

U  .  tan.  B.  that  quantityi  this  expression  gives  v  ^  6*9505 

If  B  and  C  be  constant,  the  following  eqna-  miles  per  second,  the  velocity  acquired  in  falling 

tions  exhibit  the  principal  relations  among  the  ^om  me  distance  of  the  son;  and  that  acquired 

fluxions  of  the  other  parts.  in  falling  from  the  distance  of  the  moon  would 

a'.sin.  6  =  Acosect.  C;  isin.C  =  Aco.  be  found  to  be  6;8927  miles  per  second. 

.  ,    •    ^.    r«           I   ■     •    •     A     i"  •      A  Froblem  2. — ^To  determme  the  resistance  of  a 

8ect6;fl  .  sm.  C  .  cos.  6  =  c .  sm.  A;  6  sm,  A  fl^^jj  ^  any  body  moving  in  it  vnth  a  curved 

^  A  cot.  c ;  6  .  cot.  6  ^  c  .  cot.  C.  end,  as  a  sphere,  or  a  cylinder  with  a  hemi- 
spherical eid, 

ExampluofthM  JapUcatium  (tf.thejlunomd  Ana-  Let  BEADbe  a  section  thitnigfa  the  axis  C  A^_ 

hgia  of  Spherical  Triangla.  of  the  solid  moving  in                             ^-  T^^-* 

Exanqde  l.-When  is  that  part  of  the  equa-  ^^  direction  of  its  axis.      "                    '' 

oTuielll^Tcat^mliT^^''^  Ir^r^^nt  Eg! 

01  the  ecliptic  a  maximum :  «.^^-       *v         •- 

*^  meeting  the    axis  pro- 
Here  if  b  denote  the  sun's  longitude,  and  c  duced  in  G,  draw  the 

his  right  ascension,  we  have  b:c::  sin.  2  b :  sin.  ordinates  £  F,  ef,  indefi- 

acandwheni=:c,sin.  2  6=sin.  2  c,  hence  nitely  near  to  each  other, 

2  6  and  2  c  must  be  supplements  of  each  otlier,  *°d  draw  a  e  parallel  to 
or  in  the  first  quadrant  of  l^e  ecliptic  tlut  part  ^  ^* 

of  the  equation  of  time  which  depends  on  the  Put  CF  rr  *,  EF  =  y,  BE  =  z,  sin.  Gi=,t^ 

obliquity  is  a  maximum,  when  6  H^  c  =  90^.  and  jp  =  3  *  1416,  n  the  specific  gravity  of  the 

£raii^2.— The  error  in  altitude  being  given  fl«i<C  and  w  =  the  velocity;  thev  2  py  b  the 

to  find  the  corresponding  error  in  the  hour  circumference   described  by  the  point  £,  in 

aoffle.  revolving  about  the  axis,  and  2  f  y  t  is  the  flax* 

In  the  last  figure  let  A  be  the  xenith,  B  the  ion  of  the  surface,  or  it  is  the  surface  described 

pole,  and  C  the  object  observed.    Then  B  .  sin.  by  E  e  in  the  same  revolution.    Hence  ^\     • 

A  •  sin.  c  ^b,  or  B  =  6  cosect.  A  .  cosect.  C ;  .  *.         •  .              *v  *   •           *i.^  n   ' 

,          ^  .           .  .       ^^"'^^  **     *'^'^  •  "^  >  •  y  jTis  the  resistance  on  that  nng,  or  the  fluxion 

whence  B  is  a  minimum,  when  cosect.  A  is  a  of  the  resistance  to  the  body,  whatever  may  be 

minimum,  or  when  A  is  90%  that  is,  when  the  ob-  it,  figure ;  and  the  fluent  of  the  expression  wiU 

jectw  on  the  pnme  vertical.    ,  be  the  resistance  required. 

We  shall  terminate  this  article  with  a  few  ,*  .v    r       •      v    •    ,       *  n  a       r.  i> 

miscellaneous  problems  to  illustrate  the  method  "  "*®  form  is  sphencai,  put  C/ A  or  <^  H  =  r, 

of  applying  the  fluxionary  calculus  in  the  dif-  then  y  =  ^/ r»  —  *",  f  as -,  aAd  yt  =  ri, 

ferent  departments  of  science.  ^       -v                       ^                            -» 

*.5rSg'^S^f;^Se"^""o?S?dt  beoce*ege»er.l£uxionbeco«e^.^  *. 

tance  from  the  centre,  it  is  proposed  to  deter-  p  n  v*  x* 

mine  the  time,  velocity,  and  other  circumstances    whose  fluent  is  ^ r-,  the  renstance  on  the 

hce  being  193  inches.  x  =  r  becomes  °"           the  resbtance  for  the 

Put  r  =  the  earth's  radius,  a  =  the  height  ^f 

fcllen  from,  *  =  any  variable  distance  from  the  hemisphere;  and  if  t  be  substituted  for  r,  we 

earth  s  centre,  v  the  velocity  acquired  in  any  2 

time  t,  gssz  193,  and/sssthe  force  of  gravity  at  ]^^tlf-£,, 

anyjnstant.    llien  sin.  ^  ;  ,-  : :  1  :/=}|  But  the  Jerpcndieukr  resistance  to  a  circle  of 

the  force  at  the  distance  *,  that  of  gravity  at  the    ^ j: >^-  :.P^^^   -i,«««^ •»,- .«^-4_ 

earth'ssurfiicebeing  considered  as  nanati;=  *«««"«  diameter  is  ^^^j-  ,  whence  the  resist- 

^i  o\f^^:.          A    ^-      ^gHr      J  .     ^v  ance  to  a  sphere  is  exactly  half  the  resistance  to 

-*,also»«=-2|/«-^,andbytak.  a  cylinder  of  the  same  diineter. 

ing  the  correct  fluent  of  this  last  equation,  we  Froblem  3.— Determine  the  sum  of  the  infinite 

get  V  =:  \/^4 gr  .a  —  x      . .  v    i. 

•  ^     ,^2 ;  which  when  x  :=  r. 


series. 


is  \/4gr.a  — 

a 
strikes  the  earth. 


»  +  '  +  iTa  +  ^-7373-+ n-FF4+ **• 


r,  theydocity  when  the  body       ^^*  *»'  the  sum;  take  the  ftuxionof  eMh,«»d 

divide  by  i,  and  we  haTe-=:  1  +  *  +  -— -j  + 
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r^T+ry:W  +  *^-  =  '''^^^°<^«'=-!  n^S."" '*'"*''  power  of  the  distance  from  the 
or  J,  if  the  hyperbolic  log.  of  i,  whence  «  =  e»,        Le* '"  denote  the  radios  of  the  sphere,  d  the 

«  being  the  base  of  the  hyperbolic  system  of  density  at  the  surface,  a  =  the  area  of  a  circle 

logarithms.  whose  radius  is  1,  and  x  any  distance  from  the 

FnMem  4— Find  the  relation  of  x  and  y  from  ^°^® ;  then  4  a  jr«  x'  is  the  fluxion  of  the  mag- 

the  flufional  equation  (x*  +  y)>  =  («,  y x)  x.  nitudc,    and  i^  is  the  density ;  whence 

Put  x  =  y»;  then x=ryi+x^.     By  sub-  ^arf^  +  .x"''" 

stituUng  these  values  of  x  and  x  in  the  proposed  ^ =  the  fluxion  of  the  mass,  the 

equation,  and  dividing  by  y,  we  get  x*  -|-  !•/=:  ^"^  4a(fx«  +  s 

•»«•&   ^^^z  -«v«       J    .        »»  fluent  of  which  is r-z • ;   and   when  x 

fn  tf  t  s   -i-  m  r  %  whence-^  +  — ^_  •  »  +3tii    ' 

%  2  k  ,  —  '■> ;  b  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the 

_,6,  and  by  taking  the  fluents,       ^      ""^  ^ 

*^  —  m  —  1  sphere. 

hyp.  log.  y  4-  ~1 — •  hyp.  log.  (s*— in i"^)        We  have  given  as  lull  an  account  of  the  prin- 

2  Ni  —  2  ciples  of  this  important  branch  of  science,  and 

=log.c.(the  correction);  whence  v  •  (««-^Z"rO  the  method  of  applying  them,  as  &e  space  to 

^  which  we  are  limited  will  admit.    Happily  the 

^  English  language  is  rich  in  works  in  which  the 

2  m  ^  2  =  C ;  an  equation  which  by  reduction  "indent  who  intends  to  devote  himself  to  scienti- 

2m 2  2in 2  ^^  pursuits,  may  find  all  the  aid  that  he  can  re- 

hec»>mes  m 1  «    ^Im i«  — « «"*  —  q^ire-    The  treatises  on  fluxions  by  Simpson 

2  jn 2  ^°^  Emerson  are  justly  held  in  esteem  by  Kng- 

^  ,    -  X        J  -  lish  mathematicians.    A  new  edition  of  Simp- 

m— 1  c      m        for  X  put-,  and  put  a  for  ^^^^  t^tigg  has  hitely  been  published,  with 

the  constant  qoanti^  on  the  right  of  the  equator,  ^^"^  ^"*^?«  appendixes  on  i^  modem  im- 

^ ^        '  provements  m  the  science,  by  a  member  of  the 

and  after  reduction  we  obtain  m  —  1  •  x*  ~  y=  university   of  Cambridge.     Maclaurin's  work 

«  contains,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 

a    elemeutary  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the 

y  *"  science.    Indeed  it  was  written  chiefly  with  the 

ProUem  5. — Given  the  height  of  an  inclined  view  of  confuting  son^e  objections  which  the 

pkme ;  required  its  length,  so  that  a  given  power,  acute   and    ingemous  Berkeley  had  advanced 

acting  on  a  given  weight,  in  a  direction  parallel  against  the  metaphysics  of  the  science, 

to  the  pl^e,  may  draw  it  up  in  the  least  time  Dr.  Lardner  of  Dublin  has  recently  published 

possible,  a  work  on  the  subject,  marked  b^  tliat  elegance 

I«t  a  denote  the  heisbt  of  the  plane,  x  its  and  originality  which  distinguishes  whatever 
length,  0  the  power,  and  to  the  weight  Now,  comes  from  his  pen ;  and  Mr.  Jephson  of  Cam- 
by  mechanics,  the  tendency  down  the  plane  is  bridge  has  in  course  of  publication  an  element- 

aw  .                   aio  .     ,           .      .             ,  ary  work  on  the  subject,  which,  from  what  we 

-^— ,  hence  p ^  is  the  moUve  force,  and  have  seen  of  it,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  form 

p — aw  a  very  valuably  acquisition  to  the  scientific 

T      px-^avf  world. 
"TX7J  =  == — =sthe  accelerative  force/;       We  should  not,  however,  discharge  our  duty 

'^  p  +  w  X to  our  readers  if  we  omitted  to  recommend  the 

kon/^A  #t         *         p  +  w  X*  translation  of  Lacroix's  work  on  this  subject  by 

nencc  r  =  j^=      ^   ,         —which  must  Herschel,  Babbage,  and  Peacock,  with  the  cof- 

Ka  •  ^;^i^^^  .  Ji^^  a^^       t%  /  \  lection  of  examples  for  exercise  which  theycom- 

oe  a  minimum;   or  in  fluxions  2  (px — a  to)      m  j  *i,       ^i .     j      *».  j*    i       i 

*v       «^-f— i9«.  -         ^      ^  '^     J    ui  pded ;  nor  the  very  elegant  and  methodical  work 

"^ — P«'*  =  ft  orp  :to  ::  2a  :  x: :  double  •,#•  n '  i^^    «   .-/-i,   ;„   «k:«K  ♦k-.  .,.k;.^  ^i 

the  height  of  the  plane  to  its  length.  2^  Dealtry,  a  work  in  which  the  subject  of 

®  *^  icugui.  fluents,  and  the  application  of  the  science  to 

Problem  6. — ^It  is  required  to  determine  the  the  doctrine  of  forces,  are  expounded  with  ra- 

quantity  of  matter  in  a  sphere,  whose  density  markable  perspicuity. 
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FLY  V  a.hv.  n.*         "^       Pret.  flew,  or  fled  ;  For  horde  hath  hate,  and  dimbyng  tiHItiMiff, 

FLY'ioAT,  n.  I.                  part,  fled,  or  flown,  P«ce  hath  envie,  and  wda  it  bmt  oeMdl 

Fly'ee.  or  Flier*  «. «.  I  v.  n.    Sax.  cleojan.  «»»■.       .            j.«_m 

XLT  tK,  ur  j:  1-itft,      .    I                  Tironprlv  tft  8o  that  I  mighten  lyven  and  nat  lula 

Flight',  n. ».                 [To  fly  is  proj^rly  to  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^       ^^^^ 

Flight'y,  01$.                  use  wings,  and  gives  ,  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^  place>%4, 

FLiOHf  iNESS,  fi. «.        J  flew  and  flown,    lo  .^yj  ^j^^^  ^^  .j^^j^,  ^^^  ^^^  p^^  ^^ 

flee  is  to  escape,  or  to  go  away.  Sax.  plean,  and  p^,^  ^^^  jf  ^.^  the  soth  I  ehaU  y<m  wy, 

makes  fled  :  they  are  now  confounded.  To  move  i  ^^re  loved  you  fnl  many  adaie. 

through  the  air  with  wings ;  to  pass  through  the  /d.  Legei^ 

air;  to  pass  away  with  the  idea  of  swiftness  or  They  hit  one  another  with  darta,  ae  the  ochcis  do 

escape;  to  move  with  rapidity;  applied  to  a  vio-  with  their  handi,  which  they  never  throw  eoQater, 

lent  and  sudden  separation  of  adhering  parts:  hat  at  the  hack  of  the  .^.               Samdff'B  JomnmL 

to  shiver ;  to  burst  asunder  with  a  sudden  ex-  For  he  so  ewift  and  nimhie  wae  otJUght, 

plosion.     Sax.    rlean;   Germ,  flichen.    To  run  That  from  this  lower  tract  he  dared  to  atic 

away ;  to  attempt  escape.    In  this  sense  the  verb  Up  to  the  dowdes,  and  thence  wiA  pineou  light 

is  properly  to  flee,  when  fled  is  formed  :  the  verb  To  mount  aloft  unto  the  cyeiall  skie, 

active  is  Led  in  the  sense  of  to  strain;  to  d^  S.^'*^?*  workmanAip  of  heaven',  height: 

«cuye  w  uacti  lu  m*^  »v                    ,  Whence  down  descendmg,  he  along  would  iUe 

rlinp  •  to  avoid  •  to  refuse  association  witn  ;to-T      *u_  .•       _..^j 

ciine ,  w  dvoiu ,  w  »«^**"«'  iMwyw-                  ,  Upon  the  streammg  rwtn,  iport  to  finde  ; 

quit  by  flight ;  to  attack  by  a  bird  of  prey,    it  is  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  ^        ^  ^j^^  troublou.  windo. 

probable  that  flew  was  onginally  the  preterite  of  Spemter.  Mmogoimm. 

fly,  when  it  signified  voUtion,  and  fled  when  it  ^5^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^  ^j^  percwved,  he  leapt, 

signified  escape :  flown  should  be  confined  like-  ^  ^^^  g^,^^  ^^^  Hm  flying  prey.             gpwuar. 

wise  to  volation;  but  these  dUtinctions  are  now  ^^  ^^^,^  taitinew  the  warier  wnt  of  70a  do 

eonfounded.     We  know  not  any  book  except  the  ^^^  commend:  ye  wi»h  they  had  held  themMavca 

Scriptures   in  which  fly  and  flee  are  carefully  longer  in,  and  not^lpwn  to  dangerously  abroad  hefore 

kept    separate.      The    substantives    are    more  the  feathers  of  the  cause  had  been  grown.     JXraJbtr. 

restricted,  and  somewhat  different  in  their  ap-  ^^  ^^  6nt  flight  of  arrows  sent 

plication.    Flyer,  or  flier,  is  one  that  flies,  or  Full  threesoon  Scote  they  slew.     Chse^Ckmtg. 

runs  away;  one  that  uses  wings:  it  is  used  in  A >%Ai  drawn  home, 

mechanics  and  in  architecture :  in  the  one  to  the  A  round  stone  ftom  a  sling. 

wheel  in  a  machine  of  a  particular  use  and  con-  Beaimiimi  and  Fletcher.  Bm 

struction ;  Dr.  Johnson  says  it  is  *  that  part  of  a  The  gates  aie  opo,  now  prove  good  seconda ; 

machine  which,  by  being  put  into  a  more  rapid  'Tis  for  the  followew  tortune  widens  them, 

motion  than  the  other  parts,  equalbes  and  regu-  Not  for  the>Ker#.                 Shakapean.    C 

lates  the  motion  of  the  rest,  as  in  a  jack ;  in  the  B"  the  bat  hath/w« 

other  it  is  the  technical  name  for  a  certain  kind  H»  dowtered  aighL                       ^^ 

of  stairs.    Stairs  made  of  an  oblong  square  figure,  xhIZi^'p\^7n"^r  U^oWk^ 

whose  fore,  and  back  sides  are  parallel  to  each  ^nli?^  deSigo  with  it.             '                  «. 

other,  and  so  are  their  ends :  the  second  of  these  ^,  . ,      .  u  .1-        j   -^-.:^« 

flyers'  stand  parallel  behind  ^e  fi«.^  the  ^ird  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^        .,  ^^ 

behind  the  second,  and  so  are  said  to  fly  off  from  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^                   SW^pe-r.. 

one  another.-Moxon^s  ^echExer.    Flight  is  .^  ^          ^^  ^^ 

the  act  of  flying,  or  escapingfrom  danger ;  the  ^   v                                               "^ 

act  of  using  wings ;  removal  from  place  to  place,  f^       .chooWays,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft. 

bv  means  of  wings,  or  impelled  by  fear :  a  flock  j  ^^^  ^  j^n^^  ^^  ^^^  self-same/^Ai 

t »  birds  flying  together ;  the  birds  produced  in  ^he  self-same  way.                                             «. 

t^Qsame  season;  a  volley;  a  shower:  the  space  Love  utt  a  shadow /i«r,  when  aubstance  love 

passed  by  flying ;  heat  of  the  imagination ;  sally  of  pursues ; 

the  soul;  excursion  on  the  wing  ;*the  power  of  Pursuing  that  which ^Km,  and  flying  what  pursues. 

flying;  a  shower  of  arrows.    Flightiness  is  ap-  W- 

plied  to  wildness  and  irregularity  of  mind,  or  They  take  great  pride  in  the  feathers  of  birds,  and 

conduct:  the  adjective  signifies  fleeting ;  swift;  thU  they  took  from  their  ancestor,  of  the  mountaws 

wild :  fiiU  of  imagination      Flyboat  is  a  kind  of  ^}o  were  mvited  into  it  by  the  mfimte/^**'  ^  »*»«*• 

vessel,  nimble  and  light  for  sailing.  that  came  up  to  the  high  ground^ 


Fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  ^e  open  fir-  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  monster,  and  with  hetfy 

mament  of  heaven.                                     Gen.  i.  20.  ^^^^  ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhat 

Abiathaa  escaped  and yZed  after  David.  worth.                                                               Bnem. 

1  Sam.  xxii.  g^j^  \^  ^f  ^n  ,orts  \  flights,  rovers,  and  bvtshafks. 

Man  is  bom  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  >^  upward.  Ben  Jonaon.     Cynihian  ReeeU. 

,       ^  /'^l'  1  can  at  will,  doubt  not, 

Yeshall  flee,  as  jtfled  from  before  thewrthquake.  Command  a  uble  in  this  wilderness  ; 

^     .        .     ,.      .          ZMA.XIV.  5.  And  call  swift /B^&to  of  angels  ministrant. 

Asbirde>%fe<Aupintheaire,  Arrayed  in  glory,  on  my  cup  t' attend.  MiUen. 

And  liveth  by  birdes  that  ben  meke,  '  ..^       W^r                w  1.          a. 

So  these  hinflewe  up  in  despair  O  whither  shall  I  run,  or  which  way  ;%f 

And  shenden  sely  soules  eke.  The  sight  of  this  so  homd  spectacle  T             /i 

Chaacer,     The  PlowmanU  Tale,  The  drowty  flighted  %\ttd*, 

Flie,  fro  the'prcte  and  dwell  with  sothfastnesse.  That  draw  the  Utter  of  dose-curtained  aleep 

Sttffise  unto  thy  gode  though  it  be  small,  '** 
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No  wottdcr  that  itiB/fymg  roll,  or  quick  and  ioeTita- 
ble  cone,  doth  saiprise  the  swearer,  and  cat  him  off, 
as  it  is  in  the  prophet.  Barrow. 

The  eonadoos  tUg,  tho'  once  the  forests'  dread, 
f7y8  to  the  wood  and  hides  hia  armless  head. 

Mofffell, 
Say  from  the  golden  qaivexs  of  the  sky. 
Do  all  thy  winged  arrows^^  ! 
Swiftness  and  power  by  birth  are  thine  ; 
From  the  great  sire  they  came,  thy  sire  the  Word 
Divine.  Cowlejf, 

Old  Pindar's ^(yAte  by  him  are  reacht. 
When  on  that  gale  his  wings  are  strecht. 

Denham. 
He  grieves  so  many  Britons  should  be  lost ; 
T^tng  more  pains,  when  he  beheld  them  yield. 
To  save  the yiim  than  to  win  the  field.       Waller, 
Sleep ylief  the  wretch ;  for  when  with  cares  opprest. 
And  his  toned  limbs  are  wearied  into  rest. 
Then  dreams  invade.  Dryden't  Juoenal.    s 

Dedalas,  to y^  the  Cretan  shore, 
His  heavy  limbs  on  jointed  pinions  bore. 
The  first  who  sailed  in  air.  Id,  jBneid. 

He  thinks  hy  flight  hia  mistress  must  be  won. 
And  claims  the  prize  because  he  best  did  run. 

Bryden, 
As  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport. 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court. 
The  wooden  za.%nie  flies  and  whirls  about.     Id. 
Fowls,  by  Winter  forced,  forsake  the  floods. 
And  wing  their  ImAiy  flight  to  happier  lands.     Id, 
The  scouts  yrxxh  flying  speed 
Return,  and  through  the  city  spread  the  news. 

Id, 
In  half-whipt  muslin  needles  useleai  lie, 
4nd  shuttle-cocks  across  the  counter  ^jf.       Guy. 
You  now  a  more  delusive  art  most  try. 
And  tempt  their  hunger  with  the  curious/Sf^.  Id. 
Earth  rolls  back  beneath  the^yin^  steed.     Pope. 
Ill  fly  ^m  shepherds,  flocks,  and  fiow'ry  plains ; 
From  shepherds,  flocks,  and  plains  I  may  remove. 
Forsake  mankind,  and  all  the  world  but  love.       Id* 

Strange  graces  still,  and  stranger^A/«  she  had  ; 
Was  just  not  ugly  and  was  just  not  mad.  Id. 

It  is  not  only  the  utmost  pitch  of  impiety,  but  the 
liighesty%A<  of  folly,  to  deride  these  things. 

TOloUon. 
If  there  were  any  certain  height  where  iht  flight* 
of  ambition  end,  one  might  imagine  that  the  interest 
of  France  were  but  to  conserve  itf  present  greatness. 

TemfU. 
Above  an  hundred  arrows,  discharged  on  my  left 
hand,  pricked  me  like  so  many  needles  ;  and  besides 
they  shot  zxuAhet  flight  into  the  air  as  we  do  borobit. 

Swift. 
The  flier,  tho't  had  leaden  feet. 
Turned  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  see't.       Id. 
One  song  employs  all  nations  ;  and  all  cry. 
Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us  I 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mounuin  tops 
From  distant  mounuins  catch  the  flyii$g  joy  ; 
Till  nation  after  nation  taaght  the  strain. 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  Hosanna  round. 

Cowper. 
Black  Hassan  from  the  Haram^iev, 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes  ; 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 
Not  thus  was  Hassan  worn  to  fly. 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Seraii. 

Byron,  Oiaom. 

To  fly  is  Msed  in  connexion  with  other  words 
which  form  phrases,  and  has  in  each  a  specific 
Vol.  IX. 


meaning.    The  following  phrases  are  instanced 
by  Dr.  Johnson: — 

To  fly  at.    To  spring  with  violence  upon;  to 
fall  on  suddenly. 

A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrilled  with  remorse. 
Opposed  agamst  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master ;  who,  thereat  enraged. 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  felled  him  dead. 

SAakgpeare, 
Though  the  dogs  have  never  seen  the  dog-killer, 
yet  they  will  come  forth,  and  fly  at  him. 

Baeon't  Natural  History. 
No  honour,  no  fortune,  can  keep  a  man  from  being 
miserable,  when  an  enraged  conscience  shall  fly  at 
him,  and  take  him  by  the  throat.  South. 

This  is  an  age  tbat}?iM  at  all  learning,  and  enquires 
especially  into  faults.  /j. 

To  fly  in  the  face.    To  insult. 

This  would  discourage  any  man  from 'doing  yoji 
good,  when  you  will  either  neglect  him,  or  fly  in  hu 
face;  and  he  must  expect  only  danger  to  himself. 

Swift's  Drapier's  Letters. 

To  fly  in  the  face.    To  act  in  defiance. 
Fly  m  nature's  face  ! 
— But  how,  if  natare^y  in  my  face  first  ? 
— Then  nature's  the  aggressor.  Dryden. 

To  fly  off.    To  revolt. 

Deny  to  speak  to  me !  They're  sick,  they're  weary. 
They  have  travelled  all  the  night  I  mean  fetches  j 
The  images  of  revolt  vad  flying  off.  Shakspeare, 

The  traytor  Syphaa 
Flew  off  At  once  with  his  Numidian  horse. 

Addison's  Cato. 
To  fly  ottt.    To  burst  into  passion. 
How  easy  is  a  noble  spirit  discerned. 
From  harsh  and  sulphurous  matter  tJtxAt  flies  out 
In  contumelies,  makes  a  noise,  and  stinks. 

Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 
Passion  is  apt  to  ruffle,  and  pride  will  fly  out  into 
contumely  and  neglect,  CoUier  of  Friendship, 

To  fly  out.    To  break  out  into  license. 

You  use  me  like  a  courser  spurred  and  reined ; 
Id  fly  out,  my  fierceness  you  command.       Dryden. 

Papists,  when  unopposed, yfyouf  into  all  the  pagean- 
tries of  worship ;  but,  when  they  are  hard  pressed  by 
arguments,  lie  close  intrenched  behind  the  council  of 
Trent.  Id. 

To  fly  out.  To  start  violently  from  any  direc- 
tion. 

All  bodies,  moved  circularly,  have  a  perpetual  en- 
deavour to  recede  from  the  centre,  and  every  moment 
wouldyfjf  out  in  right  lines,  if  they  were  not  lestrained. 

Benin's  Sermons, 

To  let  fly.    To  discharge. 

The  noisy  culverin,  o'ercharged,  lets  fly. 
And  bursts,  unaiming,  in  the  rended  sky. 

GrarmiUe. 
To  be  light  and  unincumbered:  as  a  flying 
camp. 

FLY,  n.  i.  -V      Sax.    pleo^e ;     Goth. 

Fly  blow,  v.  a.  ffluga ;  Teui.  fliege  ;  Belg. 
FLY'-CATCHEE,n.«.Ni;/»fgeii;  all  clearly  from 
Fly'-fish,  i  the  corresponding  words 

Fly'-flap.  J  in  those  languages,  signi- 

fying to  fly.  A  small  winged  insect  of  many 
species :  applied  to  a  wheel,  in  mechanics,  it  has 
the  same  meaning  with  flier :  that  part  of  a  vane 
which  points  from  what  rjuarter  the  wind  blows : 
to  fly-blow  is  to  taint  with  flies;  to  fill  with  m.»:r- 
goU:  a  fly-catcher  is  one  that  hums  flies :  to  iiy- 
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fish,  is  to  EDgle  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  fly,  resembles  the  drone  both  in  size  and  color,  ex- 

either  natural  or  artificial :  a  fly-tlap  is  a  fly  or  cepting  that  it  has  no  wings,  more  than  any  other 

flapper  to  keep  flies  ofi*.  British  insect    In  the  moilth  of  May  it  bnhei 

For  lo  the  gentil  kinde  of  the  lion ;  itself  in  the  earth,  and  begins  to  vegetate.     By 

For  whan  a^Ue  offendetli  him  or  biieth,  the  end  oT  July  the  tree  has  arrived  at  its  fiiU 

He  with  his  uile  awaie  they7i>  ysmiteth  growth,  and    resembles    a    coral  branch:  it  is 

Al  easily,  for  of  bis  genierie  about  three  inches  in  height,  and  bears  several 

Him  deineih  nat  to  wrecke  him  on  uJUe,  ijule  pods,  which  dropping  off,  become  worms 

As  doth  a  curre  or  els  another  best.  ^nd    then    flies,    like    the    British   caterpillar. 

CAo.^.  i*^.  0/ GcHjd  irome«.  Prologs.  g„^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  originally  given  o{  this 

Like  as  the /itf  that  seeth  the  flame,  ^  *        j-  j     «• r>  *  i  l 

And  thinks  to  play  her  in  the  fire,  T'^^'^'^'V  P'^^l^^-    *^"^^'^^Trn^?'\°* 

That  found  her  w4  and  sought  her  game  ^^ . «'«?  ^^a^?^  ^°  ^""^  *°  Pf;  "'"'  ^^  ^"^ 

Where  grief  did  grow  by  her  desire.  exammation,  his  report  was  as  follows :  '  There 

Earl  of  Surrey.  ^  in  Martinique  a  fungus  of  the  clavaria  kind. 

The  fresh  young  Flie,  in  whom  the  kindly  fire  different  in  species  from  those  hitherto  known. 

Of  Instfull  youth  began  to  kindle  fast.  It  produces    soboles  from  its  sides;  I  call  it, 

I>id  much  disdaine  to  subject  his  desire  therefore,    clavaria    sobolifera.      It    grows    on 

To  loathsom  sloth,  or  houses  in  ease  to  wast,  putrid  animal  bodies,  as  our  fungus  ex  pede 

But  ioyd  to  range  abroad  in  fresh  attire  equino,  from  the  dead  horse's  hoof.     The  cicada 

Through  the  wide  compas  of  the  ayrie  coast.  \^  common  in  Martinique,  and  in  its  nymph 

.    ^.  ,  Spen$er.  3fmopotmo$,  ^^    ^^  ^j,j^,^  ^^^  ^^^  authors  call  it  tettigome- 

Ih     •? n*  '%™r  ^^'**  ^^  """  '"^     '  ^^Lea  ^"^    >*   ^^"^*    '^^^  "^^^^   *«  ^^*^  '^*«  *^ 

•      To  ^Jlhe  hono^'of  sacred  things  toTl'Iin  ^^^^^^/^  *^^»*°g^ '  .^^'  TJ.t^°  ^  ^f'?!'  i»  "n^- 

pleasure,  being  like  the  ridiculous  fondness  of  that  vorable,  many  perish.     The  seeds  of  the  clavana 

people,  which,  as  iElian  reporteth.  worshipping  ^Jfy,  2,?°  *  P^fper  bed  in  this  dead  insect,  and  grow.' 

did  oflfcr  up  an  ox  thereto.  Banvir.  This  is  the  solution  of  the  mystery;  though  the 

I  am  unwilling  to  helieve  that  he  designs  to  play  untaught  inhabitants  suppose  a  fly  to  vegetate, 

tricks,  and  toyf^frloin  my  words,  to  make  others  distaste  and  though  tliere  is  a  Spanish  drawing  of  the 

them.  SHUingfleet,  plants  growing  into  a  trifoliate  tree,  and  it  has 

There  was  more  need  of  Brutus  in  Domitian's  days,  been  figured  with  the  creature  flying  with  this 

to  mend,  than  of  Horace,  to  laugh  at  a  fyeatcher.  tree  upon  ite  back.     Mr.  Edwards  treate  of  this 

^.         ..  ^       .  „       pryden,  extraordinary  production  in  his  Gleanings  of 

The  swallow  was  a  flyeaieher  as  well  as  the  spider.  Natural  History. 

«  .        ...        V    •    .  .V  J'f'^^^:         Fly,  HouEYsocKLE.    See  LoKicERA. 

My  country  neighbours  begm  to  think  of  being  in         -r..    '  n  .  c      u 

general,  bef^  they  come  to  think  of  ih^fly  in  their         l^""*  HoMEYSUCKLE, African.  See  Hallewa. 
sheep,  or  the  taras  in  their  com.  Locke,  FlJING,  the    progressive  moUon  of  a   bird. 

To  prevent  \htjly,  some  propose  to  sow  ashes  with  ^^  ^^^^^  winged  animal  in  the  air.     The  parts  of 

the  seed.  Mortimer**  Husbandry,  oirds  chiefly  concerned  in  flymg  are  the  wings 

So  rooming  insecU,  that  in  muck  begun,  and  the  tail ;  by  the  former,  the  bird  sustains 

Shine,  buz,  vtAftyUow  in  the  setting  sun.    Pope,  and  wafts  himself  along;  and,  by  the  latter,  he 

Like  ^fly-hlown  cake  of  ullow  *,  is  assisted  in  ascending  and  descending,  to  keep 

Or,  on  parchment,  ink  turoea  yellow.      Swift,  his  body  poised  and  upright,  and  to  obviate  the 

To  heedless /iet  the  window  proves  vacillations  thereof.    U  is  by  the  largeness  and 

A  constant  death.  Thomion'i  Summer.  strength  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  that  birds  are 

None  save  the  Spanish  Fiy  and  Attic  Bee  ^  ^^n  disposed  for  quick.  Strong,  and  continued 

As  yet  ara  strongly  stinging  to  be  free.     Bj,ro«.  flyj^^      ^tese,   muiles,   which,    in    men,    ai« 

Fly,  or  Musca,  in  entomology,  a  large  order  scarcely  a  seventieth  part  of  the  muscles  of  the 

of  insects,  the  distinguishing  characteristic   of  body,  in  birds  exceed  and  outweigh  all  the 

which  is,  that  their  wings  are  transparent.    By  other  muscles  taken  together.    The  tail,  Messrs. 

this  they  are  distinguished  from  beetles,  butter-  Willougbby,  Ray,  and  many  others,  imagined 

flies,  grasshoppers,  &c.    See  Entomology.  to  be  principally  employed  in  steering  and  tum- 

Fly,    in   mechanics,    a   cross,  with  leaden  ing  the  body,  as  a  rudder;  but  Borelli   has 

weights  at  its  ends;  or  rather,  a  heavy  wheel  at  shown  that  this  is  the  least  use  of  it.     Its  chief 

right  angles,  to  the  axis  of  a  windlass,  jack,  or  use  is  to  assist  the  bird  in  its  ascent  and  de- 

ihe   like;  by  means  of  which  the  force  of  the  scent  in  the  air,  and  to  obviate  the  \*acilIatioD8 

power,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  only  preserved,  but  of  the  body  and  wings;  for,  as  to  turning  the 

eaually  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  revolution  body  to  this  or  to  that  side,  it  is  performed  by 

of  the  machine.    See  Mechanics.  the  wings  and  inclination  of  the  body,  and  but 

Fly,  Electric    See  Electricity.  very  little  by  the  help  of  the  tail.    The  flying  of 

Fly  IsLANn,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  a  bird,  in  fact,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 

Ocean,  discovered  by  Le  Maire  and  Schouten,  in  rowing  of  a  vessel.    Birds  do  not  vibrate  their 

the  year  1616,  and  so  named  from  the  number  wings  towards  the  tail,  as  oais  are  struck  towards 

of  flies  sfcen   there.    It  is  covered  with  trees,  the  stem,  but  waft  them  downwards;  nor  does 

and  a  lagoon  seems  to  be  formed  in  the  inte-  the  tail  of  the  bird  cut  the  air  at  right  angles,  as 

nor  by  the  flowing  of  the  tide.     The  naviga-  the  rudder  does  the  water;  but  is  disposed  ho- 

tors  observed  a  few  naked  inhabitants.    Long,  rizontally,  and  preserves  the  same  situation  what 

150®  aC  W.,  lat.  15°  S.  way  soever  the  bird  turns.    In  effect,  as  a  vessel 

Fly,  Vegetable,  a  very  cunous  natural  pro-  is  turned  about  on  its  centre  of  gravity  to  the 

duction,  chiefly  found  in  the  West  Indies.    It  right,  by  a  bnsk  application  of  the  oars  to  the 
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left;  so  a  bird,  in  beating  the  air  with  iu  right  metal,  he  adds,  a  vessel  might  be  made  to  oany 

wing  alone,  towards  the  taU,  will  turn  its  fore  a  much  greater  weight     But  a  globe  of  the  d^■ 

part  to  the  left.    Thus  pigeons,  changing  their  mensions  he  describes.  Dr.  Hook  shows,  would 

course  to  the  left,  would  labor  it  with  their  right  not  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  air,  but  be  crusa- 


course  of  gravity,  the  bird  will  proceed  in  a  weight  be  increased;  so  that  there  would  be  no 

new  direction.    The  act  of  flying  is  thus  per-  advantage  in  such  augmentation.    See  Aeros- 

formed :  the  bird  first  bends  his  legs,  and  springs  tation.     The  same  author  describes  an  engine 

with  a  violent  leap  from  the  ground ;  then  opens  for  flying,  invented  by  the  sieur  Besnier,  a  smith 

and  expands  the  joints  of  his  wings,  so  as  to  of  Sable,  in  the  county  of  Main.    The  philoso-' 

make  a  nght  Ime  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  his  phers  of  king  Charles  II.'s  reign  were  greatly 

body:  thus  the  wings,  with  all  the  feathers  there-  employed  in  endeavouring  to  attain  this  art. 

in,  constitute  one  continued  lamina.    Being  now  Bishop  Wilkins  was  so  confident  of  success, 

raised  a  little  above  the  horizon,  and  vibrating  that  he  says,  he  does  not  question,  but  in  fiiture 

the  wings  with  great  force  and  velocity  perpen-  ages  it  will  be  as  usual  to  hear  a  man  call  for 

dicularly  against  the  subject  air,  that  fluid  resists  his  wings,  when  he  is  going  a  journey,  as  it  is 

those  successions,  both  firom  its  natural  inactivity  now  to  call  for  his  boots, 

and  ehisticitj,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  Flying  Bkidges.    See  Bridoe. 


be  so  much  the  greater,  as  the  stroke  of  the  fiin  See  Exocoetus. 

of  the  wing  b  longer;  but,  as  the  force  of  the  Flying  Pinion,  a  part  of  a  clock,  having  a 

wing  is  continually  diminished  by  this  resist-  fly  or  &n  to  gather  air,  and  so  bridle  the  rapi- 

ance,  when  the  two  forces  continue  to  be  in  dity  of  the  clock's  motion,  when  the  weight  de- 

equilibrio,  the  bird  will  remain  suspended  in  the  scends  in  the  striking  pace, 

same  place;  for  the  bird  only  ascends  so  long  Fly-Trap,  Venijs's.    See  Dionju. 

as  the  arch  of  air  the  wing  describes,  makes  a  Fly-Wobt,  in  botany.    See  Silene. 

resistance  greater  than  the  excess  of  the  specific  FO,  or  Foe,  an  idol  of  the  Chinese,  originally 

gravity  of  the  bird  above  the  air.    If  the  air,  worshipped  in    the  Indies,    and  thence  trans- 

therefore,  be  so  rare  as  to  give  way  with  the  ported  into  China.    See  China. 

same  velocity  as  it  is  struck  withal,  there  will  be  FOA,  one  of  the  Happaee  islands,  in  the  South 

no  resistance,  and  consequently  the  bird  can  Pacific  Ocean,  between  Haano  and  Lefooga,  to 

never  mount.     Birds  never  fly  upwards  in  a  each  of  which  it  is  connected  by  a  reef, 

perpendicular  line,   but  always  in  a  parabola.  u^^at                   •          c*          i     /^  .u   /.  i 

In  a  direct  ascent,  the  natural  and  artificial  ten-  «  ^^V^h"*  '^"i*  ''•'  *  ^Z"'  ^^'  f^^'    „    ••^' 

dency  would  oppose  and  destroy  each  other,  so  ^^5^'  >if '  ^^'  y^*  ^'  ^^'  i«f  "*;  Gr. 

that  the  progress  would  be  very  slow.    In  a  di-  ''f^' ,  ^«  offsprmg  of  a  mare,  or  other  beast 

rect  descent  they  would  aid  one  another,  so  <>^  b»rt»>en.    The  custom  now  is  to  use  colt  for 

that  the  fiill  would  be  too  precipitate.  * J^^^nS  ^*0"e,  and  foal  for  a  yoimg  mare ;  but 

Flying,  Artificial,  that  attempted  by  men,  S?^'^  was  not,  originally,  any  such  dutinction, 

by  the  assistance  of  mechanics.    The  art  of  flying  ^o  bring  forth ;  to  be  disburthened  of  the  foetus, 

has  been  attempted   by  several  persons  in  all  Twenty  she-atset  and  ten/oofi.      Gm.  xzxii.  15. 

ages.      The   Leucadians,    out  of    superstition.  The  fend,  qand  he,  ymi  feeehe  body  and  bones,  ' 

are  reported  to  have  had  a  custom  of  precipi-  As  ferfonhly  as  over  ye  mvttfgied, 

tating  a  man  fix>m  a  high  clifi*  into  the  sea,  first  So  mochel  wo  as  I  have  with  yon  dioled. 

fixing  feathers,  variously  expanded,  round  his  Ckamer,  The  Feem  TaU, 

body,  in  order  to  break  the  fidL    Friar  Bacon  Also  flew  his  steed, 

not  only  affirms  the  art  of  flying  possible,  but  And  with  his  winged  heels  did  tread  the  wind, 

assures  us,  that  he  himself  knew  how  to  make  an  As  he  had  been  a/oo/  of  Pegaaos's  kind, 

engine,  wherein  a  man  sitting,  might  convey  ^.           .            ^          .   ..  ,    Fatne  Qtitene. 

himself  through  the  air  like  a  bird ;  and  further  ,  ®'^^, "/  >>*>"•  ^  TImon :  it/«rft  »•  straight 

adds,  that  there  was  then  one  who  had  tried  it  ^^  *"•  *»**"*•'                       ShahBpmn.  Tmm. 

with  success.    The  secret  consisted  in  a  couple  ^,           ®°^^  ^^^^  *?  f*  ^      ^     ^           ^  ,  . 

of  large  thin  hollow  cooper  globes,  exhauste/of  ^S!^^x?^'  "^                  W^'^lSSf' 

air,  which,  being  much  lighter  than  air,  would  ^^^  ^^^'     ^       ^                  *!^^'  Owf^. 

sustain  a  chair  whereon  a  person  might  sit.  ^.t.^^^ccoTrS?.??:  JJZZTnn^^^' 

Father  Francisco  Lana,  in  hii  Prodromo,  pro-  ^I»«e  keep  them  toU  they /)«rf.lfor#«»«^.»«6^ 

poses  the  same  thing  as  his  own  thought.    He  FOAM,  «.  i .,  v.  n.  »     Sax.  jam ;  Teut/oiwi  ; 

computes  that  a  vessel  of  brass,  fourteen  feet  in  Foam'y,  o^*.           S  lALjumuSy  smoke.    The 

diameter,  weighing  three  ounces  the  square  foot,  ^^tc  substance  which  agitation  or  fermentation 

will  onlv  weigh  1848  ounces,  whereas  a  quantitv  gathers  on  the  top  of  liq'iora;  froth;  spume, 

of  air.  of  the  same  balk,  will  weigh  2155  To  froth ;  to  gather  spume.    The  adjective  sig- 

ounces ;  so  that  the  globe  will  not  only  be  sus-  mfies  covered  with  foam ;  frothy.     The  verb  is, 

tained  in  the  air,  but  will  carry  with  it  a  weight  metaphorically,  to  rage;  a  violent  agitation  of 

of  373|  ounces ;  apd  by  increasing  the  bulk  of  niina. 

the  globe,  without  incveasing  the  thickness  of  the  The  /mm  npon  the  waters.             Htmea  x,  7. 
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At  wild  bores,  gan  they  togeder  unite 
'lliat  ftothoa  white  M/bma  for  in  wood. 
Up  to  the  a&de  fooghte  they  in  hir  blood. 

Chaucer,    The  Knighiei  Tale. 
My  love  and  lord  alas !  in  whom  consisU  my  wealth. 
Hath  fortane  sent  to  pass  the  seas,  in  hazard  of  his 

health — 
Whom  I  was  wont  to  embrace  with  well  contented 

mind. 
Is  now  amid  the  foaming  floods,  at  pleasure  of  the 
wind.  Jft»'  of&irresf. 

There  alio,  where  the  winged  ships  were  seene 
In  liquid  waves  to  cat  their /oamM  waie. 
And  thousand  fishers  numbered  to  have  been 
In  that  wide  lake,  looking  for  plenteous  praie 
Of  fish,  which  they  with  baits  used  to  b«traie. 
Is  now  no  lake.  Spemer,  The  Rmnes  of  Time. 

Cesar  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and  foamed 
at  mouth,  and  was  speechless.  Shah^jeare. 

What  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut  will  do  among 
foaming  bottles  and  ale-washed  wits,  is  wonderful. 

Id.  Henrjf  V. 

X  have  been  gathering  wolves'  hairs. 
The  mad-dogs' /oom,  and  adders'  ears. 
The  sparging  of  a  dead  man's  eyes. 
And  all  since  the  evening-star  did  rise.  Bern  Jcmaon. 

More  white  than  Neptone's /bomy  face. 
When  stmggUng  rocks  he  would  embrace.      Sidmjf, 

Behold  how  high  the/ooniy  billowa  ride ! 
The  winds  and  waves  are  on  the  juster  side.  Dryden. 

To  Pallas  high  ^ha  foaming  bowl  he  crowned. 
And  sprinkled  large  libations  on  the  ground.    Pope. 

Whitening  down  their  mossy  Unctured  stream 
Descends  the  billowy /oom.  Thommm*9  Spring. 

O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
Oar  thonghts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free- 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear  the  billows'  foam 
Survey  oar  empire  and  behold  our  home !       Bynn. 

FOB,  n.  «.  &  t;.  a.  Gem.  fiqfpe,  fioMcke; 
l\aX.fioppe  (breeches),  a  small  pocket  The  verb, 
from  the  same  root  (fuj^n)y  signifies  to  cheat ; 
to  trick ;  to  defraud':  probably  from  being  first 
applied  to  stealing  out  of  the  fob.  It  is  used 
colloquially  with  off.  To  fob  off  is,  to  shift  off; 
to  put  aside  with  an  artifice;  to  delude  by  a 
trick. 

1  think  it  it  tcarvy,  and  begin  to  find  myself 
fobbed  in  it.  Shahtpeare.  Othello. 

Shall  there  be  a  gallows  standing  in  England 
when  thou  art  king,  and  resolation  thus  fobbed  as 
it  ia  with  the  rosty  corb  of  old  father  antick  the 
lawt  Id.  Hennfiy- 

You  must  not  think 
To  fob  off  year  disgraces  with  a  tale.     Shahpeare. 
For  they,  poor  knaves,  were  glad  to  cheat. 

To  get  their  wives  and  children  meat ; 

But  these  will  not  be/o66ed  o^so. 

They  mast  have  wealth  and  power  too.  Hudibrae, 
Who  picked  a/efr  at  holding  forth.  Id, 

He  goes  pressing  forward,  till  he  was  fobbed  again 
with  another  story.  L'Eatrange. 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  fab,  and  presented  me 
in  his  name  with  a  tobacco-stopper.  Addiaon. 

Two  pockeu  he  called  his /ok :  they  were  two  large 
slits  sqaeesed  close  by  the  pressure  of  his  belly. 

Swift. 

FOCHABERS,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Banff- 
shire, on  the  Spey,  formeriy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gordon  Castle,  but  removed,  not  many 
years  ago,  to  a  rising  ground  about  a  mile  south, 
and  buUt  on  a  neat  plan,  having  a  square  in  the 
centre,  wad  streets  entering  it  at  right  angles. 


It  is  a  borough  of  barony,  governed  by  & 
bailie  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Gordcm  who 
is  superior.  An  elegant  bridge  has  been  *atdj 
built  over  tl  e  Spey  at  this  town.  '  t  is  a  thriT- 
ing  place,  and  lies  eighteen  miles  west  of  Banff, 
and  forty-eight  north-west  of  Aberdeen. 

Fo-Chan,  a  populous  town  near  Canton,  in 
China,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  whereon  that 
city  stands.  It  extends  about  three  miles  along 
the  river,  and  is  composed  principally  of  a 
single  street  of  large  well  built-houses.  ITe 
tide  flows  up  to  this  town,  and  one  of  the 
custom-houses  is  a  fine  buildibg;  not  far  dis- 
tant is  a  temple.  Grosnier  olnenres  that  Fo- 
chan,  *  properly  speaking,  is  only  a  village,  being 
unenclosed  by  walls,  and  not  having  a  governor; 
but  that  it  is  the  largest  and  roost  populous  in 
the  universe,  because  it  is  three  leagjues  in  cir- 
cuit, and  contains  1,000,000  of  inhabitants.' 

FOCHEA,  or  Fochia  Nova,  a  sea-port  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia;  with  a  castle  and 
harbour,  seated  on  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hermus ;  twenty-eight  miles  north- 
west of  Smyrna,  and  thirty-two  S.  S.  W.  of  Per- 
gamo.  In  1650  the  Venetians  defieated  the 
Turkish  fleet  near  this  town. 

FOCIL,  n.  f .  Tt.focUe.  The  greater  or  les$ 
bone  between  the  knee  and  ankle,  or  elbow  and 
wrist. 

The  fracture  was  of  both  the  focUe  of  the  left  leg. 


FOCILLA'TION,  It.  «.  laX.focUio.  Comfort; 
support. 

FCrCUS,  n.i.1  Lat.  In  optics.  The  focus  of 

Focal,  a^.  $  a  glass  is  the  point  of  conver- 
gence or  concourse,  where  the  rays  meet  and 
cross  the  axis  after  their  refraction  by  the  glass. 

The  point  from  which  rays  diverge,  or  to  which 
they  converge,  may  be  called  their /betci. 

Nemton'e  OpAJtg. 

Schelhammer  demandeth  whether  the  convexity  or 
concavity  of  the  drum  collects  rays  into  a  ^^esX  point 
or  scatters  them. 


If  the  candle  be  placed  nearer  the  glass  than  iu 

fbeal  distance,  the  rays  will  diverge  after  pas»isg 

through  the  glass,  more  or  less,  as  the  candle  is  more 

or  less  distant  from  the /oom.  " 

But  Juan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon : 

We  left  him  in  the/ocia  of  each'  glory 

Ai  may  be  seen,  by  favour  of  the  moon 

Or  ladies'  fancies, — rather  transitory. 


Focus,  in  geometry,  certain  points  in  the 
transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse  hyperbola  and  pa- 
rabola firom  which  two  lines  drawn  to  any  point 
in  the  curve  will  bear  a  certain  proportion; 
namely,  their  sum  in  the  ellipse  or  parabola, 
and  their  difierence  in  the  hyperbola  is  equal 
to  the  transverse  axis.    See  Conic  Sections. 

Focus,  in  optics,  the  point  of  conveigence  in 
which  several  rays  mee^  or  are  collected  afler 
being  either  reflected  or  refracted. 

Focus  OF  A  Parabola,  a  point  in  the  aiis 
within  the  figure,  and  distant  from  the  vertex  by 
a  fourth  part  of  the  parameter,  or  latus  rcctuai. 

Focus  OF  AN  Elipsis,  a  point  towards  each  en  J 
of  the  longer  axis ;  from  whence  two  right  lines 
being  drawn  to  any  point  in  the  circumference, 
shall  be  together  equal  to  that  longer  axis. 
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FoeVS  or  THB  Htberbala,  a  point   in  the  To  reskoe  him,  and  his  weak  part  aLet, 

principad  axis,  within  the  opposite  hyperbohis ;  For  pity  lo  to  see  him  overset, 

from  which  if  any  two  rignt  lines  are  drawn,  ^)etuer,  Fmtrk  Qtiutu. 

meetinfr  in  either  of  the  opposite  hyperbolas,  ^®'*  hannu  that  fiend,  and  doea  his  daily  spoil ; 

the  difference  will  be  equal  to  the  principal  axis.  Th*'*^"  henceforth  be  at  your  keeping  well, 

FOrrDER,  n,  *.  &  ».  a.  I  Sax.  FO«iie^o«e|i,  ^^  •^•^  ^^^  '°'  your/oeman  fell.                   «. 

Fod'deEEB,  «.  f.                )  from     pod,      food.  GiA*%  benison  go  with  you,  and  with  thoao 

Dry  food  stored  np  for  cattle  against  winter.  To  ""^  ^<»"^^  °^»^«  K®^'**  *>f  ^»**'  "<*  ^^^  of /oe». 

feed  with  dry  food :  he  who  fodders  cattle.  ««.,.*          ....       .            ShakapeoM 

„.        ^/  .        •    J     -.u     *    •  *    •       *v        -11  What  valiant /oeaiew,  hke  to  Autumn's  corn. 

Being  not  to  be  imiaed  without  wutanng,  they  will  ^^^^  ^^  mowed  down  in  top  of  all  their  pride  ? 

ftelp  to  force  men  into  unprovement  of  land  by  a  14    Hary  Vi 

necessity  of fodO^,               ^  ,      ^        ^      TempU.  Let  ua  not  slip  the  occasion,  whether  'scorn 

C^fgrais  and /odifar  thou  defraudest  the  dams,  Or  sadata  fury  yield  it  from  our/oe.               MUia^ 

And  of  their  mothers  dun  the  starving  lambs.  «.,           .                   .    « 

Drydm'i  ViraiL  Nature,  her  own  sea's /m. 

From  winter  keep  Long  had  taught  her  to  be  coy ; 

Well /MUsred  in  the  stalls,  thy  tender  sheep.  Id.  But  she  neiUier  knew  lo  enjoy 

Natural  earth  is  taken  from  just  under  the  turf  of  *•**  y*^  ***  '»«'  ***^*'  8**                         ManM. 

the  best  paatore  ground,  in  a  place  that  has  been  well  Forced  by  thy  worth,  thy /oe  in  death  become, 

Jbddend  on.                                                     Etdgn.  Thy  friend  has  lodged  thee  in  a  costly  tomb. 

Fodder,  in  agriculture,  all  such  substances  as  ,^   defecu  to  know                   ' 

hay,  straw    haulm,  &c.,  which  axe  kept  for  Ae  Make  use  of  every  friend,  and' every /oe.         Pope. 

winter  food  of  cattle.    In  the  giTmg  of  fodder  n   .v  .        -a          a         •       •  .    .v 

^      n      ^      r      -      t              1.     t  J  L^  A  1       al  .  He  that  considers  and  enquires  mto  the  reason  o 

to  all  sorts  of  ammals.  care  should  be  taken  that  ^v                  >  j     x    >         •    j  j    .,  • 

.Y .        Y         '  ««*»«€*«.,».««  auwiMu  u%i  v^mmu  uMh  things-  is  counted  a/««  to  received  doctnnes. 

It  IS  not  wasted  by  their  having  too  much,  or  by  **                     -^                   IP^,  ^  ff^^  3/,-^ 

its  not  being  well  put  into  racks  or  cribs,  which  Xell  us  who  brought,  and  whence  these  colonies ; ' 

should  be  sufficiently  numerous.     Where  these  Who  is  their  king,  what/oet,  and  what  allies ; 

points  are  not  properly  attended  to,  there  must  What  laws  maintain  their  peace ;  what  wars  and  vie 

oe  great  loss,  ■  not  only  by  the  fodder  being  tones  t                         Fleteher*i  Purple  Idomd* 

littered  about  the  yard,  but  from  many  of  the  Old  flames  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest /oe«, 

more  weak  cattle  not  getting  the  quantity  of  Converted /tes  should  scorn  to  join  with  those. 

food  that  may  be  necessary  for  their  support.  In  Byrm. 

respect  to  racks,  those  of  the  staddling  and  FCENUS  Nauticum.  Where  money  was  lent 

basket  kinds  are  best  for  foddering,  if  made  U)  a  merchant,  to  be  employed  in  a  beneficial 

strong  enough,  that  is,  so  as  not  to  be  overturned;  trade  upon  condition  to  be   repaid,  with   extra- 

for  these  racks  may  be  lifted  up  as  the  dung  ordinary    interest,   in   case    such    voyage  was 

rises  in  the  yard,  which  those  fixed  in  the  ground  safely  performed,  the  agreement  was  sometimes 

cannot  be.  called  jfbritia  nauticum^  sometimes  unara  mariiima, 

FOE,  Ji.  «.  7      Sax.  iah  ;   Goth,  fega  ;    old  gut,  as  this  gave  an  opening  for  usurious  con- 

Foe'man.   5 Teuton,  to  haste.    One  that  tracts,  19  Geo.  II.  cap.  37  enacts,  that  all 

bears  hatred  and  malice  against  another.  Sinemy  money  lent  on  bottomry,  on  vessels  bound  to  or 

is  not  properly  the  synonyme  of  foe.    Enemy,  from  the  East  Indies,  shall  be  expressly  lent 

tnimirtu,  Lat.  merely  signifies  one  that  is  un-  only  upon  the  ship  or  merchandise:  the  lender 

friendly.    Foe  implies  deadly  aversion.  Crabbe  to  have  the  benefit  of  salvage,  &c.    Blachione, 

well  observes,  *  An  enemy  is  not  so  formidable  as  See  Bottomry. 

a/«;  the  former  maybe  reconciled;  but  the  FCESIUS  (Anulius),  a  learned  physician  ot 
latter  remains  always  deadly.  An  ememf  may  Paris,  bom  at  Mentz  in  1528.  He  published  a 
be  so  in  spirit,  in  action,  or  in  relation ;  a/oe  is  translation  of  Galen  s  Commentaries  upon  the 
always  so  in  spirit,  if  not  in  action  likewise;  a  second  book  of  Hippocrates,  under  the  title  of 
man  may  be  an  enemy  to  himself,  though  not  a  Hippocratis  Coi  Liber  secnndus  de  morbis 
/oe.'  These  distinctions,  however,  are  not  strictly  vulgaribus,  diflRcillimus  et  pulcherrimus:  olim 
reirarded  even  by  our  best  writers.  For  foe  is  ^  Galeno  Commentariis  illustratus  qui  temporis 
often  used  to  denote  an  enemy  in  war,~an  injuria  interciderunt ;  nunc  vero  pen^  in  mte- 
enemy  in  common  life;  a  persecutor;  an  oppo-  g^^m  restilutus  ComraenUriis  sex,  et  Latinitate 
nent ;  an  il.  wisher.  Foeman  is  obsolete,  except  donatus,  8vo.  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
in  poetry,  where  it  is  often  introduced  instead  of  \\^\^^  a  pharmacopoeia,  in  order  to  fix  the  re- 
foe,  to  eke  out  the  number  of  feet.  gular  formulae  and  the  particular  medicines  to 
To  these  gret  conqnerourr^  two,  be  used  by  the  apothecaries  of  Mentz :  its  title 
Fortune  was  first  m  friend  and  sith  a /a.  ^as.  Pharmacopeia  Medicamentorum  omnium, 

Chaveer.  The  Monkea  Talk.  ^^  hodie  ad  publica  medentium   munia   in 

His/wnejiinadeafMteuponaday,  officinls  exUint,  tractationem  et  usum  ex  anti- 

And  made  him  as  hir  fool  before  hem  pleye,  ^^^^^     Medicorura     pnescripto     continens; 

n^  'V.VT  ?  I  **"!;   .  f^'  T^ ''"  Basilex,  1561,  Svo.    His  consUnt  meditations 

Hut,  at  the  last,  he  made  a  foale  affray,  **«»• !».«.,   «w^     '_,.  ^      iji.*      *      

Fr.r  he  two  piUers  shoke,  and  made  hem  falle ;  ?"  \^»e  works  of  Hippocrates  led  him  to  arrange, 

And  down  fell  a  temple  and  all,  and  iher  it  lay ;  »"  alphabetical  order,  all  the  terms  which  con- 

And  slew  himself,  and  eke  his /omen  alle.            «.  tributed  to  occasion  any  doubt  or  obscunty  m 

Eftsoones  he  spide  a  knight  appioaching  nyc ;  ^^^e  P«"»sal  o^  ^^''?  *"?«"*  ^^'»   ""^*^^   *• 

Who  seeing  one  in  so  great  dan^r  set  title   of  Q^conomia   Hippocratis.    After  prac 

Moagst  mmny  foet  bimadf  did  faster  hve  ising  physi6  a  Song  time  with  great  repuianon, 
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At  Lorrain  ind  other  places,  he  died  in  the  year    locks  being  perfect  stone  of  a  reddish  color,  and 

1596.  as  hard  as  common  quany-stone ;  the  grain  and 
FCETIDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of    surface  of  this  part  appears  exactly  like  that  ot 

the  icosandria  class  and  monogynia  order :  cal.  the    calculi    or    stones    taken  out  of   human 

superior,  four-cleft:   cor.  none:  caps,  woody:  bladders:   and  the  whole  substance  examined 

four-celled :  the  cells  one  or  two-seeded.  Species,  ever  so  nearly,  and  felt  ever  so  carefully,  appears 

one  only  ;  a  tree  of  Mauritius,  with  one-flowered  to  be  absolute  stone.    It  was  carried  firom  Sens 

terminal  peduncles.  to  Paris,  and  ^ere  purchased  by  a  goldsmith  or 
FCETOR  Narium  (stench  of  the   nostrib),    Venice;  from  whom  Frederic  III.  king  of  D«i- 
a  sort  of  disease  arising  from  a  deep  ulcer  with-    mark  purchased  it  for  a  very  large  sum. 
in  the  nose,  yielding  a  fetid  smell,  and  remark-        FOG,  n.  s.    Low  Lat  fogagiwn,     Gramen 

able  as  one  of  the  causes  for  which  marriage  inforesta  regit  locatur  pro  jogagio  Ltget  for&t. 

might  formerly  be  annulled.  Scotica.    Aftergrass ;  grass  which  grows  in  an- 

FCETUS,  n.  *.  Lat.  Jatta,  from  fovea,  to  che-  tumn  after  the  hay  is  mown, 

rish ;  Ti.  fetus.  Both  signify  the  thmg  cherished.  Fog,  or  Fogg,  is  a  term  that  properly  signifies 

It  lefers  to  what  is  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  the  6ne  soft  grate  that  immediately  springs  up 

mother :  it  differs  from  embryo,  though  it  is  ap-  at\er  the  hay  crop  has  been   taken  from  the 

plied  to  the  same  substance.   Embryo  is  the  first  ground ;  but  which  is  sometimes  used  for  the 

germ  of  conception ;  foetus  the  same  germ  ad-  tong  grass  remaining  in  the  pastures  till  the  win- 

vanced  to  maturity  of  formation.  ter  season. 

A  fashu,  in  the  mother's  worm,  diffen  not  much  FoG,  n.  s,              )      Dan.  fog,   a  storm.     A 

from  the  state  of  a  vegetoble.                           Loeke.  Fog'cinfss,  n.  s,  S  thick  mist ;   a  most  dense 

F(ETXJS,  the  young  of  all  viviparous  animals  FoG'Gy,fl<^'.         3  vapor  near  the  surface  of 

whilst  ill  the  womb,  and  of  oviparous  animals  the  land  or  water.  Metaphorically  applied  to  the 

before  being  hatched.    The  name  is  transferred  understanding,  when  it  is  unapprehensive,  mys- 

by  botanists  to  the  embryos  of  vegetables.    Till  tified,  and  dull. 

the  young  is  perfectly  formed,  it  is  more  pro-  Huge  rouu  of  people  did  about  them  band, 

periy  called  Embryo.  See  Anatomy,  and  Mid-  shouting  for  joy  ;  and  still  before  their  way 

wiFERY.      In  the  human  fcetus  there  exist  se-  A  foggy  mist  had  cuvend  all  the  land, 

veral  peculiarities  not  to  be  found  in  the  adult:  8petuer'§ Faerie  Quceme. 

1.  The  arteries  of  the  naval  string,  which' are  Infect  her  beauty, 

continuations  of  the  hypogastrics,  are  after  the  You  fensucked  fogs  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun, 

birth  shrivelled  up,  and  form  the  lower  umbi-  To  fall  and  blast  her  pride.                     SAofapeore, 

lical  ligament.    2.  The  veins  of  the  navel-string  Whence  have  they  this  metUc  ? 

are   formed  by  the   union   of  all   the   venous  I«  not  their  climate /(^y,  raw  and  dull? 

branches  in  the  placenta:  and,  passing  into  the  ,                       ,    ^       ^       t^       "T.?^*"^  ^' 

abdomen,  become  the  falciform  ligament  of  the  ^  I^'-^  »»t«  "<»  /J5"  ^^  ^^  ^h'ch  co^eml 

liver.    3.' THe  lungs,  before  being^nflated  with  STe^Tn'^an"  mcSn.""^^^ 

air,  are  compact  and  heavy ;  but  after  one  in-  pj     ^     proiuxefogi!  far  hence  fly  awayT^ 

spiration  they  become   light,  and  as  it  were  Taint  not  the  pure  streams  of  the  springing  da, 

spongy ;    and  it  may  be  noted   here,  that  the  With  your  dull  influence :  it  Is  for  you 

notion  of  the  lungs  sinking  in  water  before  the  To  sit  and  scowl  upon  night's  heavy  bzow. 

child  breathes,  and  of  their  swimming  after  the  Crudtmm. 

reception  of  air,  are  no  certain  proofs  that  the  Alss !  while  we  are  wrapt  in  foggsf  misi 

chili  had  or  had  not  breathed,  much  less  that  it  Of  ow  self-love,  so  passions  do  deceive, 

was  murdered :  for  the  uninflated  lungs  become  W«  ^^^^  ^^^y  **"'*'  ^^^^  "<>»'  *^«y  <*•  •••»^ 

specifically  lighter  than  water,  as  soon  as  any  _         «  •     ,          •           v      *          SUmj^. 

degree  of  putrefaction  takes  place  in  them,  and  ^^*»"I  Michaelmas,  the  weather  fair,  and  by  no 

this  soon  fiappens  after  the  death  of  the  child :  »«"»/wy.  ^^  yow  rarest  plutt.  ^ 

besides,  where  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  ^^^  .j      ^  ^„^  ^^^^  ^   „^^'           -'• 

to  preserve  the  child,  it  has  breathed  once  or  ^^^^  pt^nostics  learn  to  know  the  skies, 

twice,  and  then  di^.     6.  The  thymus  gland  is  Lest  you  of  rheums  and  coughs  at  night  complain, 

very  large  in  the  foetus,  but  dwindles  away  in  Surprised  in  dreary /ay*  or  driving  rain.        G«y. 

proportion  u  years  advance.    7.  The  foramen  Mean  Ume  hi.  soul  weighed  down  with  muddy 

ovale  in  the  heart  of  a  fcetus  is  generally  closed  chains 

m  an  adult.  Ci^  neither  work  nor  move  in  captive  bands  ; 

FoTus,  Petrified.  Bartholine,  Pare,  Licetus,  But  dulled  in  vap'ious  fogi  ail  ceaseless  reigns, 

and  many  other  writers,  give  an  account  of  a  Fleteker.  Purple  /rf—rf. 

petrified  foetus.     The  child  which  they  describe.  As  when  firom  fenny  moors  the  lumpish  clouds 

is  kept  as  a  great  rarity  in  the  king  of  Den-  With  rising  streams  damp  the  light  morning's  face  j 

mark's  museum  at  Copenhagen.     The  woman  At  length  the  piercing  sun  his  beam  unshroudt 

lived  at  Sens  in  Champaign  in  1582.     It  was  And  with  his  arrows  the  idle j%dotfi chase: 

cut  out  of  her  belly,  and  was  supposed  to  have  ^«  ^^^  "°»*  >»*•  ""•^****  *"  "*  *^^            «• 

lain  there  about  twenty  years.    That  it  is  a  real  Foe,  or  Mist,  according  to  lord  Bacon,  is  an 

human  foetus,  and  not  artificial,  is  evident  to  imperfect  condensation  of  the  air,  consisting  of 

che  eyes  of  any  observer ;  and  the  upper  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  air,  and  a  small  one 

it,  is  of  a  subf  tance  resembling  gypsum,  or  the  of  the  aqueous  vapor.    Fogs  happen  in  winter, 

stone  whereof  they  make  Paris  plaster.     The  about  the  change  of  the  weather  from  frost  to 

lower  part  is  much  harder,  the  thighs  and  but-  thaw,  or  from  thaw  to  frost;  but  in  summer  wad 
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cp'iogf  from  the  expansion  of  the  d«w.      The        FOFBLE,  n.  s.    French,    A  little  fault;   a 

vapoiSy  which  are  raised  plentifully  £rom  the  mental  weakness  rather  than  a  moral  taint.    It 

earth  and  waters,  either  hy  the  solar  or  subter-  is  synonymous,  or  nearly  so,  with  failing;  fail- 

raneous  heat,  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  at-  ings  and  foibles  are  the  smallest  degrees  of  jm- 

mosphere  meet  with  cold  enough  to  condense  perfection.     Failings,  perhaps,  relate  more  to 

ihem  to  a  considerable   degree ;  their  specific  temper  and  disposition,  and  foibles  to  habit  and 

gravity  is  by  that  means  increased,  and  so  they  prepossession. 

will  be  stopped  from  ascending;  and  either  re-        He  knew  the  foibUi  of  human  natare.         Friend 
turn  back  m  form  of  dew  or  of  drizzling  rain,        The  witty  men  somciinjes  have  sense  enough  to 

or  remain  suspended  some  time  in  tlie  form  of  a  know   their  own  foiUe,  and  therefore  they  craftily 

fog.     Vapors  may  be  seen  on  the  high  grounds  shnn  the  attacks  of  argument.  Watu't  Logick, 

as  well  as  the  low,  but  more  especially  about         If  yon  insist  upon  your  right  to  examine,  they 

marshy  places.     They  are  easily  dissipated  by  retreat,  either  in  confusion  or  equivocation ;    and, 

the  wind,    as  well  as   by  the   heat  of  the  sun.  ^**^«  *^«  acuttle-fish,  throw  a  large  quantity  of  ink  be- 

They  continue  longest  in  the  lowest  grounds,  J^?**  ^T*  ^**  ^^'^  ^'^  "***  **''  ''^*,"  ^  P""**' 

because  these  places  contain  most  moisture,  and  ^^•^'^  ^^ M^  fl«^  »*  <>*>▼*«'»  «»^o«gJ»-     ^"«». 
are  least  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind.        FOIL,  v.  a.  icn.s.  )       Old  Fr.  affbler,  to 
Hence  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  fogs  are        Foi'ler,  n.  s.  y  wound.   CralSbe  thinks 

only  low  cloudsy  or  clouds  in  the  lowest  region  from  &il,  and  the  JjbL  folio  to  deceive; ta make 

of  the  air;  as  clouds  are  no  odier  than  fogs  tofiul.    Thus  it  signifies  to  put  to  the  worst;  to 

raised  on  high.    See  Cloud,  and  Mist.  defeat,  though  without  a  complete  victory ;  and 

FOGGIA,  a  large  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Capi-  equally  applies  to  the  accomplishment  of  this, 

tanata,  formerly  of  great  importance,  from  bemg  whether  oy  stratagem  or  open  resistance.    A 

a  staple  for  wool  and  com,  and  the  seat  of  the  person  is  foiled,  whatever  the  means,  who  is  re- 

dogano  or  register-office  for  collecting  the  tax  buffed  and  turned  away  from  his  meditated  pur- 

on  the  sheep  which  pass  to  and  from  the  pas-  pose  :  it  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  puzzling  and 

turos  of  Puglia.    The  office  of  Foggia  appointed  perplexing. 

deputations    to    other  towns.      The  principal         Bonduca,  that  victorious  conqueresse, 

square,  and   several  of  its  streets,  are  under-  That,  lifting  up  her  brave  heroick  thought 

mined   with   vaults,   where  com  is  stored  and  Bove  womena  weaknesse,  with  the  Romanes  fought, 

preserved ;  the  sides  are  said  to  be  faced  with  Fought,  and  in  field  against  them  thrice  prevailed  \ 

stone,  and  all  the  orifices  carefillly  closed.     The  Yet  was  thefoj^  whenaa  she  me  assailed, 
town  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  the        «.     -  ^  .    %'*~*'*     ^^  ilniwf  of  Tme, 

earthquake  of  1732.    A  great  fiiir  is  held  here  ^  ^«  '^V^^i'^^T'*,^  ^^^  **?  diffidence; 

in  May.     It  contains  17,000  inhabitants.     It  is  ^^  "d^ea/^*'  •»>*»  never  breed  d"»^*^^^ 
sixteen  miles  south-wert  of  Manfredonia,  and  Amazement  sei«jd  '^'^'''V^' 

'^^ll''v^^l^l^''^^S'^^\.s      n  The  rebel  thn,nes;  but  greater  rage  to - 

FOGLIETO  (Oberto,  or  Hubert),  a  Genoese  Th„  y^^  ^^^  mightilsL  MiUom. 

pncst,  and  one  of  the  mostx  learned  wnters  of        strange,  that  your  fingers  should  the  pencil /oi/, 

the  sixteenth  century.    He  had  a  share  in  the  Without  the  help  of  colours  or  of  oil !  Walkr, 

disturbances    that    were   raised   at  Genoa,  for        Virtue,  disdain,  despair,  I  oft  have  tried  ; 

which  he  vras  banished ;  and  died  at  Rome  in  And,  fotisd,  have  with  new  arms  my  foe  deified. 

1581,  aged  sixty-three.    He  ynote  a  History  Drjfdm, 

of  Genoa  in  Italian,  which  is  highly  esteemed  ;         I^«*'h  never  won  a  stake  with  greater  toU, 

and  many  works  in  Latin.  ^o'  '^'*''  ^"  '"^  •*»  »«*'  »/<»»'•  ^^ 

xvkTi    ■  J    •      T?         Q  v  A  Whilst  I  am  following  one  character,  I  am  crossed 

lOH,  uUen.     From  Sax.  pah,  an  enemy.    An  .^  y^   another,  and  put  up  such  a  variety  of 

interjecuon  of  abhorrence :  as  if  one  should  at  ^^  creatures  in  both  sexes,  that  they/otf  the  scent  of 

sight  of  any  thmg  hated  cry  out  a  foe !  one  another,  and  puzzle  the  chace.  Adduon, 

Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches  He  had  been  foUed  in  the  cure,  and  had  left  it  to 

Of  her  own  clime,  complexion  and  degree,  nature.  Wuenuin't  Smrgtrg.  • 

Whereto  wf»  see  in  all  things  nature  tends,  j^^  their  conflicts  with  sin  they  have  been  so  often 

Foh  !  one  may  smell  in  such  a  will  moat  rank,  yj^^^^  jij^t  they  now  despair  of  ever  getting  the  day. 
Foul  disproportions,  thoughts  unnatural.  OtSamy't  Strmom, 

Bhahpeare,  When  age  shall  level  me  to  impotence. 

Indeed,  Sir  John,  pray  good  my  dear,  j^^d  sweating  pleasure  leave  me  on  the/vi/. 
Tia  wrong  to  make  your  kennel  here —  Hmthttn. 

Dogs  in  their  place  ve  good  I  own,  FoiL,  n.  s.  &  «.  fl.  YT.fouilier.  Ablunttwo'rd 

But  in  the  parlour,/o*  /  be  gone !      Samert^.  ^^  j^  fe^^-      .  ^  ^lunt ;  to  dull. 
Fok  'twaa  a  bribe  that  left  it,  he  has  touched  g^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.j,  ^  ^^,^^^  .  ^^  ^^ 

Corrupuon.  Ufwper.  ^^^  ^ ^j  ^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^  .  ^^  adventurous  knight 

FO-III,  another  name  for  Fo,  the  chief  deity  shall  use  his/m7  and  urget.  Skakipean, 

of  the  Chinese.    They  represent  him  shining  When  light-winged  toys 

all  in  light,  with  his  hands  hid  under  his  robes,  Of  feathered  Cupid /oil,  with  wanton  dulasM, 

to  show  that  his  power  does  all  things  invisibly,  ^y  •peculative  and  officed  instroments.  Id. 

He  has  at  his  left  Lanza,  or  Lanca,  chief  of  the        Foil,  n.  i.      lai. folium ;  Tx.feuille,     Leaf; 

second  sect  of  their  religion.    See  China.  gilding:  something  of  another  color  near  which 

FOHR,  or  FoRA,  a  fotile  island  of  Denmark,  jewels  are  set  to  raise  their  lustre ;  applieo  m»» 

or  the  coast  of  Sleswick ;  twelve  miles  in  cir-  taphorically  to  whatever  enhances  the  value  or 

cuit,  with  a  safe  harbour.  beauty  of  any  thing  by  contraft :  the  steel  or 
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quicksilver  placed  at  the  back  of  a  glass  by  which 
It  is  converted  into  a  mirror. 

Fructified  olive  of f<nle$  faire  and  thicke. 

Chameer.     Baiade  III, 
A  stately  palace,  bmlt  of  iqaared  brick, 
Which  cunaingly  was  wtchoat  mortar  laid. 
Whose  walls  were  high,  but  nothing  strong  nor  thick. 
And  golden /oii  all  over  them  displayed. 

Faerie  Qmemg, 
Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  shew  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  nafoU  to  set  it  off. 

Shaiupearc. 
Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Kor  in  the  glistering  fM 
Set  off  to  the'  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies. 

MUUm, 
As  she  a  black  silk  cap  on  him  begun 
To  set  for  foil  of  his  milk-white  to  serve.        Sidney. 

Hector  has  a  foU  to  set  him  off ;  we  oppose  the  in- 
continence of  Paris  to  the  temperance  of  Hector. 

Broome  on  the  Odyttejf, 
FoU,  among  looking-glass  grinders,  is  a  sheet  of  tin 
with  quicksilver,  or  the  like,  laid  on  the  backside  of  a 
looking-glass,  to  make  it  rcfiect.  ChatnberM, 

Foil,  in  fencing,  a  lon^  piece  of  steel  of  an 
elastic  temper,  mounted  like  a  sword,  which  is 
used  in  fencing.  It  is  without  a  point,  having  a 
button  at  the  extremity,  covered  with  leather. 
The  amateurs  of  fencing  caution  the  learner 
never  to  fence  with  short  foils;  they  ought  to 
measure  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  three 
feet  two  inches ;  he  will  thus  ])e  enabled  to  keep 
a  regular  distance,  and  execute  his  movements 
with  a  greater  degree  of  justness  and  dexterity. 

Foil,  among  jewellers,  a  thin  leaf  of  metal 
placed  under  a  precious  stone,  in  order  to  make 
it  look  transparent,  and  give  it  an  agreeable  dif- 
ferent color,  either  deep  or  pale :  thus,  if  a  stone 
is  wanted  to  be  of  a  pale  color,  put  a  pale- 
colored  foil  under  it;  or  if  deep,  a  dark  one. 
These  foils  are  made  either  of  copper,  gold,  or 
gold  and  silver  together.  The  copper  foils  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Nuremberg  or 
German  foils,  and  are  thus  prepared :  Procure 
very  thin  copper-plates ;  beat  these  gently  upon 
a  well-polished  anvil,  with  a  polished  hammer, 
as  thin  as  possible;  and  placing  them  between 
two  iron  plates,  as  thin  as  writing-paper, 
heat  them  in  the  fire;  then  boil  the  foil  in  a 
pipkin  with  equal  quantities  of  tartar  and  salt, 
constantly  stirring  them,  till,  by  boiling,  tliey 
become  white ;  after  which,  taking  them  out  and 
drying  them,  give  them  another  hammering,  till 
they  are  made  fit  for  your  purpose.  Care  must 
be  Uken  not  to  give  the  foils  too  much  heat,  for 
fear  -of  melting ;  nor  must  they  be  too  long 
boiled,  lest  they  should  attract  too  much  salt. 
Tlie  method  of  polishing  them  is  this :  Take  a 
plate  of  the  best  copper,  one  foot  long  and  about 
five  or  six  inches  wide,  polished  to  the  greatest 
perfection  ;  bend  this  to  a  long  convex,  fasten  it 
upon  a  half  roll,  and  fix  it  to  a  bench  or  table; 
then  take  some  chalk,  washed  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible, and  filtered  through  a  fine  linen  cloth,  till 
it  be  as  fine  as  it  can  be  made ;  and,  having 
laid  some  of  it  on  the  roll,  and  wetted  the  copper 
oU  over,  lay  the  foils  on  it,  and,  with  a  polishing- 
stooe  and  the  chalk,  polish  them,  till  they  are  as 


bright  as  a  looVing-glass;  after  which  they  must 
be  dried,  and  laid  up  secure  from  dust. 

FOIN,  V.  n.  &  U.S.  >      Fr.  foindrc^  pm^ire  ; 

Foin'inglv,  <ufv.  5Lat.  ptmgo.  In  fencingy 
to  push ;  to  thrust :  a  thrust ;  or  push.  In  a 
pushing  manner. 

Ne  no  man  shal  unto  his  felow  ride 
But  o  coura,  with  a  sharpe  ygrounden  spere, 
Fom  if  him  list  on  foot  himself  to  were. 
And  he  that  is  at  roeschief  shal  be  take. 
And  not  slaine,  but  be  brought  unto  the  stake 
That  shal  ben  ordeined  on  eyther  side ; 
Thider  he  shal  by  force ;  and  ther  abide. 

ChoMeer,   The  Km^kim  TA, 

And,  after  that,  with  sharpe  speres  strong. 
They  foineden  eche  at  other  wonder  long.  id. 

He  hewed,  and  lashed,  and  finmed,  and  thandeved 
blows. 
And  every  way  did  seek  into  his  life ! 

Ne  plate,  ne  mail,  could  ward  so  mighty  thnt'vs. 
But  yielded  passage  to  his  cruel  knife. 

Faerie  Qsseav. 

He  cares  not  what  mischief  he  doth,  if  hia  weapoo 
be  out :  he  will  foin  like  any  devil ;    he  will 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child. 

Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Agrainst  each  other,  armed  with  sword  and  lauice  : 
They  lash,  they/oin,  they  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  corslets,  and  the  thinnest  parts  explore. 


7elr. 


FCISON,  n.  i,    Fr.  foison ;   Lat,   fiaio,  pro- 
fusio.    Plenty;  abundance.     A  word  now  out 
of  use. 

Who  fed  the  Egyptian  Mary  in  the  cave 
Or  in  desert  ?  no  wight  but  Crist  sans  faille. 
Five  thousand  folk  it  was  ss  gret  marvaille. 
With  loves  five  and  fishes  two,  to  fede  j 
God  sent  his  foywn  at  hire  grete  nede. 

Chancer^   The  Man  of 
Be  wilful  to  kill,  and  unskilful  to  store. 

And  look  for  no  foigon,  I  tell  thee  bffore. 
Nature  should  bring  forth. 

Of  its  own  kind,  aWfoiton,  all  abundance. 

To  feed  my  innocent  people.  Shaktpetuv, 

FOIST,   V.  a.    Fr.  fausser;   perhaps  of  Lat. 
fahito.    To  insert  by  forgery ;  or  in  a  forced  and 
improper  manner. 

Lest  negligence  or  partiality  might  admit  or  Jeiai 
in  abuses  and  corruption,  an  archdeacon  waa  ap- 
pointed to  take  account  of  their  doings.  Carew, 

To  what  purpose,  I  pray,  is  God's  name  hooked 
and  haled  into  our  idle  talk  ?  why  should  we  so  often 
mention  him,  when  we  do  not  mean  any  thing  «bont 
him?  would  it  not,  into  every  sentence  to  fntt  a  dog 
or  a  horse,  be  altogether  as  proper  and  pertinent  ? 


TOrSTY,  adj.     J      See  Fusty.     Mouldy; 
Fois'tiness,  n. «.  5  fiisty. 

Dress  mustard,  and  lay  it  in  cellar  up  sweet, 
Lest/ottft'neM  make  it  for  table  uumeeL  Turner, 

FOIX  (Gaston  de),  a  nephew  of  Louis  XII. 
of  France,  was  bom  in  1489,  and  was  the  son  of 
John  de  Foix,  viscount  of  Narbonne.  In  1512 
he  succeeded  the  duke  of  Longueville,  in  th« 
command  of  the  French  army  in  Itsdy,  and 
forced  Peter  Navarro,  the  Spanish  general,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Bologna,  relieved  Brescia,  and 
laid  siege  to  Ravenna.  His  daring  exploits, 
which  procuretl  him  the  name  of  the  Thunder* 
bolt  of  Italy,  were  productive,  however,  of  no 
permanent  advantage;  and  he  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Ravenna,  in  which  he  defeated  the  Spaniaidf , 
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Easter  Sunday,  in  1512.  Louis  XII.,  on  hear-  cross  of  St.  Louis.  He  distinguished  him* 
ing  of  his  death,  excUimed,  *  I  would  surrender  self  greatly  at  the  battle  of  Cassano;  where  he 
almost  every  inch  of  ground  I  possess  in  Italy  to  received  a  wound  in  his  left  hand,  which  de- 
restore  to  lire  my  nephew  and  his  brave  comrades,  prived  him  of  the  use  of  it  ever  after.  At  this 
God  preserve  us  from  many  such  victories  V  '  battle  he  conceived  the  first  idea  of  columns, 
Foix  (Louis  de),  a  French  architect,  was  which  he  afterwards  prefixed  to  his  Commen- 
employed  by  Philip  IL,  of  Spain,  in  the  taries  on  Polybins.  In  1706  Folard  had  orders 
erection  of  the  palace  of  the  Escurial.  He  to  throw  himself  into  Modena,  to  defend  it 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  confidence  of  don  against  prince  Eugene:  where  he  was  very  near 
Carlos,  by  betraying  which,  he  contributed  being  assassinated.  He  received  a  dangerous 
to  the  destruction  of  that  prince ;  soon  after  wound  in  the  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquety 
which  he  left  Spain  and  returned  to  France,  and  was  some  time  after  made  prisoner  by 
In  1579  he  was  employed  in  the  port  of  Bay-  prince  Eugene.  Being  exchanged  in  1711,  he 
onne,  and  constructed  the  canal  of  the  Adour.  was  made  governor  of  Bourbourg.  In  1714  he 
De  Foix  was  also,  in  1610,  the  architect  of  the  went  to  Malta,  to  assist  in  defending  that  island 
tower  of  Cordouan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ga-  against  the  Turks.  Upon  his  return  to  France 
ronne.  he  embarked  for  Sweden,  to  see  Charles  XIL 

FOKIEN,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on    He  acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  that 
the  north  by  that  of  Tche-Kiang ;  east  by  the    monarch,  who  sent  him  to  France  to  negociate 
sea;  south  by  Quang-Tong,  and  west  by  Kian-    the  restoration  of  James  II:  but,  that  project 
Si.     It  is  commodiously  situated  for  navigation    being  given  up,  he  returned  to  Sweden,  follow- 
and  commerce.    The  natives  catch  large  qiian-    ed  Charles  All.  in  his  expedition  to  Norway, 
tities  of  fish,  which  they  send  to  other  parts  of    and  served  under  him  at  the  siege  of  Frederick- 
the  empire.    Its  shores  are  indented  with  many    shall.    Folard   then  returned  to  France ;  and 
bays;   and  there  are  many  forts   built  on  the    made  his  last  campaign  in  1710,  as  colonel  under 
coast.    The  air  is  hot,  but  pure  and  wholesome,    the  duke  of  Berwick.    From  that  time  he  ap- 
The  mountains  are  disposed  into  a  kind  of  am-    plied  intensely  to  the  study  of  the  military  art; 
phitheatres,   by   the   labor   of  the  inhabitants,    and  built  his  tlieories  upon  the  foundation  of 
with  terraces  one  above  another.    Tlie  fields  are    his  experience.    He  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
watered   with   rivers  and   spring,  which  issue    count  Saxe ;  and  was  chosen  F.  R.  S.  of  London 
t)tit  of  tlie  mountains,  and  which  the  husband-    in    1749;    and,  in   1751,   made  a  journey  to 
v.vt:\  conduct  so  as  to  overflow  the  fields  of  rice    Avignon,  where  he  died  in  1752,  aged  eighty- 
when   they   please,  by  pipes  of  bamboo.      It    three.    Ilis  chief  works  are,  1.  Commentaries 
produces  all  tlie  commodities  common  in  China,    upon   Polybius,  6   vols.  4to.     2.  New  Disco- 
jvarticularly  musk,  precious  stones,  quicksilver,    veries  in  War.      3.  A  Treatise  concerning  the 
Silk,    iron,  &c.      The   natives   make  hempen    defence  of  Places,  in  French. 
clr)th,   calico,  and  all  sorts  of  utensils.    Tnev        FOLCZ  (John),    originally  a  barber  of  Nu- 
iMi})'jrt  cloves,  cinnamon,  pepper,  sandal -wood,    lemberg,  and  born  at  Ulm  about  the  middle  of 
nni!)er,  coral,  &c.     The  capital  is  Fou-tcheou-    the  fifteenth  century,  became  one  of  the  most 
I'oii,  or  Fucherofu.    As  for  Fokien,  which  most    celebrated  of  the  German  poets  belonging  to  the 
•^eo-^niphers  make  the   capital,  Grosier  informs    class  called  Mastersingers,    or   Suabian  bards. 
us  ihere  is  no  such  ])lace.    The  silks  and  cloth    They  consisted  of  clubs  or  societies  established 
of    Fokien    are  of  extraordinary  fineness   and    for  the  cultivation  of  the  old  German  poetry,  and 
lioiuly.     The  port  of  Enfouy  was  formerly  open    were  principally  composed  of  the  lower  classes, 
to  European  vessels,  but  all  the  trade  has  been    Strasburgh  and   Nuremberg  were  the  cities  in 
si' ice  transferred  to  Canton.     Considerable  com-    which  were  found  the  most  famous  societies  of 
mercc  is  carried  on  between  this  province  and    Mastersingers  ;  but  they  also  existed  at  Memin- 
J;ipan,  Formosa,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Java,    gen,  Ulm,  and  Augsbourg.    Taverns  were  their 
iunl  Siam.     Every  city  is  said  to  have  a  peculiar    usual  places  of  meeting.  The  epoch  of  these  bards 
di.ilect.     Fou-tcheou,  the  capital,  is  celebrated    lasted  from  1350  to  151 9,  when  Luther  produced 
fur  its  literati ;   besides  which,  there  are  other    a  reform  in  the  German  language ;  but  the  soci- 
larjjc  towns,   Tsuen-Tschosu,    Yeu-Ping,    and    eties  continued,  that  of  Strasburgh  particularly, 
Tchang-Tcheou.     The  population  has  been  com-    till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
puted  at  15,000,000.  Folcz,  distinguished  himself  by  the  invention  of 

FOLARD  (Charles),  an  eminent  French  ge-  a  multitude  of  new  metres.  He  printed  at  Nu- 
iteral,  bom  at  Avignon  in  1669,  of  a  noble  fa-  remberg  a  great  number  of  his  poems.  The 
inily.  He  discovered  an  early  passion  for  arms;  earliest,  finished  in  1470,  was  imprinted,  or  ru- 
which  was  so  inflamed  by  reading  Cesar's  Com-  graved  on  wood,  in  1474,  and  reprinted  in  a 
mcntaries,  that  he  enlisted  at  sixteen  years  of  collection  which  appeared  in  1534  at  Nurem- 
age.  His  father  procured  his  discharge  and  im-  berg,  in  3  vols.  4to.  This  includes  Ein 
miired  him  in  a  monastery ;  but  he  escaped  about  teutsch  worhaftig  poetisch  ystori ;  an  abridged 
two  years  after,  and  entered  again  as  a  cadet.  Histo^  of  the  German  Empire,  in  rhyme ;  and 
His  inclination  for  military  affairs  recommended  Vitse  Patrum,  vel  Liber  Colacionum.  Of  these 
bim  to  notice.  M.  de  Vendome,  who  com-  productions  Fischer  has  g^iven  a  description, 
inanded  in  Italy  in  1720,  made  him  his  aid-de-  in  his  Typographical  Rarities,  Mentz,  1800, 
camp ;  and  soon  after  sent  him  with  part  of  his    8vo. 

forces  into  Lombardy.  Here  his  services  were  FOLD,  n.  g.  &  v.  a.  Sax.  jraleeb,  pal^;  from 
such,  that  he  had  a  pension  of  400  livres  Goth,  faldar,  to  enclose.  There  is  also  a  barb, 
settled   upon  him,  and  was  honored  with  the    Latir  word,  faldagittm  (a  fold).    The  ground  on 
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wbich  iheep  are  confined  ;  the  place  where  sheep  The  ancient  Egyptian  mamaiiM  wen  •hrovded  11 

are  housed ;  the  flock  of  sheep ;  a  limit ;  a  boun-  »  number  of  yWdt  of  linen,  benneared  with  pmt. 

Jury.  Baam't  JVol.  JTufaQ*. 

Then  eaid  ho,  O  crael  Ooddet !  that  g^o^emi  At  laat  appear 

Thi«  world  with  binding  of  your  word  eteme.  Hell  bounda  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof, 

And  writen  in  the  table  of  Athament  And  thrice  three  fM  the  gatea  :  three  JMm  mn 

Your  parlement  and  yonr  eteme  grant,^  brass. 

What  is  mankind  unto  yhold  Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock.        MUtmi, 

Than  is  the  ahepe  that  rouketh  in  the  to  fold,  „^  .        .^     j  ui    j      j     i. 

^1.             «i«L    E"  •  L.     ^r  I  Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 

Cha^.    The  Kmghte,  Tale.  o'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  siiU  doth  sw., 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  fold,  rhe  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  giov 

When  rivers  rtge  and  rocks  grow  cold  ^  x  hundred /oU.                                                Id 

And  Philomel  becometh  dumb.  Not  with  indented  wave,  the  serpent  thea 

And  all  complain  J^  «»••  ^  ~«;- ,              ^-''V*-  p^e  on  the  ground,  as  since ;  but  on  hit  rm 

We«iethatthe^oM«v<rf»h««P»»«l|»«««^d^  Circular  base  of  risin^yWd.,  thLt  towe«d 

by  their  warmth  as  by  their  compost.                Bacon,  ^^  ^jao^^  /bU  a  snmne  maze '                      U 

His  eyes  he  opened,  and  beheld  a  field  ^^'        ^^* 

Part  arable  and  tilth ;  whereon  were  sheaves  '    I«et  the  draperies  be  nobly  spread  upon  the  bodj, 

"New  reaped ;  the  other  part,  sheep  walks  and/oMi.  and  let  the/oM«  be  large  ;  the  parts  should  be  oftea 

MUton,  traversed  by  the  flowing  of  theyUdt.             DrydoL 

In  thy  book  record  their  groans,  Bothfuri  their  sails,  and  suip  them  for  the  fight; 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient /oU  Their  folded  sheets  dismiss  the  useless  air.           Id. 

Slain.                                                                         /d.  Conscious  of  its  own  impotence,  it  foldt  its  arms  in 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fM,  despair,  and  sits  cursing  in  a  comer.              CeUier. 

Ndw  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.                          Id,  jj^^  -^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  u^j^,,  stomach  has  strooftr 

And  thU  you  see  I  scarcely  drag  along,  ^y,  ^^  ^  human,  but  in  other  things  not  much  dif. 

Who  yeaning  on  the  rocks  has  left  her  young,  ferent.                                                            Arbutknel 

The  hop.  «d  p««i,.  «f  «,  ('^fil^     On^  FOLENGIO  (Theophilus),  of  Mantua,kno« 

The  hndepoom  .»n,  who  l«e  the  .»th  eq>o».d,  also  by  the  tiU4  of  Merlin  Coccaye,  m  Italiai. 

Leaves  his  star-chamber ;  early  m  the  east  ^^  .    ''  tj^  ..^.  t          *  lur     *.      •    %7r,*       j  k 

He  shook  hi.  sparkling  Ici^ks,  head  lively  roused,  ^^'     ^"^i?™  *\M«^^  m  1491,  and  be- 

While  Morn  hUicouch  with  blushing  roses  drest ;  fame  a  Benedictine ;  but  soon  after  quitted  his 

His  shines  the  Earth  soon  latcht  to  gild  her  flowers :  "^^^%  and,  after    leading  a   rambling    hfe  for 

Phosphor  his  gold  fleeced  drove /oMf  in  their  bowers,  some  years,  resumed  it  again.    He  wrote  several 

Which  all  the  night  had  grazed  about  the'  Olympic  works,  mostly  of  a  licentious  nature ;  but  is  me- 

towers.                    Fleteher'e  Pwple  Idamd.  morable  for  his  macaronic  verses.     Tliis  mode 

Fold,  n. «.,  w.  a.  &  v.  n.    Sax.  pil^t),  paldan ;  of  writing,  which  has  not  yeiy  frequently  been 

Goih.faldan.    See  the  foregoing  word.    A  don-  imitated  with  success,  consists  in  interweavinp 

ble ;  a  complication ;  an  involution ;  one  part  ^^^^  Latin  verse  a  number  of  words  and  phrases 

added  to  ano^er ;  one  part  doubled  upon  ano-  ^  *^e  vernacular  tongue,  thrown  in  at  random, 

ther.    From  the  foregomg  signification  is  de*  ^^^  made  to  fit  the  metre  by  Latin  terminations, 

rived  the  use  of  fold  in  composition.    Fold  sig-  Folingio,  if  not  the  inventor  of  macaronic  verse, 

nifies  the  same  quantity   added :  as  two-fold,  ^^  ^l»e  fi«t  who  brought  it  into  vogue.    He 

twice  the  quantity ;  twenty-fold,  twen^  times  ^^^  ^^  1544. 

repeated.    To  double ;  to  complicate ;  to  inclose ;  FOLIA'CEOUS,  «4f .  ^    Lat.  foliaceoutyfolk- 

include ;  to  close  over  another  of  the  same  kind ;  Fo'liage,  n.  t.             I  tvtffoiiaUo,  from /bfi- 

to  join  with  another  of  the  same  kind.  Fo'li  ate,  v.  a,              I  tim ;  FrfeuUiage.  &>n- 

The  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  were  foldimf,  and  Folia'tion,  it.  t.           f  sisting  of  laminc  or 

the  two  leaves  of  the  other  door  weit  folding,  Fo'liature,  n.  s.          I  leaves.  Leaves ;  tufts 

1  Kwgt  vi.  34.  Fo'LiOMOfti,  adj.         J  of  leaves  ;  the  appa- 

Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  rel  of  leaves  to  a  plant    To  beat  into  laminc  or 

of  the  hands  to  sleep.                          Proo.  vi.  10.  i^^cves.    Foliation  is  the  act  of  beating  into  thin 

They  be  folden  together  as  thorns.       Nah.  i.  10.  leaves ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  parts  of  the  flower, 

But  other  feU  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  being  the  collection  of  those  ftigacious  colored 

fruit ;  some  an  bundled  foU,  some  sixty  /oW,  some  ig^ves  called  petala,  which  constitute  the  compass 

thirty /oW.          •                                         Matt.  ^^  ^^  ^^          ^^^  sometimes  guard  the  (roil 

A  thoniand  fM  mora  vertuous  was  she.  !?*">  ^nd  sometimes  stand  within  it,  as  m  cher- 

Chameer.  The  Doctoure*e  Tale,  "^  ^^  apricots ;   for  these,  being  tender  and 

She  in  this  trice  of  time  pulpous,  and  coming  forth  in  the  »prin& 7?«JJ 

Commiu  a  thing  so  monstxous,  to  diimanUe  ^  mjuredbvthe  weather  if  they  were  not  lodged 

SomanyybUf  of  favour!  ^^P  withm  their  flowers.— Quincy.      Fohatnre, 

Shahpeare.    King  Lear,  M  the  state  of  being  hammered  into  leaves.  Fo- 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  nnlock  her  do-  liomort  ( /b/wm  mortimm\  is  a  dark  yellow;  the 

set,  take  forth  paper,  fM  it,  write  upon't,  lead  It,  color  of  a  leaf  feded  :  vulgarly  called  philomot 

■Ml  it,  and  agvin  return  to  bed,               Shakipeare.  Gold  foliated,  or  any  meUl  filiated,  deaveth. 


We  will  descend  and  fM  him  in  oar  arms.      /<(• 

Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death.  The  great  columns  are  finely  engraven  with  frsitt 

Whose  bright  outshining  beams  thy  doody  wrath  madibtiage,  that  run  twisting  aboat  them  from  ths 

Hath  la  eternal  darkness /bUtd  up.                  id.  very  top  to  the  bottom.                               Addim. 
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II  gold  be  fiUaUd,  aad  held  between  your  eyee  and  FOLK,  n.  f .         '\     Sax.  pole,  from  polzian, 

Tiie  light,  the  lightlooks  of  agnenbhblae.  Folks,  ft.  s.           Sto  follow;  Swed./ofc,/^^ 

Newtam'i  OpHeki.  Folk'mote,  ».  «.  3gMi,  to  follow ;  fielg.  volk, 

A  piece  of  anotherf  oonsiitiiig  of  an  outer  cnut,  from  Goth.jfo^ta,  to  follow.     It  is  properly  a 

of  a  luddy  talky  epar,  and  a  blue  talky  foiiaekm  spar,  noun  collective,  and  has  no  plural  but  by  modem 

Woodward  on  FouOa,  corruption.     People,  in  ^miliar  language ;  any 

A  flinty  pebble  was  of  a  dark  green  colonr  and  the  l'"*^  ®^  PfPP^e  as  discriminated  from  others.    It 

exterior  cortex  of  a /WiwiMn  colour.                    W.  J*  ^^^  seldom  used  but  m  familiar  or  buriesque 

language. 

-«     . s.1.  ^  K         !•«.     '.u  ^                         J  Infinite  bea  the  ■orwe  and  the  teres 

The  trees  wttb^baatgw, dim  with  flowers  are  crownd,  q*   i .    -  ,.       .  -j.    -        . 

Pare  rilU  through  walU  of  irepiure  warbling  go,  l^^XtjL  town,  for  dcth  o"  inVxheban. 

And  wonder,  lore,  and  joy,  the  peasanr .  he^toer-  ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

^'                                                    Dmmt»  Those  hills  were  appointed  for  two  special  uses,  and 

Foliage,  in  architecture,  used  for  the  repre-  ^^'  ^  ^^  several  nations  .  the  one  is  that  which 

sentations  of  flowers,  leaves,  branches,  rinds,  &c.,  T^  «•**  fol^m»te$,  built  by  the  Saxons,  and  ftigni6es 

whether  natural  or  artificial,  that  are  used  for  en-  '^l^*  ^^^  »  ™««J«g  of  folk.    Spomer  on  iroUuuL 

xichments  on  capitals,  friezes,  pediments,  &c.  .  ^X^'^Va  ^^J^^  ^T***'  t!*  *^  i**^****" ' 

FOLlATING*^  OF  Glass  pVates  Foa  Mir-  t^tlifjfi:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

„^«„    ,1                J-        *u        I  .                   A      .u  Say  It  did  SO  a  little  lime  before.              Shaktpean, 

iiORS,  the  spreading  the  plates  over,  after  they  i^,  is  a  kind  of  baseness:  a.  it  appcan^Vcll  in 

are  polished,  with  quicksilver,  &c.,  to  make  them  tht  weakness  of  children,  women,  old  foUu,  and  sick 

reflect  images.    It  is  performed  thus:— A  thin  foikt.                                                         Bacon, 

blotting  paper  is  spread  on  the  table,  and  then  a  When  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 

fine  lamina  or  leaf  of  tin,  called  foil,  is  laid  over  You'd  think  he  talked  like  other /0IA; 

the  paper ;  upon  this  is  poured  mercury,  which  For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

13  to  be  distributed  equally  over  the  leaf  with  a  Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools, 

hare's  foot,  or  cotton  :  over  this  is  laid  a  clean  Httdihraa. 

paper,  and  o^er  that  the  glass  plate,  which  is  .  ^^^nl****  *»•▼»«  married  hu  sister,  had  his  mar- 

pressed  down  with  the  right  hand,  and  the  paper  P^*  »  A«rt  time  blest,  for  so  are/olA  wont  to  say, 

drawn  gently  out  with  thi  left ;  this  being  do^,  I;,^  ^^^^^^  ~  •^^  ^  ^^"'•*'  ^^  "^'sll^  * 

the  ulate  is  covered  with  a  thicker  paper,^d  '      old  good  man  Dob«m  of  the  green,     ^' 

loaded  with  a  greater  weight,  that  the  surperflu-  Remembers  he  the  tree  has  seen, 

ous  mercury  may  be  driven  out  and  the  tin  ad-  And  goes  with/o/A*  to  shew  the  sight.      Swifi. 

here  more  closely  to  the  glass.   When  it  is  dried,  He  walked  and  wore  a  thrf  adb«re  cloak ; 

the  weight  is  removed,  and  the  looking-glass  is  He  dined  and  supped  at  charge  of  other /ott.   Id, 

complete.     Some  add   an  ounce  of  marcasite  When  I  call  <  fading'  martial  immortality 

melted  by  the  fire ;  and,  lest  the  mercury  should  I  mean,  that  every  age  and  every  year 

evaporate  in  smoke,  they  pour  it  into  cold  water  ;  And  almost  every  day,  in  sad  reality 

and  when  cooled,  squeeze  through  a  cloth,  or  Some  sucking  hero  is  compelled  to  rear, 

through  leather.     Some  add  a  quarter  of  an  Who,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  touUty 

ounce  of  tin  and  lead  to  the  xnaroasite,  that  the  ^      ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  happiness  most  dear, 

glass  may  dry  the  sooner.  T^'"*"' "^ ^ ^^'^^^. "  S!!lr5""^'    „ 

Foliating  OF  Globe  Glasses  FOR  MiRBORS,  Effecting  young/oJAtwiih  a  sort  of  d«,neM.  ^c. 

is  done  as  follows.  Take  five  ounces  of  quick-  FOLKES  (Martin),  an  English  antiquary, 
silver  and  one  ounce  of  bismuth;  of  lead  and  tin  mathematician,  and  philosopher,  bom  at  West- 
half  an  ounce  each:  first  put  the  lead  and  tin  ™i°8ter  about  1690,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
into  fusion,  then  put  in  the  bismuth ;  and,  when  ^^^^  ®^  London,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
that  is  also  in  fusion,  let  it  stand  tiU  it  is  almost  «*  P"»*;  He  was  admitted  into  the  former  al 
cold,  and  pour  the  quicksilver  into  it:  after  this  twenty-four  years  of  age;  made  one  of  their 
take  the  glass  globe,  which  must  be  very  clean,  ^«nc"  two  y^rs  after;  named  by  Sir  Isaac 
and  the  inside  free  fi-om  dust:  make  a  paper  Wcwton  himself,  as  vice-president;  and,  after 
funnel,  which  put  into  the  hole  of  the  globe,  as  S"'  Hans  Sloane,  became  president.  Coins,  an- 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  so  that  the  amalgam,  ?!«"*  »"^  modern,  were  his  great  object :  and 

when  poured  in,  may  not  splash,  and  cause  the  J*?  'asVP  •    ^^^^^^'^  ^  *  ^^^  "P°°  *®  English 

glass  to  be  full  of  spots ;  pour  it  in  gently,  and  Silver  Com,  from  ^e  conquest  to  his  own  times, 

move  it  about  so  that  the  amalgam  may  touch  ^  „  V„            Enrfish  gold  coins,  drawn  up 

every  where ;  if  the  amalgam  begin  to  be  curdly  ^y  ^^'J^^^  was  afterwards  printed  at  the  re- 

and  fixed,  hold  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  it  will  3?^^  of  the  Royal  Society,  before  whom  he  laid 

easily  flow  again ;  and,  if  it  be  too  thin,  add  a  P«  Remarks  on  the  Standard  Measure  preserved 

litUe  more  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth  to  it.    The  ^.  "»®  Capitol  of  Rome,  and  a  model  of  an  an- 

finer  and  clearer  the  globe  is,  the  better  will  the  ?«"*  ^^^^  preserved  in  the  Farnesian  palace, 

lookine-fflass  be  ^  representation  of  this  sphere  was  published  in 

r/vr  tU        '    t  *  •    /•  /•       A  1        u    u    r  ^'■-  Bentley's  edition  of  Manilius.    He  died  in 

FaUO, «.  «.    Lat.w/oto.    A  large  book  of  London  in  1754.    Dr.  Biroh  drew  up  Piateriab 

^hich  the  pages  are  formed  by  a  sheet  of  paper  for  his  life,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Anec- 

once  doubled.  dote^  <,f  Bowyer. 

Plumbtnus  and   Plnmeo  made  less  progress  m  FOLKESTONE,  a  sea-port  and  market  town 

knowledge,  though  they  had  read  over  more  foUm.  of  Kent,  between  Dover  and  Hythe,  and  which 

WwUt  OH  tho  Mmin  appears  to  have  been  a  rery  ancient  phioe^  from 
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I                            til?  Uoman  coins  and  British  bricks  often  found  blished  for  ceap-men,  or  merchants,  that  they 

f                            in  it.    StilUngfleet  and  Tanner  take  it  for  the  bring  the  men  that  they  lead  with  ^em  before 

^                            Lapis  Titull  of  Nennius.    It  was  burnt  by  earl  the  king's  gerefa  in  the  folc-gemot,  and  say  bow 

>                            Godwin,  and  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  £d-  many  of  them  there  be,  and  that  they  take  these 

I                            ward  III.    It  had  formerly  five  chuiches,  but  men  up  with  them,  that  they  may  bring  them 

t                           has  now  only  one.     It  is  a  member  of  the  town  again  to  the  folcrgemot,  if  sued.    And  when  they 

i                            and  port  of  Dover ;  and  has  a  weekly  market  shall  want  to  have  more  men  with  them  in  their 

and  an  annual  fair.    The  houses  are  mostly  of  journey,  they  shall  announce  it  as  often  as  it 

i                            brick,  and  form  three  streets,  which  are  narrow,  occurs  to  the  king's  gerefe,  in  the  witness  of  the 

'                             irregular,  and  badly  paved  ;  in  a  clear  day,  from  folc-gemot. 

this  town  distinct  views  of  the  French  coast  may  'These  folc-gemotswere  ordered  not  to  be  held 

be  obtained.    Folkestone  contains  three  chapels  on  a  Sunday ;  and  if  any  one  disturbed  them  by 

for  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Methodists ;  also  a  a  drawn  weapon  he  hsod  to  pay  a  wite  of  120s.  to 

good  cnarity-school,  founded  by  the  celebrated  the  ealdorman. 

Dr.  Harvey,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place.     It  *  The  following  may  oe  considered  as  proceed- 

is  a  prescriptive  corporation,  and  consists  of  a  ings  before  a  folc-gemot.     Begmund  having  un- 

mayor,  twelve  jurats,  and  twenty-four  common-  justly  seized  some  lands  of  a  cr.onastery,  whei 

council-men,  a  recorder,  town-clerk,  and  cham-  the  ealdorman  came  to  Ely,  the  offenders  wer 

berlain.    The  custom-hruse  has  several  riding-  summoned  to  (he  placitum  of  the  citizens  am 

officers  attached  to  it,  on  account  of  the  number  of  the  hundred,  several  times,  but  they  never  ap 

of  smu';:<^lers  who  frequent  tht  coast.    On  the  peared.    The  abbot  did  not  desist,  but  renewc* 

heights  is  a  strong  battery,  and  this  part  of  the  his  pleading,  both  within  and  without  the  ciiy, 

coast  is  also  defended  by  three  martello  towers,  and  often  made  his  complaint  to  the  people.    At 

It  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  multitude  of  fishing  lenj;th   the   ealdorman,  coming  to  Cambridge, 

boats  that  belong  to  its  harbour,  which  are  em-  held  a  great  placitum  of  the  citizens  and  hun- 

ployed  in  the  season  in  catching  mackerel  for  dreds,   before  twenty-four  judges.      There  the 

London;  to  which  they  are  carried  by  the  mack-  abbot  narrated   before  all,  how  Begmund  had 

erel  boats  of  London  and  Barking.      About  seized  his  lands,  and  though  summoned  had  not 

Michaelmas,  the  Folkstone  barks  go  to  the  Suf  appeared.    They  adjudged  the  land  to  the  abbot, 

folk  and  Norfolk  coasts,  to  catch  herrinc^s  for  the  and  decreed  Begmund  to  pay  the  produce  of  his 

merchants  of  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  ft  is  seven  fishery  to  the  abbot  for  six  years,  and  to  give  the 

miles  south-west  of  Dover,   and   seventy-two  king  the  were ;  and,  if  he  neglected  to  pay,  they 

£.  S.  £.  of  London.  authorised  a  seizure  of  his  goods.* 

FOLKMOTE,  or  Folcmote,  Sax.  folcgemote,  FOL'LICLE,  n. «.    Lai.  foUiculut.    A  carity 

i.  e.  a  meeting  of  the  people,  is  compounded  of  in.  any  body  with  strong  coats*    A  term  in 

folk,  the  people,  and  mote,  or  gemote,  to  meet;  botany,  signifying  the  seed-vessels,  capsula  semi- 

and  signified  originally,  as  Somner,  in  his  Saxon  nalis,  or  case,  which  some  fruits  and  seeds  have 

Dictionary  informs  u.s,  a  general  assembly  of  the  over  them ;  as  that  of  the  alkengi,  pedicularis, 

people,  to  consider  of  and  order  matters  of  the  &c. — Quincy. 

commonwealth.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  says,  the  Although  there  be  no  eminent  and  drcalar/oiScfa^ 
folcmote  was  a  sort  of  annual  parliament,  or  no  round  bag  or  vesicle,  which  long  conuineth  this 
convention  of  the  bishops,  thanes,  aldermen,  and  humour ;  yet  it  there  a  manifest  receptacle  of  choler 
freemen  upon  every  May-day  yearly ;  where  the  ^"*"  ^®  **^«'  '"^^  ^^  P**»'  Bnwm, 
laymen  were  sworn  to  defend  one  another  and  FOLLICULI  are  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be 
•he  king,  and  to  preserve  the  laws  of  the  king-  small  glandular  vessels  distended  with  air,  which 
dom ;  and  then  consulted  of  the  common  safety,  appear  on  the  surface  of  some  plants ;  as  at  the 
But  Dr.  Brady  infers  from  the  laws  of  the  Saxon  root  of  water  milfoil,  and  on  the  leaves  of  aldro- 
kings  of  England,  that  it  was  an  inferior  court,  vanda.  In  the  former,  the  vessels  in  question  are 
held  before  the  king's  reeve  or  steward,  every  roundish,  with  an  appearance  like  two  horns;  in 
month,  to  do  folk  right,  or  compose  smaller  dif-  the  latter  not-shaped,  and  semicircular, 
ferences,  from  whence  there  lay  appeal  to  the  FOLLIS,  or  Folis,  anciently  signified  a  little 
superior  courts.  Manwood  mentions  folc-  bag  or  purse;  whence  it  came  to  be  used  fort 
mote  as  a  court  holden  in  London,  wherein  all  sum  of^  money,  and  very  different  sums  were 
the  folk  and  people  of  the  city  did  complain  of  sailed  by  that  name:  thus  the  scholiast  on  the 
the  miEtyor  and  aldermen,  for  mis^ovemment  Basilics,  mentions  a  follis  of  copper  which  was 
within  the  said  city.  According  to  Kennet,  the  worth  but  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  milia- 
folcmote  was  a  common  council  of  all  the  inha-  rensis ;  the  Glossa;  Nomicae,  quoted  by  Grono- 
bitants  of  a  city,  town,  or  borough,  convened  vius  and  others,  one  of  125  miliarenses,  and 
often  by  sound  of  bell,  to  the  mote,  hall,  or  another  of  250  denarii,  which  was  the  ancient 
house;  or  it  was  applied' to  a  larger  conc:ress  of  sestertium;  and  three  different  sums  of  eight, 
all  the  freemen  within  a  county,  called  the  shire-  four,  and  two  pounds  of  gold,  were  each  called 
mote,  where  formerly  all  knights  and  military  follis.  According  to  the  scholiast,  the  ounce  o 
tenants  did  fealty  to  the  kinc,  and  elected  the  silver,  which  contained  five  miliarenses  of  sixty 
annual  sheriff  on  the  1st  of  October;  till  this  in  the  pound,  was  worth  150  folles  of  copper, 
popular  election,  to  avoid  tumults  and  riots,  The  glossographer,  describing  a  follis  of  250  de- 
devolved  to  the  king's  nomination,  anno  1315,  narii,  says  it  was  equal  to  312  lbs.  6  ox.  of  cop- 
8  £dw.  I.  per;  and  as  the  denarius  of  that  age  was  the 
*The  folc-gemot'  says  Mr.  Turner,  is  often  eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  an  ounce  of  silver  imst 
mentioned  'in  the   Saxon  laws.      It  is  esta-  have  been  worth  120  ozs.  of  copper ;  and,  tkre- 
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fore^the  scholiast's  follis  was  an  ounce  of  copper, 
and  equal  to  the  glossographer's  nummus.  But, 
as  Constantine's  copper  money  weighed  a  quar- 
ter of  a  Roman  ounce,  the  scholiast's  follis  and 
the  glossographer's  nummus  contained  four  of 
them,  as  tlie  ancient  nummus  contained  four 


FOLXOWyV.a.&v.n.'^     Sax.  poljian;  Dut. 
Fol'lower,  II.S.  >voi^en,  from  Gr.  oX> 

Fol'lowing,  a.  part,  J  koc,  a  trace,  or  cXjm», 
to  draw.  It  is  applied  to  persons  and  things, 
and  signifies  the  going  in  order,  in  a  trace  or 
line :  it  is  taken  literally  for  the  motion  of  one 
physical  body  in  relation  to  another :  to  follow  as 
m  a  procession ;  to  go  after  in  point  of  time,  and 
to  the  same  place,  as  persons  follow  each  other 
to  the  grave :  to  follow  in  relation  to  things  is 
said  either  simply  of  the  order  in  which  they  go, 
or  of  such  as  go  by  a  connexion  between  them. 
Follow  is  used  in  abstract  propositions — as  sin 
and  misery  follow  each  other  as  cause  and  effect. 
See  Cro66f.  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
imitation ;  to  copy  as  a  pupil ;  to  take  up  the 
opinions  of  others ;  to  be  subordinate  to  them; — 
partizansare  followers,  hangers  on  to  great  men; 
servants,  retinues,  are  all  followers : — busily  to 
pursue  an  object;  to  take  up  any  pursuit,  and 
diligently  to  persevere  in  it,  is  to  follow.  It  is 
often  explained  as  meaning  to  succeed;  to  ensue; 
to  pursue;  to  continue;  and  to  imitate.  But 
these,  though  they  assist  us  in  discovering  the 
sense,  are  far  from  being  strictly  synonymous 
with  this  word,  or  with  each  other. 

A  better  preest  I  trowe  that  nowher  non  is. 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 
Ne  maked  bin  no  »ptced  conscience  . 
But  Crittee  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve. 
Be  taught — but  first  hefolwed  it  himselve. 

Chaucer.  Prologm  to  Canierbmry  TaUi, 

The  nexte  hnare  of  MMnfihniuf  tkia 
Aicite  nnto  the  temple  walked  is 
Of  fierce  Mars,  to  don  bis  sacrifice 
With  all  the  rites  of  his  payen  wise. 

Id,   T/u  Kmghiet  Tals, 

Where  Rome  keepeth  that  which  is  andenter  and 

betur,  others,  whom  we  much  more  affect,  learing  it 

for  newer,  and  changing  it  for  worse,  we  had  rather 

foUew  the  perfections  of  them  whom  we  like  not,  than 

in  defects  resemble  them  whom  we  love.       Hooker, 

They  bound  themselves  to  his  laws  and  obedience ; 
and  in  case  it  had  been  fiUMoed  apon  them,  as  it 
ahonld  have  been,  they  should  have  been  reduced  to 
perpetual  civility.  Speiuer, 

Little  gallant,  yon  were  wont  to  be  a/oOoiMr;  but 
now  you  are  a  leader ;  whether  had  you  rather  lead 
mine  eyes,  or  eye  your  master's  heels  ? 

Shahpoaro.  Mmry  WtoM  of  Wimbor. 
Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  sooth  every  passion. 
That  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebels  ; 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dog>,  \mtfoUom$»g, 

Id,  King  Lear, 
Welcome  all  that  lead  orfbUow 
To  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  Bm  Joiuon, 

I  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 
And  vcnt'rous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear 
What  yet  they  know  mnat/oflow,  to  endure 
SsdU,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain.  MtUon, 

Yet  doubt  not  but  in  valley  and  in  plain 
God  is  as  here,  and  will  be  found  alike 
Present,  and  of  his  presence  many  a  sign 
Ht'iW  flUowing  thee,  still  compassing  thee  round 


With  goodness  and  paternal  love,  his  face 
Express,  and  of  hia  steps  the  track  divine.  14, 

Up  he  rode, 
FoUowod  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
Symphonioos  of  ten  thousand  harps  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies.  U, 

The  understanding,  that  should  be  eyes  to  the  blind 
faculty  of  the  will,  is  blind  itself ;  and  so  brings  all 
the  inconveniences  that  attend  a  blind  follower,  under 
the  conduct  of  a  blind  guide.  8ouih*a  Sermoiu, 

The  true  profession  of  Christianity  inviolably  en- 
gages all  iUfoUowera  to  do  good  to  all  men. 

Sprat's  Semwu, 
Some  piona  tears  the  pi^ng  hero  paid. 
And  followed  with  hia  eyes  the  fleeting  shade. 

^ryden'e  Mteid. 

And  forced  JBneas,  when  hu  ships  were  lost. 
To  leave  his  ,/i>UotBerf  on  a  foreign  coast.  Id, 

WefoUom  fate,  which  does  too  fast  pursue.       Id, 

To  tempt  them  to  do  what  is  neither  for  their  own, 
nor  the  good  of  those  under  their  care,  great  mis- 
chie£i  cannot  but  foUow.  Locke. 

Dangerous  doctrine  must  necessarily /o^ibtr,  from 
making  all  political  power  to  be  nothing  else  bat 
Adam's  paternal  power.  Id. 

Fair  virtue,  should  1  foUow  thee, 
I  should  be  naked  and  alone. 

For  thou  art  not  in  company. 
And  scarce  art  to  be  found  in  one.  Eodgu, 

Signs/ottowo^  BigtM,  lead  on  the  mighty  year 

Pope, 
Let  not  the  muse  then  flatter  lawless  sway, 
"Sot  follow  fortune  where  she  leads  the  way.         Id. 

The  studious  head,  or  generous  mind. 
Follower  of  God,  or  friend  of  human  kind. 
Poet  or  patriot,  rose  but  to  restore 
The  faith  and  moral  nature  gave  before.  Id, 

I  can't  complain  whose  ancestors  are  there  : 
Goueis  Radulphus  eight-and  forty  manors 

(If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 
Were  their  reward  fotfoUowimg  Billy's  banners. 

Byron, 

*  Whet  followed  V—'  A  shot  laid  me  on  the  back, 
'  And  I  became  a  prisoner  to  the  foe.  Id. 

FOLLY.  Tr.folie.  See  Fool.  *  Folly,*  says 
Crabbe,  '  is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and  charac- 
terises the  thing ;  foolery,  the  abstract  of  fool, 
and  characterises  the  person:  it  signifies  want 
of  understanding ;  weakness  of  intellect ;  crimi- 
nal weakness,  having  its  source  in  depravity  of 
mind :  an  act  of  negligence,  or  passion,  unbe- 
lieving gravity  or  wisdom :  in  this  sense  it  has  a 
plural. 

I  say  that  it  is  no  fouHe  to  diaunge  conseil  whan 
the  thing  is  changed,  or  elles  whan  the  thing  semeth 
otherwise  than  it  semed  afore. 

Ckmuer.  Tke  Tale  of  Mdiheaa, 
For  who  my  passed  /oitift  now  pursewes 
B^innes  his  own,  and  my  old  fault  renewes. 

Speiuer.    Mynuu, 
Thinkett  thou,  that  duty  shotild  have  dread  to 
speak. 
When  power  to  flattery  bows  ?    To  plainness  honour 
Is  bound,  when  miyesty  to  folly  falls.       Skaktpeare, 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  fotUei  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  into  a  boy.  Id, 

He  finds,  where'er  he  succour  might  expect. 
Confusion, /otfy,  treachery,  fear,  neglect.        MaroelL 
Heaven  hath  timely  tried  their  youth. 
Their  faith,  their  patience  and  their  trui!. ; 
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And  tend  tlmi  b«n  thtoagh  hsid  uwp 
Will,  ft  erown  of  d—thltiw  pniM. 
To  triniBph  in  vidorioot  danod 
O'er  MnMal  JMy  snd  intempenmeo.  MUtaik* 

Woald'it  tee  the  world  abroad  and  have  a  ehan 
In  all  the/b2lt«f  and  the  tomnlte  there.  Cowby. 

Thy  ham'rooa  vein,  thy  pleasingjUljr, 
Liea  all  neglected,  all  forgot.  Friw, 

Leave  tnth  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  eaae, 
Whom/oUypleaaet,  or  whose /oIUm  please.      Pipe. 

This  is/rfi^,  childhood's  gnide. 
This  is  childhood  at  her  side.  MamhnmmtK 

Tired  with  the  busy  crowds  that  all  the  day 
Impatient  throng  where  Fotfy'«  altavs  flame. 

My  languid  powers  dissolve  with  quick  decay. 
Till  genial  sleep  repair  the  sinking  frame. 

FOMENT,  ».  a.  ■\  Tr.fomerUer;  Lat./a- 
Fomemta'tion,  n.t.>  mentor.  To  cherish  with 
Foment'er,  n.  t.  J  heat ;  to  bdthe  with  warm 
'otions ;  to  encourage ;  to  support ;  to  cherish ; 
to  soo^e.  A  fomentation  is  partial  bathing, 
called  also  stuping,  which  is  applying  hot  flan- 
nels to  any  part,  dipped  in  medicated  dpcoo- 
tions,  whereby  the  steams  breathe  into  the  parts, 
and  discuss  obstructed  humors. 

Fommiatiom  calleth  forth  the  hnmonr  by  vapours ; 
bat  yet,  in  regard  of  the  way  made  by  the  pooltis, 
draweth  gently  the  humours  out ;  for  it  is  a  gentle 
fMHmUation,  and  hath  withal  a  mixture  of  some  sto. 
pefactive.  Baeon't  Natmni  HiHarjf, 

These  fatal  distempers,  as  they  did  much  hurt  to 
the  body  politick  at  home,  being  like  humours  stirred 
in  the  natural  without  evacuation,  so  did  they  pro- 
duce disadvantageous  effects  abroad  ;  and  better  had 
it  been  that  the  raisers  and  fcmtnUm  of  them  had 
never  sprung  up.  Homtl, 

Every  kind  that  lives, 
Fommted  by  his  virtual  power,  and  warmed.  MfiUam, 

Blame  then  thyself,  as  reason's  law  requires. 
Since  nature  gave,  and  Hum  fomeni'tt  my  fires. 

HrydM. 

They  are  troubled  with  those  ill  humours,  which 
they  themselves  infused  vad  fomiented  in  them. 

Lockt, 

Uefimemttd  the  head  with  opiates  to  procure  sleep, 
and  a  solution  of  opium  in  water  to  fimetU  the  fore* 
head.  ArhUhnot. 

The  medicines  were  prepared  by  the  physicians, 
and  the  lotions  wfommtaiioiu  by  the  nurses.        /d. 

Fomentations  are  usually  applied  as  warm  as 
the  patient  can  bear,  in  the  following  manner  :— 
Two  flannel  cloths  are  dipped  into  the  heated 
liquor,  one  of  which  is  wrung  as  dry  as  the  ne- 
cessary speed  will  admit,  then  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  part  affected;  it  lies  on  until  tne 
heat  begins  to  go  off,  and  the  other  is  in  readi- 
ness to  apply  at  the  instant  in  which  the  first  is 
removed :  thus  these  flannels  are  alternately  a] 
plied,  so  as  to  keep  the  affected  part  constant 
supplied  with  them  warm.  This  is  continui 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Every  intention  of  relaxing 
and  soothing  by  fomentations  may  be  answered 
as  well  by  warm  water  alone,  as  when  emollients 
are  boiled  in  it;  but  when  discutients  or  antisep- 
tics are  required,  such  ingredients  must  be  called 
m  as  are  sudapted  to  that  end. .  The  degree  of 
heat  should  never  exceed  that  of  producing  a 
pleasing  sensation :  great  heat  produces  effects 


very  opposite  to  that  mtended  by  the  use  of  fi>> 
mentations. 

FON,  fi.  t.  Scott.  A  word  now  obsolete.    A 
fool ;  an  idiot. 

flicker  I  hold  him  fimr  a  greater  yiM, 
That  loves  the  thing  he  cannot  parchaso. 


FOND,n.  f.,v.a.&v.ii.^     From  te  Saxon 

fimdian,  to  gape;  or 
Lthe  German  jEndei. 


] 


Fono'le,  i;.  a.  ]  fimdian,  to  gape ;  or 

Fond'leb,  n.  !•  !  the  German  ^Sndea, 

Fono'ling,  fi.s.  r  to  find  or  seek.    In 

Vovd'ly J  adv.  I  Scottish  it  is  fin. 

Fond'ness,  n.f.  J  Chaucer  uses  fofme 

in  the  sense  of  to  doat ;  to  be  foolish.  It  is  now 
applied  to  the  manner  of  displajring  a  too  rehe- 
ment  and  childish  attachment,  and  generally  sig- 
nifies foolish ; silly;  indiscreet;  imprudent;  inju- 
dicious ;  foolishly  tender;  injudiciously  indulgent 
pleased  in  too  great  a  degree ;  foolishly  delighted. 
These  senses  apply  to  all  the  parts  of  the  word 
fond. 

He  was  beaten  out  of  all  love  of  learning  l^  tifmi 
school-master. 

Pondtun  it  were,  for  any,  being  five. 
To  covet  fetters,  though  they  golden  be. 

That  the  Grecians  or  (Gentiles  ever  did  think  it  a 
find  or  unlikely  way  to  seek  men's  eonvenion  by 
sermons,  we  have  not  heard.  Hooker, 

How  will  this  fadge  T  My  master  loves  her  dearly ; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  ^^Md  as  much  on  him ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  doat  on  me. 

Tell  these  sad  women, 
Tiofmd  to  wail  inevitable  strokea. 
As  'tis  to  laugh  at  them.  id. 

They  err,  that  either  through  indulgence  to  others, 
m/omdmoat  to  any  sin  in  themselves,  sabstitate  lor  iv- 
pentance  any  thing  that  is  less  than  a  sincere  reeo- 
lation  of  new  obedience,  attended  with  faithful  en- 
deavour, and  meet  fruits  of  this  change.     Hmmmomi. 

Thou  see'st 

How  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise. 

Inviting  thee  to  hear  while  I  relate  ; 
Fimd !  were  it  not  in  hope  of  thy  reply.  JftZcsn. 

As  we  should  not  be  sour,  so  we  ought  not  to  be 
Jimd.  Barrow. 

TmoM  not  revenge  for  grieved  Apollo's  wrong 
Those  ass's  ears  on  Midas'  temple  hung ; 
But/bnd  repentance  of  his  happy  wish.  IFdlsr. 

The  bent  of  our  own  minds  may  favour  any  otiinion 
or  action,  that  may  shew  it  to  be  ^fondlmg  of  oar  own. 


Ad 


Like  Venus  111  shine. 
Be  fond  and  be  fine. 
I,  fomd  of  my  well-chosen  seat. 
My  pictures,  medals,  books  complete. 
Any  body  would  have  guessed  Miss  to  hava  been 
brad  up  under  a  cruel  stepdame,  and  John  to  bo 
the  fmdling  of  a  tender  mother. 

ArMbwl's  Jokm  BA 
Fondl$f  or  severely  kind. 
Bven  before  the  fatal  engine  closed, 
A  wretched  sylph  too/ondfy  interposed : 
Fate  uigtd  the  sheais,  and  cut  tha  sylph  in  twain. 

Some  valuing  those  of  their  own  ride  or  mind. 
Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  «*«|fcind : 
Fomdljf  we  think  we  merit  honour  then. 
When,  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men.         UL 


Bred  tk  fondling  and  an  heiress. 
Dressed  like  any  lady  mayoress  ; 
Cockered  by  the  servante  round. 
Was  too  good  to  touch  the  grdoad. 
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They  wra  allowed  t*  Hm  che  child  at  meetinf  and  fttttuted  a  mandarin,  with  power  of  (^verniog 

parting;   bat  a  profeaaor,  who  always  sundt  bj,  them  independent  of  the  officers  of  the  city 

will  not  aoffer  them  to  use  maffmUmg  expreaeiou.  Xhxs  pagod  was  supported  as  long  as  this  dynasty 

^,  ,    .              '^  lasted;  but  that  of  the  eastern  Tartan,  which 

Corinna,  with  that  youthful  air,  succeeded,  suffered  it  to  fidl  to  ruin. 

Is  thmy,  and  a  bit  to  epare :  FONSECA  (Eleanor,  marchioness  de\  a  mo- 

?:;i^I"wL"araV"^                 «.  de™N«iK,litmpoliticalwn^^^^ 

*        ^    .      ^                  ^    ,  pies  about  1768,  and  mamed  the  marquis  de 

?r*  "•.'?v-51*^     Z  ?  T       A  1L^T'^'  "^otaea^  a  Spanish  nobleman  setUed  in  diat  city 

and  love  to  talk  of  thing*  with  freedom  and  boldness  .    --ft/*  CKr««.  .«  aM«»^«„ft  ^^  •K-.  i«.-.           ^ 

before  they  thoroughly  understand  them.         Watts.  {"J^®^'.    She  was  Ml  attendant  on  the  late  queen; 

™,t^ .   .    -   .  ,^           .  .    .^               V       V     1*  Diit  having  given  offence  to  her  majesty,  and  the 

This  »f<md,  because  it  is  the  way  to  ^^^^^f'  English  minister,  she  was  dismissed,  a^  forbid- 

Your  extreme/mibie.  was  perhaps  as  dUpleasii^  ^^u^^iPS^'^'' ^•'^'^u  Shenowen^ged 

to  God  before,  i^  now  your  eattemTafflicUon.  |»  ^^  ^^"^  ^^.  a»«*ed  ^«  celebrated  Spal- 

T0K^.  lanzani  m  his  scientific  researches.    .  On  the 

But  reason  with  your/tfnd  religion  figjiis }  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  she  be- 

For  many  gods  are  many  infinites.           I^ifim.  came  one  of  its  warmest  partizans  :  and  engaged 

Fame  is  in  iuelf  a  real  good,  if  w«  inay  believe  in  Tirious  intrigues  apinsl  her  country .    In  1799, 

Cicero,  who  was  perhaps  toofcmd  tf/ii.                Id.  the  king  and  royal  femily  being  obliged  to  quit 

.       ^  ^  jjj^^  Naples,  the  Lazaroni  rose  and  threatened  the 

A  touch  of  hf^is,  his  blood' would  ebb  and  flow,  "^«»  ^^  ^««  Y^<>  ^e^  j"  the  French  interest; 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously— hu  heart  among  whom  the  marchioness  de  Fonseca  nai^ 

Unknowing  of  its  agony.  rowly  escaped  their  fury.    When  her  party  ob- 

But  she  in  these /md  feelings  had  no  share :  tained  the  ascendancy,  she  commenced  the  Nea- 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ;  to  her  he  was  politan  Monitor,  a  journal  in  which  she  vehe- 

Even  as  a  brother — but  no  more.  mently  attacked  the  royal  fiunily,  and  especially 

BjfTon.  The  Dnam,  the  queen.    Madame  Fonseca  was  in  the  zenim 

FONE, «.  f.    Plural  of  foe.    Obsolete.  o^^^er  fame  when  the  measures  of  cardinal  Ruffo 

A  barbarous  troot»  of  clownish  fone          Spemtr  ^^^^?^  ^he  French  to  quit  Naples,  and  she  was 

roop                  J     .         sfivNMr.  persuaded  to  seek  her  safety  in  flight ;  but  she 

FONG-YANG,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro-  refused,  and  the  cardinal  caused  her  to  be  ar- 

vince  of  Kiang-Nan,  situated  on  a  mountain,  rested.    She  was  hanged  July  29th,  1790. 

which  bangs  over  the  Yellow  Rirer,  and  encloses  FONT,  «.  t .    Lai,  fans ;  Yr.fanie,    A  stone 

with  Its  walk  several  fertile  litUe  hills.    Its  ju-  vessel  in  which  the  water  for  holy  baptism  is 

risdiction    is    very   extensive,   comprehendmg  contained  in  the  church. 

eightwn  cities;  five  of  which  are  of  the  second,  ^^  presenting  of  infants  at  the  holy /on*  is  by  their 

and  thirteen  of  the  third  class.    As  this  was  the  godfathers                                               Hooker 

birth-place  of  the  emperor  Hong- Vou,  chief  of  the  The  Ume  U  come,  a  knave  chUd  she  here  ; 

S receding  dynasty,  he  formed  a  design  of  ren-  Mauricius  ai  the>birt^one  they  him  ealle. 
ering  it  a  magnificent  city,  and  making  it  the  Chameer,  Thg  Mtmo/Lawts  Taie 
seat  of  empire.    After  havmg  expelled  the  west^  I  have  no  name,  no  title ; 
em  Tartars,  who  had  taken  possession  of  China,  No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the /oni. 
be  transferred  his  court  hither,  and  named  the  '             MoAcneoiv 
city  Fong-Yang,  i.  e.  the  Place  of  the  Eagle's  '^^  *^  >•'«•  «1»^«  »«»  »^  amber  store. 
Splendor,     ffis  intention  was  to  beautify  and  la  marble  >rfi.                      Bjfrom.  DfmJmm. 
enlarge  it :  but  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  the  Font  was  anciently  used  for  the  place,  whe- 
scarcity  of  fresh  water,  and  above  all  the  vicinity  ther  river,  lake,  or  artificial  reservoir,  in  which 
of  his  father's  tomb,  made  him  change  his  design,  persons  received  their  initiation  into  Christianity 
By  the  unanimous  advice  of  his  principal  officers  oy  the  ceremony  of  immersion.    It  is  now  gen- 
he  e.«tablished  his  court  at  Nan-King,  and  put  a  erally  confined  to  those  marble  vessels  in  the 
stop  to  the  intended  works,  and  nothing  was  fi-  churches  in  which  the  water  for  the  sprinkling  of 
nished  but  three  monuments,  which  still  remain,  infants  is  kept.  Great  Britain  can  boast  of  many 
The  extent  and  magnificence  of  these  show  what  extraordinary  fonts  highly  interesting  to  the  ec- 
the  beauty  of  this  city  would  have  been,  had  the  clesiastical  antiquary.      That  of  Bridekirk,  in 
emperor  pursued  his  original  design.    The  first  Cumberland,  is  allowed  to  be  of  Danish  origin ; 
is  tne  tomb  of  his  &ther,  to  decorate  which  no  and  that  which  was  recently  removed,  in  the 
expense  was  spared :   it  is  called  Hoan-Lin,  or  spirit  of  modem  iinprovement,  from  the  church 
the  Royal  Tomb.    The  second  is  a  tower  of  an  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East,  Oxford,  exhibited  proofs 
oblong  form,  and  100  feet  high.    The  third  is  a  of  an  antiquity  nearly  as  early.    The  font  in  St. 
magnificent  temple  erected  to  the  god  Fo.    At  Mary's  church,  Lincoln,  dated  1340,  is  handsome 
first  it  was  only  a  pagod  to  which  Hong-Vou  re-  and  of  good  proportions,  as  is  the  elaborately 
tired  after  having  lost  his  parents,  and  where  he  sculptured  one  in  Winchester  cathedral, 
was  admitted  as  an  inferior  domestic  (See  Hono-  FONTAINBLEAU,  a  tovm  of  France,  in  the 
Vou) ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  mounted  the  throne,  department  of  the  Seine  and  Mame,  and  chief 
he  caused  this  superb  temple  to  be  raised  out  of  place  of  a  canton  in  the  district  of  Melun.    It  is 
gratitude  to  the  Bonzes,  who  had  received  him  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  palace,  once  the 
in  his  distress,  and  assigned  them  a  revenue  general   autumnal  residence   of  the  kings  of 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  300  persons,  France.  It  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
under  a  chief  of  their  own  sect,  whom  he  con-  and  considerably  improved  by  Louis  XIV.  and 
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yV.    Itisavaat  irregular  pile  of  build iug;  8ur*  greatest,  is  the  most  singularly  original  of  all 

rounded  by  the  fore.<t  of  Foutainbleau,  anciently  the  writers  of  tlie  age  of  Louis  Xi  V.  the  most  an 

called  the  forest  of  Bierre,  of  a  ciicular  form,  and  object  of  despair  to  imitators,  and  the   writer 

said  to  contain  26,480  acres.    The  town  and  whom  it  woula  cost  nature  most  pains  to  repnv 

chateau  stand  in  the  centre.     The  town  princi-  duce.* 

pally  consistsofone  street,  of  considerable  length.  Fontaine  L*£veqt7E,  in  the  department  of 

hither  Buonaparte  brought  the  royal  £simily  of  the  North,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Hainault, 

Spain,  and  made  a  memorable  treaty  with  them,  between  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  three  miles 

in  1807.     Here  also  he  first  resigned  his  impe-  west  of  Charleroi,  and  ten  east  of  Mons.     It  was 

rial  dignity.    The  town  is  said  to  contain  a  po-  ceded  to  France  in  1667.    Near  it  the  French 

pulation  of  9000.  were  defeated  by  the  troops  of  the  allies  under 

FONTAINE  (John  de  la),  a  celebrated  French  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  June  1794. 
poet,  was  born  at  Chateau-Thierri  in  Cham-  FONTAINES  (Peter  Francis),  a  French 
pagne,  July  8th,  1621.  At  nineteen  he  entered  critic,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1685.  At  fifteen  he 
amongst  the  Oratorians,  but  quitted  that  order  in  entered  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  at 
eighteen  months.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  on  thirty  quitted  it,  though  he  was  a  priest,  and  had 
hearing  an  ode  of  Malherbe's  read,  upon  the  a  cure  in  Normandy.  Having  excited  some  at- 
assassination  of  Henry  IV.,  he  was  so  taken  tention  at  Paris  by  his  critical  productions,  the 
with  it,  that  the  poetical  fire,  which  had  before  abb^  Bignon  in  1724  committed  to  him  the 
lain  dormant  within  him,  seemed  to  be  kindled  Journal  des  Sfavans.  In  1731  he  began  a  work 
from  that  of  Malherbe.  He  read  his  works  with  entitled  Nouvelliste  du  Pamasse,  ou  Reflexiou 
those  of  the  best  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  as  sur  les  Ouvrages  Nouveaux ;  but  only  proceeded 
well  as  the  best  compositions  in  French  and  to  two  volumes;  the  work  having  been  sup- 
Italian.  Some  time  afterwards  he  married  a  pressed  by  autliority,  from  the  incessant  corn- 
daughter  of  a  lieutenant-general,  a  relation  of  plaints  of  authors  ridiculed  therein.  In  1735  he 
the  great  Racine.  This  young  lady  was  remark-  obtained  a  new  privilege  for  a  periodical  pro- 
able  for  the  delicacy  of  her  wit,  and  Fontaine  duction  entitled.  Observations  sur  les  Ecrits 
never  composed  any  work  without  consulting  Modemes;  which,  after  continuing  to  thirty-three 
her.  The  famous  duchess  of  Bouillon,  niece  volumes,  was  suppressed  in  1733.  Yet  in  1744 
to  cardinal  Mazarine,  being  exiled  to  Chateau-  he  published  anotner  weekly  paper,  called  Ju^ 
Thierri,  took  particular  notice  of  Fontaine.  Xjpon  mens  sur  les  Ouvrages  Nouveaux  which  pro- 
ber recall,  he  followed  her  to  Paris,  where  he  ob-  ceeded  to  eleven  volumes ;  the  last  two  being 
tained  a  pension,  and  met  with  many  friends  and  completed  by  other  hands.  In  1745  he  was 
patrons  at  court.  She  took  him  to  live  at  her  attacked  with  a  disorder  in  the  breast  which 
house,  where,  divested  of  domestic  concerns,  he  ended  in  a  dropsy  that  proved  fatal  in  five 
cultivated  an  acouaintance  with  all  the  great  weeks.  The  abb^  de  la  Porte,  published,  in 
men  of  the  age.  It  was  his  custom,  after  he  was  1757,  L'Esprit  de  TAbbb  des  Fontaines,  in  4 
fixed  at  Paris,  to  go  every  year,  in  September,  vols.  12mo.  with  his  Life,  a  catalogue  of  hi> 
to  Chateau-Thierri,  and  visit  his  wife,  carrying  works,  and  of  writings  against  him. 
with  him  Racine,  Despreaux,  Chapelle,  and  other  FO'NTAN  EL,  n.  t.  Vt.finUaneUe.  An  issue  ; 
celebrated  writers.  After  the  death  of  M.  de  la  a  discharge  opened  in  the  body, 
^u 'f^^  H.  ^  ""^^^  '  v^""  England,  parti-  ^  1^^^^,^^  .^^jcct  to  hot  deflanon..  w.. 
cularly  by  St.  Evremond,  who  promised  hmi  all  ^ ^bed  to  a  f<mumel  in  her  ann. 
the  comforts  of  life ;  but  the  difficulty  of  learning  Wlwrnnm 
English,  and  the  liberality  of  the  duke  of  Bur-  T7r*xT»rA»xTOT^  t?  *u  e  ^i 
gundy,  prevented  hb  yoy^e-    About  the  end  of  ,  l^^^  ^0^    «...    From  the  name  of  the 

1692  he  fell  dangeroiily  ill.  made  a  general  i'*'J'T?'    ^  ^"^i  "''*'"^*  *"*  **  *°P  "^ 

confes.ion,and,beforeheieceiyedthe«c4ment,  »»>e  head-dress.    Out  of  use. 

sent  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  Academy,  Those  old-fashioned  fontanget  rose  an  cU  above 

and  in  their  presence  declared  his  sincere  com-  ^®  ^••^^  •    '^®y  ^®"  pointed  like  steeples,  and  had 

punction  for  having  composed  his  Tales ;  a  work  ***"*«  *<*<*«  ?**««•  °^  <="P^'  ^^^^^  ^"«  fringed,  and 

which  he  said  he  could  not  reflect  upon  vrithout  ^""^S  '*'*''"  ^"'  ^^^'                            Addimm. 

the  greatest  detestation.    He  survived  this  illness  FONTENAY    (John  Baptist   Blain  DeX  a 

two  years,  living  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  painter  of  fruits  and  flowers,  bom  at  Caen  in 

and  died  13th  of  March  1695,  aged  seventy-four.  1654.    Louis  XIV.  gave  him  a  pension,  and  an 

He  had  one  son  by  his  wife  in  1660.    At  the  apartment  in  the  Louvre.     His  fruits  and  floweis 

age  of  fourteen  he  put  him  into  the  hands  of  M.  have  all  the  freshness  of  nature ;  the  very  dew 

de  Harlay,  the  first  president,  recommending  to  seems  to  trickle  down  their  stalks,  with  all   the 

him  his  education  and  fortune.    Having  been  a  lustre  and  transparency  of  the  diamond,  Mrbile 

long  time  without  seeing  him,  he  happened  to  the  insects  upon  them  seem  perfectly  alive.     1  (e 

meet  him  one  day  visiting,  without  recollecting  died  at  Paris  in  1715. 

him,  and   mentioned  to  the  company  that  he  Fo^TENAY,  ci-devant  Le-Comte,  the  capital 

thought  that  young  man  had  a  good  deal  of  wit.  of  the  department  of  the  Vendue,  seated  in  a  ftr- 

When  they  told  him  it  was  his  own  son,  he  an-  tile  vale  on  the  Vendue,  and  containing  about 

swered,  <Ha?  truly,  I  am  glad  of  it.'.    His  de-  6600  inhabitants.    It  has  a  good  trade  in  cattle, 

scendants  were  before  the  revolution,  exempted  mules,  woollen  cloths,   &c.,  with  three  annual 

in  France  from  all  taxes  and  impositions.    Ac-  fairs.    It  lies  near  the  sea,  twenty-eight  miles 

cording  to  D'Alembert,  Fontaine,  <  if  not  the  north-east  of  Rochelle 
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FONTANA  fFelix),  a  distinguished  Italian  but,  it  being  there  found  inferior  to  the  nrepaia- 
physiologist  and  philosopher,  was  l>om  15th  of  tions  already  existing  in  the  Ecole  de  Medicine, 
April  1730,  at  Poniarolo,  in  the  Tyrol.  it  was  sent  to  Montpelier.    Fontanawas  latterly 

He  began  his  education  at  Roveredo,  and  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  colossal  model 
pursued  it  in  the  schools  of  Verona  and  Parma ;  of  a  man,  built  up  anatomically  of  all  his  com- 
whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  uni-  ponent  parts,  represented  in  wood;  but  this  de- 
Tersities  of  Padua  and  Bologna.  He  then  sign  he  never  completed.  Wearing  the  habit  of 
▼isited  Rome,  and  Florence,  where  he  obtained  an  ecclesiastic  (though  he  never,  we  believe,  took 
from  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  then  grand  duke  of  orders),  Fontana  was  called  abb^,  and  treated 
Tuscany,  the  appointment  of  professor  of  philo-  with  great  respect  by  the  French  generals  on  their 
sophy  at  Pisa ;  out  the  grand  duke  Peter  Leopold  irruptions  into  Tuscany  in  1799 ;  a  circumstance 
(abo  afterwaids  emperor)  invited  him  to  settle  which  gave  rise  to  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his 
at  Florence,  and  gave  him  an  establishment  as  Imperial  patrons,  and  he  was  for  a  short  time  im- 
fi:iico  or  naturalist,  and  director  of  the  cabinet  prisoned,  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  Austrian 
of  natural  history  to  his  household.  In  1757  authorities.  His  last  illness  arose  from  a  fall 
Fontana  engazed  in  an  investigation,  tending  to  from  his  horse,  in  January  1806 :  he  died  the  9th 
confirm  the  doctrines  of  Haller  respecting  the  of  March  of  that  year,  and  was  buried  near  the 
irritability  of  the  muscles,  considered  as  a  dis-  tomb  of  Galileo,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
tinct  inherent  quality  of  those  organs,  and  Haller    Florence. 

published  several  of  his  letters  as  a  part  of  his  Fontana  (George),  a  distinguished  Italian  ma- 
own  Memoiresupon  that  subject,  Florence,  1775.  thematician,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
One  of  the  most  important  of  Fontana's  works  in  1735,  and  educated  at  Roveredo  and  Rome, 
is  his  Ricerche  fisicne  sopra  '1  veneno  della  vi-  where  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Pia  Schola. 
pera,  Lucca,  1767;  containing  a  great  variety  He  early  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  marquis 
of  experiments,  calculated  to  show  that  the  poi-  Julio  Fagnani,  who  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for 
son  or  the  viper  acts  by  mixing  with  the  blood,  the  mathematics.  In  1763  count  de  Firmiairap- 
and  destroying  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  to  pointed  him  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics, 
which  it  is  conveyed.  In  1766  our  author  pub-  and  director  of  the  library,  at  Pavia.  Five  years 
lished  an  essay  entitled  Nuove  Osservazioni  after,  he  succeeded  Boscovitch  in  the  chair  of  ma- 
sopra  i  Globetti  rossi  del  Sangue,  confuting  the  thematics,  and  filled  it  with  the  greatest  reputa- 
assertions  which  had  lately  been  advanced  by  tion  during  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1796  he  was 
Delia  Torre,  respecting  the  complicated  struc-  appointed  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  of 
ture  and  changes  of  form  of  the  globules  of  the  the  Cisalpine  republic.  After  the  battle  of  Ma- 
blood.  In  the  next  year  Osservazioni  sopra  la  rengo,  having  become  professor  emeritus  of  the 
Ruggine  del  Grano,  describing  an  animalcule  university,  he  removea  to  Milan.  Oil  the  new 
like  an  eel,  to  which  he  attributes  the  rust  of  organization  of  the  republic  of  Italy,  he  became 
coin.  There  is  also  a  Lettre  sur  Vergot.  Joum.  a  member  of  the  electoral  college  De*  Dotti ;  but, 
Phys.  VII.  p.  42.  The  Lettera  sopra  le  Ida-  in  the  midst  of  his  literary  and  political  labors, 
tidi  e  le  Tenie,  Opuscoli  Scelti.  VI.  p.  108,  was  seized  by  a  violent  fever,  wnich  caused  his 
Milan,  1783,  contains  an  account  of  the  hydatids  death,  August  the  24th,  1803. 
which  produce  the  symptoms  of  vertigo  in  sheep.        FONTANES  (M.  de),  a  political  writer  and 

Fontana  entered  also  minutely,  but  not  very  member  of  the  French  Institute,  was  bom  of  a 
accurately,  into  the  chemical  discoveries  which  noble  family  at  Mort  in  1761.  He  edited  in 
occupied  so  much  attention  throughout  Europe  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  a 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  seems  journal,  entitled  The  Moderator,  and  after  the 
to  have  had  the  merit  of  first  applying  the  disco-  fall  of  Robespierre  joined  La  Harpe  and  others 
veries  of  Priestley  respecting  nitric  oxide  to  the  in  Le  Memorial,  which  was,  together  with  about 
examination  of  the  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  forty  more  of  the  same  description,  suppressed 
by  means  of  the  eudiometer.  This  is  the  subject  by  the  National  Convention  on  the  6th  of 
of  his  Descrizione  e  list  di  alcuni  stromenti  per  September,  1797,  the  proprietors,  editors,  &c., 
misurar  la  salnbritil  dell'  aria,  8vo.  Flor.  1774,  being  all  included  in  a  common  sentence  of  ba- 
4to.  1775;  and  it  is  further  illustrated  in  his  nishment.  M.  de  Fontanes  now  came  to  Eng- 
Recherches  Physiques  sur  la  Nature  de  TAir  land,  where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  M. 
Dephlogistiqu^etderAirNitreux,8vo.  Par.  1776.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  company  with  whom  he 
The  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1779,  p.  187,  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  joined 
contain  his  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Messrs.  Ronald  and  La  Harpe  in  conducting 
the  Inflammable  Air  breathed  by  various  Ani-  the  Mercure  de  France.  Shortly  after  he  ob- 
mals,  consisting  of  a  repetition  of  Scheele's  at-  tained  a  seat  in  the  corps  legislatif,  of  which 
tempt  to  breathe  hydrogen  gas.  To  the  Memoirs  body  he  became  the  president.  In  1808  he  was 
of  ue  Italian  Society  Fontana  also  contributed  appointed  grand-master  of  the  university  of 
several  short  essays.  Paris;  and,  in  1814,  possessing  the  dignity  of  a 

In  1790  our  author  remarks  that  his  chemical  senator,  he  made  a  decided  speech  in  favor  of  the 
pursuits  had,  of  late,  been  interrupted  by  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  He  was  placed  on 
attention  required  for  the  completion  of  his  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  constitutional 
wax  models  of  anatomical  subjects,  and  by  the  charter;  and,  on  the  re-establishment  of  that 
duplicates  which  he  was  preparing  for  the  ca-  body,  raised  to  the  peerage.  M.  de  Fontaines 
binet  of  Vienna  at  the  reouest  of  the  emperor.  At  died  at  Paris,  March  17th,  1821. 
a  later  period,  a  series  ot  copies  of  these  models  FONTENELLE  (Bernard  de),  a  celebrated 
was  ordered  by  Buonaparte  to  be  sent  to  Paris;  French  author,  bom  in  1657.  He  discharged 
Vol.  IX.— Paet  2.  2  0 
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the  office  of  perpema*  secretary  to  the  Academy  F.  antipyretica,  with   purple   aldks.     The 

of  Sciences  above  forty  years  with  universal  ap-  Scandinavians  line  the  insides  of  their  chimneys 

plause ;  and  his  History  of  that  Academy  throws  with  this  moss,  to  defend  them  against  the  fire  ; 

great  light  upon  their  memoirs.    In  his  poetical  for,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  other  mosses,  it  is 

performances,  and  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  difficult  of  combustion. 

the  spirit  of  Voiture  was   discernible,  though  FOOD,  n.f.      \     Gr.  BorcAy;  Low  German, 

more  extended   and  more  philosophical.    His  Food'ful,  iKJ^'.  >f ode,  ot  foder ;  Sax.  pS'san; 

Plurality  of  Worlds  is   a  singular   work,   the  Food'y,  adj.      j  Dutch,  veeden,  to  feed ;  Scot, 

design  of  which  was  to  present  that  part  of  phi-  feed.    The  general  term  for  what  is  eaten :  regi- 

losopby  to  view  in  a  pleasing  dress.      In  his  men  and  diet  are  specific ;  both  are  particular 

advanced  years,  he  published  comedies,  which  modes  of  living:  the  latter  respects  the  quality  of 

were  little  fitted  to  the  stage ;  and  An  Apology  food ;  the  former  the  quantity,  as  well  as  quality, 

for  Des  Cartes's  Vortices.    Voltaire,  who  de-  Food  specifies  no  circumstances,  and  is  appli* 

dares  him  to  have  been  the  most  universal  genius  cable  to  all  living  creatures.  SeeCrabbe.  Food, 

the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  produced,  says,  'We  then,  is  victuals ;  provision  for  the  mouth;  any 

must  excuse  his  comedies,  on  account  of  his  thing  that  nourishes :  the  adjectives  signify  full 

age,  and  his  Cartesian  opinions,  as  they  were  of  f(x>d;  plenteous:  eatable;  fit  for  food, 

those  of  his  youth.'  He  died  in  1756,  nearly  100  Worldely/«fa  and  .ostenaunce  I  desire  none  ; 

y^'^vJii'^^T^^r       .„          ^^            .     ^    ^  Soche  living  a«  I  finde,  ioch  woll  take, 

FONTENOY,avillageofFrance,  mthedepart-  Rotes  that  growen  on  the  craggy  atone 

ment  of  Yonne,  and  ci-devant  duchy  of  Bur-  Shal  me  loffifte  with  water  of  the  lake, 

gundy,  remarkable  for  a  bloody  battle,  in  841,  Ckmteer.  Lametu  of  Mary  Magddemt, 

between  the  Germans  and  the  French,  in  which  On  my  kneee  I  beg, 

the  Germans  were  defeated,  and  above  100,000  Thatyoa'U  voachiafe  me  raiment*  bed,  and/oorf. 

men  killed.    It  lies  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Shakxpecrt* 

Auxerre.  ^^'  ™®  "^^^^  moiiick ;  loosicX,  mooiyfxd 

FONTEVRAULD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  °'  ^  ^^^  *"**«  »«*  ^'>^«-     ^*'-  ^*^^9  <^  CUopairm. 

department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  and  late  pro  «.    ^  ?  dear  son  Bdgar. 

vince  of  Anjou  ;   famous  for  its  abbey,  in  the  i^-^f/u  .  r     f        Jt     •    '^*  '^' 

church  of  which  several  kings  and  queens  of  ?d  wy  i  ^ad  I^^^ 

England  lie  interred.    It  is  six  miles  south-cast  To  veeieli,  wineehedWw:        * 

of  Saumur,  and  160  south-west  of  Paris.  And  into  well^wed  sacks  poured /berfy  meal. 

FoNTEVRAULO,  or  FftONTEVAUX,  Obder  OF,  io  Chapmmk. 

ecclesiastical  history,  a  religious  order  instituted  Under  my  lowly  roof  thov  hast  voachiafed 

by   Robert   d'Arbrissel,  about  the   end   of  the  To  enter,  and  these  earthly  fruits  to  taste  ; 

eleventh  century ;  taken  under  the  protection  of  Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so, 

the  holy  see,  by  pope  Pascal  II.  in  1106  ;    con-  As  that  more  willingly  thou  coold'st  not  seem 

firmed  by  a  bull  in  1113,  and  invested  by  his  ^*  heaven's  high  feasts  t'  have  fed.           MOnm. 

successors  with  extraordinary  privileges.    The  They  give  vAfood,  which  may  with  nectar  vie, 

chief  of  this  order  is  a  female,  who  is  appointed  ^^^  ^•^  ^^  ^^^  ^*  »^»^  •»»  wpply.     WaUm. 

to  inspect  both  the  monks  and  the  nuns.     It  is  There  Tityns  was  to  see,  who  took  his  birth 

divided  into  four  provinces,  which  are  those  of  "^^^  heaven,  his  nursing  from  the/M4^  earth. 

France,  Aquitaine,  Auvergne,  and  Br^tagne,  in  Dryden, 

each  of  which  they  have  several  priories.  Fooo.  Although  in  the  article  Alxmeitt  we 

FONTICULUS,  or  Fovtanella,  in  sur^ry,  bave  presented  the  reader  with  extensive  Tables 

an  issue,  seton,  or  small  ulcer,  made  to  eliminate  of  human  food,  and  in  that  of  Medicike  and 

the  latent  corruption  of  the  body.  Stomach  purpose  to  treat  more  fully  of  the  modem 

FONTINALIA,  or  Fontanalia,  in  antiquity,  theories  of  digestion,  we  feel    disposed   here 

areligiousfeasthejdamong  the  Romans  in  honor  to  offet    for  the  benefit  of  our  unprofessional 

of  the  deities  who  presided  over  fountains  or  readers  some  general  observations  on  the  subject 

r'ngs.     Varro  says,  it  was  the  custom  to  visit  of  diet,  in  £e  course  of  which  we  shall  be 

wells  on  those  days,  and  to  cast  crowns  into  largely  indebted  to  the  late  valuable  work  of  Dr. 

fountains.    Scaliger,  in  his  conjectures  on  Varro,  Paris  on  this  subject. 

takes  this  not  to  be  a  feast  of  fountains  in  general.  The  most  remarkable  distinction  of  foods,  in 

as  Festus  insinuates,  but  of  the  fountain  which  a  medical  view,  is  into  tliose  which  are  alr^y 

had  a  temple  at  Rome,  near  the  Porta  Capena,  assimilated  into  the  animal  nature,  and  such  as 

called  also  Porta  Fontinalis ;  and  that  ot  this  are  not    Of  the  first  kind  are  animal  substances 

fountain  Cicero  speaks  in  his  second  book  De  in  general ;  which,  if  not  entirely  similar,  are 

Legibus.    llie  fontinaUa  were  held  on  the  13th  nearly  so,  to  our  nature.    The  second  compr&- 

of  October.  heods  vegetables,  which  are  much  more  di£Bcultly 

FONTINALIS,  water  moss,  in  botany,    a  assimilated.    But  as  the  nourishment  of  all  ani- 

genus  of  the  natural  order  of  musci,  belonging  to  mals,  even  those  which  live  on  other  animals, 

9ie  cxyptogamia  class.    The  anthera  is  hooded ;  can  be  traced  originally  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

the  calyptra,  or  covering  of  the  anthera,  sessile,  it  is  plain,  that  the  principle  of  all  nourishment 

enclosed  in  a  perichctium  or  empalement  of  leaf-  is  in  vegetables.    Though  there  is  perhaps  no 

lets  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  plant  vegetable  which  does  not  afibrd  nourishment  to 

There  are  four  species,  all  natWes  of  Britain,  somespeciesofanimal or  other;  yet, with  regard 

They  grow  on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  and  on  the  to  mankind,  a  very  considerable  distinction  is  to 

trunks  of  trees.    The  most  remarkable^  is  the  be  made.    Those  vegetables  which  are  of  a  mild 
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bland,  tgreeable  taite,  yield  proper  nomiahment ;  variety  in  food  t  Is  it  necfssaiy  and  allowable^ 
while  those  of  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  nauseous  or  uniTeraally  hurtful  ?  Variety  of  a  certain 
4aste  are  generally  improper.  We  use»  indeed,  kind  seems  necessary;  as  Testable  and  animal 
aeveml  acnd  safastances  as  food ;  bat  the  mild,  foods  have  their  mutual  advantages,  tending  to 
the  bland,  and  palatable,  are  in  the  largeit  pro-  correct  each  other.  Another  variety,  which  is 
portion  in  almost  every  vegetable.  Sudi  as  are  ve^  proper,  is  that  of  liquid  and  solid  food, 
very  acrid,  and  at  the  same  time  of  an  aromatic  which  should  be  so  managed  as  to  temper  each 
nature,  are  not  used  as  food,  but  as  spices  or  other ;  for  liquid  food,  especially  of  the  vegetable 
condiments  which  answer  the  purposes  of  medi^  kind,  is  too  ready  to  pass  off  before  it  is  properly 
eiae  rather  than  any  thing  ebe.  sometimes,  in-  assimilated,  while  solid  food  makes  a  long  stay. 
deed,  acrid  and  bitter  vegetables  seem  to  be  ad-  But  this  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  question, 
mitteid  as  food.  Thus  celery  and  endive  are  used  whether  variety  of  the  same  kind  is  necessary  or 
in  common  food,  though  both  are  substances  of  proper,  as  in  animal  foods,  beef,  fish,  fowl,  &c. 
considerable  acrimony ;  but  they  are  previously  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  inconveni- 
blanched,  which  almost  totally  destroys  their  ence  arising  firiom  this  mixture  or  difficulty  of  as- 
acrimony.  Or,  if  we  employ  other  acrid  sub-  similation,  provided  •  a  moderate  quantity  be 
stances,  we  generally,  in  a  great  measure,  de-  taken.  When  any  inconvenience  does  arise,  it 
prive  them  of  their  acrimony  by  boiling.  In  probably  proceeds  from  this,  that  one  of  the  par- 
different  countries  the  same  plants  grow  with  ticular  substances  in  the  mixture,  when  taken  by 
different  degrees  of  acrimony.  Thus,  garlic  sel-  itself,  would  produce  the  same  effects ;  and  in- 
dom  enters  our  food ;  but  in  the  southern  coun-  deed  it  would  appear,  that  this  effect  is  not 
tries,  where  the  plants  grow  more  mild,  they  are  heightened  by  the  mixture,  but  properly  obviated 
frequently  used  for  that  purpose.  The  plant  by  it  There  are  few  exceptions  to  this,  if  any, 
which  fornishescassada,  being  very  acrimonious,  e.  g.  taking  a  large  proportion  of  acescent  sub- 
and  even  poisonous  in  its  recent  state,  affords  an  stances  with  milk.  The  coldness,  &c.,  acidity, 
instance  of  the  necessity  of  preparing  acrid  sub-  flatulency,  &c.,  may  u>pear;  and  it  b  possible 
stances  even  in  the  hot  countries ;  and  there  are  that  the  coagulum,  nom  Uie  acescency  of  the 
other  plants,  such  as  arum  roots,  which  are  so  ex-  vegetables  being  somewhat  stronger  induced, 
ceedingly  acrimonious  in  their  natural  state,  that  may  give  occasion  to  too  long  retention  in  the 
they  cannot  be  swallowed  with  safety;  yet,  stomach,  and  to  acidity  in  too  great  degree. 
when  deprived  of  that  acrimony,  afford  good  Again,  the  mixture  of  fish  and  milk  often  occa- 
nonrishment.  sions  inconvenience.    The  theory  of  this  is  dif- 

Animal  food,  although  it  gives  strength,  yet  ficult,  though,  from  universal  consent,  it  must 
loads  the  body ;  and  Hippocrates  long  ago  ob-  certaiply  be  just. '  Can  we  suppose  that  fish 
served,  that  the  athletic  haoit,  by  a  small  increase,  gives  occasion  to  such  a  coagulum  asrunnet? 
was  exposed  to  the  greatest  hazards.  In  the  If  it  does  so,  it  may  produce  bad  effects.  Be- 
first  stage  of  life  animal  food  is  seldom  necessary  sides,  fishes  approach  somewhat  to  vegetables,  in 
to  give  strength ;  in  manhood,  when  we  are  ex-  giving  little  stimulus;  and  are  accused  of  the 
poaed  lo  active  scenes,  it  is  more  proper ;  and  in  same  bad  effects  as  these,  viz.  bringing  on  the 
the  decline  of  life  a  considerable  proportion  of  cold  fit  of  fever.  Thus  much  may  be  said  for 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  vigor.  There  variety.  But  it  has  also  its  disadvantages, 
axe  some  diseases,  says  Dr  Cullen,  which  come  provoking  to  gluttony ;  this  and  the  art  of  cook- 
on  in  the  decay  of  life,  that  are  at  least  aggravated  ery  making  men  take  in  more  than  they  properly 
by  it :  among  these  he  ranks  the  gout  as  the  can  digest ;  and  hence,  perhaps  very  justly, 
most  remarkable.  But  the  Ute  Dr.  Brown,  from  physicians  have  almost  universally  recommended 
repeated  experience,  found  that  the  gout  was  simplicity  (»f  diet ;  for,  in  spite  of  rules,  man's 
highly  aggravated  by  vegetable  food,  and  that  eating  will  only  be  measurea  by  his  appetite,  and 
aiuinal  food  was  the  most  proper  regimen  in  that  satiety  is  sooner  produced  by  one  than  by  many 
disease,  and  all  others  arising  from  debility.  It  substances.  But  this  is  so  fiir  from  being  an 
is  allowed,  however,  on  all  hands,  by  the  friends  argument  against  variety,  that  it  is  one  for  it ;  as 
of  both  the  old  and  neiv  systems  of  medicine,  that  the  best  way  of  avoiding  a  foil  meal  of  animal 
animal  food,  although  it  gives  strength,  is  yet  of  food,  and  its  bad  effects,  is  by  introducing  a 
some  hazard  to  the  constitution,  which,  by  the  quantity  of  vegetables.  Another  means  of  pre- 
firequent  repetition  of  this  stimulus,  is  sooner  ex-  venting  the  bad  effects  of  animal  food  is  to  take 
hausted  tlum  by  a  diet  chiefly  vegetable.  There-  a  kirge  proportion  of  liquid ;  and  hence  the  bad 
fore  it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether  we  should  effects  of  animal  food  are  less  felt  ic  Scotland 
desire  this  high  degree  of  bodily  strength,  with  on  account  of  their  drinking  much  with  it, 
all  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  attending  it.  and  using  brolihs,  which  are  at  once  excellent 
Those  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  mental  re-  correctors  of  animal  food  and  prpventives  of 
aeard^  and  not  exposed  to  much  bodily  labor,  gluttony. 

sboald  avoid  an  excess  of  animal  food.    But  m       Dr.  Paris  thus  compares'  the  relative'  advan- 

nervous  disorders,  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  tages  of  an  animal  and  vegeMk  diet,  particularly 

cases,  and  in  general  all  diseases  arising  from  in  this    country.      '  As   every  description  of 

weakness,  fresh  animal  tood^  given  frequently,  food,'  says  he,  *  whether  derivea  from  the  animal 

and  not  in  too  great  quantities,  either  in  the  form  or  vegetable  kingdom,  is  converted  into  blood,  it 

of  soup,  or  that  of  a  steak,  will  be  found  a  much  may  be  inferred  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  all 

more  speedy  and  efiectual  restorative.  aliments  must  be  virtually  the  same ;  and  that 

Another  question,  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  has  the  several  species  can  only  differ  from  each 

been  much  agitated,  viz.  What  are  the  effects  of  other  in  the  quantity  of  nutriment  th^  afford, 

2  O  X 
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in  the  comparative  degree  of  stimulus  they  im>  flesh  and  milk  ;  but,  before  any  v^id  amdosioa 
part  to  the  organs  through  which  they  pass,  and  can  be  deduced  from  this  circumstance^  the  habits 
in  the  proportion  of  vital  energy  they  require  of  the  people  must  be  compared  with  those  ol 
for  their  assimilation.    Were  the  degree  of  ex-  their  descendants.    The  history  of  later  times 
citement  which  attends  the  digestion  of  a  meal  will  furnish  us  with  a  satisfactory  answer  to  those 
commensurate  with  the  labor  imposed  upon  the  who  den/  the  necessity  of  vegetable  aliment. 
organs  which  perform  it,  less  irritation  and  heat  We  learn  from  the  London  bills,  that  scurvy 
would   attend  the  digestion  of  animal  than  of  raged  to  such  an  excess  in  the  seveoteenth  ceotury 
vegetable  food ;  for,  in  the  one  case,  the  aliment  as  to  have  occasioned  a  very  great  mortality :  at 
already  possesses  a  composition  analogous  to  that  this  period  the  art  of  gardening  had  not  long 
of  the  structure  which  it  is  designed  to  supply,  been   introduced.      It  appears  that  the    most 
and  requires  little  more  than  division  and  aepu-  common  articles  of  the  kitchen  garden,  such  ua 
ration;  whereas,  in  the  other,  a  complicated  se-  cabbages,  w-^re  not  cultivated  in  England  until 
ries  of  decompositions  and  recompositions  must  the  reign  of  Catharine  of  Arragon;  indeed,  we 
be  effected  before  the  matter  can  be  animalised,  or  are  told  that  this  queen  could  not  procure  a 
assimilated  to  the  body.    But  the  digestive  fever,  salad  until  a  gardener  was  sent  for  from  the  Ne- 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  that  expression,  therlands  to  raise  it.    Since  the  change  thus 
and  the  complexity  of  the  alimentary  changes,  happily  introduced  into  our  diet,  the  ravages  of 
would  appear,  in  every  case,  to  bear  an  inverse  the  scurvy  are  unknown.    It  follows,  then,  that 
relation  to  each  other.    This  must  depend  upon  in  our  climate  a  diet  of  animal  food  cannot,  with 
the  fact  of  animal  food  affording  a  more  highly  safety,  be  exclusively  employed.    It  is  too  hij^y 
animalised  chyle,  or  a  greater  proportion  of  that  stimulant ;  the  springs  of  life  are  urged  on  too 
principle  which  is  essentially  nutritive,  as  well  as  fast ;    and  disease  necessarily  follows.     There 
upon  the  immediate  stimulus  which  the  alimen-  may,  nevertheless,  exist  certain  states  of  the  sys- 
tary  nerves  receive  from  its  contact.    In  hot  tem  which  require  such  a  preternatural  stimulus; 
countries  therefore,  or  during  the  heats  of  sum-  and  the  physician  may,  therefore,  confine  his 
mer,  we  are  instinctively  led  to  prefer  vegetable  patient  to  an  animal  regimen  with  as  much  pR>> 
food ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  inhab-  priety  as  he  would  prescribe  opium,  or  any  other 
itants  of  tropical  climates  select  a  diet  of  this  remedy.     By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  exclu- 
description :    the  Brahmins  in  India,  and  the  sive  use  of  vegetable  food  may  be  shown  to  be 
people  of  the  Canary  Islands,  Brasils,  &c.,  live  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
almost  entirely  on  herbage,  grains,  and  roots,  dietetics,  and  to  be  incapable  of  conveying  a 
while  those  of  the  north  use  little  besides  animal  nourishment  sufficiently  stimulating  for  the  active 
food.    On  account  of   the   superior  nutritive  exertions  which  belong  to  our  present  civilised 
power  of  animal  matter,  it  is  equally  evident  condition.    Atthe  same  timeit^ustbealiowwl, 
that  the  degree  of  bodily  exertion,  or  exercise,  that  an  adherence  to  vegetable  diet  is  usually 
sustained  by  an  individual  should  not  be  over-  productive  of  far  less  evil  than  that  which  fol- 
looked  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  proportion  in  lows  the  use  of  an  exclusively  animal  regimen.' 
which  animal  and  vegetable  food  should  be        Dr.  Paris  quotes  some  curious  experiments 
mixed.     Persons  of  sedentary  habits  are  op-  made  by  M.  Majendie  to  ascertain  the  relative 
pressed,  and  ultimately  become  diseased,  from  quantities  of  azote  (nitrogen)  yielded  by  animal 
the  excess  of  nutriment  which  a  full  diet  of  and  vegetable  food.    '  He  took  a  small  dog  of 
animal  food  will  occasion  ;  such  a  condition,  by  three  years  old,  fat,  and  in  good  health,  and  put 
some  process  not  understood,  is  best  corrected  it  to  feed  upon  sugar  alone,  and  gave  it  distilled 
by  acescent  vegetables.    It  is  well  known  that  water  to  drink :  it  had  as  much  as  it  chose  of 
artizans  and  laborers,  in  the  confined  manufac-  both.    It  appeared  very  well  in  this  way  of  living 
lories  of  large  towns,  suffer  prodigiously  in  th«ir  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  days ;  it  was  brisk, 
health  whenever  a  failure  occurs  in  the  crops  of  active,  ate  eagerly,  and  drank  in  its  usual  man- 
common  fruits;  this  &ct  was  remarkably  striking  ner.    It  began  to  get  thin  in  the  second  vreek, 
in  the  years  1804  and  1805.    Young  children  although  its  appetite  continued  good,  and  it  took 
and  growing  youths  generally  thrive  upon  a  ge-  about  six  or  eight  ounces  of  sugar  in  twenty-four 
ncrous  diet  of  animal  food ;  the  excess  of  nu-  hours.     Its  alvine  excretions  were  neither  fre- 
tritive  matter  is  consumed  in  the  development  quent  nor  copious ;  that  of  the  urine  was  very 
of  the  body,  and,  if  properly  digested,  imparts  abundant.    In  the  third  week  its  leanness  in- 
strength  without  repletion.     Adults  and    old  creased,  ita  strength  diminished,  the  animal  lost 
persons  comparatively  require  but  a  small  pro-  its  liveliness,  and  its  appetite  declined.    At  Ihis 
portion  of  aliment,  unless  the  nutritive  move-  period  there  was  developed  upon  one  eye,  and 
ment  be  accelerated  by  violentexercise  and  hard  then  on  the  other,  a  small  ulceration  on  the  centre 
labor.  of  the  transparent  cornea;  it  increased  very 
I  Those  who  advocate  the  exclusive  value  of  quickly,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  more  than  a 
animal  food,  and  deny  the  utility  of  its  admixture  line  in  diameter;  its  depth  increased  in  the  same 
with  vegetable  matter,  adduce  m  proof  of  their  proportion ;  the  cornea  was  very  soon  entirely 
system  the  rude  health  and  Herculean  strength  perforated,  and  the  humors  of  the  eye  ran  ouL 
of  our  hardy  ancestors.    The  British  aborigines.  This  singular  phenomenon   was  accompanied 
when  first  visited  by  the  Romans,  certainly  do  with  an  abundant  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the 
not  appear  to  have  been  conversant  with  the  cul-  eyelids.  It,  however,  became  weaker  and  weaker, 
tivation  of  the  ground,  and  according  to  the  and  lost  its  strength;  and,  though  Che  animal 
early  writers,  Cesar,  Strabo,  Diodorus,'  Siculus,  ate  from  three  to  Tomx  ounces  of  sugar  per  day, 
and  others,  their  principal  subsistence  was  on  it  became  so  weak  that  it  could  neither  cnew  nor 
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swallow  ;  for  the  same  reason  eveiy  other  motion  Class  IX.    Acidulous  AlimenU. — Oranges,  ap- 

was  impossible.     It  expired  the  thirty-second  pies,  and  other  acescent  fruits. 

day  of  the  experiment.    M.  Majendie  opened  To  these  we  may  add  condiments;  snch  as 

the  animal  with  every  suitable  precaution.    He  salt,  the  Tarieties  of  pepper,  mustard,  horse- 

ibund  a  total  want  of  fat ;  the  muscles  were  re-  radish,  vinegar,  &c. 

duced  more  than  five-sixths  of  their  ordinaiy  In  classing  the  different  species  of  potations, 

size ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  also  much  we  may,  in  like  manner,  be  governed  by  the 

diminished  in  volume,  and  strongly  contracted,  chemical  composition  which  distinguishes  them. 

The  gall  and  urinary  bladders  were  distended  by  They  may  be  arranged  under  four  divisions,  viz. 

their  proper  fluids,  which  M.  Chevreul  was  Class!.   Water. — Spring,  nver,  well  water,  &c. 

called  upon  to  examine.     That  distinguished  Class  II.     The  Juica  and  InfmUms  of  Vege- 

chemist  round  in  them  nearly  all  the  characters  tablei  and  Animalt, — Whey,  tea,  coffee,  &c. 

which  belong  to  the  urine  and  bile  of  herbivo-  Class  III.     Fermented  Liquort. — Wine,  beer, 

rous  animab ;  that  is,  that  the  urine,  instead  of  &c. 

being  acid,  as  it  is  in  carnivorous  animals,  was  Class  IV.     The  Alcoholic  lAquort,  or  Spirits. — 

sensibly  alkaline,  and  did  not  present  any  trace  Alcohol,  brandy,  rum,  &c. 

of  uric  acid,  nor  of  phosphate.    The  bile  con-  *  By  cookery,*  be  says,  *  alimentary  substancei 

tained  a  considerable  portion  of  picromel;   a  undergo  a  twofold  change;  their  principles  are 

oharaeter  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  bile  of  chemically  modified,    and  their  textures  me- 

the  ox,  and,  in  general,  to  that  of  herbivorous  chanically   changed.    The  extent  and    nature, 

animals.    The  excrements  were  also  examined  however,  of  these  changes,  will  greatly  depend 

by  M.  Chevreul,  and  were  found  to  contain  very  upon  the  manner  in  which  heat  has  been  applied 

little  azote,  whereas  they  usually  furnish  a  con-  to  them ;  and  if  we  enquire  into  the  culinary 

siderable  quantity.  history  of  different  countries,  we  shall;  trace  its 

*  M.  Majendie  considered  that  such  results  re-  connexion  with  the  fuel  mostaccessible  to  them. 
quired  to  be  verified  by  new  experiments :  he  This  hct  readily  explains  the  prevaler.ce  of  the 
accordingly  repeated  them  on  otner  dogs,  but  peculiar  species  of  cookery  which  distinguishes 
always  with  the  same  conclusions.  He  ^ere-  the  French  table,  and  which  has  no  reference,  as 
fore  considered  it  proved,  that  sugar,  by  itself,  some  have  imagined,  to  the  dietetic  theory,  or 
is  incapable  of  supporting  dogs.  This  want  of  superior  refinement,  of  the  inhabitants.' 
the  nutritive  quality,  however,  might  possibly  be  By  boiling ^  according  to  this  author, '  the  prin- 
peculiar  to  sugar :  he  therefore  proceeded  to  ciples  not  propefly  soluble  are  rendered  sof^r, 
enquire,  whether  other  substances,  non-azotised,  more  pnlpy,  and,  consequently,  easier  of  diges- 
but  generally  considered  as  nutritive,  would  be  tion ;  but  the  meat,  at  the  same  time,  is  de- 
attended  with  the  same  consequences.  He  fed  prived  of  some  of  its  nutritive  properties  by  the 
two  dogs  with  olive  oil  and  distilled  water,  upon  removal  of  a  portion  of  its  soluble  constituents : 
which  they  appeared  to  live  well  for  about  fifteen  the  albumen  and  gelatin  are  also  acted  upon ;  the 
days :  but  they  afterwards  underwent  the  same  former  being  solidified,  and  the  latter  converted 
series  of  accidents,  and  died  on  the  thirty-sixth  into  a  gelatinous  substance.  If,  therefore,  our 
day  of  the  experiment.  In  these  cases,  however,  meat  be  boiled  too  long  or  too  fast,  we  shall  ob- 
the  ulceration  of  the  cornea  did  not  occur.'  tain,  where  the  albumen  predominates,  as  in 

The  result  of  these  experiments,  in  M.  Ma-  beef,  a  hard  and  indigestible  mass,  like  an  over- 

jendie's  opinion,  was,  that  the  azote  of  the  organs  boiled  egg ;  or,  where  the  gelatin  predominates, 

IS  produced  by  the  food,  and  consequently  that  as  in  young  meats,  such  as  veal,  a  gelatinous 

no  substance  which  does  not  contain  this  prin-  substance  equally   injurious  to    the  digestive 

ciple  can  support  life.    Dr.   Paris  distributes  organs.    Young  and  viscid  food,  therefore,  as 

wnai  he  calls  the  Nutrientia^  into  the  following  veal,  chickens,  &c.,  are  more  wholesoAe  when 

classes.  roasted   than  when  boiled,  and  are  easier  di- 

Class  I.     Fibrinous  Aliments. — Comprehend-  gested.    Dr.  Prout  has  very  justly  remarked^ 

ing  the  flesh  and  blood  of  various  animals,  es-  that  the  boiling  temperature  is  too  high  for  a 

pecially  such  as  have  arrived  at  puberty :  ve-  great  many  of  the  processes  of  cookintc,  and 

nison,  heef,  mutton,  hare.  that  a  lower  temperature  and  a  greater  time,  or  a 

Class  II.    Albuminous. — Eggs ;  certain  animal  species  of  infusion,  are  better  adapted  for  most 
matter.  of  them.    This  is  notorious  with  substances  in- 
Class  III.     Gelatinous  Aliments.    The  flesh  tended  to  be  stewed,  which,  even  in  cookery 
of  young  animals :  veal,  chickens,  calfs  foot,  books,  are  directed  to  be  boiled  slowly  (that  is, 
certain  fishes.  not  at  all),  and  for  a  considerable  time.    The 

Class  IV.     Fatty  and  OUy  Aliments. — Animal  ignorance  and  prejudice  existing  on  these  points 

fats,  oils,  and  butter ;  cocoa,  &c. ;  ducks,  pork,  is  very  great,  and  combated  with  difficulty ;  yet, 

geese,  eels,  &c.  when  we  take  into  account  their  importance,  and 

Class  V.     Caseous  Aliments. — The  different  how  intimately  they  are  connected  with  health, 

kinds  of  milk,  cheese,  &c.  they  wilt  be  found  to  deserve  no  small  share  of 

Class  VI.     Farinaceous  Aliments.  —  Wheat,  our  attention.    The  loss  occasioned  by  boiling 

barley,  oats,  rice,  rye,  potatoe ;  sago,  arrow-  partly  depends  upon  the  melting  of  the  fat,  but 

root,  &c.  chiefly  from  the  solution  of  the  gelatine  and  os- 

Class  VII.     Mucilaginous  Aliments. — Carrots,  mazone :  mutton  generally  loses  about  cne-fiflh, 

turnips,  asparagus,  cabbage,  &c.  and  beef  about  one-fourth,  of  its  original  weight. 

Class  VlII.    &veet  Aliments  — ^The  different  Boiling  is  particularly  applicable  tO  vegetables, 

lands  of  sugar,  figs,  dates,  &c.;  carrots.  '-cndering  them  more  soluble  in  the  stomach,  and 
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depriving  them  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  air,  work,  as  the  more  solid  contnbQtioBS  «f  oatiire 
80  injurious  to  weak  stomachs.  But,  even  in  to  the  food  of  man.  The  former  are  divided  by 
this  case,  the  operation  may  be  carried  to  an  in-  the  popular  author  whom  we  have  already  quoted 
iurious  extent;  thus,  potatoes  are  frequently  into  the  lo/me,  the  aromatic^  and  the  oify. 
boiled  to  the  state  of  a  dry,  insipid  powder,  *Salt,*  he  says,  <  appears  to  be  a  necessary  and 
instead  of  being  preserved  in  that  state  in  which  universal  stimulus  to  animated  beings ;  and  its 
the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed  are  ren-  effects  upon  the  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  king* 
dered  soft  and  gelatinous,  so  as  to  retain  their  dom  have  furnished  objects  of  the  most  inter- 
shape,  yet  be  very  easily  separated.  On  the  estipg  enquiry  to  the  physiologist,  the  chemist, 
other  hand,  the  cabbage  tribe,  aud  carrots,  are  the  physician,  and  the  agriculturist.  It  ap- 
frequently  not  boiled  long  enough,  in  which  pears  to  be  a  natural  stimulant  to  the  digestive 
state  they  are  highly  indigestible.  In  conduct-  organs  of  all  warm-blooded  animals,  and  that 
ing  this  process,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  some  at-  they  are  instinctively  led  to  immense  distances 
teotion  to  the  quality  of  the  water  employed ;  in  pursuit  of  it.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified 
thus,  mutton  boiled  in  hard  water  is  more  tender  in  the  avidity  with  which  animals  in  a  wild  state 
and  juicy  than  when  soft  water  is  used  ;  while  seek  the  salt  pans  of  Africa  and  America,  and  in 
vegetables,  on  the  contrary,  are  rendered  harder  the  difliculties  they  will  encounter  to  reach  them : 
and  less  digestible  when  boiled  in  hard  water.  this  cannot  arise  nom  accident  or  caprice,  but 

'  By  roasting  the  fibrine  is  corrugated,  the  al-  from  a  powerful  instinct,  which,  beyond  control^ 
humen  coagulated,  the  fiit  liquefied,  and  the  compels  them  to  seek,  at  all  risks,  that  which  ii 
water  evaporated.  As  the  operation  proceeds,  salubrious.  To  those  who  are  anxious  to  gain 
the  sur&ce  becomes  first  brown,  and  Uien  further  information  upou  this  curious  subject,  I 
scorched ;  and  the  tendinous  parts  are  ren-  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  a  work  eo- 
dered  softer  and  gluey.  Care  should  always  be  titled  Thoughts  on  the  Laws  relating  to  Salt,  by 
taken  that  the  meat  should  not  be  over-done,  Samuel  Parkes,  Esq.,  and  a  small  volume  by  my 
nor  ought  it  to  be  under-dressed;  for,  although  late  lamented  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  on 
in  such  a  state  it  may  contain  more  nutriment,  the  Case  of  the  Salt  Duties,  with  Proofs  and 
yet  it  will  be  less  digestible,  on  account  of  Illustrations.  We  are  all  sensible  of  the  effect 
the  density  of  its  texture.  This  fact  has  been  of  salt  on  the  human  body ;  we  know  how  un- 
satisfactorily proved  by  the  experiments  of  palatable  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  are  without 
Spallanzani ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  it.  During  the  course  of  my  professional  piao 
'  boiled,  and  roasted,  and  even  putrid  meat,  is  tice,  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  wit- 
easier  of  digestion  than  raw.'  Animal  matter  nessing  the  evils  which  have  attended  an  absti- 
loses  more  by  roasting  than  by  boiling :  it  has  nenoe  from  salt.  In  my  examination  before  a 
been  stated  above,  that  by  this  latter  process  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1818, 
mutton  loses  one-fifth,  and  beef  one-fourtn ;  but  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the 
by  roasting,  these  meats  lose  about  one-third  of  laws  respecting  the  salt  duties,  I  stated,  from  my 
their  weight.  In  roasting,  the  loss  aiises  from  own  experience,  the  bad  effects  of  a  diet  oif 
the  melting  out  of  the  fat,  and  the  evaporating  unsalted  fish,  and  the  injury  which  the  poorer 
of  the  water;  but  the  nutritious  matter  remains  classes,  in  many  districts,  sustained  in  their  nealth 
condensed  in  the  cooked  solid ;  whereas,  in  from  an  inability  to  procure  this  essential  condi- 
boiliuir,  the  gelatine  is  partly  abstracted.  Roast  ment.  •!  had  some  years  ago  a  gentleman  of 
are,  therefore,  more  nutritive  than  boiled  meats.'  rank  and  fortune  under  my  care,  for  a  deranged 

*  Fri/ing,*  Dr.  P.  thinks,  <  is,  perhaps,  the  most  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  accompanied  with 

objectionable  of  all  the  culinary  operations.  The  extreme  emaciation.    I  found  that,  from  some 

heat  is  applied  through  the  medium  of  boiling  cause  which  he  could  not  explain,  he  had  never 

oil,  or  fat^  which  is  rendered  empyreumatic,  and  eaten  any  salt  with  his  meals :  I  enforced  the 

therefore  extremely  liable  to  disagree  with  the  necessity  of  his  taking  it  in  moderate  quantities, 

stomach.  and  the  recoveiy  of  his  digestive  powers  was 

'  By  the  operation  of  broUing,  the  sudden  soon  evinced  in  &ie  increase  of  his  strength  and 

browning  or  hardening  of  the  surface  prevents  condition.    One  of  the  ill  effects  produced  by 

the  evaporation  of  the  juices  of  the  meat,  which  an  unsalted  diet  is  the  generation  oi  worms.  Mr. 

imparts  a  peculiar  tenderness  to  it.    It  is  the  Marshall  has  published  the  case  of  a  lady  who 

form  selected,  as  the  most  eligible,  by  those  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  salt,  and  vras  in  coo- 

who  seek  to  invigorate  themselves  by  the  art  of  sequence  most  dreadfully  infested  with  worms 

training.  during  the  whole  of  her  life. — (London  Medical 

'  The  peculiarity  of  baking  depends  upon  the  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xxix.  No.  231).    In 

substance  being  heated  in  a  confined  space,  which  Ireland,  where,  from  the  bad  quali^  of  the  food, 

does  not  permit  the  escape  of  the  fumes  arising  the  lower  classes  are  greatly  infested  vrith  worms, 

from  it ;  the  ipeat  is,  therefore,  from  the  retention  a  draught  of  salt  and  water  is  a  popular  and 

of  its  juices,  rendered  more  sapid  and  tender,  efficacious  anthelmintic.    Lord  Somerville,  in 

But  baked  meats  are  not  so  easily  digested,  on  his  Address  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  gave 

account  of  the  greater  retention  of  their  oils,  an  interesting  account  of  the  effects  of  a  pumsb- 

which  are,  moreover,  in  an  empyreumatic  state,  ment  which  formerly  existed  in  Holland.    ^The 

Such  dbhes  accordingly  require  the  stimulus  of  ancient  laws  of  the  country  ordained  men  to  be 

various  condiments  to    increase  the  digestive  kept  on  bread  alone,  unmixed  with  salt,  as  the 

powers  of  the  stomach.*  severest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 

Condiments  and  Drinks  have  not  so  distinctly  them  in  their  moist  climate.    The  eflect  was 

received  our  attention,  in  the  former  part  of  this  horrible ;  these  wretched  criminals  are  said  to 
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Iwrebeen  dtvcmred  by  wonns  engendered  in  the  child  of  nature,  nor  the  passive  inhabitant 

their  own  stomachs.'    The  wholesomeness  and  of  any  particular  region:  he  ranges  over  every  part 

digestibility    of   our    bread    are   undoubtedly  of  the  globe,  and  elicits  nourishment  from  the 

much  promoted  by  the  addition  of  salt  which  it  productions  of  every  climate.    It  may  be  there- 

so  universally  receives.  tore  necessary  that  he  should  accompany  th9 

*  An  excess  of  salt  is,'  however,  we  are  told,  *  as  ingestion  of  foreign  aliment  with  foreign  condi- 
injurious  as  its  moderate  application  is  salutary,  ment  If  we  eo  to  the  East  for  tea,  there  is  no 
This  observation  applies  with  as  much  force  to  reason  why  we  snould  not  go  to  the  West  for  sugar. 
the  vegetable  as  to  tne  animal  kingdom ;  a  small  Hie  dyspeptic  invalid,  however,  should  be  cau- 
proportion,  applied  as  a  manure,  promotes  vege-  tious  in  their  use;  they  may  afford  temporary 
tation  in  a  very  remarkable  manner;  whereas  a  benefit  at  the  expense  of  permanent  mischief, 
larger  quantity  actually  destroys  it.  The  experi-  It  has  been  vrell  said,  that  the  best  quality  of 
ments  of  Sir  John  Pringle  have  also  shown,  spices  is  to  stimulate  the  appetite,  and  their  worst 
that  a  little  salt  will  accelerate  putrefaction,  and  to  destroy,  by  insensible  degrees,  the  tone  of  the 
a  large  quantity  prevent  it.  In  explaining  the  stomach.  The  intrinsic  goodness  of  meats  should 
operation  of  sadtmg  meat,  and  in  appreciating  always  be  suspected,  when  they  require  spicy 
the  effects  of  such  meat  as  food,  it  will  be  ne-  seasoning  to  compensate  for  their  natural  want 
cessary  to  advert  to  a  chemical  fact  which  has  of  sapidity.  But,  mischievous  as  the  abuse  of 
not  hitherto  attracted  the  attention  which  its  im-  aromatic  condiments  may  be,  it  is  innocent  in 
portance  merits.  The  salt  thus  combined  with  comparison  with  the  custom  of  swallowing  a 
the  animal  fibre  ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  quantity  of  brandy  to  prevent  the  upbraiding  of 
as  the  condiment  upon  which  so  much  has  been  our  stomachs,  or  an  increased  libation  of  wine 
said ;  a  chemical  combination  has  taken  place,  to  counteract  the  distress  which  supervenes  a  too 
and,  although  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  nature  copious  meal— as  if  drunkenness  were  an  anti- 
of  the  affinities  which  have  been  brought  into  dote  to  gluttony. 

action,  or  that  jof  the  compound  to  which  they  '  Oil  and  butter,  constitute  what  is  called  the 
have  given  origin,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  <deagiiwut  condiments.  Melted  butter  is,  per- 
the  texture  of  the  fibre  is  so  chang«Hi  as  to  be  haps,  the  most  injurious  of  all  the  inventions  of 
less  nutritive,  as  well  as  less  digestible.  If  we  cookery:  oil,  when  used  in  extremely  small 
are  called  upon  to  produce  any  chemical  evi-  quantities,  as  a  seasoning  to  salads,  appears  to 
dence  in  support  of  such  an  assertion,  we  need  prevent  their  ranning  into  fermentation,  and  coo- 
only  relate  the  experiment  of  M.  Eller,  who  sequently  obviates  flatulency.' 
found,  tliat  if  salt  and  water  be  boiled  in  a  cop-  Of  the  different  kinds  of  water  used  as  drink 
per  vessel,  the  solution  will  contain  a  notable  we  are  told 

quantity  of  that  metal;  whereas,  if,  instead  of  ^  12am icmi^^,  when  collected  in  the  open  fields, 
heating  a  -simple  solution,  the  salt  be  previously  is  certainly  the  purest  natural  water,  being  pro- 
mixed  with  beef,  bacon,  or  fbh,  the  fluid  resulting  duced  as  it  were  by  a  natural  distillation.  When^ 
from  it  will  not  contain  an  atom  of  copper.  Does  however,  it  is  collected  near  large  towns,  it  de- 
Dot  this  prove  that  the  process  of  salting  meat  rives  some  impregnation  from  the  smoky  and 
is  something  more  than  toe  mere  saturation  of  the  contaminated  atmosphere  through  which  it  falls ; 
animal  fibre  with  muriate  of  soda?  and,  if  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
'  Fmegcir,  in  smallquantities,  is  recommended  houses,  will  be  found  to  contain,  calcareous 
as  a  grateful  and  wholesome  stimulant ;  it  will  matter ;  in  which  case  it  ought  never  to  be  used 
often  check  the  chemical  fermentation  of  certain  without  being  previously  boiled  and  strained, 
substances  in  the  stomach,  and  prevent  vegetable  Hippocrates  gave  this  advice ;  and  M.  Margraaf, 
matter  in  its  raw  state  from  inducing  flatulence ;  of  Berlin,  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  pre- 
but  its  use  requires  caution,  and  in  some  morbid  caution,  by  a  satis&ctory  series  of  experiments, 
states  of  the  system  it  is  obviously  improper.  '  Sjpring  watery  in  addition  to  the  substances 
Fatty  and  gelatinous  substances  frequently  ap-  detected  in  rain  water,  generally  contains  a  small 
pear  to  be  rendered  more  digestible  in  the  sto-  portion  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  frequently  other 
mach  by  the  addition  of  vinegar,  although  it  is  salts  :  but  the  larger  springs  are  purer  than  the 
difficult  to  offer  either  a  chemical  or  physiological  smaller  ones ;  and  those  which  occur  in  primi- 
ezplanation  of  the  fact  The  native. vegetable  tive  countries,  and  in  silicious  rocks,  or  beds  of 
acids  may  also  be  occasionally  substituted  :  the  gravel,  necessarily  contain  the  least  impregna- 
addition  of  lemon  juice  to  rich  and  glutinous  tion.  An  important  practical  distinction  has 
soups  renders  them  less  liable  to  disagree  with  been  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  water  of 
the  stomach ;  and  the  custom  of  eating  apple-  some  springs  dissolves  soap,  while  that  of  others 
sauce  with  pork  is,  undoubtedly,  indebted  for  its  decomposes  and  curdles  it :  the  former  has  been 
origin  to  the  same  cause.  termed  soft,  the  latter  hard,  water.    Soft  water 

*  The  aromatic  eomUmentt  comprise  the  foreign  is  a  more  powerful  solvent  of  all  vegetable  mat- 
spices,  as  pepper,  Cayenne  pepper,  cinnamon,  ters,  and  is  consequently  to  be  preferred  for  do- 
nutmeg,  cloves,  ginger;  and  the  indigenous  mestic  as  well  as  medicinal  purposes  The 
herbs  and  roots,  such  as  parsley,  thyme,  sage,  brewer  knows  well,  from  experience,  how  much 
garlick,  leek,  onion,  horse-radish,  mustard,  &c.  more  readily  and  copiously  soft  water  will  dis- 
The  former  of  these  were  not  intended  by  nature  solve  the  extractive  matter  of  his  malt;  and  the 
for  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  climes :  they  housewife  does  not  require  to  be  told,  that  hard 
are  heating,  and  highly  stimulant.  I  am,  how-  water  is  incapable  of  making  good  tea.  Snl- 
ever,  not  anxious  to  give  more  weight  to  this  phate  of  lime  is  the  salt  which  generally  imparts 
objection  than  it  deserves.    Man  is  no  longer  the  quality  of  hardness  to  water ;  and  it  has 
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been  said  that  iti  protooe  will  sometimes  oe-  contains  no  air,  as  it  is  expelled  daring  ^  Mt 

CBsion  an  uneasy  sense  of  weight  in  a  weak  of  freezing,  consequently  it  is  remaikaUy  vapid; 

stomach.    The  quantity  of  this  salt  varies  con-  but  it  soon  recoven  the  air  it  had  lost,  by  ex*- 

siderably ;  but,  in  general,  it  appears  that  the  posure  to  the  atmosphere, 
proportion  of  five  grains  in  a  pint  of  water  will        *  Lake  water  is  a  collection  of  rain,  spring,  and 

constitute  hardness,  unfit  for  washing  with  soap,  river  waters,  contaminated  with  various  animal 

and  for  many  other  purposes  of  domestic  use.  and  vegetable  matter,  which  from  its  stagnant 

Animals  appear  to  be  more  sensible  of  the  im-  nature  have  undergone  putrefaction  in  it.    Thii 

purities  ofwater  than  man.     Horses,  by  an  in-  objection  may  be  urged  with  greater  force  against 

stinctive  sagacity,  always  prefer  soft  water;  and  the  use  of  water  collected  in  ponds  and  ditches, 

when,  by  necessity  or  inattention,  they  are  con-  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  some  districts  are 

fined  to  the  use  of  that  which  is  hard,  their  coats  often  under  the  necessity  of  drinking.    I  have 

become  rough  and  ill-conditioned,  and  they  are  known  an  endemic  diarrhoea  to  arise  from  such  a 

firequently  attacked  with  the  gripes.    Pigeons  circumstance. 

are  also  known  to  refuse  hard,  after  they  have        *  Marsh  water,  being  the  most  stagnant,  is  the 

been  accustomed  to  soft  water.  most  impure  of  all  water,  and  is  generally  loaded 

*  River  water. — ^This,  being  derived  from  the  with  decomposing  vegetable  matter.    Thtre  can 

conflux   of  numerous  springs  with  rain  vrater,  be  no  doubt,  that  numerous  diseases  have  sprung 

generally  possesses  considerable  purity  ;  that  the  up  frovr  its  use.' 

proportion  of  its  saline  contents  should  be  small,  '  The  juices  and  infusions  of  vegetable  and 
IS  easily  explained  by  the  precipitation  which  animal  matter,'  says  Dr.  Paris,  '  constitute  the 
must  necessarily  take  place  from  the  union  of  second  division  of  drinks.  By  impregnating 
different  solutions :  it  is,  however,  liable  to  hold  water  with  the  soluble  parts  of  toatted  breadj  it 
in  suspension  particles  of  earthy  matter,  which  will  frequently  agree  with  those  stomachs  which 
im))air  its  transparency,  and  sometimes  its  sa-  rebel  against  the  use  of  the  pure  fluid.  It  is  thus 
lubrity.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  rendered  slightly  nutritive,  holding  a  certain  por- 
Seine,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Nile :  but  as  the  im-  tion  of  gum  and  starch  in  solution.  Sir  A.  Cariisle 
purities  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  suspended,  recommends  that  it  should  be  prepared  with  hard 
and  not  truly  dissolved,  mere  rest  or  filtration  biscuit,  reduced  by  fire  to  a  coffee  color.  This 
will  therefore  restore  to  it  its  original  purity.  The  drink,  he  says,  being  free  from  yeast,  is  a  most 
chemist,  therefore,  after  such  a  process,  would  be  agreeable  beverage.  Much  depends  upon  the 
unable  to  distinguish  water  taken  up  at  London  water  being  at  a  boiling  temperature,  and  it  ought 
from  that  procured  at  Hampton-court.  There  to  be  drank  \i  soon  as  it  has  cooled  sufficiently ; 
exists  a  popular  belief,  that  the  water  of  the  for,  by  keeping,  it  acquires  an  unpleasant  flavor. 
Thames  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  breweiy  of  Infusions  of  other  kinds  of  bread,  in  particular 
porter ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  such  of  toasted  oat-cakes,  also  dried  or  toasted  oat- 
water  is  never  used  in  the  London  breweries,  meal,  have  been  recommended ;  but  the  taste  of 
The  vapi(^  taste  of  river,  when  compared  with  such  [infusions  would  not  be  palatable  to  any 
spring,  water,  depends  upon  the  loss  of  air  and  one  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  oat-bnad. 
carbonic  acid,  from  its  long  exposure.  '  Barley  water. — ^The  decoction  of  bariey  is  a 

'  Well  water  is  essentially  the  same  as  spring  very  ancient  beverage :  it  is  recommendcNl  by 
water,  being  derived  from  the  same  source;  it  Hippocrates,  and  preferred  by  him  to  eveir  other 
is,  however,  more  liable  to  impurity  from  its  aliment  in  acute  diseases.  Barlev  has  the  ad- 
stagnation  or  slow  infiltration :  hence  our  old  vantage  over  other  grains,  in  affording  less  viscid 
wells  furnish  much  purer  water  than  those  which  potations.  The  invention  of  pearl  bariey  -  has 
are  more  recent,  as  the  soluble  particles  are  greatly  increased  the  value  of  this  grain ;  it  is 
gradually  washed  away.  Mr.  Dalton  observes,  prepared  by  the  removal  of  its  husk  or  cuticle, 
that  the  more  any  spring  is  drawn  from,  the  and  afterwards  by  being  rounded  and  polished  in 
softer  the  vrater  will  become.  a    mill.     These  well-known  granules    consist 

'  Snow  water  has  been  supposed  to  be  unwhole-  chiefly  of  fecula,  with  portions  of  mucilage, 
some,  and  in  particular  to  produce  bronchocele,  gluten,  and  sugar,  which  water  extracts  by  de- 
from  the  prevalence  of  that  disease  in  the  Alps;  coction  v  but  3ie  solution  soon  passes  into  the 
but  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  principle  its  acetous  fermentation.  The  bran  of  barley  coo- 
insalubrity  can  depend.  The  same  strumous  tains  an  acrid  resin,  and  it  is  to  get  rid  of  sudi 
affection  occurs  at  Sumatra,  where  ice  and  snow  an  ingredient  that  it  is  deprived  of  its  cuticle, 
are  never  seen ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  di»-  The  addition  of  lemon  juice  and  sugar-candy 
ease  is  quite  unknown  in- Chili  and  Thibet,  greatly  improve  the  flavor  of  this  drink, 
although  the  rivers  of  those  countries  are  sup-  *  Gruel. — Oats,  when  freed  from  their  cuticle, 
plied  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  with  which  the  are  called  groats ;  in  which  state,  as  well  as 
mountains  are  covered.  The  same  observations  when  ground  into  meal,  they  yield  to  water,  by 
will  apply  to  ice  water.  The  trials  of  Captain  coction,  the  fecula  they  contain,  and  form  a  nn- 
Cook,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  prove  its  tritious  gruel,  which  has  also  the  property  of 
wholesomeness  beyond  a  doubt :  in  the  high  being  slightly  aperient.  It  should  never  be  kept 
southern  latitudes  he  found  a  salutary  supply  of  longer  than  forty-eight  hours,  as  it  becomes  aces- 
fresh  water  in  the  ice  of  the  sea.  *  This  melted  cent  after  that  period.  Gruel  may  be  made  of  a 
ice,'  says  Sir  John  Pringle,  *  was  not  only  sweet  different  degree  of  consistence,  according  to  the 
but  soft,  and  so  wholesome  as  to  show  the  fallacy  object  of  its  potation.  If  it  be  used  as  a  de- 
of  huraati  reasoning,  unsupported  by  experi-  mulcent  drink,  it  should  be  thin ;  and  may  be 
SQtots.'    When  immediately  melted,  snow  water  made,  as  Dr.  Kitchener,  our  ctdioary  oecaori 
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infoniis  vs,  hf  maaag  well  together,  by  degrees,  hours  before  our  accustomed  period  of  repose, 
in  a  piiit  basin,  one  table-ipooafal  ii  oatmeal  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  it  pos- 
with  three  of  cold  water,  ana  then  adding  caie-  jusea  the  power  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  nar* 
fully  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  which  is  to  be  cotics ;  and  hence  it  is  used  b^  the  Turks  with 
boiled  for  five  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  to  much  advantage,  in  abating  the  influence  of  the  in- 
^revent  the  oatmeal  from  burning  at  the  bottom  ordinate  quantities  of  opium  they  are  accustomed 
of  the  stewpan ;  then  strain  through  a  hair  sieve,  to  swallow.  Where  our  object  is  to  administer  it  as 
to  separate  the  undissolved  parts  of  the  meal  a  promoter  of  digestion,  it  should  be  carefully 
fiom  me  gruel.  If  a  more  substantial  repast  is  made  by  infusion ;  decoction  dissipates  its  aroma, 
required,  double  the  above  quantity  of  oatmeal  The  addition  of  milk  is  one  of  unquestionable  pro- 
must  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  To  in-  prietv ;  that  of  sugar,  or  rather  sugar-candy,  may 
crease  the  nutritive  quality  of  this  aliment,  broth  be  allowed.  I  have  known  some  persons  who 
or  milk  may  be  substituted  for  water.  Some  have  never  taken  this  beverage  without  suffering 
persons  are  in  the  habit  of  introducing  a  piece  from  acidity  in  the  stomach :  where  this  happens, 
of  butter  into  gruel ;  but  the  propriety  of  this  the  practice  must  be  abandoned, 
practice  is  questionable,  where  the  stomach  is  *CAoco2ate.— Inconsetjuenceofthelargequan- 
dispoied  to  generate  acidity.  tity  of  nutritive  matter  which  this  liquid  contains,  it 
'  Sage  tea. — The  virtues  of  sage  have  been  so  should  be  regarded,'  Dr.  Paris  observes, '  rather 
extravagantly  praised,  that,  like  many  dP  our  as  food  than  drink.  It  is  prepared  by  reducing  the 
remedies,  the  plant  is  frdlen  into  disuse  from  cocoa-nut  into  paste,  with  sugar,  milk,  or  eggs : 
the  Asgust  which  its  panegyrists  have  excited.  I  it  is  also  frequently  mixed  with  different  aro- 
am  convinced,  however,  that  in  the  form  of  in-  matics,  the  most  common  of  which  is  the  vanilla, 
fusion  it  possesses  some  power  in  allaying  Che  a  substance  very  liable  to  disagree  with  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  that,  on  many  stomach,  and  to  produce  a  train  of  nervous 
occasions,  it  will  furnish  a  salutary  beverage,  symptoms.  As  a  common  beverage,  chocolate 
The  same  observation  will  apply  to  balm  tea.'  is  highly  objectionable ;  it  contains  an  oil  which 
We  cannot  here  find  room  for  the  entire  obser-  is  difficult  of  assimilation ;  it  therefoie  oppresses 
vations  of  this  author  on  Tea  ;  but  see  this  the  stomach :  this  effect  is  of  course  increased  by 
article.  the  application  of  too  much  heat  in  its  prepara- 

*  MTben  drunk  four  hours  after  the  principal  tion.  Another  objection  against  its  use  is  to  be 
meal,'  he  observes,  '  it  will  assist  the  ulterior  found  in  the  observations  which  I  have  already 
stages  of  digestion,  and  promote  the  insensible  offered  upon  the  subject  of  too  great  concen- 
perspiiation ;  while  it  vrill  afford  to  the  stomach  tration. 

a  grateful  stimulus  after  its  labors.    In  enume-        *  Cocoa  is  usually  considered  as  a  substitute 

rating,  however,  the  advantages  of  tea,  it  must  for   chocolate.     As  it  contains  less    nutritive 

not  be  forgotten  Chat  it  has  introduced  and  che-  matter,  it  is  not  so  objectionable ;  and,  as  the 

fished  a  spirit  of  sobriety ;  and  it  must  have  oily  matter  exists  only  in  small  quantities,  it  is 

been  remarked  by  every  physician  of  general  less  likely  to  disagree  with  the  stomach. 
practice^  that  these  persons  who  dislike  tea,  fie>       *  Whey  is  a  delightful  beverage ;  but  as  its 

quently  supply  its  place  by  spirit  and  water.  The  nature  and  operation  cannot  be  well  understood 

addition  ot  milk  certainly  diminishes  the  astrin-  until  the  composition  of  milk  is  investigated,  the 

gency  of  tea;    that  of  sugar  may  please  the  observations  which  I  have  to  offer  upon  its  use 

palate,  but  cannot  modify  &e  virtues  of  the  in-  will  be  deferred  until  the  history  of  that  fluid  has 

niaion.  been  examined. 

*  Coffee.  Hie  hostility  which  has  been  mani-  '  There  are  certain  saline  solutions  which  are 
fesled  against  the  use  of  tea  has  been  ex-  frequently  employed  as  drinks,  and  deserve 
tended,  with  equal  rancour,  against  that  of  some  attention  in  this  place :  such  are  imperial 
coffee;  and,  probably,  vrith  equal  injustice,  and  soda  water.  Imperia/ is  a  solution  of  cream 
Hie  principle  upon  which  its  qualities  de-  of  tartar  flavored  with  lemon  peel.  It  ought 
pend  is  more  stimulant  than  that  of  tea,  and  never  to  be  used  except  as  a  roeaicine.  If  em- 
certainly  exerts  a  different  species  of  action  upon  ployed  as  an  ordinary  drink,  it  is  apt  to  retard 
the  nervous  system,  although  it  is  very  difficult  digestion.  If  ever  useful  as  an  article  of  diet,  it 
to  define  the  nature  of  this  difference.  If  taken  wUl  be  under  circumstances  of  robust  health, 
immediately  after  a  meal,  it  is  not  found  to  create  and  where  a  large  quantity  of  animal  food  has 
that  disturbance  in  its  digestion  which  has  been  been  taken. 

noticed  as  the  occasional  consequence  of  te^;  '  Soda  TlWer.— The  modem  custom  of  drink- 
on  the  contrary,  it  accelerates  the  operations  ing  this  inviting  beverage  during,  or  immediately 
of  the  stomach,  and  vrill  frequently  enable  the  after  dinner,  h^  been  a  pregnant  source  of  dys- 
dyspeptic  to  digest  substances,  such  as  hx.  pepsia.  By  inflating  tne  stomach  at  such  a 
and  oil/  aliment,  which  would  otherwise  occa-  period,  we  inevitably  counteract  those  muscular 
sion  much  disturbance.  The  custom  of  taking  contractions  of  its  »coats  which  are  essential  to 
coffee  immediately  after  dinner,  as  so  universally  chjrmification.  The  quantity  of  soda  thus  intro- 
practised  by  the  French,  no  doubt  must  conn-  duced  scarcely  deserves  notice :  with  the  excep- 
teract  the  evil  efiects  which  the  peculiar  form  of  tion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  may  be  regarded 
their  diet  is  calculated  to  produce.  Coffee,  like  as  vrater,  more  mischievous  only  in  consequence 
tea,  has  certainly  an  antisoporific  effect  on  many  of  the  exhilarating  quality  inducing  us  to  take  it 
individuals ;  it  imparts  an  activity  to  the  mind  at  a  period  at  which  we  should  not  require  the 
which  is  incompatible  with  sleep :  but  this  vrill  more  simple  fluid.* 
rarely  occur  if  the  beverage  be  taken  for  several        Of  malt  liqmrt, — Dr.    Paris   says,   '  malt 
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liquors  differ  from  wines  in  several  essential    bably  an  essential  part,  of  the  food  of  plants ; 
points :  they  contain  a  much  larger  proportion    that  it  is  decomposed  by  them,  and  contributes 
of  nutritive  matter,  and  a  less  proportion  of    materially  to  their  growth;  and  that  manures 
spirit;  while  they  contain  a  peculiar  bitter  and    serve  rather  to  prepare  the  water  for  decomposi'* 
narcotic  principle  derived  from  the  hop.     It    tion,  than  to  form  of  themselves,  substantially 
would  appear,  that  the  extractive  matter  fuiw    and  directly,  the  nourishment  of  the  vegetables, 
nished  by  the  malt  is  highly  nutritive ;  and  we    Now  a  very  clear  analogy  mav  be  traced,  be- 
accordingly  find,  that  those  persons  addicted  to    tweeu  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  plants,  and 
such  potations  are  in  general  fat.     Where,  how-    the  digestion  and  nourishment  of  animals ;  and  as 
ever,  they  are  indulged  in  to  any  extent,  without    water  is  indispensably  necessary  in  both  pio- 
a  corresponding  degree  of  exercise,  they  induce    cesses,  and  as  in  one  of  them  (vegetation)  it 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  bcidy,  and  all  the  dis-    appears  evidently  to  serve  as  food,  why  should 
eases  consequent  upon  such  a  condition.    To    we  not  suppose  it  may  serve  as  food  in  the  other? 
those  whose   diet  is   not    very  nutritive,    ale    Tliere  is,  m  my  opinion,  abundant  reason  to  sus- 
may  be  considered  not  only  as  an  innocent,  but    pect  that  this  is  really  the  case ;  and  I  shall  now 
as  a  salubrious  article  ;  and  happy  is  that  coun-    briefly  state  the  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion 
try,  whose  labouring  classes  prefer  such  a  beve-    is  founded.    Having  been  engaged  for  a  consi- 
rage  to  the  mischievous  potations  of  ardent  spirit,    derable  length  of  time  in  providing  food  for  the 
These  remarks,  however,  cannot  apply  to  those    poor  at  Munich,  I  was  naturally  led,  as  well  by 
classes  of  the  community  who  *  £ure  sumptuously    curiosity  as  motives  of  economy,  to  make  a  great 
every  day/    They  will  not  require  a  nutritive    variety  of  experiments  upon  that  subject;  and  I 
potation  of  such  a  character ;  and  light  wines    had  not  proceeded  far  in  my  opinions,  before  I 
nave  accordingly,  in  these  days  of  luxury,  very    began  to  perceive  that  they  were  very  important; 
properly  superseded  its  use :  but  I  am  not  dis-    even  much  more  so  than  I  had  imagined.    The 
posed  to  extend  this  remark  to  its  more  humble    difference  in  the  apparent  goodness,  or  the  pala- 
companion,  *  table-beer.'    I  regard  its  dismissal    tableness,  and  apparent  nutritiousness  of  the  same 
from  the  tables  of  the  great  as  a  matter  of  regret ;    kinds  of  food,  when  prepared  or  cooked  in  dif- 
its  slight,  but  invigorating  bitter  is  much  better    ferent  ways,  struck  me  very  forcibly ;  and  I  con- 
adapted  to  promote  digestion  than  its  more  costly    stantly  found  that  the  richness  or  quality  of  a 
substitutes.    But  it  should  be  soft  and  mild;  for,    soup  depended  more  upon  a  proper  choice  of 
when  stale  and  hard,  it  is  likely  to  disturb  the    ingredients,  and  a  proper  management  of  the 
bowels,  and  occasion  effects  the  very  opposite  to    fire  in  the  combination  of  these  ingredients,  than 
those  it  is  intended  to  produce.    Nor'ought  it  to    upon  the  quantity  of  solid  nutritious  matter  em- 
have  too  great  a  proportion  of  hops,  but  should    ployed;  much  more  upon  the  art  and  skill  of  the 
be  ihoroughly  fermented  and  punfied.    Syden-    cook,  tiian  upon  the  amount  of  the  sums  laid 
ham  always  took  a  glass  of  small  beer  at  his    out  in  the  market    I  found  likewise,  that  the 
meals,   and  he  considered  it  as  a  pTeser«'**Te    nutritiousness  of  a  soup,  or  its  power  of  satisfying 
against  gravel.*  hunger,  and  affording  nourishment,  appeared  al- 

For  WiHE,  see  that  article.  ways  to  be  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  richness 

On  the  subject  of  the  food  of  the  poor  we  have    or  palatableness.    But  what  surprised  me  not  a 
seen  no  remarks  more*  intelligent  than  those  of   little  was,  the  discovery  of  the  very  small  quan- 
Count  Rumford,  in  his  ingenious  Essay  on  Food,    tity  of  solid  food,  which,  when  properly  prepared. 
He  observes;  'There  is,  perhaps,  no  operation    will  suffice  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  support  life 
of  nature  which  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  our    and  health ;    and  the  very  trifling  expense  at 
senses,  more  surprising,  or  more  curious,  than    which  the  stoutest  and  most  laborious  man  may 
the  nourishment  and  growth  of  plants  and  ani-    in  any  country  be  fed.    After  an  experience  of 
mals ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  subject  of  inves-    more  than  five  years  in  feeding  the  poor  bX 
tigation  more  interesting  to  mankind.     As  pro-    Munich,  during  which  time  every  experiment 
viding  subsistence  is,  and  ever  must  be,  an  ob«    was  made  that  could  be  devised,  not  only  with 
ject  of  the  first  concern  in  all  countries,  any  dis-    regard  to  the  choice  of  the  articles  used  as  food, 
covery  or  improvement  by  which  the  procuring    but  also  in  respect  to  their  different  combina- 
good  and  wholesome  food  can  be  facilitated,    tions  and  proportions,  and  to  the  various  ways 
must  contribute  very  powerfully  to  increase  the    in  which  they  could  be  prepared  or  cooked ;  it 
comforts  and  promote  the  happiness  of  society,    was  found  that  the  cheapest,  most  savoury,  and 
That  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  science  of   most  nourishing  food  tnat  could  be  provided, 
nutrition  is  still  very  imperfect,  is  certain ;  but    was  a  soup  composed  of  pearl  barley,  peas. 
I  think  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  we  are    potatoes,  cuttings  of  fine  wheaten  bread,  vinegar, 
upon  the  eve  of  some  very  important  discoveries    salt  and  water,  in  certain  proportions.    The 
relative  to  that  mysterious  operation.    Since  it    method   of  preparing  this  soup  is  as  follows, 
has  been  known  that  water  is  not  a  simple  ele-    The  water  and  the  pearl  barley  are  first  put 
ment,  but  a  compound,  and  capable  of  being  de-    together  into  the  boiler,  and  made  to  boil;  the 
composed,  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon    peas  are  then  added,  and  the  boiling  is  conti- 
many  operations  of  nature,  which  formerly  were    nued  over  a  gentle  fire  about  two  hours;  the 
wrapped  up  in  obscurity.    In  vegetation,  for  in-    potatoes  are  then  added  (having  been  previously 
stance,  it  has  been  rendennl  extremely  probable,    peeled  with  a  knife,  or  having  been  boiled, 
that  water  acts  a  much  more  important  part  than    m  order  to  their  being  more  easily  deprived  of 
was  formerly  assigned  to  it  by  philosophers ;  that    their  skins),  and  the  boiling  is  continued  fbr 
it  serves  not  merely  as  the  vehicle  of  nourish-    about  one  hour  more ;  during  which  time  the 
ment,  but  constitutes  at  least  one  part,  and  pro-    contents   of  the  boiler  are  frequently  stimd 
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about  with  a  large  woodan  spoon  or  ladle,  to  water,  forms  the  thickest  and  most  nourishing 
destroy  the  texture  of  the  potatoes,  and  to  reduce  soup  that  can  be  taken ;  and  that  the  quantity  of 
the  soup  to  one  uniform  mass.  When  this  is  solid  matter  which  enters  into  the  composition 
done,  the  vinegar  and  salt  are  added ;  and  last  of  another  very  nutritive  food,  hartshorn  jelly,  is 
of  al^  at  the  moment  it  is  to  be  served  up,  the  not  much  more  considerable.  The  barley  in  my 
cuttings  of  bread.  The  soup  should  never  be  soup  seems  to  act  much  the  same  part  as  me 
suffered  to  boil,  or  even  to  stand  long  before  it  salope  in  this  famous  restorative ;  and  no  sub- 
is  served  up,  after  the  cuttings  of  bread  are  put  stitute  that  I  could  ever  find  for  it,  among  all  the 
to  it  It  will,  indeed,  for  reasons  which  will  variety  of  corn  and  pulse  of  the  growth  of  £u- 
hereafter  be  explained,  be  best  never  to  put  the  rope,  ever  produced  half  the  effect ;  that  is  to 
cuttings  of  bread  into  the  boiler  at  all,  but  (as  say,  half  the  nourishment  at  the  same  expense. 
is  always  done  at  Munich)  to  put  them  into  tiie  Barley  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  rice 
tubs  in  which  the  soup  is  carried  from  the  of  Great  Britain.  It  requires,  it  is  true,  a  great 
kitohen  into  the  dining  hall ;  pouring  the  soup  deal  of  boiling;  but,  when  it  is  properly  managed, 
hot  from  the  boiler  upon  them,  and  stirring  the  it  thickens  a  vast  quantity  m  water;  and,  as  I 
-whole  well  together  with  the  iron  ladles  used  for  suppose,  prepares  it  for  decomposition.  It  also 
measuring  out  the  soup  to  the  poor  in  the  hall,  gives  the  soup,  into  which  it  enters  as  an  ingre- 
It  b  of  more  importance  than  can  well  be  dient,  a  degree  «of  richness  which  nothing  else 
imagined,  that  this  bread,  which  is  mixed  with  can  give.  It  has  little  or  no  taste  in  itself,  but, 
the  soup,  should  not  be  boiled.  It  is  likewise  when  mixed  with  other  ingredients  which  are 
of  use  It  should  not  be  cut  as  fine  or  thin  as  savory,  it  renders  them  peculiarly  grateful  to  the 
possible ;  and  if  it  be  dry  and  hard,  it  will  be  palate.  It  is  a  maxim  as  ancient,  I  believe,  as 
so  much  the  better.  The  bread  we  use  at  Mu-  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  that  whatever  pleases 
nich  is  what  is  called  semel  bread,  being  small  the  palate  nourishes ;  and  I  have  often  had  reason 
loaves,  weighing  from  two  to  three  ounces ;  and  to  think  it  perfectly  just.  Could  it  be  clearly 
as  we  receive  this  bread  in  donations  from  the  ascertained  and  demonstrated,  it  would  tend  to 
bakers,  it  is  commonly  dry  and  hard,  being  that  place  cookery  in  a  more  respectable  situation 
which,  not  being  sold  in  time,  remains  on  hand,  among  the  arts  than  it  now  holds.  That  the 
and  becomes  stale  and  unsaleable ;  and  we  have  manner  in  which  food  is  prepared  is  a  matter  of 
found  by  experience,  that  this  hard  and  stale  real  importance ;  and  that  the  water  used  in  that 
bread  answers  for  our  purpose  much  better  than  process  acts  a  much  more  important  part  than 
any  other,  for  it  renders  mastication  necessary ;  has  hitherto  been  generally  imagined,  is,  I  think, 
and  mastication  seems  very  powerfully  to  assist  quite  evident ;  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  impossi- 
in  promoting  digestion ;  it  likewise  prolongs  the  ble,  upon  any  other  supposition,  to  account  for 
duration  of  the  enjoyment  of  eating,  a  matter  of  the  appearances.  If  the  very  small  quantity  of 
very  ^reat  importance  indeed,  and  which  has  solid  food  which  enters  into  me  composition  of  a 
not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  portion  of  some  very  nutritive  soup  were  to  be 
quantity  of  this  soup  furnished  to  each  person  at  prepared  differently,  and  taken  under  some  other 
each  meal,  or  one  portion  of  it  (the  cuttings  of  torm,  that  of  bread,  for  instance ;  so  far  from 
the  bread  included)  is  just  one  Bavarian  pound  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  afford  a 
in  weight ;  and  as  the  Bavarian  pound  is  to  the  comfortable  and  nutritive  meal,  a  person  would 
pound  avoirdupois  as  1,125,842  to  1, — it  is  absolutely  starve  upon  such  a  slender  allowance ; 
equal  to  about  nineteen  ounces  and  nine-tenths  and  no  great  relief  would  be  derived  from  drink- 
avoirdupois.  Now,  to  those  who  know  that  a  ing  crude  water  to  fill  up  the  void  in  the  stomach, 
full  pint  of  soup  weighs  no  more  than  about  six-  But  it  is  not  merely  from  an  observation  of  the 
teen  ounces  avoirdupois,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  apparent  effects  of  cookery  upon  those  articles 
at  the  very  first  view,  appear  extraordinary,  that  which  are  used  as  food  for  man,  that  we  are  led 
a  portion  weighing  nearly  twenty  ounces,  and  to  discover  the  importance  of  these  culinary  pro- 
consequently  making  nearly  one  pint  and  a  quarter  cesses.  Their  utility  is  proved  in  a  manner 
of  this  rich,  strong,  savoury  soup,  should  be  found  equally  conclusive  and  satisfactory,  by  the  effects 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  a  grown  person;  which  have  been  produced  hy  employing  the 
but  when  the  matter  is  examined  narrowly,  and  same  process  in  preparing  food  for  brute  animals, 
properly  analysed,  and  it  is  found  that  the  whole  It  is  well  known  that  boiling  the  potatoes  with 
quantity  of  solid  food  which  enters  into  the  which  hogs  are  fed  renders  them  much  more  nu- 
composition  otjone  of  these  portions  of  soup  tritive;  and,  since  the  introduction  of  the  new 
does  not  amount  to  quite  six  ounces,  it  will  then  system  of  feeding  homed  cattle,  that  of  keeping 
appear  to  be  almost  impossible  that  this  allow-  them  confined  in  the  stables  all  the  year  round  (a 
ance  should  be  sufficient.  That  it  is  quite  suf-  method  which  is  now  coming  fast  into  common 
ficient,  however,  to  make  a  good  meal  for  a  use  in  many  parts  of  Germany),  great  improve- 
strong  healthy  person  has  been  abundantly  proved  ments  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  providing 
by  long  expenence.  I  have  even  found  that  a  nourishment  for  those  animals ;  and  particularly 
soup  composed  of  nearly  the  same  ingredients,  by  preparing  their  food,  by  operations  similar  to 
except  the  potatoes,  but  in  different  proportions,  those  of  cookery ;  and  to  these  improvements  it  is 
was  sufficiently  nutritive,  and  very  palatable,  in  most  probably  owing,  that  stall  feeding  has  in 
which  only  about  four  ounces  and  three-quarters  of  that  country,  been  so  universally  successful.  It 
solid  food  entered  into  the  composition  of  a  portion  has  long  been  a  practice  in  Germany  for  those 
weighing  twenty  ounces.  But  this  will  not  ap-  who  fatten  bullocks  for  the  butcher,  or  feed 
pear  incredible  to  those  who  know,  that  one  milch  cows,  to  give  them  frequently  what  is 
single  spoonful  of  salope,  weighing  less  than  one  called  a  drank  or  drink ;  which  is  a  kind  of  pot- 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  put  into  a  pint  of  boiling  tage,    prepared    differently    in  .  different  parts 
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of  the  coantiy  and  in  different  seasons,  accord-  ing  of  fool  is  worthless,  or  good  for  noting; 

ing   to   the    greater   fiicility  with   which   one  dirty  or  idle :  applied  to  the  mind^  weak,  miid- 

or  other  of  the  articles  occasionally  employed  in  dy  in  its  ideas ;  slow  of  apprehension ;  reluctant 

the  composition  of  it  may  be  procured,  and  ac-  to  think     It  is  now  generally  applied  to  a  na- 

cording  to  the  particular  &ncies  of  individuals,  tural,  au  idiot ;  one  to  whom  nature  has  denied 

Idany  feeders  make  a  great  secret  of  the  compo-  reason ;  to  one  who  counterfeits  folly ;  a  boffoon 

sition  of  their  drinks,  and  some  have,  to  my  or  jester.     In  Scripture  the  term  is  employed  to 

knowledge,  carried  their  refinement  so  fiur,  as  designate  a  wicked  man,  to  intimate  that  wicked- 

actually  to  mix  brandy  in  them  in  small  quanti-  ness  is  folly ;  as  it  debases  reason,  and  dishonor 

ties ;  and  pretend  to  have  found  their  advantage  the  character.    The  neuter  verb  is  used  in  the 

in  adding  this  costly  ingredient  The  articles  most  sense  to  triHe;  to  toy;  to  play;  to  idle;  to 

oommonly  used  are,  bran,  oat  meal,  brewers*  sport.  The  active  signifies  to  treat  with  contempt; 

grains,  mashed  potatoes,  mashed  turnips,   rye  to  disappoint ;  to  frustrate ;  to  cheat ;  to  defeat ; 

meal,  and  barley  meal,  with  a  large  proportion  to  infatuate;  to  allure  from  the  dictates  of  reason 

of  water;  sometimes  two  or  three  or  more  of  and  sobriety.    Foolery  is  cither  habitual  folly, 

these  articles  are  united  in  forming  a  drink :  and,  or  a  solitary  act,  or  the  object  of  folly.    Foolish, 

of  whatever  ingredients  the  drink  is  composed,  to  be  void  of  understanding ;  weak  of  intellect; 

a  large  proportion  of  salt  is  always  added  to  it.  imprudent;    indiscreet;  ridiculous;  contempti- 

There  b  perhaps  nothing  new  in  the  method  of  ble.    Foolishly,  weakly ;  without  understanding, 

feeding  cattle  with  liquid  mixtures,  but  the  man-  In  Scripture  all  these  terms  signify  wicked  and 

ner  in  which  these  drinks  are  now  prepared  in  wickedly.    Foolishness  is  folly ;  want  of  under- 

Germany  is,  I  believe,  quite  new ;  and  shows,  what  standing ;  actual  deviation  from  the  right.    Fool 

I  wish  to  prove,  that  cooking  renders  food  really  is  used  in  composition  and  in  phrases  idiomatic 

more  nutritive.  These  drinks  were  formerly  given  and  peculiar — ^the  following  are  instances   of 

cold,  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  they  both,  and  their  illustrations  are  placed  in  the 

were  more  nourishing  when  given  warm ;  and  of  regular  chronological  order  with  thoee  of  their 

late  their  preparation  is,  in  many  places,  become  etymon. 

a  very  regular  culinary  process.    Kitchens  have  FOOUBORN,  adj.    Fool  and  bom.    Foolish 

been  built,  and  large  boilers  provided  and  fitted  from  the  birth. 

up,  merely  for  the  cooking  for  the  cattle  in  the  FOOL'-HAPPY,ffl§.  Fool  and  happy.  Lucky; 

stables ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  many  very  without  contrivance  or  judgment, 

intelligent  feimers,  who  have  adopted  this  new  Fool'-hardiness,  n.  f.->     Fool    and   hardy, 

mode  of  feeding  (and  have  also  found  by  my  own  Fool'-hardise,  n. «.      >  Mad  rashness ;  cou- 

expenence),  that  it  is  very  advantageous  indeed ;  Fool'-haeot,  adj.         S  rage  without   sense, 

that  the  drmks  are  evidently  rendered  much  mors  The  second   noun  is   obsolete:  it  is  however 

nourishing  and  wholesome  by  being  boiled ;  and  ^jed  by  Spenser,  and  signifies  adventurousness 

that  the  expense  of  fuel,  and  the  trouble  attend-  without  judgment :  the  adjective  signifies  foolishly 

ing  this  process,  are  amply  compensated  by  the  \^\^ 

advantages  derived  from  the  improvement  of  the  F^l'-large,<ii«.    Fool  and  large.    Foolishly 

food.    We  even  find  it  advantageous  to  continue  iii)eral 

the  boiling  a  considerable  time,  two  or  three  FooL'-TRAP,n.f.    Fool  and  trap.    A  snare  to 

hours  for  mstance;  as  the  food  goes  on  to  be  catch  fools  in,  generally  set  by  rogues, 

still  farther  improved,  the  longer  the  boiling  is  To  play  the  fool.    To  play  pranks  like  a  hired 

continued.    These  fiicts  seem  evidently  to  show,  jester f  to  jest ;  to  make  sport;  to  act  like  one 


defeat. 

more  than  probable,  that  the  number  of  inhabi-  gtance*';lo  excJ^MgeWAoutau'wlM^^    equiva- 

tants  who  may  be  supported   in  any  country  j^^^ 

upon  its  internal  produce,  depends  almost  as  f^  y^/  ^  ^f  ^i,  ^^^^   j,  ^  cheat  him  by 

much  upon  the  smte  of  the  art  of  cooke^,  as  flattering  his  vanity,  or  cajoling  his  undcrstand- 

upon  thatof  agnculiure.    The  Chinese,  perhaps,  i^g.  that  is,  to  rob  him  through  the  medium  of 

understand  both  these  arts  better  than  any  other  ^jj  fo^y  ^r  his  ignorance, 

nation.     Savages  understand  neither  of  them.  «-     i  ,,..,.....  v    ^  .v              «^j 

But,  if  cookery  be  of  so  much  importance,  it  ^•>'  ^^  *^^  "  ^»»  ^^  th««  «^Ood.  ^ 

certainly  deserves  to  be  studied  with  the  greatest  ^  ^^        ^^  j,        eon«.illoar, 

care;  and  it  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  Th^j  .erveth  any  lord  of  high  honour, 

in  times  of  general  alarm  on  account  of  a  scarcity  xhat  dare  pretame,  or  onei  thinken  it 

of  p  -ovisions ;  for  the  relief  which  may  in  many  That  hit  conseil  ibnld  past  hit  lordet  wit 

ca»es  be  derived  from  it  is  immediate  and  efieo-  Chameer,  Th$  Mardumitt  Tck. 

tual,  while  all  other  sources  are  distant  and  un-  b„^  ^^  „  ^^^  „  ^  ^^  y^^  «„,atuniblt. 

certain.      After  anticipating  some  objections  to  ^en  oughtea  for  to  avoid  and  nchae  fool-htyem,  the 

his  plan.  Count  Rumford  recommends  the  estab-  whiche  men  clepen  wa.te.    Certet,  he  that  it  /<»i4«ye, 

lishment  of  public  kitchens  in  all  towns  and  large  he  geveth  not  hit  catel,  but  he  letath  bit  catel. 

Tillages  throughout  the  kingdom.  See  Kitchen.  id.  Thg  Pcnome$  Tak. 


FOOL,  n.  #.,  V.  n.  &  v.  a.-v     Greek  *ov\oc ;  xhit  it  my  lif  but  if  that  I  wol  fight ; 

*00L  ERT,  n.  I.                   f  German/a«/,  and  And  out  at  dore  anon  I  mote  me  dight. 

Fool  ish,  <u^'.                    \  probably  foul   in  Or  ellet  I  am  lott,  bat  if  that  I 

Fool'ishly,  oifi;.                i  English.       Thus,  Be,  like  a  wild  leon,/ool-*efdy. 

Fool'ishmess,  n.  t.           J  the  original  mean-  Id,  Prologue  to  the  Monim  Tefe. 
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JkM  when  a  ■hip,  that  flies  fair  under  eaaU 
4ii  hidden  rock,  escaped  unawares. 

That  laj  an  wait  her  wreck  for  to  bewaU  y 
Hie  mariner,  yet  half  aoxaxed,  stares 
At  perils  past,  and  yet  in  doubt  he  dares 
To  joy  at  hi*  fooUhappy  oversight.  Faerie  Qweene. 
More  huge  in  strength  than  wis')  in  wocts  he  was. 
And  reason  with /oo/Aardue  over^ran ; 

Stem  melancholy  did  his  coarage  pass. 
And  was,  for  terror  more,  all  armed  in  shining  brass. 

id. 
One  mother,  when  as  her  foolhardjf  child 
Did  come  too  near,  and  with  his  talons  play. 
Half  dead  through  fear,  her  little  babe  reviled. 

Id. 
Pray  do  not  mock  me ; 
I  am  a  veryfooluh  fond  old  man  : 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

Shaktpeare. 
He,  of  all  the  men  that  eyer  my  fooiiA  eyes  looked 
«pon,  was  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

id,  MerekaaU  of  Vemce, 
Do*st  thon  call  me  fool,  boy  T 
«~AII  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away  that  thon 
wast  bom  with.  Id.  King  Leant. 

If  it  be  yon  that  stir  these  daughters  hearu 
Against  their  father, ^M  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely.  id. 

Well,  thus  we  /Way  Hie  fool  with  the  time,  and  the 
^irits  of  the  wife  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us. 

Id.  Henry  iV. 
Reply  not  to  me  with  %foolbof%  jest.  id. 

We  are  come  off 
Like  Romans^  neither yboIuA  in  our  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire.  id.  Coriotamu. 

Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man's 
a^hungry,  to  challenge  him  to  the  field,  and  then  to 
break  promise  with  him,  and  moAs  a  fool  of  him. 

Id.   Twelfth  Night. 
Fuolerg,  Sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like  the  sun ; 
it  shines  every  where  :  I  would  be  sorry.  Sir,  but  the 
fool  should  be  as  oft  with  your  master  as  with  my 
mistreu.  Id. 

When  I  am  read,  thou  feign'st  a  weak  applause. 
As  if  thou  wert  my  friend,  but  lackest  a  cause  : 

This  but  thy  judgment /ooi^;  the  other  way 
Would  both  thy  folly  and  thy  spite  betray. 

Bern  Jonaon. 
That  Pythagoras,   Plato,  or  Orpheus,  believed  in 
any  of  these /soJeHei,  it  cannot  be  suspected. 

Raleigh't  HiHorjf. 
Fool  not ;  for  all  may  have. 
If  they  dare  try,  a  glorious  life,  a  grave.  Herbert. 
If  yon  have  the  luck  to  be  conrt-fooU,  those  that 
have  either  wit  or  honesty,  yon  m^y  fool  withal,  and 
■pare  not.  Denham. 

If  this  disguise  sit  not  naturally  on  so  grave  a  per- 
aon,  yet  it  may  become  him  better  than  that  fool'a 
coat.  Id. 

Him  over-weaning 
To  over-reach  ;  bat  with  the  serpent  meeting. 
Fooled  and  beguiled.  MiUon'i  ParadtBe  Loit. 

I  scorn,  although  their  dradge,  to  be  their  fool  or 
jester.  Miltom, 

If  any  yet  be  wofoolhardg, 
T'  expose  themselva  to  vain  jeopardy  ; 
If  they  come  wounded  off  and  lame, 
No  honour's  got  by  such  a  maim.     Hudihnu. 
I  reluming  where  I  left  his  armour,  found  another 
instead  thereof,  and  armed  myself  therein  to  play  the 
fool.  Sidney. 

Is  thu  a  time  torfbolmg  f  Dryden, 

When  [  consider  liie,  'tis  all  a  cheat ; 
Jor  footed  with  hope,  men  favonr  the  deceit    lA 


Thera  is  a  differenea  betwixt  during  and  foeOkmrdh 
mm :  Lucan  and  Statins  often  ventuiad  them  too  far, 
our  Virgil  never.  Id. 

I  am  tired  with  waiting  for  this  chemick  gold. 

Which /bob  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old. 

Id, 

To  be  thought  knowing,  you  must  first  put  the  fool 
upon  all  mankind.  id.  Juvenal,  Preface. 

Bets  at  the  first,  moro  fooUrap$,  wh  ere  the  wise 
Like  spiders  lay  in  ambush  for  the  flies.         Dryden. 

We  are  transported  with /so/erie*,  which,  if  we  nn* 
dentood,  wo  should  despise.  L'Sitraage. 

It  must  be  an  industrious  youth  that  provides 
against  age  ;  and  he  that  fool*  away  the  one,  must 
either  beg  or  starve  in  the  other.  Id. 

He  must  be  happy  that  knows  the  trae  measures  of 
foolmg.  Id. 

Is  it  worth  the  name  of  freedom  to  be  at  liberty  to 
play  the  fool,  and  draw  shame  and  misery  upon  a 
man's  self  T  Loeke. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  the  eldest  son,  being  a 
fool,  shell  inherit  paternal  power  before  the  younger,  a 
wise  man.  Id 

If  men  loved  to  be  deceived  and  fooled  about  their 
spiritual  estate,  they  cannot  take  a  surer  course 
than  by  taking  their  neighbour's  word  for  that,  which 
can  he  known  only  from  their  own  heart.         Sontk. 

A  false  glocing  parasite  would  call  his,^»ottardifistt 
valour,  and  then  he  may  go  on  boldly  because  blindly. 

Id. 

FooUAnett  being  properly  a  man's  deviation  from 
right  reason,  in  point  of  practice,  must  needs  consist 
in  his  pitching  upon  such  an  end  as  is  unsuitable  to 
his  condition,  or  pitching  upon  means  unsuitable  to 
the  compassing  of  his  end.  Id. 

Charmed  by  their  eyes,  their  mannen  I  acquire. 
And  shape  my  fooU$hneii  to  their  desire.  Prior. 

What  could  the  head  perform  alone. 
If  all  their  friendly  aids  were  gone  f 
A  fooHah  figure  he  must  make  \ 
Do  nothing  else  but  sleep  and  ake.  Id. 

I  would  advise  this  blinded  set  of  men  not  to  giva 
credit  to  those,  by  whom  they  have  been  so  often 
fooUi  and  imposed  npon.  Addiiom**  Freeholder. 

A  woman,  who  is  not  a/bof,  can  have  but  one  rea- 
son for  associating  with  a  man  who  is  one. 

CoHgreoe.     Way  of  the  World. 

'Tis  not  so  hard  to  counterfeit  joy  in  the  depth  of 
affliction,  as  to  dissemble  mirth  in  the  company  of 
/bob/  Congreve. 

He  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  bom  a /oof.  Pope. 

Although  we  boast  our  winter  sun  looks  bright. 
And  foolUhly  are  glad  to  see  it  in  iu  height ; 
Yet  so  much  sooner  comes  the  long  and  gloomy  night. 

Swifl. 

It  is  mtf  foolery  to  multiply  distinct  partirulan  in 
treating  of  things,  when  the  difference  lies  only  in 
words.  Wattt, 

He  allows  himself  in  fooliah  hatreds  and  resent- 
ments against  particular  persons,  without  considering 
that  he  is  to  love  every  body  as  himself.  Law. 

!  Call  me  not 

Mother ;  for  if  I  brought  thee  forth,  it  was 

As  fooliih  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by 

Sitting  upon  strange  eggs. 

Byron.  Deformed  Tramformed. 

FOOLADOO,  a  district  of  Africa,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Senegal,  situated  between  Kaarta, 
Konkodoo,  Jallonkadoo ,  and  Manding.  It  is 
rocky,  and  watered  by  the  numerous  streams 
that  fall  into  the  Senegal,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Wonda,  the  Ba  Lee,  and  the  Ba  Woolliraa. 
This  countiy  is  the  original  residence  of  the 
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Foalahsy  a  people  widely  diffused  over  Western  Foot-iian,  n.  f .    Foot  and  man.    A  soldier 

Africa.  belonging  to  the  infantry,  as  distngviahcd  from 

FOOLICONDA,  a  town  of  Yani,  in  Western  the  cavalry ;  a  domestic  serrant  in  or  ont  of  li- 

Africa,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Gambia,  sixty  very.    One  who  practices  to  walk  or  run. 

miles  north-west  of  Pisania.  Footkanship,  n.  s.    From  foot-man.    Thp 

Fool'stones,  ft^  f.    A  plant.  art  or  fiiculty  of  a  runner. 

FOOSHT,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  situated.  Foot-pace,  n.f.    Foot  and  nace.    Fait  of  a 

according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bruce,  in  pair  of  stairs,  whereon,  after  mar  or  five  steps, 

N.  lat.  15^  59^  43^.     It  is  described  by  him  you  arrive  to  abroad  place,  where  you  make  two 

as  about  five  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  or  three  paces  before  you  ascend  another  step, 

thou^  only  nine  in  circumference.    It  is  low  thereby  to  ease  the  legs  iti  ascending  the  rest  of 

and  sandy  in  the  south,  but  the  north  rises  in  a  the  stairs ;  a  pace  no  fester  than  a  slow  walk, 

black  hill  of  inconsiderable  height.     It  is  co-  Foot>pad,  n. «.    Foot  and  pad     A  higfaway- 

vered  with  a  kind  of  bent  grass,'  which  never  man,  that  robs  on  foot, 

arrives  at  any  great  length,  by  reason  of  want  of  Foot-path,  n.  i .    Foot  and  path.    A  nanow 

rain  and  the  constant  browsing  of  the  goats,  way,  which  will  not  admit  horses  or  carriages. 

There  are  great  appearances  of  the  black  hill  Foot-post,  n.  i.    Foot  and  post.    A  post  or 

having  once  been  a  volcano ;  and  near  the  north  messenger  that  travels  on  foot, 

cape  the  ground  sounds  hollow  like  the  Solfaterra  Foot-stall,  n. «.    Foot  and  stall.    A  woman*! 

in  Italy.    The  inhabitants  are  poor  fishermen  stirrup. 

>f  a  swarthy  color,  going  almost  naked.  Footstep,  n.  f.    Foot  and  8tep.«^.  Impressioo 

FOOT,  fi.  f .,  V.  n.  &  V.  a.  N     Sas.  f  o« ;  Scot,  left  by  the  foot ;  hence  trace ;  track-mark ;  print ; 

Foof  £D,  o^f.                     /^'»   Oothic  and  impression,  token,  and  evidence  of  any  thing; 

Footing,  n.  «.                  >  Swed.  fot ,  Dan.  To  follow  Uie  footsteps  of  another  is  also  to  foU 

Feet,  n.  t.pluralf              \fi^^  >  Teut./ei/i :  low  his  example. 

FEEt'LESs,  adj.                 J  qu.  of  Gr.  V«c  ?  Foot-stool,  n.  f.    Foot  and  stool.     Stool  oo 

The  lower  part ;  the  base ;  that  on  or  by  which  which  he  that  sits  places  his  feet 

any  body  or  thing   is  supported ;  the  lowest  Antiochot  departed,  weening  in  hii  pride  to  maka 

member  of  the  human  frame ;  the  end ;  the  lowest  the  land  netigable,  and  the  eea  panable  hyfoot, 

part.    It  is  applied  to  the  practice  of  walking;  2  Mac,  ▼.21. 

and  to  the  posture  and  action  of  those  that  walk.  1^«r,  ■Comblen  itedee  strong,  and  itoon  goch  all 

It  is  used  in  a  military  sense  to  designate  infiin-  He  loUeth  onder/Mf  as  doth  a  ball, 

try  from  cavalry,  and  in  this  application  has  no  .   ^  ..  . .            Ckameif,  THm  Kmg^m  TA, 

plural.   Footing  seems  to  have  been  once  ptover-  -..f"!^  ^^^  *'™'  ^  ^th  euTei 

fciallyu8edforAelevel;the5quare;theiir.     It  With /boi^en,  bothe  yemen  and  eke  knaves,     /i. 

metaphorically  designates  state ;  character ;  con-  f  f  f  •  '^^  •"  T^fh.  versifying,  without  <piaiitjt]r 

dition ;  scheme;  pkn;  settlement.  Itisusedinthe  •njjomu,  be  sure  signs  that  the  veimei.  either  bom 

singuUr,  to  chamcterise  one  of  a  certain  number  ^^^^^'  unnatural,  or  l««^^^^^,^  "---.Jr^rr 

of  syllables,  constituting  a  distinct  part  of  a  ^  ^^^^^^  ^         ^j„  ^^  ^.^  ^ 

verse  which  are  called  feet.    It  is  also  used  for  a  Whose  hideous  uyle  his  lefte/oo*  did  enfold, 

measure   containing  twelve  inches  ;  on  foot,  a  And  widi  a  shafts  was  shot  through  either  eye, 

phrase  denoting  walking  as  distinguished  from  That  no  man  forth  might  diaw,  ne  no  man  ivmedje. 
riding  or  being  conveyed.    The  verb  differs  little 


from  the  noun,  except  in  the  following  instances :  By  this  the  dreadful  beast  drew  nigh  to  land, 

to  dance;  to  tread  wantonly;  to  trip.    Footed  Half  flying  and  half/oofiii^  in  his  baste, 

signifies,  shaped  in  the  foot.    Footing  is  ground  Ftrie  Qmeeag. 

for  the  foot;  support;  root;  basis;  place;  pos-  Didst  thou  hear  these  veneeT 

session;    tread;   walk;   dance;   steps;    road;  -^Oyw.  I  heard  them  all,  and  mow  too;  for  soiae 

track;    entranc^;     beginning;     establishment;  o'  them  had  m  them  more /eel  than  the  Tmes  would 

state ;  condition ;  settlement.     The  following  ^;^^,              ^^^   ^^          dTtoTS. 

are  instances  of  its  use  m  composition : —  clouds, 

FoOT^BALL, «. «.     Foot  and  ball.    A  ball  com-  Must  kiss  their  own /#•«.      Id,  TnUmmdOnmUt, 

monly  made  of  a  blown  bladder,  cased  with  lea-  ^ake  heed,  have  open  eye ;  for  thieves  do  f^  by 

ther,  driven  by  the  foot    The  sport  or  practice  ^j-j^i,                                                 fikmktnmt 

of  kicking  the  foot-ball.                                    •  While  other  jests  aw  something  rank  on  Awi, 

FooT-BOY,  n.  *.    Foot  and  boy.    A  male  do-  Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  sUp 

mestic  servant,  usually  m  livery.  Away  with  Slender  to  marry.                              Id. 

FooT-BBiDOE,  n.  f .     Foot  and  bridge.      A  ^^^^  confederacy  have  you  with  the  tratton 

bridge  on  which   passengers  walk;  a  narrow  Late/ool«iin  the  kingdom!              Id.  Kh^ltar. 

onage.                                         j    «  ^.        a  Yon,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard,  ans 

FoOT-CLOTH,  n.  t.     Foot  and  cloth.     A  sump-  ^  „je  as    you  spurn  a  stranger  cur  over  year 

ter  cloth.                      _             threshold. 


FoOT-FlGBT,  n.  I.     Foot  and  fight.     A  fight  The  queen  that  bore  thee, 

made  on  foot,  in  opposition  to  that  on  horseback.  Oft'ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her /est, 

FooT-HOLD,  n.  f     Foot  and  hold.     Space  to  Died  every  day  she  lived.              Id,  MaMk, 

hold  the  foot;  space  on  which  one  may  tread  Saint  WithoM /nitod thrice  the  wold : 

surely.  Re  met  the  knight-mare,  and  her  name  told  ; 

FoOT-LICKER,  n.  I.  Foot  and  licker.    A  slave  ,  Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight, 

a  humble  fowner :  one  who  licks  the  foot.  And  aroynt  thee,  witch,  aroynt  ihnt  right       Id, 
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Tk*  ctntnrioni  and  thmr  chsfgw  biUated  wXtntAj 
in  th«  eatertaiameat,  and  to  be  on  fbai  at  an  boar'a 
wnrnin£«  8muuptuf9» 

III  read  yon  matter  doep  and  dangeroas  ; 
At  fall  of  penl  and  adventnrona  •pirit 
As  to  Q'enralk  a  enrrent,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  ontteadfaat/oofM^  of  a  ipear. 

Id.  Jfmry  VL 
ThoM  have  we  swept  tospicion  from  oar  seat. 
And  made  oar  jQmMosI  of  secnrity.  Id, 

Knowest  tkoa  the  way  to  Dover  T 
— Both  stile  and  gate,  horseway  and  foatpmtk. 

Shaiipearg, 

Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man 
This  honest  man,  wait  like  a  lowsy/oo<A^ 
Atchamber^oor  T  Id.  Hmry  VIII, 

Bo  that  good  mischief  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever ;  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
Foraythyyiio«UcAsr.  Id,  Tempe$t, 

Thne  times  a  day  mjfMtebth  horse  did  stumble. 
And  started  when  he  looked  apon  the  Tower, 
As  loath  to  bear  me  to  the  slaaghterboase. 

Shalupeare, 
Am  I  so  round  with  you  as  you  with  me. 
That  like  a  fiatbaU  you  do  spurn  me  thus  T        Id. 
The  numbers  levied  by  her  lieutenant  did  consist 
iAfotHmm  three  millions,  of  horsemen  one  million. 

Raleigh'i  Hiitory, 
Were  it  not  for  this  easy  borrowing  upon  interest, 
men's  necessities  would  draw  upon  them  a  most  sad- 
den undoing,  in  that  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  their 
means,  be  it  lands  or  goods,  far  under /oof. 

JBocon't  EtK^. 
An.  orange,  lemon,   and   apple,  wrapt  in  a  linen 
doth,  being  buried  for  a  fortnight's  space  four  fooi 
deep  within  the  earth,  came  forth  no  ways  moaldy  or 
rotten.  BaoM. 

He  was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot,  litterwise,  with 
two  horses  at  either  end,  and  two  footmen  on  each 
aide.  Id. 

Like  running  weeds  that  have  no  certain  root ;  or 
like /bolMfff  up  and  down,  impossible  to  be  traced. 

Id.  Bemy  VII. 

The  Irish  archers  espying  this,  suddenly  broke  up, 
and  committed  the  safety  of  their  lives  to  their  nimble 
foaiwumtkip.  Hojfward, 

For  carrying  such  letters,  evei^  thoroughfare  weekly 
appointeth  a  fooipoit,  whose  dispatch  is  well  near  as 
speedy  as  the  horses.  Carew, 

We  are  the  earth,  and  they. 
Like  moles  within  us,  heave  and  cast  about ; 

And  till  they  ybol  and  clutch  their  prey. 
They  never  cool,  much  less  give  out.         Herbert, 

Fretting,  by  little  and  little,  washes  away  and  eats 
ont  both»  the  tope,  and  sides,  vidfeet  of  mountains. 

HakewiU. 

Little  need  we  stir  our  feet,  to  learn  to  tell  either 
load  Hcs,  or  laige  truths.  ^.  Hail, 

Break  off,  break  off,  I  feel  the  different  pace 
Of  some  <3taafbe  foetimg  near  about  this  ground. 

Jftlron. 
Yet  then  with  fitot,  as  stumbling  as  his  tongue. 
Pressed  for  his  place  among  the  learned  throng. 

Hanea, 

Palemon's  shepherd,  fearing  ihit  foothrUg^  was  not 
strong  enough,  loaded  it  so  long,  'till  he  broke  that 
which  would  have  borne  a  bigger  harden.       Sidmejf, 

So  began  our  fooifighi  in  such  sort,  that  we  were 
well  entered  to  blood  of  both  sides.  Id, 

Let  echoing  anthems  make  his  praises  known 
On  earth,  his /ooMooI,  as  in  heaven  his  throne. 


As  when  a  sort  of  lusty  shepherds  tiy 
Their  force  tfootbaU,  caro  of  viotoiy 
Makes  them  salute  so  rudely,  breast  to  bnast. 
That  their  encounter  seems  too  twf^  for  jesL 

WaUer, 
By  the  phrase  of  worshipping  his^^oMsel,  no  mors 
is  meant  than  worshipping  God  at  lu»feotatoei. 


Thrice  hone  and/oo<  about  the  fires  are  led. 
And  thrice  with  loud  laments  they  wail  the  dead. 

Drydem, 
Lonely  the  vale  and  full  of  horror  stood. 
Brown  with  the  shade  of  a  religious  wood  ; 
The  moon  was  up,  and  shot  a  gleamy  light ; 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round. 
That  featly  feotmg  seemed  to  skim  the  ground. 

Id. 
What  dismal  cries  are  those  f 
— Nothing ;  a  trifling  sam  of  misery, 
New  added  to  the  foot  of  thy  account : 
Thy  wife  is  seised  by  foree,  and  borne  away./d* 
Set  cloven  stakes ;  and  wond'raus  to  behold. 
Their  sharpened  ends  in  earth  their  footing  place. 
And  the  dry  poles  produce  a  living  race.    Id.  Virgil, 

This  man's  son  would,  every  fbt!4  and  anon,  be  tak- 
ing some  of  his  companions  into  the  orchard. 

It  Bttmnge. 
All  fell  to  work  at  the  roots  of  tbr  ttta,  aod  left  it 
so  little/ooCAoU,  that  the  fint  blast  laid  it  flat  on  the 
ground.  Id, 

Yet,  says  the  fox,  I  have  baffled  more  of  them 
with  my  wiles  and  shiftt  than  ever  yoa  did  with  your 
footmamhip.  Id. 

A  man  shall  never  want  crooked  paths  to  walk  in,  if 
he  thinks  Uiat  he  Is  in  the  rigbt  way,  wherever  he  has 
thmfootUepe  c/i  othen  to  follow.  Locke. 

All  those  sublime  thoughts  take  their  rise  end  foot" 
ing  here :  the  mind  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond  those 
ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  have  offered.  Id. 

Snouted  and  tailed  like  a  boarj  and  footed  likn  a 
goat.  Grew. 

What  colour  of  excuse  can  be  for  the  contempt  with 
which  we  treat  this  part  of  our  species,  the  negroes, 
that  we  should  not  put  them  upon  the  comraon  foot  of 
humanity,  that  we  should  only  set  an  insigniflcant 
fine  upon  the  man  who  murdera  them  ?  Adtfi«ofi. 

Like/oolniai  runnmg  before  coaches. 
To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  approaches.       Prior 
When  suffocating  mists  obscure  the  mom. 
Let  thy  worst  wig,  long  used  to  storms  be  worn  ; 
This  knows  the  powdered  footmant  and,  with  care. 
Beneath  his  flapping  hat  secures  his  hair.       Oog, 
Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  frame  of  our  sys- 
tem, if  there  we  may  trace  any  visible /ooMcps  of  Di- 
vine wisdom  and  beneficence.         Bentley*a  Serwtont, 
And  Sidney's  verse  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet. 

Pope, 
His  brother's  imi^^e  to  his  mind  appears. 
Inflames  his  heart  with  rage,  and  wings  his /eel  with 
fears.  Id, 

I  ask,  whether  upon  the^bef  of  our  constitution,  as 
it  stood  in  the  reign  of  the  late  king  James,  a  king 
of  England  may  be  deposed  T  Swift, 

Sacred  Thespio !  which  in  Sinai's  grove 
"First  took'st  thy  being  and  immortal  breath. 

And  vaunt'st  thy  offiipring  from  the  highest  Jove, 
Yet  deign'st  to  dwell  with  mortals  here  beneath. 
With  vilest  earth,  and  men  more  vile  residing ; 
Come  holy  Virgin,  to  my  bosom  gliding ; 
With  thy  glad  angel-light  my  blind-fold  footetepe 
guiding.  Fletcher**  Purple  Idund, 

The  trumpet  soands,  your  legions  swarm  abroad 
Through  the  ripe  harvest  lies  their  destined  road  ; 
At  every  step  beneath  their /esf  they  tread 
The  life  of  multitudes,  a  nation's  brand.      Cemper^ 
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O'er  her  fair  limU  oonYiiltiro  tremors  fleet.  The  htlly  grounds  afford  pasture  to  sheep.  Hiej 

Start  in  her  hands,  and  straggle  in  her  fttt ;  also  contain  iron  stone,  which  is  dog  and  manu* 

In  rain  to  scream  with  qnivering  lips  she  tries,  factured.    The  mines  are  deep,  and  worked  with 

And  strains  in  palsied  lids  her  tremalous  eyes.  i^ng  galleries  or  horiionial   passages,    baring 

^.  *».*.:..     ^^^^^'  openings  for  the  admission  otair.     Here  loo 

Of    r^7      th"!  th  •  Thu  *^  ^^"^*°  ^"^  "^^  ^^*^y  ^  ^"^^"^  ^  **- 

PlJTthefim/L^^^n  the  fo^mouLdder's  "^^^     The  inhabitant  are  FouUhs,  and  ha^ 

First  step.         BjfrosL  D«/prme«l  Tr^fimned.  numerous  mosques.    Theu  houses  are  detached, 

^_  v««  «.»  .^».»i».^  **.*«  nsaX^  and  conyenienL     In  the  towns  are  mann- 

— —  Ton  may  sometimes  trace  -  ~ '  .         -  .    .  . 

A  feeling  in  ea4ai/«rf*««  as  disclosed  fectones  of  narrrow  cloth,  workmen  m   mm. 

By  Sallust,  in  hU  Catiline,  who  chased  vH^et,  wood,  leather,  &c.     Many  of  the  natiTes 

By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions  showed  undertake  long  commercial  journeys,  and  are 

Their  worK  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  tmde.  acquainted  both  with  Cassina  and  Tombuctoo, 

Bjfftm,  witn  which  there  is  a  firee  commonication  by  a 

Foot.    See  Anatomy,  Index.  journey  of  four  months.    The  principal  towns 

Foot,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poetry,  a  mea^  are  Teemboo  and  Laby,  the  former  contaiaxng 
sure  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  long  and  7000,  and  the  latter  5000  inhabitants 
short  syllables.  They  are  commonly  reckoned  FOOTA  Torra,  a  countiy  of  Western  Af- 
twenty-eight :  of  these  some  are  simple,  as  con-  rica,  between  the  higher  parts  of  the  Senegal 
sisting  of  two  or  three  syllables,  and  therefore  and  Gambia ;  to  the  west  of  Bondoa.  It  is  ex- 
called  dissyllabic  or  trisyllabic  feet ;  others  tensive,  and  occupied  by  Foulahs,  but  is  little 
compound,  consisting  of  four  syllables,  and  known.  The  king  is  said  to  be  a  zealous  Bli- 
therefore  called  tetrasyllabic  feet.  The  dissyl-  hommedan ;  and  Park,  in  returning  from  hu 
labic  feet  are  four  in  number,  viz.  the  pyrrhichius,  first  journey,  received  accounts  of  a  species  of 
spondeus,  iambus,  and  trocheus.  See  Pyrrhic,  crusade  in  which  he  had  engaged  against  his 
&c.  The  trisyllabic  feet  are  eight  in  number,  western  neighbour,  the  damel  of  the  Jalofi, 
▼iz.  the  dactylns,  anapestus,  tribrachys,  molossus,  with  a  view  to  compelling  him  to  embrace  Map 
amphibrachys,  amphimacer,  bacchius,  and  an-  hommedanism.  The  latter,  however,  carried  oa 
tibacchius.  See  Dactylus,  &c.  The  tetrasyl-  a  harassing  warfiue,  cutting  off  bis  suppl  es,  and, 
labic  are  sixteen  in  ndmber,  viz.  the  procleusma-  having  thus  reduced  his  force,  sorprised  and 
ticus,  dispondeus,  choriambus,  antispastus,  diiam-  took  him  prisoner.  After  compelling  him  to 
bus,  dicnoreus,  ionicus  a  majore,  ionicus  a  labour  as  a  slave  for  three  months,  however,  he 
minore,  epitritus  primus,  secundus,  tertius,  and  restored  him  to  his  kingdom, 
quartus,  pson  primus,  secundus,  tertius,  and  FOOTE  (Samuel),  was  bora  at  Traro,  i« 
quartus.    See  Progleusmaticus.  Cornwall,  and  descended  from  a  very  anctent 

Foot,  in  measures,  a  division  of  length,  con-  family,  His  father  was  M.  P.  for  Tiveiton,  in 
taining  twelve  inches.  See  Arithhetic.  The  Devonshire,  and  commissioner  of  the  prize  office 
Roman  foot  was  equal  to  about  *965  of  the  and  fine  contract.  Through  his  moUier^s  rela- 
English  foot;  the  Ancona  foot  is  1-28*2  English;  tions,  Foote  became  possessed  of  a  considerable 
Bologna  foot,  1*244 ;  Brescia  foot,  1*560 ;  Fer-  part  of  the  Goodere  estate,  which  was  worth  n- 
rara  foot,  1*317;  Florence  foot,  '995;  Geneva  ther  more  than  £5000a-year.  '  He  was  educated 
foot,  1*919;  Leghorn  foot,  *992;  Milan  decimal  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and,  on  leaving 
foot,  '855;  Modena  foot,  2*081 ;  Naples  palm,  the  university,  commenced  student  of  law  in  the 
'861 ;  Paris  foot,  1*066;  Paris  metre,  3*281;  Temple;  but  as  the  dryness  of  this  study  did 
Parma  foot,  1*869 ;  Pavia  foot,  1*540;  Piacenza,  not  suit  the  liveliness  of  his  genius,  he  soon  re- 
same  as  the  Parmese;  Rhinland,  1*023  to  1*030;  linquished  it.  He  married  a  young  lady  of  a 
Rome  foot,  *966;  Sienna  foot,  1*239;  Trent  good  family  and  fortune;  but  the  connexion 
foot,  1*201 ;  Turin  foot,  1*676 ;  Venice  foot,  was  not  productive  of  happiness.  He  now 
1*137;  Verona  foot,  1-117;  Vicenza  foot,  1*136.  launched  into  gaming  and  all  the  fiuhioDahle 
The  ancient  Greek  foot  is  eleven  inches  *875  of  follies  of  the  age ;  and  in  a  few  years  spent  kis 
the  English  foot.  whole  fortune.    His  necessities  led  him  to  the 

Foot  up  a  Horse,  in  the  manege,  the  ex-  stage,  and  he  made  his  first  appeaianoe  in 
treroity  of  the  leg,  from  the  coronet  to  the  lower  Othello.  But  as  Mr.  Foote  was  never  a  dis- 
part of  the  hoof.    See  Farriery.  tinguished  actor  in  the  plays  of  others,  his  salary 

Foot,  Solid  or  Cubic,  is  the  same  measure  was  very  unequal  to  his  gay  and  extravagant 

in  all  the  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  turn:   and  he  contracted  debts  which  forced 

and  depth  or  thickness,  containing  1728  cubic  him  to  take  refuge  within  the  verge  of  the  cooit 

inches.  On  this  occasion,  he  relieved  his  necessities  bv 

Foot,  Square,  is  the  same  measure  both  in  the  following  stratagem : — Sir  Francis  DeUnJ 

breadth  and  length,  containing  1 44  square  or  had  lonfi;  been  his  intimate  friend,  and  hid  div 

superficial  inches.  sipated  his  fortune  by  simitar  extravagance.   A 

FOOTA    Jallo,    an    extensive  country   of  lady,  who  was  likewise  an  intimate  aoqnaintanct 

Western  Africa,  near  the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  of  Foote's,  and  who  was  exc^dii^ty  rich,  «i« 

the  Rio  Grande,  and  probably  the  Niger.     It  is  fortunately  at  that  time  bent  upon  a  matnmoDial 

computed  to  be  350  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  scheme.    Foote  strongly  recommended  to  ker  to 

200  from  north  to  south.    The  climate  is  good,  consult  upon  this  momentous  affair  the  conjurer 

and  parts  of  it  are  extremely  fertile .    The  ob*  in  the  Old  Bailey,  whom  he  represented  as  a 

jects  of  cultivation  are  rice  and  maize,  which  man  of  surprising  skill  and  penetraxioD.    lit 

aie  both  raised  and  carried  to  market  byfemales.  employed  an  acquaintance  of  his  own  to  pe^ 
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lonate  the  conjurer;  who  depicted  Sir  Francis  with  Mr.  Col  man,  for  his  patent  of  the  theatre ; 
at  full  length ;  descrilied  the  tin  .*  when,  the  according  to  which  he  was  to  receive  from  the 
place  where,  and  the  dress  in  whica  she  would  latter  £1600  a-year,  besides  a  stipulated  sum 
see  him.  The  lady  was  so  struck  with  the  coin-  whenever  he  chose  to  perform.  Mr.  Foote  made 
cidence  of  evcir  circumstance,  that  she  married  his  appearance  two  or  three  times  in  some  of  his 
Delaval  in  a  rew  days.  For  this  service  Sir  most  admired  characters ;  but  was  suddenly  af- 
Francis  settled  an  annuity  upon  Foote,  which  fected  with  a  paralytic  stroke  one  night  whilst 
enabled  him  once  more  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  upon  the  stage,  and  compelled  to  retire.  Being 
^n  1747  he  opened  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay-  advised  to  bathe,  he  repaired  to  Brighton,  where 
market,  taking  upon  himself  .the  double  charac-  he  recovered  his  health  and  spirits,  and  a  few 
tet  of  author  ami  performer ;  and  appeared  in  a  weeks  before  his  death  returned  to  London :  but, 
dramatic  piece  of  nis  own  composing,  called  the  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  set  out  with  an 
Diversions  of  the  Morning.  This  piece  con-  intention  to  spend  the  winter  at  Paris  and  in  the 
sisted  of  nothing  more  than  the  exhibition  of  south  of  France.  At  Dover  he  was  suadenly 
several  characters  well  known  in  real  life ;  whose  attacked  by  another  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which 
manner  of  conversation  and  expression  Foote  in  a  few  hours  terminated  his  existence,  on  tlie 
^'ery  happily  hit  off  in  his  drama,  and  still  more  2l8t  of  October,  1777,  in  the  fifly^sixth  year  of 
ha]^pily  represented  on  the  stase.  In  the  con-  his  age.  Hewas  privately  interred  in  the  cloisters 
eluding  part  of  his  speech,  under  the  character  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Foote  has  often  been 
of  a  theatrical  director,  Mr.  Foote  took  off,  with  styled  the  English  Aristophanes ;  and  a  better 
great  humor  and  accuracy,  the  styles  of  acting  proof  of  his  comic  powers  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
of  every  principal  performer  on  the  English  needed  than  the  following  anecdote  from  Bos 
stage.  This  entertainment  at  first  met  with  well's  Life  of  Johnson.  'The  first  time,'  says 
some  opposition  ;  but  Foote  being  patronised  by  Dr.  Johnson,  *  I  was  in  company  with  Foote, 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  other  persons  of  distinc-  was  at  Fitzlierbsrt^s.  Havin?  no  good  opinion 
tion,  the  opposition  was  over-ruled :  and,  having  of  the  fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased ; 
altered  the  title  of  his  performance,  he  proceeded,  end  it  is  very  difficult  to  please  a  man  against 
without  further  molestation,  to  give  Tea  in  a  his  will.  I  wunt  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty 
Morning  to  his  friends,  and  represented  it  through  sullenly,  affecting  not  to  mind  him ;  but  the  dog 
a  run  of  forty  mornings  to  crowded  and  splendid  was  so  very  comical,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay 
audiences.  The  eusumg  season  he  produced  down  my  knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back  in 
another  piece  which  he  called  An  Auction  of  my  chair,  and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  Sir,  he  was 
Pictures.    This  piece  also  had  a  great  run.    His    irresistible.' 

Knights,  which  was  the  produce  of  the  ensuing        Foot-Halt,  a  disorder  incident  to  sheep.     It 
season,  was  a  performance  of  somewhat  more    takes  its  source  from  an  insect,  which,  when  it 
dramatic  regularity.    His  dramatic  pieces,  ex-    comes  to  a  certain  maturity,  resembles  a  worm 
olusive  of  the  interlude  called  Piety  m  Pattens,    of  two,  three,  or  four  inches  in  length.    The  first 
are.  Taste,  The  Kni^ts,  The  Author,  The  En-    appearance  of  this  malady  is,  when  the  sheep 
fflishman  in  Paris,  The  Englishman  returned    gives  signs  of  lameness,  which  increases  to  so 
from  Paris,  The  Mayor  of  Garrat,  The  Liar,  The    high  a  degree  as  to  prevent  graxing  ;  when,  with 
Patron,  The  Minor,  The  Orators,  The  Commis-    want  of  sufficient  food,  and  pain,  the  poor  ani- 
sary.  The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,  The  Lame    mal  suffers  greatly,  and  lingers  till  it  dies,  if  not 
lover.  The  Maid  of  Bath,  The  Nabob,  The    cured  by  extracting  the  insect  or  worm.    The 
Cozeners,  The  Capuchin,  The  Bankrupt,  and  an    sooner  this  is  done  the  better,  as  it  is  easily  per- 
unftnished  comedy  called  the  Slaaderer.     In    formed.    As  soon  as  the  lameness  is  perceived, 
1766,  being  on  a  party  of  pleasure  with  the  then    let  the  foot  that  is  lame  be  examined  between 
duke  of  York,  lord  Mexborough,and  Sir  Francis    the  close  of  the  claws,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
Delaval,  Mr.  Foote  broke  his  leg,  by  a  fall  from    in  the  skin  where  the  close  separates  is  a  small 
his  horse ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  suffered  an    hole  (not  natural),  through  whicn  the  insect,  when 
amputation.    The  duke  on  this  occasion  obtained    yet  small,  gets  its  entrance,  and  by  degrees  has 
for  Mr.  Foote  a  patent  for  life;  whereby  he  was    worked  itself  upwards  along  the  leg,  between  the 
allowed  to  perform  at  the  little  theatre  in  Hay-    outward  skin  and  bone,  and  obtains  its  largest 
market,  from  the  15th  May  to  the  15th  Sep-    magnitude.    Proportionally  it  finds  its  nourish- 
tember,  eveiy  year.    He  now  became  a  greater    ment,  when  it  is  left  undisturbed.    This  worm 
favorite  of  the  town  than  ever:    his  laughable    must  be  extracted  by  moving  the  claws  backward 
pieces,  with  his  more  laughable  performance,    and  forward  in  contrary  directions;  when  th# 
constantly  filled  his  house;  and  his  receipts    under  part  of  the  worm  will  soon  make  its  ap 
-were  in  some  seasons  almost  incredible.    Parsi-    pearance  at  the  above-mentioned  small  hole,  and 
mony  was  never  one  of  his  vices ;  his  hospitality    continuing  the  same  operation  of  moving  the 
and  generosity  were  ever  conspicuous;   ne  was    claws,  the  whole  worm  will  work  itself  out.    This 
visited  by  the  first  nobility,  and  be  was  some*    is  better  than  at  its  first  appearance  to  draw  it 
times  honored  even  by  loytd  guests.    In  the    out  with  danger  of  breaking  off;  lest  part  of  it 
midst  of  this  success  an  attach  was  made  upon  hb    should  remain  in  the  sheep's  leg,  and,  by  rotting 
character  bv  a  villainous  doaestic,  whom  he  had    there,  prove  hurtful.    This  easy  operation  will 
dismissed  for  misbehaviour ;  ftnd  though  he  was    be  effectual  without  any  application  whatever, 
honorably  acquitted  of  the  crime  imputed,  it    and  the  channel,  which  the  worm  had  made 
was  thought  that  the  shock  which  he  received    along  the  leg,  will  cure  of  itself.    This  malady 
from  it  accelerated  his  death.    Mr.  Foote  on  the    is  in  some  years  more  prevalent  than  in  others, 
d4*r1ine  of  his  health,  entered  into  an  agreement    particularly  in  wet  seasons ;  and  is  oflener  ob» 
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Fop'piSHLY,  adv. 

F0P'PISHNESSyn.f. 

Fop'PLiNO,  n.  s. 


servea  to  begin  in  ipring  and  autuma  than  in 
summer  and  winter;  notwithstanding  sheep  suf- 
fer more  by  the  wet  in  winter  than  in  any  of  the 
other  seasons.  In  high  grounds  they  are  less 
liable  to  it  than  in  low  marshy  and  meadow 
grounds. 
FOPy  11.  s.  ^      -^  ^0"^  probably  made 

Fop -DOODLE,  n.  I.    by  chance,  and  tlierefore 
Fop'pERY,  n. «.  without  etymology,  says 

Fop'pisH,  adj.        ^Dr.  Johnson :  but  there 

is  a  regular  Teut.  sub- 
stantive ^op  (Belg.  vop) ; 
from  which  it  is  clearly 
derived.  A  simpleton ;  a  coxcomb ;  a  man  of 
-small  understanding  and  much  ostentation;  a 
pretender;  a  man  fond  of  show,  dress,  and 
nutter ;  an  impertinent :  foppery  is  derived  from 
fop,  and  signines  that  kina  of  folly  which  dis- 
plays itself  in  dress  and  manners :  to  be  foppish 
IS  to  be  ^Eintastically  and  affectedly  fine ;  vain ; 
ostentatious ;  showy,  and  ridiculous :  foppling 
is  the  diminutive  of  fop,  a  fool  half  grown ;  a 
stimted  and  insignificant  coxcomb;  a  thing 
without  species  or  gender,  that  endeavours  to 
attract  admiration  to  its  pretty  person,  its  pretty 
dress,  &c.  In  composition  it  makes  fop-doodle, 
a  fool  double  distilled ;  one  that  provokes  ridi- 
cule and  contempt,  who  thrusts  himself  into  dan- 
ger with  no  other  chancethan  a  sound  beating 
for  his  pains. 

A  whole  tribe  of  f opt. 
Got  'tween  asleep  and  awake. 

Shakipeare.  King  Lear, 

This  ifl  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  that 
when  we  are  aick  in  fortune,  often  the  snrfeiti  of  oar 
own  behaviour,  we  make  gniUy  of  our  diiaaters,  the 
aim,  the  moon,  and  itan,  ae  if  we  were  villain*  on 
neeeftitj.  Id, 

Fools  ne'er  had  lest  grace  in  a  year ; 
For  wise  men  are  grown  fopj^th. 

And  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear. 
Their  manners  are  so  apish.  Id, 

Let  not  the  lonnd  of  shallow /oppsty  enter 
My  tober  hoose.  Id,  Merchant  of  Vemee. 

I  was  three  or  fovr  times  in  the  thought  they  were 
not  fairies;  and  yet  the  goiltinesi  of  my  mind,  the 
sadden  sarprise  of  my  powers,  drove  the  grosaness  of 
itkt  foppery  into  a  received  belief,  in  deepight  of  the 
teeth  of  aU  rhyme  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies. 

Id,  Merry  Wvm  of  Wmdeor, 

Where  sturdy  butchers  broke  your  noddle. 
And  handled  yon  like  mfopdoodle.  Hwiihrat, 

When  soch  a  positive  abandoned  /op* 
Among  his  numerous  absurdities, 
Stambles  apon  some  tolerable  line, 
I  fret  to  see  them  in  such  company. 

noeeOMmonm 
ve  had  to^ay  a  doxen  billet-doux, 
mfopa,  and  wits,  and  cits,  and  Bow  Street  beaox ; 
Some  from  Whitehdl,  bat  from  the  Temple  more, 
A  CJovent  Garden  porter  brought  me  four.    Dryden, 

Tht  leopard's  beauty,  without  the  fox's  wit,  is  no 
better  than  a /op  in  a  gay  coat.  V Strange, 

The  Romans  grew  extremely  expensive  and  fop- 
fiah  I  so  that  the  emperor  Aurelian  forbid  men  that 
variety  of  colours  on  their  shoes,  allowing  it  still  to 
women.  Artnuhnoi, 

I  wish  I  could  say  quaint  foppenm  were  wholly 
■bsent  from  graver  sa^ects.  Smfi, 


But  though  we  fetch  from  Italy  and  France 
Our/opperiet  of  tune  and  modes  of  dance 
Our  sturdy  Dritons  scorn  to  borrow  sense. 


Thy  works  in  Chloe's  toilet  gain  a  part. 
And  with  his  Uylor  share  thofoppUny's  beait. 

TfidMI. 
You  would  know  who  is  rude  and  ill-natured,  who 
is  vain  and  foppith,  who  lives  too  high,  and  who  is 
in  debt.  /-cjw*. 

FORyprep.  and  (onj.  Sax.  poju  Dr.  John3->a 
says  preposition.  Junius  derives  it  from  the 
Greek  wpo^  transposing  the  p  and  changing  jr 
into  p.  Skinner  and  Tyrwhitt  from  the  Latin  pro. 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  horn  the  Gothic  noun/atrmsy 
cause.  '  I  imagine,'  observes  Mr.  Tooke,  *  the 
word  for  (whether  denominated  preposition,  con- 
jtmction,  or  adverb)  to  be  a  noim,  and  to  hav^ 
always  one  and  the  same  single  signification,  vis. 
cause,  and  nothing  else.  Though  Greenwood  at- 
tributes to  it  eighteen,  and  S.  Johnson. forty-six 
different  meanings;  for  which  Greenwood  dies 
above  forty,  and  Johnson  above  200  instances. 
But,  with  a  little  attention  to  these  instances,  yon 
will  easily  perceive,  that  they  usually  attribute  to 
the  preposition  the  meaning  of  some  other  words 
in  the  sentence' ; — ^vide  Dtuertions  of  PurUy^  p. 
345.  We  are,  speaking  generally,  of  Mr.  Tooke's 
opinion  as  to  this  word :  but  the  instances  of 
JjT,  Johnson  will  fully  illustrate  both  his  defini- 
tions, and  this  more  simple  one  of  Mr.  Tooke's. 
We  therefore  subjoin  them,  with  some  few  addi- 
tions and  rectifying  the  chronology. 

Because  of. 

That  which  we  for  our  unworthiness  are  afiraid  to 
crave,  our  prayer  is,  that  God  for  the  woithiiiess  o£ 
his  Son  would  notwithstanding  vouchsafe  to  grant. 


Edward  and  Richard, 
With  fiery  eyes,  sparkling /or  very  wrath. 
Are  at  our  backs.  Shakapeare.  Hemy  VI, 

Speak,  good  Cominius; 
Leave  nothing  ooXfor  length.       Shalmpmre* 
For  as  much  as  the  question  cannot  be  scanned, 
unless  the  time  of  Abraham's  journey  be  considered 
of,   I  will  search    into  a  tradition  concerning  his 
travels.  MdmyVe  Huiary, 

An  astrologer  saith,  if  it  were  not  fhr  two 
that  an  constant,  no  individual  would  last  one 
ment. 

For  as  much  as  it  is  a  fundamental  law  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  that  they  may,  without  any  other 
provocation,  make  war  upon  Christendom  for  the 
propagation  of  their  laws ;  so  the  Christians  may  at 
all  times,  as  they  think  good,  be  upon  the  preven- 
tion. Id.  War  wUk  Spam, 
Let  no  man,  for  his  own  poverty,  become  more 
oppressive  in  his  bargains ;  but  quietly  recommtni 
his  estate  to  God,  and  leave  the  suoeees  to  him. 


f  but  revenge  my  fate ;  disdained,  betrayed. 
And  suffisring  death /r  this  ungrateful  maid. 


Sole  on  the  barren  sands,  the  suflering  chief 
Roared  out /or  anguish,  and  indulged  his  grief. 


Id. 


Children,  discountenanced  by  their  parents /W  aay 
fault,  find  a  refuge  in  the  caresses  of  fooUah  flattcirn. 


A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  shoic  but  foU 
description  of  a  happy  state  in  this  worid  :  he  that 
has  these  two  has  little  more  U  wish /or,  and  be  thtt 
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iH  •ithfli  of  them  will  ba  bat  lltU*  becur>br  any 
lUng  else.  Itoeke,. 

Penon*  vho  hare  lost  nott  of  their  grinderty 
having  bean  oompelled  to  nte  three  or  foar  only  in 
chewing,  wore  them  to  low,  that  the  inward  nenre 
lay  bare,  and  they  would  no  longer  fir  ]Mun  make 
OM  of  them.  'togf  en  the  Cnalkm, 

The  middle  of  the  gnlph  ia  remattableySy  tempetu. 

Addimwu 
My  opened  thought  to  joyone  proepeet  raiae, 

And/pr  thy  aeicj  leimaaingthy  praiM.   Pfiar. 
Which  beet  or  worat  you  could  not  think ; 

4nd  die  you  must /or  want  of  drink.  Id. 

It  ia  a  moat  infamous  scandal  i^n  the  nation,  to 
reproadi  them  fir  treating  foreignen  with  contempt. 


We  can  only  give  them  that  libeitf  now  fir  some- 
thing, which  ^ey  hnre  ao  many  years  exercised  fir 
norhing,  of  railing  and  scribbling  against  us.      id. 
With  tespect  to;  with  regard  to. 

Rather  our  state's  defective/or  requital. 
Than  we  to  stntcb  it  out.  Skaktpeare,  Coriolamu. 

A  paltry  ring 
That  ahe  did  giro  me,  whose  poeay  was, 
Fitr  all  the  world,  like  cutler'a  poetry 
Upom  m  knile ;  love  me  and  leave  me  not. 


JFbr  alt  the  world, 
Aa  thms  art  at  this  hour,  was  Richard  then.     Id. 
It  was  young  counsel  fir  the  persons,  and  violent 
cottaseiybip  the  matters.  Baeom't  Aaoyt. 

Anthony  followeth  old  men,  and  favour  and  po- 
pnlari^  youth ;  but  fir  the  moral  part,  perhapa,  youth 
viil  have  the  pre  eminence,  as  age  haih  lor  the  poli- 
tick, id. 

After  death,  we  sprighta  have  just  such  natures 
Wo  had,  fir  all  the  world,  when  human  creatures. 

i>rydiNi 
Such  little  wasps,  and  yet  so  full  of  spite ; 
Fifr  bulk  mere  insects,  yet  in  miachief  strong. 

Tole^ 

Hobbee  haa  given  us  a  correct  explanation  of  the 

aense  in  genenl;  but  fir  particulars   and  circum- 

atancea,  he  coatinoally  lops  them.  Pope. 

lo,  some  are  vellum,  and  the  reat  as  good,     . 

Far  all  his  lordship  knows,  but  they  are  wood,     id. 

In  this  sense  it  has  often  at  before  it. 

As  fir  Haramaldoa  the  general,  they  had  no  just 
caose  to  maslike  him,  beiag  an  old  captain  of  great 
oxpcrience.  JTmffat. 

In  the  character  of. 

If  a  man  can  be  fiilly  assured  of  any  thing  fir  a 
truth,  without  having  examined,  what  is  there  that 
he  may  not  embrace /v  truth  t  Loeht, 

Say,  ia  it  fitting  in  thia  very  field, 
Tlkia  field,  where  from  my  youth  I've  been  a  carter, 
I,  ia  thia  field,  ahould  die/br  a  deaertert  day. 

She  thinks  you  favoured : 
But  let  her  go,  /br  aa  ungrateful  woman. 

A.  PiuUlpe. 
With  resemblance  of. 

I  htufir  certain,  and  do  apeak  the  truth. 
The  gentle  York  is  up.      Skmhrpmn.  Hmrp  iT. 

Now,  mom  fir  sure,  deliveranoe  is  at  hand, 
1^  kingdom  ahall  to  Israel  be  reetored.   Jfiton. 
The  ataitliag  steed  waaaeiaed  with  auddea  iright. 
And,  -bounding,  o'er  the  ponuiel  cast  the  knight ; 
Forward  he  fiew,  and  pitchii4(  on  his  head. 
He  quifOfad  with  hia  feet,  anid  lay/br  dead. 

x^fyosn* 
Considered  as ;  in  the  place  of. 
The  council-table  and  star-chamber  held  fir  ho- 
Aouiable  that  which  pleased,  and  fir  juat  that  which 


Our  preaent  lot  appears 
For  happy,  though  but  ill ;  fir  ill,  not  wont. 
If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.  MUion. 
In  advantage  of;  for  the  sake  of. 
An  ant  b  a  wise  creature  ybr  itself  i  but  it  is  a  shrewd 
thing  in  an  orchard.  Biieom. 

He  refused  not  to  dMfir  those  that  killed  him. 
And  shed  his  blood  fir  some  of  those  that  spilt  it. 

Boyle. 
Shall  I  think  toe  world  was  vad^fir  one, 
find  men  ere  bom  fir  kings,  aa  beasta/or  men. 
Not  ybr  protection,  but  to  ba  devoured  f 

Drjfden. 
Read  all  the  prefacea  of  Dryden, 
For  those  our  criticks  much  confide  in ; 
Though  merely  writ  at  first /or  filling. 
To  raise  the  volume's  price  a  shilling.  Swtfl. 

Conducive  to ;  beneficial  to. 
It  ufir  the  general  good  of  human  aodety,  and 
consequently  of  particolar  persons,  to  be  true  and 
just ;  and  it  it  fir  men'a  health  to  be  temperate. 

TiUottom.  . 
It  can  never  oe  fir  the  interest  of  a  believer  to 
do  me  a  mischief,  because  he  is  sure,  upon  the  ba- 
lance of  accounts,  to  find  himself  a  loaer  by  it. 

AddMon. 
With  intention  of  going  to  a  certain  place. 
We  sailed  from  Peru  ybr  China  and  Japan. 

Hdeoa. 
As  she  was  brought /br  England,  she  was  cast  away' 
near  Harwich  haven.  Hojfward. 

We  Bailed  directly  ybr  Genoa,  and  had  a  fair  wind. 


In  oomparatiye  respect 

For  tusks  with  Indian  elephanu  he  atzove. 
And  Jove's  own  thunder  from  his  mouth  he  drove. 

DfydsN. 

With  appropriation  to. 

Shadow  will  aerve  fir  Suauner :  prick  him ;  foi 
we  have  a  number  of  ahadows  to  fill  up  the  mnater- 
book.  Sheiupeare. 

After  0  an  expression  of  desire. 

O  fir  a  muse  of  fire  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention !  Skaktpeare. 

In  account  of;  in  solution  of. 
Thua  much  ybr  the  beginning  and  progreaa  of  the 
deluge.   '  Bwnel^t  HkeorjfofthoBarlh. 

Inducing  to  as  a  motive. 

There  is  a  natural,  immutable,  and  eternal  reason 
fir  that  which  we  call  virtue,  and  against  that  which 
we  call  vice.  TUlotaom, 

In  expectation  of. 

He  must  be  back  again  by  one  and  twenty,  to  marry 
and  propagate :  the  ^uher  cannot  stay  any  longer /or 
the  portion,  nor  tbe  mother  fir  a  new  aet  of  babies 
to  play  with.  Locke. 

Noting  power  or  possibility. 

i^or  a  holy  person  to  be  humble,  ybr  one,  whom  all 
men  esteem  a  saint,  to  fear  lest  himself  become  a 
devil,  ia  as  hard  aa  fir  a  prince  to  submit  himself  to 
be  gidded  by  tutors.  Toylsr. 

Noting  dependence. 

The  cdours  of  outward  olyecta,  brought  into  a 
darkened  room,  depend  fir  their  visibility  upon  the 
dimness  of  the  light  they  are  beheld  by.  Bogle. 

In  prevention  of;  for  fear  of. 

Com  being  had  down,  any  way  ye  allow. 
Should  wither  aa  needeth  ybr  baning  in  mow. 

And,  fir  the  time  shall  not  aeem  tedUus, 
111  tell  thee  what  befel  me  on  a  day. 
In  thia  self  place.  Sldhpsara.  Hemrj^  VL 
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I  hen  rnoft  be  no  alleys  with  hedgee  at  the  hither 
end,  .fc^  letting  your  prospect  upon  this  fair  hedge 
from  the  green :  nor  at  the  farther  end,  fvt  letting 
your  prospect  from  the  hedge  through  the  arches  apon 
the  heath.  Bacm*9  Euagi, 

She  wrapped  him  close /or  catching  cold. 

Looelaee. 
In  remedy  of. 

Sometimes  hot,  sometimes  cold  things  are  good 
fir  the  toothaeh.  ChrrOton, 

In  exchange  of. 

He  made  considerable  progress  in  the  stody  of  the 
law,  before  he  quitted  that  profession  fir  this  of 
poetry.  Dryd^, 

In  the  place  of;  instead  of. 
To  make  him  copious  is  to  alter  his  character ; 
and  to  translate  him  line  fit  line  is  impossible. 

Drjfdm, 
We  take  a  falling  metaorybr  a  star.    CoioUy. 

in  supply  of;  to  serve  in  the  place  of. 

Most  of  our  ingenious  foung  men  take  up  some 
cried-up  English  poet  fir  their  model,  adore  him, 
and  imitate  him,  as  they  think,  without  knowing 
wherein  he  is  defective.  DrydeH. 

Through  a  certain  duration. 

Some  please /<»*  once,  some  will  fir  ever  please. 

Roaoommon, 

Those  who  sleep  without  dreaming,  can  never  be 
convinced  that  their  thoughts  are  fir  four  hours  busy, 
without  their  knowing  it.  Locks, 

The  administration  of  this  bank  is  fir  life,  and 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  6hief  citisens.      AdtU»on. 

In  search  of;  in  quest  of. 

Philosophers  have  run  so  far  back/or  arguments  of 
•comfort  against  pain,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  were 
any  such  thing ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  when  any 
great  evil  has  been  upon  them,  they  would  cry  out  as 
loud  as  other  men.  TUhtmm, 

According  to. 

Chymista  hAVO  not  been  able,  fir  aught  is  vulgarly 
known,  by  fire  alone  to  separate  true  sulphur  from 
antimony.  Bople* 

Noting  a  state  of  fitness  or  readiness. 

Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  mm  fir  you. 

ShaJupeare, 
If  he  oe  orave,  he's  ready /or  the  stroke. 

Drjfdmu 

In  hope  of;  for  the  sake  of;  noting  the  final 
cause. 

How  quickly  nature 
Falls  to  revolt,  when  gold  becomes  her  object! 
For  this  the  foolish,  over-careful  fathers. 
Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thought,  their  brains 

with  care. 
Their  bones  with  industry :  fir  this,  engrossed 
The  cankered  heaps  of  strong  atchieved  gold  - 
Fgr  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
iSieir  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises. 

ShaJuyeare* 
The  kingdom  of  God  was  first  rent  by  ill  counsel  ; 
upon  which  counsel  there  are  set, /or  our  instruction, 
two  marks.  Bacon, 

Whether  some  hero's  fate. 
In  words  worth  dying  fir^  he  celebrate. 

Cnebgr. 
For  he  writes  not^  money,  nor  fir  praise. 
Nor  to  be  called  a  Vrit,  nor  to  wear  bays. 

Dmkam. 
There  we  ehaU  see  a  eight,  woithy  dying  fir,  that 
blessed  Saviour,  who  so  highly  deserves  of  us. 

BojfU, 
He  is  not  disposed  to  be  a  fool,  and  to  be  miserable 
^sr  company.  TUhtam. 


Even  death's  become  to  me  ne  dreadfri t  ^ 

In  fighting  fields,  where  our  acquaintance  grew, 
I  saw  him,  and  eontenmed  him  first  ^br  yon. 


For  this,  'tis  needful  to  prevent  her  art. 
And  fire  with  love  the  proud  Phoenician's  heart. 

/rf.  Vwya. 

Some  pray/br  riches ;  riches  they  obtain  ; 
But  watdxed  by  robbers,  fir  their  wealth  are  slain. 


Let  them  who  truly  would  appear  my  friends. 
Employ  their  swords  like  mine  fir  noUe  ends. 

/d. 
or  tendency  to;  towards. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist : 
But  with  its  upside  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination /or  below.  Smifu 

In  favor  of;  on  the  part  of;  on  the  side  of. 

Ye  suppose  the  laws/br  which  ye  strive  are  found 
in  Scripture ;  but  thoee  not  against  which  we  strive. 

Hookor,  Prrfae^ 
It  becomes  me  not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence 
of  a  bad  cause,  when  I  have  so  often  drawn  it^  a 
good  one.  Jhydm. 

Jove  was /or  Venus  :  but  he  feared  his  wife. 

Id. 
Noting  accommodation  or  adaptation. 
Fortune,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  she. 
Spies  that  I  bear  so  well  her  tyranny. 
That  she  thinks  nothing  else  so  &tfir  me. 

AvMsr. 
It  ufir  wicked  men  to  dread  God  ;  but  a  virtnons 
man  may  have  undisturbed  thoi^is,  even  of  the 
justice  of  God.  TiUoiao^ 

A  few  rules  of  logick  are  thought  sufficient,  in  this 
case,  fir  those  who  pretend  to  the  highest  improTe- 
ment*  Xioch?. 

His  country  has  good  havens,  both  fir  the  Adriatic 
and  Mediterranean.  Addimm  ea  /teijr* 

Persia  is  oommodiously  situated  fir  trade  both  hf 
sea  and  land.  Arbutlutot  en  Coim, 

With  intention  of. 

And  by  that  justice  hast  removed  the  cause 
Of  those  rude  tempests,  which,  fir  rapine  sent. 
Too  oft,  alas,  involved  the  innocent.  WaUar 

Here  hunttmen  with  delight  may  read 
How  to  chttse  dogs /or  scent  or  speed.  id 

For  this,  from  Trivia's  temple  and  her  wood. 
Are  coursers  driven,  who  shed  their  master's  blood. 


Such  examples  should  be  set  before  them,  as  pat- 
terns ybr  their  daily  imitation.  £odhs. 
The  next  question  usually  is,  what  is  it  fir  t 

id, 
Achilles  is  fir  revenging  himself  upon  Agamem- 
non by  means  of  Hector.  Broami, 
Becoming ;  belonging  to. 
It  were  more^  his  honour  to  raise  his  siege  than 
to  spend  so  many  good  men  in  the  winning  of  it  by 
force.  JTnolks. 
It  .were  not  fir  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 
"Hot  fir  my  manhood,  honesty,  and  wisdom. 
To  lee  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Shaktpmre,  OlhdU. 
JtttMfir  Dutchmen  and  English  boys. 

The'  offers  he  doth  make* 
Were  not  fir  him  to  give,  nor  them  to  take. 

Damei. 

It  is  a  reasonable  account /er  any  man  to  give,  whr 
he  doea  not  live  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  woriti 
do,  that  he  has  no  mind  tp.die  as  they  do,  and  perish 
witH  them.  TiHoUom, 
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b  hfir  y«m  to  nrag*  ieas  and  land, 
Unaathoriied  by  my  raprane  command  T 

Drydmk 

Hu  ura  already  tigns  him /of  the  aluM^ 
And  marka  the  seat  amidst  the  deities.      *    Id, 

Notwithstandini^  > 

This,^  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  might 
be  the  self-eame  fonn  which  Philojndcus  expretseth. 

Hooker. 

God's  desertion  shall,  fw  aoght  he  knows,  the  next 
minute  supervene.  Deca^  of  Pietjf, 

Probability  supposes  that  a  thing  may  or  may  not 
be  so,  for  any  thing  yet  certainly  determined  on 
either  side.  8<nUh 

If  such  yast  masses  of  matter  had  been  situated 
nearer  to  the  sun,  or  to  each  other,  as  they  might  as 
easily  hate  been,  for  any  mechanical  or  fortuitous 
agent,  they  must  necessarily  hare  caused  a  consi- 
derable disorder  in  the  whole  system.  BentUy, 

Far  any  thing  that  legally  appears  to  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  a  contrivance  to  fright  us.  Swift, 

To  the  use  of ;  to  be  used  in. 

The  ookfor  nothing  ill. 
The  osier  good /or  twigs,  the  poplar /or  the  mill. 

Spetuer. 
Your  understandings  %rt  not  bright  enough  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  acu  of  reason.  TUtoUon, 

In  consequence  of. 

For  love  they  force  through  thickets  of  the  wood. 
They  climb  the  steepy  hills  and  stem  the  flood. 

Dryden, 
In  recompense  of;  in  return  of. 

Vow,  for  so  many  glorious  actions  done. 
For  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  publick  wealth, 
I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl /or  Cssar's  health ; 
Besides,  in  gratitude /W  such  high  matters. 
Know  I  have  vowed  two  hundred  gladiators. 

Drsfdm, 
First  the  wily  wiaard  must  be  caught ; 
For  unconstrained  he  nothing  tells /or  nought. 

Id. 
In  proportion  to. 
He  is  not  very  tall,  yet/br  his  yean  he's  tall. 

8haktpoar9» 
As  he  could  see  clear,  for  those  times,  thro!:^h 
snperstition ;  so  he  would  be  blinded,  now  and  then, 
by  human  policy.  Bacon. 

Exalted  Socrates !  divinely  brave  \ 
Injured  he  fell,  and  dying  he  forgave ; 
Too  noble /w  revenge.        Drjfdem'o  Jwatmd. 

By  means  of;  by  interposition  of. 
Moral  consideration  can  no  way  move  the  sensible 
appetite,  were  it  not  for  the  will.  Haie. 

Qi  some  calamity  we  can  have  no  relief  but  from 
God  alone ;  and  what  would  men  do  in  such  a  case, 
if  it  were  not /or  God  ?  TiiZelioii. 

In  regard  of;  in  preservation  of ;  J  cannot  for 
my  life,  is,  I  cannot  if  my  life  might  be  saved 
by  it 

I  bid  the  rascal  Xpock  upon  your  gate ; 
But  eould  not  get  hUn  Jbr  my  heart. 

anaAfpeofv. 
I  cannot /or  my  heart  leave  a  room,  before  I  have 
thoroughly  examined  the  papers  pasted  upon  the  walls. 

Addioom't  SpeekOar. 
For  aU.    Notwithstanding. 
For  ali  the  carefulness  of  the  Christians  the  Eng- 
lish bulwark  was  undermined  by  the  enemy,  and 
npon  the  fourth  of  September  pan  thereof  was  blown 
np.  KnoUeo'o  Hiotor$f. 

Bat  as  Noah's  pigeon,  which  returned  no  more. 
Bid  shew  she  footing  found /w  ott  the  flood. 

Dameo. 


Neither  doubt  you,  because  I  wea?  a  womaa'a  ap« 
parel,  I  will  be  Uie  more  womanish ;  since  I  aasuro 
you,  for  aU  my  apparel,  there  is  nothing  I  desiro 
more  than  fully  to  prove  myself  a  man  in  this  enter- 
prise. SSidbMy. 
They  resolute,  for  att  this,  do  proceed 
Unto  that  judgment.                                Damd, 
Though  that  very  ingenious  person  has  anticipated 
part  of  what  I  should  say,  yet  you  will,  for  att  that ji 
expect  that  I  should  give  you  a  fuller  account. 

Boglg. 
If  we  apprehend  the  greatest  things  in  the  world 
of  the  emperor  of  China  or  Ji4)an,we  are  well  enough 
contented, /or  ofl  that,  to  let  them  govern  at  home. 

SaUHs/Uet. 

She  might  have  passed  over  my  buunesses  ;  but  my 
rabble  is  not  to  be  mumbled  np  in  silenoe,  fir  aU  her 
pertness.  Drgden. 

For  att  his  exact  plot,  down  was  he  cast  £rom  all  hi* 
greatness,  and  forced  to  end  hia  days  in  a  mean  con- 
dition. Sotah. 

For  to.  In  the  language  used  two  centuries 
ago  for  was  commonly  uMd  before  to,  the  sign 
of  the  infinitive  mood,  to  note  the  final  cause. 
As,  I  come  for  to  see  you,  for  I  love  to  see  you : 
in  the  same  sense  with  the  French  pour.  Thus 
it  is  used  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  But 
this  distinction  was  by  the  best  writers  some- 
times forgotten ;  and /br,  by  wrong  use,  appear- 
ing superfluous,  is  now  always  omitted. 

Bnt,for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie, — 
His  hors  wos  good,  but  he  ne  woe  not  gaie. 

Chamcer.  Ptologm  to  Caai.  Tata, 
Who  shall  let  me  now 
On  this  vile  body  for  to  wreak  my  wrong  T 


A  large  posterity 
Up  to  your  happy  palaces  may  mount. 
Of  blessed  saints /or  to  increase  the  count. 


These  things  may  serve  for  to  represent  how  just 
cause  of  fear  this  kingdom  may  have  towards  Spain. 


For,  eonj.    The  word  by  which  the  reason  is 
introduced  of  something  advanced  before. 

Goth  now  your  way,  '  quod  he,'  al  stille  and  soft^ 
And  let  us  dine  as  sone  as  that  ye  may. 
For  by  my  kalendar  it  is  prime  of  day. 

Chmmeer.  The  Shopmaomei  Tek, 

Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  deal. 
Not  light  them  fer  themselves  \for  if  our  virtues 
Bid  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not. 

Skakopearo,    Meammefor  Meamore, 

Tell  me  what  kind  of  thing  is  wit : 
JPor  the  first  matter  loves  variety  leas.    Gneby. 
Old  husbandmen  I  at  Sabinum  know. 
Who  for  another  year  dig,  plough,  and  sow ; 
For  never  any  man  was  yet  so  old. 
But  hoped  his  life  one  Winter  more  would  hold. 

Deekam. 
For  the  hope  of  happiness,  said  he,  is  so  strongly 
impressed,  that  the  longest  experience  is  not  able  to 
eflHiice  it.  Jokaooa'o  Baooeku, 

Nor  swelled  his  breast  with  uncouth  pride. 
That  heaven  on  him  above  his  charge  had  laid  ; 
But, /or  his  great  Creator  would  the  same. 
His  will  increased  ;  so  fixe  augmenteth  flame. 

Fairfax, 
Because ;  on  this  account  that    It  is  in  this 
sense  properly  followed  by  tkat^  and,  without  it, 
is  elliptical.    This  sense  is  almost  obsolete. 
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.  MtOkf  exemeoieM  of  tn««  grow  chlsAy  where  the 
tree  if  dead  or  faded ;  far  that  the  natar^  tap  of  the 
tree  corrupteth  into  fome  pretemataral  eubetance. 

Bjoon'i  NahmU  BtHorg, 

For  at  much.  In  regard  to  that ;  in  considera- 
tion of. 

For  as  mmch  as  in  publick  prayer  we  are  not  only 
to  conrider  what  if  needful,  in  respect  of  God  ;  hot 
diere  is  also  in  men  that  which  we  most  regard :  we 
somewhat  incline  to  length,  lest  overqoick  dispatch 
should  give  occasion  to  deem  that  the  thing  iuelf  is  but 
little  accounted  of.  Hooker. 

For  OM  nmch  as  the  thirst  is  intolerable,  the  patient 
may  be  indulged  the  free  use  of  spa  water. 

Arhnthmot. 

For  why.    Because ;  for  this  reason  that. 

Solyman  had  three  hundred  fieldpictes ;  for  wAy, 
Solyman  purposing  to  draw  the  emperor  into  battle, 
had  brought  no  pieces  of  battery  with  him.     KnMn. 

FOR'AGEy  V.  n.y  v.  a.  &  n.  s.  From  Lat.  foris^ 
abroad ;  Germ,  and  Yx.fourrage.  To  wander  &r ; 
to  rove  at  a  distance;  to  wander  in  search  of 
spoil,  generally  of  provisions  for  an  army;  to 
ravage;  to  feed  on  spoil;  to  plunder;  to  strip; 
to  spoil.  Provisions  in  general ;  provisions 
sought  abroad ;  search  of  provisions ;  the  act  of 
feeding  abroad. 

They  will  both  strengthen  all  the  country  round, 
and  also  be  as  continual  holds  for  her  majesty,  if  the 
people  should  revolt ;  for  without  such  it  is  easy  to 
forage  and  over-ran  the  whole  land.  ^penter. 

He  wearie  sate 
To  rest  himselfe,  foreby  a  fountaine  syde. 
Disarmed  all  of  yron-coied  plate ; 
And  by  his  side  his  steed  the  grassy  forage  ate. 

^penMr's  Faerie  Qfieem, 
Forage,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doois. 
And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 

Shakapeaire. 
His  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling,  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility.  Id. 

One  way  a  band  select  horn  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine. 
From  a  fat  meadow  ground  ;  or  fleecy  flock. 
Ewes  and  their  bleating  lambs,  of  er  the  plains 
Their  booty.  M'dUm't  Paradm  Ltut. 

The  victorious  Philistines  were  worsted  l^  the 
captivated  ark,  which  foraged  theb  country  more  than 
a  conquerii^  army.  Souih» 

Some  o'er  the  publick  magazines  preside. 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide. 

Drgden. 
Kor  dare  they  stray 
When  rain  is  promised  or  a  stormy  day ; 
But  near  the  city  walls  their  watering  take> 
"Sot  forage  far,  but  short  excursions  make.    Id. 
Provided  forage,  our  spent  arms  renewed.         Id, 

FORAMEN,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to 
several  apertures  or  perforations  in  divers  parts 
of  the  body;  as,  1.  The  external  and  internal  fo- 
ramen of  the  cranium  or  skull.  2.  The  foiamina 
in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  3.  Foramen  lachry- 
roale.  4.  Foramen  membranse  tympani.  See 
Anatomy. 

Foramen  Ovale,  an  oval  aperture  or  pa:»8age 
through  the  heart  of  a  foetus,  which  closes  up 
after  birth.  It  arises  from  the  coronal  vein,  near 
the  right  auricle,  and  passes  directly  into  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart,  serving  for  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  foetus,  till  the  infant  breathes, 


and  the  bings  are  open ;  geQerally  redoned  ana 
of  the  temporary  parts  of  the  Datus,  wherein  it 
differs  from  an  adult;  altboush  almost  all  anato- 
mists assure  us,  that  the  foramen  ovale  has 
sometimes  been  found  in  adults.    See  Foetiq. 

FORAM'INOUS,  adj.  Fiorn  Lat.  fonanen. 
Full  of  holes ;  peribrated  in  many  places ;  po- 
rous. 

Soft  and  foramimotaa  bodies,  in  the  first  creation  el 
the  sound,  will  deaden  it ;  but  in  the  passage  of  the 
sound  they  will  admit  it  better  than  harder  bodies. 

Bacon'e  Natmral  HaKSry. 


FORBE'AR,  17. 11.  pret  &  t?.  a.  ^     I  forbore, 
Forbe'arancb,  fi.  s.  >  ciently  forbare ; 

Fobbe'arer,  n.  s.  j  part,    fotbom ; 

Sax.  pofibspan.  For  has  in  composition  the 
power  of  privation,  as  forbear ;  or  depravation, 
as  forswear;  and  other  powers  not  easily  ex- 
plained.«*Dr.  Johnson.  To  cease  from  any 
thing;  to  intermit;  to  pause ;  to  delay ;  to  omit 
voluntarily ;  not  to  do ;  to  abstain ;  to  restrain 
any  violence  of  temper;  to  be  patient;  to  de- 
cline; to  avoid  voluntarily;  to  spare;  to  tzeai 
with  clemency ;  to  withhold.  The  noun  is  used 
in  all  these  senses.  Forbearer,  in  addition  to 
intermitter,  signifies  an  interceptor  of  any 
thing ;  as  well  as  that  which  does  not  yield,  bear, 
or  bring  forth. 

Forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  with 
me,  that  he  destroy  thee  noL       2  Chnm.  xxxv.  21. 

With  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long  suffer- 
in^,  forbearing  one  another  in  love.  Spk,  iv.  2. 

Ye  sl^ttl  underttond  also,  that  Fasting  stont  in  three 
thinges  ; — in  forberimg  of  bodily  mete  and  drinke ;  in 
furbering  of  worldly  jolitee ;  and  in  fbrbermg  of  dedly 
sinne ;  this  is  to  say,  that  a  man  shall  kepe  him  fro 
dedly  sinne  with  all  bis  might. 

Chamoer,  The  Perwemee  Teie. 

The  West  as  a  father  all  goodness  doth  bring. 
The  East  %  forbearer,  no  manner  of  thing.      Tmmw 

But  l^  what  meanes  that  shame  to  her  beCaU, 
And  how  thereof  herselfe  she  did  acqoile, 
I  must  awhile /tfrfteors  to  you  to  tell ; 
Till  that,  as  comes  by  course,  I  doe  recite 
What  fortune  to  the  Briton  prince  did  lite. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qhmm. 

Have  a  continent  forbearanee,  'till  the  speed  of  his 
rage  goes  slower.  Shahtpeare.  Kiag  Leer, 

Forbear  his  presence,  until  time  hath  quaUfied  the 
heat  of  his  displeasure.  /d. 

True  nobleness  would 

Learn  him  forbearance  £rom  so  foul  a  wrong. 


I  pray  yoa,  tarry :  pause  a  day  or  two. 
Before  you  hazard  ;  for  in  chusing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company ;  therefore  forbear  a  while.   Id, 

I  remember  Gerson  brings  in  an  Bnglishraan  asking 
a  Frenchman,  Quot  annos  haboat  '  How  many  ycais 
are  you  T'  a  usual  Latin  pbrye  when  we  ask  after  a 
man's  age :  His  answer  is,  Annoe  non  habeo ; '  I  am 
no  years  at  all,  but  death  hath  fbrbome  me  these 
fifty/  Bp,  HaXL  Seneam  90. 

The  wolf,  the  lion,  and  the  bear. 
When  they  their  prey  in  pieees  tear. 
To  quarrel  with  themselves  ybrftew..  Deekem, 

If  it  passed  only  by  the  house  df  peers,  it  should 
be  looked  upon  as  invalid  and  void,  and  eaecatiaa 
should  be  thereupon /orbom  or  suspended 


0  Trojan  race !  your  needless  eXAfirbear, 
And  know  my  ships  are  my  peculiar  care 
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At  thb  1i0  iterted,  and/tfrftorv  to  twear;  life,  he  never  lost  sight  of  those  literaiy  pursuiti 

Kot  out  of  eoniciMice  of  the  na,  bat  fear.  Drjfdem.  which  early  association  had  endeared  to  him,  and 

Liherty  ii  the  power  a  man  has  to  do,  or  forbear  which   relieved  the  pressure  of  his  more  serioof 

doing,  any  particular  action,  according  as  its  doing  ot  avocations,  and  lent  a  distinguished  grace  to  his 

/brftsemacs  bas  the  actual  preference  in  the  mind.  character.     Sii  W.  Forbes  was  one  of  the  earUesl 

.^       .      _  _.        V  ^  \^V '  members  of  the  celebrated  literaiy  club  which 

There  »  not  any  one  acuon  whayoerer  whMA  a  ^^^  .      in^g^^ous  associates    the 

nan  ought  to  do,  or  to /orfteor,  but  the  Scripture  will  •^•^^'^  ««*w«5a*    •»         aM^tu   asovuiAun    w 

glTO  hiTa  dear  precepi  or  prohibition  for  iu  ^^  ^^•^^^?*^°'    Reynolds,    Gamck,    and 

^  r      r       r  gputk,  Burke.    The  literary  leisure  of  his  latter  days 

This  may  convince  us  how  vastly  greater  a  pleasure  was  devoted  to  the  drawing  up  an  account  of 

is  consequent  upon  the  firbeamnee  of  sin,  than  can  the  life  and  writings  of  his  firiend  Dr.  Beattie, 

possibly  accompany  the  commission  of  iu  Id,  which  was  published  in  2  vols.  4to.  1806.     He 

Nor  do  I  take  notice  of  this  instance  of  severity  in  ^}^  ^\  ^^  seat  near  Edinburgh  in  1806,  in  the 

our  own  country  to  justify  such  a  proceeding,  but  only  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
to  display  the  mildness  and  forbearanoe  made  use  oif         FoftBES   (James),   an    accomplished    modem 

under  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty.  writer,  was  bom  in  London  in  1749,  and  early 

Additm'i  Freehdd^r.  sent  out  by  the  East  India  Company  to  Bombay 

Who  can  /drfteor  to  admire  and  adore  him  who  as  a  cadet.     While  in  India  he  traversed  various 

weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hiUsin  a  parts  of  that  continent,  making  observations  and 

"■*"'*••  Chejfne,  fomiing  drawings  of  every  thing  worthy  of  no- 

FORBES  (Duncan),  Esq.  of  Culloden,  an  tice.    ne  returned  to  England  with  an  ample 

eminent  Scots  lawyer  and  judge,  bora  in  1685.  fortune  in  1784.    At  the  ropture  of  the  peace  of 

By  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  early  applied  him-  Amiens,  he  was  detained  with  the  other  English 

self  to  the  civil  law ;  in  which  he  maae  a  quick  visitors  in  France,  but  obtained  his  release  after 

progress,  and  in  1709  was  admitted  an  aavo-  a  stay  of  a  few  months,  at  the  request  of  the 

cate.    From  1722  to  1737  he  represented  the  National  Institute.     He  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 

boroughs  of  Inverness,  &c.    In  1725  he  was  Aueust  1st,  1819.    Mr.  Forbes  was  the  auUior 

made  king's  advocate ;  and  in  1737  Lord  Pre-  of  Letters  from  France,  2  vols.  8vo.  Reflections 

sident.    In  1744  and  1745  he  espoused  the  royal  on  the  Character  of  the  Hindoos,  8vo.  and  Ori- 

cause,  and  almost  ruined  his  private  fortune ;  ental  Memoirs,  4  vols.  4to.  splendidly  illustrated 

but  government  did  not  make  him  the  smallest  with  nearly  100  plates. 

recompense.  He  vras  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  FORBIiyji;.  a,kv,n.'\  Pret  I  forbade ; 
language;  and  vm)te  some  treatises  concerning  Forbid'dance,  n.  «.  /  part,  forbidden  or  for- 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  He  died  in  1747,  Forbid'dingly,  nrfw.  >bid.  Saxon,  |»nbeo- 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age;  and  his        Forbid'der,  ». *.  i'ban;  Gothic,  forbw 

works  have  since  been  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.        Forbid'ding, porf.o^'.J  da;    Dut.   ve4ieden. 

Forbes  (Patrick),  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  To  prohibit;  to  mterdict  any  thing ;  to  command 

bom  in  1654,  when  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  to  mrbear  any  thing;  to  oppose;  to  hinder:  to 

Scotland  were  in  much  confusion ;  to  the  settle-  accurse,  to  blast ;  in  this  sense  obsolete :  to  utter 

ment  of  which  he  greatly  contributed.  As  chan-  a  prohibition.    Forbiddance  signifies  an  edict 

cellor  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  he  improved  against  any  thing :  to  do  any  thing  forbiddingly 

that  seat  of  learning  by  repairing  the  fabric,  aug-  is  to  do  it  in  an  unlawful  manner.    Forbidding, 

menting  the  library,  and  reviving  the  professor-  the  participial  adjective,  is  used  to  signify  rais- 

ships.     He  published  a  Commentary  on  the  ing  abhorrence,   repelling  approach;    causing 

Revelations,  at  London,  1613;    and  died  in  aversion. 

FokBB  (John),  4e  «)ii  of  Patrick,  also  bishop  ,  ?!flTl  'I  T  ? v  °^  "f'  .w ''•''''  '^  *"  ** 

•  ALj  L  iiji.^i.r^'^  forMKim,  but  eke  the  deMr*  to  don  that  smne. 

Of  Aberdeen;  but  was  expelled  by  the  Cove-  ^  ""^  chauc^.  The  Penane,  Tak. 

nanters,  and  forced  to  fly  beyond  sea.    Upon 

his  return,  he  lived  privately  on  an  estate  at  Corse,  ,,  '^«>™  ]•  *  thing  that  I  wo\  ever  kepe 

till  he  died  at  1648.    His  works  were  printed  ^"^  ^«  ^^^  '"^  ^J^^,^^  'n  V^^i'^P* 

in  2  vols,  folio,  in  Amsterdam  in  1703!     His  i"^  "I^*'^'  ^t         ^«^>^* 

«•  r    ,^"'  ^^'^^9^'  "'"^^^^^^J^*^  "^  '^'^*'         *"»  Behveth  tbos  as  tiker  as  your  crede. 

Histoncal  and  Theological  Institutes  have  been  j^.  j,^^  cLumes  Yemame$  Tale. 

highly  valued.  „    ,  ,..       ,.      , 

Forbes  (William),  bom  in  1585,  was  the  first        ^re  long  to  him  a  homely  groome  there  came, 

bishop  of  Edinburgh.    His  ill  health  and  the  IJ'^!  IT '^     Tlu^""  ^k    »  w'     r"**' 

.'    *^ .  ,  J.      ^...         /•  ^v     o     ^  £     J  That  durst  so  boldly f  Without  let  or  shame, 

anU^piscopal  disposition  of  the  Scots,  confaied  ,^^^  ^^  lords /arJito.  hall  to  passe. 
him  chiefly  to  a  retired  life :  and  he  died  three  "^  Speitser't  Faerie  Quffcn§ 

months  after  his  consecration  in  1634.  Ijo^  the  good  gods/or&td, 

Forbes  (Sir  William),  was  bom  in  1739  at  Thai  our  renowned  Rome 

Pitsligo,  in  Scotland.     Bom  to  the  inheritance  Should  now  cat  up  her  own ! 

of  an  ample  fortune,  he  early  devoted  himself  Shaktpeare,  Coriolamu. 

to  the  promotion  of  the  comniereial  interests  of  Sleep  %hall  neither  night  nor  day 

his  country,  and  was,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hang  upon  his  penthouse  lid ; 

late  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair,  tiie  founder  of  the  He  shall  live  a  man /orUil.        Id.  Macbeth, 

well    known   banking   establishment  at    Edin-        A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  oosening  quean ;  have  I 

burgh  which  bears  their  name.     In  his  youth  he  not  forbid  her  my  house?  Shaiapeare. 

had  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of        With  all  confidence  he  swean,  as  he  had  seen't, 

litenture;  and,  during  the  course  of  his  long  That  you  have  touched  his  queen /orfrMUcm/y.       Id 
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FORBIN,  Louis  Nichol<u  Philip  Augustus, 
count  of,  lieutenant-^neral,  and  director-gen eral 
of  the  collections  of  art  in  France,  was  bom  in 
1799,  at  La  Roqoe,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone.  His  rather  and  uncle 
were  killed  before  hij  eyes  at  the  siege  of  Lyons, 
and  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  M.  Boissieu, 
a  draftsman,  to  whom  he  owed  his  first  instruc- 
tion in  drawing.  At  a  later  period, being  obliged 
to  march  with  the  national  guard  against  nice 
and  Toulon,  he  concluded,  at  the  latter  place,  a 
friendship  with  the  painter  Granet,  which  lasted 
the  rest  of  his  life.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  under  David,  with 
the  greatest  zeal,  until  he  had  become  of  age  for 
the  military  seirice,  when  he  was  once  more 
obliged  to  take  leave  of  his  ait.  He  then  served 
in  &e  cavalry,  under  general  Sebastiani,  who 
enabled  him  to  occupy  himself  with  hb  art 
After  some  time,  he  ootained  a  dismissal,  and 
went  to  Italy.  On  the  coronation  of  Napoleon, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  made  chamberlain 
to  the  princess  Pauline  of  Borghese,  sister  to  the 
emperor.  He  afterwards  entered  the  army  again, 
and  served  in  Germany,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  but 
resigned  his  conimission,  after  the  peace  of  Vienna, 
and  went  to  Italy.  In  1814,  he  returned  to 
Pari4,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  institute 
and  director-general  of  the  royal  museums.  In 
1817,  he  visited  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  of 
which  he  published  an  account,  accompanied 
with  many  fine  engravings.  In  1821,  he  was 
made  inspector-general  of  all  works  of  the  fine 
arts,  monuments,  &c.,  in  the  departments.  The 
new  arrangement  of  the  museum,  which  consists 
of  one  gallery  and  twenty  large  rooms,  is  his 
work.  To  him  was  also  owing  the  institution 
of  the  national  museum  (consisting  of  works  of 
French  artists),  in  the  palace  of  Luxemburg, 
and  the  museum  at  Versailles.  His  journey  to 
Sicily  increased  his  collection  of  drawings,  which 
Osterwald  publbhed  under  the  title  Reminis- 
cences of  Sicily.  Among  his  finest  pictures  are 
Ines  de  Castro,  the  Death  of  Pliny,  donsalvo  of 
Cordova,  an  Arabian  suflering  witli  the  Plague. 
In  his  youth  he  wrote  some  pieoes  for  the  theatre^ 
and  a  romance. 

FORC  ADO  Rio,  a  river  of  Waree,  in  Africa, 
said  to  rise  from  a  source  fiir  inland,  and  to  have 
a  winding  course.  It  is  about  two  English  miles 
broad,  but  so  shallow  as  not  to  be  navigable 
for  vessels  of  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  water. 
Its  banks  are  covered  with  trees,  and  produce  a 
species  of  colored  stones.  The  Portuguese  carry 
on  a  trade  here  in  slaves.     Lat.  6^  N. 


Tbos  ^  the  bowe  of  Laacaater  the  aowa. 
Which  now  they  hold  by/brw,  aad  aoc  by  ri^U. 


Why,  what  need  tra 
Commune  with  you  of  thia«  bat  rather  follow 
Onr /orce/kl  imtigmtioQ  t  Id.   WkUm^M  Tmk, 

Here  let  them  lye. 
Till  &miiie  ead  the  afoe  eat  them  vp : 
Were  they  noi  forced  with  thoae  that  aboold  bo  aun. 
We  might  have  met  them  darefol,  beoid  tt»  beard. 


O  Thoa !  whoee  captaia  I  aeooont  m jaelf« 
Look  on  my/orcet  with  a  gradooe  eye. 

id.  RkA^d  Ul. 
God  hath  amored  us,  that  there  is  bo  indtnarton  er 
temptation  so  furdkU  which  oar  homble  prayeia  aad 
dcsbee  may  not  frastrate  aod  break  asaitder. 

iiofe^'f  Jliilwy. 
That  morning  that  he  waa  to  join  battle  with  Harold, 
hb  armorer  pot  on  his  backpieoe  before,  and  hisbccait- 
plate  behind ;  the  which  being  eqned  by  eome  that 
stood  by,  waa  taken  among  them  for  an  ill  token,  and 
therefore  adviaed  him  not  to  lif  ht  that  day  \  to  whom 
the  dnke  answered,  I  farm  not  of  each  foolerioe  \  bat 
if  I  have  any  ikill  in  aooihsaying,  as  in  sooth  I  have 
none,  it  doth  prognoeiicate  ^at  I  ehall  change  copy 
from  a  dnke  lo  a  king.  CaminmU  Rvmnmt 

The  aecret  of  the  power  of  Spain  conaiiteth  in  a 
veteran  army,  eon^MHuded  of  miscellany  forcta  of  aU 
nations.  Bmocm. 

The  taking  and  canying  away  of  women  farrMg, 
and  against  their  wOl,  except  fomale  wards  mad  bond- 
women, was  made  capital.  Id,  Hewy  F//. 

Dangers  are  light,  if  they  onee  seem  light ;  and  mors 
dangers  have  deceived  men  than  fireod 


A  ship,  which  halh  stmek  sail,  doth  ran 
Bj  farce  of  itkifnte  wkidi  before  it  won. 


Liberal  Katore  did  diepense 
To  all  things  arms  for  their  defenee ; 
And  iome  she  arms  with  sinewy  force 
And  some  with  swiftnem  in  the  comse. 

The  Qsnal  means  for  the  ascent  of  water  is  either  by 
Backers  or /ereert.  Wilkme'i  Drndtihrn 

Not  long  in  ftrce  this  charter  stood  ; 
Wanting  that  seal,  it  most  be  sealed  in  blood. 


FORCE,  n.f.&  vui. 
Fouc'fs,  n.  s.  plu. 
Forc'eoly,  adv. 
Force'ful,  adj. 
Force'fully,  adv. 

F0RCE'L£SS,ad;. 

For'cfr,  n.». 
For'cibls,  adj. 
For'cibleness,  n.  $. 
For'ciblt,  adv. 


Tt.  force ;  lAi-fortig, 
Literally  it  signifies  the 
exertion  of  strength  :  it 
is  however  applied  to 
^persons,  woitls,  and 
f  things,  in  a  variety  of 
senses,  all  of  them, 
however^  to  be  easily 
resolved  into  the  pri- 
mary meaning.    Force 


is  power  in  action,  either  physical,  mechanical, 
legal,  military,  moral,  or  literary.  To  force  is  to 
compel ;  to  overpower ;  to  impel.— In  the  active 
senM  it  also  signifies  to  lay  stress  upon. 


O  that  fortune 
Had  broaght  me  to  the  field  where  then  art  famed 
To  have  wrought  soch  wonders  with  an  am's  jaw, 
I  should  have /broMi  thee  soon  with  other  arma. 

Jfabeo. 
Who  therefore  can  invent 
With  what  monforeibie  we  may  offend 
Our  yet  unwounded  enemies  ?  Id. 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  erode. 
And  with /orced  fingers  rude 
Shatter  our  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year.    IdL 
He  swifter  far. 
Me  overtook,  his  mother  all  dismayed. 
And  in  ombraees/erviUe  and  fool 
Ingendering  with  me.  U. 

The  Gospel  offers  such  oonsidermtions  as  are  fit  to 
work  very/ofei%  upon  two  of  the  most  swaying  and 
governing  passions  in  the  mind,  our  hopes  and  oor 
fears.  TiUattm 

Stooping,  the  spear  deeoended  on  his  chine. 
Just  where  the  bone  distinguished  either  loin : 
It  stuck  so  fast,  so  deeply  bury'd  lay, 
•    That  scarce  the  victor  farced  the  steel  away. 

/Vydm. 
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To  free  the  porU,  mud  ope  the  Paniqae  laad 
To  Trojan  gaetU  ;  lest,  ignorant  of  fate. 
The  qoeen  might /bree  ihem  from  her  town  and  state. 

Id, 
Poret  her. — I  like  it  not.  W. 

Thin  foandatioa  of  the  earth  upon  the  water*  doth 
mo>t  aptly  agree  to  that  ttmctore  of  the  abyss  and 
antpdilavian  earth ;  but  rery  improperly  and  forcedly 
to  the  present  form  of  the  earth  and  the  waters. 

Bmme$  Thtory, 
Jersey,  beloved  by  all ;  for  all  most  feel 
The  influence  of  a  form  and  mind, 

Wheie  comely  grace  and  constant  virtoe  dwell. 
Like  mingled  streams,  monfordbU  when  joined : 
Jersey  shall  at  thy  altars  stand. 
Shall  there  receive  the  asore  band.  Prior, 

Now  to  the  copse  thy  lesser  spaniel  take. 
Teach  him  to  range  the  ditch  andybrce  the  brake. 

Oay'i  Rural  S/wrU. 
The  heat  of  the  dispato  had  /breed  oui  from  Lather 
expressions  tbat  seemed  to  make  his  doctrine  ran 
higher  than  really  it  did.  Atierhmry, 

He  poised  in  air,  the  javelin  sent, 
Throogh  Paris'  shield  the  JmreefiU  weapon  went. 

Pepe, 
i^hat  tender ybrw,  what  dignity  divine. 
What  virtue  conseerating  every  feature ; 
Around  that  neck  what  ditMS  are  gold  and  pearl ! 

Yomg*M  BmirU. 
But  when  the  day  had  his  meridian  run. 
Between  his  highest  throne  and  low  declining, 
Thirsil  again  his  forced  task  begun. 
His  wonted  audience  his  sides  entwining. 

Fletcher's  Purple  Island, 

With  what  force,  my  Lord,  with  what  protection 
are  you  prepared  to  meet  the  united  detestation  of  the 
people  of  England.  Jmmm. 

All  philosophy  is  (mlyfnrdng  the  trade  of  happiness, 
when  nature  seems  to  deny  the  means.       GoUUmUh. 

There  the  vast  mill-stone  with  inebriate  whiri 
On  trembling  floors  his  forcefd  Angers  twirl, 
Whose  flinty  ueth  the  golden  harvests  grind. 
Feast  without  blood !  and  nourish  human-kind. 


He  stumbled  on  to  try  if  he  could  find 
A  path  to  add  his  own  slight  arm  and  foreee. 
To  corps  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  corses. 

Byron* 

Force,  in  philosophy,  denotes  the  cause 
of  the  change  in  the  state  of  a  body,  when  being 
at  rest,  it  begins  to  move,  ot  has  a  motion  which 
is  either  not  uniform  or  not  direct.  While  a 
body  remains  in  the  same  state,  either  of  rest  or 
of  uniform  and  rectilinear  motion,  the  cause  of 
its  remaining  in  such  a  state  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  body,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  extrinsic 
force  has  acted  on  it.  This  internal  cause  or 
principle  is  called  Inertia.  Mechanical  forces 
may  be  reduced  io  two  sorts;  one  of  a  body  at 
rest,  the  other  of  a  body  in  motion.  The  force 
of  a  body  at  rest,  is  that  which  we  conceive  to 
he  in  a  body  lying  still,  on  a  table,  or  hanging 
by  a  rope,  or  supported  by  a  spring,  &c.,  aad 
this  is  railed  by  tne  names  of  pressure,  tension, 
force,  or  vis  mortua,  solicitatio,  conatus  mo- 
vendi,  cooamen,  &c.  To  this  class  also  of  forces 
we  must  refer  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces,  though  they  reside  in  a  body  in  motion ; 
because  these  forces  are  homogeneous  to  weights, 
pressures,  or  tensions  of  any  kind.  The  force 
of  a  body  in  motion  is  a  power  residing  in  that 
body  so  long  as  it  continues  its  motion;   by 


means  of  which  it  is  able  to  remove  obstacles 
lying  in  its  way ;  to  lessen,  destroy,  or  overcome 
the  force  of  any  other  moving  body,  which  meets 
it  in  an  opposite  direction ;  or  to  surmount  any 
dead  pressure  or  resistance,  as  tension,  gravity, 
friction,  &c.,  for  some  time ;  but  which  will  be 
lessened  or  destroyed  by  such  resistance  as  les- 
sens or  destroys  the  motion  of  the  body.  This 
is  called  vis  motrix,  moving  force,  and  by  some 
late  writers  vis  viva,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
▼is  mortua  spoken  of  before ;  and  by  these  appel« 
lations,  however  different,  the  same  thing  is  un* 
derstood  by  all  mathematicians,  viz.  that  power 
of  displacing,  of  withstanding  opposite  moving 
forces,  or  of  overcoming  any  aead  resistance, 
which  resides  in  a  moving  body,  and  which, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  continues  to  accompany 
it,  so  long  as  the  body  moves.  See  Mecha- 
nics. 

Force,  Comparative,  of  Men  and  Horses* 
There  are  several  curious  as  well  as  usefol  ol>> 
servations  in  Desagulier's  £z|)erimental  Philo- 
sophy, oonceming  the  comparative  forces  of 
men  and  horses,  and  the  best  way  of  applying 
them.  A  horse  draws  with  the  greatest  audvan- 
tage  when  the  line  of  direction  is  level  with  his 
breast ;  in  such  a  situation,  he  is  able  to  draw 
200  pounds  eight  hours  a  day,  walking  about 
two  miles  and  a  half,  an  hour.  And  if  £e  same 
horse  is  made  to  draw  240  pounds  he  can  work 
but  six  hours  a  day,  and  cannot  go  quite  so  fest. 
On  a  carriage,  indeed,  where  friction  alone  is  to  be 
overcome,  a  middling  horse  will  draw  1000 
pounds.  But  the  best  way  to  try  a  horse's  force 
IS  by  making  him  draw  up  out  of  a  well,  over 
a  single  pulley  or  roller;  and  in  such  a  case, 
one  horse  with  another  will  draw  200  poimds. 
Five  men  are  found  to  be  equal  in  strength  to 
one  horse,  and  can,  with  as  much  ease,  push 
round  the  horizontal  beam  of  a  mill,  in  a  ivalk 
forty  feet  wide ;  whereas  three  men  will  do  it  in 
a  walk  only  nineteen  feet  wide.  The  worst  way 
of  applying  the  force  of  a  horse,  is  to  make  him 
carry  or  draw  up  hill ;  for  if  the  hill  be  steep, 
three  men  will  do  more  than  a  horse,  each  man 
climbing  up  faster  with  a  burden  of  100  pounds 
weight,  than  a  horse  that  is  loaded  with  300 
pounds,  a  difference  which  is  owing  to  the  posi^ 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body  being  better 
adapted  to  climb  than  those  of  a  horse.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  best  way  of  applying  the  force 
of  a  horse,  is  in  an  horizontal  direction,  wherein 
a  man  can  exert  least  force ;  thus  a  man,  weigh- 
ing 140  pounds  and  drawing  a  boat  along  by 
means  of  a  rope  coming  over  his  shoulders,  can- 
not draw  above  twenty-seven  pounds,  or  exert 
above  one- seventh  part  of  the  force  of  a  horse 
employed  to  the  same  purpose.  The  very  best 
and  most  effectual  posture  in  a  man,  is  that  of 
rowing;,  wherein  he  not  only  acts  with  more 
muscles  at  once  for  overcoming  the  resbtance, 
than  in  any  other  position ;  but  as  he  pulls  back- 
wards, the  weight  of  his  body  assists  by  way  of 
lever.  See  Desaguliers,  Exp.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p. 
241 ;  where  we  have  several  other  observations 
relative  to  force  acquired  by  certain  positions  of 
the  body,  from  which  that  author  accounts  for 
most  feats  of  strencrth  and  activity.  See  also  a 
Memoire  on  this  subject  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  in 
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Mem.  Roy.  Acad.  Sc.  1639;  or  in  Desagolien,  to  allege  that  the  taking  was  for  lucre.    It  is  no 

Exp.,  Sec.  p.  267,  &c.,  who  has  published  a  excuse  that  the  woman  at  firat  was  taken  away 

translation  of  part  of  it  with  remarks.  with  her  own  consent :  for  if  she  afterwards 

FoacE,  or  La  Force,  in  geography,  a  town  of  refuse  to  continue  with  the  offender,  and  be 

France,  in  the  department  of  Dordogne,  six  forced  against  her  will,  she  may  from  that  time 

miles  west  of  Bergerac;  fiuned  for  its  tfade  in  properly  be  said  to  be  taken  against  her  will; 

cattle,  grain,  and  wine.  and  it  is  not  material  whether  a  woman  so  taken 

Force,  in  law,  signifies  any  unlawful  violence  away  be  at  last  married  or  defiled  with  her  own 

offered  to  things  or  persons,  and  is  divided  into  consent  or  not,  if  she  were  under  force  at  die 

simple  and  compound.  time ;  the  offender  being  in  both  cases  equally 

Force,    Compound,  is  where   some  other  within  the  words  of  the  act     Those  persons 

riolence  is  committed  with  sudi  an  act  as  of  who,  after  the  fact,  received  the  offimder,  ase  bu 

itself  alone  is  criminal ;  as  if  one  enters  by  force  accessories  after  the  offence,  aooording  to  the 

into  another's  house,  and  there  kills  a  person,  or  rules  of  common  law;  and  those  that  are  only 

ravishes  a  woman.    There  is  likewise  a  force  pri^y  to  the  damage,  but  not  parties  to  the 

implied  in  law,  as  in  every  trespass,  rescue,  or  forcible  taking  away,  are  not  within  the  act, 

disseisin,  and  an  actual  force  with  weapons,  H.  P.  C.  119.    A  man  may  be  indicted  for 

number  of  persons,  &c.  *  Any  persons  may  law-  taking  away  a  woman    by  force   in  anodier 

folly  enter  a  tavern,  inn,  or  victualling  house ;  country ;  for  the  continuing  of  the  force  in  any 

so  may  a  landlord  his  tenant's  house,  to  view  country,  amounts  to  a  forcible  taking  there, 

repairs,  &c.    But  if,  in  these  cases,  the  person  Ibid.    Taking  away  any  woman  child  under  the 

that  enters  *  commits  any  violence  or  force,  the  age  ot  sixteen  years  and  unmarried,  out  of  the 

law  will  intend  that  he  entered  for  that  purpose,  custody  and  without  the  consent  of  the  father 

Force,  Simple,  is  what  is  so  committea  that  or  guardian,  &c.  the  offender  shall  suffer  fine 

it  has  no  other  crime  attending  it;  as  where  a  and  imprisonment ;  end  if  the  woman  agrees  to 

person,  by  force,  enters  on  another's  possession,  any  contract  of  matrimony  with  such  person,  she 

without  committing  any  other  unlawfol  act  shall  forfeit  her  estate  dunug  life,  to  the  next  of 

Forcible  Detainer,  in  law,  is  where  one  by  kin  to  whom  the  inheritance  should  descend,  &c« 

violence  withholds  the  possession  of  lands,  &c.,  Statute  4.  and  5.  P.  &   M.  c.  8.     This  is  a 

so  that  the  person  who  iiaj  a  right  of  entry  is  force  against  the  parents ;  and  an  information 

barred,  or  hindered  therefrom.  will  lie  for  seducing  a  young  man  or  woman 

Forcible  Entry  is  a  violent   and  actual  from  their  parents,  against  their  consents,  in 

entry  into  houses  or  lands.    At  common  law,  order  to  many  them,  &c.    See  Marriags. 
any  person  that  had  a  right  to^enter  into  lands,        Forciko,  m   gardening,  a  method  of  pro- 

fcc,  might  retain  possession  of  it  by  force     But  ducing  ripe  fruits  from  trees,  before  their  natural 

this  liberty  being  abused,  to  the  breach  of  the  season.    The  method  of  doing  it  is  this :  a  wall 

peace,  it  was  therefore  found  necessary  that  the  should  be  erected  ten  feet  high ;  a  border  most 

same  should  be  restrained ;  though,  at  this  day,  be  marked  out  on  the  south  side  of  it,  of  about 

he  who  is  wrongfully  dbpossessea  of  goods  may  four  feet  vride,  and  some  stakes  must  be  fostened 

by  force  retake  them,    by  statute,  no  persons  into  the  ground,  all  along  the  edge  of  the  border; 

shall  make  an  entry  on  any  lands  or  tenements,  these  should  be  four  inches  thick.    They  are 

except  where  it  is  given  •  bv   law,  and  in  a  intended  to  rest  the  glass  lights  upon,  which  are 

peaceable  manner,  even  thougn  they  have  title  of  to  slope  backwards  to  the  wall,  to  shelter  the 

entry,  on  pain  of  imprisonmeat;  ^and  where  a  fruit  as  there  shall  be  occasion :  and  there  must 

forcible  entry  is  committed,  justices  of  peace  are  be,  at  each  end,  a  door  to  open  either  way, 

authorised  to  view  the  place,  and  enquire  of  the  according  as  the  wind  blows.  Ijie  frame  should 

force  by  a  jiury,  summoned  by  the  sheriff  of  the  be  made  moveable  along  the  wall,  that  when  a 

county;  and  they  may  cause  the  tenements,  &c.,  tree  has  been  forced  one  year,  the  frame  may  be 

to  be  restored,  and  imprison  the  offenders  till  removed  to  another,  and  so  on,  that  the  trees 

they  pay  a  fine.    A  wnt  of  forcible  entry  also  may  each  of  them  be  forced  only  onoe  in  three 

lies,  where  a  person  seised  of  a  freehold  is  by  years,  at  which  rate  they  will  last  a  long  time, 

force  put  out  thereof.  They  must  be  always  well  grown  trees  that  are 

Forcible  Marriage,  of  a  woman  of  estate,  chosen  for  forcing;  for  young  ones  are  soon 

is  felony.  For,  by  the  statute  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  2.,  destroyed,  and  the  fruit  that  is  produced  from 

it  is  enacted, '  That  if  any  persons  shall  take  them  is  never  so  well  tasted.    The  dung,  before 

away  any  woman  having  lands  or  goods,  or  it  is  put  to  the  wall,  should  be  laid  in  a  bean  for 

that  is  heir  apparent  to  her  ancestor,  by  force,  five  or  six  days,  that  it  may  beat  thorougnly; 

and  against  nei  will,  and  marry  or  defile  her ;  and  when  thus  prepared,  jt  must  be  laid  four 

the  takers,  procurers,  abettors,  and  receivers  of  feet  thick  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  go  slopii^ 

the  woman  taken  away  against  her  will,  and  up  till  it  is  two  feet  thick  at  the  top.   It  must  be 

knowing  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  principal  laid  at  least  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 

felon.« ;'  but  as  to  procurers  and  accessories,  they  top  of  the  wall ;  and  when  it  sinks,  as  it  will 

are,  before  the  offence  be  committed,  to  be  ex-  sink  two  or  three  feet,  more  dung  must  be  laid 

eluded  the  benefit  of  clergy,  by  39  Eliz.  c.  9.  on ;  for  the  first  heat  will  do  little  more  thanjost 

The  indictment  on  the  statute  3  Hen.  VII.  is  swell  the  blossom-buds.    The  covering  the  trees 

expressly  to  set  forth,  that  the  woman  taken  witii  glasses  is  of  great  service ;  but  they  should 

away  had  lands  or  goods,  or  was  heii  apparent ;  be  taScen  off  to  admit  the  benefit  of  gentle 

and  also  that  she  was  married  or  defiled,  because  showers  to  the  trees,  and  the  doors  at  the  endf 

no  other  case  is  within  the  statute :  and  it  ought  should  be  either  leftentireW  open,  or  one  or  both 
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&f  them  opened,  and  a  mai  hung  befoce  them,  nf.  FORD,  n.  f.  &  v.  a.  l     Sax.  jpo|ib,  from  pa^ 

once  to  let  the  air  circulate  apod  keep  off  the  Fokd'able,  at^.       y  pan,   to   go,   proceed, 

frosts.    The  dune  is  nerer  to  he  applied  till  See  Fare.    Goth.  Jiard;  Swed.  Jiard;  Welsh 

forwards  the  end  of  November;  and  three  changes  fford,    A  shallow  part  of  a  river  where  it  may 

of  it  will  be  sufficient  to  npen  the  cherries,  which  be  passed  without  swimming.    It  sometimes 

will  be  very  fine  in  February.    As  to  the  apri<^  sigmfies  the  stream;  the  current:  to  pass  with* 

cots,  grapes,  nectarines,  peaches,  and  plujis,  if  out  swimming. 

the  weaUier  be  milder,  the  glasses  are  to  be  Adam'i  •hin-bones  mutt  have  eonuuned  »  thoa 

opened,  to  let  in  sunshine,  or  g<»ntle  showers,  aaml  &thom,  and  mach  mon,  if  he  had  forded  the 

It  a  row  or  two  of  scarlet  strawberries  be  planted  ocean.                                        Raleigh's  HUtarg» 

at  the  back  of  the  frame,  they  will  ripen  in  Pliay  placeth  the  Schenitae  aptm  the  Snphxates, 

February,  or  the  besiiming  of  March;  the  vines  vbere  the  fame  beginneth  to  be  forddUe,    jLlmgh. 

will  blossom  in  AprS,  and  the  grapes  will  be  ripe  Her  men  the'  paths  xode  thxongh  made  by  her 

in  June.   It  should  be  careftdly  observed,  not  to  __        ■^**J*  f                     ,    , 

place  early  and  late  ripening  fruits  together,  be-  They  paw  the  atnam,  when  the  had  foand  ^•fi^ 

cause  the  heat  necessary  to  force  the  late  ones  ,,  .        ..v  n^  * f^tMfas, 

they  have  fruited.    The  mascuhne  apncot  wiU  ^u  i^^  ^^^  ^to, 

be  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  April;  die  early  neo  MSUoi^a  Pandm  Lott. 

tarineswUl  be  ripe  about  the  aametime;  and  the  Rbe,  wretched  widow!  rise;  nor  nndeploMd 

forward  sort  of  plums  bv  the  end  of  that  month.  Pennit  my  ghost  to  pam  the  Stygian  ybrtf: 

Gooseberries  will  have  nruit  fit  for  taits  in  Janu-  Bat  riee,  piepaied  in  Uack  to  mown  thy  perished 

ary  or  February,  and  will  ripen  in  March ;  and  lord.                                            IHydm. 

currants  will  have  ripe  fruit  m  April.    The  trees  ^  countryman  eonnded  a  river  np  and  down,  to 

need  not  be  phmted  so  distant  at  these  walls  as  ^  "^^^^  ^  ^^  moet/«rdfl««;  and  where  tha  water 

at  others,  for  they  do  not  shoot  so  freely  as  in  the  ~  ^  vaooih,  he  foond  it  deepest ;  and,  on  the 

open  air ;  nine  feet  asunder  is  sufficient.    They  «««^««y»  ihallowett  where  it  made  "^^t  "^^ 

should  be  pruned  about  three  weeks  before  the  Jatramge» 

heat  is  applied.    See  Horticulture  and  Hot  ^^ord  (John),  a  dramaUc  writer  of  cbnsider- 

House.  ^°^^  elegance,  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman 

FoRcivo,  in  the  wine  trade,  a  term  used  by  ^^  Devonshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1536.    He 

wine  merchants,  for  the  fining  down  vrines,  and  entered  in  the  Middle  lemple  in  1602,  for  the 

rendering  them  fit  for  immediate  draught    The  P^XP^  ^^  studying  law,  and,  while  there,  pub- 

princiiMd  inconvenience  of  the  common  way  of  "S'^^*  ^  1606  a  piece  entitled  Fame's  Memonall, 

fining  down  the  white  wines  by  isinglass,  and  *  «pecies  of  monody  on  the  earl  oi  Devonshire, 

the  r«d  by  whites  of  eggs,  is  the  slowness  of  the  J"  ^^  twenty-fiist  year,  having  been  disappointed 

operatipn;    these  ingredients    not  performing  '^y  ^«  ^^^  o^  lo"*  Mountjoy,  au  expected 

their  office  in  less  than  a  week,  or  sometimes  a  Patron,  he  resolved  to  travel,  but  it  is  doubtful 

fortnight,  according  as  the  weaUier  proves  fiivor-  whether  he  did  so,  as  nothmg  more  is  known  of 

able,  cloudy    or  clear,  windy  or  calm:    this  ^™  ^ntil  he  orinted  his  first  tragedy  of  the 

appears  to  be  matter  of  constant  observation.  Lover's  Melancholy  in  1629.    But  this  was  not 

But  the  wine-merchant  frequently  requires  a  ^^*  ^''t  play,  as  a  piece  of  his,  entitled  A  Bad 

method  that  shall,  with  certainty,  make  the  vrines  Beginning  makes  a  good  Ending,  was  previously 

fit  for  tasting  in  a  few  hours.    A  method  of  this  «^eted  at  court  He  wrote,  or  assisted  to  write,  at 

kind  there  is,  but  it  is  kept  in  a  few  hands  as  a  *east  eleven  dramas;  and  such  as  were  printed 

valuable  secret    Perhaps  it  depends  upon  a  appeared  firom  1629  to  1634.    Most  ot  these 

prudent  use  of  a  tartarised  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  -^ere  his  own  composition,  but  some  were  writ- 

common  forcing,  along  with  gypsum,  as  the  *en  in  conjunction  with  Decker,  Drayton,  Hath- 

principal ;  aU  of  which  are  to  be  well  stirred  erewaye,  &c.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain, 

about  in  vrine,  for  half  an  hour  before  it  is  ^'^t  it  is  thought  that  he  did  not  long  survive 

sufTeied  to  rest  1639.    A  writer  in  the  Ot^sura  Titeraria,  has 

FCVRCEPS  ft  i     Lat  attributed  to  him  an  able  little  manual,  entitled 

'    '   '  A  Line  of  Life  pointing  to  the  Immortalitie  of  a 

Foreepi  properly  Mgoifies  a  pair  of  tongs;  but  is  Vertuous  Name,  1620,  12mo. 

o.ed  for  an  instinment  in  chiruTgery,  to  extract  any  p,,^^  (gir  John),  a  gentleman  of  considerable 

thing  out  of  wound-,  and  the  like  occasion..  Qmmy.  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  J^  ^^  seventeenth  century, 

FoacEPS,  in  surgery,  &c.,  is  also  used  for  a  was  the  son  o^  Sir  John  Ford,  of  Harting,  Sussex, 

paij  of  scissars  for  cutting  off,  or  dividing,  the  where  he  was  bom  in  1605.    He  was  educated 

fleshy  membranous  parts  of  the  body.      See  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  knighted  by 

SuRGEav.  Charles  I.,  after  serving  the  office  of  high-sheriff 

FCXRCIPATED,  iM^'.  From  forceps.   Formed  of  Sussex.    He  afterwards  commanded  a  regi- 

like  a  pair  of  pincers  to  open  and  enclose.  ment  of  horse  in  the  rcwal  cause,  and  was 

The  loctutt  have  antenna,  or  long  homt  before,  impn»oned  on  suspicion  of  aiding  the  escape  of 

with  along  falcation  orfordpoted  uil  behind.  "»e  king  from  Hampton  Court.  He  was  however 

Browne,  soon  released  by  the  interest,  as  it  is  thought,  of 

men  they  have  .ei^ed  their  prey,  they  will  to  te-  ^'etoo,  whwe  Sister  he  had  married,  and  in  1656 

naciou«ly  hold  it  with  iheir/flfdpo/tfil  mouth,  that  they  employed  himself  m  several  mechanical  mven- 

wiU  not  part  therewith,  even  when  Ukcn  out  of  the  tioiis    of    importance.     With    Cromweirs    en- 

Wmten.                                                   Derham.  couragement,  and  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of 
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LondoDy  lie  contrired  machinery  for  raising  the  Preceptor.    The  third  edition  of  hit  Theodoria 

Thames  water  into  all  the  high  streets.    He  also  was  published  in  London  by  his  brother, 
suggested  seveml  improvements  in  the  coinage,        Fordycb  (George),  an  eminent  physician  and 

wluch  he  acquired  a  patent  to  try  in  Ireland,  but  lecturer  on  medicine,  nephew  of  the  preceding 

died  there  before  he  could  put  it  into  execution,  was  bom  near  Aberdeen  in  1736.    He  receiv^ 

September  3d,  1670.    He  was  the  author  of  a  his  education  at  the  university  of  that  city,  and 

Design  for  bringing  up  a  River  from  Rickmans-  attained  the  literary  degree  <n  M.  A.  when  only 

worth,  Herts,  to  St.  Giles'  in  Uie  Fields,  London,  fourteen  yean  of  age.  In  about  a  year  af^er  this 

1641,  4to.;  Experimental  Proposals  to  pay  the  he  was  placed  witli  an  uncle^  a  surgeon  and 

Fleet,  rebuild  London,  establish  the  rishing  apothecary,   at   Uppingham    in    Rutlandshire. 

Trade,  &c.,  1666, 4to.    To  this  last  work  was  After  residing  some  time  at  Uppingham,  he  went 

added  A  Defence  of  Bill  Credit;  and  in  1663  toprosecute  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Edio- 

he  printed  a  Proposal  for  mising  Money  by  burgh,  and  there  his  assiduity  and  attainments 

Bills  of  Exchange,  which  should  pass  current  gained  particular  attention  from  Dr.  Cullen,  then 

instead  of  Money,  to  prevent  Robbery.    Wood  professor  of  chemistry.  From  Edinburgh  he  went 

speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  promising  talents.  to  Leyden,  where,  in  1758,  he  took  his  doctor's 

FORDINGBRIDGE,  a  town  of  Ilampehir«»  degree,  though  only  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Avon,  and  After  residing  one  winter  at  Leyden,  the  greater 
on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest.  Although  it  part  of  his  patrimony  being  spent  m  the  prose- 
is  a  small  inland  town,  it  is  mentioned  in  Domes-  cution  of  his  studies,  he  determined  to  settle  in 
day-book,  as  having  formerly  had  a  church,  and  London,  ^hich  he  did  in  1759.  In  this  metro- 
two  mills.  The  r*'n<^ip^  manu&cture  is  that  of  polis  he  conunenced  with  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Ciiec^s  and  bed-ticks,  and  there  is  a  calu:o  the  materia  medica;  and  in  1768  published  his 
printing-field.  A  tibe  south-east  entrance.of  &e  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  which  formed 
town  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  seven  the  text  book  of  his  medical  course.  By  this 
arches  over  die  Avon.  The  ffovemment  of  the  time  he  had  acquired  a  very  respectable  privioe 
town  is  vested  in  a  constable,  who  is  chosen  practice;  and  in  1770  was  appointed  physician 
annually  at  the  courtrleet  of  the  lord  of  the  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  In  1776  be  was  chosen 
manor.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  Fehow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  1787  a 
and  a  fair  September  9th.  It  lies  six  miles  from  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  About  this 
Ringwood,  twelve  from  Salisbury,  and  ninety-  time  he  published  his  Elements  of  Agriculture 
one  from  London.  and  Vegetation ;  besides  which  he  wrote  an  Essay 

FORDUN  (John  de),  a  Scotch  ecclesiastic  of  on  Digestion,  four  Essays  on  Fever,  and  various 

the  fourteenth  century,  the  author  of  the  Scoto-  miscellaneous  papers.    Though  his  constitution 

chronicon.    He  was  possessed  of  the  benefice  of  discovered  symptoms  of  premature  decay,  he 

Fordun  in  1377,  having  dedicated  his  history  to  continued  to  discharge  his  professional  duties  till 

the  bishop  of  Glasgow  from  thence.    In  1732  the  26th  of  June,  1802,  when  he  was  carried  off 

Heame  published  at  Oxford,  Joannis  de  Fordun  by  an  irregular  gout  and  water  in  the  diest,  in 

Scoto-chronicon  Genuinum,  una  cum  ejusdcm  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Supplemento  ac  Continuatione,  3  vols.,  8vo.        FoRDYCE(James),  an  eminent  Scottish  divine, 

Part  of  the  work  had  previously  appeared  in  the  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1720.  His  first  settlement 

Quindecim  Scriptores;  it  was  also  published  by  as  a  minister  was  at  Brechin,  in  the  county  of 

Goodall,  2  vols.,  folio,  Edinburgh,  1759.  Angus;  whence  he  was  called  to  Alloa  near  Stirling. 

FORDWICH,  a  town  of  Kent,  called  in  the  While  he  resided  at  Alloa,  the  attention  of  the 
Domesday  Book,  *  the  little  borongh  of  Ford-  public  was  particularly  drawn  towards  him  by 
wich,*  is  a  member  of  the  poit  of  Sandwich,  and  the  excellence  of  his  pulpit  compositions.  The 
was  anciently  incorporated  by  the  style  of  the  university  of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
barony  of  the  town  of  Ford  wich,  and  enjoys  the  gree  of  D.  D.  Having  many  friends  in  London, 
same  privileges  as  the  cinque-ports.  It  is  fiimous  he  received  an  invitation  to  go  there,  as  assistant 
for  excellent  trouts,  taken  in  the  Stour.  It  is  to  Dr.  Lawrence,  minister  of  a  respectable  con- 
said  to  have  once  been  a  more  extensive  place  gregation  in  Monkwell  Street,  which  he  accepted 
than  at  present,  having  suffered  frequently  by  fire,  about  1762;    and  Dr.  Lawrence  dying  a  few 

FORDYCE  (David),  an  elegant  and  learned  months  after,  the  el(/quence  of  Dr.  Fordyce  soon 

writer,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1711.    After  receW-  became  famous,  and  for  several  years  attracted 

ing  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  gram-  crowded  audiences.    But  Dr.  Fordyce  lived  to 

mar-school,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  entered  see  his  popularity  decline,  and  his  pews  became 

at  the  Greek  class  in  the  Marischal  College,  thin.    Manyof  his  most  stoidy  hearers  and  Ube- 

Aberdeen ;  and  in  1728  he  obtained  the  degree  tal  suppuorters  withdrew  from  him  on  account  of 

of  M.  A.,  and  became  a  professor  of  moral  the  losses  they  sustained  by  the  failure  of  a 

philosophy  in  the  same  college  in  1742.    He  vounfl[er  brother,  an  extensive  banker;  and  his 

was  designed  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1748  pub-  hearers  were  still  farther  diminished  by  an  un- 

Kshed  a  work  entitled  Theodoras,  or  the  Art  of  happy  difference  which  took  place  between  him 

Preaching.    Having  finished  this  work,  he  went  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Toller,  about  1775.    In 

abroad  in  1750;  but,  after  a  successful  tour  a  short  time  after  this,  the  declining  state  of  his 

through  several  parts  of  Europe,  he  was  unfortu-  health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his 

nately  shipwrecKcd  in  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  charge;  Mr.  James  Lindsay  was  accordingly  a^ 

Holland,  in  the  forty-first  vear  of  his  age.    He  pointed  his  successor  in  1782 ;  and  at  his  ordi- 

wrote  also  Dialogues  on  Education,  8vo. ;  and  a  nation  the  doctor  delivered  one  of  his  most 

Tnmtise  on  Moral  Philosophy,  published  in  the  eloquent  sermons.    Dr.  Fordyce  now  retired  to 
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Hampshire,  where  he  lived  in  tne  vicinity  of  the 
earl  of  Bute*  being  very  intimate  with  that  no> 
bleman,  and  having  the  freest  access  to  his  va- 
luable library ;  but  he  afterwards  removed  to 
Bath,  where  he  died  of  an  asthmatic  complaint, 
on  the  1st  October,  1796,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Fordyce  is  known*  as  the 
author  of  Sermons  to  Young  Women,  2  vols. 
12mo.,  which  have  been  translated  into  sev«Al 
European  languages ;  A  Sermon  on  the  Charac- 
ter and  Conduct  of  the  Female  Sex ;  Address  to 
Young  Men,  2  vob.  12mo.;  Addresses  to  the 
Deity;  a  volume  of  Poems;  A  Discourse  on 
Fain,  and  Additions  to  his  brother's  Temple  of 
Virtue. 

FORE,  adj.  &  adv.  Sax.  pope;  Goth,  vor; 
Belg.  voor.  Anterior;  coming  first  in  a  pro- 
gressive  motion:  fore  is  a  word  much  used 
in  composition  to  mark  priority  of  time.  A  vi- 
cions  orthography,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  has  con- 
founded for  and  fore  in  composition. 

Each  of  th«m  will  bear  nx  demtenlvarina  and  four 
taken,  neading  no  other  addition  than  a  tligfat  epar 
deck  for§  and  aft,  which  it  a  slight  deck  throoghout. 

RaUigh't  Euay. 

Hioagh  there  is  an  orb  or  epherical  area  of  the 
aound,  yet  they  move  atrongett  and  go  fartheat  in 
the  fan  lines  from  the  first  local  impression. 

Resistance  in  fluids  arises  from  their  greater  pres- 
mng  on  the  /ors  than  hind  part  of  the  bodies  moving 
in  them.  Chejfme, 

Fore,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Westmeath, 
twenty-two  miles  from  Dublin,  is  a  small  bo- 
rough, supposed  anciently  to  have  bee  i  a  seat  of 
learning.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  a  monastery 
and  three  churches,  as  well  as  the  cell  of  an  an- 
chorite. It  is  seated  on  Lough-Lane>  meaning 
Jie  Lake  of  Learning. 

FOREADVrSE,  V.  a.  Fore  and  advise.  To 
connsel  early ;  to  counsel  before  the  time  of  ac- 
tion, or  the  event. 

Thus  to  have  said* 

As  yott  were  fanaiomd,  had  touched  his  spirit, 

And  tried  his  inclination. 

£OkiAapear#     Cbn'olumit. 

FOREAPPOINT,  v.  a.  Fore  and  appoint. 
To  order  beforehand. 

FOREARM',  v.a.  Fore  and  arm.  To  pro- 
vide for  attack  or  resistance  before  the  time  of 
Deed. 

Be/ersarnu  his  care 
With  rules  to  posh  his  fortone,  or  to  bear. 

Dryden. 
A  man  should  fix  and  fortarm  his  mind  with  this 
peimiasion,  that,  during  his  passion,  whatsoever  is 
offered  to  his  imagination  tends  only  to  deceive. 

FOREBODE*,  v.  n.  fc  v.  a.  >     Fore  and  bode. 

FoREBo'oEit,  ft.  s.  5  Sax.  pofiebobian ; 

Swed.^/or6o«2a.  To  prognosticate ;  to  foretell ;  to 
Ibreknow;  to  feel  a  secret  sense  of  something 
future  wiUi  a  mixture  of  dread  and  appre- 
hension :  foreboder  is  a  soothsayer,  or  a  croaker 
who  is  always  predicting  evil. 

An  ancient  augur,  skilled  in  future  fate. 
With  these /orsAodii^  words  restraiaa  their  hate. 

x/fyo0fi. 

Fate  makes  you  deaf,  while  I  in  vain  implore  : 
My  heait/bnttodn  I  ne'er  shall  see  you  more.    Id, 


Your  raven  baa  a  repoUtion  in  the  world  for  a  bird 
of  omen,  and  ^  kind  of  small  prophet :  a  crow  that 
had  observed  cne  raven's  manner  and  way  of  deli- 
vering his  predictions,  sets  up  for  a  foreboder, 

L*Ettrange. 
My  souiybre&odsd  I  should  find  the  bower 
Of  some  fell  monster,  fierce  with  barb'rous  power. 

Pope. 
Spirit  of  freedom !  when  on  Phyle's  brow 
Inon  sat'st  with  Thrasybulos  and  his  traio, 
Couldst  thou/brs&od*  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain. 

Byron.   ChUdt  Harold. 

FOREBY',  prep.  Fore  and  by.  Near ;  hard 
by;  frist  by. 

Not  far  away  he  hence  doth  won 
Forebjf  a  fountain,  where  I  late  him  left. 

Faerie  Queene. 
FORETCAST,  V.  n.,  v.  a.  &  n.  f .  {      Fore  and 
Foreca'ster,  n.  t.  S  cast.      To 

scheme ;  to  plan  before  execution ;  to  contrive  an- 
tecedently :  scheme ;  plan ;  antecedent  policy. 

He  shall  foreoast  his  devices  against  the  strong 
holds.  Daniel  xi. 

The  spices  that  sonrden  of  pridf,  sothly  whaa 
sourden  of  malice  imagined,  avised  and  forecaste,  or 
elles  pf  usage  ben  dedly  sinnes  it  is  no  doute. 

Chaucer.     Pereonee  Tale, 
And  whatso  heavens  in  their  secret  doom 
Ordained  have,  how  can  frail  fleshy  wight 
For$eaet,  but  it  must  needs  to  issue  come  T 


When  broad  awake,  she  finds  in  troublous  flit, 
Feireeattimg  how  his  foe  he  might  annoy. 

Faerie  Queene. 
Alas !  that  Warwick  had  no  more  foreeaet. 
But  while  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
rhe  king  ij^as  slily  fingered  from  the  d^ck  ! 

Shaktpearem 
The  feast  was  served  ;  the  time  so  well  forecaet. 
That  just  when  the  dessert  and  fruits  were  placed. 
The  fiend's  alarm  began. 

Drydem'e  Theodore  and  Honmia, 
It  is  wisdom  to  consider  the  end  of  things  before 
we  embark,  and  to  foreeaei  consequences. 

VEetramge, 
He  makes  this  difierence  to  arise  from  the  foreeaei 
•nd  predetermination  of  the  gods.  Addieon, 

The  last,  scarce  ripened  into  perfect  man, 
8aw  helpless  him  from  whom  their  life  began : 
Memory  and  fureeaU  just  returns  engage ; 
That  pointed  back  to  youth,  thia  on  to  age.  Pe/pe 

FO'RECASTLE,  n.  ff.  Fore  and  castle.  In 
a  ship,  is  that  part  where  the  foremast  stands, 
and  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  floor  by  a 
bulk-head :  that  part  of  the  forecastle  which  is 
aloft,  and  not  in  tne  hold,  is  called  the  prow. — 
Harris. 

The  commodity  of  the  new  cook-room  thn  mer-^ 
diants  have  found  to  be  so  great,  as  that,  in  all  their^ 
ships,  the  cook-rooms   are  built  in  their  fmreca$tte*, 
contrary  to  that  which  had  been  anciently  used. 

Raleigh's  Btaayt. 

Forecastle,  a  short  deck  placed  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship,  above  the  upper  deck :  it  is 
usually  terminated,  in  vessels  of  war,  by  a 
breast-work,  both  before  and  behind  ;  the 
foremost  part  forming  the  top  of  the  beak-head, 
and  the  nind-part  reaching  to  the  afier-part  of 
the  fore-chains. 

FORECUO'SEN,  part.  Foie  and  chosca. 
Pre-elected. 
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FOR£CIT£D,jiorr.  Foie  and  cite.  Quoted 
oefore^  or  above. 

Sreavet  it  of  opiaioii,  that  tha  alterttioii  men- 
turned  in  thnt^bfifeiifrf  pMsafe  ii  continued. 

Arbuthnot, 

F0R£X:L0SE,  o.  a.  Fore  aad  close.  To 
shut  up ;  to  preclude ;  to  prevent. 

The  embaijp  with  Spain  /bredo»ed  this  trade. 

CareiP. 
Toforeclote  a  mortgage^  is  to  cut  o£f  the  power 
ol  redemption. 

FCXREDECK  n.  t.  Fore  and  deck.  The 
^Ulterior  part  of  the  ship. 

I  to  the  foredeeh  went,  and  thence  did  look 
For  rocky  Scylla.  (^apman't  Odjfuejf, 

FOREDESrCNf  v.  a.  Fore  and  design.  To 
plan  beforehand. 

All  the  itepe  of  the  growth  and  vegetation,  both  of 
animals  and  plants,  have  been  foreseen  and  /ors- 
4eujfmd  by  the  wise  Aathor  of  natare.  Ch^jfm. 

FOREDO,  V.  a.  From  for  and  do,  not  fore, 
says  Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  considers 
it  as  a  corruption  of  *  forth-done,  i.  e.  done, 
to  go  forth ;  or  caused  to  go  forth,  i.  e.  out  of 
doors;  in  modem  language,  turned  out  of  doors.' 
But  we  have  a  Saxon  compound  f^yibon,  of  the 
same  signification;  and  we  cannot  but  regard 
Dr.  Johnson  as  nearer  the  truth :  to  fore  or  fordo, 
for  it  is  found  both  ways,  is  to '  do  for,'  to 
finish;  a  common  colloquial  expression:  to 
rain ;  to  destroy ;  opposed  to  making  happy ;  to 
overdo;  to  weary;  to  harass. 

Bat  al  so  edlde  towardes  the 
Thy  ladies  is — h  frost  in  winter  mone ; 
Aiid  dMm/brdpi»— as  snowe  in  fire  is  sone. 

Chaueer,  TroSbu  and  Crt$tid$. 
Beseediing  him,  if  either  salves  or  oils, 
A  fandome  wight  from  door  of  death  might  raise. 
He  would  at  her  request  prolong  her  nephew's  days. 

Focrte  Qmtm§, 
This  is  the  night 
That  either  makes  me,  or /oredse*  me  quite. 

Shaktpeart, 
Whilst  the  heavy  plowman  snores. 
All  with  weary  task  ^sdoM.  Id. 

OREDCyOM^  V.  a.  Sax.  pojibeman.  Fore 
and  doom.  To  predestinate ;  to  determine  be- 
forehand. 

Thitmgh  ▼arioni  hasards  and  events  we'  move 
To  f^itiqm,  and  the  realms  fondoomtd  by  Jots. 

Drydtuft  JBmmd. 
The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  hand. 
Following  wiUi  ease  :  if  favoored  by  thy  fite, 
llkon  art/brsdtoiMd  to  view  the  Stygian  state. 

Dfydmk, 
tu&  fortdoomtd,  and  all  things  tend 
By  eourse  of  time  to  their  appointed  end.         Id, 

Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home. 

Popo, 
FOR&END,  II.  t.    Fore  and  end.    The  an- 
terior part. 

I  hare  lived  at  honest  freedom ;  paid 
More  pioos  debts  to  heaven  than  in  all 
T\k»for&^iid  of  my  time. 

Shahpean.  CjfmheUm. 
in  the  far^-emd  of  it,  which  was  towards  him,  grew 
a  small  green  branch  oi  palm.  Baoom, 

FOREFATHER,  n.t.  Fore  and  father. 
Ancestor;  one  who  in  any  degree  of  ascending 
genealogy  precedes  anotlier. 


The  custom  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  d< 
of  cm  ybnfaihon,  are  to  be  kepi,  toochittg  thsea  thiags 
whereof  this  Scriptnie  hath  neither  one  way  or  other 
given  ns  chargc«  Botkar 

Conceit  is  stUl  derived 
From  some  ybrs/hlAer  grief  ^  mine  is  not  so. 


Shall  I  not  be  distraught. 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefatken^yeialM  T  U. 

If  it  be  a  generous  desire  in  men  to  know  from 
whence  their  own  forefatkora  have  come,  it  cannot  be 
displeasing  to  understand  the  place  of  Our  first  ancct* 
tor.  Rttleigh't  Jiuta^. 

When  a  man  sees  the  prodigious  pains  our  Jtn- 
folhert  hsTe  been  at  in  theee  barbarous  buildings,  oas 
cannot  but  fancy  what  miracles  of  architectaiv  Aey 
would  have  left  us,  had  they  been  inetrweled  in  the 
right  way.  Addimm  om  Itofy. 

Blest  Peer!  his  great ybrg^lisKs every  giaee 
Reflecting,  and  reflected  in 


FOREFETCD,  «.  a.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
from  fore  or  for  and  defend.  *  If  from  fore,  if 
implies  adtecedent  provision;  as  forearm:  if 
from  for,  prohibitory  security ;  as  forbid.  Of 
the  two  following  examples  one  &vors  for,  and 
the  other  fore.'— Johnson.  To  prohibit;  to  avert. 

I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 
No,  heavens  ybr^md/ 1  would  not  kill  thy  soul. 


Down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat :  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that,  his  particular  to  firefmd. 
Smells  from  the  general  weal.  M 

Perhaps  a  fever,  which  the  godsybrv/Smd, 
May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimely  end. 


FOREFFNGER,  n.  s.  Fore  and  finger.  The 
finger  next  the  thumb ;  the  index. 

An  agate  stone 
On  ihib  forofinger  of  an  alderman.     Shaktpearo* 
Polymnia  shall  be  drawn,  as  it  were,  acting  her 
speech  with  her  foroflng^r,     Poaeham  en  Dniimg, 

Some  wear  this  on  the  middle<flnger,  as  the  andeat 
Gauls  and  Britons;,  and  some  upon  the/sin/iiyir. 


FCyREFOOT,  n.  f .  Plural  forefeet  Fore 
and  foot.  The  anterior  foot  of  a  quadruped :  in 
contempt,  a  hand. 

He  ran  fiercely,  and  ttiote  at  Heliodoras  with 
ybfv/eef .  2  Jfac.  iii.  25. 

Give  me  thy  fist,  ihjfinfioi  to  me  give, 


I  continue  my  line  frvm  thence  lo  the  heel ;  then 
making  the  breast  with  the  eminency  thereof,  bring 
ott*  his  near  Jbrefboi,  which  I  finish. 

Poacntuii  on  J/vwni^. 

Fo&Ef-Foot,  a  piece  of  timber  which  termi- 
nates the  keel  at  the  fore  end.  It  is  connected 
by  a  scarf  to  the  extremity  of  the  keel,  of  whidi 
it  makes  a  part;  and  the  other  end  of  it,  which 
is  incurvated  upwards  into  a  sort  of  knee,  is  at- 
tached to  the  lower  end  of  the  stem :  of  which 
it  also  makes  a  part,  being  also  called  the  gripe. 

FORETRONT, ».  *.  Fore  and  front  Tl»c 
anterior  front  of  a  thing  or  place. 

Upon  the  Yofv/VMl  of  the  mitre  it  shall  be. 

Kfod.  axviu.  31. 
Set  ye  Urith  in  die  forefroid  of  the  hottest  battle. 

2€bin.ai.  16. 
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FOREGO^,  V.  a.  >     Fore  and  go.    To  quit ; 

Forego  er,  n.  s.  i  to  give  up ;  to  resign ;  to 

go  before;  to  be  past;  to  provide  for;   to  se- 

care:  foregoer  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ancestor; 

progenitor. 

What  ■hml  my  Mroafoll  life  doae,  in  this  caas. 
If  IJbrgo  that  I  ao  dere  have  bought  T 

Chaveer.   TraUut  and  Cruetde. 
Special  reason  oftentimes  canseth  the  will  to  prefer 
one  good  thing  before  another;   to  leave  one   for 
another's  sake,  to  forego  meaner  for  the  attainment  of 
higher  degrees.  Hooker, 

Is  it  her  nature,  or  is  it  her  will. 
To  be  so  cruel  to  an  humble  foe  ? 

If  nature,  then  she  may  it  mend  with  skill ; 
If  will,  then  she  at  will  may  will  forego.    S^teiuer, 
HaTing  all  before  absolutely  in  his  power,  it  re- 
maineth  so  still,  he  having  already  neither  foregiven 
notferegome  any  thing  thereby  unto  them,  but  having 
received  something  from  them.  Id, 

Must  I  then  leave  you?  Must  I  need«ybf^o 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  tnie  a  master  ? 

Shalupeare, 
Let  tis  uc^  forego 
That  for  a  trifle  which  was  bought  with  blood,   id. 
Honours  best  thrive. 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  wax  foregoert.  Id, 

By  our  remembrances  of  6xy%  foregone, 
Soch  were  our  faults :  O !  then  we  thought  them  not. 

id. 
It  is  to  be  understood  of  Cain,  that  many  years 
fongom»9  and  when  his  people  were  increased,  he 
boilt  the  city  of  Enoch.  Raleigh, 

How  can  I  live  without  thee !  horn  forego 
Thy  sweet  eonverse,  and  love  so  deariy  joined. 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  foriom ! 

iffUen, 
This  argument  might  prevail  with  you  to  feire§o  a 
little  of  your  repose  for  the  pubUck  benefit.    Dryden, 

I  was  seated  in  my  elbow-chair,  where  I  had  in- 
dulged the /ortf^OM^  speculations.  Addieom, 

FORF/GROUND,  II.  «.  Fore  and  ground. 
The  part  of  the  6eld,  or  expanse  of  a  picture, 
which  seems  to  lie  before  the  figures. 

All  agree  that  white  can  subsist  on  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  :  the  question  therefore  is  to  know,  if  it 
can  equally  be  placed  upon  that  which  is  backward, 
the  light  being  universal,  and  the  figures  supposed  to 
be  in  an  open  field.  Drydem. 

FORElIAND,».i.&a(^'.  >     From  fore  and 

FoRC^HANDED,  «i.  s.  )  hand.    The  part  of 

a  horse  which  is  before  the  rider.    The  chief  part 

Not  in  use.    Done  sooner  than  is  regular ;  early ; 

timely ;  formed  in  the  foreparts. 

The  great  Achilles  whom  opinion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  theybreAond  of  our  host. 

YoaHl  say  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  huaband. 
And  so  extenuate  theybreloMi  sin.  id. 

If  by  thus  doing  yon  have  not  secured  your  tame 
by  an  early  and  fbrAamded  care,  yet  be  sure,  by  a 
timely  diligence,  U>  redeem  the  time.  Taglar, 

He's  a  substantial  true-bred  beast,  bravely  fore- 
hamded :  mark  but  the  cleanness  of  hia  shapes  too. 

Dfjfden, 

FORE'HEADy  n.  i.  Sax.  |:o|iheapo'».  Fore 
and  head.  That  part  of  the  face  which  reaches 
from  the  eyes  upvi^rd  to  the  hair.  Impudence ; 
confidence;  assurance;  audaciousness;  audaci^r- 
The  forehead  's  the  part  on  which  shame  Tisibfy 
operates. 


FOR 


shone  as  bright  as  any  day 
So  wos  it  washen  when  she  lete  her  werk. 

Ckaueer,  The  Milter e4  TaU, 
Her  y vorie /vrAeod,  full  of  bounty  brave » 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred 
For  Love  his  loftie  trinmphes  to  engrave. 
And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed  : 
All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red  ; 
For  there  their  dwelling  was. 

Spen»er*»  Faerie  Queene. 
The  breast  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  looked  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's /oreAead  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contending. 

Shakepeare.  CorioUuuu. 
The  sea  o'er  fraught  would  swell,  and  the  unsought 
diamonds 
Would  so  imblaze  the/erefteod  of  the  deep. 
And  so  bestud  with  stars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  inured  to  light,  and  come  at  last 
To  gase  upon  the  Sun  with  shameless  brows. 

Milton's  Comue, 
Some  angel  copied,  while  I  slept,  each  grace. 
And  moulded  every  featura  from  my  face : 
Such  nugesty  does  from  her/ereAeod  rise,  , 

Her  cheeks  such  blushes  cast^  such  rays  her  eyes. 

Dryden, 
A  man  of  confidence  presseth  forward  upon  ereiy 
appearance  of  advantage ;  where  his  force  is  too  feeble, 
he  prevails  by  dint  of  impudence  :  these  men  of  foro" 
head  are  magnificent  in  promises,  and  infallible  in 
their  prescriptions.  Collier, 

I  would  fain  know  to  what  branch  of  the  legislatora 
they  can  have  the  forehead  to  apply.  8wifi» 

Upon  her/oreAeod  Love  his  trophies  fitt, 
A  thousand  spoils  in  silver  arch  displaying : 
And  in  the  midst  himself  full  proudly  sits 
Himsrif  in  awful  majesty  arraying  : 
Upon  her  brows  lies  his  bent  ebon  bow 
And  ready  shafu :  deadly  those  weapons  show ; 
Yet  sweet  the  death  appeared,  lovely  that  deadly  olow. 

FtettAer'a  Purple  leUmd, 

FOR£H(yLDING,ii.s.  Fore  and  hold.  Pre. 
dictions;  ominous  accounts;  superstitious  prog« 
nostications. 

How  are  superstitious  men  hagged  out  of  theti 
wits  with  the  frmcy  of  omens,  furehelSngt,  and  old 
wives'  tales  I  V Estrange. 

FOR'EIGN,fl({p.  -J  Fr./orotn;Span./ora- 
Foft'EfOHER,  n.  s.  Sno;  from  Lat.  forit)  Gr. 
For'eionness,  ft.  I.  y  Ovpa,  a  gate  or  door ;  i.  e. 
from  without  doors.  Not  domestic ;  not  of  this 
country;  alien;  remote;  not  allied.  It  is  often 
used  with  to;  but  more  properly  with/rom.  Ex- 
cluded; not  admitted;  held  at  distance;  extrane- 
ous. Inlaw.  A  foreign  plea,  p^acihiin/orintecttm; 
as  being  a  plea  out  of  the  proper  court  of  justice. 
A  man  that  comes  from  another  country ;  not  a 
native;  a  stranger.  Remoteness;  want  of  rela- 
tion to  something. 

They  will  not  stick  to  say  you  envied  him  ; 
And  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous. 
Kept  him  %fme\gn  man  still ;  which  so  grieved  him. 
That  he  ran  mad  and  died. 

Skektfeaire,  Hemg  Vili, 
Your  son,  that  with  a  foaiful  soul 
Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil. 
This  frur  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home. 

8hah^)eare, 
111  speak  to  hei 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen^— HaU/orvi^  wonder! 

Jfilfsm 
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Tbt  leuned  cowetpondtnce  yoa  bold  in  foreign 
puti.  id. 

Joy  is  lach  ^foreigmer, 
80  mere  a  stran^r  to  my  thoughts,  I  know 
Not  bow  to  enteitain  him.         i)«iiAaiii'«  Sopkjf, 

To  this  false  fo/reigntr  yon  give  yoar  throne. 
And  tnonged  a  friend >  a  kinsman,  and  a  son. 

Drydmk'i  JBneid, 
Let  not  the  for^gnneu  of  the  subject  hinder  you 
from  endeavouring  to  set  me  right.  XO0A0. 

There  are  who,  fondly  studious  of  increase, 
Kvchfofeign  mould  in  their  ilUnatored  land 
Induce.  PkSipe. 

I  must  dissemble. 
And  speak  a  language  fifeigt^  to  my  heart. 

Ad^aom, 
Fame  is  a  good  so  wholly  fanigm  to  our  natures, 
that  we  have  no  faculty  in  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor 
any  organ  in  the  body  to  relish  it,  placed  out  of  the 
possibility  of  fruition.  id. 

Water  is  the  only  native  of  England  made  use  of  in 
punch ;  but  the  lemons,  the  brandy,  the  sugar,  and 
the  nutmegs,  are  all/oret^nav.  id. 

The  parties  and  divisions  amongst  us  may  several 
ways  bfii^  destmcfcion  upon  our  country,  at  the  same 
lime  that  our  united  force  would  secure  us  against  all 
the  attempts  of  a/orei^  enemy.         id.  Freeholder, 

This  des^  is  not  foreign  from  some  people's 
Ihoughu.  Steifi. 

Nor  could  the  majesty  of  the  English  crown  appear 
in  a  greater  lustre,  either  to  fvreignera  or  subjecu. 

id. 

^le  positions  are  so  far  from  being  new,  that  they 
are  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  both  ancient  and 
modem,  domestick  and  foreign,  writers.     Atterimg. 

TwB  merely  known,  that  on  a  secret  mission 
A  foreigner  of  rank  had  graced  our  shore. 
Young,  handsome,  and  accomplished,  who  was  said 
(In  whispers)  to  have  turned  his  sovereign's  head. 

Byron* 

Foreign,  in  the  English  law,  is  used  in  va- 
rious significations.    Thus : — 

Foreign  Attachment,  is  an  attachment  of 
the  goods  of  foreigners  found  within  a  city  or 
liberty,  for  the  satis&ction  of  some  citizen  to 
whom  the  foreigner  is  indebted ;  or  it  signifies 
an  attachment  of  a  foreigner's  money  in  the 
hands  of  another  person. 

At  the  instance  ot  an  ambassador  or  consul, 
any  ofiender  against  the  laws  here  may  be  sent 
for  hither  from  a  foreign  kingdom  to  which  he 
hath  fled.  And,  where  a  stranger  of  Holland, 
or  any  foreign  country,  buys  goods  in  London, 
for  instance,  and  there  gives  a  note  under  his 
hand  for  payment,  and  tnien  goes  away  privately 
into  Holland  :  in  that  case,  the  seller  may  have  a 
certificate  from  the  lord  mayor,  on  the  proof  of 
the  sale  and  delivery  of  such  goods,  whereupon 
a  process  will  be  executed  on  the  party  in  Hol- 
land. 

FOREIMAGINE,  v.  a.  Fore  and  imagine. 
To  conceive  or  fancy  before  proof. 

We  are  within  compass  of  ti  foreimagifted  possibility 
in  that  behalf.  Camden'i  Renudni. 

FOREJUDGE',  v.  a.  Fore  and  judge.  To 
judge  beforehand ;  to  be  prepossessed ;  to  pre- 
judge. 

FOREKNOW,  v.  fl.    •\     Fore    and    know. 

FoREiNowL'EDGE,n.f.  >To  have    prescience 

tt.  3  of ;  to  ' 


ble  to  be  known  before  they  happen :  prescieiio^; 
knowledge  of  that  which  has  not  yet  happened. 
Wherefore  for  to  departen  softily, 
Toke  purpose  ful  this  wight,  forhmming,  wise  % 
And  to  the  Orekes  host,  ful  prively. 
He  stale  anon. 

Chameer.  Trtnlme  and  Cremide. 

It  is  certainly  foreknowable  what  they  will  do  in 
such  and  such  circumstances.  Jferv. 

Our  being  in  Christ  by  eternal  fereknomUdge, 
sareth  us  not  without  our  actual  and  res!  adoption 
into  the  fellowship  of  his  saints  in  this  present  world. 

Hooker. 
I  told  him  you  was  asleep :  he  seems  to  have  a 
foreknowledge  of  Ihat  too,  and  therefore  chuses  tn  spesk 
with  you.  Shakepeare. 

Wt  foreknow  that  the  sun  will  rise  and  set,  that  «1I 
men  bom  in  the  world  shall  die  again;  that  after 
Winter  the  Spring  shall  come ;  after  the  Spring,  Sum- 
mer and  Harvest ;  yet  is  not  our  foreknowlrdge  the 
cause  of  any  of  those.  RmUigk. 

He  foreknew  John  should  not  suffer  a  violent  death, 
but  go  into  his  grave  in  peace.  Browne, 

If  I  foreknew. 
Foreknowledge  bad  no  influence  on  their  fault. 
Which  had  no  less  proved  certain  unforeknown. 

MUion. 
Who  would  the  miseries  of  man  foreknow  f 
Not  knowing,  we  but  share  our  part  of  woe. 

Drpden. 
I  hope  the/brdbioielsd^  you  had  of  my  esteem  for 
yon,  is  the  reason  that  you  do  not  dislike  my  letteis. 

Pepe. 

FORE'LAND,  n.  t.  Fore  and  land.  A  pro- 
montory ;  headland  ;  high  land  jutting  into  the 
sea;  a  cape. 

As  when  a  ship,  by  skilful  steersman  wrought. 
Nigh  river's  mouth,  otforeiand,  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sails. 

MiUm. 

FORELA'YjV.fl.  Fore  and  lay.  To  lay  wail 
for;  to  intrap  by  ambush;  to  contrive  antece- 
dently. 

A  serpent  shoots  his  sting  at  unaware ; 
An  ambushed  thief /orelayt  a  traveller : 
The  man  lies  murdered,  while  the  thief  and  snake. 
One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  thrids  the  brake. 


FORRKVOW' ABLE,  MJf. 


foresee:  possi- 


FORELIFT,  V.  a.    Fore  and  lift.    To  raise 
aloft  any  interior  part. 

So  drtpdfolly  he  towards  him  did  pass , 
Forelifiing  up  aloft  his  speckled  bresst ; 

And  often  bounding  on  the  bruised  grass. 
As  for  great  joy  of  his  new  comen  guest.    Sponter. 

FORE'LOCK,  n. «.    Fore  and  lock.   "Hie  hair 
that  grows  from  the  forepart  of  the  head. 
Tell  her  the  joyous  time  will  not  be  staid. 
Unless  she  do  him  by  ihe  forelock  take.     Speneer. 

Hyscinthine  locks. 
Round  from  his  parted /orefodk  manly  hung. 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad. 

ililrsn. 
Zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow. 
But  on  occasion's  forelock  watchful  wait.        id. 
Time  is  painted  with  a  lock  before,  and  bald  be- 
hind,  signifying  thereby  that  we  mnsttake  time  by  ihe 
fordoek ;  fur,  when  it  is  once  past,  there  is  no  recalling 
it.  Swifi. 

FORE'MAN,  n.  §.    Fore  and  man.    The  first 
or  chief  person. 

He  is  a  very  sensible  man,  shoou.Aying,  and  has 
been  several  tim^s^ersmaii  of  the  petty  jury.  Addiaen. 
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FOREMENTIONED,  adj.    Fore  and  men-  FOREPA'ST,  adj     Fore  and  past.    Past  bt. 

tioned.    Mentioned  or  recited  before.    It  is  ob-  fore  a  certain  time/ 

scrvable  that  many  particles  are  compounded  Now  e«Me,ye  d«iM«U,  yourdelighu/orittM^- 
withybre,  whose  verbs  have  no  such  composition.  Enough  it  U  that  all  the  day  is  yoozt.           Sbtmtr, 

Dader,  in  the  life  of  Aurelioi ,  has  not  taken  notice  Hy  farepati  proofi,  howe'er  the  matter  fall, 

of  the  faremmUioMd  figure  on  the  pillar.  Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vani^, 

Addimm  on  /ta/jf.  Haying  vainly  feared  too  litde.            Adbpeow. 

FORE'MOST,  adj.  From  fore.  First  in  place :  8nch  is  the  treaty  which  he  negotiates  with  us.  an 

first  in  dignity.  •*•'  ■"**  tender  of  a  reconciliation,  an  act  of  oblivion, 

AU  three  were  set  among  the/oremoK  ranks  of  fame,  *>'  tiilfonpatt  sins,  and  of  a  new  covenant, 

for  great  minds  to  attempt,  and  great  force  to  perform  Hammond  on  FundamontaU. 

what  they  did  attempt.                                 Sidmojf.  FOREPOSSES'SED,  aejf.    Fore  and  possess 

*     ,.   These  ride /owmoK  in  the  field.  Preoccupied ;  prepossessed ;  preengaged. 

As  they  the/orsmMl  rank  of  honour  held.  ™^          . 

2|,y^^  The  tesumooy  either  of  the  ancient  fathers,  or  of 

The  bold  Sempronins,  ®"*"  «l*«w»l  divines,  maybe  clearly  and  abundantly 

That  ftiU  broke  foremost  through  the  crowd  of  patriots,  »»«^«'«d  to  the  satUfaction  of  any  rational  man.  not 

As  with  a  hurricane  of  seal  transported,  extremely  forqHmttaed  with  prejudice.        &ifMl«r«oii. 

And  virtuous  even  to  madness.            Addiaom't  Caio  FORERATIK,  n.«.    Fore  and  rank     First 

FORENA'MED,  adj.  Fore  and  name.  Nomi-  nnh ;  front. 

Dated  before.  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Catherine  here  with  us ; 

And  such  are  sure  ones.  She  is  our  capital  demand,  comprised 

As  Cttrins  and  tlMfonmamed  Lentulus.  Within  the/ervranA  of  our  articles.          Sldbpeore. 

x.^T>T7/M/M^iii             ,7           A   ^^'^TH:  FORERECITED,  ««.     Fore   and    recite. 

FORE'NOON,  n.i     Fore  and  noon.    The  Mentioned  or  enumeitS  before, 

tune  of  day  reckoned  from  the  middle  pomt,  be-  j... , . 

tween  the  dawn  and  the  meridian,  to  the  meridian :  The /brerec&srf  iwct^'"**  hereof 

opposed  to  afternoon.  V.  ^^  feel\oo  liSi,  hear  too  much. 

The  manner  waa^  that  the/breiMNm  they  should  run  HkakipmiM. 

at  tilt,  the  afternoon  in  a  broad  field  in  manner  of  a  FORPRTT1V  •*  ^    \      v^^^  j           t 

battle,  'till  either  the  strangers  or  the  country  knichu  ^""'KRU'N,  v.  a.  \     Fore  and  run.   To  come 

WOT  ie  field             •"*"*^  **'  **•  ^"^^'y^J^^  FoRERUN'NER,  n.  #.  \  before  as  an  earnest  of 

Curio,  at  the  funeral  of  his  father,  built  a  tem^niry  ??"«*»«»  following;   to   introduce  as  an  har- 

theatre,  consisting  of  two  paru  turning  on  hinges,  ac  °l^^^ '  *°  P^cede ;  to  have  the  start  of:  an  har- 

eording  to  the  position  of  the  sun.  for  the  oonvenieney  °y^^^;  ^  messenger  sent  before  to  give  notice  of 

offormoom'i  and  afternoon's  diversion.  ^i^e.  approach  of  those  that  follow :  a  prognostic ; 

Arbrnthnoi  on  CoUu,  ^  sign  foreshowing  any  thing. 

FORENOnnCE,  n.  t.    Fore  and  notice.    In-  Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  meny ; 

formation  of  an  event  before  it  happens.  ^^^  heaviness /orvnew  the  good  event. 

So  strange  a  revolution  never  happens  in  poetry,  but  ,_^     .                                                     Shaktpejupg, 

either  heaven  or  earth  give  some /ormotiee  of  it.  "•  "*  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam,  to  Uke  their 

Rymer't  Tragediet^  '•*^*  *>  ^^  ^^^  "  '^forenumor  come  from  a  seventh, 

FOREN-SIC,  arfj.    Lat/omim.    Belonging  ^'"•l^'^^y^ Morocco                                        ,4. 

to  courts  of  judicature.  O  Eve  !  some  further  change  awaiu  us  nigh, 

«           .    ^        •  1.  .  Wbicn  beaven.  by  these  mute  signs  in  nature,  shews 

Penon  >s  ^  foromick  tern    appmpnaUng  actions  i^or.no««r.  of  his  purpose.      Mmm's  PoradUo  Losi. 

and  their  ment ;  and  so  belongs  only  to  mtelligent  \^                              ^^  ^^ 

agents,  capable  of  a  law,  and  happiness  and  misery.  w        •      j      -Jv  J"* 

This  personality  extends  itself  beyond  present  exist-  p""^.       *™K"  "«» the  Bast  came  on, 

ence  to  what  is  past,  only  by  consciousness.      Locke.  ^orenuMmg  night.                                              «. 

The  forum  was  a  public  place  in  Rome,  where  law-  ^  «><*  was  sacrificed  as  the  forermmor  of  day  and 

yer*  and  orators  made  their  speeches  before  the  pioper  «f»«.«'»»»^««Jy  wknowledging  the  light  of  life  to  be 

jndges  in  matters  of  property,  or  in  criminal  cases :  ^'f  "''•'*  *«*"  *^*  ***^«  ^*'^^'  ^  daughter  of  Pn>. 

thence  all  sorts  of  disputations  in  ooorto  of  justice,  ^°^<^-                                                    StUUnji/leei. 

where  several  persons  make  their  distinct  speeches.  She  bids  me  hope :  oh  heavens,  she  pities  me ! 

may  come  under  the  name  tAfomuiek  disputes.  ^''^^  P*^  still /orermw  approaching  love. 

Want  on  the  Mind.  ^*  lightning  does  the  thunder.                       I^sn. 

FOREORDAIN',  «.  fl.    Fore  and  ordain.    To  _  **/ ^'[^•'^roibers,  my/orerwuwrscame, 

predestinate ;  to  predetermine ;  to  preordain.  Sf '*«''  i^'Jff'l?'  '**^""'  *"  designed,  and  lame : 

-n.     V      1.        J •    u          .               *^             ,  Blownoir,  like  blossoms,  never  made  to  bear: 

^  diuich  can  dischaige,  m  manner  convenient,  a  Till  I  came  finished,  her  last  laboured  care.         W. 

r;«urct^hrn^sri»t{rte^  r.^oitr'-^-'^^^'^-'-^^-^-ii^- 

Hooker  /<»j;7»»»«' « «»».                                             Soyth, 

T7/M>i7a>Ai>'r             V           J      -.     nn.        L  The  keeping  insensible  perspiration  up  in  due  mea- 

rUJliS  fAlCly  n.  $.    l?ore  and  part    Jliepart  sure  is  the  cause  as  well  as  sign  of  health,  and  the 

first  in  time :  the  part  anterior  in  place.  least  deviation  from  that  due  quantity,  the  certain 

Had  it  been  so  raised,  it  would  deprive  us  of  the  fi^^^^rnmer  of  a  disease.                              ArhiUknot. 

Rin's  light  all  the  forepart  of  the  day.            Raleigh.  Already  opera  prepares  the  way. 

The  ribs  have  no  cavity  in  them,  and  towards  the  The  sure /orenmier  of  her  gentle  sway.     Pepe. 

forepart  or  breast  are  broad  and  thin,  to  bend  and  For  I  have  drawn  much  less  with  a  lone  bow 

give  way  without  danger  of  fracture.                   Rajf,  Than  myforerwmon.                                   Baron 
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FORESAY',  t».  a.  Fore  and  say.  To  pre- 
dict; to  prophesy;  to  foretell. 

Let  ordixuAM 
Comeaithegodi/orewjfit. 

Shaktpean.  Cjfmbame. 

FORESEE',  V.  a.  Fore  and  see.  To  see  be- 
fore Jiand ;  to  see  what  has  not  yet  happened ;  to 
have  prescience ;  to  foreknow.    To  provide  for ; 

with  to.    Out  of  use. 

The  fint  of  them  could  things  to  come  foreiee ; 
The  next  could  of  things  present  best  advise ; 
The  third  things  past  could  keep  in  memory. 

FaerU  Queene, 

A  Ung  against  a  storm  must/oreiM  to  a  convenient 
stock  of  treasure.  Bawn, 

If  there  be  any  thing /««*«»  that  is  not  usual,  be 
armed  for  it  by  a  hearty  though  a  short  prayer, 
and  an  earnest  resolution  beforehand,  and  then  watch 

when  it  comes.  ^       .  ^    ^""F^i 

No  sooner  by  his  incomprehensible  wisdom  did  he 
/orsMe  we  should  lose  ourselves,  than  by  his  immense 
grace  he  did  conclude  to  restore  us.  Barrow. 

At  his/or^iem  approach,  already  quake 
The  Caspian  kingdoms  and  Meotian  lake : 
Their  seers  behold  the  tempest  from  afar. 
And  threatening  oracles  denounce  the  war. 

Dfydm» 

FORESHAD'OW,  «.  a.    Fore  and  shadow. 

To  prefigure ;  to  pity.  «    .    ^, 

The  gieat  excellency  and  efficacy  of  our  Saviour's 
death— was  by  manifold  types  forethadowed,  and  in 
diverse  prophecies  foretold.  Bofvoie. 

FORESHAME, «.  a.  Fbre  and  shame.  To 
shame ;  to  bring  reproach  upon. 

Oh  bill,  foreAammg 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument.    Shaktpeare,  Cymbelme. 

FO'RESHEW,  V.  a.    See  Foreshow. 
FORESHIP,  fi.  I.    Fore  and  ship.    The  an- 
terior part  of  the  ship. 
The  shipmen  would  have  cast  anchors  out  of  the 

FORESHORTEN,  v.  a.  Fore  and  shorten* 
To  shorten  figures  for  the  sake  of  showing  those 

behind. 

The  greatest  parts  of  the  body  ought  to  appear 
foremost ;  and  he  forbids  ^t  forothofUMmgt,  because 
they  make  the  parts  appear  little. 

Dfydm't  Dufrtmojf, 

FORESHOW,  V.  a.  Fore  and  show.  To 
discover  before  it  happens ;  to  predict ;  to  prog- 
nosticate ;  to  represent  before  it  comes. 

What  else  is  the  law  but  the  gospel  fore$ho»ed  Y 

What  other  the  gospel  than  the  law  fulfilled  ? 

Hooker. 

Christ  had  called  him  to  be  a  witness  of  his  death, 
and  resurrection  from  the  dead,  according  to  that 
which  the  propheU  and  Moses  htA  fortshowed.     Id, 
Next,  like  Aurora,  Spenser  rose. 
Whose  purple  blush  the  d9.j  firethowt. 

Dekham, 
Yon  chose  to  withdraw  yourself  from  publick  busi- 
ness, when  the  face  of  heaven  grew  troubled,  and  the 
frequent  shifting  of  the  irind  foreduwed  a  storm. 

Dryden, 

FORE'SIGHT,  n.  ».  1      Fore  and  sight.  Pre- 
FoRBSiGHT'ruL,  <m2/.  $science;    prognostica- 
tion; foreknowledge;  the  accent  anciently  on 
the  last  syllable.    Provident  care  of  futurity ; 
prescient;  provident. 


Therefore  of  clay,  base,  vile,  and  next  to 
Yet  formed  by  wondrous  skill,  and  by  his  mighty 
According  to  an  heavenly  patteme  wrought. 
Which  He  had  fashioned  in  his  wise/or«^. 
He  man  did  make,  and  breathed  a  living  spcight 
Into  his  face,  most  beantifull  and  fayre, 
Endewd  with  wisdomes  riches,  heavenly  rare 


He  bad  a  sharp /oren^A/,  and  working  wit. 
That  never  idle  was,  ne  once  conld  rest  a  whit. 

Id. 

In  matters  of  arms  he  was  both  skilful  and  indos- 
Irious,  and  as  well  in  foromghi  as  resolution  presea* 
and  great.  Hafwmd. 

Death  gave  him  no  such  pangs  as  ih.9 /ore$igkifid 
care  he  had  of  his  silly  successor.  SUm^. 

Let  Eve,  for  I  have  drenched  her  eyes. 

Here  sleep  below  ;  while  thou  to  firerighi  wak'st. 
As  once  thou  sleep'st,  whilst  she  to  life  was  formed. 

For  their  wise  general,  with  fvtMnmg  eaxe« 
Had  charged  them  not  to  tempt  the  doubifol  war; 
Nor  though  provoked  in  open  fields  advance. 
But  close  within  their  lines  attend  their  chanee. 


FORESIG'NIFY,  ».  a.  Fore  and  signify. 
To  betoken  beforehand;  to  foreshow;  to  ty- 
pify. 

Discoveries  of  Christ  already  present,  whose  fskue 
ooming  the  Psalms  did  bttt/or«i^ii(/)r-  HooAsr. 

Yet  as  being  past  times  noxious,  where  they  light 
On  man,  beast,  plant,  wasteful  and  tarbolent. 
They  oft  farongmfy,  and  threaten  ill.  UHim, 

FORE'SKIN,  n.  i.    Fore  and  akin.     The 

prepuce. 

Their  own  hand 
An  hundred  of  the  faithless  foe  shall  slay. 
And  for  a  dower  their  hundred  fitreaUm  pay. 
Be  Michal  thy  reward.  Onpfey'f  Dugiieu. 

FORfi'SKIRT,  n. ».    Fore  and  skirt.    The 
pendulous  or  loose  part  of  the  coat  before. 
A  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  pure  respect ! 
No  other  obligation  t 

That  promises  more  thousands :  honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his/orMJkarf. 

jSldfapfortf.  Bemr$  VilL 

FORESLACK', «.  a.    Fore  and  sUck.    To 

neglect  by  idleness. 

It  is  a  gieat  pity  that  so  good  an  opportunity  was 
omitted,  and  so  happy  an  occasion /msiodkerf,  that 
might  have  been  the  eternal  good  of  the  land. 

Spemer'i  Stole  of  Irdand, 

FORESLOW, ».  a.  &  «.  fi.  Fore  and  slow. 
To  delay ;  to  hinder ;  to  impede ;  to  obstnict ; 
to  neglect;  to  omit;  to  loiter;  to  be  dilatory. 

This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing 
For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory  ; 
Forilow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain. 


When  the  rebels  were  on  Blackheath,  the  kssf 
knowing  well  that  ft  stood  him  upon,  by  how  son^ 
the  more  he  had  hitherto  protracted  the  time  in  net 
encountering  them,  by  so  much  the  sooner  to  dis.- 
patch  with  them,  diat  it  might  appear  to  hava  eeea 
no  coldness  in  foretlowmif,  but  wisdom  in  ebusfag 
his  time,  resolved  with  speed  to  assail  them. 

Baam't  Henry  TIL 

No  stream,  no  wood,  no  mountain  conld  fareAm 
Their  hasty  pace.  Fair/as, 

Our  good  purposes  foreUowed  are  become  oar  te»» 
mentors  upon  our  death-bed.  BMop  M<dL 
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Now  the  iUastnoas  nymph  returned  again* 
Brings  every  grace  triampbant  in  her  train  ; 
The  wondering  Nereids,  though  they  raited  no  storm, 
VortdoMtd  her  passage  to  behold  her  form.  jDtydm. 

Chremes,  how  many  fishers  do  yuu  know 
That  rule  their  boats  and  use  their  nets  aright. 

Thai  neither  wind*  nor  time«  nor  tide  famdom  t 
Some  BQch  hare  been  :  but,  ah !  by  tempests  spite 
Their  boats  are  lost, ;  while  we  may  sit  and  moan 
That  few  were  such,  and  now  these  few  are  none. 

P.  Fletcher. 

FORESPEA.K',  v.  n.  Fore  and  speak.  To 
predict;  to  foresay;  to  foreshow;  to  foretell. 
To  forbid.    From  for  and  speak. 

Then  hast/or«ipoAe  my  being  in  these  wars. 

And  sayeet  it  is  not  fit. 

Shaktpeon,  Antonjf  tmd  Cteopaira. 

Old  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  thinketh  no  ominous 
fftreepeaimig  to  lie  in  names.         GuniM's  Remain», 

FORESPENr,«g.  Foreand spent.  Wasted; 
tired;  spent.  Forepassed;  past.  Fore  and 
spent    bestowed  before. 

Is  not  enough  thy  evil  life/breipeitf  T 

Faen$  Qieeem. 
Yon  shall  find  his  vanities /oreipeni 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly. 

Shakgfenre, 
We  must  receive  him 
Aceoffdiag  to  the  honour  of  his  sender ; 
And  towards  himself,  his  goodnsM /ereipmf  on  us. 
We  must  extend  our  notice.  lA, 

After  him  came  spurring  hard, 
A  gentleman,  almost /oreipMil  with  speed.   74. 

FORE'SPURRERy  n.  s.  Fore  and  spur. 
One  that  rides  before. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand. 
As  this/bneipirrsr  comes  before  hit  lord. 

SKaJkmtve, 
FOR'EST,».f.  -    '         -        "^ 

FoRESt'ER, 

FoRESfBORK,      ^    ,  ._ 

Cange  from  the  Lat./erts,  i.  e,ferarumttatiOf  a 
station  for  wild  beasts:  according  to  Vossius 
and  Spelroan  from  the  Lat  /otm,  i.  e.  beyond 
the  gate  of  towns.  A  wild  uncultivated  tract  of 
ground  interspNersed  with  wood;  an  officer  of 
the  forest;  an  inhabitant  of  a  wild  country. 

Fixtt  on  che  wall  was  pointed  9Lfore$t 
In  which  ther  wonneth  neyther  man  ne  best ; 
With  knotty,  knarry,  barrein  trees  old. 
Of  stnbbes  sharps,  and  hidous  to  behold ; 
In  which  ther  ran  a  romble  and  a  swough, 
Ai  thvB^  n  stonne  shnld  bresten  every  bough. 

Ckaneer.  The  Knighiea  TeU. 
Then  ovettoke.    Ta  grete  nmte 
Of  hunters  and  otforettert. 

Id.  BokeofiheDuehet$e. 
By  many  tribulations  we  enter  into  the  kingdom 
cf  heaven,  because,  m  Kforui  of  many  wolves,  dieep 
cannot  chose  but  feed  m  continual  danger  of  life. 

Hodker. 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquished  be,  until 
Great  Bimham-wood  to  Dnnsinane's  high  hill 
Shall  come  against  him. 
That  will  never  be  : 
Who  can  impress  the/ore«f,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root.  Shakapeme.  Macbeth. 

Feretter,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush. 
That  we  may  stsnd  and  play  the  murtherer  in  ! 
—•Here  by,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppiee. 

Shaktfean, 


Shahepeve, 
\  n.  $.     "J     Vr. forest ;  Ital.  foresta  ; 
I,  n. ».     S  Welsh,  fforttt ;  "f  eut.  fa- 
mvy  adj.  y  rest.     According  to  Du 

a1  ^..#«*a  ^  ._• 


This  boy  vsfcfetOem, 
And  hath  been  tutoMd  in  the  mdimentt 
Of  desperate  studies.  Id.  Am  You  lAke  It. 

There  be'  ^zs,  which  the  physicians  advise  their 
patients  to  remove  unto,  which  commonly  are  plain 
champaigns,  but  grasing,   and  not  overgrown  with 
heath  i  or  also  timber-shades,  as  inybreifi.     Bacon. 
How  the  first ybraif  raised  its  shady  head. 

Now  Cancer  glows  with  Phoebus'  fiery  car, 
The  yonth  rush  eager  to  the  Sylvan  war ; 
Swarm  o'er  the  lawns,  tke  forest  walk  surround. 
Rouse  the  fleet  hart  and  cheer  the  opening  hound. 

Pope. 
A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke  and  shipping, 

Dir^  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 

Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  just  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 

Of  masu.  BjfroH. 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time. 
And  the  low  nigbt-breeze  waves  along  the  air. 
The  garland'/orssf,  which  the  grey  wails  wear. 
Like  laurels  on  the.bald  first  Caesar's  head ; 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare^ 
Then  in  this  magic  circle,  raise  the  dead  : 

Heroes  have  trod  this  spot— 'tis  on  tlieir  dust  ye  tread. 

Id.  ChUde  HaroU. 

Forest,  in  geography.  The  Caledonian*  and 
Hercynian  forests  are  mmous  in  history.  The 
first  was  a  celebrated  retreat  of  the  ancient  Ficts 
and  Scots;  the  latter  anciently  occupied  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe ;  particularly  Germany, 
Folandy  Hungary,  &c.  In  Cesar's  time  it  ex- 
tended from  the  borders  of  Alsatia  and  Switzer- 
land to  Transylvania,  and  was  computed  sixty 
days'  journey  long,  and  nine  broad :  some  parts 
or  cantons  thereof  are  still  remaining.  The  an- 
cients adored  forests,  and  imagined  a  great  part 
of  their  gods  to  reside  therein;  temples  were 
frequently  built  in  the  thickest  forests;  the  gloom 
and  silence  whereof  naturally  inspire  sentiments 
of  devotion,  and  turn  men's  thoughts  within 
themselves.  For  similar  reasons  Uie  Druids 
made  forests  the  place  of  their  residence,  per* 
formed  their  sacrifices,  instructed  their  youth, 
and  gave  laws  in  them. 

Forest,  in  -  law.  Forests  are  bounded  with 
unremoveable  marks  and  meres ;  either  known 
by  record  or  prescription ;  replenished  with  wild 
beasts  of  venery  or  chase,  with  great  coverts  of 
vert  for  the  said  beasts ;  for  preservation  .and 
continuance  whereof,  with  the  vert  and  venison, 
there  are  certain  particular  laws,  privileges,  and 
officers.  A  forest  in  the  hands  of  a  subject  is 
properly  the  same  thing  with  a  chase ;  being 
subject  to  the  common  law,  and  not  to  the  forest 
laws.  But  a  chase  differs  from  a  forest,  in  that 
it  is  not  enclosed ;  and  likewise  that  a  man  may 
have  a  chase  in  another  man's  ground  as  well  as 
his  own ;  being,  indeed,  the  liberty  of  keeping 
beasts  of  chase,  or  royal  game  therein,  protected 
even  fix)m  the  owner  of  the  land,  with  a  power  of 
hunting  them  thereon.  See  Paek.  Though  the 
king  may  erect  a  forest  on  his  own  ground  and 
waste,  he  may  not  do  it  on  the  ground  of  other 
persons  without  their  consent;  and  agreements 
with  them  for  that  purpose  ought  to  be  confirmed 
by  parliament.  If  he  grants  a  forest  to  a  subject, 
on  request  made  in  the  chancery,  that  subject 
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and  nis  beira  shall  have  justices  of  the  forest,  in  the  Terderers,  as  judges,  by  the  steward  of  the 
which  case  the  subject  has  a  forest  in  law.  A  sweinmote,  thrice  in  every  year ;  the  sweins  or 
second  property  of  a  forest  is,  the  courts  thereof,  freeholders  within  the  forest  composing  the  joiy. 
A  third  property  is  the  officers  belonging  to  it,  The  principal  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is,  first, 
as  the  justices,  warden,  verderer,  forester,  agistor,  to  enquire  into  the  oppressions  and  gnevanoa 
regarder,  keeper,  bailiff,  beadle,  &c.  See  committed  by  the  officers  of  the  forest :  '  de 
Bailiff,  Forester,  &c.  By  the  laws  of  the  super-oneratione  forestarorium,  et  aliorum  minis- 
forest,  the  receivers  of  trespasses  in  hunting  trorum  forestse ;  et  de  eorum  oppressionibus 
or  killing  of  the  deer,  if  they  know  them  to  be  populo  regis  illatis ;'  and  secondly,  to  receive  and 
the  king's  property,  are  principal  trespassers.  If  try  presentments  certified  from  the  court  of 
a  trespass  be  committed  in  a  forest,  and  the  attacnments  against  offences  in  vert  and  venison. 
trespasser  dies,  afler  his  death  it  may  be  punished  And  this  court  may  not  only  enquire,  but  con- 
in  the  life-time  of  the  heir,  contrary  to  common  vict  also ;  which  conviction  shall  be  certified  to 
law.  The  Anglo-Norman  kings  punished  such  the  court  of  justice  seat  under  the  seals  of  the 
as  killed  deer  in  any  of  their  forests  with  great  jury,  for  this  court  cannot  proceed  to  judgment. 
severity ;  also  in  various  manners ;  as  by  hanging.  But  the  principal  court  is,  4.  The  court  of  justice 
loss  of  limbs,  gelding,  and  putting  out  eyes.  By  seat,  which  is  held  before  the  chief  justice  in 
magna  charta  de  foresta,  it  is  ordained,  that  no  eyre,  orchief  itinerant  judge,  capitalisjustitiari us 
person  shall  lose  life  or  member  for  killing  the  in  itinere,  or  his  deputy  ;  to  hear  and  determine 
King's  deer  in  forests,  but  shall  be  fined  ;  and,  all  trespasses  within  the  forest,  and  all  claims  of 
if  the  offender  has  nothing  to  pay  the  fine,  he  franchises,  liberties,  and  privileges,  and  all  pleas 
shall  be  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  and  causes  whatsoever  therein  arising.  It  may 
be  deliverea,  if  he  can  give  security  not  to  offend  also  proceed  to  try  presentments  in  the  inferior 
for  the  future,  he.  9  Hen.  III.  c.  1.  Before  this  courts  of  the  forests,  and  to  give  judgment  upon 
statute,  it  was  felony  to  hunt  the  king's  deer ;  and  conviction  of  the  sweinmote.  And  the  cnief 
by  a  late  act,  persons  armed  and  disguised,  ap-  justice  may  therefore,  after  presentment  made  or 
peanng  in  any  forest,  &c.,  if  they  hunt,  kill,  or  indictment  found,  but  not  before,  issue  his  war- 
steal,  any  deer,  &c.,  are  guilty  of  felony.  9  Geo.  rant  to  the  officers  of  the  forest  to  apprehend  the 
I.  c.  22.  He  who  has  any  license  to  hunt  in  a  offenders.  It  may  be  held  every  third  year ; 
forest  or  chase,  &c.,  is  to  take  care  that  he  does  and  forty  days'  notice  ought  to  be  given  of  its 
not  exceed  his  authority;  otherwise  he  shall  be  sitting.  The  court  may  fine  and  imprison  for 
deemed  a  trespasser  from  the  beginning,  and  be  offences  within  the  forest,  it  being  a  court  of 
punished  for  that  fact,  as  if  he  had  no  license,  record :  and  therefore  a  writ  of  error  lies  from 
See  Game  and  Game  Laws.  hence  to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  to  rectify  and 
Forest  Courts,  courts  instituted  for  the  redress  any  mal-administration  of  justice ;  or 
government  of  the  king's  forests,  and  for  tbe  the  chief  justice  in  eyre  may  adjourn  any  matter 
punishment  of  all  injuries  done  to  the  king's  of  law  into  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
deer,  to  the  vert  or  greensward,  and  to  the  covert  Forest  Laws  are  peculiar  laws,  different  from 
in  which  such  deer  are  lodged.  These  are  the  the  common  law  of  England.  Before  the  making 
courts  of  attachments,  of  regard,  of  sweinmote,  of  Charta  de  Foresta,  in  the  time  of  king  John 
and  of  Justice-seat.  1.  The  court  of  attach-  and  his  son  Henry  III.,  confirmed  in  parliament 
ments,  wood-mote,  or  forty-days*  court,  judge  by  9  Henry  III.  offences  committed  therein  were 
Blackstone  observes,  is  to  be  held  before  the  punished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  in  the 
▼erderers  of  the  forest  once  in  every  forty  days;  severest  manner.  By  this  charter,  many  forests 
and  is  instituted  to  enquire  into  all  offenders  were  disafforested  and  stripped  of  their  oppres- 
against  vert  and  venison  :  who  may  be  attached  sive  privileges,  and  regulations  were  maae  fiir 
by  their  bodies,  if  taken  with  the  mainour  Tma-  the  government  of  those  that  remained ;  particu- 
nopuvre  a  manu\  that  is,  in  the  very  act  of  killing  larly.  killing  the  king's  deer  was  made  no  longer 
venison,  or  stealing  wood,  or  in  the  preparing  so  a  capital  offence,  but  only  punished  by  fiioe, 
to  do,  or  by  fresh  and  immediate  pursuit  afler  imprisonment,  or  abjuration  of  the  realm :  yet 
the  act  is  done ;  else  they  must  be  attached  by  even  in  the  charter  there  were  some  grievous 
their  goods.  And,  in  this  forty  days'  court,  the  articles,  which  the  clemency  of  later  princes  has 
foresters  or  keepers  are  to  bring:  in  the  attach-  since,  by  statute,  thought  fit  to  alter  per  assisas 
ments,  or  presentments  de  viridi  et  venatione;  forestaj.  And  to  this  day,  in  trespasses  relating 
and  the  verderers  are  to  receive  the  same,  and  to  to  tlie  forest,  voluntas  reputabitur  pro  facto ;  so 
enrol  them,  and  to  certify  them  under  their  seals  that  if  a  man  be  taken  hunting  a  deer,  he  may 
to  the  court  of  justice  seat  or  sweinmote:  for  be  arrested  as  if. he  had  taken  a  deer.  To  hunt 
this  court  can  only  enquire  of,  but  not  convict  in  a  forest,  park,  Sec,  in  the  niuht,  disguised,  if 
offenders.  2.  The  court  of  regard,  or  survey  of  denied  or  concealed,  upon  examination  before  a 
dogs,  is  to  be  holden  every  third  year  for  the  justiceof  the  peace,  it  is  felony;  but,  if  confessed, 
lawinp:  or  expeditation  of  mastiffs;  which  is  it  is  only  fineable.  Keepers,  &c.,  may  seize 
done  by  cutting  off  the  claws  of  the  forefeet,  to  instruments  used  in  unlawful  cutting  of  trees. 
prevent  them  from  running  after  deer.  No  other  Stat.  4  Geo.  III.  c.  31.  Between  the  yean  1787 
oogs  but  mastifis  are  to  be  thus  lawed  or  expe-  and  1793  a  series  of  Reports,  seventeen  in  nom- 
ditated,for  none  other  were  permitted  to  be  kept  her,  was  made  by  commissioners  specially  ap> 
within  the  precincts  of  the  forests ;  it  being  sup-  pointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  woods, 
ix>sed  that  the  keeping  of  these,  and  these  only,  forests,  and  land-revenues  of  the  crown.  The 
was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  a  man's  house,  third  report  gives  a  list  of  the  forests,  parks,  artd 
Z.  The  court  of  sweinmote  is  to  be  holden  before  chases  in  England,  then  under  the  survey  of  ti^ 
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sorfeyor  general  of  the  woods,  in  which  there  they  wefe  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue  them, 
was  any  stock  of  timber :  these  are  in  Berkshiref  In  this  eng:^ement,  besides  the  damage  which 
Windsor  Forest,  Cranbum  Chase,  and  Windsor  their  ships  sustained,  the  French  had  500  men 
Great  and  Little  Park.  Etsex,  Waltham  Forest,  among  the  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  British 
anciently  called  the  Forest  of  F^sscy,  and  so|ne-  had  only  twenty-three  men  killed  and  eighty- 
times  £pping  or  Hainault  Forest.  Gloucester-  nine  wounded.  This  brilliant  display  of  intre- 
lAtre,  Dean  Forest.  Hampthire,  the  New  Forest,  nidity  was  followed,  on  the  24th  of  December  1 759, 
Alice  Holt  and  Woolmer  Forest,  Bere  Forest,  by  the  capture  of  the  Mars,  a  French  frigate  of 
Kent,  Greenwich  Park.  Middlesex f  St.  James's  thirty-two  guns,  with  her  whole  convoy,  con- 
Park,  Hyde  Park,  Bushy  Park,  and  Hampton  sisting  of  eight  sail,  laden  with  sugar,  indigo. 
Court  Park.  Northomptanshirtf  the  Forests  of  coffee,  cotton,  &c.,  which  cost  £170,000.  "Die 
Whittlebury,  Salcey,  and  Rockingham.  Not-  Mars  struck  on  receiving  the  first  broadside,  and 
ttngkartsfurej  Sherwood  Forest.  Oxfordshire,  all  the  rest  instantly  followed  her  example.  Soon 
Whicnwood  Forest.  Surrey,  Richmond  Park,  after  this  event  captain  Forest  returned  to  £n- 
Of  these,  Sherwood  is  the  only  one  north  of  gland,  and,  in  1760,  was  appointed  to  the  Cen- 
Trent ;  the  others  all  being  south  of  Trent.  By  taur,  and  sent  ont  to  Jamaica  as  commodore  and 
several  acts,  passed  in  consequence  of  these  temporary  commander  on  that  station.  He  sailed 
Reports  and  further  enquiries,  the  boundaries  of  horn  England,  with  a  convoy  of  thirty-four  ships, 
several  of  these  and  other  forests  have  been  on  the  16th  of  January,  and  arrived  at  Port 
ascertained,  and  regulations  made  for  disaf-  Royal  on  the  6th  of  March.  He  continued  on 
foresting  and  enclosing  them  in  part  or  in  the  that  station  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and, 
whole,  and  applying  &em  to  the  benefit  of  the  in  1769,  was  again  appointed  to  the  same  com- 
pablic.  mand,  with  the  established  rank  of  commodore ; 

Forest,  Blace,   or   Schwartzwald,  an  ex-  but  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  country, 

tensive  forest  in  Germany,  in  Suabia,  on  the  on  the  26th  of  May,  1770. 
right  side  of  the  Rhine,  consisting  chiefly  of        Forest  (John),a  celebrated  landscape  painter, 

mountains,  which  run  across  the  greatest  part  bom  at  Paris  in  1636.      His  landscapes  gained 

of  Suabia  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  him  the  appointment  of  painter  to  tne  king  of 

west.    This  forest  lies  chiefly  between  Switzer-  France.    He  died  in  1712. 
land,  the  Rhine,  and  Wurtemburg.  Foret^taff,  an  instrument  formerly  used  at 

Forest  sur  Sevr^,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  sea  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  heaveidy  bodies, 

department  of  the  Two  Sevres,  eight  miles  south-  so  called  because  the  observer,  in  using  it,  turned 

west  of  Bressiiire.  his  face  towards  the  object ;  in  contradistinction 

Forest,  or  Forrest  (Arthur),  an  English  to  the  back-staff,  where  he  turned  his  back  to  the 
Baval  officer  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  object.  This  instrument  is  now,  however,  en- 
lieutenant  of  one  of  the  ships  sent  under  Vernon  tirely  exploded. 

on  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Cartha-  FORESTALL,  v.  a.  i  Sax.poper«allan,i.ek 
gena.  He  distinguished  himself  uuder  the  cap-  Forestaller,  n.  s.  5  pope  and  pal,  a  sta- 
tains  Boscawen,  Watson,  and  Cotes,  in  the  attack  tion ;  i.  e.  to  stop  from  coming  to,  or  to  antici- 
of  the  Barradera  battery,  being  among  the  fore-  pate  a  market,  or  station  of  goods :  hence  to 
most  who  entered  the  enemy's  work,  at  the  head  anticipate ;  take  up  beforehand ;  hinder  by  pro- 
of a  party  of  seamen.  He  was  not,  however,  occupation  or  prevention ;  to  seize  or  gain  pos- 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  post-captain  till  the  session  of  before  another ;  to  buy,  in  order  to 
9th  of  March,  1745,  at  which  time  he  was  ap-  raise  the  price;  one  that  anticipates  the  market; 
pointed  to  the  Wager.  In  1746  he  was  employed  one  that  purchases  before  others,  to  raise  the 
in  this  ship  on  the  Jamaica  station,  where  he  price. 

took  a  large  Spanish  privateer.    In  1755  he  was  He  bold  ipake.  Sir  knight,  if  knight  thoa  be. 

appointed  to  the  Rye;  and  soon  after  to  the         Abandon  thii/oreifaUerf place  at eret, 
Augusta,  in  which  ship  he  was  ordered  to  the        For  fear  of  farther  harm,  I  conniel  thee. 
West  Indies.    In  the  month  of  October,  1757,  SpenBcr.    Faerie  Queene. 

as  he,  in  the  Augusta,  with  the  Dreadnought  and  jtnd  though  good  luck  prolonged  hath  thy  date* 

Edinburgh  under  his  command,  was  cruising  off        Yet  death  then  would  the  like  mishap  forettail. 
Cape  Francois,  a  remarkable  head-land  of  St.  M. 

Domingo,  on  the  21st  at  seven  in  the  morning,  What'a  in  prayer,  but  this  twofold  force 

the  Dreadnought  made  a  signal  for  seeing  the  ^o  heforetaUed  ere  we  come  to  fall, 

enemy's  fleet  coming  out  of  Cape  Fran9ois ;  in  ^'  pardoned  being  down, 

conseouence  of  which  captain  Forest  made  sail  ^     .         SAaktpeare,    Uamtei, 

tov^Js  them.  About  hair  an  hour  after  eight  he  j  had/or«.fflfl.d  this^'deTJanrdeep  rebuke, 

could  enumerate  seven  sail  of  large  ships,  a  Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke.  Id. 

schooner,  and  a  pilot  boat.    He,  nevertheless,  j/^^y 

bore  down  upon  the  French';  and,  about  twenty  This  night /owtion  him  of  the  coming  day.  Id. 

minutes  after  three,  the  action  commenced  with  ,^  ^^^  ^e  master-gunner.  spend  not  all 

great  spint  on  both  sides,  and  continued  for  two         j^^^  th^u  canVt  speak  at  once  ;  but  husband  it, 
hours  and  a  half;  when,  in  consequence  of  a        And  give  men  turns  of  speech ;  do  not /oreKatt 
signal  from  the  French  commodore,  one  of  the         By  lavishness  thine  own  and  others  wit, 
frigates  bore  down  to  tow  him  out  of  the  line.         As  if  thou  mad'st  thy  will.  Berhert 

and  the  rest  of  the  French  ships  followed  him.  what  need  a  man  foreataU  his  date  of  grief. 

The  British  ships  had  suffered  so  much  in  their        And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ? 
masts  and  rigging  during  the  engagement,  that  «.  M'dum. 
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li  jiitt  covet  death,  ae  ntmoat  end 
Of  miteiy,  lo  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounced,  doubt  not  hot  God 
Hath  witelier  armed  hii  vengeful  ire,  than  to 
To  be/owUMed.  Id.  Paradm  Loai. 

Commodidee,  good  or  bad,  the  workman  mutt  take 
at  hit  maater'e  rate,  or  lit  still  and  starve ;  whilst,  by 
thia  means,  this  new  sort  of  ingrossers  or  /oreHoUsrf 
having  the  feeding  and  supplying  this  numerous  body 
of  workmen,  set  the  price  upon  the  poor  landholder. 

FORESTALLING,  in  law, buying  or  bargain- 
ing for  any  com,  cattle,  victuals,  or  merchandise,  in 
the  way  as  they  come  to  fairs  or  markets  to  be 
sold,  before  they  get  thither,  with  an  intent  to  sell 
the  same  again  at  a  higher  price.  The  punish- 
ment for  this  offence  upon  conviction  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  by  two  or  more  witnesses,  is, 
for  the  first  time,  two  months  imprisonment  and 
the  loss  of  the  goods,  or  the  value ;  for  the  second 
offence,  the  offender  shall  be  imprisoned  six 
months,  and  lose  double  the  value  of  the  goods; 
for  the  third  offence  he  shall  suffer  imprison- 
ment during  the  king's  displeasure,  forfeit  all  his 
goods  and  chattels. 

FoRESTKKS  are  appointed  by  the  king*s  letters 
patent,  and  sworn  to  walk  the  forest  at  all  hours, 
and  watch  over  the  vert  and  venison ;  also  to 
make  attachments  and  true  presentments  of  all 
trespasses  committed  within  the  forest.  If  a 
man  comes  into  a  forest  by  night,  a  forester  can- 
not lawfully  beat  him  before  he  makes  some 
resistance;  but  in  case  such  a  person  resists  the 
forester,  he  may  justify  a  battery.  And  a  forester 
shall  net  be  questioned  for  killing  a  trespasser 
that,  after  the  peace  cried  to  him,  will  not  sur- 
render himself,  if  it  be  not  done  on  any  former 
malice;  though  where  trespassers  in  a  forest, 
8cc.,  kill  a  person  that  opposes  them,  it  is  murder 
in  all,  because  they  were  engaged  in  an  unlawful 
act,  and  therefore  malice  is  implied  to  the  person 
killed. 

FORESTUS  (Peter),  a  Dutch  physician,  bom 
in  1522.  He  studied  in  Italy,  and  afterwards 
became  medical  professor  at  Leyden.  He  died 
in  1597.  He  wrote  Observations  on  Medicine, 
which  were  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1623,  in  6 
vols,  folio. 

FaRESWAT,  aj.  J      From  for  and   swat, 
Fo'beswart.  S  from  sweat.    Spent  with 

heat. 

Miso  and  Mopta,  like  a  couple  of  foretwat  melters, 
were  getting  the  pure  silver  of  their  bodies  out  of  toe 
ore  of  their  garments.  SidfMjy. 

FORETASTE,  v.  a.  &  n. «.  Fore  and  taste. 
To  have  antepast  of;  to  have  prescience  of;  to 
taste  before  another ;  anticipation  of. 

Perhaps  the  fact 
Is  not  so  heinous  now,  foreiatted  fruit. 
Profaned  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first 
Made  common,  and  unhallowed,  ere  our  taste. 

A  pleasure  that  a  man  may  call  as  properly  his  own 
as  his  Boal  and  his  conscience,  neither  liable  to  acci- 
dent, nor  exposed  to  injury :  it  is  the  forettute  of 
heaven,  and  the  earnest  of  eternity.  South, 

FORETELL,  v.  o.  &  v.  n.  )     Pretcr.  and  part. 
FuEETELLER,  n.  «.  )   pass.    foretold ; 


^fore  and  tell.)  To  predict;  to  piopheqr;  to 
foretoken ;  to  foreshow ;  to  utter  prophecy :  pre- 
dieter;  foreshower. 

All  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  those  that  follow 
afttr,  have  likewise /tretoM  of  these  days. 

Jsltiii.4. 
What  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  ybrefsd 
Some  dreadful  stoiy  hanging  on  thy  teogoo  f 


I  found 
Tlio  new-created  world,  which  fune  in  heaven 
Long  had  /orsfoM. 

Othen  are  propoeed,  not  that  the  foretold  evcnis 
should  be  known  ;  but  that  the  aceompltahment  that 
evpoonds  them  may  evince,  that  the  fonUlUr  of  them 
was  able  to  foiesee  them.  BoffU  on  Grfsarr. 

Mercials  king. 
Warned  in  a  dream,  his  murder  didfirwuB, 
From  point  to  point,  as  alter  it  befelL    Dvyden. 

When  great  Ulysses  sought  the  Phrygian  shone. 
Deeds  then  undone  my  faithful  tongue  fontM  ; 
Heaven  sealed  my  words,  and  you  those  deeds  behold. 

Pflps. 

FORETHINK,  o.a.  &  o.n.  3  Fore  and  Aink. 

Forethought,  n.  i.  )To  anticipate  in 

the  mind;  to  have  prescience  of;  to  contrive 
antecedently ;  to  contrive  beforehand  :  provident 
care;  prescience;  anticipation. 

But  may  I  live  a  litel  while 
He  shal/orfAtnJkehis  fatre  semblauot. 
And  with  that  worde  came  Biede  avaoat ; 
Which  wos  abashed,  and  in  grete  fete 
When  he  wist  Jelousie  wos  there. 

Chauotr,     RamamU  of  tht  Rtm» 

The  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does /bref Am*  thy  fall. 


I  do  pray  to  thee 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Forethought  by  heaven.  Id,     KmgJthmm 

Adam  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  punishments  d«e 
to  neglect  and  disobedience ;  and  felt,  by  the  pitxrf 
thereof,  in  himself  another  terror  than  he  had  /bre> 
thought,  or  could  imagine.  Rdi^ 

Friday !  the  fatal  day !  when  next  it  came. 
Her  soul /ore^Aoii^Al  the  fiend  would  change  nis  ganne. 


He  that  is  undone,  is  equally  undone,  whether  it 
be  by  spitefulness  of  forothoti^ht,  m  by  the  foUj  of 
oversight,  or  evil  counsel.  L'Bunmge* 

What's  my  frenzy  will  be  called  my  crime : 
What  then  ii  thine  ?  Thou  cool  deliberate  villain ! 
Thou  wise,  forethmkmg,  weighing  politician  I 


Blessed  be  that  God  which  hath  given  you  an  heart 
to  forethinh  this,  and  a  will  to  honour  him  with  his 
own.  Bithop  HmU. 

FORETOKEN,  t;.  n.  &  n.  ».  Fore  and  token. 
To  foreshow;  to  prognosticate  aa  a  sign:  pre- 
venient  sign ;  prognostic. 

They  misliked  nothing  more  in  king  Edward  the 
Confessor,  than  that  he  was  Frenchified,  and  aeoonnt- 
ed  the  desire  of  foreign  language  then  to  ho%ftniokmk 
of  bringing  in  of  foreign  powers,  which  indeed  hap- 
pened. Camdm't  Rammu 

The  king  from  Ireland  hastes  ;  but  did  no  go6d  \ 
Whilst  strange  prodigious  signs /oretajhen  blood. 


It  may  prove  some  ominous /oreloAen  of  misfortaiie. 
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FORETOOTH,  ik  s.  Fore  and  tooth.  The 
tooth  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth;  the 
incisor. 

The  /OTVfMfA  tboold  be  formed  breed ,  end  wittf  a 
fbiB  therp  edge  like  chiiels.        Jloy  on  tkg  (Jrea$um* 

FOUETOF, ».  s.  Fore  and  top.  That  part 
of  a  woman's  head-dress  that  b  forward,  or  the 
top  of  a  periwig. 

So  may  year  hate  yovtfiretopa  never  pnn. 
Untouched  your  ribbons,  sacred  be  your  dress. 

Drydm. 

FOREVOUCHED,  part.  Fore  and  vouch- 
Affirmed  before ;  formerly  told. 

Sore  her  offence 
Most  be  of  soch  annatnrel  degree. 
That  monsters  it ;  or  yoor  /orwwidbed  affection 
Fallen  into  taint.  £%aJkipeaf«.     Kmg  Lear. 

FaREWARD,  n.  i.  Fore  and  ward.  The 
van ;  the  front. 

They  that  marched  in  the  ffftwmrd  were  all  mighty 
men.  1  Mime,  is.  11. 

FOREWARN,  v.  a.    Fore  and  warn.    To 
admonish  beforehand;  to  inform  previously  o^ 
any  future  event ;  to  caution  against  any  thing 
beforehand. 


I  miUforwmmu  yon  whom  yon  shall  fear ;  fear  him 
which,  after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into 
helL  Znfoxii.  5. 

Well  I  will  arm  me,  being  thas/ersimmMf. 

Adbpsors.     Hemry  VI, 
Divine  interpreter,  by  favour  sent 
Down  from  the  empyrean  to  Jbrewam 
Us  timely  of  what  might  else  have  been  oar  loss 
Unknown.  MOiom't  Parmdue  Xocf. 

Thy  pride, 
And  wandering  vanity,  when  least  was  safe. 
Rejected  mj  forewammg,  and  dudained 
Not  to  be  trosted.  id, 

Thoogh  Phoibas  had  finmanud  him  of  singing 
wnn,  yet  the  search  of  natore  was  free. 

Dfffdm'i  Virgil,  Dedicaiionm 
Tonng  Chorabvs,  who  by  love  was  led 
To  win  renown  and  fair  Cassandra's  bed. 
Had  lately  brought  his  troops  to  Priam's  ud ; 
Farewarmd  in  vain  by  the  prophetick  maid.  Id, 

FOREWA'STE»  V.  a.  Foie  and  waste.  To 
desolate;  to  destroy.    Out  of  use. 

Yeepastan,  with  great  spoil  and  rage, 
ForeuHuted  all,  until  Gcmissa  gent 
Persuaded  him  to  cease.  Faerie  Qaeeae, 

High  time  'gan  it  wez  for  Una  fair. 
To  think  of  those  her  captive  parents  dear. 
And  their  yjireieafted  kingdom  to  repair.        Id, 

FORE WEA'RY,  v.  a.  For  and  weary.  To 
dispirit  with  labor. 

By  your  toil 
And  labour  long,  through  which  ye  hither  came. 
Ye  both/oreiseoried  be :  therefore  a  while 
I  read  your  rest,  and  to  your  bowers  recoil. 

Faerie  Queene, 

FOREWrSH,  V.  a.  Fore  and  wish.  To  de- 
sire beforehand. 

The  wiser  sort  ceased  not  to  do  what  in  them  lay, 
to  procure  that  the  good  commonly  Jbremithed  might 
in  time  come  to  effect.  KnoUet, 

FOREWO'RN,  pari.  Fore  and  worn,  from 
wear.    Worn  out ;  wasted  by  time  or  use. 

Keither  the  light  was  enough  to  read  the  words, 
and  the  ink  was  already  /orewom,  and  in  many  places 
blotted.  SiHUtey, 


FORFAR,  or  Angus,  a  county  of  Scotland,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Aberdeen  and  Kincar 
dine,  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  the  fnth  of  Tay,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
county  of  Perth.  It  is  twenty-eight  miles  and  a  haL 
from  north  to  south,  twenty-nine  from  east  to  wes^ 
and  has  a  superficial  area  of  831  Scottish,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  977  square  English 
miler,  or  625,901  acres.    It  includes  the  districts 
of  Glenisla,  Gfenesk,  and  Glenprassin.    Part  of 
the  Grampian  mountains  runs  through  this  coun- 
^,  which  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  well  watered  with  lakes,  rivers,  rivulets, 
and  fountains,  shaded  with  large  forests,  inter- 
spersed with  fields  and  meadows,  and  adorned 
with  fine  seats  and  plantations.    The  rivers  are — 
the  No'rth  Esk,  which,  rising  in  mountain  tor- 
rents, and  afterwards  issuing  from  a  small  lake 
called  Lochlee,  fidls  into  the  sea  about  three 
miles  north  of  Montrose :  the  South  Esk^  which 
rises  among  the  Grampians,  and  fidls  into  an  in- 
land bay  called  the  basin  of  Montrose;  and 
the  Isla,  which  has  its  source  in  the  glen  of  Isla 
among  the  Grampians,  and,  attfr  being  joined 
by  the  Melgara,  is  receivevi  by  the  Tky,  in  Perth- 
shire.     Besides  these,  there  are   the    smaller 
streams  of  the  Dean,  Lunan,  Dighty,  and  Noran. 
All  the  rivers  rise  towards  the  north,  and,  except- 
ing the  Isla,  fidl  into  the  sea.    Near  Montrose, 
Aberbrothock,  in  the  parish  of  Dunnichen,  and 
in  some  other  parts,  there  are  chalybeate  springs; 
the  second  more  resorted  to  than  the  others. 
The  heaths  and  woods  abound  with  harts,  hinds, 
roebucks,  and  moor  fowls;   the    streams   are 
stocked  with  trout  and  salmon,  and  the  hills  co- 
vered with  flocks  of  sheep.    The  mountains  on 
the  west  and  north  are  inhabited  by  Highlanders. 
The  town  of  Dundee,  sends  one  memMr  to  par 
liament,  and  Montrose,  Brechin,  Aberbrothwick 
and  For&r,  return  a  second  under  the  reform  bill ; 
they  are  all  employed   in  the  linen  manufiu:* 
ture.    It  contains  also  fifty-six  parishes,  in  many 
of  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  cloth 
is  made.    The  annual  export  of  this  manufac- 
ture has  been  estimated  at  11,000,000  yards. 
In  the  low  country  the  soil  is  various,  but  gene- 
rally fertile;  and  the  most  approved  modes  oi 
agriculture  encouraged  by  the  landlord,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  tenant,  with  enclosures  and  stone 
fences  and  ditehes.    In  wheat  and  barley,  the 
produce  is  generally  more  than  sufficient  n>r  the 
consumption  of  the  country ;  but  in  oats  a  sup- 
ply is  frequently  required.    Considerable  num- 
oers  of  black  cattle  are  reared  in  the  county; 
but  the  sheep  are  not  numerous.    The  horses, 
which  in  the  Highlands  are  indigenous  and  small, 
are  estimated  at  9000.    The  mineral  products 
of  this  county  consbt  of  inexhaustible  beds  of 
limestone,  veins  of  porphyry,  large  quantities  of 
jasper  of  different  colors,  from  bright  yellow  to 
deep  red,  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish ;  and 
all  varieties  of  pebbles :  it  is  said  that  the  real 
topaz  is  found  here;   colored  crystals,  called 
cairngorms,  commonly   five-sided  prisms,  and 
terminating  in  a  pyramid  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, are  frequently  found.    Lead  and  iron  ore 
were  wrought,  in  the  year  1678,  to  some  extent, 
the  lead  yielding  a  sixty-fourth  part  of  silver. 
Shell  marl  is  procured  plentifully  at  the  bottom^ 
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•f  lakes,  and  lued  as  manure.    Not  more  than  forfauU;  from  barb.  Lat.  forU  fmxrc,  jmnt 

half  the  surface  of  this  county  is  cultivated.   But  factum,  i.  e.  (Du  Cange)  extra  rationem,  on- 

about  a  fifth  of  the  families  are  engaged  in  agri-  of  reason ;  therefore  to  incense,  offend.    Soniet 

culture,  which  has  rapidly  improved   here  of  thing  lost  by  the  commission  of  a  crime:  a 

late  years.    The  fisheries  are  conducted  with  fine ;  a  mulct ;  something  paid  for  expiation  for 

great  vigor  and  success :  large  quantities  of  sal-  crime ;  to  lose  by  some  breach  of  condition ;  to 

mon  are  sent  to  London  in  wooden  boxes  and  lose  by  some  offence.    Forfeit  and  forfeiture 

preserved  with  pounded  ice.    Grain,  fish,  and  mean  the  same,  with  this  difference,  that  the  one 

linen  are  the  chief  exports.    The  burden  of  ves-  signifies  in  the  primary  acceptation  the  thing 

sels  engaged  in  the  whole  fishery  was  estimated  forfeited,  and  the  other  the  act  of  forfeiting, 

a  short  time  since  at  21,859  tons.     Some  few  All  the  wuli  that  are,' wuw/or/Wlaiiee; 

antiquities  are  fouqd  in  Forfar :  amongst  which  And  he  that  might  the  'vaatage  beat  Urt  took, 

the  encampment  at  Cartherun  has  been  said  to  Found  oat  the  zt^medy. 

be  most  worth  notice.  ShaktpBarB,    M&umt^  Umwmt. 
Forfar,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  is  the  ca-  Beg  that  thou  mayeat  bare  leave  to  hang  thyaeif ; 
pital  of  the  foregoing  county,  and  was  anciently  And  yet,  thy  wealth  being /or/Ur  to  the  aute, 
the  residence  of  several   of  the   Scottish  mo-  Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord.                 W. 
narchs.     Malcolm  Canmore  held  his  first  parlia-  „  Thy  alandera  I  forgive,  and  therewithal 
ment  here  in  1 057,  and  the  vestiges  of  the  castle  ^•'""  '^^  other /ar/«ft.                            U. 
used  for  this  purpose  ate  still  to  be  seen  in  the  The  court  ii  as  well  a  Chancery  to  aave  and  dchar 
neighbourhood.    From  the  time  of   this   mo-  />r/ei«iir»t.aaacourt  of  common  law  to  dedde^^ 
narch,  we  have  little  or  no  account  of  Forfar  "^^  *^5r*  ^^"V^**^^"^  T'fi'  *%    JI^^i 
tiR  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  except  "*»y'  ^  *"P™*  ^''^'^''  ^KwZ  X^t^ 
an  act  passed  in  the  thirteenth  parliament  of  ^^^j^^^  privilegea  and  acts  of  grace  indulged  by 
James  VI.  21st  of  July,  1593,  changmg  the  fonng,  ynp,^  niust  not  without  high  reason   be  re- 
weekly  market  day  from  Sunday  to  Friday.     It  yoked  by  their  sncceison;  nor/iMr/«ttar«t  be  exacted 
is  now  held  on  Saturday.     During  the  usurna-  violently,  nor  penal  laws  urged  rigorously.     Tugjlm, 
tion  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a»detachraent  of  his  He  asked,  but  all  the  heavenly  quire  stood  mute, 
forces,  after  sacking  Dundee,  came  to  Forfar  and  And  silence  was  in  Heaven :  on  Man's  behalf 
burnt  all  the  public  records  of  the  town.     The  Patron  or  intercessor  none  appeared, 
only  charter  it  now  has,  is  one  granted  by  Charles  Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw 
II.  after  his  restoration,  confirming  all  its  an-  The  deadly /or/e»Air«  and  ransom  set. 
cient  rights  and  privileges.    Nine  persons  were  MUton.   Paradkg  LotL 
condemned  and  burnt  here  for  witchcraft  betwixt  The  execuUon  leave  to  high  dUposal, 
1650  and  1662 ;  and  there  is  still  preserved  here  And  let  another  hand,  not  thine,  cxaa 
a  strange  and  barbarous  implement  of  torture.  Thy  penal /or/«V  from  thyself.    Id.  Agomoa. 

called  the  witch  bridle,  by  which,  and  an  iron  J^V'h  ^''J*"'*"  L' '^  TJ^^LJ^I' 

^u  •      *!.            -1.1                               1  J  4     41.  Of  which  foul  treason  does  ^forfeit  make, 

chain,  those  miserable  persons  were  led  to  the  ^              WkOer. 

stake.     The  ground  on  which  the  town  stands,  ^^^  displeased  God,  and  consequenUy/br/Wierf  Jl 

with  that  for  a  considerable  veay  around,  is  un-  right  to  happiness.                                       Be^ 

even,  and,  though  low  with  respect  to  the  cir-  Straight  all  his  hopes  exhaled  in  empty 

cumjacent  country  on   every   side   except   the  And  his  long  toils  were  forfni  for  a  look, 
west,  it  is  high  in  comparison  to  the  general  level 

of  the  country.     Forfar  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Methonght  with  wonderous  ease  ha  swallowwl  down 

sheriff-courts  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.    The  His/or/ei<  honour,  to  betray  the  town.                 id. 

atreeto  are  irregular,  but  those  of  modem  con-  A  father  cannot  alien  the  power  he  has  over  Us 

struction  are  much  superior  in  this  respect.    A  «l>il«»  •  ^^  «»»y  P«'*»*I*  ^  •*»°»*  deg««>^^rt^ 

spacious  church,  capable  of  admitting  a  congre-    cannot  transfer  lU  >.--,i .*v 

M.-         i»  I-  X            ii^A.^        J  r.^^^  How  the  murderer  paid  ms /or/few  Iweatli; 

gaUon  of  between  2000  and  3000  persons,  was  ^\\    j       j"  .  \ *-^«  tUm*  «^.«»  «f  a^Ia 

«-^«»«j  •    *frnt\  A       u-u      £         4*^1     4eAr*  What  lands  so  distant  from  that  scene  of  deatn, 

erected  m  1790  to  which  a  fine  steeple,  150  feet  ^^^  ^^^^.     ^^^^  ,^^  j^,  ,     p^.,  o,^^, 

high,  was  added  m  the  year  1814.    Besides  this        _  .  .    «      •     c         * 

there  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Episcopalians  .  Forfeiture  onginally  signifies  a  tran^;iw. 
and  Antiburghers.  A  modem  town-house  fronts  "on  or  offence  against  some  Pfoal  law.  JLobi- 
the  market  place,  and  contains  a  noble  room  for  n^au  in  his  glossary  will  have  fonsfecta  properly 
public  meetings.  There  are  three  public  schools ;  to  signify  a  mulct  or  amend,  not  a  ^ffjj"^^ 
two  endowed  by  the  magistracy,  and  one  by  last  he  derives  firom  the  base  Bntish  f<«f^ 
themandtheheritorsof  the  parish  jointly.  The  penalty.  But  it  is  now  more  frequently  us«i 
principal  manufactures  are  of  brown  linens,  for  the  effect  of  such  transgression;  or  the 
which  were  introduced  about  the  year  1745.  The  losing  some  right,  privilege,  estate,  honor,  ofto?, 
scarcity  of  fuel  is  an  impediment  to  manufac-  or  effects,  in  consequence  therwf;  thanfor  the 
tures  m  general.  Forfar  unites  with  Inverbervie,  transgression  itself.  Forfeiture  differs  from  oonr- 
Montrose,  Aberbrothwick  and  Brechin,  in  re-  fiscation,  in  that  the  former  is  more  general; 
turning  a  representative  to  parliament.  It  lies  ^^^^e  confiscation  is  particularly  appbed  to  sudi 
fourteen  miles  west  of  Montrose,  twelve  north-  ^^^^^  ^s  become  forfeited  to  the  kings  ra- 
west of  Arbroath,  and  fourteen  north  of  Dun-  chequer;  and  goods  confiscated  are  said  to  be 
dee.  such  as  nobody  claims.  Forfieitures  may  be 
FOR'FEIT,».#.,v.a.&parlui<Ko  ^T.forfait;  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases. 
FoR'PEiTABLE,  adj.  Cwelsh,  ffbr.  Fcrfeiture  in  Civil  Casf^.  A  man  wl« 
Fob'feitvre,  n.  s.                    y/ed ;  Scotch,  ^^^  ^^  estate  for  life  or  years,  may  forfeit  it  numy 
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ways,  as  well  as  by  treason  or  felony ;  such  as  parted  with  for  a  good  consideration ;  so,  in 

alienation,  claiming  a  greater  estate  than  he  hath,  case  he  happens  to  be  convicted,  the  law  will 

for  affirming  the  reversion  to  be  in  a  stranger,  &c.  recover  them  for  the  king. 

When  a  tenant  in  tail  makes  leases  nut  war-  Forfeituee  of  Real  Estates.  By  attainder 

ranted  by  the  statute ;  a  copyholder  commits  in  high  treason,  says  Blackstone,  a  man  forfeits 

waste,  refuses  to  pay  hi^  rent,  or  do  suit  of  to  the  king  all  his  lands  and  tenements  of  in- 

court;  and  where  an  estate  is  granted  upon  con-  hehtance,  whether  fee-simple  or  fee-tail;  and 

dition,  on  non-performance  Siereof,  &c.,  they  all  his  rights  of  entry  on  lands  and  tenements, 

will  make  a  forfeiture.    Entry  for  a  forfeiture  which  he  had  atthetimeofthe  offence  committed, 

ought  to  be  by  him  who  is  next  in  reversion,  or  or  at  any  time  afterwards ,  to  be  for  ever  vested 

remainder,    after  the   estate    forfeited.      As  if  in  the  crown;  and  also  the  profits  of  all  lands 

tenant  for  life  or  years  commits  a  forfeiture,  he  Ad  tenements,  which  he  had  in  his  own  right 

who  has  the  immediate  reversion  or  remainder  for  life  or  years,  so  long  as  such  interest  shall 

ought  to  enter ;  though  he  has  the  fee  only  an  subsist. — ^This  forfeiture-  relates  backwards  to  the 

estate  tail.  time  of  the  treason  committed  ;  so  as  to  avoid 

Forfeiture  IN  CalMtVAL  Cases  is  two-fold;  all  intermediate  sales  and  incumbrances,  bi# 

of  real  and  personal  estates.  not  those  before  the  hci ;  and  therefore  a  wife'» 

Forfeiture  of  Personal  Estates.  The  jointure  is  not  forfeitable  for  the  treason  of  hec 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  accrues  in  every  husband ;  because  settled  upon  her  previous  t^ 
one  of  the  high  kinds  of  offence ;  in  high  the  treason  committed.  But  her  dower  is  for- 
treason,  or  misprision  thereof,  petit  treason,  feited,  by  the  express  provision  of  statutes  5 
felonies  of  all  sorts,  whether  clergyable  or  not,  &  6  of  Edward  Vl.  c.  11.  And  yet  the  hus- 
self  murder  or  felony  de  se,  petty  larceny,  stand-  band  shall  be  tenant  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
ing  mute,  &c.  For  flight  also  on  an  accusation  wife*s  lands,  if  the  wife  be  attainted  of  treason  ; 
of  treason,  felony,  or  even  petit  larceny,  whether  for  that  is  not  prohibited  by  the  statute.  But 
the  party  be  found  guilty  or  acquitted,  if  the  though,  after  attainder,  the  forfeiture  relates 
jury  find  the  flight,  the  party  shall  forfeit  his  back  to  the  time  of  the  treason  committed,  yet 
goods  and  chattels ;  for  the  very  flight  is  an  it  does  not  take  effect  unless  an  attainder  be 
offence,  carrying  with  it  a  strong  presumption  of  had,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  fruits ;  and  there- 
guilt,  and  is  at  least  an  endeavour  to  elude  and  fore,  if  a  traitor  dies  before  judgment  is  pro- 
stifle  the  course  of  justice  prescribed  by  the  nounced,  or  is  killed  in  open  rebellion,  or  is 
law.  But  the  jury  very  seldom  find  the  flight;  hanged  by  martial  law,  it  works  no  forfeiture  o. 
forfeiture  being  looked  upon,  since  the  vast  in-  his  land ;  for  he  never  was  attainted  of  treason. 
crease  of  personal  property  of  late  years,  as  But  if  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  (tlie 
too  large  a  penalty  for  an  offence  to  which  a  supreme  coroner  of  all  England)  in  person, 
man  is  prompted  by  the  natural  love  of  liberty,  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of  him  killed  in 
There  is  a  remarkable  difference  or  two  between  open  rebellion,  records  it,  and  returns  the  record 
the  forfeiture  of  lands,  and  of  goods  and  chattels,  into  his  own  court,  both  lands  and  goods  shall 
1 .  Lands  are  forfeited  upon  attainder,  and  not  be  forfeited.  The  natural  justice  of  forfeiture 
before ;  goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited  by  or  confiscation  of  property  ror  treason,  is  found- 
conviction.  Because,  in  many  of  the  cases  ed  on  this  consideration  :  that  he  who  hath  thus 
where  goods  are  forfeited,  there  never  is  any  violated  the  fimdamental  principles  of  govern- 
attainder;  which  happens  only  where  judgment  ment,  and  broken  his  part  of  the  original  con- 
of  death  or  outlawiy  is  given ;  therefore,  in  tract  between  king  and  people,  hath  abandoned 
those  cases,  the  forfeiture  must  be  upon  convio-  his  connexions  with  society,  and  hath  no  longer 
tion  or  not  at  all;  and,  being  necessarily  upon  any  right  to  those  advantages  which  before  be- 
conviction  in  those,  it  is  so  ordered  in  all  other  longed  to  him  purely  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
cases,  for  the  law  loves  uniformity.  2.  The  munity;  among  which  social  advantages  the 
forfeiture  of  lands  has  relation  to  the  time  the  right  of  transferring  or  transmitting  property  to 
fiict  was  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  subsequent  o&ers  is  one  of  the  chief.  Such  forfeitures, 
sales  and  incumbrances ;  but  the  forfeiture  of  moreover,  whereby  his  posterity  must  suffer  as 
goods  and  chattels  has  no  relation  backwards ;  well  as  himself,  will  help  to  restrain  a  man, 
so  that  those  only  which  a  man  has  at  the  time  not  only  by  the  sense  of  his  duty,  and  dread  of 
of  conviction  shall  be  forfeited.  Therefore  a  personal  punishment,  but  also  by  his  passions 
traitor  or  felon  may  bonft  fide  sell  any  of  his  and  natural  affections ;  and  will  interest  every 
chattels,  real  or  personal,  for  the  sustenance  of  dependent  and  relation  he  has  to  keep  him  from 
himself  and  family  between  the  fact  and  con-  offending ;  according  to  that  beautifbl  sentiment 
viction ;  for  personal  property  is  of  so  fluctuating  of  Cicero,  *  nee  vero  me  fugit  quam  sit  acerbum, 
a  nature,  that  it  passes  through  many  hands  in  a  parentum  scelera  nliorum  pa:nis  lui :  sed  hoc 
short  time ;  and  no  buyer  could  be  safe,  if  he  pneclare  legibus  comparatum  est,  ut  caritas  li- 
were  liable  to  return  the  goods  which  he  had  berorum  amiciores  parentes  reipublicx  redderet.' 
&irly  bought,  provided  any  of  the  prior  venders  And  therefore  Aulus  Cascellius,  a  Roman 
had  committea  a  treason  or  felony.  Yet  if  they  lawyer  in  the  time  of  the  triumvirate,  used  to 
be  collusivelv  and  not  bon&  fide  parted  with,  boast  that  he'  had  two  reasons  for  despising  the 
merely  to  denaud  the  crown,  the  law  (and  par-  power  of  the  tyrants;  his  old  age  and  his  want 
ticularly  the  statute  13  Elizabeth  c.  5)  will  reach  of  children  ;  for  children  are  pledges  to  the 
them  ;  for  they  are  all  the  while  truly  and  sub-  prince  of  the  father's  obedience.  Yet  many 
stantially  the  goods  of  the  offender ;  and  as  he,  nations  have  thought  that  this  posthumous 
if  acquitted,  might  recover  them  himself,  as  not  punishment  savours  of  hardship  to  the  innoceut; 
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especially  for  crimes  that  do  not  strike  at  the  from  forfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood  ;  ivhich 

very  root  and  foundation  of  society,  as  treason  the  bouse  of  lords  as  firmly  resisted.    At  length 

against  the  government  expressly  does.    And  a  compromise  W9s  agreed  to,  which  is  csta- 

theiefo^e,  although  confiscations  were  very  fre-  blished  by  this  statute,  vix.  that  the  same  chmes^ 

quent  in  the  times  of  the  earlier  emperors,  yet  and  no  other,  should  be  treason  in  Scothnd 

Arcadius  and  Honorius,  in  every  other  instance  that  are  so  in  England ;  and  that  the  ibt£eitiiies 

but  that  of  treason,  thought  it  more  just,  ibi  esse  and  corruption  of  blood  should  take  place  in 

pnnam,  ubi  et  noxa  est;  and  ordered,  that  Scotland   till   the  death  of  the  then  preten- 

*  peccata  suos  teneant  auctores,  nee  ulterius  der,  and  then  cease  throughout  the  vraole  of 
progrediatur  metus  quam  reperiatur  delictum : '  Great  Britain :  the  lords  aztfully  proposing  this 
and  Justinian  also  made  a  law  to  restrain  the,  temporary  clause,  in  hopes  (it  is  said)  that  the 
punishment  of  relations ;  which  directs  t^e  prudence  of  succeeding  parliaments  would  make 
torfeiture  to  go,  except  in  the  case  of  crimen  it  perpetual.  This  has  partly  been  done  by  tiie 
majestatis,  to  the  next  of  kin  to  the  delinquent,  statute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  39  (made  in  the  year 
Qn  the  other  hand,  the  Macedonian  laws  ex-  preceding  the  late  rebellion),  the  operation  of 
tended  even  the  capital  punishment  of  treason,  these  indemnifying  clauses  being  thereby  stiQ 
not  only  to  the  children,  but  to  all  the  relations  &rther  suspended  till  the  death  of  the  sons  (tf  the 
of  the  delinquent;  and  of  course  their  estates  pretender.  In  petit  treason  and  felony,  the 
must  be  also  forfeited,  as  no  man  was  left  to  in-  offender  also  forfeits  all  his  chattel  interest  abso- 
herit  them.  And  in  Germany,  by  the  famous  lutely,  and  the  profits  of  all  freehold  estates  dor- 
golden  bull  (copied  almost  verbatim  from  Justi-  ing  life ;  and  after  his  death  all  his  lands  and 
nian's  code),  tiie  lives  of  the  sons  of  such  as  tenements  in  fee  simple  (but  not  those  in  tail)  to 
conspire  to  kill  an  elector  are  spared,  as  it  is  the  crown,  for  a  very  short  period  of  time:  for 
expressed  by  the  emperor's  particular  bounty,  the  king  shall  have  them  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
But  thev  are  deprived  of  all  their  effects  and  and  may  commit  therein  what  waste  he  pleases : 
riffhts  of  succession,  and  are  rendered  incapable  which  is  called  the  king's  year,  day,  and  waste, 
of  any  honor  ecclesiastical  and  civil :  to  the  end  Formerly  the  king  had  only  a  liberty  of  eom- 
that,  being  always  poor  and  necessitous,  they  mitting  waste  on  the  lands  of  felons,  by  pulling 
may  for  ever  be  accompanied  by  the  infamy  of  down  their  houses,  extirpating  their  gardens, 
their  father;  may  languish  in  continual  indi-  ploughing  their  meadows,  and  cutting  down 
gence;  and  *  may  find,'  says  this  merciless  edict,  their  woods.    And  a  punishment  of  a  similar 

*  their  punishment  in  living,  and  their  relief  in  spirit  appears  to  have  obtained  in  the  oriental 
dying/  In  England,  forfeiture  of  lands  and  countries,  from  the  decrees  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
tenements  to  the  crown  for  treason  is  by  no  and  Cyrus,  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Esa; 
means  derived  from  the  feudal  policy,  but  was  which,  besides  the  pain  of  death  inflicted  on  the 
antecedent  to  the  establishment  of  that  system  in  delinquents  there  specified,  ordain,  *  that  their 
this  island ;  being  transmitted  from  their  Saxon  houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill.'  But  this 
ancestors,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  ancient  tending  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public, 
Scandinavian  constitution.  But  in  certain  trea-  it  was  agreed  in  the  reien  of  Henry  I.  in  Eng- 
sons  relating  to  the  coin  (which  seem  rather  a  land,  that  the  king  should  have  the  profits  of  die 
species  of  the  crimen  falsi,  than  the  crimen  \vesss  land  for  one  year  and  a  day,  in  lieu  of  the  de» 
majestatis,  it  is  provided  by  some  of  the  modem  struction  he  was  otherwise  at  liberty  to  commit: 
statutes  which  constitute  the  offence,  that  it  shall  and  therefore  magna  charta  provides,  that  the 
work  no  forfeiture  of  lauds,  save  only  for  the  king  shall  only  hold  such  lands  for  a  year  and  a 
life  of  the  offenders ;  and  by  all,  that  it  shall  not  day,  and  then  restore  them  to  the  lord  of  the  fee, 
deprive  the  wife  of  her  dower.  And,  in  order  without  any  mention  made  of  vraste.  But  Uk 
to  abolish  such  hereditary  punishment  entirely,  statute  17  Edw.  II.  de  prerogative  regis,  seems 
it  was  enacted  by  statute  7  Ann.  c.  21,  that,  after  to  suppose  that  the  king  shall  have  his  year,  day, 
the  decease  of  the  late  pretender,  no  attainder  and  waste ;  and  not  the  year  and  day  instenS  of 
for  treason  should  extend  to  the  disinheriting  of  waste :  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  (and  the  autiior 
any  heir,  nor  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person,  of  the  Mirror  before  him)  very  justly  look  upon 
other  than  the  traitor  himself.  By  which  the  as  an  encroachment,  though  a  very  ancient  one, 
law  of  forfeitures  for  high  treason  would  by  this  of  the  royal  prerogative.  This  year,  day,  and 
time  have  been  at  an  end,  had  not  a  subsequent  waste,  are  now  usually  compounded  for;  bat 
statute  intervened  to  give  them  a  longer  duration,  otherwise  they  regularly  belong  to  the  crown ; 
The  history  of  this  imatter  is  somewhat  singular,  and  after  their  expiration  the  land  would  natu- 
and  worthy  observation.  At  the  time  of  the  rally  have  descended  to  the  heir  (as  in  gavel-kind 
union,  the  crime  of  treason  in  Scotland  was,  by  tenure  it  still  does),  did  not  its  feudal  quality  in- 
the  Scots  law,  in  many  respects  different  from  tercept  such  descent,  and  give  it  by  way  of 
that  of  treason  in  I  England ;  and  particularly  in  escheat  to  the  lord.  These  forfeitures  tot  felony 
its  coiisequence  of  forfeitures  of  entailed  estates,  do  also  arise  only  upon  attainder;  and  therefoie 
which  was  more  peculiarly  English ;  yet  ^t  a  felo  de  se  forfeits  no  lands  of  inheritance  oi 
seemed  necessary,  i;hat  a  crime  so  nearly  affecting  freehold,  as  he  never  is  attainted  as  a  folon. 
government  should,  both  in  its  essence  and  con-  They  likewise  relate  back  to  the  time  the  offence 
sequences,  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  in  was  committed,  as  well  as  forfeitures  for  treason, 
both  parts  of  tiiei  united  kingdoms.  In  new  so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  charges  and  con- 
modelling  these  l.'iws,  the  Scots  nation  and  the  veyances.  This  maybe  hard  upon  such  as  have 
English  house  of  lords  struggled  hard,  partly  to  unwarily  engaged  with  the  offender :  but  die 
maintain,  and  paitly  to  acquire,  a  total  immunity  cruelty  and  reproach  must  lie  on  die  part,  not  of 
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the  law,  but  of  the  criminal ;  who  has  thus  know- 
ingly and  dishonestly  involved  others  in  his  own 
calamities. 

FORFEXy  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  way  of 
drawing  up  an  army  in  the  form  of  a  pav  of 
shears.  It  was  intended  to  receive  the  cuneus, 
or  wedge,  if  the  enemy  should  make  use  of  that 
figure.  For  when  the  forfex  opened  to  admit 
the  wedge,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  defeating 
their  design,  and  cutting  them  in  pieces. 

FORFICULA,  the  ear-wig,  in  zoology,  a  ge- 
nus of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  of  coleop- 
tera.  The  antennse  are  bristly;  ihe  elytra  are 
dimidiated;  the  wings  are  covered;  and  the  tail 
is  forked.  This  genus  of  insects  is  one  of  the 
best  known,  the  forceps  at  the  extremity  of  their 
abdomen  forming  a  very  distinctive  character. 
It  is  this  seeming  weapon  Uiat  has  occasioned 
those  insects  to  be  called  forficula ;  and  the  name 
of  ear-wigs  has  been  given  them:  the  forceps, 
however,  which  the  ear-wig  carries  at  his  tail, 
and  with  which  he  seems  provided  for  his  de- 
fence, are  not  so  formidable  as  at  first  appears, 
being  destitute  of  strength  sufficient  to  produce 
the  least  sensible  impression.  The  larva  difiers 
very  little  from  the  perfect  insect.  Ear-wigs  are 
very  mischievous  vermin  in  gardens,  especially 
where  carnations  are  preserved ;  for  they  are  so 
fond  of  these  flowers,  that,  if  care  is  not  taken  to 

grevent  them,  they  will  entirely  destroy  them, 
y  eating  off  the  sweet  parts  at  the  bottom  of  the 
leaves.  To  prevent  which,  most  people  have 
stands  erected,  which  have  a  basin  of  earth  or 
lead  round  each  supporter,  which  is  constantly 
kept  filled  with  water.  Others  hang  the  hollow 
claws  of  crabs  and  lobsters  upon  sticks  in  divers 
parts  of  the  garden  into  which  those  vermin  get ; 
and,  by  often  searching  them,  one  will  destroy 
them  without  much  trouble,  which  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  wall-fruit. 

FORGAVE,  the  preterite  of  forgive. 

FORGE,  n. s,  icv.a.^     Yt,  forge ;  Ital.^of^ 

Forger,  n.i.  \g^i  barb.  Lat. /oricc; 

Forgery,  n.  $.  jfavncoy  corrupted  from 

fabrlca^  as  some  think;  to  fabricate;  put  to- 
gether :  but  the  Icel.^gta  is  suggested  oy  Mr. 
Callender  as  the  more  probable  etymology.  The 
place  where  iron  is  beaten  into  form.  In  com- 
mon language  we  use  forge  for  large  work,  and 
smithy  for  small ;  but  in  books  the  distinction  is 
not  kept.  Any  place  where  any  thing  u  made 
or  shaped.  Manufacture  of  metalline  bodies; 
the  act  of  working.  To  form  by  the  hammer;  to 
beat  into  shape.  To  make  by  any  means.  To 
counterfeit;  to  falsify.  One  who  makes  or  forms. 
One  who  counterfeits  any  thing';  a  falsifier.  The 
crime  of  falsification.  Smithes  work;  fabri- 
cation ;  the  act  of  the  forge. 

Bot  in  his  sieve,  he  gan  touring 
A  rasoar  sharpe  and  well  hitiug. 
That  was  yfttged  in  m.  forge 
Whiche  that  men  elepen  coup6  Gorge. 

Chancer.  RotHount  of  the  Roee. 
I  know  nnder  the  green,  the  serpent  how  he  larks 
The  hammer  of  the  restless  forge  I  know  eke  how  it 

works, 
1  know,  and  can  by  rote  the  tale  that  I  would  tell ; 
Bat  oft  the  words  come  forth  aaiy  of  him  that  loveth 
well.  filwry. 


The  flashing  fler  fllM» 


As  from  a  forge,  out  of  their  baming  shields^ 
And  Btreaou  of  purple  blond  new  die  the  verdaal 
fields.  Spemer,  Faerie  Qmeme. 

Of  those  he  choae  out  two,  the  falsest  twoo^ 
And  fittest  for  to  forge  trne  seeming  lyes ; 
The  one  of  them  he  gave  a  message  too. 
The  other  by  himself  staide  other  work  to  do. 

Id, 

From  no  other  forge  hath  proceeded  a  strange  oon- 
ceit,  that  to  serve  God  with  any  set  form  of  commoa 
prayer  is  snperstitioas.  Booker, 

Were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  f£r  their  lands ; 
For  my  more  having  woald  be  but  as  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more,  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal^ 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Shakapeare,    Ma^eA. 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  tideless, 
TUl  he  had  forged  himself  a  name  i'  the  fin 
Of  burning  Rome.  Id,   " 

His  heart's  his  mouth  : 
What  his  hteuitftrget,  that  his  tongue  must  vent. 

8habipeat9. 
Haa  your  king  married  the  lady  Gray  f 
And  now  to  sooth  ywu  forgery  and  his. 
Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patieaee.      Id» 
Now  behold. 
In  the  quick /orj^tf  and  working-house  of  thought* 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  dtixens.  Id, 

In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  waa  easy,  the  matter 
being  ductile  and  sequacious  and  obedient  to  the  stroke 
of  the  artificer,  and  apt  to  be  drawn,  formed  and 
moulded.  Booon. 

He  ran  on  embattled  armies  clad  in  iron. 
And,  weaponless  himself. 
Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  itttt  forgery 
Of  brasen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammered  cuirais, 
Chalybean  tempered  steel,  and  frock  of  mail 
Adamantean  proof.  Milton'i 

In  other  part  stood  one,  who  at  the  forge 
Labouring,  two  massy  clojis  of  iron  and  brass 
Had  melted.  Id,  Pamdiae  £otf. 

The  queen  of  nartials. 
And  Mars  himself  conducted  them ;  both  which^  beia|^ 

forged  of  gold. 
Must  n<tfds  have  golden  fnxnitare. 

Chapman'e  lUad, 
Those  names  that  the  schools  forged,  and  put  into 
the  mouths  of  scholars,  could  never  get  admittance 
into  common  use,  or  obtain  the  licence  of  publick  ap« 
probation.  Locke, 

As  in  stealing,  if  there  were  no  receivers  then 
would  be  no  thieves ;  so  in  slander,  if  then  wen 
fewer  spnaders,  then  would  be  fewer forgen  of  Ubek. 

Oevwmment  of  the  Toag^, 
Tjgfit  with  tyger,  bear  with  bear  youll  find 
In  leagues  offensive  and  defensive  joined  ; 
But  lawless  man  the  anvil  dares  profane. 
And  /oiye  that  steel  by  which  a  man  is  slain, 
Whidi  earth  at  first  for  plough-shares  did  afitord. 
Nor  yet  the  smith  had  learned  Co  form  a  sword. 

Taie'e  Jmemai, 
The  o'er  laboured  Cyclop  from  his  task  retires. 
The  JEolim  forge  exhausted  of  its  fires.  Pope, 

•  A  forgery,  in  setting  a  false  name  to  a  writing, 
which  may  prejudice  another's  forune,  the  law  pun- 
ishes with  the  loss  of  ears ;  but  has  inflicted  no  ade- 
quate penalty  for  doing  the  same  think  in  print,  though 
books  sold  under  a  false  name  an  so  many  forgeriet, 

Sunft. 
Vo  forger  of  lies  willingly  and   wittingly  furnishes 
out  the  means  of  his  own  detection.  WeH, 
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A  mibtil  cnftman  firuned  him  leeinly  anns.  Forgery,  in  law,  is  the  fraudulent  imitstioa 

Forgei  in  the  shop  of  wnngliag  sophistry  ;  of  a  name,  or  'alteration  of  a  writing,  to  the  pre- 

And  wrought  with  earioas  aru,  and  mighty  charms  judice   of  another  man's  right.      By  statute  5 

Tempered  with  lies,  and  false  philosophy.  £1^^,  c.  14.  to  forge  or  make,  or  knowingly  to 

Fleiduf'M  Pyrpfe  Wand.  publish  or  give  in  evidence,  any  forged  deed. 

Forge  properly  signifies  a  little  fiimace,  court-roll,  or  will,  with  intent  to  affect  the  right 
wherein  smiths  and  other  artificers  of  iron  or  of  real  property,  either  freehold  or  copyhold  is 
steel,  &c.,  heat  their  metals  red-hot,  to  soften  punished  by  a  forfeiture  to  the  party  aggrieved 
them,  and  render  them  more  malleable  and  ma-  of  double  costs  and  damages ;  by  standing  in  the 
nageable  on  the  anvil.  An  ordinary  forge  is  pillory,  and  having  both  his  ears  cut  off,  and  his 
nothing  but  a  pair  of  bellows,  the  nozzle  of  which  nostrils  slit,  and  seared;  by  forfeiture  to  the 
is  directed  upon  a  smooth  area,  on  which  coals  crown  of  the  profits  of  his  lands,  and  by  perpe- 
are  '>.aced.  The  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows  tual  imprisonment.  For  any  fofgery  relating  to 
may  be  also  directed  to  the  bottom  of  any  fur-  a  term  of  years  or  annuity,  bond,  obligation,  ac- 
nace,  to  excite  the  combustion  of  the  coals  quittance,  release,  or  discharge  of  any  debt  or 
placed  there  by  which  a  kind  of  forge  is  formed,  aemand  of  any  personal  chattels,  the  same  for- 
In  laboratories)  there  is  generally  a  small  furnace  feiturc  is  given  to  the  party  grieved ;  and  on  the 
consisting  of  one  cylindrical  piece  open  at  top,  offender  is  inflicted  the  pillory,  loss  of  one  of  his 
which  has  at  its  lower  side  a  hole  for  receiving  ears,  and  half  a  year's  imprisonment:  the  second 
the  nozzle  of  a  double  bellows.  This  kind  of  offence,  in  both  cases,  being  felony  without  be- 
forge  furnace  is  very  convenient  for  fusions,  as  nefit  of  clergy.  Besides  this  general  act,  a  mul- 
the  operation  is  quickly  performed,  and  with  few  titude  of  others,  since  the  Revolution,  when  paper 
coals.  In  its  lower  part,  two  inches  above  the  credit  was  first  established,  have  inflicted  capital 
hole  for  receiving  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  may  punishment  on  the  foiging,  altering,  or  utter- 
be  placed  an  iron  plate  of  the  same  diameter,  ing  as  true  when  forged,  of  any  bank  bills  or  note^ 
supported  upon  two  horizontal  bars,  and  pierced  or  other  securities ;  of  bills  of  credit  issued  from 
near  its  circumference  with  four  holes  diametri-  the  exchequer;  of  south-sea  bonds,  &c. ;  of  lottery 
cally  opposite  to  each  other.  By  this  disposition,  tickets  or  orders;  of  army  or  navy  debentures  ; 
the  wiua  of  the  bellows,  pushed  forcibly  under  of  East  India  bonds ;  of  writings  under  the  seal 
this  plate,  enters  at  these  four  holes ;  and  thus  of  the  London  or  Royal  Exchange  Assurance ; 
the  heat  of  the  fire  is  equally  distributed,  and  the  of  the  hand  of  the  receiver  of  the  prefines,  or  of 
crucible  in  the  furnace  is  equally  surrounded  by  the  accountant-general  and  certain  other  officers 
it.  This  contrivance  is  used  in  the  forge  fur-  of  the  chancery;  of  a  letter  of  attorney,  or  other 
naces  for  melting  copper,  with  thb  difference  power,  to  receive  or  transfer  stock  or  annuities ; 
only,  that  these  furnaces  are  square,  which  is  a  and  on  the  personating  a  proprietor  thereof,  to 
matter  of  no  consequence.  As  the  wind  of  bel-  receive  or  transfer  such  annuities,  stock,  or  din- 
lows  stronzly  and  rapidly  excites  the  action  of  dends :  also  on  the  personating,  or  procuring  to 
the  fire,  a  torge  is  very  convenient  when  a  great  be  personated,  any  seaman  or  other  person,  in- 
heat  is  to  be  applied  quickly :  but  it  is  not  suit-  titled  to  wages  or  other  naval  emoluments,  or 
able  when  the  neat  is  to  be  gradually  increased,  any  of  his  personal  representatives;  and  the 
The  forge  or  blast  of  bellows,  is  used  in  several  taking,  or  procuring  to  be  taken,  any  false  oath 
operations ;  as  to  fuse  salts,  metals,  ores,  &c.,  in  order  to  obtain  a  probate,  or  letters  of  admi- 
and  chiefly  in  the  smelting  of  ores,  and  fusion  of  nistration,  in  order  to  receive  such  payments ; 
metallic  matters.  and  the  forging,  or  procuring  to  be  forged,  and 

Forge    is  also  used   for  a   large   fiimace,  likewise  the  uttering  or  publishing,  as  true,  of 

wherein  iron  ore  taken  out  of  the  mine  is  melted  any  counterfeited  seaman  s  will,  or  power :  to 

down :  or  it  u  more  properly  applied  to  another  which  may  be  added,  though  not  strictly  reduci- 

kind  of  furnace,  wherein  tne  iron  ore,  melted  ble  to  this  head,  the  counterfeiting  of  Mediterra- 

down  and  separated  in  a  former  furnace,  and  nean  passes,  under  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  the 

then  cast  into  sows  and  pigs,  is  heated  and  fused  admiralty,  to  protect  one  from  the  piratical  states 

over  again,  and   beaten  afterwards  with  large  of  Barbary;   the  forging,  or  imitating,  of  any 

hammers,  and  thus  rendered  more  soft,  pure,  stamps  to  defraud  the  public  revenue:  and  the 

ductile,  and  fit  for  use.  forging  of  any  marriage  register  or  license:  all 

Forge,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  is  generally  which  are,  by  distinct  acts  of  parliament,  made 
called  a  travelling  forge,  and  may  not  be  impro-  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  stamtes 
perly  called  a  portable  smith's  shop:  at  this  forge  13  Geo.  III.  c.  52  and  59,  forging,  or  counter- 
all  manner  of  smith's  work  is  made,  and  it  can  be  feiting,  any  stamp  or  mark,  to  denote  the 
used  upon  a  march  as  well  as  in  camp.  Formerly  standard  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  certain 
they  were  very  ill  contrived,  with  two  wheels  only,  other  offences  of  the  like  tendency,  are  punished 
and  wooden  supporters  to  prop  the  forge  for  with  transportation  for  fourteen  years.  By  sta- 
working  when  in  the  park.  Of  late  they  are  tute  12  Geo.  III.  c.  48,  certain  frauds  on  the 
made  with  four  wheels,  which  answers  their  pur*  stamp  duties,  therein  described,  principally  by 
]  ose  much  better.  using  the  same  stamps  more  than  once,  are  made 

Forge  for  red-hot  Balls  is  a  place  where  .single  felony,and  liable  to  transportation  for  seven 
the  balls  are  made  red-hot  before  they  are  fired  years.  And  the  same  punishment  is  inflicted  by 
off;  it  is  built  about  five  or  six  feet  below  the  statute  13  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  on  such  as  counter- 
surface  of  the  ground,  of  strong  brick-work,  and  feit  the  common  seal  of  the  corporation  for  ma- 
an  iron  grate,  upon  which  the  balls  are  laid,  with  nufacturing  plate  glass  (thereby  erected),  or 
a  very  large  fire  under  them.  knowingly  demand  money  of  the  company  by 
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T'iitueof  any  writing  under  such  counterfeit  seal.  said.  By  stat.  41  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  persons,  no* 
Tliere  are  also  two  other  general  laws  with  re-  authorised,  making  any  paper,  &c.,  with  the 
^^ard  to  forgery ;  the  one,  2  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  name  or  firm  of  any  private  bankers,  &c.,  are 
-whereby  the  first  offence  in  forging  or  procuring  punishable  by  imprisonment  from  six  months  to 
to  be  forged,  acting  or  assisting  therein,  or  utter-  two  years  for  the  first  offence ;  and  for  the  se- 
ing  or  publishing  as  true,  any  forged  deed,  will,  cond  by  transportation  for  seven  years.  By  the 
bond,  writing  obligatory,  bill  of  exchange,  pro-  same  act  the  like  punishment  is  imposed  on 
missory  note,  indorsement  or  assignment  thereof,  persons  engraving  plates  of  private  bankers 
or  any  acquittance  or  receipt  for  money  or  goods,  without  authority ;  and  persons  engraving  sig- 
yviih  intention  to  defraud  any  person,  or  corpo-  natures  of  private  bankers  in  hair  strokes,  &c., 
ration,  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  from  one  year 
And,  by  statute,  7  Geo.  II.  c.  22,  it  is  equally  to  three,  and  for  the  second  offence  to  transport- 
penal  to  forge,  or  cause  to  be  forged,  or  utter  as  ation.  By  stat  43  Geo.  III.  c.  139,  sect.  2,  the 
true,  a  counterfeit  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  ex-  engraving  plates  for  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  is 
change,  or  the  number  of  any  accountable  declared  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  six 
receipt  for  any  note,  bill,  or  any  other  security  months*  imprisonment,  and  whipping,  and  fine ; 
for  money,  or  any  warrant  or  order  for  the  pay-  and  for  the  second  offence  by  fourteen  years' 
ment  of  money,  or  delivery  of  goods.    So  that,  transportation. 

through  the  number  of  these  general  and  special        Forgery,  by  the  common-law,  extends  to  false 

provisions,  there  is  now  hardly  a  case  possible  to  and  fraudulent  making  or  altering  of  a  deed  or 

De  conceived,  wherein  forgery  that  tends  to  de-  writing,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of   record,  in 

fraud,  whether  in  the  name  of  a  real  or  fictitious  which  seems  to  be  included  a  parish  register; 

person,  is  not  made  a  capital  crime.  which  is  punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and 

A  deed  forged  in  the  name  of  a  person  who  corporeal  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the 

never  had  existence  is  within  tlie  statute  2  Geo.  II.  court ;  or  any  other  writing,  deed,  or  will.    3 

c.  25.  for  the  statute  does  not  use  the  words  the  Inst.  169.    1  Rol.  Abr.  65.     1  Uawk.  P.  C.  c. 

deed  of  any  person,  or  the  deed  of  another,  or  70.    Not  only  where  one  makes  a  fidse  deed; 

any  words  of  like  import,  but  any  deed.    Lord  but  where  a  fraudulent  alteration  is  made  of  a 

Coke's   description    of    forgery,   3   Inst   169,  true  deed,  in  a  material  part  of  it,  as  by  making 

'  When  the  act  is  done  in  the  name  of  another  a  lease  of  the  manor  of  Dale,  and  it  appears  to 

person,'  is  apparently  too  narrow,  and  only  takes  be  a  lease  of  the  manor  of  Sale,  by  changing  the 

in  that  species  of  forgery  which  is  most  com-  letter  D.  into  an  S.  or  by  altering  a  bond,  &c.y 

monly   practised;    but  there  are    many  other  for  £500  expressed   in  figures,  to  £5000  by 

ries  of  forgery  which  will  not  come  within  adding  a  new  cypher,  these  are  forgery :  so  it  is, 

letter  of  that  description.    Fost  1 16.    That  if  one  finding  another's  name  at  the  bottom  of  ft 

the  use  of  a  name  merely  fictitious  is  sufiicient  to  letter,  at  a  considerable  distance  fix>m  the  other 

constitute  forgery,  was  also  solemnly  determined  writing,  causes  the  letter  to  be  cut  off,  and  a  ge- 

in  Holland's  case,  O.  B.  1772:  1  Leach,  83 :  %  neral  release  to  be  written  above  the  name,  &c« 

East's  P.  C.  c.  19,  sect  49.  1  Hav»k,  P.  C.  c.  70. 

This  offence  of  forgery  may  be  complete  though       A  writing  is  said  to  be   forged,  where  one 

there  be  no  publication  or  uttering  or  the  forged  being  directed  to  draw  up  a  will  for  a  sick  per- 

instrument :  for  the  very  making,  with  a  frau-  son,  doth  insert  some  legacies  therein  fidsely  of 

dulent  intention,  and  without  lawfiil  authority,  his  own  head;  though  there  be  no  forgery  of  the 

of  any  instrument  which  at  common  law  or  by  hand  or  seal ;  for  the  crime  of  forgery  consists 

statute  is  the  subject  of  forgery,  is  of  itself  a  as  well  in  endeavouring  to  give  an  appearance  of 

sufficient  completion  of  the  offence  before  pub-  truth  to  a  mere  falsity,  as  in  counterfeiting  a 

lication;  and  though  the  publication  of  the  in-  man's  hand,  &c.    1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70;  3  Inst 

etmment  be  the  medium  by  which  the  intent  is  170.    But  a  person  cannot  regularly  be  guilty 

usually  made  manifest,  yet  it  may  be  proved  as  of  forgery  by  an  act  of* omission;  as  by  omitting 

plainly  by  other  evidence.    2  East's  P.  C.  c.  19.  a  legacy  out  of  a  will,  which  he  is  directed  to 

sect  4,  44 :    Elliot's  case,  1777 :  1  Leach,  173 :  draw  for  another :  though  it  has  been  held,  that, 

2  New  Rep.  93.  if  the  wilful  omission  of  a  bequest  to  one  cause 

By  45  Ceo.  III.  c.  89,  sect.  1,  consolidating  a  material  alteration   in   the   limitation  of  an 

and  amending  the  provisions  of  former  acts,  the  estate  to  another,  as  if  thetletisor  directs  a  gift  for 

penalty  of   felony  without  clergy,  is  enacted  life  to  one  man,  and  the  remainder  to  another  in 

against  all  persons  who  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  fee,  and  the  writer  omit  the  estate  for  life,  so  that 

counterfeit,  or  alter  (or  cause  or  procure  to  be  he  in  remainder  hath  a  present  estate  upon  the 

so  done,  or  willingly  act  or  assist  in  so  doing),  death  of  the  devisor,  not  intended  to  pass,  this 

any  deed,  will,  testament,  bond,  writing  obli-  is  a  forgery.     Noy,  118.     Moor,  760. 
gatory,  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note,  or  any        It  seems  to  be  no  way  material,  whether  a 

indorsement,  assignment,  or  acceptance  of  any  forged  instrument  be  made  in  such  manner,  that 

such  bill  or  note,  or  any  acquittance  or  receipt  if  it  were  in  truth  such  as  it  is  counterfeited  for, 

for  money  or  goods,  or  any  accountable  receipt  it  would  be  of  validity  or  not     1  Sid.  142.   Nei- 

fbr  any  security  for  money,  or  any  warrant  or  ther  is  it  necessary  that  this  resemblance  to  the 

order  for    payment  of  money  or  delivery  of  known  instrument  should  be  exact.    2  East's 

goods,  with  intent  to  defraud  any  person  or  cor-  P.  C.  c.  19,  sect  6. 44. 

poration :  and  the  like  penalty  on  all  persons        If  a  person  engraves  a  counterfeit  stamp  (for 

who  shall  offer,  dispose  of,  or  put  away  any  such  medicines  under  44  Geo.  III.  c.  98),  similar  m 

forged  deed,  will,  or  instrument,  knowing  it  to  some  parts,  dissimilar  in  others,  to  the  l^gal 

be  foiged,  and  with  intent  to  defraud  as  afore-  stamps,  and,  cutting  out  the  dissimilar  partj, 
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utten  the  similar  parts  as  genuine,  concealing,  tion  to  remember;  loss  of  memory;  inattention; 

by  a  seal,  the  space  whence  the  dissimilar  part  is  one  that  forgets ;  a  careless  person.    *  Fotget* 

cut  out,  the  offence  is  complete  under  the  act,  fulness,  'says  Crabbe',  characterbes  the  pecBon; 

4  W.  P.  Taunton,  400.    The  counterfeiting  wri-  oblivion  the  state  of  the  thing :  the  former  refen 

tings  of  an  inferior  nature,  as  letters  and  such  to  him  who  forgets,  the  latter  to  that  which  is 

like,  it  hath  been  said,  is  not  properly  forgery ;  forgotten  :  we  blame  a  person  for  his  forgetful- 

but  the  deceit  is  punishable. — But  in  the  case  of  ness ;  but  we  sometimes  buiy  things  in   ob- 

John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  it  was  determined  that  livion. 

to  forge  a  release  or  acquittance  for  the  delivery  Forget  not  thy  friend  in  thy  nind*  and  k«  not  «»> 

of  goods,  although  not  under  seal,  was  forgery  mindful  of  him  in  thy  riches.          Wiwhu  zxxvn.  €l 

at  common  law.  See  Bam.  K.  B.  10.  Raym.  81.  Can  a  woman  firytt  her  eMlaDg  child  f    Y«>x, 

Stra.  747.    And  tliis  case  is  considered  as  having  they  may /iwyii ;  yet  1  will  nU  forget  thee, 

now  settled  the  rule  that  the  counterfeiting  of  Imdak  xlix.  5. 

any  writing  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  whereby  ^*  thongh  the  erthe,  theraenvye  wolde 

another  may  be  prejudiced,  is  forgery  at  common  '^*^  )*•  K*y"  ^^"*  *»  '^f  ^?Tf^  , 

law.     2  East's  P.  C.  c.  19,  sect.  7.  To  have  mo  flouree  eoche  [sithe]  seven 

The  offence  of  forgery  at  common  law  cannot  f/j^'ZJlf^^  '^^ 

be  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions,  nor  can  they  toke  ^^  ^/2?:      *  'cLcer.  B^  of  the  JMh^e. 

cognizance  of  it  as  a  cheat.    2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  _.      .       .     .             .    v         #                      • 

8  sect  64  •  2  East.  P  C  c  19  sect  7      The  trial  ^**  *^*  dronkeso  mnche  honj  of  avete  temponl 

O,  sect.  04 .  2  ^l,  r.  U.  c.  is,  sect.  7.     l ne  tnai  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^i^^  ^^  honoure  of  tbU  world,  that 

of  forgery  most  be  had  in  the  county  where  the  ^^„  ^  '^^       ^^  ^^  y„^^  ,^„  Cri«  th, 

offence  is  committed,  as  the  indictment  can  only  cwatour.                        Id.  The  TaU  of  Udihaa. 

be  pi^OTBd  in  that  county.  The  church  of  England  i.  grievoualy  charged  with 

In  Scothmd  the  punishment  of  forgery  is  not  f^^M,^  of  her  duty.                            i/oofar. 

expressly  laid  down  by  statute,  but  the  common  '^  '  *'            That  isnot /braoi 

law  and  practice  of  that  country  hath  been  to  Which  ne'er  I  did  remember;  to  my  knowledge, 

inflict  a  capital  punishment  in  all  cases  of  gross  f  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him.         Skek^eare 

foigery.     Bell's  Scotch  Law  Diet.    See  further  When  I  emforgohen,  as  I  ahall  be, 

on  this  subject,  Russel  on  Crimes,  c.  27 — 34,  And  aleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mentioa 

where  it  is  treated  with  great  accuracy.  Of  me  must  more  be  heard.                                Id, 

FoRGiMO,  in  smithery,  the  beating,  or  ham-  0  gentle  deep ! 

mering  iron  on  the  anvil,  after  having  first  made  !f.»^»"'"  ^^  «*"■•'  ^V  ^^  '  ^^^  thee, 

it  red-hot  in  the  forge,  to  extend  it  into  various  ^^  thon  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelida  down, 

forms,  and  fashion  it  into  works.    See  Forge.  Andeteepmy  .en««m/wy«</W«»/                 14. 

There  are  two  ways  of  forging  and  hammering  ^  '^'^^  »•<*  "*  ancient  authors  invitatioiu  to  lay 

iron.     One  is  by  the  force  of  the  hand,  in  which  »«*•.  ^  wd  anxie^f  «d  pve  a  loojie  to  that 

there  are  usually  several  persons  employed,  one  P^«« /^f/**—  ''l-"^  »«  P^»  off their^. 

^t  ^1 ,, .  "^    41.     •     "^      J  «        "^    •      I'l  acters  of  busmees.                                           oMnr. 

of  them  turning  the  iron  and  hammering  like-  .       .         .          ^    ... 

wise,  and  the  rest  only  hammering.    The  other  «  ^^^  ^^•'?  •  *^??"^  f^  J^  »"  J*^ 

is  bv  the  force  of  a  water-mill  which  raispq  and  ^  '^«  their  pumahmenU  and  penance  last, 

is  ny  me  lorce  ot  a  water-miu,  wnicn  raises  ana  ^^^j,,  j^^^ ^^  ^j^^, ^ .    ^^  j^,.     ^ 

works  several  huge  hammers  beyond  the  force  cf  compelled  to  drink  the  deep  Lethean  floS; 

man ;  under  the  strokes  whereof  the  workmen  pre-  i^  \uge  forget^  dranghto  to  steep  the  cane 

sent  large  lumps  of  iron,  which  are  sustained  at  of  their  pait  laboun,  and  their  irksome  years, 

one  end  by  the  anvils,  and  at  the  other  by  iron  Drgdem't  JBrnAd, 

chains  festened  to  the  ceiling  of  the  foiige.    This  i,  in  fut,  a  real  interest  have, 

last  way  of  forging  is  only  used  in  the  largest  Which  to  my  own  advantage  I  would  save ; 

works,  as  anchors  for  ships,  &c.,  which  usually  And,  with  the  usual  coortier'a  trick,  intend 

weigh   several    thousand    pounds.      For    light  To  serve  myneU,  forgelfvl  of  my  friend.  Prior. 

works,  a  single  man  holds,  beats,  and  turns,  with  Th*o'  the  long  Strand  together  let  us  atmy ; 

one  hand,  while  he  hammers  with  the  other.  With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  the  way.            Oagf. 

Each  purpose  the  work  is  designed  for  requires  ^®  •*»«''*'  ^**  ^^^  deliverance  compleated,  but  we 

its  proper  heat;  for  if  it  be  too  cold  it  will  not  /^T^.^'  ganger  and  our  duty.                 Atter^. 

feel  the  weight  of  the  hammer,  as  the  smiths  ^ nT  ."'^''^JT  *\''}?  ^  ^:^^^u      .    i   '^: 

11  •».      1.      -^     Ml      X 1-  A^          J     ..1.    1.  All  birds  and  beasts  he  hashed :  sleep  steals  away 

call  It  when  itwill  not  batterunder  the  hammer;  ^^^^^^  j^.^^,^^  men  and  toils  of  da?; 

and,  If  It  be  too  hot,  it  will  red-sear,  that  is,  ^^^  brings,  descending  through  the  silent  air, 

break  or  crack  under  the  hammer.    The  several  4  ,^eet  forgetfulness  of  human  care, 

degrees  of  heat  the  smiths  give  their  iron  are,  1.  Pope*t  Siaiku. 

A  blood-red  heat ;  2.  A  white  flame  heat ;  and  How  often  hope,  despair,  resent,  regret 

3.  A  sparkling,  or  welding  heat.  Conceal,  disdain,-— do  all  things  but  forget, 

FORGET', «.  a.         "|      Preter.  forgot ;  part.  Pcpe. 

Forget'ful,  adj.            forgotten,   or    forgot ;  If  we  might  forget  ourselves,  or  forget  Ood ;  if  we 

Forget'fulness,  n.f.  /  Sax.   ponjyxan ;  Dut.  might  disregard  our  re  son,  and  live  by  humour  and 

Forget'ter,  n. «.          fvergeten  ;  Swed./orga-  ^"7^^?  any  thing,  or  at  any  Ume,  or  at  any  place,it 

FoRGoy,  or                    ta ;  from  for,  a  ^lar  '^^^^^^  }»•  "  *V^^^^  "^  **?  *^*  •*">*  ^"^  •^''^  thing,  at 

F0R00yTEK,p«.par^  J  prefix,  and  Goth^  ga,  every  time  and  every  place.                               X«r. 

.     ^     ,      J   ftn*^ '^     -^   rn     1                          °i»  To  forget  OT  to  remember  at  pleaauie,  are  equally 

gete,  to  he^,  Thomson.     To  lose  memory  of ;  beyond  le  power  of  man.     Yet  as  memory  miy  bi 

to  let   go  from  the  remembrance ;    not  to  at-  „ai,ted  by  method,  end  the  decays  of  knowledge  »- 

tend  ;  to  neglect ;  not  retaining  the  memory  of;  pi^ired  by  sutcd  Umes  of  recollecUon,  so  the  power 

causing  oblivion  ;  oblivious ;   inattentive ;  neg-  d  forgetting  u  capable  of  improvement, 

ligent;  neglectful;  careless:   oblivion;  ceata-  Johimm,  /dbrv 
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And,  pMning  m  ihe  law  him  kneel 
With  hit  dmpBich,  forgot  to  break  the  teal.     BjfroM. 

▲diea  fait  Cadii  I  yea  a  loi^  adien : 
Who  mmf  forgot  how  well  thy  walls  have  stood  T 
When  all  were  changiag  thoa  alone  weit  txno. 
Pint  to  bo  froe  and  last  to  bo  sabdaod. 

Id.  ChOdo  Barold, 


FOR 

FORK,  n.  I.  &  V.  N.  "^      Saxon  pojic ;    Welsh 


Fork'ed,  adj. 
Fork'edly,  adv. 
Fork'edness,  n.s. 
Fork'head, 
Forr'y,  a€^. 


ffarch;  French /burche  ; 
Ital.  forca;  YaX.  fwrea. 
An  instrument  divided 
at  the  end  into  two  or 
more  points  or  prongs. 


Sax.  pojippm;  Swed. 
•forgifiva ;  Tent,  vergeben  ; 


FORGIVE',  v.o. 

Foaoi  v^NESSy  n.  f 

Foboiv'er,  n.  t.  3  compounded  of  the  pri- 
▼ative  for,  and  give.  Signifies  not  to  give  the 
punishment  that  is  due;  to  relax  from  the  rigor 
of  justice  in  demanding  retribution :  to  remit 
what  is  due  either  on  the  score  of  demerit  or  any 
other  obligation.  To  pardon  a  crime;  not  to 
exact  debt  or  penalty.  Forgiveness  not  only 
relates  to  the  act  but  to  the  disposition — thus  it 
implies  clemency,  placability,  readiness  to  for- 
give. 

The  peo^  that  dwell  therein  shall  he  forgiven  their 
iniquity.  ImitA  xxxiii.  24. 

The  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  compas* 
sion^  loosed  hhn«  and  fifgano  him  the  debt. 

Matt,  xviii.  27. 

To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  merdes  and  forgno- 
fMMS*.  DanieL 

And  they  answered  al  onto  hire,  fayre. 
That  they  ^^ir^oee  it  hire,  for  it  was  right. 
It  was  no  gylte,  it  lay  not  in  hire  might ; 
And  sayden  hire  ensamples  many  one — 
Bnt  al  for  naught ;  for  thus  she  said  anone. 
*  Be  it  as  it  may'  (quod  she), '  of  forgiegng, 

I  will  not  have  uoforgifte,  for  nothing.' 

Chmieer,  Legettde  of  Oood  Women. 

Then  heaven  forgioe  him  too !  Shak^eairo, 

I  do  beseech  your  grace  for  charity  ; 

II  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 

Were  hid  against  me,  now  forgioo  me  frankly. 

—Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  fntfbrgho  you, 

As  I  would  h^fifrgkom;  1  forgioo  sil.  Id. 

Exchange  forgwomeot  with  me,  noble  Hamlet ; 
Mine  and  my  liahtf's  death  come  not  upon  thee. 
Nor  thine  on  me.  Id. 

Mtsty  above  did  hourly  plead 
For  her  resemblance  here  below ; 

And  mild  Jbrgkonoat  intercede 
To  stop  the  coming  blow.  Drgden. 

PorgtoeneM  to  the  injured  does  belong ; 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong. 

Id. 
Ood  has  certainly  promised  fitrgioonem  of  sin  to 
orory  one  who  repents.  Souths 

Slowly  packed,   she  easily  ybr^iest.  Prior. 

Ye  surs  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires,  'tis  to  heforginon. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 
Our  dentiniee  o'erleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you  :  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mysuxy,  and  create 
In  us  such  iove  and  reverence  from  afar. 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life  have  named  themselves 
a  sUr.  Bgron.  ChUde  Harold. 

F0RHA1L,  V.  a.  An  old  word.  Probably 
{mforhmdj  from  for  and  haul.  To  harass ;  tear ; 
tonnent 

All  this  long  tale 
Nought  MMth  the  care  that  doth  meforhail. 

Spenior'i  Past. 


Id. 


Id. 


used  on  many  occasions ;  to  shoot  into  blades,  as 
corn  does  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  point  of  an  arrow ;  a  point ;  opening 
into  two  or  more  parts. 

It  seizing,  no  way  enter  might  ; 
Bnt  back  resounding,  left  the  ybrAftead  keen, 
Eftsoons  it  fled  away,  and  might  no  where  be  seen. 

Faerio  Queono. 
The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn :  make  from  the  shaft. 
— Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart.        Shaktpearo.  Kmg  Leair. 

Naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  fotktd 
radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with 
a  knife.  Shahtpearo. 

Sometimes  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory. 
Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison? 
And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools 
Should  in  their  own  confinee,  with  forked  heads. 
Have  their  round  haunches  gored . 
He  would  have  spoke  : 
Bnt  hiss  for  hiss  returned,  with/oriked  tongue 
To  forked  tongue.  MUioH*t  Paradise  Loot. 

Ye  dragons,  whose  contagious  breath 
Peoples  the  dark  retreats  of  death. 
Change  your  fierce  hissing  into  joyful  song. 
And  praise  your  Maker  with  yovx  forked  tongue. 

RoseonuttOH. 
The  ricar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew. 
With  forks  and  staves  the  felon  to  pursue. 
Ran  Coll  our  dog.  Drgden's  Nun's  Priest. 

The  com  beginneth  to  fork. 

Mortimer's  Hmibandrg. 
Several  are  amaxed  at  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients* 
that  represented  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forks^  since 
nothing  could  have  better  explained  its  triple  quality 
of  piercing,  burning,  and  melting.  Addison, 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake  ; 
Pleased  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey. 
And  with  their /oriiy  tongue  and  pointless  sting  shall 
play.  Pope's  Messiah, 

I  dine  with^Ai  that  have  but  two  prongs. 

Swijt. 
In  this  heart-city,  four  main  streams  appear ; 
One  from  the  Hepar,  where  the  tribute  landeth. 
Largely  pours  out  his  purple  river  here ; 
At  whose  wide  mouth,  a  band  of  Tritons  standetb, 
(Three  Tritons  stand)  who  with  their  three  forked 

mace 
Drive  on,  and  speed  the  river's  flowing  race ; 
But  strongly  stop  the  wave,  if  once  it  back  repass. 

Fietcker's  Purple  Island. 
Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  hath  cleft  her  way. 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  u'en  his  stand  : 
For  here  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play. 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand  to  hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around  :  of  all  the  band 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  ho.th  forked 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand. 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  worked. 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein 
lurked.  Bgron.  CkUde  Harold. 

Forks,  Table,  according  to  Voltaire,  were 
in  use  on  the  continent  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries;  but  that  they  were  a  novelty 
;n  England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  if 
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evident  from  the  following  passage  in  [the  fint 
part  of  Fynes  Morison's  Itinerary,  where,  speak- 
ing of  his  bargain  with  the  patron  of  the  vessel 
which  convey&l  him  from  Venice  to  Constanti- 
nople, he  says, '  We  agreed  with  the  master  him- 
self, who,  for  seven  gold  crowns  by  the  month, 
paid  by  each  of  us,  did  courteously  admit  us  to 
his  table,  and  gave  us  good  diet,  serving  each 
man  with  his  knife,  and  spoone,  and  his  forke 
(to  hold  the  meat,  while  he  cuts  it,  for  they  hold 
it  ill  manners  that  one  should  touch  the  meat 
with  his  hand),  and  -with  a  glass  or  cup  to  drink 
in  peculiar  to  himself.'  Still  farther,  Thomas 
Croyate,  who  travelled  in  1608,  after  describing 
with  no  small  solemnity  the  manner  .of  using 
them, '  in  all  parts  of  Italy ;'  adds,  *  Hereupon 
I  myself  thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion 
by  this  forked  cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while 
I  was  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  often- 
times in  England  since  I  came  home/  Thus 
they  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain. 

FORLI,  a  considerable  town  of  the  Papal 
States,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Romagna,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rones  and  Montone.  It  is 
situated  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Forum 
Livii  whence  it  had  its  name  and  first  inhabi- 
tants. In  1521  the  French  defeated  the  Spanish 
and  Papal  forces  near  it;  and  on  February  12th, 
1797,  the  French  army,  under  Buonaparte,  en- 
tered it,  after  defeating  the  troops  of  pope  Pius 
VI.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  various  handsome 
public  buildings,  and  a  noble  square.  There  is  a 
manufacture  of  wax  cloth.  The  town  and  the 
environs  axe  fertile.  Population  13,000.  It 
lies  fourteen  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ravenna,  and 
thirty-three  south-east  of  Bologna. 

FORLIMPOPOLI,  atown  of  the  Papal  States, 
in  the  province  of  Romagna,  formerly  a  bishop's 
see,  but  ruined  in  1630,  by  the  cardinal  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  was  anciently  named  Forum  Populi, 
and  stood  on  the  Via  Emilia ;  being  one  of  the 
Fora,  where  the  Roman  magistrates  had  a  court. 
The  present  population  is  5800.  It  is  three  miles 
north  of  Bertinero. 

FORLOREf,|»ie^  &far/.'>  Sax.  pojilojien, 
Forlorn',  adj,  iLn,t.  >  from  pojileo/ian ; 
Forlorm'ness,  n.  s.  3  Goth.forlora;  Sw. 

forloren ;  Dat.  verloren,  Forlore  is  the  old  preterite 
and  narticiple  of  this  verb.  Deserted ;  destitute ; 
forsaken;  wretched;  helpless;  solitary;  taken 
away.  This  sense  shows  that  it  is  the  participle 
of  an  active  verb,  now  lost :  small ;  despicable : 
in  a  ludicrous  sense ;  a  lost,  solitary,  torsaken 
man :  destitution ;  misery ;  solitude. 

For  it  is  Crittet  conseil  that  I  say 
*  And  if  thoa  tell  it  man,  thou  art   orhre 
For  this  vengcanca  thou  shall  have  therefore. 
That  if  thou  prey  me  thoa  shalt  be  wood. 

Chaucer.   The  MiUeret  TaU, 

Such  as  Diana  by  the  sandy  shore 
Of  swift  Eurotas,  or  on  Cynthos'  green. 
Where  all  the  nymphs  have  her  efkte, 

Spetuer.  Faerie  Qiieene. 

That  wretched  world  he  'gan  for  to  abhor. 
And  mortal  life  'gan  loth  as  thing   orhre.         Id, 

When  as  night  hath  us  of  light ybrlpm, 
I  with  that  day  would  shortly  reascend. 

Speiuer. 


What  is  become  of  great  Aerates' 
Or  where  hath  he  hung  up  his  mortal  blade. 

That  hath  so  many  haughty  conquests  won? 
Is  all  his  force  foriom,  and  all  his  glory  done  T 

Faerie  Qmeeme. 
Tell  me,  good  Hobinol,  what  gars  thee  greet ! 
What !  hath  some  wolf  thy  tender  lambs  ytom  f 
Or  is  thy  bagpipe  broke,  that  sounds  so  sweet? 
Or  art  thou  of  thy  loved  lass  foriom  f 
In  every  place  was  beard  the  lamentation  of 
men  and  children  ;  every  thing  shewed  the  heavinos 
of  the  time,  and  seemed  as  altogether  lost  and  /or' 
lorn,  KnoUet't  HuTafy. 

He  was  %o  foriom,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick 
sight  were  invincible.  Shak^teare,  Hemr^  /F. 

Henry 
Is  of  a  king  become  a  banished  man. 
And  forced  to  live  in  Scotland  a^/brions. 


Thus  fell  the  trees,  with  noise  the  desaits  roar  : 
The  beasts  their  caves,  the  birds  their  nesU/erbrr. 


Like  a  declinxng  statesman,  left /onions 
To  his  friends'  pity  and  pursuers'  scorn. 

Zft 

Men  displeased  God,  and  consequently  Idfrfeiied 
all  right  to  happiness  ;  even  whilst  they  compleated 
the  foriormmeu  of  their  condition  by  the  lethaigj  of 
not  tieing  sensible  of  it.  Bogle. 

— — —  Thus  roving  on. 
In  confused  march  ,/brJoni,  the'  adventurous  bands 
With  shuddering  horror,  pale,  and  eyes  aghast. 
Viewed  first  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 
No  rest.  MiUom,  Paradiae  Lett, 

How  can  I  live  without  thee  !  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  joined. 
To  live  again  in  thiise  wild  woods  forlaru  I 

MiUmK 
Their  way 
Lies  through  the  perplexed  paths  of  this  drear  wood  ; 
The  nodding  horrour  of  whose  shady  brows, 
Threht  theforhm  and  wandering  passenger.        Id, 
The  good  old  man,  foriom  of  human  aid. 
For  vengeance  to  his  heavenly  patron  prayed. 

Drfdem. 
The  raven  croaks  ybrfem  on  naked  spray. 
And  hark !  the  river  bursting  every  mound 
Down  the  vale  thunders,  and  with  wasteful  sway 
Uproots  the  groves,  and  rolls  the  shattered  rocks 
away. 

I  know 
Yon  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the/oiions. 
And  doubtless  would  be  foremost 
After  the  hardships  you've  already  borne. 


Forlorn  Hope.  The  soldien  who  are  sent 
first  to  the  attack  and  are  therefore  doomed 
to  perish. 

Criticks  in  plume. 
Who  lolling  on  our  foremost  benches  ut. 
And  still  charge  first,  the  true  foriom  of  wit. 

J}rydem. 

Forlorn  Hope,  in  the  military  art,  a  body  of 
men  detached  from  several  regiments,  or  ouier- 
wise,  appointed,  to  make  the  first  attack  in  the 
day  of  battle ;  or  at  a  siege,  to  storm  the  coun- 
terscarp, mount  the  breach,  &c.  They  are  so 
called  from  the  great  danger  to  which  they  aie 
unavoidably  exposed. 

FORLI'E,  V.  n.     From  fore   and  lie.     To 

lie  before. 

Knit  with  a  golden  baldric,  which  ^/brlsy 
Athwart  her  snowy  breast,  and  did  divide 
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Her  dainty  papt,  which,  like  yoang  fhtit  in  Msj« 
Now  litde  'gaa  to  iwell ;  and  being  tycd 
Through  her  thin  weed,  their  place*  only  signified. 

Faerie  Qmeene. 


FORM,  ft.  s.  &  t;.  a. 
For'mal,  adj, 

For'm ALIST,  II.  s* 
Forhal'ity,  fl.  $' 
For'malize,  v.  a* 
Form  a'tion,  n. «. 
For'mative,  a^, 
For'mer,  ft.  f . 
For'msrly,  ado. 
Form'less,  a^'. 


Yt. forme;  Swed.  and 
Dan.  form  ;  LaI,  forma; 
probably  from  ^prifia,  & 
^op€w,  to  bear,  signifies 
properly  the  image  borne 
'^or  stamped.  It  ia  uaed 
with  its  derivatives,  in  a 
great  variety  of  senses, 
which  all  however  re- 
cognise the  primary  de- 


T1b«jvstiee, 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  levere,  and  beard  td  formal  cut. 
Pall  of  wise  saws  and  modem  inetances. 
And  M  he  playa  hit  part. 

8hakipear9,  A»  You  Like  It 
Though  well  we  may  not  paaa  upon  hit  life. 
Without  the  finm  of  justice :  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courteay  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  blame,  but  not  controul.         /d.  MRag  Lear 

What  he  tpoke  though  it  lacked /erm  a  little, 
Waa  not  like  madnem.  Id.  Hamiei, 

Formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  eurely  like  a  lather. 


finitioq.  Its  generic  meaning  is  being,  as  mo- 
dified by  a  particular  shape,  or  rather  it  is  the 
*  esseqtialy  specifical,  or  distinguishing  modifica- 
tion of  the  matter  of  which  any  thing  is  com- 
posed, so  as  thereby  to  give  it  such  a  peculiar 
manner  of  existence.'  Thus  it  is  applied  to  the 
external  shape  or  appearance  of  any  thing ;  to 
mere  appearance;  empty  show;  to  elegance 
and  beauty ;  to  oider,  regularity,  and  method ; 
to  ceremonies  and  external  rites ;  to  established 
usage ;  ritual  and  prescribed  mode.  To  form, 
signifies  not  merely  to  impress,  to  shape,  and  to 
methodise;  but  also  to  make  out  of  materials,  or 
out  of  nothing.  The  proper  meaning  of  formal 
is,  done  according  to  estaA)lished  modes,  rules, 
and  methods:  not  irregular;  not  sudden;  not 
extemporaneous;  it  also  signifies  ceremonious; 
solemn ;  precise ;  exact  to  afiectation.  The  illus- 
trations will  show  the  varions  senses  in  which 
tlie  other  derivatives  of  form  are  used.  Format 
list  is  one  who  practises  external  ceremony;  one 
who  prefers  appearance  to  reality;  one  who 
seems  what  he  is  not. 

Hane  thou  the  fomrme  of  hoolium  wordis  whiche 
thou  herdiat  of  me  in  feith  and  loue  in  Critt  lesuf. 

WieUf.  2  T^,  ii. 
And  the  earth  wai  without /onn,  and  void. 

God  firmed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground. 

Id.  ii.  7. 
It  stood  still ;  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form 
thevsof.  Job  iv.*16. 

He  hath  no  firm  nor  comeliness. 

/mmA  liii.  2. 
Kot  a  word  spoke  he  more  thsa  was  nede ; 
And  that  was  said  in ybrms  and  reverence. 
And  short  and  quika  and  full  of  high  sentence. 
Chaaeer.  PrUogue  to  Canterbury  Talet. 
As  in  ^finarme,  sitteth  a  wery  hare. 

■  Gkaaeer.  The  SUpmamui  Tale. 

The  same  spirit  which  anointed  the  blessed  soul 
of  our  Saviour  Chriit,  doth  so  firfoaiiae,  unite,  and 
actuate  his  whole  race,  as  if  b<Mh  he  and  they  were 
to  many  limbs  compacted  into  one  body.      Hooker. 

In  definitions,  whether  they  be  framed  larger  to 
ancment,  or  stricter  to  abiidge  the  number  of  sacra- 
ments, we  find  grace  expressly  mentioned  as  their 
true  essential  firm,  and  elementa  as  the  matter 
whereunto  that  firm  did  adjoin  itsellL  Id. 

He  who  aflSrmeth  speech  to  be  necessary  amongst 
all  men,  throughout  the  world,  doth  not  thereby  Im- 
port diat  all  men  must  necessarily  speak  one  kind  of 
language ;  even  so  the  necessity  of  policy  and  regimen 
in  idl  charches  may  be  held,  without  holding  any  one 
eertain/brM  to  be  necessary  in  them  all.  Id. 

Tou  and  your  Icllowen  do  stand  firmaOg  dirided 
against  the  aathoriscd  guides  of  the  cbaich,  and  the 
test  of  the  people.  Id. 

Vol.  IX. 


Id. 


Formaify,  according  to  our  law. 
Depose  him. 

I  will  not  let  him  stir. 

Till  I  have  used  the  approved  means  I  have  ; 

With  wholesome  syrups,  dn^  and  holy  prayers. 

To  make  of  him  a  finaal  man  again.  /d» 

When  noble  benefits  shall  prove 

Not  well  disposed,  the  mind  grown  once  corrupt. 

They  turn  to  ricions/tfrnu,  ten  times  more  Ugly 

Than  ever  they  were  fair.  Id.  Hemry  Till, 

As  there  are  formal  and  written  leagues,  respective 
to  certain  enemies;  so  there  is  a  natural  and  tacit 
confederation  amongst  all  men  against  the  common 
enemies  of  human  society,  so  ss  there  needs  no  inti- 
mation or  denunciation  of  the  war;  but  all  these 
formalities  the  law  of  nature  supplies,  as  in  the  case  of 
pirates.  Bacon. 

It  is  a  ridiculous  thing,  and  fit  for  a  satyr  to  per- 
sons of  judgment,  to  see  what  shifts  formalieU  have> 
and  what  prospective*  to  make  superficies  to  seem  a 
body  that  hath  df-pth  and  bulk.  Id. 

Ceremonies  be  not  to  be  omitted  to  strangers  and 
formal  natures ;  but  the  exalting  them  above  the  mean 
is  not  only  tedious,  but  doth  diminish  the  credit  of 
him  that  speaks.  Id. 

A  long  table,  and  a  square  table,  or  a  seat  about 
the  walls,  seem  things  olform,  but  are  things  of  sub- 
stance ;  for  at  a  long  uble,  a  few  at  the  upper  end, 
in  effect,  sway  all  the  bnsinesi ;  but  in  the  other /orm, 
there  u  mors  use  of  the  counsellors'  opinions  that  sit 
lower.  Id.     Suayi. 

They  inferred,  if  the  world  were  a  living  creature, 
it  had  a  soul  and  spirit,  by  which  they  did  not  intend 
God,  for  they  did  admit  of  a  deity  besides,  but  only 
the  soul,  or  emential  form  of  the  universe. 

Id.     Naimed  KitUny. 

That  the  pariiaments  of  Ireland  might  want  no 
decent  or  honourable  form  used  in  England,  he  caused 
a  particular  act  to  pass,  that  the  lords  of  Ireland  should 
appear  in  parliament  robes.  Damea. 

Nor  are  constant /emu  of  prayer  more  likely  to  flat 
and  hinder  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  devotion,  than  un- 
premeditated and  confused  variety  to  distract  and  lose 
it.  Kiag  Charlee. 

FormaUtiet  ot  extraordinary  asal  and  piety  are  never 
more  studied  and  elaborate  than  in  despenrte  designs^ 

Id. 

Their  general  used,  in  all  dispatches  made  by  him- 
self, to  observe  all  decency  in  their  ybmt. 

Clarendem. 
The  liquid  ore  he  drained 
Into  fit  molds  prepared ;  from  which  he  formed 
First  his  own  tools ;  then,  what  might  else  be  wrought. 

Creature  in  whom  ezeelled 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  fiemed. 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet.  Id. 

To  fix  on  God  the  formaUiy  of  facultiee,  or  aflec- 
tions,  is  the  imposture  of  our  fudes,  and  contradic- 
tory to  his  divinity.  GMMoiO^s  Beepm. 
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The  chorion,  a  thick  memhntne  obi  curing  the  /or«M- 
mtion,  the  dam  doth  tear  asunder.  Broume. 

The /erma/ stare  do  travel  so. 
As  we  their  names  and  courses  know  ; 
And  he  that  on  their  changes  looks. 
Would  think  them  governed  by  our  books. 

Waller. 
May  not  a  man  vow  to  A.  and  B.  that  he  will  give 
a  hundred  pounds  to  an  hospital  ?  Here  the  vow  is 
made  both  to  God  and  to  A.  and  B.  But  here  A. 
and  B.  are  only  witnesses  to  the  vow ;  but  the  form- 
tUiijf  of  the  vow  lies  in  the  promise  made  to  God. 

StaUngfleet, 
He  makes  the  mere  apprehension  of  excellency  to 
include  the /ormoZ reason  of  it:  whereas  mere  excel- 
lency, without  superiority,  doth  not  require  any  sub- 
jection, but  only  estimation.  Id. 

Of  formal  duty,  make  no  more  thy  boast ; 
Thou  disobeyest  where  it  concerns  me  most. 

Ihydem. 
Here   toils  and  deaths  and   death's  half-brother, 
sleep, 
Form$  terrible  to  view,  their  sentry  keep ; 
Witli  anxious  pleasures  of  a  guilty  mind. 
Deep  frauds  before,  and  open  force  behind.  Jd, 

Nor  seek  to  know 
Their  process,  or  the  formt  of  law  below.       Id, 
If  men  forswear  the  deeds  and  bonds  they  draw. 
Though  signed  with  all  formaUty  of  law ; 
And  though  the  signing  and  the  seal  proclaim 
The  barefaced  peijnry,  and  fix  the  shame.  Id* 

It  will  be  necessary  to  see  and  examine  those  work^ 
which  have  given  so  great  a  reputation  to  the  masters 
of  the  first  form.  Id, 

Lucretius  taught  him  not  to/orm  his  heroe,  to  give 
him  piety  or  valour  for  his  manners.  Id, 

^  Many  a  worthy  man  sacrifices  his  peace  to/bnnali- 
fief  of  compliment  and  good  manners.      L'Etinmjfe. 

He  that  will  look  into  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
America,  will  find  men  reason  there  perhaps  as 
acutely  as  himself,  who  yet  nrvei*  heard  of  a  syllo- 
gism, nor  can  reduce  any  one  argument  to  those  fomu. 

Locke. 

The  wonderful  art  and  providence  of  the  contriver 
and  former  of  our  bodies,  sppears  in  the  multitude  of 
intfrutions  he  must  have  in  the  formation  of  several 
parts  for  several  uses.  Ratf  on  the  Creation. 

^  grave,  staunch,  skilfully  managed  face,  set  upon 
a  grasping  aspiring  mind,  having  got  many  a  sly /brm- 
ai%9t  the  reputation  of  a  primitive  and  severe  piety. 

SouOi, 
He  dies  too  soon  ; 
And  fate,  if  possible,  must  be  delayed  : 
The  thought  that  labours  in  myformmg  brain. 
Yet  crude  and  immature,  demands  more  time* 

Rowe, 
The  Heathens  and  the  Christians  may  agree  in 
material  acU  of  charity  ;   but  that  which  formally 
makes  this  a  Christian  grace,  is  the  spring  from  which 
>'  flows.  Smalridge, 

It  lengthens  out  every  act  of  worship,  and  produces 
more  lasting  and  permanent  impressions  in  the  mind, 
than  those  which  accompany  any  transient  form  of 
words  that  are  uttered  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
religiou*  worship.  Addison, 

Have  you  observed  a  sitting  hare. 
Listening,  and  fearful  of  the  storm 

Of  horns  end  hounds,  clap  back  her  ear. 
Afraid  to  keep  or  leave  her /<»■!»  ?  Prior, 

to  be  stiff  and  formally  merved,  as  if  the  company 
did  not  deserve  oar  familiarity,  is  a  downright  chal- 
lenge of  homage.  CoUier  on  Pride, 


The  matter  discharged  forth  of  volcanos,  sad  other 
spiracles,  contributes  to  the  formation  of  meteors. 


Nor  was  his  attendance  on  divine  offiees  a  matter 
of  formality  and  custom,  but  of  conscience. 

AHerhary, 
The  very  life  and  vital  motion,  and  the  fonmai 
essence  and  nature  of  man,  is  wholly  owing  to  Ibe 
power  of  God.  JBcnifey. 

As  we  have  established  our  assertion  of  the  seminal 
production  of  all  kinds  of  animals  ;  so  likewise  we 
affirm,  that  the  meanest  plant  cannot  be  raised  with- 
out teed,  by  any /^nvMUiee  power  residing  in  the  soil. 

Id,  Smmem. 
Still  in  conatnunt  your  suffering  sex  remains. 
Or  bound  va  formal  or  in  real  chains.  Pops. 

She  ybrmed  the  phantom  of  well-bodied  air.  Id, 
To  enter  the  palace  of  learning  at  the  great  gate, 
requires  an  expense  of  times  and  forwu ;  therefore, 
men  of  much  haste  and  little  ceremony  are  content  to 
get  in  by  the  back-door.  Smifi, 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say. 
Cannot  without  %fenn  subsist ; 

And  firm,  say  I  as  well  as  tbey» 
Must  f^l,  if  matter  brings  no  grist.        U, 
The  pretender  would  have  infsllibly  landed  in 
northern  part*,  and  found  them  all  sat  down  in 
formaUHet,  as  the  Oauls  did  the  Roman  senatovs. 

Id 
They  were  young  heirs  sent  only  for  fonm  from 
schools  where  they  were  not  suffered  to  stay  three 
months.  Id. 

Complicated  ideas,  growing  up  under  observatiosi, 
give  not  the  same  confusion,  as  if  they  were  all  offered 
to  the  mind  at  once,  without  your  observing  the  origi- 
nal and  fbrmation  of  them.  IFaMS. 
If  a  chair  be  defined  a  seat  for  a  single  person,  with 
a  back  belonging  -to  it,  then  a  stool  is  a  seat  for  a  singia 
person  without  a  back ;  and  a/brm  is  a  seat  for  srve» 
ral  persons,  without  a  back.  /dL 
Windows  and  doors  in  nameless  sculptures  dzcst^ 
With  order,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblest. 
Forme  like  some  bedlam  statuary's  dream 
The  erased  creation  of  misguided  whim. 

—  So  when  ill-fated  Orpheus  tuned  to  woe 
His  potent  lyre,  and  sought  the  realms  below- 
Charmed  into  life  unreal /omw  respired. 
And  listening  shades  the  dulcet  notes  admired. 


His  Highness,  the  sublimest  of  mankind,— 
So  styled  according  to  the  usual  forme 

Of  every  monarch,  till  they  are  consigned 
To  those  sad  hungry  jacobins  the  worms. 

Who  on  the  very  loftiest  kings  have  dined — 
His  Highness  gazed  upon  Gulbeyaz'  chsrms. 

Expecting  all  the  welcome  of  a  lover, 

(A  '  Highland  welcome'  all  the  wide  world 


ovtt.) 


Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good,  or  crime. 
According  as  their  souls  were  formed  to  «ink  or  climb. 

Id. 
But  Juan  seasoned,  as  he  might  well  be , 
H  J  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  ski£b 
Which  passed,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  difii. 

Id. 

Form,  among  sportsmen,  is  the  spot  in  which 
the  hare  takes  her  seat  at  the  dawn  of  day,  to 
secrete  herself.  When  found  sitting,  she  is  said 
to  be  in  her  form.  Hares  vary  their  places  of 
sitting  according  to  the  season,  the  san,  and  Uie 
wind.  Soon  after  harvest  they  are  found  in 
wheat,  barley,  and  oat  stubbles,  and  in  Tcshy 
gra*s  moors :  when  these  become  bare,  they  re- 
tire to  corerts,  baukstj  aod  hedges     Id  the  spring 
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months,  dry  fallows,  particularly  those  lying  to-  or  fire,  or  ashes,  &c.    Substantial  forms  seem  to 

wards  the  sun  with  an  ascent,  are  seldom  without  have  been  first  broached  by  the  followers  of  Aris- 

hares.  totle,  who  thought  matter,  under  different  modes 

Form,  in  law,  the  rules  established  and  requi-  or  modifications,  not  sufficient  to  constitute  dif- 

site  to  be  observed  in  legal  proceedings. — ^The  ferent  bodies ;  but  that  something  substantial  was 

formal  part  of  the  law,  or  method  of  proceeding,  necessary  to  set  them  at  a  greater  distance ;  and 

cannot  oe  altered  but  by  parliament  *  for  if  ooce  thus  introduced  substantial  forms,  on  the  footing 

these  outworks  were  demolished,  there  would  be  of  souls,  which  specify  and  distinguish  animals. 

an  inlet  to  all  manner  of  innovation  in  the  body  What  led  to  this  erroneous  notion  was  the  cir- 

of  the  law  itself.  cumstances  of  life  and  death :  for  observing  that. 

Form  is  also  used  among  mechanics  for  a  as  soon  as  the  soul  was  departed  out  of  a  man, 

sort  of  mould  whereon  any  thing  is  fesnioued  or  all   motion,  respiration,  nutrition,  &c.,  imme- 

wrought.    Thus,  the  diately  ceased,  they  concluded  that  all  these 

Ilatter^s  form  is   a  large  block  or  piece  of  ftmctions  depended  on  the  soul,  and   conse- 

wood,  of  a  cylindrical  figure  ;   the  top  thereof  quently  that  me  soul  was  the  form  of  the  animal 

rounded,  ana  the  bottom  quite  flat.    Its  use  is  body,  or  that  which  conotituted  it  such :  that  the 

to  mould  or  foshion  the  crown  of  the  hat,  after  soul  was  a  substance  independent  of  matter,  no- 

the  matter  thereof  has  been  beaten  and  fulled.  body  doubted ;   and  hence  the  forms  of  other 

Printer's  form,  a  number  of  pages  of  types,  bodies  were  concluded  en ually  substantial.     But 

few  or  many,  according  to  the  size  of  the  book,  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  though  the  soul  be 

laid  in  order,  by  the  compositor,  enclosed  in  an  that  by  which  man  is  man,  and  consequently  is 

iron  chase,  and  firmly  locked  by  quoins  of  wood,  the  torm  of  the  human  body,  as  human;  yet  it 

so  as  the  whole  may  at  once  be  laid  on  the  press,  does  not  follow,  that  it  is  properly  the  form  of 

for  printing.    Two  inrms  are  required  for  every  this  body  of  ours,  as  it  is  a  body ;  nor  of  the 

sheet;  one  for  each  side;  but,  in  many  of  the  several  parts  thereof,  considered  as  distinct  from 

sizes  of  books,  both  sides  of  a  sheet  may  be  each  other:  for  those  several  parts  have  their 

printed  on  the  same  form,  by  laying  the  pages  in  proper  forms  so  closely  connected  with   their 

a  different  order,  so  as  those  in  one  end  or  side  matter,  that  it  remains  inseparable  therefrom 

of  the  chase  may  answer  exactly  those  in  the  long  after  the  soul  has  quitted  the  body :  thus, 

other,  when  the  sheet  is  turned.     This  is  called  flesh  has  the  form  of  flesn,  bone  of  bone,  kc., 

half  sheet  work,  because  each  half  of  the  sheet,  long  after  the  soul  is  removed,  as  well  as  before, 

when  printed,  contains  a  complete  copy  of  the  The  truth  is,  the  body  does  not  become  incapa- 

number  of  pages  in  the  form.  ble  of  performing  its  accustomed  functions  oe- 

FoRM,  in  physics,  denotes  the  manner  of  being  cause  the  soul  has  deserted  it;  but  the  soul  takes 
peculiar  to  each  body ;  or  that  which  constitutes  its  leave  because  the  boay  is  not  in  a  condition 
It  such  a  particular  body,  and  distinguishes  it  to  perform  its  functions.  The  ancient  and  mo- 
from  every  other.  Mr.  Harris  uses  the  term  form  dem  corpuscular  philosophers,  therefore,  with 
likewise  in  another  sense,  as  an  efficient  anima-  the  Cartesians,  exclude  the  notion  of  substantial 
ting  principle;  'These  animating  forms,'  says  forms;  and  show,  by  many  arguments,  that  the 
he,  'are  of^ themselves  no  objects  either  of  the  form  is  only  the  modus,  or  manner  of  the  pri- 
ear  or  of  the  eye  ;  but  their  nature  or  character  mary  modes  of  matter,  viz.  figure,  rest,  and  mo- 
is  understood  in  this,  that  were  they  never  to  tion,  with  two  others  arising  dierefrom,  viz. 
exert  their  proper  energies  on  their  proper  sub-  magnitude  and  situation,  the  form  of  all  bodies 
iects,  the  marble  on  which  the  sculptor  exercises  they  hold  to  consist  therein ;  and  suppose  the 
nis  art  would  remain  for  ever  shapeless,  and  the  variations  the^e  modes  are  capable  of,  sufficient 
harp  from  which  the  harper  calls  forth  sounds  to  present  all  the  variety  observable  in  bodies, 
would  remain  for  ever  silent :'  that  is,  in  plain  Forms  are  usually  distinguished  into  essential 
language,  the  former  would  have  no  peculiar  and  accidental. 

form,  and  the  latter  no  sound.  Then  why  waste  Forms,  accidental,  are  those  really  inherent 
words  and  render  language  unintelligible,  by  in  bodies,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  body 
such  an  ambiguous  use  of  the  word  foi-m?  Phi-  may  exist  in  all  its  perfection  without  them, 
losophy,  we  humbly  apprehend,  can  never  be  Such  as  whiteness  on  a  wall,  heat  in  water,  a 
advanced  by  confounding  cause  and  effect,  as  figure  of  a  man  in  wax,  &c. 
Mr.  Harris  seems  to  do  in  the  following  defini-  Forms,  essential.  Though  the  five  modes 
tion :  '  The  animating  form  of  a  natural  body  is  above  mentioned,  generally  taken,  be  adventiti- 
r.either  its  organisation  nor  its  figure,  nor  any  ous;  yet  to  this  or  that  body,  e.g.  to  fire  or 
other  of  those  inferior  forms  which  make  up  the  water,  they  are  essential ;  thus,  it  is  accidental  to 
system  of  its  visible  qualities ;  but  it  is  the  iron  to  have  this  or  that  magnitude,  figure,  or 
power,  which  is  yet  able  to  produce,  preserve,  situation,  since  it  might  exist  in  different  ones ; 
and  employ  these.'  If  words  conveying  so  very  yet  to  a  knife  or  hammer,  the  figure,  magnitude, 
different  and  opposite  ideas,  as  form  and  power,  and  position  of  parts  which  constitute  it  a  ham- 
are  to  be  thus  used  synonymously,  there  will  mer  or  knife  are  essential ;  and  they  cannot  exist 
soon  be  an  end  of  all  accuracy  in  philosophical  01  be  conceived  without  them.  Hence  it  is  in- 
language.  Philosophers  generally  allow  two  feired,  that  though  there  be  no  substantial,  there 
principles  of  bodies :  matter,  as  the  common  are  essential,  forms,  whereby  the  several  species 
basis  or  substratum  of  all ;  and  form,  as  that  of  bodies  become  what  they  are,  and  are  aistin- 
which   specifies  and  distinguishes   each  ;    and  guished  from  :ill  others. 

which,  adaed  to  a  quantity  of  common  matter,  FORMA  Pauperis,  is  when  a  person  has  just 

determines  or  denominates  it  this  or  that ;  wood,  cause  of  suit,  but  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot  de- 
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tnj  Ae  iisaal  duugesof  suingailawor  in  equity;  case,  if  the  temmt  in  tail  dies  witboat  ixoe,  and 

in  wfaidi  case,  on  making  oath  that  he  is  not  also  he  in  lemaindery  the  donor  and  his  hein,  to 

worth  £S  in  the  worid,  on  all  his  debts  being  whom  the  lerersion  letuniSy  may  have  this  writ 

pud,  and  prodncinga  certificate  from  some  law-  for  the  recoveiy  of  the  estate,  thoog^  the  same  be 

yer  that  he  has  good  cause  of  soit,  die  judge  alienated,  kc. 

will  admit  him  to  sue  in  formA  pauperis;  that  FORMENTERA, the  ancient  PidiyosaMinor, 

is,  witboat  p«qring  any  foe  to  counsellors,  at-  is  the  second  of  the  Pithyuaa  Islands,  situated  to 

tomeys,  or  clerk;  the  statute  11  Hen. VII.  c.  12,  the  south  of  iTica,  from  wfaidi  it  is  separated  by 

baiTing  enacted,  that  counsel  and  attorneys,  &c.,  a  channel  four  miles  wide.    It  belongs  to  Spain, 

shall  be  assignied  to  such  poor  penons  gratis,  and  contains  about  1200  inhabitants.    Long.  1*^ 

Where  it  appears  that  any  pauper  has  sold  or  23^  20*  £.,  lat.  38^  37'  6'  N. 

contracted  tor  the  benefit  of  nis  suit,  whilst  it  is  FOR'MER,  ae^. )     *  From  Sax.  pofona,  first ; 

depending  in  court,  such  cause  shall  be  thence-  Fok'meklt,  adv.  S  whence  former,  and  foimost, 

forth  totally  dismissed;  and  a  person  suing  in  now  commonly  written  foremost,  as  if  derived 

fonni  pauperis  shall  not  have  a  new  trial  granted  from  before,    f^oremost  is  generally  applied  to 

him,  but  is  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the  place,  rank,  or  degree,  and  former  only  to  time,' 

court.  says  Dr.  Johnson :  but  both  former  and  foremost 

FORMAN  (Andrew),  archbishop  of  St.  An-  are  the  degrees  of  Sax.  pope,  anterior  (either  in 

drews,  earl  of  Pittenweem,  and  of  Cottingham  in  time  or  pUtce),  and  meaning  respectively,  mor^ 

England,  and  primate  of  all  Scotland.    He  was  and  most  fore.    See  Fore.    Before  another  in 

employed  in  1501,  along  with  archbishop  Black-  time,  or  place;  mentioned  before  ano^r ;  past; 

ader,  and  Patrick,  eari  of  Bothwell,  to  negociate  as  '  diis  was  the  custom  in  former  times.' 

a  match  between  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  ^hj  ^^ 

Margaret,  eldest  dau^ter  of  Henry  VII.  of  Eng-  Them  odier  sold-btmnd  b!ow,  it  lik*  the  fim : 

land ;  which  was  next  year  ratified  by  the  Scot-  — a  third  is  like  thmjvnmer. 

tish  ambassadois.    He  was  afterwards  employed  f9kahpemre.  Jfaded. 

as  Scots  ambassador  to  Rome,  Englano,  and  Cooniel  sad  eonvcnatioa  it  a  teeond  edmcatioB, 

France,  upon  the  most  important  occasions.    In  'htt  improret  til  the  virtoe  tad  conecu  til  the  rice  of 

1502  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Moray,  •>»  fonur^  tad  of  nttnn  htelf.                HerftAa. 

and  in  1514  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's.     Pre-  .  ^*  P*^  T«^  •"  "^  ^  f""^  «he  cool 


▼ious  to  this  last  promotion,  he  was  employed  as    ^^^  "^  "^  ^T'^^LT^  they  Mtd  to 
m^ediatorbetwixtWjuliusILandlSuUXn     3::":^rh:S  S^tlTtl^^ 


of  France,  and  he  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  ^  y^^  ^^^  detervet  better  aUee  thta  t  Ud 
difference.    Having  taken  leave  of  the  pope,  he  critiek  -.  t  mta  may  be  the>SMiir  nmly  thraugli  tke 
passed  through  France,  where  he  was  kindly  mjafoitune  of  ta  ill  jadgment ;  bat  he  ctaaot  be  th« 
received  by  Louis,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  latter  witboat  both  thtt  tnd  ta  ill  temper.       ^'p^ 
bishopric  of  Bourges,  which  brought  him  in  400  At  tn  tnimtl  degenentet  by  ditettet,  the  aaiiBti 
tons  of  wines,  10,000  franks  of  gold  annually,  ttlu,  /onntr/jf  benign,  tppiotch  towaidt  tn  tiktiiae 
besides  other  revenues.    He  was  also  liberally  nttare.                                                 AHmAmti, 
tewaided  by  Julius,  who,  besides  the  archbishop-  Tl»  P«««ent  pofait  of  time  St  til  tho«  httt, 
ric,  conferred  on  him  the  two  rich  abbeys  of  "»•  ^^«"  doubdW,  tad  Hhtfinmgr  pttt.    JTerst. 
Dunfennline  and  Aberbrothic;  and  made  him  FORM EY  (John  Henry  Samuel),  a  celdirated 
his  legate  a  latere.    In  1517  he  was  appointe<?  Prussian  writer,  bom  at  Berlin  in  1711.    He 
by  the  states  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency,  became  pastor  of  a  French  church  in  that  city,  in 
during  die  minority  of  James  V.,  on  occasion  of  which  omce  he  continued  for  several  years,  but 
the  duke  of  Albany's  going  to  France.    Arch-  resigned  it  on  being  chosen  professor  of  philoao- 
bishop  Forman  died  in  1521,  and  was  buried  at  phy  in  the  French  college ;  and,.upon  the  resto- 
Dunfermline.   According  to  Dempster,  he  wrote  ration  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciencesat  Beriin, 
a  book  against  Luthet,  another  concerning  the  hr  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  philosophical 
Stoic    Philosophy,    and    a  Collection    out   of  department,  and  afterwards  made  sole  secretary. 
Decretals.  He  was  also  chosen  a  privy  counsellor.  Formey, 
FORMEDON,  in  law  (breve  de  form&  dona-  in  conjunction  with  Beausobre,  conducted  die 
iionis),  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  person  who  has  a  Biblioth^ueGermanique;  besides  which  he  was 
right  to  lands  or  tenements,  by  virtue  of  any  the  author  of  1.  Le  Philosophe  Chretien;  2. 
entail,  arising 'from  the  statute  of  Westm.  2  Ch.  Pens^es  Raisonnables;  3.  Anti-Emile,  against 
II.  This  writ  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  i^Formedan  Rousseau  ;    4.    The    History    of    Philosophy 
in  dt9cender  lies  where  a  tenant  in  tail  infeoffs  a  Abridged ;    5.  An  Abridgment  of  Ecdesiasti- 
stranger,  or  is  disseised  and  dies,  and  the  heir  cal  Hbtory;  6.  Researches  on  the  Elements  of 
may  bring  this  writ  to  recover  the  lands.     For-  Matter;    7.    Thoughts  on    the  Tusculums    of 
mei&m  m  remaiiufer  lies  where  a  man  gives  lands,  Cicero,  &c.    He  died  in  1797.    Some  of  bis 
&c.  to  a  person  in  tail,  and,  for  de&ult  of  issue  works  have  been  translated  into  English, 
of  his  body,  the  remainder  to  another  in  taih  FORMIA,  or  Formije,  in  ancient  geography, 
here  if  the  tenant  in  tail  die  without  issue,  and  a  a  maritime  town  of  the  Adjected,  or  New  laiium, 
stranger  abates  and  enters  into  the  land,  he  in  on  the  south-east  of  Cajeta;  built  by  the  Lace- 
remainder  shall  have  this  writ.    Formedon  in  re-  demonians,  called  originally  Hormis,  on  account 
verier  lies  where  lands  are  entailed  on  certain  of  its  commodious  harbour.    It  was  an  ancient 
persons  and  their  issue,  with  remainder  over  for  municipium,  but  is  now  in  ruins,  near  Mola. 
want  of  issue ;  and,  on  that  remainder  failing,  FORMIANI,  the  people  of  Formia,  who  were 
then  to  revert  to  the  donor  and  his  heirs :  in  this  admitted  to  the  liberty  of  the  city  the  year  in 
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tvUch  A!t€labdria  was  built,  but  not  to  the  right    of  pillavs  indicate  the  lituation  of  the  future 
of  suffrage  till  long  after  the  second  Punic  war.     halls;  and  the  rising  partitions  show  the  form  of 

FORMICA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  insects  the  intended  passages.  Upon  the  plan  thus 
of  the  hymenoptera  order,  which  have  four  feelers,  traced,  they  continue  building,  till  they  have  ai^ 
with  cylindrical  articulations  placed  at  the  tip  of  rived  at  a  sufficient  elevation.  Masses  of  mois- 
ftie  lip,  which  is  cylindrical  and  membranaceous :  tened  earth  are  then  applied  at  rig^t  angles  to 
anteiins  filifonn,  a  small  erect  scale  between  the  <he  tops  of  the  walls,  on  each  side,  and  continued 
thorax  and  the  abdomen ;  males  and  females  in  a  horizontal  direction  till  they  meet  in  the 
with  wings;  neuters  wingless.  See  Emtomo-  middle.  The  ceilings  of  the  larger  chambers  are 
rooT.  completed  in  the  same  manner ;  the  workers  be- 

La  Marck  explains  the  genus  somewhat  dif-  ginmng  from  the  angle  of  the  walls,  and  from  the 
ferently,  and  by  the  adoption  of  his  character,  tops  of  the  pillars  which  have  been  raised  in  the 
several  of  the  Linnsan  and  Fabrician  formiciE  centre.  The  largest  of  these  chambers,  which 
are  excluded.  This  writer  lays  down  the  essen-  might  be  compared  to  the  town-hall,  and  is  fie- 
tial  character  as  follows :  antenne  filiform  and  quently  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  is 
l>roken,the  first  joint  very  long;  feelers  unequal,  completed  with  apparently  as  much  ease  as  the 
the  anterior  pair  longer;  mandibles  strong^;  rest.  This  busy  crowd  of  masons  arriving  in 
tonffuc  short,  concave  and  truncated.  To  this  is  every  direction,  laden  with  materials  for  the 
added,  as  a  secondary  character,  that  the  abdo-  building,  hastening  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
men  is  attached  to  the  corselet  by  a  pedicle,  rain  to  cany  on  their  work,  and  yet  observing 
bearing  a  small  scale,  or  vertical  knob ;  and  that  the  most  perfect  order  in  their  operations,  must 
of  each  species  there  are  three  kinds,  males,  fe-  present  the  most  interesting  and  amusing  specta- 
males,  and  neuters,  which  latter  are  without  cle.  They  raise  a  single  stoiy  in  about  seven 
wings.    The  larva  destitute  of  feet.  or  eight  hours,  formins  a  general  roof  as  a  cover* 

Tne  species,  according  to  Fabricius,are  above  ing  to  the  whole;  and  they  go  on,  suiding  other 
ninety.  See  Avt:  where  we  have  described  at  stories,  so  long  as  the  rain  affords  them  nicility 
some  length  the  habits  of  this  well-known  insect  of  moulding  the  materials. 
We  shall,  however,  here  give  a  short  account  FORMIC  Acio.  It  has  long  been  known 
Irom  Mr.  Huber  of  the  masonry  and  buildings  that  ants  contain  a  strong  acid  which  they  occa- 
of  the  brown  ants : — Their  nests  are  formed  of  sionally  emit;  and  whi(£  maybe  obtained  from 
parallel  or  concentric  stories,  each  four  or  five  the  ants,  either  by  simple  distUlation,  or  by  infu- 
lines  in  heij^ht ;  the  partitions  being  about  half  sion  of  them  in  boiling  water,  and  subsequent 
a  line  in  thickness,  and  built  of  such  fine  mate-  distillation  of  as  much  of  the  water  as  can  be 
rials  that  the  interior  appears  perfectly  smooth,  brought  over  without  burning  the  residue.  After 
On  examining  each  of  tnese  stories,  we  discover  this  it  may  be  purified  by  repeated  rectifications, 
chambers  of  different  sizes,  having  long  galleries  or  by  boiling  to  separate  the  impurities ;  or  after 
of  communication.  The  ceilings  of  the  larger  rectification  it  may  be  concentrated  by  frost, 
species  are  supported  by  small  pillars,  sometimes  The  existence  of  this  acid  was  first  made  known 
by  slender  walls,  and  m  other  cases  by  arches,  by  Mr.  Ray,  in  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Hulse. 
Some  cells  have  but  a  single  entrance ;  others  The  doctor  informed  him  that  these  insects,  when 
have  passages,  which  open  from  the  story  under-  irritated,  give  out  a  clear  liauid,  which  tinges 
neath.  In  other  parts,  still  larger  central  spaces,  blue  flowers  red ;  a  fact  which  had  been  observed 
or  halls,  are  met  with,  in  which  a  great  number  by  others.  Hence  it  was  found  to  be  an  acid, 
of  passages  terminate,  like  the  streets  and  avenues  which  was  obtained  by  bruising  'the  insects,  by 
to  a  market-place.  The  whole  nest  often  con-  distilling  them,  and  by  infusing  them  in  water, 
tains  twenty  of  these  stories  above  the  level  of  The  French  chemists  obtained  the  acid  by  brais^ 
the  ground,  and  at  least  as  many  below  it.  The  ing  ants,  and  maceratins  them  in  alcohol.  When 
use  of  this  numerous  series  of  rooms  will  appear  the  alcohol  was  distilled  over,  an  acid  liquor  re- 
in the  sequel.  The  surface  of  the  nest  is  co-  mained,  which  saturated  with  lime,  mixed  with 
vered  wiu  a  thicker  wall,  and  has  several  doors,  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled,  yielded  a  liquid 
admitting,  in  the  day-time,  free  ingress  and  that  possessed  all  the  properties  of  acetic  acid 
egress.  This  species  of  ant  is  unable  to  bear  This  acid  has  been  tnought  by  some  chemists, 
much  heat.  During  the  day,  therefore,  and  par-  and  especially  by  Margraaf,  to  be  acetic  acid,  or 
ticularly  when  the  sun  shines,  their  doors  are  at  least  to  have  a  great  analogy  to  vinegar;  and 
closed ;  and  they  either  keep  at  home,  or  venture  by  others  to  be  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  malic 
out  only  through  the  subterraneous  passages,  acid.  A  minute  examination  of  it,  however 
When  &e  dew  has  given  freshness  to  the  nest,  sufficiently  proves,  that  it  differs  very  essentially 
and  softened  the  earthy  materials  on  its  surfiice,  firom  both,  whether  separate  or  in  conjunctioi\ 
they  begin  to  make  their  appearance  above  quite  as  much,  indeed,  as  these  differ  from  eack 
ground.  On  the  first  shower  or  rain  that  occurs,  other ;  it  differs  in  its  specific  gravity,  its  effects 
the  whole  swarm  are  apprised  of  it,  and  imme-  with  alkalies,  its  metallic  salts,  and  its  affinities, 
diately  resume  their  arciutectural  labors.  While  Thouvenel,  on  the  contrary,  contended,  that  it 
some  are  engaged  in  moving  the  earth  below,  is  very  closely  related  to  the  phosphoric,  or,  as  he 
others  are  employed  in  building  an  additional  calls  it,  the  microcosmic;  but  he  has  not  stated 
ttory  on  the  top;  the  masons  msiking  use  of  the  in  what  the  relation  or  analogy  consists.  Lister 
materials  furnished  by  the  miners.  The  plan  of  affirmed  that  he  had  extracted  a  similar  acid  from 
the  cells  and  partitions  is  first  traced  in  relief  on  wasps  and  bees ;  but  Arvidson  and  Odim  failed 
the  walls,  which  are  seen  gradually  to  rise,  leav-  in  making  the  attempt  after  him,  nor  has  any  one 
ing  empty  spaces  between  them.    The  beginnings   been  able  to  succeea  since. 
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This  acid  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  contiuues  posed  of  a  fine  dry  sand.    In  this  he  makes  a  pit 

liquid  even  at  very  low  temperatures.     Its  spe-  of  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  or  an  inverted  hollow 

cific  gravity  is  1*1168  at  68%  which  is  much  cone.    If  he  intends  the  pit  to  be  but  smail^  he 

denser  than  acetic  acid  ever  is.    Berzelius  finds,  thrusts  down  his  hinder  part  into  the  saod,  and 

that  the  formiate  of  lead  consists  of  4'696  acid,  by  degrees  plunges  himself  backvrards  into  it ; 

and  14  oxide  of  lead ;   and  that  the  ultimate  and,  when  he  has  got  into  a  certain  depth,  be 

constituents  of  the  dry  acid  are  hydrogen  2*84  -^  tosses  out  the  loose  sand  which  has  run  down 

carbon  32*40  +  oxygen  64*76  =  100.  with  his  head,  artfully  throwing  it  off  beyond  the 

M.  Dobereiner  has  recently  succeeded  (see  edges  of  his  pit.    Thus  he  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a 

Gilbert's  Annales,  xi.  107)  in- forming  this  acid  small  hollow,  which  is  widest  at  the  top,  and 

artificially.    When  a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid,  or  comes  sloping  down  to  his  body.    But  if  he  is  to 

of  cream  of  tartar,  black  oxide  of  manganese  make  a  larger  pit,  more  pains  are  required  to 

and  water  is  heated,  a  tumultuous  action  ensues,  bring  it  to  perfection.    He  first  traces,  in  the 

carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  liquid  acid  distils  surface  of  the  sand,  a  large  circle,  which  is  the 

over,  which,  on  superficial  examination,  was  mis-  erected  base  or  mouth  of  the  pit  he  is  to  make  in 

taken  for  acetic  acid,  but  which  now  proves  to  form  of  an  inverted  cone,    ae  then  buries  him- 

be  formic  acid.    This  acid,  mixed  with  concen-  self  in  the  sand  near  the  edge  of  this  circle,  and 

trated  sulphuric  acid,  is  at  common  temperatures  carefully  throwing  up  the  sand  above  him,  with 

converted  into  water  and  carbonic  oxide;  nitrate  his  head,  tossing  it  out  beyond  the  circumference 

of  silver  or  of  mercury  converts  it,  when  gently  of  the  circle.  Thus  he  continues  his  work,  runnin|^ 

heated,  into  carbonic  acid,  the  oxides  being  at  down  backwards  in  a  spiral  line  all  the  way,  and 

the  same  time  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  carefully  throws  off  the  sand  from  above  him,  UQ 

With  barytes,  oxide  of  lead,  and  oxide  of  copper,  he  is  come  to  the  place  of  his  rest,  which  is  the 

it  produces  compounds  baring  all  the  properties  point  or  reverted  apex  of  the  hollow  cone  he  has 

of  the  genuine  tormiates  of  uiese  metals.    If  a  formed  by  his  passage.    The  length  of  his  neck, 

portion  of  sulphuric  acid  be  employed  in  the  and  the  flatness  of  his  head,  give  him  a  power 

above  process,  the  tartaric  acid  is  resolved  en-  of  using  the  whole  as  a  spade,  and  throwing  off 

tirely  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  formic  acid ;  the  sand  with  great  ease ;  and  his  strength  in  this 

and  the  product  of  the  latter  is  much  increased,  part  is  so  great,  that  he  is  able  to  throw  off  a 

The  best  proportions  are,  two  parts  tartaric  acid,  quantity  of  it  to  six  inches  distance.    This  is  a 

five  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  five  sulphuric  power  he  exerts  oftener,  however,  in  throwing 

acid  diluted  with   about  twice  its  weight  of  away  the  remains  of  the  animals  he  has  fed  upon, 

water.  that  his  den  may  not  become  frightful  to  others 

Formica-Leo,  the  ant-lion,  in  zoology,  an  in-  of  the  same  species,  by  seeing  their  fellows*  car- 
sect  so  called  from  its  devouring  great  numbers  cases  about  it.  When  this  insect  forms  its  pit  in 
of  ants.  It  is  the  caterpillar  worm  of  a  fly  much  a  bed  of  pure  sand,  it  is  made  and  repaired  with 
resembling  the  libellulse  or  dragon-flies.  It  has,  great  ease :  but  where  it  meets  with  other  sub- 
in  its  general  figure,  somewhat  of  the  appearance  stances  among  the  sand,  the  labor  becomes  more 
of  the  wood-louse,  so  that  some  have  mistaken  it  embarrassing.  If,  for  instance,  when  the  crea- 
at  first  sight  for  that  animal.  It  is  of  a  dirty  ture  has  half  formed  its  pit,  it  comes  to  a 
gra3ri8h  color,  marked  with  black  spots ;  and  stone  of  some  moderate  size,  it  does  not  desert 
these  also  appear  composed  of  many  points  when  the  work  for  this,  but  goes  on,  intending  to  re- 
viewed witn  a  microscope.  Its  body  is  com-  move  that  impediment  at  last.  When  the  pit  is 
posed  of  several  rings,  and  has  thence  a  wrinkled  finished,  the  creature  crawls  backward  up  the 
look.  It  has  six  legs ;  four  are  joined  to  the  side  of  the  place  where  the  stone  is,  and,  getting 
breast,  and  tlie  other  two  to  a  longer  part,  which  its  back  under  it,  takes  great  pains  and  time  to 
mav  be  taken  for  its  neck.  Its  head  is  small  get  it  on  a  true  poise,  and  then  begins  to  crawl 
and  flat,  and  it  has  two  remarkable  horns:  these  backwards  with  it  up  the  edge  to  ue  top  of  the 
are  about  a  sixth  part  of  an  inch  long,  and  as  pit,  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  very  com- 
thick  as  a  hair :  they  are  hard,  hollow^  and  mon  thing  to  see  a  formica-leo  in  this  manner 
hooked  at  the  end  like  the  claws  of  a  cat.  At  laboring  at  a  stone  four  times  as  big  as  its  own 
the  origin  of  each  of  these  horns,  it  has  a  clear  body ;  and  as  it  can  only  move  backward,  and 
and  bright  black  eye,  which  sees  very  distinctly,  the  poise  is  hard  to  keep,  especially  up  a  slope 
and  gives  the  creature  notice  to  escape  on  sight  of  such  crumbly  matter  as  sand,  which  moulders 
of  the  smallest  object.  This  creature  is  not  able  away  from  under  its  feet,  and  necessarily  alters 
to  hunt  after  its  prey,  nor  to  destroy  large  in-  the  position  of  its  body,  the  stone  very  frequently 
sects ;  it  can  only  draw  into  its  snares  such  as  falls  down  when  near  the  verge,  and  rolls  to  the 
come  near  its  hanitation,  and  of  tliese  very  few  bottom.  In  this  case  the  animal  attacks  it  again 
are  such  as  he  can  manage :  all  the  winged  kind  in  the  same  way,  and  oflen  is  not  discouraged  by 
are  able  to  escape  by  flight ;  and  the  beetle  kinds,  five  or  six  miscarriages  of  this  kind  ;  but  attempts 
and  others  that  have  hard  shells  upon  their  bo-  again,  and  at  length  gets  it  over  the  verge  of 
dies,  are  of  no  use,  as  his  horns  cannot  pierce  the  place.  When  it  has  done  this,  it  does  not 
tliero.  The  smallness  of  the  ant,  and  the  want  of  leave  it  there,  lest  it  should  roll  in  again ;  but 
brings  in  the  neuters,  make  them  the  destined  always  pushes  it  farther  on,  till  it  has  removed  it 
])rpy  of  this  devourer.  The  manner  in  which  he  to  a  necessary  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  pit. 
catches  his  prey  is  as  follows : — He  usually  en-  When  he  has  finished  his  pit,  he  buries  himself 
camps  under  an  old  wall,  that  he  may  he  shel-  at  the  bottom  of  it  among  the  sand,  leaving  no 
tered  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather ;  and  he  part  above  ground  but  the  tips  of  his  two  horns, 
always  chooses  a  place  where  the  soil  is  com-  which  he  expands  to  the  two  sides  of  his  pit  In 
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dus  condition  he  lies  and  waits  for  his  prey,  ther  life  or  motion,  till  the  perfect  fly  maises  iti 

When  an  ant,  or  any  otner  insect  chances  to  walk  way  out  at  a  slit  in  the  hack.    In  this  last  state 

over  the  edges  of  his  pit,  its  steps  throw  down  a  it  much  resembles  the  libellulie  or  dragon-flies, 

little  of  the  sand,  which  naturally  running  down  common  about  our  waters.    The  male  couples 

to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  gives  the  enemy  notice  with  the  female  in  this  state  only ;  and  M.  Pou- 

of  his  prey;  he  then  tosses  up  the  sand  which  part,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  this 

covers  .\is  head,  to  bury  the  ant,  and  bring  him  curious  description,  is  of  opinion  that  the  females 

down  with  its  returning  force  to  the  bottom;  lay  only  one  egg;  but  this  is  very  difiierent  from 

and  as  one  such  attempt  cannot  be  sufficient  to  the  course  of  nature  in  the  other  animals  of  the 

prevent  the  ant's  escape,  he  throws  more  and  same  class. 

more  sand  upon  him,  till  he  by  degrees  brings  FORMICHE,  a  cluster  ofsmall  fishing  islands, 

him  down.    All  the  endeavours  of  the  ant  to  between  the  coast  of    Florence  and  Corsica, 

escape,  when  once  it  is  within  the  verge  of  the  They  are  in  lat.  42^  40'  N.,  and  long.  10°  25'  £. 

pit,  are  in  vain;  for  as  it  attempts  to  climb,  the  FORMICATION, n.  t.    From  Lat.  formica, 

sand  runs  away  from  under  its  feet,  it  sinks  the  an  ant.    A  sensation  like  that  produced  by  the 

lower  *for  eveiy  attempt.    Thu  motion  of  the  creeping  or  biting  of  ants, 

sand  also  informs  the  enemy  where  it  is,  and  One  of  the  signi  of  this  disoitler  (■paimu)  ii  a 

directs  him  to  throw  up  more  sand  in  the  right  mdm  of /ormiooiUM.           HilPt  Mtdieal  DieHoiiary. 

place;  which  it  does,  till  the  poor  antfelbto  F0R'MIDABLE,a4f.^    Fr. /ormidaAfe;  Lat. 

the  bottom  between  its  horns.    It  then  plunges  For'midableness,?!.!.  ifonmdabilU,  k  formi- 

the  pomts  deep  mto  the  ant's  body ;  and,  having  Fob'midably,  adv.       S  do,  to  fear.   Terrible ; 

sacked  all  the  juice  out  of  the  prey,  it  throws  dreadful ;  tremendous ;  to  be  feared :  the  last  is 

out  the  empty  skin  as  far  from  the  hole  as  it  can.  its  most  distinguishing  meaning.    It  is  applied 

This  done,  it  mounte  up  the  edges  of  its  pit,  and,  to  that  which  is  apt  to  excite  fear.  The  formida^ 

if  it  has  suflered  any  injury,  repairs  it  with  gieat  ble  acts  neither  suddenly  nor  violently :  thus  it 

care,  and  immediately  buries  itself  again  in  the  differs  from  dreadful,  which  is  usually  considered 

centre  to  wait  for  another  meal.    The  horns  of  as  its  synonyme ;  for  the  dreadful  may  act  vio- 

this  creature  are  ito  only  organs  for  receiving  lently,  but  not  suddenly :  thus  the  appearance  of 

nourishment;  it  never  brings  any  animal  which  an  army  may  be  formidable;  that  of  a  field  d 

it  has  seized  near  to  its  head,  but  alwajrs  holds  it  battle  is  dreadfiil. 

at  the  tip  of  the  horns.     They  therefore  plainly  Behold !  e'en  to  remoter  ehoreg^ 

serve  as  syringes,  to  draw  into  its  stomach  the  a  conquering  navy  proudly  tpread  ; 

juices  of  the  bodies  of  the  insects  it  feeds  upon :  The  British  cannon /onHti(a%  loan. 

neither  is  there  any  mouth  or  trunk,  or  any  other  Dryde» 

organ  to  be  discovered  about  its  head,  which  They  seemed  to  fear  the /omMiaUe  eight, 

could  answer  the  purpose  of  eating ;  the  head  And  rolled  their  billows  on,  to  speed  his  flight, 

seeming  only  intended  for  throwing  away  the  ^^' 

sand  in  forming  the   pit.     The  horns  of  this  ^  •^•^  "J  P"'*<*  «*•  »  volume,  and  make  it /or- 

animal  being  so  necessary  to  iU  life,  nature  has  "'^*'«'  ''^^  y^  *^  ■**"*?  ^,'*^  ^^  n*^;.     • 

provided  for  the  restoring  them  in  case  of  acci-  ,n.         u       v      .  f*^  u   '  fT^'r     ^'^' 

Senu;  and.  if  cut  off.  Ihey  «e  found  U.  g«.w  ..SilJd'S^.^rbr.'^litn^l^'irt^S: 

■8"*°-  Decaji  of  Piei^. 

When  the  formica^leo  has  lived  a  proper  time  But  let  fancy  muster  up  aU  the  discouraging  circum- 
in  this  sUte,  it  leaves  its  pit,  and  is  only  seen  ttances,  and  set  them  in  the  most/onmdoMe  light,  to 
drawing  lines  and  traces  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  bar  your  way  to  a  supposed  duty.                   Mamm, 
sand.    After  this  it  buries  itself  under  the  sur-  France  continued  not  onlj  powerful,  bnt/bninda6(s» 
&ce ;  and  there  encloses  itself  in  a  fine  web,  in  to  the  hour  of  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy.         JBtirfo. 
which  it  is  to  pass  its  transformation  into  the  Arnold. — Rival! 
winged  state.    This  case  is  made  of  a  sort  of  C^sar.— I  could  be  one  right /ormiieMs. 
silk  which  the  creature  spins  in  the  manner  of  Bjfrwi.  Deformed  Tramformed. 
the  spider,  and  of  a  quantity  of  the  grains  of  sand  FORMOSA,  or  Taiwan,  an  island  in  the  Pa- 
cemented  together  by  a  glutinous  humor  which  cific  Ocean,  about  100  miles  east  of  Canton  in 
flows  from  its  pores.    This  case,  however,  would  China,  separated  from  the  province  of  Fokiea 
be  too  harsh  and  coarse  for  the  body  of  the  crea-  by  a  strait  about  sixty  miles  broad.     Its  most 
ture,  and  therefore  it  serves  only  for  the  outer  productive  portion  is  subject  to  the  Chinese 
covering  to  defend  it  from  injuries ;  the  creature  who,  however,  knew  not  of  its  existence  unti. 
spinning  one  of  fine  silk,  of  a  beautiful  pearl  1430.      It  is  about  eighty   leagues  long,  ana 
color  within  it,  which  covers  its  whole  body,  twenty-five  broad.    A  long  chain  of  mountains, 
When  the  creature  has  lain  some  time  in  this  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  divides  ii  into 
manner,  it  throws  off  its  outer  skin,  with  the  two  parts,  the  east  and  west.  The  Dutch  formed 
eyes,  horns,  and  every  other  part  necessary  to  its  an  establishment  in  the  west  part  in  1634,  and 
life  before,  and  becomes  an  oblong  nymph,  in  built  the  fort  of  Zealand,  which  secured  to  them 
which  a  careful  eye  may  trace  the  form  of  the  the  principal  port  of  the  island ;  but  they  were 
fly  into  which  it  is  to  be  transformed.     There  driven  thence  in  1659  or  1661,  by  a  celebrated 
may  be  seen,  through  its  transparent  covering,  Chinese  pirate,  who  made  himself  master  of  all 
new  eyes,  new  horns,  wings,  and  all  the  other  the  western  part,  which  afterwards  submitted  iu 
parts  of  the  animal  in  its  perfect  state.    This  1682  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor  Kang-He. 
nymph  makes  its  way  about  half  out  of  the  shell.  This  western  part  of  Formosa  is  divided   into 
and  remains  in  this  condition,  but  without  far-  tluf  e  distinct  governments,  all  subordinate  to  tli* 
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fOferoor  of  Tai-wan,  the  capital  of  the  iaUnd,  with  trees,  bat  the  island  is  deflctel  m 

who  is  himself  subject  to  the  viceroy  of  the  pro-  Long.  16^  10'  W.,  lat  It^  SO'  N. 

Tinceof  Fo-kien.    This  island  presents  extensive  FoaMosA  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  cofeem  coMft  of 

and  fertile  plains,  watered  by  a  great  number  of  Africa,   immediately    north   of  MeUnda,    aad 

rivulets  that  fall  from  the  eastern  mountains,  receiving  a  small  river  of  the  same  name^  in  laL 

The  air  is  pure  and  whol^tome,  and  the  soil  pro-  2^  45'  S. 

duces  in  abundance  com  and  rice,  with  other  Formosa,  Capb,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Bfa* 
grain,  and  Indian  fruits;  such  as  oranges,  ba«  lacca,  thirty  miles  southneast  of  Malacca. 
nanas,  pine  apples,  guavas,  papawa,  cocoa-nuts;  Formosa,  Rio^  one  of  the  principal  cstnaries 
as  well  as  many' of  Europe.  Tobacco,  sugar,  which  open  into  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  has  its  mottth 
pepper,  camphire,  and  cinnamon,  are  also  com-  about  four  miles  wide,  but  does  not  allbrd  above 
mon.  The  island  has  few  wild  animals,  except  twelve  feet  average  depth  of  water.  The  countir 
deer  and  monkeys,  and  it  is  without  horses,  for  some  distance  up  is  entirely  intersected  with 
asses,  or  sheep.  Bullocks  are  used  in  lieu  of  its  branches.  The  navigation  is  also  often  im- 
the  former  for  labor.  The  woods  abound  in  peded  b}(  floating  islands,  covered  with  reeds. 
pheasants,  heath  cocks,  wild  pigeons,  &c.  The  The  banks  are  fertile,  and  covered  with  fine 
climate  is  healthy  and  temperate,  but  the  island  trees,  but  the  air  is  extremely  damp  and  an- 
is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes.  One  of  these  wholesome.  The  rise  and  early  coone  of  this 
happened*  in  1782,  that  admost  destroyed  the  river  are  unknown ;  according  to  Rechaid,  thb 
island,  and  either  sunk  or  damaged  roost  of  the  stream  is  supposed  to  be  the  termination  of  the 
ships  that  were  in  the  harbour.  Niger.  No  vessel  should  venture  into  its  month 
Tai-wan  is  on  the  west  coast,  and  is  very  popu-  wiUiout  a  pilot.  Long.  4®  20^  £.,  laL  5°  ¥f  N. 
lous  and  rich,  in  all  respects  resembling  the  Chi-  FORMULA,  or  Formulary,  a  rule  or  model, 
nese  cities  of  the  Continent.  It  is  defended  by  or  certain  terms  prescribed  or  decreed  by 
a  fortress  built  by  the  Dutch,  and  still  in  good  authority,  for  the  form  and  manner  of  an  act, 
repair.  Tlie  harbour  only  admits  vessels  of  eight  instrument,  proceeding,  or  the  like, 
feet,  and  in*  general  the  other  ports  are  also  Formula,  in  churc:h  history  and  theology, 
shoal,  and  the  navigation  obstructed  by  sands,  signifies  a  profession  of  faith. 
The  Chinese  havesometimes  a  garrison  of  10,000  Formula,  in  medicine,  imports  the  constito- 
men  on  this  island.  The  only  natives  who  are  tion  of  medicines,  either  simple  or  compound, 
allowed  to  live  in  the  'towns  and  villages,  peo-  both  with  respect  to  the  prescription  and  con- 
pled  by  the  Chinese,  are  either  slaves  or  domes-  sistence. 

tics.     The  native  islanders  of  this  western  part  FORNELLA,  a  sea-port  of  Minorca,  six  miles 

have  more  than  forty  villages,  mostly  situated  from  Mount  Toro.    The  harbour  is  capable  of 

towards  the  northern  extremity,  built  after  the  containing  the  largest  fleet  of  merchantmen,  and 

Chinese  manner,  while  those  in  the  southern  is  defended  by  three  forts.  In  the  neighbouriiood 

parts  are  merely  earthen  huts.     The  inhabitants  is  a  small  fishing  place  of  the  same  name, 

of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  are  described  as  FOR'NICATE,  v.  a.-\     ¥v,Jwitkatem^:  Lat. 

savages,  without  reguhir  government.     In  their  Fornica'tion,  «.  f.   tfomicatio,  fornix,    an 

futures    and  complexions  they    resemble  the  Fornica'tor,  n.  i.     f  arch  or  vault ;  the  usual 

Malays,  but  speak  a  language  that  has  no  affi-  FoRNiCA'TRRSS,n.«.  3  place    of  the    ancient 

mty  to  any  otlier.    Their  cabins  are  of  bamboo,  brothels.    But  some  etymologists  trace  this  word 

without  furniture;  their  cloathing  only  apiece  to  the  Gr.  xopifif,  irtpvow,  to  hire.    To  commit 

of  cloUi  wrapped  round  the  waist,  and  their  food  lewdness  as  distinguuhed  from  adultery ;  the  one 

what  they  procure  by  the  chase.    They  raise  or-  being  committed  with  the  unbetrothed,  the  other 

namental  cicatrices  3n  the  skin  to  resemble  trees,  with  the  married.  In  the  sacred  wriUngs  the  woid 

flowers,  and  animals,  and  bhicken  their  teeth,  fornication  b  metaphorically  appUed  to  idolatry. 

Their  rehffion  is  an  idolatrous  polytheism.  They  ^^^  ^,^  ^^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^^  j^         ^  ^^^,, 

dispose  of  their  d^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ^y^^  ^^^      y^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^       ^  ^ 

islanders  of  the  Pacific,  exposmg  the  bodies  on  thy /omioarioiu  on  every  one  that  pasted  by. 

stages.     They  are  represented  as  courteous  and  BrnkM  xvi.  15. 

honest,  but  very  implacable.    This  latter  quality  Another  dnmiDttaiice  u  this,  whether  it  bo  4oa  in 

the   Chinese   have   experienced  to  their    cost,  /ormeatten,  or  in  advoutrie,  or  no ;  ia  maimer  of 

Some  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  that  nation  massa-  homicide  or  non ;  a  horrible  grot  tinne,  or  amal ;  aad 

cred  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  for  the  sake  of  how  long  thoo  host  continued  in  sinne. 

some  ingots  of  gold  they  saw  there,  and  though  Chmteer,  Tht  Pentnm  TmU. 

the  natives  set  little  value  upon  gold  or  silver.  Bless  me!  what  a  fry  otfanuaaii«m  is  at  the  door. 
they  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  the 


atrocity.    Their  chief  subsistence  is  derived  from  8««  yoa  the/ormoo/resi  be  removed  ; 

the  cattle  they  breed  on  the  mountains,  and  the        1^«  ^^  ^»ve  needful  but  not  slavish  means.    U, 

fish  they  catch  in  the  rivers  and  off  the  adjacent  ,.  A/omiW  or  adulterer  steaU  the  soul,  as  w«n  n 

coasts.    In  1805  some  Ladrone  pirates  had  ac  dishonour,  the  body  of  hi.  neighbour.        .2^. 

.J  f  s.       ^     c  «u^        «i.  The  law  ought  to  be  .trtct  against  /urmcMifism  aad 

quired  possession  of  a  gr^t  part  of  Ae  south-  ^^^^^^    J^  j,  ^j.^  ^^  univewaf  Uberty,  the  in- 

west  coast  of  Formosa,  which  exported  a  great  ^^  ^  msnkind  would  be  but  Uke  that  of  fbses  at 

deal  of  grain  to  the  province  of  Fo-kien  in  China.  ^^^^^  Ommd^ 

Formosa,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the        it  is  a  new  way  to /onHooie  at  a  distance.  Brwmm. 
western  coast  of  Africa,  about  thirty  miles  long,        Onr  Saviour  warns  us  against  these,  as  a  Uud  of 

and  eighteen  broad,  one  of  the  Archipelago  of  spiritual  fomiuuim,  and  ineonslsteat  wHh  that  parity 

the  Dissagos.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  covered  of  heart  which  hia  goepel  requires. 
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FoKviCATfOK  (Lat.  fornicatio),  from  the  for-  the  writing,  publishing,  and  drcuiation  of  which  ^ 

Dices  in  Romey  where  lewd  women  prostituted  whether  out  of  frolic,  or  for  some  pitiful  profit| 

themseWes  for  money.  Formerly  court-leets  bad  are  productive  of  so  extensive  a  mischief  from  so 

power  to  enquire  of  and  punish  fornication  and  mean  a  temptation,  that  few  crimes  within  the 

adultery;  in  which  courts  the  king  bad  a  fine  reach  of  private  wickedness  have  more  to  answer 

assessed  on  the  offenders,  as  appears  by  the  book  for,  or  less  to  plead  in  their  excuse.    Indecent 


of  Domesday.     In  1650  not  only  incest  and    conversation  and  by  parity  of  reason  all  the  rest, 
wilful  adultery  were  made  capital  crimes,  but    are  forbidden  by  St.  Paul,  £ph.  iv.  29.    'Let  no 


But  at  the  Restoration  it  was  not  thought  proper  or  voluntary  admission  of  impure  thoughts,  or 

to  renew  this  law :  and  these  offences  have  been  the  suffering  them  to  get  possession  of  the  inuigi- 

ever  since  left  to  the  feeble  coercion  of  a  spirit-  nation,  falls  within  the  same  description,  and  is 

ual  court.    In    the  Scriptures,  as  Dr.  Paley  condemned  by  Christ,  MsUt.  v.  28.  '  Whosoever 

observes,  fornication  is  absolutely  and  pererop-  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  com- 

torily  condemned.  'Chitof  the  heart  proceedeth  mitted  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  hearL' 

evil  tlioughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  Christ,  by  thus  enjoining  a  regulation  of  the 

&c.,  these  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man.'  thought,  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil.' — Moral 

These  are  Chrisfs  own  words :  and  one  word  PhUotophif^  vol.  1. 

from  him  upon  the  subject  is  final.  The  apostles  FORR£S,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland,  in  the 
are  more  fiill  upon  this  topic.  One  well-known  parish  of  the  same  name,  which  joins  with  Inver- 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  may  suffice;  ness,  Fortrose,  and  Nairn,  in  electing  a  repre- 
Decause,  admitting  the  authority  b^  which  the  sentative  in  parliament.  It  is  a  small  well-built 
apostles  wrote,  it  is  decisive.  'Mamage  and  the  town,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  near 
bed  undeiiled  is  honorable  amongst  all  men,  but  the  Findhom,  about  a  mile  from  Findhom  Bay, 
whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge ;'  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect.  Ancient 
which  was  a  neat  deal  to  say,  at  a  time  when  it  records  speak  of  Forres  as  a  town  of  consider- 
was  not  agre^  even  amongst  philosophers  that  able  note,  so  early  as  the  thirteenth  centuiy* 
fornication  was  a  crime.'  '  The  Scriptures  gave  It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  and 
no  sanction,*  adds  this  justly  esteemed  moralist,  dean  df  guild,  annually  elected ;  and  contains 
'to  those  austerities  which  have  been  imposed  2400  inhabitants.  It  has  a  grammar^chool  of 
apon  the  world  under  the  name  of  Christ's  great  repute,  besides  several  private  schools, 
religion,  as  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  praise  About  300  barrels  of  salmon  are  annually  ex- 
of  perpetual  virgmity,  the  prohibitio  concubitfis  ported.  linen  yarn  is  the  chief  manufecture. 
cum  gravida  uxore ;  but  vnth  a  just  knowledge  Forres  lies  ten  miles  west  of  Elgin,  and  eight 
of,  and  regard  to  the  condition  and  interest  of  east  of  Nairn.  About  a  mile  from  Forres,  on  the 
the  human  species,  have  provided  in  the  mar-  left  hand  side  of  the  road,  is  a  remarkable  obe- 
riage  of  one  man  with  one  woman  an  adequate  lisk  of  the  Gothic  kind,  and  supposed  to  have 
gratification  for  the  propensities  of  their  nature,  been  erected  in  memory  of  the  treaty  between 
and  have  restrained  them  to  that  gratification.  Malcolm  II.  and  Canute  the  Great,  in  1008. 
The  avowed  toleration,  and  in  some  countries  the  Others  have  imagined  that  it  was  erected  in 
licensing,  taking,  and  regulating  of  public  bro-  memory  of  the  assassination  of  king  Duff;  and 
thels,  has  appeared  to  the  people  an  authorising  this  opinion  is  conceived  to  be  strengthened  by 
of  fornication,  and  has  contriouted,  with  other  the  discovery  of  eight  human  skeletons  laid  along 
causes,  so  fisir  to  vitiate  the  public  opinion,  that  a  trench,  in  a  little  green  mount  close  by  the 
there  is  no  practice  of  which  the  immorality  is  so  obelisk,  supposed  to  be  the  assassins  of  the  king, 
little  thoueht  of,  or  acknowledged,  although  On  the  declivity  of  Cluny's  Hill,  looking  towards 
there  are  &w  in  which  it  can  more  plainly  be  Sweno's  stone,  there  are  obvious  remains  of  ex- 
made  out.  The  legislators  who  have  patronised  tensive  entrenchments.  It  is  thus  described  by. 
receptacles  of  prostitution,  ought  to  have  foreseen  Mr.  Cordiner,  in  a  letter  to  Pennant: — ^In  the 
this  effect,  as  well  as  considered,  that  whatever  first  division,  underneath  the  Gothic  ornaments 
facilitates  fornication,  diminishes  marriages.  And  at  the  top,  are  nine  horses  with  their  riders, 
as  to  the  usual  apology  for  this  relaxed  disci|>-  marching  forth  in  order :  in  the  next  is  a  line  of 
line,  the  danger  ot  greater  enormities,  if  access  to  warriors  on  foot,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and 
prostitutes  were  too  strictly  watched  and  pro-  appear  to  be  shouting  for  the  battle.  The  import 
nibited;  it  will  be  time  enough  to  look  to  that,  of  the  attitudes  in  the  third  division  is  very 
after  the  laws  and  the  magistrates  have  done  their  dubious,  their  expression  indefinite.  The  figures 
utmost  The  greatest  vigilance  of  both  will  do  which  form  a  square  in  the  middle  of  the  column 
no  more  than  oppose  some  bounds,  and  some  are  pretty  complex,  but  distinct ;  four  seijeants 
difficulties  to  this  intercourse.  And,  after  all,  with  their  halberts,  guard  a  company,  under 
these  pretended  fears  are  without  foundation  in  which  are  placed  several  human  heaas,  which 
experience.  The  men  are  in  all  respects  the  have  belonged  to  the  dead  bodies  piled  up  at  the 
most  virtuous  in  countries  where  the  women  are  left  of  the  division :  one  appears  in  the  character 
most  chaste.  If  fornication  be  criminal,  all  those  of  execuiioner,  severing  tne  head  from  another 
incentives  whidi  lead  to  it  are  accessary  to  the  body;  behind  him  are  Uiree  trumpeters  sounding 
crime;  as  lascivious  conversation,  whether  ex-  their  trumpets,  and  before  him  two  pairs  of  com- 
pressed in  obscene,  or  disguised  under  modest  batants,  fighting  with  sword  and  target  A  troop 
phrases;  also  wanton  songs,  pictures,  books:  of  horse  next  appears  put  to  flight  by  infantry. 
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whose  first  line  bave  bows  and  arrows ;  and  the  Their  purple  majeetj, 

three   following,   swords   and   targets.     In   the  And  all  those  outward  ihows  which  we  call  gnatiMM^ 

lowermost  division  now  visible,  the  horses  seem  L^ngui^h  and  droop,  teem  empty  aad/orMAM» 

to  be  seized  by  the  victorious  party,  their  riders  ^n<*  **"*  ^«  'widering  gaser's  eyes  no  mon. 

beheaded,  and  the  head  of  their  chief  hung  in  _      ,        .  _          ,               ...       ?^* 

chains  or  nlaced  in  a  frame  •  the  others  bein?  Daughter  of  Jove,  whose  arms  m  thander  wield 

cnains,  or  piacea  in  a  frame    ine  omers  oemg  ^j^^,  ^       j^  ^o^  ^^  ,i^^^  ^j^^  dre^^ful  ihield. 

thrown  together  beside  the  dead  bodies  ^nder  an  ^^^^  by%hle,  in  vain  I  .ought  thy  aid.        P«e. 

arched  cover.    The  greatest  part  of  the  other  Orestee  comet  in  Ume 

side  of  the  obelisk,  occupied  by  a  sumptuous  To  lave  your  honour ;  Pyrrhos  coole  apace ; 

cross,  is   covered   over  with  a  uniform  figure,  Prevent  hie  falthood.  and /ondbe  him  first ; 

elaborately  raised,  and  interwoven  with  great  I  know  yon  hate  him. 

mathematical  exactness.  Under  the  cross  are  two  A,  PhiUip^t  DUtmt  Jfeifter. 

august  persooageSf  with  some  attendants,  much  Soon  as  these  saints  the  treacheroos  Isle/erssat, 

obliterated,  but  evidently  in  an  attitude  of  recon-  R«»hed  in  a  false,  fool,  fiendlike,  company, 

ciliation ;  and  if  the  monument  was  erected  in  And  every  fort  and  every  casde  took, 

memory  of  the  peace  concluded  between  Mai-  All  to  this  rabble  yield  the  •^r^^?' 

colro  and  Canute  upon  the  final  retreat  of  the  «..            .           ,  .       ™*c*«r  *  i»wpfo  JjIsW, 

1A-.   ^      *u^       1           c                       -^~ ,.   *u  This  were  the  worst  desertion  ^^^enegadoes, 

Danes,  these  largi  figures  may  represent    he  g^^^  .j^^^j     ^^^      ^  ^^^  ^^ 

reconciled  monarchs.    On  the  edge  below  the  ^^^jd  ,^,^^i  ^^^  ^  ^^ .  reformadoes,' 

fretwork  are  some  rows  of  figures  joined  hand  in  Whom  he/orwoA  to  fill  the  Laoreate's  sty. 
hand,  which  may  also  imply  the  new  degree  of 


confidence  and  security  that  took  place  after  the       poRSKAL  (Peter),  a  celebrated  Swedish  n»r 
feuds  were  composed,  which  are  characterised    ^^.■.      ,  ,„y,,,|     'l„m  in  iTSfi     H««„^i-J 


Scotland  as  it  must  have  been  raised,  so  elabo-  ^^^^             ,  ^^^  j,;^^^       ^  ^^  ^    ^ 

me  a  performance  would  hare  been  undertaken  ^  ^j      discoveries  in  ArSia;  and 

but  in  consequence  of  an  event  of  the  most  ^.^      j    j       ;  8                                      . 

general  impomnce;   it  w  therefore  «urpr«ing  ^         j^  J    f                   TJ     ^ 

that  no  more  distinct  traditions  of  it  arrived  at    /-,■.,  t;i„^., •  ,^  •    <»..     .  j  tz.     v 

the  era  when  letters  were  known.    The  heiRhtof  ^'"'  ^''t  ?'#k^  i       f?l          ^i.  i.-  " 

this    monument  (called   King   Sueno's  Stone)  P'^P*"'  "^."=.^  ^^'tJ'T^'  a*""*  7'*  ''1!°' 

above  the  ground  is  twentyiree  feet ;  besides'  ^*'*.  P""''^^  ^r^nK"**  ^'■"f  ""^-««=- 

twelve  or  fifteen  feet  under  ground.    Iti  breadth  !"?»  «  I""^'*  Onenta^i  Observavit,  4to. ;  Flo« 

is  three  feet  ten  inches,  by  Ine  foot  thi«e  inches  AjSyptuco-Axabica,  4to.;   Icon«  rerun.  Natn- 

'n  th*  k        '  ralium  quas  in  Itinere  Onentali  depmgi  curavit 

FORSAKE',  r.  a.  >     Sax.   pojtracan;    Belg.  ^®"^^'ct^', 

FORSi 

pretei 

Compounded  of  the  negative  for  and  sake,  seek,  ^^-  f-»-p;v— >»  —  -"8-  --f*  "-  --'"*.«- 

•.ronfi.e.  to  seek  no  more.  To  leave  that  Which  ^^^  "^T  ^v'  ^patulated,  i.  e.  loondish 

hasli^n  puraued;  to  abandon  that  which  hat  ^^[°"^'  "^.f    *   t"""^ ■^'^' A  l^r"^   ^^' 

been  chosin:  to  bi  forsaken  is  to  be  deprived  of  "Trt^Sj.^ge'  Te^^nffe.  and  the  Cape. 

the  comnanv  and  assistance  of  othera      Forlorn  FORbOOTH,  adv.     Sax.  ponros*,  for,  and 

me  company  and  awisunce  oi  oinera.  ^onom,  ^        j^     g      g             j        ^    certainly; 

and  destitute,  which  are  sometimes  used  as  sy^  '    n      t*  •       «""*»•     *"  «««.,  ^i^^iubj, 

nonymouswi A  forsake,  are  more  comprehensive.  Y^^V.^f'    ^^  «  "Of  ^^  ^1™^^  ^^y»  «  " 

To  be  forsaken,  says  Crabb,  is  a  partiJl  situation :  ^'^"^^^  «'  contemptuous  sense. 

to  be  forlorn  and  destitute,  is  a  permanent  con-  A  thefe  he  mmM,for$oth  of  com  and  mele* 

dition.  ^'^^  ^'^  ^  *^^®>  '^^  QMnt  for  to  stele 

m*        ..J  .  J  1.              .  .     .L     V     J      £  t     %  His  name  hoten  DeinoQs  Simekin. 

Thou  didst  deliver  us  into  the  hands  of  lawless  Chaucer,  The  Rm>e',  Tafc. 

enemies,  most  hateful  JbrmMsn  of  God.    Apoersfpha.  Wherefore  doth  Lysander 

The  devUs  engine  would  me  take,  ^                ^        ^  ^^^  ^.^.^  ^j^  ^^ 

If  ever  I  W  would  >«*.  And  tender  me,  fanooih,  affection  ? 

Or  Bialacoil  falsly  betraae.  •'                              Sfcalm-w* 

ChMtotr.  Ronuumi  of  the  Rote.  anoMspean. 

At  his  sight  the  sun  halh  turned,  ^  ^^  mui,firuoth,  to  govern  a  realm,  who  had  so 

Neptune  in  the  waters  lurned  ;  EP^^y  government  in  his  own  estate.          Hojfwm^ 

Hell  hath  felt  a  greater  heat.  Thou  would'st/orMwfA  be  something  in  a  state 

Jove  himsel f/orfooA  Lis  seat.        Ben  Jonton,  And  business  thou  would'st  find  and  woold'st  create. 

Twas  now  the  time  when  first  Saul  GoA  fortooh,  Co^eUjf, 

God  S'lul :  the  room  in's  heart  wild  passions  look.  Unlearned  persons  use  such  letters  as  jusdy  empress 

Cowley.  ^®  power  or  sound  of  their  speech  ;  yet  fonooth,  we 

Truth,  modesty,  and  •hamc.  the  world /orwoA ;  »y.  ^"te  not  true  English,  or  true  French. 

Fraud,  avarice,  and  force,  their  places  took.  Holder  on  Spcefk. 

Dryden,  In  the  East  Indies  a  widow,  who  hss  any  regard  to 

When  even  the  flying  sails  were  seen  no  more,  her  character,  throws  herself  into  the  flames  of  her 

Fottaften  of  all  sight  she  left  the  shore.                   id.  husband's  funeral  pile,  to  shew,  fonooth,  tbst  she  is 

Unwilling  I  fonooh  your  friendly  state,  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  ieceascd  lord. 

Commanded  by  the  gods,  and  forced  by  fate.    Id,  AddUom't  FnekaUer. 
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8h«  would  cry  oat  murder*  and  distuib  the  whole  and  one  of  the  lew  senrants  in  the  Madras  Eita- 
neighbourhood ;  mud  whca  John  citine  running  down  blishment  who  had  at  that  period  studied  the 
the  euin  to  enquire  what  the  matter  was,  nothing,     language    of    Hindostau.      He  commenced  in 


eniiae./onoot*,  they  canoot  discover  in  them  the  flu-  ,,    .    ,.„     .     *k^cu!-«cter  of  a  Mahommedan 

mea  omtionit  that  Cicero  speaks  of.                 Baker.  ^®"®?     .      L     «    c^aractCT  01  a  Manommeaan 

..       . .              •      I      _^  u  merchant.     Mr.  Forster  died  m  India  in  1792. 

pit  m:-:^^^^^^  Fo*r-  (Nathaniel^alearned  English  divine, 

Light  a.  himself  ;  a  fan  his  helmeTtore,  ^f**  at  Plymstock  in  Devonshire,  in  1717.     He 

With  ribbons,  dressed,  begge«l  from  his  u.isiress' nair.  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Ply- 

FUicltcr't  PurpU  iMUmA,  mouth,   and  afterwards  at  Eton ;    whence,  in 

FoRsoo'TH,  ».i.    Goth,  frauihut;  of  fruu,  a  J^^^  he  proceeded  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 

lady.  A  female  title  of  honor  or  respect.    This  ^«f<>'^'  ''>«/«  **«  ^  ^^  degree  m  arts,  and 

is  quite  a  different  word  to  the  foregom?.  ^  ^Ucted  fellow     His  first  church  nreferment 

^      ,,„,.  ^        ,   ,        ,,      ?         ,         ^  was  the  rectory  of  Hethe  m  Oxfordshire.    In 

Our  old  Bngluh  word  /onoolA  has  been  changed  j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  chaplain  to  bishop  Burnet  of 

for  the  French  madam.                              C?u.rdia«.  ^^^^^^^    ^^o    appointed    him    his   executor. 

FORSTER  (John  Reinhold),  a  celebrated  About  this  time  he  took  bis  degiee  of  D.D. 

Prussian  naturalist,  born  in  1729.    In  his  youth  After  the  death  of  bishop  Burnet,  in  17:>2,  he 

he  made  great  progress  in  the  learned  and  mo-  was  chosen  by  archbishop  Herring  as  his  chap- 

dem  languages ;  and  in  1748  became  a  student  lain :  and  in  1754  he  obtained  a  prebend  in  the 

at  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  chiefly  de-  cathedral  of  Bristol,  and  the  vicarage  of  Rochdale 

voted  himself  to  those  branches  of  learning  con-  in  Lancashire.      In    1756  he  was  appointed 

nected  with  divinity.    From  Halle  he  removed  chaplain  to  his  majesty,  and  the  following  year 

to    Dantzic,  where   he  commenced  preacher;  preacher  at  tlie  Rolls ;  he  died  the  same  year  at 

but,  being  afterwards  led  to  expect  some  consi-  Westminster.     His  writings  are,  1.  Reflections 

derable  preferment  in  Russia,  he  proceeded  to  on  the  Antiquity,  ficc,  of  Egypt;  2.  Platonis 

that  country.  His  expectations,  however,  proved  Dialogi    quinquc,    &c.,    1745;    3.    Appendix 

fruitless,  and  he  left  Russia  and  came  over  to  Liviana,  1746;    4.  Popery  Destructive  of  the 

England,  where  he  for  some  time  acted  as  tutor  Evidence  of  Christianity,  a  Sermon  ;  5.  A  Dis- 

in  ttie  French  and  German  languages  at  War-  sertation  on  the  Account  given  of  Jesus  Christ 

rington.    When  captain  Cook's  second  voyage  by  Josephus;  6.  Biblia  Hebraica,  sine  Punctis; 

was  projected,  in  1772,  he  was  chosen  to  accom-  7.  On  the  Marria;;es  of  Minors,  8vo. 

pany  that  navigator  round  the  world,  and  after  FORSTERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  trian- 

his  return,  in  1775,  the  University  of  Oxford  ho-  dria  order,  and  gynandria  class  of  planU.    cal. 

nored  him  with  the  degree  of  LL.O.     But,  con-  double ;  the  exterior  one  beneath  three-leaved  ; 

trary  to  the  engagements  he  had  entered  into  with  the  interior  one  above,  and  six-cleft :  coa.  tubu- 

thc  government,  he  published  a  botanical  account  lar ;  berry  inferior,  one-celled  and  one-seeded, 

of  the  plants  discovered    during  the    voyage.  Species  one ;  a  climber  of  New  Zealand, 

which  occasioned  his  being  treated  with  such  FORSWEAR',  v.  a.  &  r.  n.  )     Preterite  for- 

coolness,  that  he  left  England  and  went  to  Halle,  Fobsweae'ee,!!.!                $  swore;    partici- 

where  be  was  appointed  professor  of  natura^  his-  j^  fo„^^„    S^  poprNMan.    For,  nigT  and 

tory.     He  dierf  in  1798.     He  was  the  author  of  ^^^ .  ^  ,^^  contrary  to  the  truth ;  or  to  re- 

Obeenrations  made    m  a  Voyage    round   the  ^^^^^  an  oath ;  to  abjure.    Forswearing  and 

World ;  History  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  m  ^        j^^^         ^  „^^  i„  ,^  ^^^^^       ^ 

the   North;    On  the  BvMus  of  the  Ancients;  STous.    To  forswear  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of 

Sevend  Papers  m  the  Philosophical  Transac  ^,^.  ^^  p^^^^„  j,  employed  only  for  such 

tioDs,  occ.                              *,v            ji^u  oaths  as  have  been  administered  by  civil  or  eo- 

FoRSTEa  (John  George  Adam),  son  of  the  clesiasticai  authorities, 
above,  was  bom  at  Dantzic  in  1754,  and  came  to 

Eofsland  with  his  father  in  1766.     He  was  edu-  Now  drinke  I  not  thii  yere  clam 

cated  at  Warrington,  and,  having  accompanied  If  that  I  lio  orfomoome  be, 

his  father  in  the  voyage  round  the  world,  became.  For  of  the  xoddet  the  usage  is 

after  his  return  to  Europe,  professor  of  natural  I?"!,''?®^  hiox  fortwentk  amis 

historv  at  Caasel ;  from  which  pUce  he  removed  Shall  that  yeie  dnnken  no  clarre 

to  Wilna,  in  Poland,  and  afterwards  to  Mentz,  Ji*'?]'*''*  '  'T?™*  ^Tf   ** 

,          ,^                       *  J            J     *     r  4U    TT   •  '»  I/or*iwr»,  than  am  I  lome : 

where  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Uni-  ^^^  \  ^^„  ^^^^  hefanwame. 

veisity.    At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  chamoer.  Rmami  of  Om  Bm$. 

was  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mentz  as  their  .  .     . 

representative  at  Paris ;  and  died  there  in  1792.  ^^^^  ,^  ^^  he/^owT'bi.t  do  ^m^ 

He  wrote  an  account  of  his  Voyage  round  the  ^,  ^^e  unworthy  all  the  former  favooi* 

Worid,   2   vols.  4to. ;  a  Defence  of  the  same  That  I  have  fondly  flattered  her  withal, 

against  Mr.  Wales,  4to. ;  a  Philosophical  and  i 

Picturesque  Journey  alon^  the   Banks  of  the  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be /urneom.' 

Rhine,  2  vols.  8vo.  &C.  To  leave  fair  Sylvia,  shall  I  be/ormwrnf 

Forster  (George),  an  English  traveller  some-  To  wrong  my  friend,  shall  I  be  mueh  fo 


times  confounded  with  the  above,  was  in  1782     And  even  that  power  which  gave  me  first  njoalh» 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company,     Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury.  /it. 


FOR 
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Aad  that  lelf  chmin  about  hit  aeek. 
Which  he  fonmote  most  monstrimily  to  hart. 


One  tays,  hs  navor  diall  aadora  the  tight 
Of  that /omNm,  that  wfoogs  both  laadt  and  Uws« 

Obseire  the  wratch  who  hath  hit  face  foreook. 
How  clear  hie  voice,  and  how  aiaored  his  look ' 
Like  innocence,  and  at  terenelj  bold 
As  truth,  how  londlj  heybmaeort  thy  gold  * 

Diydstk't  Junemed, 

I  too  have  sworn,  even  at  the  altar  sworn, 
Kternal  love  and  endless  faith  to  Thesens ; 
And  yet  am  {aX»e,fonwom:  the  hallowed  shrine. 
That  heard  me  swear,  u  witness  to  my  falsehood. 

Smith. 

FORSYTH  (William),  an  able  modera  horti. 
cultarist,  was  born  at  Old  Meldram  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  in  1737.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Miller,  gardener  to  the  com- 
pany of  apothecaries,  at  Chelsea,  and  in  17ri 
succeeded  him  in  that  situation.  In  1784  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  royal  gardens  at 
Kensington  and  St.  James's.  Mr.  Forsyth  was 
a  member  of  the  Linntean  and  other  learned  so- 
cieties. He  died  in  1804;  leaving  Obsertations 
on  the  Diseases,  Defects,  and  Injuries  of  Fruit 
and  Forest  Trees,  and  A  Treatise  on  the  Culture 
and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees.  Mr.  Forsvth 
discovered  a  composition  to  remedy  the  dis- 
ease 4  of  trees,  for  which  he  received  a  grant 
from  parliament. 


Breaking  frifth  like  a  sodden  tampeat*  1m 
all,  breaking  down  all  the  holds  and  /mliesna. 

id.   OmIfdmL 
Gveat  Dnnsinana  he  stiongly  jbttifin. 


Thoa  bast  talked 
Of  palisadoes,y&f<iia«,  parapets.  U 

God  is  wuf9rtr§m,  in  whose  con4|«ering  naaie 
Let  US  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bnlwarka.         U 

Yonr  desert  speaks  load,  aad  I  shoald  wrong 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  eovert  boeom. 
When  it  deeerves  with  characters  of  braaa 
A  ybrlsd  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  rasnre  of  oUivion. 

Tofiiriify  the  former  opinions  Tostatna  adds,  tkaC 
those  which  dwell  near  the  falls  of  water  are  detf 
from  their  infancy  \  bnt  this  I  hold  as  feigned. 


FORT,  n.f. 
FoRTED,  adj. 
Fortifi'able,  a^. 
Fortifica'tion,  II.  f. 
For'tifier, 
For'tift,  i;.  a.  &  v.  n. 

For'tTLAOE,  fl.f. 
For'TIN,  II-  I. 

Fort' LET,  n. «. 
For  TRESS,  n. «. 


Fr.  fori,  fortifier, 

fortreMU ;    Ital.    and 

Teut.  fort,  from  Lat 

ybrfis,'strong.    A  fort 

is  a  place  or  castle 

^strengthened    against 

attacks  by    walls   or 

works.       Bu.lt     for 

strength  and  defence. 

Fortification    is    em- 


They  erected  a/wf,  which  they  called  the  fwt  it 
Vor :  and  from  thence  they  bolted  like  benau  of  ck 
foresL 

Hence  while  unsettled  here  he  fighting 
Shot  in  a  tow'r  where  thousand  enenues 
Assault  the  /orf  ;  with  wary  care  and  paina 
He  guards  all  entrance,  and  by  divers  spaea 
Searcheth  into  his  foes'  and  friends'  designs. 
For  most  he  fears  his  subjects  wav'ring  mind  ; 
This  tower  then  only  falls  when  treason  ondennioet. 

Fleieher'9  PmrpU  IdmL 

The  trump  of  death  sounds  in  their  hearing  shrill  \ 
Their  weapon,  faith  ;  their/orfrsu  was  the  grave. 

The  forHft&r  of  Pendennis  made  his  ndvanu^e  d 
the  commodity  afforded  by  the  ground.  Gsrrw. 

He  that  views  %fort  to  take  it, 
Planu  his  aitillery  against  the  weakeat  part. 


ployed  in  the  same  sense;  but  also  designates 
the  science  of  military  architecture.  Fortin  and 
fortilage  signify  a  little  fort ;  and  the  former  is 
especially  applied  to  a  fort  raised  to  defend  a 
camp  during  a  siege.  To  fortify,  is  used  not  only 
in  its  primary  application,  but  metaphorically, 
to  confirm ;  to  encourage ;  to  fix ;  to  establish  in 
resolution.  Fortress  is  something  more  con- 
siderable than  a  fort ;  a  strong-hold ;  a  castle 
of  defence. 

Heybr((/Sail  the  city  against  besieging.  Kothu.  1.  4. 
Alas !  I  trowe,  it  woll  nat  ben ; 
For  how  should  I  ere  more  him  sene  ? 
He  maie  nat  out,  and  that  is  wrong, 
Bicause  the  toure  is  so  strong : 
How  should  he  out,  or  by  whose  prowesse. 
Out  of  so  strong  a/orftrsnef 

Chawer,  Romenmt  of  the  Rote, 
What  warre  so  cmel,  or  what  siege  so  sore. 
As  that  which  strong  affection  doe  apply 
Against  the  forte  of  reason  evermore. 
To  bring  the  sowle  into  captivity  ? 

Spemer,  Faerie  Queene, 
Yefwas  the  fence  thereof  but  weak  and  thin. 
Nought  feared  their  force  ihat/brlt2a^«  to  win. 

£pnu0r. 
In  all  straits  and  narrow  passages  there  should 
be  torae  little  fortilage,  or  wooden  casde  set,  which 
should  keep  and  command  the  strait.  Spetuer 


Thou  us  impowered 
To  fertifif  thus  far  and  overlay 
With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyu. 

Miitm 
It  greedy  fortified  her  desires,  to  aee  that  hff 
mother  had  the  like  desires.  Sdmqf. 

The  hounds  were  uncoupled,  and  the  stag  tbos^ 
it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet,  tb>t 
to  the  slender /erf(/!iealKMi  of  his  lodging.  li- 

Excellent  devices  were  used  to  make  even  their 
sports  profitable ;  images,  battles,  and  fart^ieat^ 
being  then  delivered  to  their  memory,  which,  aftn 
stronger  judgments,  might  dispense  some  advantsfc 

li. 
He  was  led  forth  by  many  armed  men*  who  o<trs 
had  been  the  fortifiert  of  wickedness,  to  the  plsce  ot 
execution.  /J> 

Now  to  their  fori  they  are  about  to  send 
For  the  loud  engines  which  their  isle  defend. 

Waller. 
But  in-born  worth  that  fortune  can  contxoul. 
New-strung  and  stiffer  bent  her  softer  soul 
The  heroine  assumed  the  woman's  place. 
Confirmed  her  mind>  Kadfortijied  her  faof>. 

Dryim. 

My  fury  does^  like  jealous  ybrft,  pursue 
With  death  ev'n  strangers  who  bnt  come  to  view. 

ii. 

There  is  no  such  way  to  give  defenee  lo  absbi4 
doctrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  about  with  lep<«« 
of  obscure  and  undefined  words  ;  which  yet  mftke» 
these  retreats  more  like  the  dens  of  robbers,  or  hoia 
of  foxes,  than  the  fortretBee  of  fair  warriors.    £«£*«• 

FomjicaHen  is  an  art  shewing  how  to  /sm/jr  * 
place*witb  ramparts,  parapets,  moats,  and  other  bo* 
warks  ;  to  the  end  that  a  small  number  of  men  «it^ 
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lybeabletodefBDil  theiDMlvet,  for  a  contidenUa  moor,  twelve  north-east  of  Inverness^  and   165 

lime,  agaiiut  the  awaaltoof  a  nameroaaarmy  withoot.  north  of  Edinburgh. 

Harrii.  FoRT  AuGUSTiKE,  and  FoRT  WiLLiAify  were 

The  Phaenieiaut,  though  an  nnwartike  nation,  yet  fortresses  of  Inverness,  of  some  consequence  in  the 

niadentood  the  art  of /erfi/Seaium.                 Bfoome.  last  rebellion  in  iavor  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

They  batUe  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  not  Th«  fo"^'  ^^  accommodation  for  400,   the 

As  in  late  midnight  conlUct  in  the  very  latter  for  2000  troops:  it  was  the  garrison  of 

Chambem  :  the  palace  has  become  a  fortreat  Inverlochy  in  Cromweirs  time.     But  orders  were 

Sinoe  that  insidious  hour ;  and  here  within  issued  by  government  in  1818  to  dismantle  both 

The  Tery  centre,  girded  by  vast  eourts  these  fortS. 

And  legal  halls  of  pyramid  proportions,  FoaT  St.  DavIO,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  situa- 
Which  most  be  carried  one  by  one  before,  ted  on  the  coast  of  the  Carnatic,  and  on  the  river 
TJey  penetrate  to  where  they  then  arrived  :  Tripaoolore-     Two  Other  rivers  of  coasiderable 
We  are  as  much  shut  m  even  from  the  wund  .j^  ^  ^^^  -^  ^^  neighbourhood ;  and  the 
Of  penl  as  from  glory.         Bs^<m.    Sardan^^HOui.  ^^  ^  ^^  emporium  of  the  country  for  fine 
Fort  (Francis  Le),  a  Russian  military  and  dimitties  and  pamted  cottons.     An  English  foe- 
naval  commander,  was  descended  from  a  noble  tory  was  established  here  as  early  as  1686  or  1691, 
lamily  of  Geneva,  where  he  was  bom  in  1656.  when  a  small  territory  was  purchased  from  a 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  French  Mahratta  rajah.    When  Madras  was  captured 
service;  but  afterwards,  in  hopes  of  preferment,  by  the  French  in  1746,  the  English  were  be- 
joined  a  German  colonel  who  was  enlisting  a  sieged  here,  but  made  a  successful  resistance. 
body  of  men  for  the  czar  Alexis.     He  returned  The  town  was  taken  however  in  1785,  by  M.  de 
^^th  him  to  Moscow,  and  became  secretary  to  Lilly,  and  the  fortifications  destroyed.    It  is  fif- 
the  Danish  resident  there.    The  young  czar,  teen  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pondicheny,  and  100 
Peter,  now  made  him  a  captain  of  foot  and  S.S.W.  of  Madras. 
bis  confidant    Le  Fort  suggested  to  this  on-  Fort  William.    See  Calcutta. 
ginal  despot  many  of  his  plans  for  the  improve-  FORTALICE,   in  Scots  law,  signified  an- 
meiit  of  Russia.    Being  employed  to  raise  a  body  ciently  a  small  place  of  strength,  originally  built 
of  12,000  men  intended  to  awe  the  Strelitzes,  he  for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and  which  on 
was  made  their  general.    Soon  after  created  an  that  account  was  formerly  reckoned  inter  regalia, 
admiral ;  and,  though  previously  unacquainted  &nd  did  not  go  along  with  the  lands  upon  which 
with  maritime  afiairs,  was  veiy  useful  in  form-  it  was  situat^  without  a  special  grant  from  the 
ing  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  marine,  crown.    Now,  fortalioes  are  carried  by  a  general 
In  1696  his  conduct  at  the  seige  of  Asoph  was  grant  of  the  lands;  and  the  word  is  become  sy- 
9o  admirable  that  the  czar  gave  him  the  chief  nonymous  with  manor  place,  messuage,  &c. 
command  of  his  troops  both  by  land  and  sea.  FORTESCUE  (Sir  John),  lord  high  chan- 
He  was  also  appointed  to  the  government  of  cellor  of  England,  under  Henry  VI.,  was  de- 
Novogorod,  and  the  first  place  in  the  ministry,  scended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Devonshire.. 
On  the  czar*s  determination  to  travel  he  created  He  studied  the  municipal  law  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Le  Fort  his  ambassador  to  the  different  courts  of  which  he  was  made  a  governor,  in  the  fourth 
he  intended  to  visit,  and  travelled  in  his  train  as  and  seventh  years  of  Henry  VI.     In  1430  he 
a  private  person.    He  retained  his  influence  was  made  a  serjeant  at  law,  and,  in  1441,  king's 
until  his  d^th,  which  happened  at  Moscow  in  serjeant.     In  1442  he  was  made  lord    chief 
1699.  justice  of  the  king's  bench;  and  afterwards  lord 
Fort  George,  a  fortress  in  the  county  of  Inver-  high  chancellor.    During  the  reign  of  Edward 
ness,  Scotland,  situated  on  a  low  peninsula,  pro-  IV.  he  was  many  years  in  exile  with  queen 
jecting  from  the  south  side  upwards  of  a  mile  Margaret  and  prince  Edward  her  son.    When 
into  the  Moray  frith.    It  is  an  irregular  polygon  they  returned  to  England,  Sir  John  Fortescue 
of  six  bastions,  constructed  on  the  principles  of  accompanied  them,  but  soon  after  the  decisive 
Vaubaii,and  mounting  eighty  pieces  of  ordnance,  battle  of  Tewksbury,  he  was  throvm  into  prison 
All  the  sides  but  one  are  washed  by  the  sea :  and  attainted,  with  other  Lancastrians  ;  but  was 
^he  one  feeing  the  land  is  defended  by  a  ditch  pardoned  by  Edward   IV.    He  wrote,  1.    A 
that  may  be  kept  wet  or  dry  at  pleasure,  a  Commentary  on  the  Politic  Laws  of  England ;  to 
ravelin,  lunettes,  a  covered  way,  and  glacis,  one  edition  of  which  Selden  wrote  notes.    3. 
These  communicate  with  the  body  of  the  fort  by  The  difference  between  an  absolute  and  a  li- 
draw-bridges.     Although  the  position  is  low,  mited  Monarchy,  as  it  more  particularly  regards 
no  neighbouring  ground  commands  it;  and  its  the  English  constitution  (which  was  published, 
gUDS  ranging  on  the  sea  fronts,  from  shore  to  with  some  remarks,  by  John  Fortescue,  after- 
shore  of  the  frith,  protect  the  entrance  of  the  bay  wards  lord  Fortescue,  in  8vo.  in  1714;  and  a 
leading  to  the  Caledonian  canal.    Within  the  second  edition  was  published  with  amendments, 
works  are  barracks  for  3000  troops,  good  quar-  in  1719) :  and  several  works  which  still  remain 
ters  for  a  governor  and  staff*,  bomb-proof  maga-  in  MS.    He  died,  nearly  ninety  years  of  age, 
sines,  an  armoury,  chapel,  storehouses,  hospital,  and  was  buried  in  Uie  parish  church  of  Ebburton, 
workshops,  excellent  water,  &c.    In  two  of  the  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
curtains  are  bomb-proof  casemates,  where  a  con-  in  1677. 

siderable  number  of  men  could  retire.    This  FORTEVENTURA,or  Fuertevektura,  one 

fort  was  begun  in  1746,  and  completed  in  1764.  of  the  Canary  Isles,  and  next  to  Tenerifie  the 

It  has  since  been  frequently  garrisoned  by  Hiffh-  largest  of  the  group,  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length, 

land  regiments.  It  is  ten  miles  north  of  Culloden  and  twenty-four  in  its  greatest  breaddi ;  it  coa^ 
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tains  lereral  large  sandy  plains,  and  is  inferior 
in  fertility  and  population  to  several  others  of  this 
group.  The  camel  has  been  introduced  here,  it  is 
•aid,  with  advantage.  In  those  spots  which  are 
sufficiently  watered,  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and 
com  is  an  object  of  exportation.  The  goats  are 
numerous,  and  their  flesh  excellent :  a  great  part 
of  their  milk  is  made  into  cheese.  Of  late  years 
soda  has  be^n  produced  on  the  coast ;  and  in 
1798  49,373  quintals  were  exported  toTenerife. 
The  principal  towns  are  Pajara,  Oliva,  and  St. 
Maria  de  Betencuria,  the  last  being  so  called 
from  De  Bethencourt,  the  first  settler  in  the 
Canaries.  The  population  is  estimated  by  St. 
Vincent  at  8600,  by  Humboldt  at  9000.  In 
1745  it  was  only  7382.     Long.  14''  W.  and  lat. 


Sax.  fop.iS,  whence 
further  and  furthest. 
The  Saxon  word  is 
from  old  Ft.  fort,  says 
Mr.  Tooke,  as  that  is 
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FORTH,  arfu.&;w;ep. 

Forth'coicing,  adj. 

Forth'issuing, 

Forth'right,  adv. 

Forth' WITH, 
from  the  Latin ybrif,  the  door.  Forward, '  fore- 
out,'  or  out  beyond  the  door ;  onward  in  time 
or  place ;  abroad :  hence  beyond  any  limit  or 
boundary  of  place  or  character;  completely  or 
thoroughly  out;  and  as  a  preposition,  out  of. 
Forthcoming  is  coming,  or  ready  to  come  ;  for- 
ward. Forthright,  straight-forward.  Forthwith, 
immediately;  with  promptitude,  forwardness,  or 
readiness :  fbrward,  onward  in  time. 

For  then  the  nightingale,  that  all  the  day 
Had  in  laurer  sete,  and  did  hire  might 
The  whole  lenrice  to  ting  longing  to  May  ; 
All  eodainly,  began  to  take  hire  flight ; 
And  to  the  lady  of  the  lefe  forthright. 
She  flew*  and  set  hire  on  hire  hand  loftly ; 
Which  was  a  thing  I  mervailed  at  gretly. 

ChaucBT.   The  Floure  and  the  Leaf: 
And  when  this  prince,  this  lustie  knight, 
"With  hi^  peple  in  armei  bright, 
Wat  comen  where  he  thought  to  pat  \ 
And  knew,  well,  none  abiding  wot 
Behind,  but  all  were  there  present ; 
Forthwith  anon,  all  his  intent 
He  told  them  there.      Id.  Bohe  of  the  Ducheue. 
From  that  day  forth  I  loved  that  face  divine  ; 
From  that  day  forth  I  catt  in  careful  mind 
To  seek  her  oat.  Faerie  Queene. 

They  will  privily  relieve  their  friends  that  are 
forth  ;  they  will  seno  the  enemy  secret  advcrtise- 
mentt ;  and  they  will  not  also  stick  to  draw  the  ene> 
my  privily  upon  them.  Spenter, 

Arrived  there,  they  passed  ia  forthright ; 
For  still  to  all  the  gate  stood  open  wide. 

Faerie  Queene. 
Forthwith  he  runt,  with  feigned  faithful  haste. 
Unto  his  guest ;  who,  aftex  troublous  sights 
And  dreamt,  'gan  now  to  take  more  tound  repast. 

S^aeneer, 
Few  thingt  are  to  rettrained  to  any  one  end  or 
pnrpoae,  that  the  tame  being  extinct,  they  thould 
forthwith  utterly  become  fruttrate.  Hooker. 

Look  at  the  tecond  admonition,  and  to^^irfA,  where 
they  tpeak  in  most  unchristian  manner.     Whitgijte, 
Well  tee  your  trinkeU  htre  forthcoming  all. 

Shakspeare,     Henry  VI. 
Dnele,  I  mustcome/or<A.  Id,  Othello. 

I  have  no  mind  of  featting/orfA  to-night. 

ShaUspeare. 
Attend  yon  here  the  door  of  our  stern  daugbtei  ? 
WaU  the  noi/brth}  Id. 


Bv'n  that  ranshine  brewed  a  shower  for  him. 
That  wathed  hit  £ather't  fortonet  forth  of  Fnar?. 

l(L 
YoQ,  etratin, 
Wliom  it  concerns  to  hear  thit  mUber  forth. 
Bo  with  your  injuriet  as  teems  you  bett.  li. 

And  here's  a  prophet  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streeu  of  Pomfret.  U. 

Carry  this  mad  knave  to  jail :  I  charge  you  seetlut 
he  bt  forthcoming.  Id.   Taming  of  the  Shnw. 

Here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through /»r<An^A<«  and  meanders.        Id.   Tempett. 
Keither  did  the  martial  men  dally  or  prosecute  tki 
service  faintly,  but  did  forthwith  quench  that  fire. 

Daoieean  Irdani, 
Some  forth  their  cabins  peep. 
And  trembling  atk  what  newt,  and  do  hear  to 
At  jealoot  hotbandt,  what  they  would  not  know. 

Yon  may  wet  forth  the  tame  with  fannhootet. 


Forthwith  began  these  fury-moving  tounds. 
The  notet  of  wrath,  the  musick  brought  from  hell. 
The  rattling  drums.  Daniel'*  CioU  Wer. 

The  winged  heralds,  by  command 
Of  tov'reign  powor,  throughout  the  boat  proelaiB 
A  tolemn  council  forthwU^  to  be  held 
At  Pandamonium.  HiUon'e  FmraSwLtd. 

He  ever  going  to  j«ut  with  the  horte,  either /orl^ 
right  or  turning,  that  it  teemed  at  he  borrowed  ths 
horte't  body,  to  he  lent  the  horse  hit  mind.  SUmtg. 

The  river  not  running  forthright,  but  idmott  oooti- 
nually  winding,  at  if  the  lower  streams  would  retoia 
tu  their  spring,  or  that  the  river  had  a  delight  to  [day 
with  iuelf.  li. 

But  when  your  troubled  country  called  you  forth, 
Your  flaming  courage,  and  your  matchlett  worth. 
To  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end.   WaUer. 

Mad  Pandarus  steps ^tA,  with  vengeance  voved 
For  Bitiat'  deuth.  Drydem'e  JBnaL 

When  winter  patt,  and  Summer  scarce  begun, 
Invitee  them  forth  to  labour  in  the  tun.        Jhyden, 

Thither  ybrlArt^Ai  he  rode  to  roote  the  prey.    M 

In  hit  pattage  thither  one  put  into  his  hand  a  nota 
of  the  whole  conspiracy,  detiring  him  to  read  \iforA- 
with,  and  to  remember  the  giver  of  it  at  bug  as  be 
lived.  SinA. 

I  repeated  the  Ave  Maria  :  the  inqoititor  bad  ma 
tay  forth  ;  I  taid  I  wat  taught  no  more. 

Memoir  in  Strgpe. 

Hfence  we  learn,  how  fnx  forth  me  may  expect  joiD> 
fication  and  talvation  from  the  tufferingt  of  Christ ; 
no  further  than  we  are  wrought  on  by  hit  reneving 
grace.  Hemmmi. 

Forthistuing  thnt,  the  gave  him  first  to  wield 
A  weighty  ax,  with  truett  temper  tteeled. 
And  double  edged.  Fope't  Odgmtjf. 

I  undersund  thee — thou  would'tt  have  me  go 
Forth  as  a  conqueror.     By  all  the  stars 
Which  the  Chaldeans  read  !  the  retilest  tlavet 
Deserve  that  I  ahould  curse  them  with  their  wishes, 
And  lead  them  forth  to  glory.  Bjfron.  Sardanapaiw. 

Since  it  must  be,  and  this  churl  has  checked 
Thy  gentle  spirit,  go  ;  but  recollect 
That  we  must  forthwith  meet :  I  had  rather  lose 
An  empire  than  thy  pretence  Id* 

Forth,  in  geography,  one  of  the  finest  riven 
of  Scotland,  and  the  largest  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  X>omond  bilb; 
and,  running  from  west  to  east,  receives,  in  its 
passage,  many  considerable  streams,  deririog 
their  waters  from  the  eminences  in  the  midland 
counties  of  Scotland.     Between  Stirling  sod 
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Alloa,  it  winds  in  a  most  beautiful  and  pictu-  dance  of  fish.  Whales  have  frequented  it  during 

resque  manner :  so  that,  though  it  is  but  four  several  centuries :  the  porpoise  is  common.    At 

miles  by  land,  it  is  twenty-four  by  water  between  Stirling  salmon  are  exceedingly  plentiful ;  cod 

those  two  places.    Below  Alloa  the  river  ex-  and  haddocks  are  taken  in  great  quantities ;  and 

pands  itselt  to  a  great  breadth  between  the  coun-  it  is  frequented  by  myriads  of  herrings.    At 

ties   of  Lothian  and  Fife,  till  at  Queensferry  times  these  are  so  plentiful  that  they  are  sold  at 

it  is  contracted  by  promontories  shooting«into  the  cheap  rate  of  sixpence  a  hundred.    Crabs 

it  from  both  coasts ;  so  that,  from  being  four  are  caught  in  many  places ;  lobsters  are  not  rare, 

to  five  miles  broad,  it  becomes  not  above  two  but  bear  a  much  higher  price ;  and  oysters  and 

miles.     Here  in  tlie  middle  of  the  channel  lies  muscles  are  in  great  profiisioo.    Valuable  mine- 

a  small  island  called  Inchgarvy,  and,  a  little  rals  are  obtained  from  almost  every  part  of  the 

below  that,  those  of  Inchcolm  and  Iiich-keith.  environing  shores.     The  beds  of  coal  are  inex- 

The  north  and  south  shores  receding,  below  haustible,  apparently  lying  under  the  whole  bed 

Queensferry,  the  body  of  the  water  gradually  en-  of  the  river  between  (julross  and  Borrowstown- 

larges  till  it  becomes  two  or  three  leagues  broad,  ness.  lime  is  wrought  on  both  sides,  but  chiefly' 

affording  several  safe  harbours  on  both  sides,  and  at  Charleston,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  about  thir- 

excellent  roads  throughout,  unembarrassed  with  teen  miles  north-west  of  Edinburgh.    Along  the 

latent  rocks,  shoals,  or  sands ;  and  allowing  se-  coast  numerous  petrifactions  occur.    Ironstone 

cure  anchorage  to  the  largest  ships  within  a  leagiie  is  plentifully  obtained  from  pits,  or  collected  in 

of  the  coast  in  almost  any  part  of  the  Frith,  and  scattered  nodules ;  and  small  portions  of  fine 

to  vessels  of  a  smaller  size  within  a  mile  or  less,  jasper  are  frequently  seen.     The  Forth  contains 

The  Forth  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  several  islands,  of  which  the  chief  are  Inchgarvie, 

name  of  Bodotria,  or,  as  Ptolemy  calls  it.  Bode-  Inchcolm,  Inchkeith,  the  Bass,  and  the  isle  of 

na,  and  has  been  ever  fiimous  for  the  number  of  May.      Light-houses  are  erected  on  Inchkeith 

its  havens.     It  is  navigable  for  merchantmen  as  and  on  the  Isle  of  May ;  and  the  ruins  of  castles 

high  as  Alloa,  fiAy  miles  from  the  sea ;  and,  for  or  religious  houses  appear  on  all  the  islands, 

coasters,  as  fiir  as  Stirling,  twentv-four  miles  The  towns  connected  with  the  river,  though  they, 

further  by  water,  though  only  four  by  land  in  a  in  general,  drive  a  brisk  trade,  are  principally 

direct  line,  as  already  observed.    The  tide  flows  small ;  for,  excepting  Stirling,  Alloa,  and  Leith, 

only  a  full  mile  above  Stirling.     The  direct  few  of  them  contain  3000  inliabitants.    Batteries 

course  of  this  river  is  scarcely  less  than  100  miles,  have  been  erected  on  different  parts  of  the  banks, 

and  its  sinuosities  do  not  occupy  a  shorter  space  as  also  on  the  island  of  Inchcolm,  for  the  pnr- 

than  200.  Its  depth  is  from  three  to  thirty-seven  pose  of  protecting  the  channel.     In  the  year 

fathoms,  or  more ;  the  bottom,  in  many  ur  per-  1774  it  was  proposed  to  render  the  Forth  navi- 

haps  most  places,  covered  with  sleach,  especially  gable  from  Stirling  bridge  to  Gartmore,  and  to 

al>ove  the  ferries. .  The  principal  tributary  rivers  cut  a  canal  in  a  straight  line  from  Stirling  to 

of  the  Forth  are  the  Goodie,  Teith,  and  Allan,  Alloa,  whereby  the  navigation  would  be  shortened 

above  Stirling  bridge ;  and,  below  it,  the  Devon,  from  twenty-four  miles  to  six.  At  a  later  period, 

Carron,  Avon,  Almond,  Leith,  Esk,  Leven,  Tyne,  namely,  in  1806,  a  project  was  entertained  of 

and  others :  these  chiefly  flow  into  the  river  on  excavating  a  tunnel  under  the  bed  of  the  river, 

the    south    shore.    A    navigable    canal,  com-  to  obviate  the   interruption  which  passengers 

iDcncing  near  Grangemouth,  communicates  with  experience  at  the  two  ferries,  and  elsewhere,  from 

the  Clyde.  occasional  stoims;  hut,  after  an  elaborate  survey, 

In  the  Forth  are  found  great  variety  and  abnn-  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

FORTIFICATION. 

FoBTiFiCATiOM.    The  origin  of  fortification  exercise :  they  afforded  sufficient  space  for  the 

-was  doubtless  that  principle  of  rapacity,  which  defenders  to  use  them  as  stations  for  attack,  and 

has  influenced  too  many  of  mankind  in  all  aires  they  were  crowned  by  other  and  smaller  works 

and  nations  to  invade  the  rights  and  properties  through  which  they  discharged  missiles.    Long 

of  those  whom  they  considered  weak  or  defence-  before  Rome  was  founded,  the  ancient  Grecians 

less.    In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  men  were  used  brick,  and  rubble  stone,  with  which  they 

dispersed  over  the  earth  in  separate  families,  as  built  a  vast  wall,  joining  Mount  Hymettus  to  the 

appears  in  the  records  of  the  Jews  and   Scythi-  city  of  Athens.    The  Babylonian  walls,  built  by 

ans,  and  they  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  Semiramis,  or,  as  others  state,  by  Belus,  were 

search  of  pasture  for  their  cattle.     But  families  thirty-two  feet  thick,  and  100  feet  high,  with 

soon  became  numerous,  and  formed  Urge  com-  towers  ten  feet  higher  built  upon  them,  cemented 

rounities   which  settled   in     one  place;   even  with  bitumen  or  asphaltus.    Those  of  Jerusalem 

before  the  deluge  *  the  earth  was  filled  with  vio-  seem  to  have  come  but  little  short  of  them,  since, 

lence/  and  towns  and  cities  arose.     It  was  now  in  the  siege  by  Titus,  all  the  Roman  batterine- 

found  necessary,  for  the  common  security,  to  rams,  joined  with  Roman  art  and  courage,  could 

surround  t^se  towns  with  walls,  and  the  first,  remove  but   four  stones   out  of  the  tower  of 

of  course,  were  of  the  simplest  construction  ;  Antonia  in  the  assault  of  a  whole  night, 
they  were  single,  and  perhaps  perforated.     Then        The  square  towers  at  first  used  would  suffi- 

they   urre  built   of  more  solid  materials ;  the  cienlly  protect  every  part  of  the  wall,  adjacen 

best   uru  of  masonry   were    here  called    in»o  V>  the  sides  of  these  towers.    But,  as  there  aU 
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ways  remained  one  of  the  faces  of  the  towers  tance  from  each  other,  as  are  those  still  to  beseea 
which  fronted  the  field  that  could  not  be  seen  at  Antwerp,  their  gorges  narrow,  and  their  flaoki 
from  any  other  part,  the  circular  form  was  early  and  faces  short.  For  the  iuFahable  piactioe 
preferred.  This  had  also  the  recommendation  then,  and  for  some  time  after  the  intrwiuctioa 
of  presenting  a  better  resistance  to  battering  of  them,  was  to  attack  the  curtains  and  not  the 
engmes.  Still  there  remained  parts  of  these  faces  of  the  bastions.  But  since  that  time  tber 
towers  unseen  and  incapable  of  being  defended ;  have  been  considerably  improved  and  enlarged, 
which  caused  a  second  change  in  their  figure,  and  are  now  arrived  to  that  degree  of  strength, 
i.  e.  they  made  them  square  as  before ;  but,  that  it  has  been  a  received  opinion,  that  the  art 
instead  of  presenting  a  mce  to  the  field  as  for-  of  fortification  is  at  its  heigm,  and  incapable  of 
merly,  they  presented  an  angle,  the  origin  of  our  being  carried  to  greater  perfection.  This,  how- 
modern  bastion;  and  thus  was  effected  such  a  ever,  Mr.  Glenie,  p.  9,  Military  Constructiooi 
disposition  of  the  works,  that  no  part  could  be  disputes,  and  M.  Camot  seemed  resolved,  a  few 
attacked  without  being  seen  or  defended  from  years  since,  to  confirm  his  opinions  as  to  ail 
some  other  part.     Ditches  were  added ;  and  past  methods. 

thus  remained  long  stationary  the  art  of  fbrtifi-  Offensive  fortification  is  a  term  impropoly 

cation :  indeed  until  the  invention  of  that  terri-  applied  to  the  besieging  and  taking  fortified 

ble  assailant  gunpowder.    This  entirely  changed  puces ;  it  is  said  further  to  teach  a  general  how 

the  mode  of  attack,  and  by  consequence  that  of  to  take  all  advantages  for  his  troops ;  the  manner 

defence.  of  encamping,  and  method  of  carrying  on  either 

In  the  hittory  of  fortification  we  find  this  a  regular  or  irregular  siege,  according  as  circnm- 

obvious  division,  and  we  need  not  take  back  the  stances  may  direct    It  may  with  much  greater 

modem  reader  beyond  the  period  of  this  cele-  propriety  be    called  the  war  of   sieges.    See 

brated  invention.  Sieges. 

When  the  besiegers  began  regularly  to  use  Fortification  has  been  sometimes  treated  of 

artillery,  it  became  requisite  that  the  besieged  under  the  terms  regnlar  and  irregular, 

should  also  employ  it ;  and,  to  furnish  room  for  Regular  fortification  is  that  which  u  erected 

this,  a  rati^fart  was  first  raised  behind  and  close  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  is  panicalariy 

to  the  main  wall  of  fortresseb :  the  towers  were  applied  to  a  construction  made  from  a  figure  or 

enlarged ;  and  the  smaller  walls  were  thickened  polygon,  which  has  all  its  sides  and  angles  equal, 

oy  parapeti  of  earth  behind,  so  as  to  secure  the  The  flanked  or  salient  angles  in  such  a  fortifica- 

besieged  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Uon  are  equal  to  one  another,  equally  distant 

For  a  length  of  time  fortified  towns  were  from  one  another,  and  are  each  of  them  at  the 

placed,  by  these  means,  in  a  situation  to  take  distance  of  about  that  of  serious  musket  shot 

their  frill  advantage   of  the  new  art  of  war.  from  the  flanks  which  defend  it.    For  an  irre- 

Sieges  were  by  no  means  diminished  in  their  gular  fortification  having  the  flanked  angles,  as 

ordinary  length :  a  wall  of  Magdebourg  is  re-  also  the  flanks  and  lines  of  defence,  uneqaal, 

corded  to  have  received  1550  cannon-shot,  in  the  may  be  constructed  from  the  sides  pf  a  regular 

early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  without  polygon,  as  well  as  from  those  of  an  irregular 

injury  to  it.    If  the  siege  of  an  important  place  polygon,  by  drawing  the  perpendiculars  to  the 

was  not  early  successful,  it  generally  terminated  regular  polygon  from  points  different  from  those 

in  the  loss  of  the  major  part  of  those  who  as-  of  their  oisections.    See  GUMm  General  BtiU 

saulted  it.  for.  Irregular  Camtruction. 

But  the  great  modem  proficient  in  this  art,  M.  irregular  fortification,  on    the    contiary,  is 

Vauban,  now  appeared,  and  effected  at  the  end  of  that  where  the  sides  and  angles  are  not  uniform, 

the  seventeenth  century  a  complete  revolution  in  equi-distant,  or  equal ;  which  is  owing  to  the 

it  He  invented  a  method  of  attack,  against  which  irregularity  of  the  ground,  vsdleys,  rivers,  hills, 

no  mode  of  defence  hitherto  adopted  has  been  &c. 

able  finally  to  stand ;  and  though,  during  the  Most  fortifications  are  a  mixture  of  regular 

latter  part  of  his  life,  he  applied  his  great  talents  and  irregular  works.    The  position  of  waters, 

also    to   3   system    of   defence,    upon   which  hills,  and  other  principal  geographical  featui^ 

Coehom,  Cormontainme,  and   others  as    we  of  a  site  of  ground,  previous  plans  adopted, 

shall  see  have  improved,  nothing  has  as  yet  fully  and  various  other  considerations   induce  the 

counteracted  the  mode  of  ricochet  firing  intro-  ablest  engineer  to  be  content  with  arriving  only 

duced  by  this  celebrated  commander   at  the  at  the  utmost  practical  regularity.    In  this  ar- 

siege  of  Ath.    We  shall  not  fiail,  in  the  sketch  tide,  therefore,  we  shall  pursue  the  main  dirisioos 

of  this  art  that  follows,  to  include  every  princi-  of  permanent  and  Jitld  fortification,  as  embra- 

pal  suggestion  that  has  been  made  on  this  sub-  cing  all  the  principal  topics  we  need  diKUtf* 

ject,  and«  among  others,  the  plan  of  M.  Camot,  and  shall  present  under  each  a  brief  sketch  of  w 

so  justly  celebrated  for  his  mathematical  skill  and  most  approved  systems  from  that  of  M.  Vauban 

military  talents.    But  we  have  completely  satis-  downwards.    We  shall  subjoin  a  few  obser^- 

fied  ourselves  that  the  vertical  fire  on  which  he  tions  on  the  mode  of  attacking  fortified  places, 

mainly  relies  is  a  chimera.  t>adt  r 

Modem  fortification  treats  of  the  plan  of  de-  rAtti  i. 

fence  now  used,  i.e.  turning  the  walls  into  ram-  OF  PERMANENT  FORTIFICATIONS. 

S arts,  and  square  and  round  towers  into  bastions,  g^^   I.— M.  Vaubah's  First  Systbm. 

efeuded  by  numerous  outworks;  all  which  are  ^,  „    ,              ,     ,    •  j  t..  j*  u-  ^^pcps- 

made  so  solid  that  they  cannot  be  beaten  down,  M.  Vauban  was  clearly  indebted  to  h»  p«^j 

but  by  the  continual  fire  of  batteries.     These  sor  in  this  art,  the  count  de  Pagan,  for  hugw^n 

bastions  at  first  were  small,  and  at  a  great  dis-  definitions  and  dispcsiUous,  especially  m  liis»™ 
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2 stem.  The  fonner  has  the  same  divisions  of 
e  art  into  little,  mean,  and  great  fortifications, 
&c.  But  his  line  of  defence  was  too  long  to 
allow  the  musquetry  fire  of  the  flanks  to  bear 
properly,  and  his  ravelins  were  too  small.  The 
large  size  of  his  orillons  was  also  objectionable, 
and  the  feces  of  his  cavaliers  were  not  flanked. 
Vauban  also  materially  improved  his  covert 
way.  His  first  system  adopted,  as  we  said.  Pagan's 
divisions  of  little,  mean,  and  great  fortification ; 
by  the  first  he  intended  the  construction  of  ci- 
tadels; by  mean  fortification,  that  of  all  sorts  of 
towns ;  and  by  great,  that  of  particular  and  im- 
portant places.  We  shall  give  the  construction 
of  the  mean  as  being  most  usefiil;  and  refer 
t>  the  table  hereafter  inserted  for  those  dimen- 
sions which  are  difierent  in  other  fortifications. 

Inscribe  in  a  circle  a  polygon  of  as  many 
sides  as  the  fortification  is  designed  to  have 
fronts ;  let  A  B,  fig.  1,  Fortification,  plate  I.  be 
one  of  the  sides  of  half  an  hexagon,  which  bi- 
sect by  the  perpendicular  C  D ;  divide  half  of 
it  A  C  into  nine  equal  parts,  and  one  of  these 
into  ten  others ;  then  these  divisions  will  serve 
as  a  scale  to  construct  all  parts  of  the  fortifica- 
tion, and  each  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  a  toise 
or  fethom,  that  is  six  French  feet ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  whole  side  A  B  is  supposed  to  be  180 
toises.  As  the  dividing  a  line  into  so  many  equal 
parts  is  very  troublesome,  it  is  much  easier  to 
have  a  scale  of  equal  parts  by  which  the  works 
m^  be  constructed. 

if,  therefore,  in  this  case,  the  raaius  is  taken 
equsd  to  180  toises,  and  the  circle  described  with 
that  radios  be  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  or 
the  radius  be  carried  six  times  round,  we  shall 
have  an  hexagon  inscribed ;  A  B  being  bisected 
by  the  perpendicular  C  D  as  before,  set  ofl*  thirty 
toises  nom  C  to  D,  and  draw  the  indefinite 
lines  A  D  G,  B  D  F ;  in  which  take  the  parts  A  £, 
B  H,  each  equal  to  fifty  toises ;  from  the  centre 
E  describe  an  arc  through  the  point  H,  meeting 
A  D  in  Gy  and  from  the  centre  H  describe  an 
arc  through  the  point  £,  meeting  B  D  in  F ;  or, 
which  is  the  same,  make  each  of  the  lines  £  G, 
II F,  equal  to  ^e  distance  £  H ;  then  the  lines 
joining  the  points  A,  B,  F,  G,  H,  B,  will  be  the 
principal  or  outline  of  die  front. 

If  tne  same  construction  be  performed  on  the 
other  sides  of  the  polygon,  we  shall  have  the  prin- 
cipal or  outline  of  the  whole  fortification.  If, 
with  a  radius  of  twenty  toises,  there  be  de- 
scribed circular  arcs,  from  the  ang:ular  points, 
B,A,M,T,  and  lines  drawn  from  the  oppo- 
site  angles,  £,  H,  &c.,  so  as  to  touch  uese 


arcs,  their  parts  a  6,  6  r,  &c.,  together  with  these 
arcs,  will  represent  the  outline  of  Uie  ditch. 

It  will  be  now  necessaiy  to  attend  to  the  fol- 
lowing Definition  of  Terms: — 1.  The  part, 
FEALN,  is  called  the  6fl*/i(m.  2.  AE,  AL, 
thejfacc*  of  the  bastion.  3.  E  F,  L  N,  the^anikj. 
4.  F  G,  the  curtain,  5.  F  N,  the  ^oree  of  the 
bastion.  6.  AG,  BF,  the  lines  of  defence.  7. 
A  B,  the  exterior  side  of  the  polygon.  8.  C  D, 
the  perpendicular,  9.  Any  line,  which  divides  a 
work  into  two  equal  parts,  is  called  the  capital 
of  that  work.  10.  o  6  c,  the  counterscarp  of  the 
ditch.  11.  A,  M,  X\i^  flanked  angles.  12.  H, 
E,  hy  the  angles  of  the  shoulder,  or  the  shoulder 
only.  13.  G,  F,  N,  the  angles  of  the  flank.  14. 
Any  angle  whose  point  turns  from  the  place  is 
called  ^saliant  angle,  such  as  AM:  and  any 
angle  whose  point  turns  towards  the  place,  re^ 
entering  angle,  such  as  6,  F,  N.  15.  If  two 
lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  principal  or  out- 
line, the  one  at  three  toises  aistauce,  and  the 
other  at  eight  from  it ;  then  the  space  v  ^  in- 
cluded between  the  principal  one  and  that  farthest 
distant,  is  called  tiie  rampart.  And  the  space 
XX,  contained  by  the  principal  line,  and  that 
near  to  it,  and  which  is  generally  stained  black, 
is  called  the  parapet.  16.  There  is  a  fine  line 
drawn  within  four  feet  of  the  parapet,  which  ex- 
presses a  step  called  banquette. 

N.  B.  All  works  have  a  parapet  of  three 
toises  thick,  and  a  rampart  of  eight  to  ten,  be- 
sides their  slopes. 

17.  The  rampart  is  ele\'ated  more  or  less  above 
the  level  of  the  place,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
particular  constructions  of  engineers. 

18.  The  parapet  is  a  part  of  the  rampart  ele- 
vated from  six  to  seven  feet  and  a  half  above 
the  rest,  in  order  to  cover  the  troops  which  are 
drawn  up  there  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  a 
siege;  and  the  banquette  is  two  or  three  feet 
higher  than  the  rampart,  or  about  four  feet  lower 
than  the  parapet;  so  that  when  the  troops  stand 
upon  it,  they  may  just  be  able  to  fire  over  the 
parapet. 

19.  The  body  of  the  place,  is  all  that  which  is 
contained  within  the  nrst  rampart ;  for  which 
reason  it  is  often  said  to  construct  the  body  of 
the  place ;  which  means,  properly,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bastions  and  curtains. 

20.  All  the  works  which  are  constructed  be- 
yond the  ditch  before  the  body  of  the  place  are 
called  outworks, 

M.  Vauban  gives  the  following  Table  of  Di- 
mensions : — 


Forts. 

Little  fortification. 

Mean. 

Great. 

Sides  of  polygons  . 

80 
10 
22 
25 

90 
11 
25 
28 

100 

m 

28 
30 

110 
14 
30 
35 

120 
15 
33 
38 

130 
16 

140 
20 

150 
21 
42 
50 

160 
23 
45 

50 

170 
25 
47 
52 

180 
30 
50 
55 

190 
31 
53 

200 
25 
55 

260 
32 
60 
70 

Perpendiculars  .    , 

Faces  of  bastions   . 

35 
40 

40 
45 

■ 
!  Capital  of  ravelin  . 

55 

60 

Vol.  IX. 
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an  the  first  Tertical  cohimn  are  the  nambers  laliant  angle;   as  likewise  all  ditches  are  in 

expressing  the  lengths  of  the  exterior  sides  from  general. 

eighty  to  260.    In  the  second,  the  perpendiculars  When  the  ravelins  are  made  with  flanks,  as  in 

answering  to  these  sides.     In  the  third,  the  plate  I.  fig.  3,  the  faces  should  terminate  on  tho^e 

lengths  of  the  faces  of  bastions ;   and  in  the  of  the   bastions,  at  least  five  toises  from  tfie 

fourth,  the  lengths  of  the  capitals  of  the  ravelins,  shoulders.    The  flanks  are  made  by  setting  otf 

The  forts  are  mostly,  if  not  always,  squares :  ten  toises  from  the  extremities  of  the  faces,  from 
for  which  reason,  the  perpendiculars  are  made  fioh^  and  from  m  to  /;  and  from  the  points 
one-eighth  of  the  exterior  sides ;  because,  if  they  A,  /,  the  flanks  hkylpfBie  drawn  parallel  to  the 
were  more,  the  gorges  of  the  bastions  would  be-  ^P|]^^  L  O  of  the  ravelin, 
come  too  narrow.  There  are  sometimes  redoubts  made  in  the  ra- 
in the  little  fortification  or  citadels,  chiefly  velin,  such  as  in  fig.  2,  which  is  done  by  setting 
.pentagons,  the  perpendiculars  are  maide  one-  ofi*  sixteen  toises  from  the  extremities  of  the  faces 
seventh  of  the  exterior  side.  In  mean  fortifica-  on  the  semi-gorges  from  N  to  A,  and  from  M  to 
tion,  from  any  number  of  sides  to  an  hexagon  up-  a  ;  and  from  the  points  6,  a,  the  faces  art;  drawn 
wards  is  used ;  and  the  great  is  seldom  used  but  parallel  to  those  of  the  ravelin ;  the  ditch  before 
in  an  irregular  fortification,  where  there  are  some  the  redoubts  is  six  toises,  and  its  counterscarp 
sides  that  cannot  be  made  less  without  much  ex-  parallel  to  the  faces. 

pense;  or  in  a  town  which  lies  near  a  great  OfTenaillet. — ^A  tenaille  is  a  work  made  in  the 

river,  where  the  side  next  the  river  is  made  from  ditch  before  the  curtains ;  the  parapet  is  only 

200  to  260  toises ;   and,  as  that  side  is  less  ex-  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  level  ground  of 

posed  to  be  attacked  than  any  other,  the  per-  the  ravelin.    There  are  three  different  sorts ;  the 

peiidicular  is  made  shorter,  which  saves  much  first  are  those,  as  in  fig.  4,  which  are  made  in  the 

expense.  direction  of  the  lines  of  defence,  leaving  a  pa»- 

The  faces  of  the  bastions  are  all  two-sevenths  of  sage  of  five  toises  between  their  extremities  and 

the  exterior  sides,  or  nearly  so,  because  the  frac-  the  flanks  of  the  bastions,  as  likewise  another  of 

tions  are  neglected.  two  in  the  middle  for  a  bridge  of  communication 

In  general,  in  all  squares,  the  perpendicular  to  the  ravelin, 

is  one-eighth  of  the  exterior  side,  and  all  penta-  The  second  sort  are  as  those  in  fig.  5.    Their 

gons  one-seventh,  and  in  all  the  rest  upwards  faces  are   in  the   lines  of  defence,  and  sixteen 

of  one-sixth.  toises  long,  besides  the  passage  of  three  toises 

Of  the  Comtruction  of  OrUlons  and  retired  between  them  and  the  flanks  of  the  bastion ; 

Flanh. — Describe  the  front  M  P  Q  R  S  T  as  be-  their  flanks  are  found  by  describing  arcs  from 

fore,  and  divide  the  flank  into  three  equal  parts,  one  shoulder  of  the  tenaille  as  centre  through  the 

of  which  suppose  Sr  to  be  one ;  from  the  op-  other,  or  on  which  are  set  ten  toises  for  the  flanks 

posite  flanked  angle  M  draw  a  line  Mr,  m  desired. 

which  take  the  part  m  r  of  five  toises ;  take  like-  The  third  sort  are  those  as  in  fig.  6.    Their 

wise  R  It  in  the  line  of  defence  M  R,  produced  faces  are  sixteen  toises,  as  in  the  second  sort, 

equal  to  five  toises,  and  join  nm,  upon  which  as  and  the  flanks  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  bas- 

a  base  describe  the  equilateral  triangle  npm,  tions. 

and  from  the  angle  p,  opposite  to  the  base  as  The  use  of  tenailles,  in  general,  is  to  defend 

centre,  is  described  the  circular  flank  n  m.    And  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  by  a  grazing  fire,  as  like- 

if  S  r  be  bisected  by  the  perpendicular  1,  2,  and  wise  the  level  ground  of  the  ravelin,  and  espe- 

another  be   erected  upon   the   face  ST,  at  S,  cially  the  ditch  before  the  redoubt  within  the 

the  intersection  2  of  these  two  perpendiculars  ravelin,  which  can  be  defended  from  no  v^ere 

will  be  the  centre  of  the  arc  which  forms  the  else  so  well  as  from  them, 

orillon.  The  first  sort  do  not  defend  the  ditch  so  well 

The  orillons  are  very  useful  in  covering  the  as  the  others,  as  being  too  oblique  a  defence ; 

retired  flanks,  which  cannot  be  seen  but  directly  but,  as  they  are  not  subject  to  be  enfiladed,  M. 

in  the  front ;  and,  as  these  orillons  are  round,  Vauban  generally  preferred  them  in  the  fortify- 

tliey  cannot  be  so  eas.ly  destroyed  as  they  would  ing  of  places,  as  in  the  citadel  of  Lille,  at  Lau- 

be  if  they  weie  of  any  other  figure.  dan.  New  Brisac,  and  in  many  other  places. 

Of  the  Corutructionof  Ravelins  or  Half-moans, —  The  second  sort  defend  the  ditch  much  better 

Fig.  2.  Set  off  fifty-five  toises,  from  the  re-enter-  than  the  first,  and  add  a  low  flank  to  those  of  the 

ing  angle  O  of  the  counterscarp,  on  the  capital  bastions ;  but,  as  these  flanks  are  liable  to  be  en- 

OL,  or  on  the  perpendicular  produced;   and  filaded,  they  have  not  been  much  put  in  practice, 

from  the  point  L  araw  lines  to  the  shoulder  A  B ;  Tliis  defect  might  however  be  remedied,  by  ma- 

whose  parts  L  M,  L  N,  terminated  by  the  coun-  king  them  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  extremities 

terscarp,  will  be  the  fieices,  and  M  O,  O  N,  the  of  Uie  parapets  of  the  opposite  ravelins,  or  by 

semi-gorges  of  the  ravelin  required.    This  is  Mr.  some  otner  work. 

Vauban*8  method  of  constructing  ravelins,  ao-  As  to  the  third  sort,  they  have  the  same  ad- 
cording  to  some  authors :  others  say  the  faces  of  vantage  as  the  second,  and  are  likewise  liable 
the  ravelin  should  terminate  on  those  of  the  has-  to  the  same  objections ;  for  which  reason^  they 
tions  within  three  toises  of  the  shoulders ;  which  may  be  used  with  the  same  precautions  whic^ 
seems  to  be  the  best  way,  for  these  ravelins  have  been  mentioned  in  the  second, 
cover  the  flanks  much  better  than  the  others.  Tenailles  are  esteemed  so  necessary,  that  there 

The  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  twelve  toises,  is  hardly  any  place  fortified  without  tiiem ;  and 

its  counterscarp  parallel  to  the  faces  of  tlie  rave-  with  reason  :  tor,  when  the  ditch  is  dry,  the  part 

linsy  and  is  made  in  a  circular  arc,  before  the  behind  the  tenailles  serves  as  a  place  of  arms 
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firom  which  the  troops  may  sally,  and  destroy  the  Of  Countergwirdt. — Fig.  10, 1 1.  When  the 
works  of  the  enemy  and  the  ditch,  oppose  their  counterguard  is  placed  before  the  ravelin,  set  off 
descent,  and  retire  with  safety;  ana  the  com-  forty  toises  on  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  from  the 
mtmication  from  the  body  of  the  place  to  the  saliant  angle  A  to  the  sdiaat  angle  B,  of  the 
ravelin  becomes  easy  and  secure,  which  is  a  great  counterguard ;  and  ten  from  C  to  D,  on  the 
advantage ;  for  by  that  means  the  ravelin  may  counterscarp  of  the  ditch, 
be  a  much  better  defence,  as  it  can  be  supplied  When  the  counterguard  is  before  the  bastion, 
with  troops  and  necessaries  at  any  time.  And,  such  as  in  fig.  2,  its  saliant  angle  F  is  fifty  toisos 
if  the  ditch  is  wet,  they  serve  as  harbours  for  from  the  saliant  angle  £  of  the  bastion,  and  the 
boats,  which  may  carry  out  armed  men  to  op*  breath  near  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin  ten  toises  as 
pose  the  passage  over  the  ditch  whenever  they    before. 

please ;  and  the  communication  from  the  tenailles        The  ditch  before  the  counterguards  is  twelve 
to  the  ravelin  becomes  likewise  much  easier  than    toises,  and  its  counterscarp  parallel  to  the  jfiices. 
it  would  be  without  them.  Counteij^uards  are  made  oefore  the  ravelin  on 

Of  Luntttet, — ^Fig.  7,  plate  I.  Lunettes  are  tome  particular  occasions  only ;  but  aie  fre- 
placed^on  both  sides  of  the  ravelin,  such  as  B,  to  quently  constructed  before  the  bastions,  as  co- 
increase  the  strength  of  a  place :  they  are  con-  vering  the  flanks  wonderfully  well.  Some  au- 
structed  by  bisecting  the  faces  of  the  ravelin  with  thors,  as  Mr.  Blondel  and  Mr.  Coehom,  will 
the  perpendicular  LN;  on  which  is  set  off  thirty  have  them  much  narrower  than  they  are  here, 
toises  from  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch,  for  one  Of  Hom-'VHn'kt. — Fig.  12,  plate  (.  Produce 
of  its  fiices ;  the  other  face,  P  N,  is  found  by  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  beyond  the  saliant 
making  the  semi-gorge,  T  P,  of  twenty-five  angle  A,  at  a  distance  A  B  of  about  eighty  toises 
toises;  the  ditch  before  the  lunettes  is  twelve  draw  DBE  at  right  angles  toAB;  in  which 
toises,  the  parapet  three,  and  the  rampart  eight,  take  B  D,  B  £,  each  equal  to  fifty-five  toises ; 
as  in  the  ravelin.  and  on  the  exterior  side,  D  £,  trace  a  front  of  a 

There  is  sometimes  anotner  work  made  to  co-  polygon  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  body 
ver  the  saliant  angle  of  the  ravelin,  such  as  A,  of  the  place,  making  the  perpendicular  B  F  ten 
called  the  bonnet,  whose  &ces  are  parallel  to  toises,  and  the  faces  thirty, 
those  of  the  ravelin,  and  when  produced  bisect  The  branches  D  a,  £6,  of  the  horn-work,  when 
those  of  the,  lunettes ;  the  ditch  before  is  ten  produced,  terminate  on  the  fiices  of  the  bastions, 
toises.  within  five  toises  of  the  shoulders.    The  ditch  of 

There  are  likewise  lunettes,  such  as  D  in  fig.    the  horn-work  is  twelve  toises,  and  its  counter- 
8,  whose  frkces  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  those    scarp  parallel  to  the  branches ;  and  in  the  front 
of  the  ravelin,  within  a  third  part  from  the  saliant    terminates  at  the  shoulders,  in  the  same  manner 
angle ;  and  their  semi-gorges  are  only  twenty    as  the  great  ditch  before  the  bastions, 
toises.  The  capital  of  the  ravelin  before  the  front  of 

These  kinds  of  works  may  make  a  good  de»    the  horn-work  is, thirty-five  toises,  and  the  faces 
fence,  at  no  very  great  cost ;  for,  as  they  are  so    terminate  on  the  shoulders,  or  rather  two  or 
near  the  ravelin,  S\e  communication  with  it  is    three  toises  beyond  them :  and  the  ditch  before 
very  easy,  and  one  cannot  well  be  maintained    the  ravelin  is  eight  toises. 
till  they  are  all  three  taken.  Retrenchments  are  sometimes  made  within 

Of  Tenaillaas. — Fig.  9,  plate  I.  Produce  the  the  horn-works,  such  as  S,  S;  which  are  con- 
faces  of  the  ravelin  beyond  the  counterscarp  of  structed  by  erecting  perpendiculars  to  the  faces 
the  ditch,  at  a  distance  M  N  of  thirty  toises,  and  of  the  ravelins,  within  twenty-five  toises  of  their 
take  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  great  ditch  fif-  extremities.  This  retrenchment,  like  all  others, 
teen  toises  from  the  re-entering  angle  pioq,  and  has  a  parapet  turfed  only  with  a  berm  of  eight 
draw  N  9 ;  then  9  N  M  p  will  be  the  tenailles  re-  feet  before  it ;  as  likewise  a  ditch  from  three  to 
quired ;  its  ditch  is  twelve  toises,  that  is,  the    five  toises  broad. 

same  as  that  of  the  ravelin.  Sometimes  a  retired  Fig.  13.  When  a  horn-work  is  made  before 
battery  is  made  in  the  front  of  the  tenaillons,  as  the  bastion,  the  distance  D  L  of  the  front  from 
in  B;  this  battery  is  ten  toises  from  the  front  the  saliant  angle  of  the  bastion  is  100  toises, 
to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  fifteen  toises  long.  and  the  branches  terminate  on  the  faces  of  the 
Retrenchments  are  commonly  made  in  the  adjacent  ravelins  within  five  toises  from  their 
tenaillons,  such  as  O ;  their  parapets  are  paral-  extremities ;  all  the  rest  is  the  same  as  before, 
lei  to  the  fronts  M  N,  and  bisect  the  side  9  N ;  ()f  Crown^works. — From  the  saliant  angle.  A, 
the  ditch  before  the  retrenchment  is  three  toises;  fig.  1,  plate  II.  of  the  ravelin,  as  a  centre,  de- 
and  there  is  a  banquette  before  the  parapet  next  scribe  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  about 
to  the  ditch  of  about  eight  feet,  Qallea  berm  ;  120  toises,  cutting  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  pro- 
which  serves  to  prevent  the  earth  of  the  parapet  duced  at  C ;  from  the  point  C,  set  off  the  cords 
which  seldom  has  any  revetment  from  falling  into  C  B,  C  F,  each  of  them  equal  to  1 10  toises ;  and 
the  ditch.  OQ  each  of  which,  as  an  exterior  side,  construct 

The  ravelin,  before  which  tenaillons  are  con-  a  front  of  polygon  of  the  same  dimensions  as  in 
structed,  must  have  its  saliant  angle  much  the  horn-work ;  that  is,  the  perpendicular  should 
greater  than  the  former  construction  m^es  them ;  be  eighteen  toises,  the  faces  thirty,  and  the 
otherwise  the  saliant  angles  of  the  tenaillons  branches  terminate  on  the  frices  of  the  bastions 
become  too  acute ;  for  which  reason  we  made  within  lwent)r-five  toises  of  the  shoulders, 
the  capital  of  this  ravelin  forty-five  toises,  and  The  ditch  is  twelve  toises,  the  capital  of  the 
the  faces  terminate  within  Aree  toises  of  the  ravelins  thirty-five,  and  its  ditch  eignt;  that  is, 
shoulders.  the  sanie  as  in  the  liom-work. 

2  G2 
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Sometimes  the  crown-ivork  is  made  before  the  like  a  ravcHny  with  flanks  placed  beyond  the 

bastions,  as  in  fig.  2.    The  arc  is  described  from  glacis,  such  as  B;  they  are  made  to  occupy  some 

the  saliant  angle  A  of  the  bastion,  with  a  radius  spot  of  ground  which^might  be  advantageous  to 

of  120  toises  as  befd^ ;  and  the  branches  ter-  the  besiegers ;  likewise  to  oblige  the  enemy  to 

minateonthefacesof  the  adjacent  ravelins  within  open  their  trenches  farther  off  than  they  would 

twenty-five  toises  of  their  extremities :  the  rest  do  otherwise.  The  distance  from  the  coveit-way 

of  the  dimensions  and  constructions  are  the  same  ought  not  to  exceed  120  toises,  that  it  may  be 

as  before.  defended  by  musket-shot  from  thence. 

Horn-works,  as   well  as  crown-works,    are        The  gorge,  a  6,  is  forty  toises;  the  flanks,  ac^ 

never  made  but  when  a  large  spot  of  groundfialls  6/,  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  gorge,  ten ; 

beyond  the  fortification,  which  might  be  ad  van-  and  the  faces  c  d^fd,  thirty :  the  ditch  before  it 

tageous  to  an  enemy  in  a  siege,  or  to  cover  some  is  six  toises,  ending  in  slopes  at  both  ends;  the 

gate  or  entrance  into  a  town.  covert-way  four ;  the  branches  of  the  covert- 

Of  Covert'VHnft  and   GlaeU, — These  are  es-  way  are  forty-two  toises  long,  or  thereabouts ; 

teemed  some  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  the  fiices  of  the  places  of  arms  y,  y,  which  are 

modem  fortification  ;  and  it  is  certain  the  taking  perpendicular  to  the  branches,  ten ;  and  the  other, 

the  covert-way,  when  it  is  in  good  condition  and  which  is  parallel  to  them,  fourteen, 
well  defended,  is  generally  the  most  bloody  ac-        The  communication  from  the  covert-way  into 

tion  of  the  siege.    After  having  constructed  the  the  redoubt,  is  five  or  six  toises  wide :  a  traverse 

body  of  the  place,  and  all  the  outworks  which  is  made  just  at  the  entrance,  and  another  in  the 

are  thought  necessary,  lines  are  drawn  parallel  middle  when  ii  is  pretty  long.    The  parapets 

to  the  utmost  counterscarp  of  the  ditches,  at  six  of  this  communication  terminate  in  a  slope  or 

toises  distant  from  it ;  and  the  space  m  n,  m  n,  glacis. 

included  between  that  line  and  the  counterscarp,        If  these  redoubts  are  above  fifty  toises  distant 

will  be  the  covert-way  required.  from  the  covertrwav,  the  besiegers  carry  their 

Fig.  3.    There  is  in  every  re-entering  angle  trenches  round,  and  enter  through  the  gorge ; 

of  the  counterscarp  a  place  of  arms,  m;  which  by  which  means  the  troops  that  are  in  them  are 

is  found  by  setting  off  twenty  toises  from  the  r»-  made  prisoners  of  war,  if  they  do  not  retire 

entering  and  angle  a,  on  both  sides  from  a  to  6,  betimes ;  to  prevent  which  some  other  outworks 

and  from  «  to  c :  and  from  the  points  6  c,  as  should  be  made  to  support  them, 
centres,  arcs  are  described  with  a  radius  of        Of  Second  Ditches  Jnd  Covert-wc^. — Plate  II. 

twenty-five  toises,  so  as  to  intersect  each  other  in  fig.  4.    When  the  ground  is  low,  and  water  to 

d;  then  the  lines  drawn  from  this  intersection  be  found,  there  is  often  a  ditch  about  ten  or  twelve 

to  the  point  b,  c,  will  be  the  fiices  of  the  places  toises  made  round  the  glacis ;  and  opposite  to 

of  arms.  the  places  of  arms  are  constructed  lunettes,  be- 

If  lines  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  lines  which  yond  the  ditch :  such  as  D,  whose  breadth  on 

terminate  thejcovert-way,  and  the  places  of  arms,  tlie  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  is  ten  toises,  from 

It  twenty  toises  distant  from  them,  the  space  x,  6  to  a,  and  from  cto  d;  and  the  fiices  a  L,  d  L, 

r,  X,  between  these  lines  and  those  which  termi-  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  places  of  arms ;  the 

nate  the  covert-way,  will  be  the  glacis.  ditch  before  them  is  from  eight  to  ten  toises 

At  the  extremities  of  the  places  of  arms  are  wide, 
traverses  made,  such  as  v,  v,  which  serve  to  en-       The  second  covert-way  is  four  toises,  the  semi 

close  them;  these  traverses  are  three  toises  thick,  gorges  of  the  places  of  arms,  m,  about  fifteeen, 

and  as  long  as  the  covert-way  is  broad,  and  a  and  the,  faces  perpendicular  to  the  counterscrap ; 

passage  is  cut  in  the  glacis  round  them,  of  about  the  second  glacis  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  toises 

six  or  eight  feet,  in  order  to  have 'a  free  commu-  broad.    This  second  covert- way  has  traverses 

nication  with  the  rest  of  the  covert-way.  every  where  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first. 

There  are  also  traverses  of  the  same  dimensions        Of  ProJUes,-^A  profile  is  the  representation 

before  every  saliant  angle  of  the  bastion  and  out-  of  a  vertical  section  of  a  work ;  it  serves  to  show 

works,  and  are  in  the  same  direction  as  the  fiices  those  dimensions  which  cannot  be  represented 

of  those  works  produced  ;  and  the  thickness  lies  in  plans,  and  is  necessary  in  the  builaing  of  a 

at  the  same  side  as  the  parapets.  fortification.    Profiles  are  generally  constructed 

The  passages  round  these  last  traverses  are  upon  thirty  feet  to  an  inch.  It  would  be  endless 

likewise  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide.  to  describe  all  their  particular  dimensions ;  we 

In  each  place  of  arms  are  two  sally  ports,  i,jr,  shall,  therefore,  lay  down  the  principal  rules 

which  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  for  Uie  troops  only,  given  by  M.  Vauban,  on  this  subject, 
to  sally  out :  in  time  of  a  siege  they  are  shut  up,        1.  Every  work  ought  to  l>e  at  least  six  feet 

with  barriers  of  gates.  higher  than  that  before  it,  so  that  it  may  com- 

Of  Arrows  and  Detached  Redoubts. — An  arrow  mand  those  before  it ;  that  is,  that  the  garrison 

is  a  work  made  before  the  saliant  angles  of  the  may  fire  from  all  the  works  at  the  same  lime, 

glacis,  such  as  A,  fig.  3.     It  is  eomposed  of  a  with  great  and  small  arms,  at  the  besiegers  in 

parapet  of  three  toises  thick,  and  forty  long ;  and  their  aproaches.     Several  authors,  however,  ob- 

the  ditch  before  it  five  toises,  terminating  in  a  ject  against  it.  Fqr,  say  they,  if  you  can  discover 

slope  at  both  ends.      The  communication  from  the  enemy  from  all  the  works,  they  can  discover, 

the  covert-way  into  these  arrows  is  four  or  five  by  the  same  reason,  all  the  works  from  their 

toises  vnde ;   and  there  is  a  traverse,  r,  at  the  batteries ;  so  that  they  may  destroy  them  wuh- 

entrance,  of  three  toises  thick,  with  a  passage  of  out  being  obliged  to  change  their  situation,  and 

six  or  eight  feet  round  it.  thereby  dismount  all  the  guns  of  the  place  before 

A  detached  redoubt  is  a  kind  of  work  much  they  come  near  it.   But,  if  all  the  works  were  ot 
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(liesmeheight,tho«withincaQnotbedestroyed  Sect  II.-Of  the  Second  and  Third  Systems 
till  such  time  as  those  before  them  are  taken :  of  M.  Vauban. 
guns  might  be  placed  in  the  covert-way  and  out- 
works to  obstruct  the  enemy's  approach ;  and,  M.  Vauban's  Second  and  Third  Systems  were 
*  when  they  come  near  the  place,  tney  mig^t  be  chiefly  designed,  as  we  have  stated,  to  protect  the 
transported  into  the  inner  works ;  and,  as  the  besieged  from  the  ricochet  fire  of  his  own  inven- 
body  of  the  place  would  be  much  lower,  the  ex-  tioo,  and  to  improve  the  near  defence.    To  ac- 
peose  woula  be  considerably  diminished.    It  complish  these  and  some  minor  purposes,  he 
should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  when  composed  the  body  of  the  plan  of  works  which 
works  are  low,  they  are  easily  enfiladed  by  the  resemble  small  bastions,  and  are  called  tower- 
ricochet  batteries,  though  this  might  be  partly  ba$tiont.    His  second  method  is  thus  exemplified, 
prevented    by  making  the  parapets  near  the  He  begins  his  construction  inwards,  and  fortifies 
saJiant  angles*  for  the  space  of  eight  toises  on  outwards,  which  is  found  a  very  convenient  plan 
each  side,  five  or  six  feet  higher  tlum  the  rest  of  for  improving  a  place, 
the  works.  Let  A  B,  Plate  III.  fig.  2,  be  the  interior  side 

2.  The  covert-way  should  be  lower  than  the  of  an  hexagon  of  120  toises,  some  authors  will 
level  ground,  otherwise  the  body  of  the  place  have  it  130,  and  say  that  they  are  so  at  Landau, 
must  be  raised  very  high,  especially  where  there  draw  AC,  BD,  from  the  centre  through  the  ex- 
arc  several  outworks :  this  is  to  b«  understood  tremities  of  the  sides ;  set  off  six  toises  from  A 
only  when  the  works  exceed  each  other  in  height,  to  b,  and  from  B  to  c ;  through  the  points  b  and 
otherwise  it  need  not  be  below  the  level.  c,  draw  lines  at  right  angles  to  AB,  from  the 

3.  The  bases  of  all  inward  slopes  of  earth  point  6  set  off  six  toises  to  /outwards,  and  four 
should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  height,  if  not  from  6  to  d  inwards;  and  firom  the  points  y,d, 
more.  draw  perpendiculars/ r,  d  n,  to  the  capital  AC ; 

4.  The  bases  of  all  outward  slopes  of  earth,  then,  if  r  £  is  made  equal  to  r/,  the  point  E  will 
twi>-thirds  of  their  heights.  be  the  saliant  angle  of  the  tower  bastion ;  and  E 

5.  The  slopes  of  all  walls  or  revetments  should  fdn  half  that  tower. 

be  one-fifth  of  their  height ;  or  one-sixth  might.  If  in  the  capitals  there  be  taken  from  the  sali- 

perhaps,  be  sufficient;  the  height  of  a  wall  is  ant  angles   of  the  tower-bastions,  the  distances 

estimated  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  not  £  C,   F  D,  each  of  forty  toises,  the  points  C  and 

firom  the  beginning  of  its  foundation.  D  will  be  the  saliant  angles  of  the  counterguards 

6.  The  slopes  of  all  parapets  and  traverses  before  the  towers;  from  the  points  C  and  D 
are  one-sixth  of  tbeir  breadth ;  that  is,  three  feet  draw  the  lines  of  defence  C  c,  D  6,  to  the  pointy 
towards  the  field,  or  the  inside,  where  the  ban-  where  the  flanks   of  the   towers  cut  the   cur 
quettes  should  be  three  feet  higher  than  the  out-  tain ;  and  which  set  off  fifty-six  toises  for  the 
side.  faces  of  the  counterguards ;  the  flanks  are  found 

7.  When  the  revetment  of  a  rampart  goes  as  in  the  first  method,  and  likewise  the  tenailles. 
quae  up  to  the  top,  four  feet  of  the  upper  part  The  ditch  before  the  saliant  angles  of  the  towers 
is  a  vertical  wall  of  three  feet  thick,  witn  a  square  is  six  toises,  and  its  counterscarp  drawn  to  the 
stone  at  the  top  of  it  projecting  six  inches ;  and  extremities  of  the  flanks  of  the  counterguards ; 
a  circular  one  below,  or  where  the  slope  begins,  the  right  line  which  joins  tlie  ends  of  these  flanks 
of  eight  or  ten  inches  diameter ;  they  go  quite  will  determine  the  inside  of  the  tenailles. 

round  the  rampart,  and  the  circular  projection  The  ditch  before  the  counterguards  b  twelve 

is  called  the  cordon.    Where  the  straight  part  toises  at  the  saliant  angles,  and  the  counterscarp 

of  the  wall  ends,  and  the  slope  begins,  the  wall  is  drawn  to  the  opposite  shoulders  in  the  same 

is  always  made  five  feet  thick ;  and  the  counter-  manner  as  in  the  first  method, 

forts  or  buttresses  reach  no  higher  than  that  place.  The  capital  of  the  ravelin  is  forty-five  toises ; 

8.  When  the  rampart  is  partly  walled  and  its  faces,  when  produced,  terminate  on  those  of 
partly  turfed,  then  one-fifth  of  the  height  which  the  counterguar^,  within  ten  toises  of  the  shoul- 
is  turfed  must  be  added  to  five  feet,  to  get  tlie  ders ;  ten  toises  are  cut  off  from  the  faces  by 
thickness  of  the  wall  above.  And,  having  the  the  flanks  which  are  parallel  to  the  capital  as 
thickness  of  any  wall  above,  by  adding  one-fifth  usual. 

of  its  height  m>m  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  the  The  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  ten  toises,  the 

sum  will  be  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  covert-way  five,  the  semi-gorges  of  the  places 

hottom ;  but,  if  a  sixth  part  is  only  taken  for  the  of  arms  twelve,  the  faces  seventeen,  and  the 

slope,  then  a  sixth  part  must  be  added.  glacis  twenty. 

For  instance,  suppose  a  rampart  of  thirty  feet  The  following  is  the  construction  of  M.  Vau- 

high  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  that  ten  ban's  third  method,  according  to  his  plan  of 

of  these  are  to  be  turfed,  then  the  fifth  part  of  ten,  New-Brisach.    This  method  is  applied  to  an  oc- 

which  is  two,  added  to  five,  gives  seven  for  the  tagon, whose  exteriorside,  AB  fig.  3,  is  180  toises, 

wall  above  ;  and  as  this  wall  is  twenty  feet  high,  the  perpendicular  C  D  thirty ;  the  faces  A  K, 

the  fifth  of  which  is  added  four,  and  four  to  the  BL,  of  the  counterguards  sixty;  the  flanks  LN, 

ihickoess  seven  above,  gives  eleven  for  the  thick-  K  M,  are  found  by  setting  off  twenty-two  toises, 

nesi   near  the   foundation.     Plate  III.  fig.  1,  as  chords  to  the  arcs  described  from  the  opposite 

represents,  in    military  perspective,  the  profiles  shoulders  as  centres ;  from  the  extremities  of  the 

of  the  body  of  a  place,  the  ravelin  and  covert-  flanks  a  line  is  drawn,  which  vrill  be  parallel  to 

way  :  which  gives  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  the  exterior  side  AB,  meeting  the  capitals  A£, 

Iw  a  profile,  and  from  which  those  of  all  other  B  F,  of  the  counterguards  at  G  and  H ;    this 

works  may  be  easily  conceived.  line   terminates  the  inside  of  the  tenaille,  as 
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■ikewise  the  saliant  angles  G,  H,  of  the  tower-  Hkewiae  disposed  the  coveit-'vrays  and  dry  ditcbn 

bastions.  in  such  a  manner  that  the  besieger,  not  being  able 

If  £F  be  drawn  parallel  to  G  H,  and  at  nine  to  dig  the  ground  deeper  than  about  one  foot  with- 

toises  distant  from  it,  the  intersections  £,F,  with  out  finding  water,  may  be  obliged  to  'xjnyey  to 

the  capitals  of  the  counterguards,  will  be  the  the  spot  the  requisite  materials  for  his  lodgments 

centres  of  the  towers ;  from  which  set  off  seven  and  the  passage  of  the  ditches  in  question.    But 

toises  from  £  to  a  for  the  semi-gorges,  and  draw  this  disposition,  as  well  as  the  combined  use  that 

the  flanks  6  c  through  the  extremities  of  these  Coehom  makes  ofwet  and  dry  ditches,  and  which 

semi-gorges  perpendicular  to  the  line  £F;  these  forms  an  essential  part  of  his  nrstems,  evidently 

flanks  are  four  toises  inwards  from  a  to  r,  and  requires  that  the  fortifications  shouKl  be  erected 

five  outwards  from  a  to  6 :  the  &ces  6  G  are  in  aquatic  ground,  as  he  supposes  them  to  be. 

drawn  from  the  point  6  to  tne  point  G,  and  the  We  shall  therefore  only  advert  to  their  principal 

lines  joining  the  mside  of  the  flanks  at  ihe  end  of  and  more  general  features, 

four  toises  will  complete  the  towers.  In   his  first  system,  Coehom  supposes  the 

The  ditch  is  six  toises  before  the  saliant  angle  polygon  to  be  a  regular  hexagon,  and  that  the 

o^  the  towers,  and  its  counterscarp  meets  the  line  sur&ce  of  the  veater  is  but  four  feet  lower  than 

G  H,  within  ten  toises  of  the  extremities  M,  N,  of  the  ground, 

the  flanks  of  the  counterguards.  Let  therefore  the  inteiior  side,  AB  plate  IV. 

If  from  the  point  n,  where  the  line  £F  inter-  fig.  1,  of  an  hexagon  be  150  toises,  take  AC,  BD, 

sects  the  perpendicular  C  D  produced,  you  set  each  equal  to  thirty-nine>  and  the  capitals  A  £, 

off  five  toises  to  the  point  r,  and  the  lines  of  de-  B  F,  each  of  eighty;  and  AG,   BH,  of  forty; 

fence  are  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  semi-  from  the  points  £,F,  draw  the  lines  of  defence 

gorges   a  of  the  towers  through  this  point  r:  through  the  points  D,  C ;  and  through  the  points 

then  ihe  flanks  of  the  counterguards  produced  G,H,  lines  parallel  to  £'D,  FC;  in  which  take 

will  determine  the  little  flanks  p,  q,  of  tne  inside  G  I,  H  K,  each  equal  to  forty  toises,  lor  the 

rampart,  and  the  extremities  of  these  little  flanks,  ^^^^  of  ^^  higher  faces  of  the  bastions, 

being  jomed,  will  give  the  curtain  between  them.  To  determine  the  lower  faces  £  M,  F  N,  draw 

The  great  ditch  before  the  counterguards  is  10  perpendicular  to  I G,  equal  to  four  toises ; 

fifteen  toises,  and  its  counterscarp  parallel  to  the  or  parallel  to  IG,  likevrise  equal  to  four;  then 

faces;  the  capital  of  the  ravelm  is  r.r.y  five  toises,  riVI  perpendicular  to  £M  will  determine  the 

and  that  of  the  redoubt  within  it  twenty-three;  lower  face  £M. 

the  faces  of  the  ravelin  are  drawn  to  the  feces  of  In  order  to  determine  the  tower  3,  see  fig.  2, 

the  counterguards  within  fifteen  toises  from  the  in  r  M,  take  rS  of  five  toises ;  draw  Sm  panllel 

shoulders,  and  those  of  the  redoubt  parallel  to  to  £  M ,  and  equal  to  fourteen ;  in  O  r  produced 

these :  twelve  toises  are  cut  off  from  the  £auces  of  take  likewise  r  n  equal  to  four,  and  in  £  M,  M  V, 

the  ravelin,  and  six  from  those  of  the  redoubt,  by  to  eight;  then  if  the  points  fi,m,  are  joined  by  a 

the  flanks  which  are  parallel  to  the  capital;  the  right  line,  and  iii,V,  by  an  arc  of  sixty  degrees 

ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  twelve  toises,  and  that  you  will  have  the  outline  of  the  tower. 

before  the  redoubt  six ;  the  covert-way  and  glacis  The  lines  I  O,  and  Or,  express  two  walls,  die 

are  the  same  as  in  the  second  method.     It  must  first  has  two  embrasures,  anq  the  second  three ; 

be  observed,  that  the  parapets  of  the  counter-  by  which  the  author  intended  to  defend  die  dry 

guards,  on  both  sides  of  the  saliant  angles,  are  ditch,  and  the  approach  to  the  tower. 

raised  four  feet  higher,  for  the  space  of  twenty  If  from  the  points  C,D,  fig.  1,  there  be  set  off 

feet,  above  the  rest,  to  prevent  the  enfilades  of  on  the  lines  of  defence  fourteen  toises  to  die 

the  ricochet  batteries.  points  Y,  W,  and  upon  each  of  the  bases  Y  I, 

o        TTT     iT.             o                    ii«    «<  W  K,  be  described  an  equilateral  triangle,  the 

Sect.III.-Of  the  Systems  of  M.  Mimjio,  angles  opposite  to  these  b2se8,wiU  be  the  centres 

Baron  of  Coehorn.  ^f  the  higter  flanks  Y  1,  W  K. 

This  officer,  a  contemporary  with  Vauban,  was  And  if  R  be  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines 

a  lieutenant  general  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  of  defence,  RM  bisected  at  S,  and  RCalQ; 

director  general  of  all  the  fortified  places  belong-  by  drawing  S  Q,  v  S  Q  R  will  behalf  the  tenaille; 

ing  to  ^e  united  provinces  and  along  the  Scheldt,  and  drawing  from  the  point  C,  a  line  paialld 

He  was  the  inventor  of  thrpe  aystems  of  fortifica-  to  I  Y,  so  as  to  meet  the  towei  upon  which  the 

tion,  in  which  he  chiefly  attehded  to  the  means  mean  flank  is  described  in  the  same  manner  as 

of  flanking  and  covering  the  works  as  effectually  the  former. 

as  possible,  whilst  those  parts  of  the  fortifications  The  parapets  o.  the  three  flanks,  and  those  of 
which  are  advantageously  situated  for  the  be-  th*"  parts  m  V,  V  M,  of  the  towers,  are  twenty- 
sieger's  batteries,  would  not  afford  sufficient  four  feet  thick;  the  other  parts  Mr, riifa,  but 
space  for  tliem.  He  also  had  for  his  object  to  sixteen ;  and  all  the  other  parapets  in  general  mie 
facilitate  an  active  and  obstinate  defence  to  the  twenty  feet. 

garrison ;  for  which  purpose  he  contrived  such  There   is  a  wet  ditch  before  the  naean  flank 

dispositions  as  would,  in  his  opinion,  enable  the  of  six    toises    broa'l,  and    another    x   behind 

besieged  troops  to  oppose  the  besieged,  within  the  towera  of  the  same  breadth,  over  vrfaich  are 

the  fortifications,  witli  forces  superior  to  his,  and  made  two  draw-bridges,  parallel  to  the  higher 

upon  a  larger  front ;  besides  securing  the  retreat  faces. 

or  these  troops,  and  exposing;  those  of  the  be-  The  space  X  between  the  higher  and  lower 

sieger  to  the  fire  of  the  casemated  batteries,  co-  faces  of  the  bastions  is  a  dry  ditch,  whose  bottom 

vered  caponiers,  crenelled  galleries,  and  coffers,  is  but  six  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in 

which  are  employed  in  the  systems.     Coehorn  the  wet  ditch. 
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Behind  the  lower  parapet  there  is  a  banquette  coffers  y  of  eight  feet  broad,  made  with  planks 

of  three  feet,  and  a  rampart  of  five ;  and  under  at  the  sides,  and  above  with  a  foot  of  earth  over 

ihis  rampart  a  stone  gallery,  which  runs  from  and  before  them. 

one  end  to  the  other,  and  is  divided  into  several        There  are  two  banquettes  all  round  the  covert 

apartments,  which  are  shut  with  doors;  as  like-  way,  and  before  the  traverses ;  as  also  two  rows 

wise  another,  going  from  the  saliant  angle  of  the  of  palisades  before  the  traverses,  one  of  which 

lower  faces,  to  that  of  the  higher,  with  loop-holes  joins  them,  and  the  other  goes  round  the  covert- 

from  distance  to  dbtauce  lacing  the  dry  ditch;  way. 

there  is  likevnse  a  row  of  palisades  placed  pa-        Lastly,  tlie  re-entering  angles  of  the  coun- 

rallel  to  the  higher  hcesy  and  at  four  toises  dis-  terscarp  next  to  the  covert-way  are  made  a  little 

tant  from  them.  round  as  likewise  that  in  tlie  vavelin  :  but  the 

There  are  three  embrasures  in  O  r,  as  has  been  contrary  way,  that  is,  they  are  made  hollow, 
said,  to  flank  the  ditch  a  behind  the  towers ;  and        His  Second  System  he  adapts  to  a  heptagon 

two  in  I  ()  to  flank  the  dry  ditch  near  the  higher  whose  interior  side  is  126  toises,  and  the  level  of 

feces.  the  ground  to  be  three  feet  above  the  surface  of 

The  great  ditch  is  twenty-four  toises  broad ;  the  water, 
and  its  counterscarp  parallel  to  the  lower  faces        Let,  therefore,  the  interior  tide,  AB  plate  IV. 

of  the  bastions ;  the  semi-gorges  O  L  of  the  rave-  fig.  3,  of  an  heptagon  be  126  toises ;  tsiKe  in  the 

lin   are  twenty-nine  toises,  and  the  faces  LP,  capitals,  AC,  B 13,  each  of  seventy-two  toises; 

forty-five;   the  dry  ditch  Y  is  sixteen  toises,  the  at  the  extremities  C,D,  make  the  angles  ACE, 

rampart  twenty-eight  feet,  and  the  lower  feces  BDF,  each  of  forty  degrees;  and  set  off  sixty- 

tf  T  are  parallel  to  the  higher  ones ;  the  parapet  six  toises  for  the  faces  C  £,  D  F,  of  the  bastions ; 

of  which  is  twenty  and  the  banquette  three.  on  the  interior  side,  take  AG,  BH,  each  of  thirty 

The  level  ground  of  the  rampart  in  the  ravelin  toises,  and  from  the  point  D,  as  centre,  describe 

near  the  saliant  kngle  is  twenty  feet  broad,  for  an  arc  through  the  point  G,  on  :v7hich  set  off 

the  length  of  twenty  toises  from  that  angle,  and  a  chord  of  thirty ;  and  on  this  chord  describe 

the  rest  but  fifteen.  the  mean  flank  GI,  which  is  an  arc  of  sixty 

In  the  gorge  of  the  ravelin  is  a  small  redoubt  degrees. 
Of  of  about  five  feet  high,  and  underneath  a  lodg-        Draw  a  line  from  the  saliant  angle  D  through 

raent  of  stones,  the  walls  being  eighteen  mches  the  extremity  I  of  this  flank,  on  which  take  I  a 

thick  at  the  sides;  the  roof  is  made  of  planks,  often  toises;  join  a£,  on  which  describe  the 

with  three  feet  of  earth  over  them.  orillon  as  usual. 

There  is  a  dry  ditch  going  from  the  extremities        The  outline  of  the  higher  flank  is  thirteen 

of  the  faces  to  the  redoubt,  and  round  its  angle,  toises  distant  from   that  of  the  outline  of  the 

having  a  row  of  palisades  before  it,  to  secure  the  mean ;  this  flank  is  an  arc  described  from  the 

retreat  from  the  ravelin  into  this  redoubt ;  there  is  the  same  centre  as  that  of  the  former,  the  chord 

likewise  another  row  going  from  the  extremities  of  which  is  forty  toises. 

of  the  feces,  in  a  round  form,  turning  towards  the        From  the  points  G,  H,  draw  the  broken  pans 

gorge  of  the  ravelin.  of  tlie  curtain,  perpendicular  to  the  capital  of  the 

In  the  dry  ditch  of  the  ravelin,  within  six  toises  bastion,  and  make  it  nine  toises  long ;  the  extre- 

from  the  great  ditch,  is  a  coffer,  and  a  ditch  p  of  mity  of  the  higher  flank  is  terminated  by  the  in- 

six  toises  before  it :  this  coffer  has  a  wall  on  side  line  of  the  parapet  of  the  curtain  produced, 
both  sides,  and  the  roof  is  planked  and  covered        Tlie  tenaille  is  found  by  producing  the  feces 

with  a  foot  and  a  half  of  earth ;  above  this  is  a  of  the  bastions  ten  toises  ;  through  the  extremity 

stone  parapet  of  five  feet  high,  with  a  banquette  of  which  an  arc  is  described  from  the  opposite 

behina  it.  saliant  angle  of  the  bastion,  as  centre;  on  this 

There  runs  a  covered  gallery  under  the  ram-  arc  is  set  off  a  chord  of  twenty  toises  ;  and  this 

part  of  the  lower  faces,  and  another  joining  the  chord  serves  to  describe  the  flank,  upon  which 

two  saliant  angles,  together  with  a  row  of  pali-  is  an  arc  ot  sixty  degrees ;  the  curtain  is  a  right 

sades,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  dry  ditch  be-  line, 
fore  the  bastions.  There  is  a  wet  ditch  before  the  tenailles  of 

The  wet  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  eighteeu  «en  toises  broad,  with  two  bridges  at  each  end, 
toises ;  the  counterguards  r,  which  the  author  near  the  orillons ;  the  one  directly  over  it,  and 
calls  cover-faces,  are  twenty-five  feet  broad,  and  the  other  along  the  faces  of  the  bastion, 
the  ditch  before  them  fourteen  toises ;  the  covert-  The  dry  ditch  round  the  body  of  the  place  is 
way  is  twelve  toises  broad,  and  the  glacis  twenty ;  twenty  toises  broad,  before  the  faces  of  the  bas- 
the  semi-gorges /g,g  A,  of  the  places  of  arms,  are  tion  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  the  lower  ram- 
twenty-two  toises,  and  are  taken  from  the  point  part,  K  L,  twenty-nine  feet ;  the  semi-gorges  M  L 
g,  where  the  branches  of  the  covert-way  meet,  are  fifteen  toises,  and  the  flanks  L  N  eigh  ten, 
and  the  feces //e,  A  /^  are  twenty-eight ;  within  and  are  described  from  the  saliant  angles  K  of 
these  places  of'^arms  are  traverses  of  twenty  feet  the  lower  faces  as  centres. 
thick  and  eighteen  toises  long,  within  ten  or  The  saliant  anole  of  the  lUvelin  is  125  toises 
twelve  feet  from,  and  parallel  to  the  fiices.  distant  from  the  curtain  of  the  body  of  the  place, 

The   stone   lodgments   6,    within  the  places  and    is  sevputy    de^^rees;    the    faces   are  fifty 

of  arms,  are  found  by  setting  off  twelve  toises  toises  long;  the  feces  of  the  redoubt  x  are  sixteen 

from  the  point  g,  for  the  semi-gorges,  and  the  toises  distant  from  those  of  the  ravelin,  and  four* 

feces  are  drawn  parallel  to  those  of  the  places  teen  long, 
of  arms  The   wet  ditch  round  the  lower  feces  of  the 

At  six  toises  Irom  the  places  of  arms  are  ravelin  is  twenty-four  toises  broad:  the  work  b«^ 
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yond  this  ditch,  which  the  author    calls    the  difficult;    the   arrangement   of  llle   ^stem  in 

second  counterscarp,  is  twenty,  parallel  to  the  question  also  has  the  inoouveDience  of  occasioin 

ditch.  ing  several  openings  to  be  left,  through  which  the 

To  find  the  broken  part  of  this  work,  join  the  besieger  can  see  the  exterior  works  and  the  body 

two  re-entering  angles,  m,r ;  ou  which  take  mr  of  the  place  from  the  crowning  of  the  co?ertrway. 

of  thirty  toises,  and  draw  r  t,rv,  parallel  to  the  Therefore,  all  engi^ieers  coincide  in  their  opinioD 

outline  of  the  counterscarp,  each  equal  to  twelve;  that  it  if  inferior  to  the  first  system,  and  coose- 

set  off  twenty-two  from  t  to  <,  and  from  v  to  q;  quently  to  the  second. 

and  upon  these  lines  as  chords  describe  the  round  We  shall  not  therefore  detain  tht  reader  by  a 

flanks,  which  are  arcs  of  sixty  degrees.  more  particular  description  of  it. 

The  traverses  in  this  counterscarp  are  drawn  « xxr     r«^-  »  a 

at  ten  toises  from  the  flanks  perpendicular  to  the  ^^'  IV.-Cormohtaikghe  s  Ststeh. 

parapet.  This  is,  in  (act,  with  some  modifications,  the 
The  redoubt  jt,  in  the  re-entering  angles,  are  modem  bastion  system  of  fortification.  Upoo 
found  by  setting  off  sixteen  toises  from  the  points  Vauban's  first  or  general  system,  this  able  engi- 
m  to  n,  for  their  capitals,  and  the  faces  are  neer  suggested  the  improvement,  first  of  a  mach 
parallel  to  the  broken  curtain  before  them ;  those  greater  projection  which  he  allowed  to  the  rave- 
marked  y,  which  are  in  the  saliant  angles,  are  lins,  whereby  he  considerably  fragmented  their 
found  by  producing  the  counterscarps  of  the  action  upon  the  attacks.  Secondly,  of  con- 
great  ditch,  and  setting  off  twelve  toises  from  the  structing  the  ravelins  without  flanks,  and  di- 
points  of  their  intersection^  for  their  faces ;  and  recting  their  faces  to  a  smaller  distance  from 
the  flanks  are  drawn  parallel  to  their  capitals.  the  flanked  angles  of  the  bastions,  by  which  he 
The  ditch  before  this  work  is  fourteen  toises  ;  covered  the  shoulders  of  these  works  still  more 
as  to  the  covert-way  and  glacis, they  are  the  same  effectually  than  Vauban  had  done,  as  well  as  the 
as  in  the  author's  first  method.  curtains,  and  the  openings  between  the  flanks  of 
Coehom  applies  his  third  system  to  an  octa-  the  bastions  and  the  profiles  of  the  tenailles. 
gon,  and  supposes  the  level  of  the  water  to  be  Thirdly,  Cormontaingne's  redoubts  in  the  rave- 
five  feet  below  the  horizontal  ground.  The  ex-  lins  are  better  contrived  than  those  of  Vauban, 
terior  works  of  this  system,  that  is,  the  detached  and  answer  purposes  much  more  importaut; 
bastions  and  the  counterguards,  ravelins,  covert-  whilst  the  larger  size  of  his  re-entering  places  of 
ways,  &c.,  alone  present  the  same  arrangement  arms  renders  them  also  more  beneficial  to  the 
as  that  of  the  whole  first  system ;  with  the  ex-  defence,  and  particularly  on  account  of  their 
ception,  however,  that  independently  of  the  de-  substantial  redoubts,  vi^ich,  besides  the  other 
tached  bastions  being  not  joined  together  by  any  material  advantages  derived  from  them,  have 
curtains,  they  only  have  double  flanks  instead  of  their  feces  so  disposed  as  to  secure  them  fixHo 
treble  ones.  Each  of  these  bastions  also  has  a  enfilade,  and  allow  their  fire  to  hare  a  directioo 
redoubt  at  its  gorge,  with  a  dry  ditch  in  front  and  close  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  prolongations  of 
a  crenelled  gallery  adapted  to  the  counterscarp  the  capitals.  This  advantage,  which  none  of 
of  this  ditch.  There  is  likewise  a  dry  ditch  be-  Vauban's  systems  afford,  is  so  much  more  impor- 
fore  the  redoubt  at  the  gorge  of  every  capital  tant  as  the  besieger  generally  advances  in  the  di- 
ravelin,  which  ditch  is  connected  with  the  laces  rection  of  the  capitals.  Cormontaingne  likewise 
of  the  ravelin,  as  the  dotted  lines  show,  by  means  concealed  the  masonry  of  all  the  revetments  of 
of  coupures  made  in  the  direction  of  the  coffers  the  place  from  the  view  of  the  besieger  previous 
between  the  capital  and  the  lower  ravelins,  or  to  his  gaining  the  glacis,  and  thereby  seciued  it 
nearly  in  that  direction.  Besides,  in  addition  to  from  the  fire  of  his  more  distant  batteries 
the  coffers  in  front  of  the  re-entering  places  of  Lastly,  this  engineer  much  improved  the  comma- 
arms,  Coehom  constructs  a  crenelled  gallery  nications,  although  not  to  such  a  degree  as 
along  the  faces  of  these  works,  on  which  account  would  be  requisite  for  attacking  the  besieger  to 
the  palisades  in  this  part  of  the  covert-way  advantage,  in  the  works  which  he  may  have  token 
are  to  be  two  toises  distant  from  the  crest  of  the  so  as  to  drive  him  out  of  tihem. 
glacis.  Independently  of  the  above  improvements; 
Behind  the  exterior  irorks  above  mentioned  is  which  Cormontaingne  has  made  in  Vauhan's 
the  body  of  the  place,  consisting  of  bastions  with  First  System,  he  also  illustrated  the  superior 
common  orillons,  a  revetment,  and  double  flanks,  properties  that  a  fortification  acquires,  from  the 
The  curtains  which  connect  the  lower  flanks  are  exterior  sides  of  the  fronts  which  compose  it  either 
broken  as  m  the  first  system,  and  at  each  of  forming  very  obtuse  angles  with  each  other,  or 
their  extremities,  between  them  and  the  principal  being  all  in  the  same  straight  line. 
cnrtains,  a  kind  of  harbour  is  constructed,  by  To  describe  Cormontaingne's  system,  with 
means  of  which,  as  well  as  of  vaulted  passages  such  alterations  as  have  been  since  suggested  and 
made  under  the  lower  curtains,  the  garrison  is  are  at  present  most  generally  adopted,  prowed 
able  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  the  exte-  as  follows : — 

rior  works.  Tliere  is  also  a  kind  of  circular  bar-  The  length  of  the  exterior  side  being  at  least 
hour  at  the  gorge  of  these  works.  130  toises,  but  not  exceeding  180  toises,  con- 
Some  of  Coehom's  dispositions  in  his  third  struct  the  bastions  and  curtains  as  in  Vauhan's 


which  this  system  requires,  the  communications    side,  and  the  direction  of  the  flanks  perpendicu- 
witli  the  exterior  works,  across  wet  ditches,  aie    lar  to  the  lines  of  defence.    It  i^  hew  supposed 
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Ibfll  the  polygon  is  at  least  a  hexagon ;  but  in  the  gle  with  the  counterscarp  of  the  ravelin,  as  /« 
square  and  the  pentagon,  the  length  of  the  feces  with  that  of  the  bastion;  and  such  parts  of  loti 
sbould  not  exceed  two-sevenths  of  the  exterior  and  ^u  as  project  beyond  the  covert-vray  will 
side,  so  that  the  flanks  may  be  sufficiently  long,  give  the  fiices  of  the  re-entering  place  of  arms,  al- 
To  coQstruct  the  tenaiUe  aiaw  be  and  H I  pa-  lowing  for  the  passages  between  the  two  contigu- 
rallel  to  the  curtain,  be  being  five  toises  distant  ous  traverses  and  the  riacis. 
from  it,  and  li  I  from  twelve  to  tiiirteen  toises,  Foi  the  redoubt  of  die  re-entering  place  of 
according  to  the  length  of  the  flanks  of  the  bas-  aims,  set  off  eleven  toises  upon  the  counterscarp 
tioDs;  and  if,  after  making  Go  and  Kd  parallel  irom  f  to  jr  and  from  w  to  s ;  as  well  as  seven 
to  these  flanks,  with  an  interval  of  five  toises  toises  and  a  halt  from  tf'  to  6',  and  from  c'  to  <f , 
between  them,  ab  and  c  d  are  drawn  parallel  to  }ipon  the  collateral  branches  of  the  covert-way. 
G  H  and  I K,  at  a  distance  from  them  equal  to  Tnen  draw  the  interior  side  xg^g  of  die  parapet 
that  between  be  and  HI,  the  tenaille  will  be  of  the  faces,  in  the  direction  of  zb'  and  s<f,  and 
completed.  Its  nearest  extremities  to  the  cut  off  part  of  ^i  in  order  to  describe  the  small 
shouldeis  of  the  bastions  may  be  rounded  off,  flankye',  the  length  of  which  should  be  three 
and  the  interior  side  of  the  parapet  broken  for  and  a  half  or  four  toises,  and  its  direction  such  as 
a  length  ^yof  about  three  toises,  as  the  figure  to  allow  it  to  see  in  reverse  the  breach  of  the  ra^ 
shows.  velin.      The  escarp  and  counterscarp  of  the  re- 

The  principal  ditch  is  fiiWen  toises  broad  op-  doubt  are  to  be  made  parallel  to  the  frices,  three 
posite  the  flanked  angles  of  the  bastions;  but  toises  being  allowed  for  the  breadth  of  the  ditch; 
may  be  made  narrower  to  advantage,  provided  a  whilst  its  gorge,  on  the  side  next  to  the  contiguous 
proper  depth  can  be  allowed  to  it,  as  well  ravelin,  should  terminate  upon  the  line  MV 
as  such  a  direction  to  the  superior  slope  of  the  drawn  from  the  saliant  of  this  work  through  the 
parapet  of  the  bastions  as  will  render  the  fire  extremity  ^  of  the  flank  y^e',  so  as  not  to  be  ex- 
of  the  faces  effectual  upon  the  counterscarp  in  posed  to  the  fire  of  the  besieger  from  the  crown- 
front,  mg  of  the  saliant  place  of  arms  in  front  of  the 

Set  off  fifteen  toises  from  C  to  ^ ,  as  well  as  tavelin. 
from  D  to  A,  and,  supposing  g  and  a  to  be  joined  Eighteen  feet  are  allowed  for  the  thickness  of 
hy  a  line,  construct  upon  it  ue  equilateral  trian-  the  traverses  at  the  re-entering  places  of  arms ; 
Rle  gM  A,  so  as  to  have  the  principal  line  of  the  but  those  at  the  saliant  places  of  arms,  as  well  as 
faces  ML  and  MN  of  the  ravelm;  then  draw  the  intermediate  traverses,  are  only  nine  feet 
PA  and  P/  ])arallel  to  these  fiices,  directing  thick,  the  breadth  of  the  passages  f  between  the 
them  towards,  the  interior  meeting  i  of  the  pa  latter  and  the  counterscarp  being  six  feet, 
rapet  of  the  fauce  and  the  flank  of  the  bastion  In  regulating  the  inclination  of  any  glacis, 
contiguous  to  them,  and  they  will  give  the  di-  care  should  be  taken  that  its  superior  sur&ce, 
rection  of  the  principal  line  of  the  faces  of  the  being  indefinitely  produced  towards  the  works 
redoubt  behind,  may  not  pass  above  any  of  their  lower 

The  gorge  of  the  ravelin  and  its  redoubt  is  to  lines  of  fire,  which  are  those  of  the  artillery, 
he  determined  by  means  of  drawing,  from  the  Therefore,  this  inclination  depends  apon  the 
tianked  angle  of  each  collateral  bastion,  a  line  command  of  the  said  works,  as  well  as  upon 
hmn  passing  through  the  extremity  m  of  the  their  distance  from  the  crest  of  the  glacis ;  but, 
opposite  face  of  the  ravelin ;  that  is,  of  the  in-  in  general  circumstances,  it  is  regulated  at  the 
tenor  side  of  the  parapet.  In  this  manner,  the  rate  of  about  three  inches  to  each  toise  of  the 
gorge  will  be  entirely  secured  from  the  fire  which    breadth  of  the  glacis. 

the  besieger  might  otherwise  direct  upon  it  from  It  is  materially  important  that  the  glacis 
the  crowning  of  the  saliant  places  of  arms  in  should  have  a  proper  inclination ;  for,  if  it  be 
front  of  the  bastions.  too  steep,  the  great  depression  which  the  fire  of 

Ilk  respect  to  the  flanks  of  the  redoubt  of  the  the  garrison  should  have,  in  order  to  defend  it 
ravelin, — from  g,  where  the  principal  line  of  the  will  render  this  fire  ineffectual ;  and  i^  on  the  con- 
face  M  L  of  the  ravelin  meets  the  fiice  of  the  trary,  the  inclination  of  the  glacis  is  too  little,  flie 
bastion,  draw  an  indefinite  line  through  the  in-  besieger's  cavaliers  of  trenches  will  only  require 
tersection  kofVk  and  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt;  a  sm^l  height ;  on  which  account  they  will  be 
and,  after  setting  off  six  toises  and  a  half  from  k  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  artillery  of  the 
to  q  upon  this  line,  describe  the  flank  Op  form-  place.  Cavaliers  of  trenches  are  works  which 
ing  with  go  the  angle  g^  O  of  100  degrees.  the  besieger  constructs  upon  the  glacis,  for  the 

The  ditch  of  the  ravelin  is  nine  or  ten  toises  purpose  of  raising  the  troops  who  occupy  them, 
broad,  and  that  of  the  redoubt  five  toises ;  the  so  that  these  troops  may  plunge  their  fire  into  the 
counterscarp  of  both  these  works  is  parallel  to    covert-way. 

their  faces,  excepting  that  part  in  front  of  the  Passages  e  (plate  VI.  fig.  1)  called  sally-|>orts, 
saliants  which  is  made  circular :  the  breadth  of  dre  cut  in  the  glacis,  which,  as  their  name  indi- 
the  covert-way  is  ^Te  toises.  cates,  serve  for  the  sallies;  they  form  ramps 

'  To  describe  the  re-entering  places  of  arms,  twelve  feet  wide,  having  a  gentle  slope,  so  as  to 
measure  off  five  or  six  toises  from  r  to  s,  upon  allow  artillery  and  cavalry  to  pass  conveniently 
the  interior  side  of  the  parapet  of  the  face  of  the  through  them.  A  curved  direction  is  requisite 
bastion;  and  frt>m  s  draw  the  indefinite  line  sti,  for  these  ramps,  because,  if  they  were  straight, 
making  with  rs  an  angle  of  100  degrees ;  take  the  besieger  would  enfidale  them,  and  destroy 
the  distance  t;  t,  firom  the  angle  v  to  the  intersec-  the  double  barriers  that  the  garrison  places  across 
tion  /  of  s«  and  the  counterscarp,  and  set  it  off  them,  in  the  direction  of  the  crest  of  the  glacis, 
from  V  to  to  y  then  draw  to  u  forming  the  same  an-    for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  opening  into  th« 
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covert-way,  which  they  occasion,  whilst  the  opposite  raTelins.  Theie  gates  •hould  be  placed 
coTert-way  opposite  this  openiag  would  also  ia  the  middle  of  the  cortaiosy  this  part  of  the 
be  much  exposed.  The  sally  ports  are  to  be  fortification  being  the  best  covered,  and  the  least 
placed  in  the  faces  of  the  re-entering  places  of  exposed  to  be  breached ;  and  they  have  a  bomb- 
urms,  and  in  the  branches  of  the  covert-way  proof  archway,  which,  at  the  exterior  opening, 
of  the  ravelins  between  the  second  and  third  tra-  u  twelve  feet  high  in  the  clear,  or  a  little  more, 
verses,  as  these  situations  will  allow  the  sallies  to  and  about  ten  feet  broad ;  wider  spaces  are  con- 
be  effectually  protected  in  their  retreat  by  the  sa^-  trived  inside  of  it,  from  distance  to  distance, 
lianls  of  the  covert-way  of  both  the  bastions  and  where  people  on  foot  may  retire  when  any  car- 
ravelins.  Besides  the  sally-ports  will  be  better  riage  happens  to  pass.  The  exterior  of  the  en- 
secured  than  if  they  were  in  the  saliant  places  of  trances  into  the  gateways  generally  has  oma- 
arms,  or  near  them.  In  those  parts  of  the  fortifi-  ments  of  masonry,  but  the  architecture  should 
cations  where  a  road  d  is  made  across  the  glacis,  be  simple,  as  any  superfluous  decorations  would 
in  order  to  communicate  with  the  country,  it  is  augment  the  expense,  without  answering  any 
commonly  placed  between  the  traverse  of  a  useful  purpose;  and  it  is  also  to  be  observed, 
re-entering  place  of  arms  (on  the  side  towards  that  the  masonry  should  not  be  carried  up 
the  ravelin)  and  the  contiguous  traverse  of  the  higher  than  the  top  of  the  parapet,  since,  other- 
covert-way  of  the  ravelin.  The  road  is  made  wise,  it  would  become  a  mark  for  the  besieger's 
winding,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-  artillery:  nor  should  any  buildings  be  con- 
one  feet  are  generally  allowed  for'  its  breadth,  structed  over  the  archway,  although  this  has  been 
the  profile  of  the  glacis  on  each  side  being  sup-  formerly  done, 
ported  by  a  wall.  In  respect  to  the  standing  bridges  they  may 

Supposing  u  to  be  the  middle  of  that  end  of  be  constructed  wholly  with  stone,  when  the 
the  sally-port  (fig.  2,  plate  VI.),  which  is  in  the  fronts  where  they  are  situated  are  neither  liable 
direction  of  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  erect  at  «,  to  be  attacked,  or  much  exposed  to  the  effect  of 
the.  perpendicular  ab  to  that  crest,  and  make  it  the  besieger's  shells;  provision  should,  however, 
equal  to  eighteen  feet,  or  any  other  dimension  be  made,  in  two  of  the  central  piles,  for  placing 
which  the  requisite  length  of  the  sally-port,  ac-  a  few  mines  to  blow  up  the  bridge,  if,  on  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  smaller  elevation  of  the  count  of  any  unexpected  circumstances^  it 
glacis  above  the  covert-way,  may  render  neces-  should  become  instantly  necessary  to  destroy  the 
sary.  Set  off  one  toise  from  a  to  6,  as  well  as  communication.  But  it  is  preferable,  under  all 
from  a  to  c,  for  the  breadth  of  the  sally-port,  and  suppositions,  that  the  bridges  should  be  so  con- 
from  e  and  6  as  centres,  vrith  c  6  as  a  radius,  trived  as  to  allow  them  to  be  speedily  taken  to 
describe  arcs,  cutting  each  other  in  e ;  then  from  e  pieces,  without  encumbering  the  ditch  with  nib- 
describe  the  arc  c  6.  Make  c/  equal  to  the  base  bish.  In  conse<|uence,  the  upper  part  of  the 
of  the  interior  slope  of  the  glacis,  or  a  little  bridges  should  consist  of  timber,  and  be  sup- 
longer,  and  describe  from  ^  and  6  as  centres,  with  ported  by  piles  of  masonry  fifteen  feet  distant 
y  6  as  a  radius,  arcs  intersecting  at  g^  from  which  from  each  other,  from  centre  to  centre.  The 
point,  as  a  centre,  the  arc  fb  is  to  be  described,  length  of  the  draw-bridges  is  in  general  twelve 

In  respect  to  the  other  profile  of  the  sally-port,  feet,  and  their  breadth  eleven  feet, 
make  d  h  equal  to  ad^  and  erect  the  perpendicular        From  the  redoubt  of  the  ravelin,  a  gate  oon- 

h  i  of  the  same  length  as  a  6.    Next,  from  d  and  i  structed  in  one  of  its  faces,  with  a  bridge  across 

as  centres,  with  di  as  a  radius,  describe  arcs  the  ditch  in  front,  leads  to  the  terreplein  of  the 

intenecting  at  m,  and  m  describe  the  arc  <^t;  set  opposite  face  of  the  ravelin;  whence  another 

off  the  length  of  cf  from  </  to  n,  and  from  n  and  gate,  also  preceded  by  a  bridge  which  is  thrown 

t  as  centres,  with  nt  as  a  radius,  describe  arcs  across  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin,  serves  to  commu- 

cutting  each  other  in  o;  then  from  o  as  a  centre,  nicate  with  the  covert-way,  and  from  this  work 

describe  the  arc  n  t.  with  the  road  cut  through  the  glacis.     But  nei- 

On  the  subject  of  the  comtmmicationt  of  this  ther  of  these  gateways  is  arched  over,  and  each 
system^  an  able  commentator  upon  it,  colonel  de  consists  of  an  uncovered  passage  made  through 
Malortie,  observes,  the  gates  should  as  much  as  the  rampart,  the  profile  on  each  side  being  sap- 
possible  be  placed  on  the  least  exposed  fronts,  as  ported  by  a  wall  in  which  recesses  are  contrived 
this  situation  will  not  only  render  them  more  for  the  security  of  people  on  foot,  if  any  carriage 
secure,  but  allow  sallies  to  oe  conveniently  made,  should  happen  to  pass. 

consisting  either  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  in  order        The  proper  situations  for  the  ramps  depend  oa 

to  attack  in  flank  and  in  reverse  the  besieger's  the  nature  of  the  works,  and  the  localities;  th 

approaches  towards  some  of  the  other  fronts ;  are  generally  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  c«  rtain5 

and,  whenever  fronts  having  gates  are  liable  to  be  at  the  gorges  of  cavaliers  and  full  bastions,  in 

attacked,  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  flanked  the  flanks  and  faces  of  empty  bastions,  in  the 

by  works  inaccessible  to  the  besieger.    Those  fiices  of  out-works,  in  barbet  batteries,  &c.    In 

parts  of  the  principal  roads  leading  to  the  gates,  short,  wherever  this  kind  of  communication  may 

which  are  beyona  the  glacis,  should  also  be  be  usefully  employed. 

enfiladed  by  the  artillery  of  the  place,  so  that       The  arrangement  of  the  oostems  of  each  front 

they  may  not  serve  for  any  purposes  useful  to  is  as  follows :  there  is  a  postern  underneath  the 

the  enemy.  curtain,  which  serves  to  communicate  from  the 

The  gates  nearest  to  the  town  are  those  which  place  with  the  principal  ditch;  and,  when  this 

belong  to  the  body  of  the  place,  and  lead  to  the  ditch  is  dry,  another  postern  U  made  und^**  the 

bridges  constructed  across  the  principal  ditch,  in  tenaille,  leading  to  the  'vponier  in  front     the 

order  to  gain  the  gorges  of  the  redoubts  in  the  communication  from  the  redouot  oi  tne  laveliv 
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With  its  own  ditch  takes  place  by  means  of  a  two  single  pas  de  sourist  one  at  each  end  of  the 

postern  situated  under  each  flank,  near  the  angle  counterscarp,  lead  to  the  terreplein  of  the  re-en^ 

of  the  shoulder;  and  the  redoubts  of  the  re-en-  tering  places  of  arms,  and  double  pas  de  souris 

tehng  places  of  arms  hare  each  two  posterns  are  maae  in  the  circular  parts  of  the  counte»carp 

forming  the  communication  from  the  redoubt  at  the  gorge  of  the  saliant  places  of  arms,  in  or- 

with  its  ditch.  der  to  ascend  upon  their  terreplein. 

Before  explaining  the  usual  distribution  of  the  When  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin  is  not  so  deep 

pas  de  souris,  it  is  necessary  that  the  following  as  the  principal  ditch,  a  communication  from  one 

remarks,  relating  to  the  ditches  and  other  objects  to  the  other  is  established  by  means  of  a  single 

should  be  premised.  pas  de  souris. 

When  the  principal  ditch  contains  water,  or  is  In  respect  to  the  caponiers  and  half-caponiers . 
dry  but  rery  deep,  a  smaller  depth  is  allowed  to  besides  the  caponier  Q,  which  secures  the  com- 
the  ditch  of  the  ravelin,  as  in  both  circumstances  munication  from  the  tenaille  to  the  pas  de  souris 
Uiis  ditch  will  be  better  seen  from  the  &ces  of  the  at  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt  of  the  ravelin,  a  half- 
bastions  which  flank  it,  and  therefore  more  eflec-  caponier  &  covers,  on  each  side  of  the  tenaille, 
tually  defended;  whilst,  if  the  principal  ditch  is  the  passage  from  the  opening  between  its  profile 
wet,  that  of  the  ravelin  will  be  kept  dry,  which  and  the  &uik  of  the  bastion,  to  the  pas  de  souris 
is  another  advantage.  leading  to  the  ditch  of  this  redoubt,  opposite  its 

The  ditch  of  the  redoubt  in  the  ravelin  is  made  flank.  A  half-caponier  S  also  traverses  the  main 
less  deep  than  that  of  the  ravelin,  so  as  to  im-  ditch,  perpendicularly  to  the  face  of  the  bastion^ 
pede  the  besieger  in  his  attempt  to  penetrate  for  the  purpose  of  covering,  on  the  side  towards 
into  it  from  the  principal  ditch,  aner  gaining  this  the  saliant  place  of  arms  in  front  of  the  bastion, 
ditch  through  that  of  the  ravelin,  in  order  to  cut  the  communication  with  the  pas  de  souris  at  the 
off  the  troops  which  defend  the  ravelin.  And,  gorge  of  the  redoubt  in  the  re-entering  place  of 
as  a  further  precaution  for  the  security  of  these  arms;  this  communication  is  covered  on  the 
troops  in  their  retreat,  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt  other  side,  by  a  half-caponier  T,  placed  across  the 
is  sunk  a  little  deeper  opposite  the  flanks  than  ditch  of  the  ravelin.  A  half-caponier  U  is  like- 
along  the  feces,  besides  being  covered  by  hal^  wise  constructed  across  the  ditcn  of  the  redoubt 
caponiers  U,  which,  in  addition  to  the  coupures  of  the  ravelin,  which,  as  nas  been  previously 
X  in  the  ravelin,  deprive  the  besieger  of  the  said,  serves  to  secure  the  postern,  and  the  pasde 
means  of  plunging  his  fire,  from  the  terreplein  souris  situated  in  that  part  of  the  ditch  which  is 
of  the  ravelin,  into  those  par^s  of  the  ditch  of  opposite  the  flank. 

the  redoubt  where  the  posterns  are  placed,  An»-  In  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

ther  advantage  that  is  derived  from  allowing  •  gotge  of  the  ravelin  and  its  redoubt  is  deter- 

smaller  depth  to  this  ditch  than  to  the  ditch  of  mined,  the  besieger  can  see  in  reverse,  from  the 

the  ravelin,  is  to  render  more  effectual  the  flank-  crest  of  the  glacis  in  front  of  the  bastions,  not  only 

ing  defence  which  it  receives  from  the  &ces  of  the  the  caponier  Q,  but  also  the  half-caponiers  K 

bastions.  nearest  to  it;  and  as,  according  to  the  present 

The  ditch  of  the  redoubts  in  the  re-entering  method  of  constructing  all  these  works,  they 

places  of  arms  is  still  less  deep  than  that  of  the  merely   consist    of  eairth,  the  communications 

redoubt  in  the  ravelin,  by  which  means  its  flank-  which  they  are  intended  to  cover  do  not  appear 

ing  defence  from  the  bastion  on  one  side,  and  sufficiently  secure.    It  has  therefore  been  sug- 

the  ravelin  on  the  other,  is  improved.    It  has  no  gested  that  the  caponier  should  form  a  perma- 

communication  with  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin,  so  that  nent  work  consisting  of  a  vaulted  bombproof 

the  besieger  cannot  penetrate  into  it  from  this  ditch,  gallery,  A,  seven  feet  six  inches  high  internally. 

The  manner  in  which  the  pas  de  souris  are  ge-  and  ten  feet  wide;  this  gallery  should  be  suiik 

nerally  distributed  shall  now  be  explained.  at  bottom  about  four  feet  six  inches  below  the 

A  double  pas  de  souris  is  placed  in  the  nv'ddle  ditch,  its  sides,  as  well  as  the  crown  of  the  arch, 

of  the  gorge  of  the  tenaille,  in  order  to  mount  being  protected  by  a  covering  of  earth.    In  this 

upon  its  terreplein,  and  there  is  a  double  one  manner  the  caponier,  besides  forming  a  commu- 

aiso  at  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt  of  the  ravelin,  nication  of  itself  will  secure  from  tl^  besieger's 

which  serves  to  get  up  to  the  plane  of  site,  whence  reverse  fire  two  common  caponiers  constructed 

the  terreplein  of  this  redoubt  is  mounted  upon  near  it,  and  which,  being  open  at  top,  may  be 

by  means  of  ramps.  A  single  pas  de  souris  leads  Covered  by  means  of  blinds,  when  circumstances 

fix>m  the  main  ditch  to  that  part  of  the  ditch  of  require  it. 

the  redoubt  in  the  ravelin  which  is  opposite  each  it  has  been  said  that  Cormontaingne  contrived 
flank,  and  small  ramps  communicate  from  thence  a  retrenchment  V  for  the  bastions,  which  also 
with  the  ditch  along  the  faces.  The  communi-  answers  the  purpose  of  a  cavalier:  in  order  to 
cation  with  the  ravelin,  from  the  ditch  of  its  re-  construct  it,  draw  iW  and  t'  V  parallel  to  the 
doubt,  consists  of  a  single  pas  de  souris  con-  feces  of  the  bastion,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen 
structed  near  the  extremity  of  each  face  of  the  toises  from  them ;  and,  at  the  same  distance  from 
ravelin,  opposite  the  postern  of  the  redoubt,  be-  the  flanks,  draw  kp'  and  tdy  also  parallel  to 
sides  a  double  pas  de  souris  at  the  circular  part  them,  which  should  be  produced  inwardly  fifteen 
of  the  counterscarp  of  this  work ;  whilst  the  feet  beyond  their  intersections  m'  and  vf  with  the 
communication  from  the  main  ditch  with  the  prolongations  F^'and  W  9' of  the  lines  of  de- 
redoubts  of  the  re-entering  places  of  arms  takes  fence  of  the  collateral  bastions;  then  join  sT  and 
place  by  means  of  a  pas  de  souris,  either  single  o\  and  p'  o'  will  represent  the  gon^e  of  tiie  re- 
ur  double,  which  is  made  at  the  re-entering  angle  trenchment.  The  ditch  is  six  toises  broad,  and 
of  the  gorge.    From  the  ditch  of  these  redoubts,  the  counterscarp  parallel  to  i^l^  and  iL 
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In  a  Une'witli  the  face  ML  of  the  ravelin,        Lastly,  this  system  has  the  same  inoonveni* 

draw  gf'j  and,  after  making  r^^  equal  to  seren  ences  as  that  of  Vauban,  with -respect  to  the  re- 

ttises,  draw  f^  directed  towards  the  extremity  trenchments  in  the  bastions,  the  requisite  qaan- 

L  of  this  &ce.     For  the  rttiradey  ^vfi^  seifA  tityof  timber  daring  the  siege,  &c. 
four  toises  from  f  to  v',  and  make  f/tif  perpendi-        The  duration  of  the  defence  which  the  system 

cular  to  ft;  then  draw  j' 10',  and  produce  gr^  just  described  can  afford,  consists  of  thiity-<ia 

until  it  meets  it.  days  in  such  inferior  polygons  as  allow  the  be- 

The  method  of  fortifying  just  explained,  evi-  sieger  to  carry  on  the  attacks  upon  a  ravelin  and 
dently  has  a  great  superiority  over  Vauban's  first  the  two  collateral  bastions,  but  it  may  be  ex- 
system,  but  is  still  liable  to  material  defects,  the  tended  to  forty-two  or  forty-four  days  in  the  other 
principal  of  which  are  the  following : —  polygons. 

First,  with  the  exception  of  the  superior  po-  Besides  the  modifications  whidi  have  been 
lygons,  and  of  the  fronts  disposed  either  in  a  effected  in  Cormontaingne's  original  system, 
straight  line  or  on  a  concave-curve,  the  body  of  several  engineers  of  emmence,  amongst  whom 
the  place  is  not  better  secured  than  any  other  are  Virgin,  La  Chiche,Montalembert,£k>usmard, 
part  of  the  fortification  from  the  ricochet  fire,  Mouz^,  and  Camot,  have  some  years  since  pub- 
which  the  besieger  can  use  from  the  beginning  lished  methods  of  their  own:  but  notrnthstand- 
of  the  siege;  and  no  portion  of  the  ground,  ing  the  great  ingenuity,  profound  views  and  con- 
within  the  sphere  of  the  works,  is  sufficiently  siderable  degree  of  professional  knowledge, 
re-entering  to  render  the  attacks  subject  to  a  which  these  engineers  nave  displayed  in  their 
very  effectual  fire  from  them,  in  flank  and  in  re-  productions,  yet  they  have  not  entirely  solved 
verse;  whilst  the  sallies  are  but  feebly  protected,  the  very  difficult  problem  of  contriving  a  sjrstem 
and  the  besieger  can  crown  at  one  time  the  of  fortification  to  which  no  well-founded  objec- 
whole  covert-way  of  the  front  of  attack,  without  tions  can  be  made.  The  reader,  however,  will 
much  risk  from  this  operation.  Secondly,  this  derive  much  benefit  frt)m  making  himself  ac- 
system  is  as  much  deficient  as  that  of  Vauban,  in  quainted  with  the  several  systems,  according  to 

S laces  of  security  for  the  artillery  and  troops;  his  professional  or  other  connexions  with  this 
le  consequences  of  which  are  that  no  batteries  art,  as  well  as  with  the  reasonings  of  their  au- 
can  be  preserved  entire,  for  the  most  important  thors  in  order  to  support  them;  and  particularly, 
period  of  the  siege;  whilst  the  troops  after  if  not  being  yet  sufficiently  proficient  in  fortifi- 
having  felt  the  destructive  effect  of  the  ricochet  cation  to  trust  to  his  own  discrimination,  he  con- 
fire,  kept  up  by  the  besieger  firom  the  commence-  suits  the  judicious  analysis  of  those  systems 
ment  of  his  operations,  become  still  fiurther  ex«  which  men  of  experience  have  given, 
posed  to  such  a  vertical  fire  from  his  nearer  bat-  As  to  irregular  fortifications  the  great  variety 
teries  as  must  render  the  terrepleins  almost  un-  of  combinations  which  they  require  evidently 
tenable,  if  not  entirely  so.  shows,  as  colonel  Malortie  observes,  that  any 

Thirdly,  although  the  larger  size  of  the  re-en-  expectation  of  acquiring  an  effectual  knowledge 

tering  places  of  arms,  besides  their  substantial  of  it  from  such  general  explanations,  aocompe^ 

redoubts,  much  improves   the  defence  of  the  nied  by  few  plates,  as  might  be  given  in  an 

covert-way,  yet  this  work  can  be  stormed;  and  ordinary  treatise,  or  in  other  works  of  the  same 

fiirther  improvements  in  its  disposition  are  still  moderate  extent.  Would  be  visionary.    *  Indeed, 

requisite,  to  enable  the  garrison  to  defend  it  with  the  best  and  even  the  only  method  of  gaining 

great  obstinacv.  real  information  on  this  subject,  is  to  learn  at 

Fourthly,  the  besieger  can  breach  the  body  first  the  general  principles  of  fortification, 
of  the  place  through  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin,  together  with  the  use  of  the  works  most  com- 
even  before  he  has  taken  this  work ;  and  after  monly  employed,  and  the  proper  method  of 
taking  it  he  can  execute  tiie  same  operation  disposing  uiem  in  a  fortress  perfectly  regular, 
through  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt.  The  body  of  The  learner  is  then  to  examine  attentively  plana 
the  pUce  is  also  liable  to  be  breached  from  the  6i  irregular  fortresses  situated  in  various  kinds 
terreplein  of  the  redoubts  in  the  re-entering  places  of  ground,  particularly  tliose  of  the  most  cele- 
of  arms,  through  the  openings  between  the  pro-  brated  fortresses,  and  to  avail  himself  of  any 
files  of  the  tenaille  and  the  flanks  of  the  bastions ;  verbal  explanation  which  experienced  profes- 
and  it  is  to  be  observed,  likewise,  that  the  be-  sional  men  may  give  him,  in  respect  to  the  in- 
sieger  has  it  in  his  power  to  dislodge  the  garrison  tended  purposes  and  the  merits  of  the  works 
of  the  re-entering  places  of  arms  and  tibeir  re-  composing  the  fortresses  in  question ;  he  may 
doubts  without  making  any  direct  attack  upon  undoubtedly  also  consult  the  publications  of 
these  works,  as,  after  taking  the  ravelin  and  de-  such  authors  as  have  treated  of  irregular  fortifi- 
stroying  its  coupures;  he  can  advance  in  the  rear  cations ;  and,  if  circumstances  should  allow  him 
of  the  above  places  of  arms  and  redoubts,  by  to  visit  fortresses,  he  certainly  will  derive  great 
means  of  a  single  sap  which  he  constructs  in  the  advantage  from  viewing  upon  the  spot  the  forti- 
parapet  of  the  ravelin,  in  order  to  keep  up  firom  fications  and  the  country  round  them.' 
this  sap  a  plunging  and  reverse  fire  upon  the  We  refer  to  the  few  observations  of  this  gen- 
troops  stationed  in  them.  tleman  in  his  treatise  on  Permanent  Fortifica- 

Fifthly,  the  flanking  defence  that  the  ditches  ti6ns,  chap,  x.,  as  well  worthy  the  learner's  par- 

of  the  ravelin  and  its  redoubt  receive  from  the  ticular  attention, 
faces  of  the  bastions,  is  not  so  effectual  as  might  „        ,.      ^r  ri  10 

be  wished;    and,  as  has  been  previously  re-  Sect.  V.-M.C a aNOTS System. 

marked,  the  ditch  along  the  escarp  of  the  te-        But  it  is  due  to  the  reputation  of  Camot,  lie- 

naille  is  but  imperfectly  defended.  fore  we  close  this  part  of  our  subject,  10  notice 
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distinctly  hb  New  Principles  of  Fortification-    the  well  known  balance  which,  since  the  days  of 
liis  Treatise  on  the  Defence  of  Fortified  Places    Vaaban>  has  remained  decidedly,  and  withcalcu 
is  in  very  general  circulation;  it  has  been  trans-    iable  certainty,  in  fiivor  of  attack ;  but  as  such  a 

lated  into  our  language,  and  the  unquestionable  revolution  in  public  opinion  could  not  be  estab- 

talents  of  the  author  as  a  mathematician  and  an  lished  by  any  new  arrangement  of  known  or 

engineer  have  powerfully  patronised  his  theory,  ordinary  means,  M.  Carnot  boldW  and  inge- 

ttat  a  fortified  place  may  ue  renderea  impregna-  niously  proclaimed  the  discovery  of  a  new  mode 

ble  by  a  general  use  of  vertical  fire.  of  derence,  by  which  fortresses  might  be  ren- 

M.  Carnot  tells  us,  that  he  had  long  been  dered  absolutely  impregnable,  and  by  means  so 

convinced  of  the  vast  advantages  which  would  simple  as  to  be  easily  adapted  to  all  places.    In 

result  from  adopting  vertical  fire  as  the  basis  of  promulgating  this  new  doctrine  the  author  has 

defence,  instead  of  using  it  as  an  accessory  mean ;  filled-in  some  usefiil  materials  and  observations 

but  that  he  did  not  make  his  Uieory  known,  lest  calculated  to  excite  protracted  defence ;  but  his 

the  discovery  should  be  practisetl  against  the  of-  general  reasoning  is  quite  delusive.    He  wrote 

fensive  operations  of  his  countrymen.     '  But  as  a  political  engineer ;  or  rather  he  compiled 

now,*  he  observes,  '  that  our  enemies  have  few  the  treatise  which,  he  informs  us,  Na])oleon 

places  left  to  defend,  I  no  longer  hesitate  to  sketched ;  and  the  deduction  drawn  from  it  is, 

render  my  ideas  public,  since  any  improvement  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  Intercast- 

in  thede^ensive  art  must  turn,  almost  exclusively,  ing  passages  that  has  every  emanated  from  the 

to  the  advantage  of  the  French  frontiers.'  imperial  press.    '  From  what  we  have  just  read,' 

That  is,  as  Sir  Howard  Douglas  remarks, '  when  says  our  author, '  results,  I  think,  very  evidently, 

France  had  succeeded  in  establishing  almost  this  tranquillising  truth,  that  the  barriers  of  tlic 

universal  dominion  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  French  empire  are  absolutely  inexpugnable  by  any 

M.  Carnot  promulgated  his  new  doctrine,  in  power,  or  coalition  of  powers,  whatever,  if  well 

obedience,  as  he  informs  us,  to  the  commands  defended.' 

of  Buonaparte,  to  show  the  militaiy  intrusted  The  chief  recommendation  of  this  writer  is, 
with  the  defence  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  state,  the  that  the  besieged  should  begin  to  make  use  of 
importance  of  their  functions,  and  the  extent  of  vertical  fire  upon  the  commencement  of  the  cou- 
th^ obligations — the  glory  which  attends  the  struction  of  the  third  parallel,  and  from  that 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  misfor-  stage  of  the  siege  keep  up  an  incessant  discharge 
tunes  which  those,  who  either  neglect  or  betray  of  musketry  and  four-ounce  iron  balls,  at  great 
them,  mnst  draw  upon  themselves  and  upon  elevation,  ipon  the  enemy's  works,  so  as  to  form 
their  country.  This  appeal  was  particularly  ad-  a  rain  (pluie)  of  shot  upon  the  trenches.  The 
dressed  to  the  troops  occupying  the  fortresses  iron  badls  to  be  discharged  from  a  number  of 
which  the  French  retained  in  foreign  territory,  twelve-inch  mortars,  two  of  which  are  placed  in 
and  to  the  garrisons  of  their  frontier  and  interior  the  s;diant8  of  each  bastion  and  ravelm  in  the 
places,  at  the  time  Napoleon  began  to  ^prepare  hi$  front  or  fronts  attacked  :  each  mortar  throwing 
mighty  means  for  the  Ru^nanwar.  To  stimulate  600  balls  at  every  discharge.  He  introduces  his 
to  the  utmost  the  defensive  energies  of  his  gar-  theory  of  the  effect  of  these  balls  by  observing, 
risons,  the  work  contains  succinct  and  veiy  par*  that  of  any  number  which  fall  in  the  trenches, 
tial  accounts  of  memorable  sieges,  together  with  the  number  that  take  effect  will  depend  upon 
a  code  of  imperial  laws  detailing  the  circum-  the  proportion  which  the  unoccupied  part  of  the 
starces,  and  evidences  of  extremity,  under  which,  trench  bears  to  the  part  which  is  covered  by  the 
only,  governors  or  commandants  of  fortresses  men  posted  and  working  in  it.  Thus,  supposing 
and  places  should  be  justified  in  capitulating,  a  man  standing  upon  an  horizontal  pla^e  to  cover 
without  incurring  the  severe  and  summary  penal-  a  space  of  al)out  a  foot  square,  and  a  man  in  the 
ties  denounced  against  those  who  shoula  sur-  attitude  of  working  somewhat  more,  M.  Carnot 
render  their  posts  without  full  compliance  with  calculates  that  the  projections  of  the  iKidies  of 
the  terms  of  this  decree.  the  men  usually  working  and  posted  in  the 

'  Before  Napoleon  entered  on  the  remote  enter-  trenches  will  occupy  about  ^  part  of  their  sur- 
prise which  his  insatiable  ambition  impelled  him  hce;  from  which  ne  infers,  that  of  every  180 
to  undertake,  it  became  essentially  necessary  to  balls  that  fall  in  the  trench,  one  should,  according 
adopt  every  possible  precaution  to  enforce  the  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  hit  a  man;  and  he  does 
constancy  of  his  allies,  maintain  the  internal  not  doubt  that  it  will  put  him  '  hors  de  combat.' 
tranquillity  of  his  empire,  and  stimulate  else-  The  distribution  which  M .  Carnot  proposes  to 
where  a  defensive  system,  during  the  absence  of  make  of  his  mortars  and  pierriers  for  vertical  fire, 
the  grand  army ;  and  to  urge  to  the  last  ex-  on  a  front  of  fortification,  is  as  follows : — 
tremity  the  defence  of  his  frontier  places,  in  the  Three  mortars  in  the  saliant  angle  of  each 
event  of  any  £ulure  in  his  external  operations,  bastion  and  demi-lune. 

These  great  objects,  he  rightly  considered,  would       Three  to  fire  d'^charpe  on  each  of  the  four  • 

all  be  best  promoted  by  giving  to  public  opinion,  branches  of  the  covered  way. 
from  high  professional  authority,  such  impressions       The  mortars  or  pierriers  are  placeo  behind  the 

of  the  security  in  which  these  strong-holds  were  ramparts  in  small  bomb-proof  casemates,  each 

left,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing  them,  large  enough  to  contain  a  mortar  and  two  or 

as  might  deter  enterprises  of  defection  and  con-  three  men.    The  casemates,  or  as  M.  Carnot 

(piracy,  and  give  enthusiastic  confidence  in  the  calls  them,  '  petites  cases  blind^s  k  Tdpreuve,* 

means  of  resistance.    To  effect  this,  it  was  ne-  for  the  defence  of  the  capitals,  are  placed  per- 

cessary  to  assert  the  discovery  of  some  fallacy  in  pendiculariy  to  the  capitals  of  the  bastions  or 
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demi-lune;  and  those  to  defend  the  four  bran-  M.  Camot  has  imbibed  manv  of  M.  Follard^i 

dies  of  the  covered  way  are  placed  parallel  to  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  detensive  powers  o. 

the  works  behind  which  they  are  erected,  form-  ancient  arms.    The  latter  says   'all  prejudice 

ing  a  sort  of  interior  enclosure  at  the  foot  of  the  apart,  this  arm  (the  cross-bow}  is  infinitely  more 

interior  slope  of  the  rampart.    A  large  port,  or  destructive  than  our  musket,  its  force  b«iig  at 

embrasure,  is  left  in  the  end  of  each  casemate  to  least  equal,  and  its  effect  more  certain/     Bat 

admit  of  the  discharge  of  the  mortar.  our  author*s  assertion  that  200  arfaal^tziers  would 

By  this  disposition  the  terre-plein  of  the  ram-  put  1600  men  of  the  besiegers  'hors  de  combat* 

part  is  left  free  for  the  reception  of  the  ordinary  daily,  is  going  much  further  than  ever  the  pre- 

artillcry  and  musketry,  which  however,  he  says,  judiced  FoUwl  ventured  to  retrograde  upon  the 

should  not  be  used  at  the  same  time  with  the  path  of.  improvement. 

'  Hattcries-blind^es,*  but,  according  to  circum-  M.  Guichard  gives  more  correct  readings  of 

stances,  in  alternation  with  them.    The  artillery  the  practice  and  character  of  ancient  sieges ; 

in  the  snliants  are  mounted  en  barbette,  protected  and  to  all  those  on  whom  the  reasoning  of  Car- 

by  merlons  of  sand-bags,  until  the  ricochet  bat-  not,  supported  by  the  fancies  of  Foliard,  have 

teries  of  attack  are  established ;  after  which  the  had  any  effect,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of 

onlnaiice  of  the  place  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  that  work,  as  a  sensible  antidote,  M.  Guichaid 

the  ramparts,  until  the  fire  of  the  ricochet  batte-  says,  page  13,  '  I  have  examined  in  the  original 

ries  is  masked  by  the  advanced  works  of  the  language,  the  passages  upon  which  he  (M.  Fol- 

attack.    Thus,  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  ricochet  lard)  appuys  his  system,  and  soon   convinced 

batteries  gain  ascendancy  over  the  artillery  of  myself  that  there  is  no  authority  for  what  he  as- 

the  place,  M.  Camot  withdraws  his  ordnance  serts,  and  that  Ihe  authors  express  themselves 

and  troops,  and  brings  into  action  his  '  batteries  very  clearly  upon  the  subjects  they  have  under« 

blind^Ses,  tw<i-thirds  of  which  are,  at  this  stage  taken  to  explain.'    We  might  extract  many  other 

of  the  siege,  furnished  with  guns  or  howitzers  to  observations  bearing  with  equal  force  upon  the 

fire  i^  ricochet,  and  the  other  third  armed  with  erroneous  conclusions  M.  Foliard  has  drawn ; 

mortars.    This  arrangement  of  ordnance  in  the  but  it  is  quite  idle  to  compare  modem  and 

casemates  b  to  continue  until  the  third  parallel  ancient  modes  of  warfare  for  any  purpose  of 

be  finished,  when  the  guns  and  howitzers  in  the  practical  utility.    The  invention  of  gunpowder 

'  batteries  blind^es*  are  to  be  replaced  by  pier-  turned  the  balance  in  fiivor  of  attack^  and  the 

riers,  which,  together  with  the  mortars,  are  then  introduction  of  the  ricochet  system  has  confirmed 

to  discharge  small  iron  balls,  pieces  of  iron,  this  superiority.     All  M.  Camot'i  theory  and 

case  shot,  shells,  and  stones,  on  the  enemy's  ap  in^nmty  are  insufficient  to  restore  the  equili- 

proaches.  bnum  of  this  settled  preponderance.    His  sug- 

This  writer  presses  the  importance  of  ricochet  gestions,  if   strictly  toUowed,  would    on   the 

fire  for  defence,  and  says,  it  is  not  sufficiently  contrary  turn  the  scale  more  in  the  direction  of 

practised.    He  recommends  its  more  general  ap-  their  present  inequality,  firom  the  little  vigor  he 

plication  both  from  behind  the  ramparts  and  dry  excites  in  the  first  stages  of  defence.    The  intro- 

ditches :  and  thinks  it  even  more  important  in  duction  of  artillery  gives  a  momentum,  equal  to 

defending  than  in  attacking  a  place.  that  of  a  battering-ram,  to  a  cannon  Imll  which 

'  The  enemy's  troops/  says  he,  *  are  every  night  may  be  projected  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy, 
exposed,  without  shelter,  in  constructing  their  as  to  enable  us  to  injure  defences  at  very  con- 
works  and  covering  their  parties.  Now  a  bullet  siderable  distances.  The  largest  battering-ram 
which  grazes  five  or  six  time^  will  be  much  more  we  read  of  was  120  feet  long,  and,  including  a 
likely  to  do  execution  than  a  direct  shot,  which  head  of  cast  iron  of  one  ton  and  a  half,  was 
may  either  strike  short  of  the  mark,  and  in  the  about  35,000lbs.  weight.  Supposing  it  to  be 
next  bound  pass  far  beyond  the  trenches,  or  go  worked  by  500  men,  each  exerting  a  force  of 
over  without  touching  at  all.*  70lbs.  the  force  of  momentum  produced  by  their 

lie  also  gravely  recommends  a  revival  of  the  action,  when  the  ram  moves  one  foot  per  second, 

ancient  weapons,  particularly  the  cross-ljow,  in  is  about  35,000lbs. — ^The  momentum  of  a  241b. 

the  defence  of  fortified  places,  and  quotes  many  shot,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1500  feet  per 

instances  of  brilliant  defence,  in  ancient  and  'second,  is  about  36,000lbs.    The  invention  of 

modem  history,  to  support  his  doctrine  of  the  gunpowder  thus  proved  utterly  destractive  of 

efficacy  of  '  armes  blanches.'    '  A  man,'  says  he,  all  former  modes  of  war ;  and  the  gradual  im- 

'  armed  with  a  cross-bow,  may  easily  discharge  an  provements  made  in  artillery,  and  in  the  science 

arrow  every  minute,  which  is  1440  in  twfenty-  of  attack,  explain  the  causes  of  what  M.  Camot 

four  houra.    Supposing  then  that  the  besieged  considers  so  extraordinary,  when  he  says,  page 

employ  200  cross-bow  men,  there  would   be  327,  '  from  what  cause  does  it  happen  that  the 

288,000  arrows  discharged  ftom  the  ramparts  in  strongest  places  are  commonly  taken  in  sieges 

that  time.    But  it  has  been  shown,'  he  adds,  which  rarely  exceed  six  weeks,  and  generallv 

*  that  at  least  one  arrow  in  every  180  will  take  last  only  twenty-two  or    twenty-three   days?* 

effeot,whence,  of  the  whole  number  thrown,  1600  These  are  the  causes  which  have  produced  the 

will  do  execution,  from  which  it  follows  that  short  duration  of  modem  sieges:  and  it  is  quite 

1600  men  will  be  put  hors  de  combat  daily,  useless  and  absurd,  as  colonel  Douglas  well 

Supposing  this  defense  rapproch^e  to  continue  observes,  to  attempt  any  comparison  between 

only  ten  days,  the  besiegers  he  calculates  will  the  obsolete  and  the  existing  practices,  with  any 

have  lost  16,000  men,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  hope  of  improvement. 

double  the  result  by  augmenting  the  number  of  M.  Camot  closes  this  part  of  his  treatise  by 

cross-l)owmen.*  noticing,  and   certainly    favoring    ^^p.    349),  a 
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singular  idea  of  a  M.  Ffachou  de  la  Jomaribre,  The  ditcTi  of  the   bastion   is   thirty-six   feet 

who  proposes  to  pour  upon  the  besiegers,  when  wide.    Counterguards  are  placed  before  the  bas- 

they  are  about  to  crown  the  covered-way,  an  tions.    The  demi-lunes  are  works  of  the  same 

enormous  quantity  of  water  from  powerful  en-  profile  as  the  counterguards.    Sometimes   M. 

gines,  which,  he  says,  will  make  the  soil   so  Camot  calls  his  counterguards  and  demi-lunes 

liquid  that  it  cannot  be  worked.  glacis  coupes,  and  under  this  name  recommends 

His  New  System  of  Improving  Fortifications  ihem  for  improving  the  defences  of  existing 
is,  of  course,  grounded  on  these  principles.  '  The  places.  The  cavaliers  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
spirit,'  says  A.  Camot,  *  of  the  new  system  of  tenailles,  and  communicate  with  them  by  capon- 
fortification,  consists  in  procuring,  by  the  par-  nitres. 

ticular  combination  of  the  parts  which  compose  The  counterguards  and  demi-lunes  have  ditches 
it,  numerous  debouches  on  all  the  avenues  of  the  thirty-six  feet  wide  at  bottom,  the  counter  slopes 
place,  so  that  the  besiegers  may  not  be  able  to  forming  a  reverse  glacis  of  forty-three  yards 
establish  themselves  near  it  without  being  ex-  which  M.  Camot  calls  glacis  en  contrcpente. 
posed  to  be  suddenly  attacked,  at  all  times,  by  In  old  fortresses  M.  Camot  proposes  to  con- 
all  the  garrison.  From  this  the  enemy  will  not  vert  a  portion  of  each  bastion  into  a  counter- 
be  able  to  present  himself  any  where,  without  guard,  by  making  a  ditch,  about  thirty-six  feet 
keeping  troops  constantly  drawn  out,  ready  to  wide  across  the  bastion,  from  the  middle  of  each 
repulse  any  sortie  the  besieged  may  unexpectedly  flank,  in  the  directions  of  lines  of  defence ;  the  two 
make,  and  which  they  may  renew  whenever  they  branches  of  the  ditch  meeting,  consequently,  on 
please.  The  besiegers  will  therefore  be  obliged  the  capital.  The  part  thus  enclosed  is  formed 
to  accumulate  troops  on  all  parts  of  the  immense  into  a  bastion,  by  making  parapets  upon  the  in- 
circnmference  which  they  must  occupy,  to  em-  terior  lines  of  the  ditch,  which  thus  become  the 
brace  the  defences  of  the  place ;  and  as  in  the  faces  of  a  bastion  so  small  that  its  flanks  are  but 
defense  raproch^  all  this  aevelopment  of  force  sixty  feet  long — sufficient  only  to  receive  three 
is  within  the  influence  of  vertical  fire,  showers  guns.  The  new  ditch  is  consequently  very  little 
of  projectiles  will  carry  off  some  men  every  defended  by  flank-fire;  but  this,  consistently 
moment,  and  at  length  entirely  crush  the  be-  with  the  principles  already  noticed,  M.  Camot 
siefrers.'  has  here  also  sacrificed  to  the  superiority  of  ver- 

This  '  torrent  of  vertical  fire'  is  thrown  from  tical  fire, 
casemated  mortar-batteries,  the  positions  of  For  the  purpose,  chiefly,  of  being  able  to  make 
which  are  determined  from  an  acknowledged  sorties  with  fticility,  M.  Camot  proposes  to  con- 
defect  in  V'auban's  systems,  viz.  the  deficiency  vert  the  glacis  into  a  glacis  en contrepente,  and, 
of  fire  on  the  prolongations  of  the  capitals  of  the  with  the  earth  furnished  by  the  excavation,  to 
bastions,  but  which  &uli  M.  Cormontaingne  has  form  the  upper  part  of  the  old  glacis  into  a 
remedied  by  constracting  redoubts  in  the  re-  counterguard  or  glacis  coup^,  raised  nearly  as 
entering  places  of  arms.  high  as  the  body  of  the  place.     The  interior 

M.  Caraot*s  ideas  of  the  irresistible  effect,  slope  of  the  new  work  occupies  the  greater  part 
and  exclusive  advantage,  of  this  profusion  of  of  the  old  covered-way.  The  traverses  are  re- 
vertical  fire  in  defence,  are  such,  he  asserts,  moved ;  and,  instead  of  palisades,  a  brick  wall 
p.  445,  that  it  will  change  entirely  the  character  furnished  with  loop-holes  is  constracted  very 
of  the  operations  of  a  siege.  '  According  to  the  near  the  counterscarp.  The  exterior  slope  of 
existing  practice,'  he  says,  'the  besiegers  are  the  glacis  coup^  is  soabrapt  that  no  part  of  it 
coverea,  and  the  besieged  exposed.  In  the  new  can  be  seen  from  the  body  of  the  place ;  and  the 
system,  on  the  contrary,  the  oesieged  are  covered,  greater  part  of  the  advanced  ditch  formed  by 
but  the  besiegers  exposed  to  a  profusion  of  feux  this  alteration  cannot  be  seen  at  all. 
verticaux,  which  will  reach  them  behind  their  Colonel  Sir  Howard  Douglas  has  published 
parapets  and  lodgments,  enabling  the  besieged  to  some  spirited  and  scientific  Observations  on  the 
defend  their  out-works,  without  occupying  them.  Motives,  Errors,  and  Tendency  of  M.  Camot's 
merely  by  pouring  upon  them  torrents  of  vertical  Principles.  We  have  already  quoted  this  writer, 
fire  when  the  assailants  move  forward  to  the  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  he  seems  to  make 
attack.'  a  formidable  attack   upon  the  principles  and 

M.  Camot  then  arranges  his  new  system ;  the  constmctions  of  that  able  engineer.  We  abstract 

casemated  mortar-batteries  are  placed  in  interior  a  sufficient  portion  of  his  remarks  and  experi- 

enclosures  in  the  gorges  of  the  bastions,  so  as  to  ments  to  place  the  whole  subject  fairly  before  the 

fire  in  the  direction  of  their  capitals.     There  reader. 

are  nine  casemates  in  each  battery:  of  these,  '  It  is  quite  clear,*  observes  this  writer, 'that  M. 

seven  contain  mortars  or  pierriers,  two  in  each ;  Camot  has  formed  his  theory  upon  the  parabolic 

the  other  two  (the  extreme  casemates)  are  each  hypothesis,  which,  I  must  inform  such  readers 

armed  with  three  guns,  for  the  defence  of  the  as  are  not  acquainted  with  these  matters,  is  the 

ditch  of  the  retranchementg^n^ral.    Theescarpe  theory  of  a  projectile's  flight  in  a  non- resisting; 

of  the  retranchement  g^n^ral  is  a  detached  wall  medium.    This  theory,  considerably  erroneous 

placed  in  front  of  the  rampart,  leaving  a  chemin  in  all  cases,  is  particularly  and  greatly  so  with 

des   rondes  eighteen  feet   wide.    The  exterior  small  projectiles  ;  and  its  deductions,  as  applied 

slopes  of  the  ramparts  are  all  forty-five  desjees.  to  the  velocity  of  descent  of  small  balls  used  in 

The  bastions  are  also  covered  by  a  detached  wall  very  elevated  short  ranges,  are  quite  fallacious, 

erected  near  the  base  of  the  exterior  slope  of  the  The  velocity  of  the  hall  in  a  horizontal  direction 

rampart,  leaving  a  chemin  des  rondes  six  feet  (which  by  this  theory  would  be  constant,  and  to 

wide.  the  projectile  velocity  as  radius  to  the  cosine 
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of  the  angle  of  elevation)  being  inconsiderable,  inch,  two  lines,  five  points,  which,  redneed  to 
it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  vertical  fire  must  English  measure,  is  1*28038  inches, 
depend  upon  the  velocity  of  descent  in  the  di-  Its  content  is  1*09909  inches, 
rection  ot  the  curve.  Estimjiting  this  according  to  The  weight  is  4*72247  ounces,  if  made  of  cast 
the  parabolic  theory  (as  the  secant  of  the  angle  of  iron,  and  4-8624  ounces  if  of  wrought  iiob. 
elevation),  the  motion  would  be  slowest  at  the  ver-  The  terminal  velocity  of  the  cast-iron 
tex  of  the  curve,  and  the  velocities  of  the  projec-  ball  is  about       ....  201  feet 
tile  be  equal  at  equal  distances  from  that  point.  The  terminal  velocity  of  the  wrought- 
According  to  this  supposition  we  should  assign  iron  ball  is  about         .        .        .  204 
to  the  descent  of  small  balls,  discharged  at  an  The  potential  altitude  of  the  cast-iron 
elevation  of  seventy-five  degrees,  or  eighty  de-  ball  is  about               .        .        .631 
grees,  such  accelerated  velocities,  as  would,  if  Ditto  ditto  wrought  ditto  ditto    .        .  650 
true,  be  quite  sufficient  to  do  good  service  iu  the  '  M.  Camot  recommends  that  the  balls  should 
way  M.  Camot  suggests ;  but  the  fiict  is,  that  be  made  of  hammered  iron ;  but  adds,  that,  as 
there  can  be  no  acceleration  beyond  a  limit  the  charge  ofpowder  for  a  mortar  is  small,  l^ls 
which,  with  small  balls,  b  very  much  less  than  of  cast-iron  may  resist  the  explosion  without 
is  generally  imagined.    From  the  vertex  of  the  breaking,  and  will  answer  as  well.    Now  this 
curve,  where  all  the  vertical  motion  is  lost,  the  observation  shows  that  the  author  had  not  con- 
ball  begins  to  descend  by  an  urging  force  which  sidered  the  effect  of  the  air's  resistance,  nor 
is  nearly  constant,  viz.  its  own  weight.    This  doubted  a  sufficiency  of  force  in  his  vertical 
force  would  produce  equal  increments  of  ve-  fire :  for  the  weight  of  a  ball  of  hammered  iron 
locity,  in  equal  times  in  vacuo,  but  in  air,  the  is  greater  than  that  of  a  ball  of  cast-iron  of  equal 
descent  of  tne  ball  being  resisted  more  and  more  diameter,  and   the  superior  weight  or  urging 
as  the  velocity  accelerates,  the  urging  force  will,  force  of  the  former  would  generate  neater  ter- 
at  a  certain  velocity,  be  opposed  by  an  equal  minal  velocity  than  a  lighter  ball  of  the  same 
resistance  of  air,  after  which  there  can  be  no  size  could  acquire ;  the  momenta  of  the  two  balb 
further  acceleration  of  motion,  and  the  ball  will  in  question  would  be  as  nineteen  to  eighteen, 
continue  to  descend  with  a  velocity  nearly  ter-  *  Four-ounce  balb,  discharged  at  devatioos 
minal.  even  considerably  above  forty-five  degrees,  to 
'  When  I  began  to  consider  this  interesting  the  distance  of  120  yards,  would  not  inflict  a 
problem,  as  applied  to  vertical  fire,  I  was  soon  mortal  wound,  excepting  upon  an  uncovered 
satisfied  that  M.  Camot  had  entirely  overlooked  head.    They  would  not  have  force  sufficient  to 
terminal  velocity;  and  I  shall  show,  from  his  break  any  principal  bone;  there  would  be  no 
own  words,  that  this  is  the  case.    It  is  not  ne-  penetration,  but  merely  a  contusion.    This  cer- 
cessaiy  to  exhibit  here  the  investigations  by  which  tainly  would  not  oblize  the  besiegers  to  cover 
I  have  established  the  impotency  of  M.  Caraot's  themselves  with  blindages,  as  M.  Camot  ima- 
vertical  fire ;  I  shall  onl^  state  the  results,  not  gines ;  for  a  strong  cap  or  hat,  and  a  cover  of 
to  embarrass  the  conclusions  with  abstruse  matr  thick  leather  for  the  back  and  shoulders,  would 
ter.    The  solutions  are  computed  from  the  theo-  be  sufficient  protection  firom  the  effects  of  his 
rems  given  in  Dr.  Hutton's  tracts,  and,  although  vertical  fire  with  small  balb.    As  the  quantity 
the  results  may  differ  a  little  from  the  troth,  yet  of  balb  required  to  feed  mortars  discharging  600 
it  is  quite  clear,  that  in  the  descent  of  the  balls  balb  at  a  time  would  be  very  considerable,  M . 
there  can  be  no  acceleration  of  motion  beyond  Camot  observes  that  cubes  of  iron  of  eight  or 
a  certain  limit ;  that  with  small  balls  this  ve-  ten  lines  side,  cut  from  square  bars  of  this  di- 
locity  is  very  much  less  than  persons  who  have  mension,  may  be  substituted.    These,  he  says, 
not  investigated  thu  curious   problem    would  may  be  fired  from  mortars,  howitzers,  or  stone- 
imagine  ;   and  that  M.   Camot  has  evidently  mortars,  and  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  ball» 
overlooked  this  circumstance.  (p^e  491,  Camot). 

'  The  velocity  which  a  musket  ball  has  acquired  'Let  us  consider  thb : 

when  the  resistance  becomes  equal  to  the  weight,  Ten  lines  French  are  equal  to  '89523  in.  English, 

or  urging  force  of  descent,  is  only  about  180  The  content  of  the  cube  b      *71746 

feet  in  a  second.    The  potential  altitude,  or  the  Its  weight  is      .        .        .     3*0822  ounces, 

height  from  which  the  ball  must  descend  in  vacuo,  '  Now  take  a  ball  of  the  same  weight: 

to  acquire  a  velocity  equal  nearly  to  the  termi-  Its  diameter  is              .        .  1*111  inches, 

nal  velocity,  is  523  feet.    Hence,  in  the  first  Its  terminal  velocity  is  .        .  185  feet  per  sec. 

place,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  means  to  use  the  Its  potential  altitude  b          .  534  feet 

full  charge ;  for  a  musket  ball  fired  upwards,  '  We  have  no  experiments  from  which  we  can 

with  the  ordinary  quantity  of  powder,  would  be  ascertain  the  lermmal  velocity  of  square  shot ; 

projected  to  a  greater  height  than  523  feet ;  and  but,  firom  comparative  experiments  with  round 

It  b  evident  that  all  above  this  is  unnecessary,  and  flat  surfaces,  we  know  that  tlie  resistance  of 

The  indentation  which  a  musket  ball,  moving  the  air  to  the  flat  end  of  a  cylinder  is  more 

with  a  velocity  of  180  feet  per  second,  makes  than  double  the  resistance  to  a  ball  of  the  same 

on  a  piece  of  elm  timber,  is  about  <h  of  an  inch :  dbmeter.    Thus,  although  the  urging  force  of  a 

thb  mi^ht,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  knock  a  man  ball  and  cube  of  the  same  weight  be  the  same, 

down,  if  by  great  chance  it  were  to  fall  upon  hb  yet  the  surfaces  upon  which  the  resistance  acts 

bead ;  but  in  no  other  case  would  it  put  him  (and  very  irregularly  in  regard  to  the  cube)  are 

*  hors  de  combat.*  very  difierent : 

^Now,    as  to  the   four-ounce    balls.      The  The  surface  of  the  ball  is  .     .     .    3*87045 

diameter  of  a  French  four-ounce  ball  is  one  ._^_  the  cube  is .     .    .    4*80862 
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'From  this,  together  with  what  has  been  said  nor  the  couronnement  of  the  glacis,  are  witlun 

respecting  the  descent  of  balls,  we  know,  and  the  reach  of  stones  forced  to  the  utmost,  from 

that  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  that  the  pierriers  in  the  casemated  battery ;  and  the  hori' 

terminal  velocity  of  the  cube  roust  be  much  less  zontal  area  of  all  those  parts  of  the  attack  which 

than  185  feet  per  second;  and  consequently  its  come  wittim  its  iniiuence  is  so  small,  compared 

effect  or  momentum  inferior   to  that  of  a  3*08  with  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  oval  surface  upon 

ounce  ball.    The  motion  of  a  cobical  shot  will,  which  the  stones  fall,  that,  it  may  be  relied  upon, 

besides,  be  quite  irregular,  descending  sometimes  not  one  stone  in  1000  would  take  effect  upon  the 

with  an  angle,  then  a  face,  then  an  edge  foremost,  besiegers. 

tumbling  over  and  over  in  oblique,  irregular  di-        A  subst'tution  of  large  balls  and  grenades, 

rections,  without  any  certainty,  excepting  \hat  adds  this  writer,  fired  from  mortars,  would  be  less 

the  velocity  and  effect  will  be  much  less  than  uncertain  and  more  formidable ;  but  even  with 

those  of  a  round  shot  of  equal  weight/  these  the  dispersion  is  very  great.  100  iron  balls,  of 

Our  author  smiles  at  the  preference  of  the  one  pound  each,  were  discharged  from  a  ten-inch 

French  writer  for  cross  bows  and  ancient  wea-  iron  mortar,  at  forty-five  degrees  elevation,  witli 

pons  of  attack  and  defence ;  and  compares  the  a  charge  of  1  lb.  4  oz.  of  powder.    The  spread 

mr  shorter  time    in    which    Calais,   Tournai,  was  fifty  yards ;  the  nearest  effect  ISO,  and  the 

Thouars,  Naples,  Sec,  have  fallen  before  fire-  furthest  210  yards;  tlie  longitudinal  dispersion 

arms.     He  contends  that  sieges  became  uniformly  was  therefore  sixty  yards,  and  consequently  the 

shorter  as  gunnery  was  improved.     Upon  the  area  of  the  surface  affected  by  the  descent  of  the 

main  topic  of  this  writer,  he  adds,  <  I  give  the  balls,  supposing  it  to  be  an  ellipse  whose  axes 

results  of  some  very  careful  experiments,  made  are  sixty  and  fifty  yards,  was  20,476  square  feet, 

purposely  to  ascertain  the  precise  effects  of  those  The  chances  of  hitting  would  therefore  be  very 

natures  of  vertical  fire,  which  M.  Camot  pro-  remote,  whilst  the  expenditure  of  iron  would  be 

poses  to  adopt  as  the  principal  means  of  de-  immense.    At  the  rate  of  discharge  which  M. 

fence.'  Camot  mentions,  page  231,  it  would  require  a 

«.  ^      ..»  j-ir      ^    t  ^    .         ^  provision  of  nearly  1,500,000  lbs.  of  iron  for  the 

Expenmcnts  mth  thffertnt  cWes  of  Hon^  from  ^^^^  casemates  of  one  batterie  de  gorge. 

a  ten-tnch  vron  mortar,     LUvutum  45  .  .  j^,  regard  to  the  display  of  vigor  and  resolu- 

1.  Charge  10  oz.  of  powder,  and  fif^y  flint  tion  in  personal  conflict,  which  M.  Camot  seems 
stones,  each  about  14  oz.  The  average  range  to  think  comparatively  deficient  in  modern  de- 
was  107  yards ;  but  most  of  the  stones  were  fences,  it  is  clear,'  says  the  above  writer, '  that  the 
blown  to  pieces.  invention  of  gunpowder  has  narrowed  Ae  oppor- 

2.  Charge  12 oz.  of  powder,  and  forty  stones  tunitiesuf  displaying  those  qualities  in  the  opera- 
of  hard  granite  of  about  1  lb.  each.  The  nearest  tions  of  a  siege,  properly  conducted,  more  thsm  in 
stones  fell  at  forty,  and  the  furthest  at  120  yards;  any  other  military  enterprise.  There  is  no  oppor- 
the  transverse  spread  was  thirtv  yards.  tunity  for  personal  conflict,  excepting  in  sorties, 

3.  Charge  16  oz.  of  powder,  and  forty-six  which,  we  have  already  shown,  prove  too  fre- 
Btones,  as  before.  The  nearest  stones  fell  at  auently  but  a  waste  of  life  and  valor,  and  in  tlie 
fifty,  and  the  furthest  at  130  yards  from  the  aefence  of  breaches,  where  also  there  is  that  to 
mortar :  the  spread  was  forty-five  yards.  One  encounter  which  the  ancients  were  not  exposed 
stone  went  off  to  the  right  in  an  angle  of  about  to.  M.  Caraot's  object  in  quoting  so  many 
^Tty-five  degrees,  and  fell  at  the  distance  of  100  sieges,  is,  to  show  that  the  defence  of  places  by 
yards  in  that  direction,  venr  near  a  spectator  '  armes  blanches*  has  constantly  been  more  bril- 
placed,  as  he  thought,  in  perfect  safety.  liant,  more  efficacious,  of  longer  duration  than 

•  1        j_  TV  ^y  armes  k  feu.    What,  he  says  (p.  239),  has  the 

Expervnenis  with  a  hrau  pterner.  ^  JJiameter  invention  of  powder,  or  the  new  process  of 

nxteen  wdia.     Elevaium  45  .  attack,  to  do  with  the  vigor  and  resolution  that 

1.  Charge  2|lbs.  of  pr^fvder  (which  filled  the  were  used  by  the  ancients?  These,  he  observes, 
chamber),  and  100  granite  stones  of  lib.  each,  may  alter  the  means  but  not  the  principles  of 
piled  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  pierrier  in  a  basket  resistance. 

with  a  bottom  of  wood.    The  nearest  effect  was        '  Now  here  we  differ  from  M.  Camot ;  and  to 

twenty-eight  yards ;  the  furthest  300 :  the  spread  close  properly  with  this  assertion,  we  have,  rather 

was  seventy  yards.     Many  of  the  stones  broke,  fully,  compared   the  ancient  with  the  modern 

2.  Charge  1|  lb.  of  powder,  and  seventy-five  means  of  attack,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
granite  stones  of  l^lb.  each.  The  nearest  effect  the  general  principles  as  well  as  means  of  de- 
was  twelve'  yards,  and  the  furthest  180.  The  fence  are  altered,  and  that  both  are  inferior  to 
spread  was  fifty  yards.  those   of   attack  when   directed    by    scientific 

In  both  cases  it  could  not  well  be  ascertained  intelligence,  and  furnished  with  sufficient  means. 

where  the  greatest  effect  was,  on  account  of  the  What  can  personal  vigor  and    resolution   do 

great  dispersion  of  the  stones,  many  of  which  against  the  establishment  of  the  ricochet  batte- 

Inoke  even  with  the  reduced  charge.  ries,  and  all  the  process  of  attack,  until  it  come 

Applying  these  experiments  to  the  new  de-  near  enough  to  be  checked  by  sorties  ?  The  de- 
fences of  M.  Carnot,  Sir  Howard  found  that  the  tence  by  '  armes  blanches'  can  only  be  applied 
nearest  efiect  would  take  place  in  the  gorge  of  to  the  defence  of  a  breach ;  but  a  breach  may 
the  bastion ;  and  that  the  furthest  effect,  P,  always  be  made,  whatever  be  the  vigor,  resolu- 
plate  I.,  would  not  reach  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  tion,  or  strength  of  the  garrison.  The  only 
even  with  Uie  full  charge  of  powder.  It  appears,  means  to  oppose  and  retard  the  opening  of  a 
therefore,  says  he,  that  neither  the  third  parallel,  breach  are  by  a  powerful  fire  of  artillery  in  the 
Vol.  IX  2  H 
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first  instance,  then  by  counter-mines,  and  oc-  and  any  other  destructlTe  missile  that  caii  be 
casionally  by   sorties.    These  may,  at  a  great  procured;  and  that  a  deep  trench,  previously 
sacrifice,  retard  the  operation,  but  cannot  alto-  dug  and  filled  with  tarred  faggots,  and  other 
gether  defeat  it.     Do  not  these  alter  the  princi-  combustible  materials,  should  be  set  on  &re  when 
pies  as   well  as   the  means   of  defence  ?    The  the  storming  party  is  about  to  mount  the  breach, 
sieges  of  the  ancients  gave  occasion  for  a  great  He  also  recommends  (p.  297)  cuts  to  be  made 
many   personal  conflicts   from    the    beginning  into  the  parapet,  on  the  flanks  of  the  breach, 
of  the   enterprise ;   and  so  did  modern  sieges,  from  whicn  the  besieged  can  either  fire,  or  drop 
until    parallels    or  places   of  arms   were  ap-  shells  upon  the  assailants ; — an  expedient  which, 
plied  to  protect  the  approaches  and  repel  sor-  after  the  breach  is  carried,  will  prevent  the  eueiDy 
ties  :  but  there  is  now  no  such  field  for  personal  from  extending  himself,  by  sapping  in  the  parapet, 
prowess,  and  a  place  may  certainly  be  breached,  towards  the  shoulders  and  gorge  of  the  bastion 
and  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  an  assault,  to  the  attack  of  the  retrenchments.     But,  whai- 
without  giving  the  besieged  any  favorable  op-  ever  obstacles  and  expedients  be  applied  to  close 
portunity  of  displaying  personal  exertion  with  the  breach,  they  will  inevitably   oe  destroyed, 
'  armes  blanches.'    The  operations  of  a  siege,  broken,  or  deranged  by  the  heavy  fire  from  the 
to  this  period,  are  chiefly  what  the  French  call  breaching  batteries  established  on  the  crest  of 
^  par  industrie,'  which,  instead  of  being  secon-  the  glacis,  which  is  always  the  immediate  pre- 
dary,  as  M.  Camot  says,  to  the  objects  of  per-  lude  to  an  assault.     Consequently  little  reliance 
sonal  valor,  are  the  means  which  introduce  the  should  be  placed  on  any  other  means  than  the 
display  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  see  that  his  reason-  personal  valor  and  determination  of  the  troops 
ing  can  attach  to  any  thing  but  the  defence  of  a  actually   placed  behind   these    obstacles,    who 
breach.     With  this  also  gunpowder  has,  or  at  should  th'ere  use  the  most  determined,  devoted 
least  ought  to  have,  a  gpreat  deal  to  do ;  for  the  exertions  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  gaining  a 
guns  that  made  the  breach,  can  render  it  practi-  footing  oa  the  breach.     According  to  M.  Car- 
cable  ;  they  can  prevent  the  besieged  from  closing  not^s  method  of  opposing  an  assault,  a  footing 
it  by  exterior  obstacles,  and  the  interior  defences  might  be  gained,  and  a  lodgment  partly  formed, 
may  be   molested  by  shells,  stones,  &c.      M.  before  the  corps  d*61ite  could  be  drawn  out  from 
Carnot  applies  personal  valor  and  determination  their  cover,  and  march  forth  to  *  balayer*  the 
less,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  defence  of  a  rampar* ;  and  when  once  a  footing  is  obtained, 
breach  than  we  should  do.     lie  proposes  (p.  or  a  lodgment  made,  it  is  not  easily  recovered, 
333,  4to.  edition)  to  have  fifteen  or  twenty  'pier-  if  proper  measures  have  been  taken  to  support 
riers  blind^s' ranged  round  the  breach  as  a  focus,  the   assault;   and  the  attempt   is   always  very 
and  to  keep  near  them,  also  under  cover,  a  corps  bloody  and  seldom  successful, 
d'^lite  ready  to  march  forth.     When  the  besie-        '  M.  Carnot  inserts  a  long  quotation  from  the 
ger*s  troops  put  themselves  in  motion,  to  advance  Sieur  Antoine  de  Ville's  Ing^nieur  parfait,  pub- 
to  the  assault,  M.  Carnot  recommends  that  the  lished  in  1629,  which,  he  says,  only  requires 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  rampart,  some  modifications   whicii  follow  from   tiie  ini- 
in  order  to  allow  the  stone-mortars  to  act.     It  is  provements  that  have  been  made  in  fire-arir.s 
evident,  he  observes,  that  the  enemy  either  will  since  the  period  in  wh.ch  this  work  was  writtei . 
not  arrive,  or  if  he  does,  that  it  will  be  in  dis-  This  passage  commences  in  the  original  (bouk 
order,  afler  immense  loss  from  the  fire  of  the  iii.  part  ii.  p.  372)  with  an  enunciation  (whiili 
stone-mortars ;    '  upon    which  the    fire   should  M.  Camot  suppresses,  as  he  does  several  other 
suddenly  cease,  the  corps  d'^lite  march  forth,-  parts  of  the  passage),  which  shows  how  coni- 
charge   the  enemy,  and  will  very  soon  sweep  pletely  the  autnor's  directions  must  be  considered, 
them  from  the  field  of  battle,  whilst  a  good  sortie  as  indeed  they  are,  obsolete.     '  In  proportion,' 
will  take  them  in  flank  and  rear,  destroy  their  says  M.  de  Ville,  *as  the  enemv  make  a  breach, 
epaulement,'   Sec.    This   is   indeed  a  sweeping  the  besieged  should  endeavour  during  the  follow- 
clause  in  M.  Carnot's  theory,  and  there  needs  no  ing  night  to  undo  his  work,  restore,  and  throw  it 
comment  to  show  that  it  is  the  most  fallacious  up  a^ain.'     Whoever  reads  this  passage  in  the 
part  of  his  doctrine.     Tlie  way  to  oppose  an  original  will  perceive  that  very  little  of  it  can 
assault  is  undoubtedly  to  render  the  breach  as  apply  at  all  to  the  defence  of  a  breach  made  by 
inaccessible  as  possible,  by  every  obstacle  that  a  battery  established  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis, 
can  be  applied,  and  to  hurl  upon  the  storming  in  a  face  which  has  been  ricoched  from  the  com- 
party  quantities  of  stones,  live-shells,  grenades,  mencement  of  the  siege,  and  whose  acting  flank 
combustibles,  &c. ;  and  some  of  the  expedients  is  directly  counter-battered,  and  also  enfiladed 
proposed  by  M.  Camot  for  these  purposes,  and  from  the  third  parallel.     It  were  madness  indeed 
practised  by  the  French  in  the  Peninsula,  are  to  attempt  to  defend  a  breach  made  in  this  regu- 
among  the  best  parts  of  his  elaborate  treatise,  lar  way,  unless  the  besieged  have  a  retrenchment. 
He  recommends,  p.  310,  that  the  breach  should  M.  Carnot  may  adduce,  and  ray  readers  may 
be  strewed  with  crow's  feet,  harrows,  chevaux-  recur  to,  the  sieges  made  in  the  Peninsula,  in 
de-frise,  &c. ;  and  that  when  the  assault  is  about  opposition  to  this  assertion ;  but  we  have  the 
to  be  nuide,  or  expected  to  take  place,  the  be-  public  authority  of  a  very  distinguished  British 
sieged  should  form  a  barrier  on  the  summit  of  engineer  (lieutenant-colonel  Jones)  to  remark, 
the  breach,   of  strong  six-pointed  crow's  feet,  that  those  sieges  having  been  undertaken  and 
made  of  wood  armed  with  iron  points,  firmly  executed  under  circumstances  and  deficiencies 
fastened  to  each  other  :  that  when  the  storming  which  did  not  admit  of  regular  attacks  accord- 
party  advances  to  the  assault,  they  should  be  as-  ing  to  established  rale,  cannot  be  received  as 
sailed  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  combustibles  cases  which  afford  any  reason  for  departing  from 
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iing-establlshed  practice ;  and  that  Hie  defence  and,  the  length  of  the  parapet  remaining  the 

of  the  preaches  at  Badajoi,  which  ha:i  thrown  same,  you  ought  to  enclose  within  it  the  greatest 

wmepopular  lustre  on  M.  Carnofs  woik,  could  possible  sur&ce. 

not  have  succeeded  against  an  attack  conducted,  40.  Before  you  begin  a  work,  you  ought  to 

throughout,  according  to  regular  process.    M.  ascertain  whether  you  have  sufficient  means  for 

Camot  may  perhaps  dispute  illustrations  from  completing  it  in  time. 

British  talent  and  experience,  or  we  sliould  have  We  can  only  And  room  for  a  sketch  of  the 

presented  him  with  other  references  to  facts  con-  principal  or  out-line  of  field-works. 

tained  in  colonel  Jones's  excellent  work,  in  sup-  Cff  redans  or  flichet.    As  redans  or  filches, 

port  of  other  parts  of  our  reasoning/  plate  VI.  fig.  3,  can  be  quickly  and  easily  con- 

PATIT  TT  structed,  they  are  frequently  used  in  the  field, 

rAIti  11.               ^  where  few  means  are  at  hand  ;  besides,  in  many 

OP  FIBLD  FORTIFICATION.  circumstances,  the  intended  object  of  a  work 

I'^ieldy  or  temporary  fortification,  having  tlie  does  not  require  that  it  should  be  able  to  afford 

nme  general  objects  as  more  permanent  works,  an  obstinate  defence.      Weak  indeed  is  that 

only  differs  from  them  in  the  means  that  may  be  which  a  redan  can   make,  particularly  when 

accessible  for  attacking  or  defending  them.  isolated ;  for  then,  independent  of  being  easily 

Field  works  are  throvni  up,  merely  for  a  short  carried  in  front,  owing  to  the  undefended  sector 

time:  often  in  haste,  without  either  choice  or  fag^  its  gorge  b  c  \s  also  greatly  exposed,  and 

preparation  of  the  materials  employed ;   with  you  ought  not  to  rely  on  the  defence  of  a  redan, 

very   few  means  at   hand,  and  sometimes  in  unless  it  is  supported  in  its  rear ;  such  as,  for 

presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  enemy ;  besides,  instance,  redans  thrown  up  in  front  of  an  army 

there  are  many  cases  in  which  they  are  not  in-  you  intend  to  intrench,  and  on  the  banks  of  a 

tended  to  resist  an  attack  supported  by  cannon,  river  to  cover  a  bridge,  or  defend  a  ford, 

and,  when  they  are,  the  nature  of  the  guns  which  Sometimes  redans  are  placed  in  front  of  a 

will  probably  be  brought  against  them  may  be  main  work,  either  to  cover  its  communications 

different,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  with  the  country,  or  to  defend  some  parts  of  the 

works.    Lastly,  field-works  are  usually  attacked  ground  which  cannot  be  seen  from  it,  and  would 

by  troops  formed  into  columns ;  which,  advanc-  be  of  advantage  to  the  enemy  in  directing  their 

ing  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  their  capitals,  attacks :  or  in  short  to  procure  a  cross  fire  on 

threaten   many  points  at  once ;  therefore,  the  the  capitals  of  the  main  work,  and  keep  the 

dispositions  for  their  defence,  ought  to  be  differ-  enemy  at  a  distance  from  it.    Redans  so  dis- 

ent  from  those  of  permanent  works,  &c.    The  posed  are  called  lunettes, 

maxims  or  general  rules  that  are  to  be  observed  No  fixed  rules  can  be  given  with  regard  to  the 

in  them  are;  length  and  direction  of  the  faces  of  a  redan, 

1.  In  general,  a  saliant  angle  should  not  be  since  both  vary  according  to  the  ground,  the  in- 
less  than  sixty  degrees,  especially  when  it  is  un-  tended  object  of  the  work,  and  the  strength  of 
defended  by  any  flank  fire.  the  detachment  that  it  is  to  cover,  &c. 

2.  The  saliants  being  the  most  exposed  points.  Of  redoubts. — Redoubts,  as  well  as  redans, 
particularly  when  they  are  not  flanked,  their  are  frequently  used  in  the  field ;  where,  as  isu- 
defence  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to ;  when  lated  works,  they  are  employed,  when  the  ])ost 
the  ground,  and  intended  object  of  the  work  you  or  detachment  to  be  intrenched  being  abandoned 
construct,  will  allow  you  to  direct  the  saliants  to  its  own  strength,  and  without  any  protection 
towards  some  natural  obstacles  which  prevent  in  its  rear  that  may  prevent  its  being  turned,  it 
the  enemy  approaching  them  on  the  prolonga-  becomes  necessary  to  enclose  it  entirely,  so  as  to 
tion  of  the  capitals,  you  ought  to  avail  yourself  of  secure  it  from  the  attacks  which  the  enemy  may 
that  advantage;  but,  if  you  cannot  direct  the  sali-  make  upon  it  on  all  sides.  Redoubts  are  ex- 
ants  thus,  they  must  be  protected,  if  possible,  by  tremely  proper  for  covering  an  advanced  post,  a 
some  artificial  obstacles.  grand  guard,  or  a  communication ;  for  defend- 

3.  In  tracing  field-works,  let  there  be  as  many  ing  a  defile,  a  height ;  for  protecting  a  retreat, 
flank  defences  as  possible.  the  passage  of  a  river,  ford,  or  bridge ;  for  suj)- 

4.  When  one  part  of  a  fortification  is  to  flank  porting  the  wings  of  an  army,  a  line  of  frontiers, 
another,  it  must  be  so  disposed  as  to  make  with  &c. ;  independent  of  being  easily  constructed, 
it  an  angle  not  less  than  ninety  degrees,  and  ex  they  have  also  the  advantage  of  affording  a  very 
ceeding  as  little  as  possible  ninety  degrees ;  in  good  defence  when  supported  from  without,  and 
order  that  the  ditch  and  counterscarp  of  the  even  of  being  sometimes  effectually  used  instead 
part  flanked,  may  be  defended  by  a  direct  fire  of  fortins  or  field-forts,  which  in  general  require 
from  that  which  flanks  it  more  time  and  materials  for  their  construction, 

5.  The  length  of  the  lines  of  defence  ought  and  a  more  numerous  garrison  for  their  defence, 
novto  exceed  eighty  toises  at  most.  The  requisite  length  of  the  sides  of  a^  redoubt 

6.  Avoid  the  second  flank  defence,  unless  you  depends,  not  <^nly  on  the  extent  which  the  para- 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it.  pet  must  have,  in  order  that  the  garrison  may 

7.  Be  careful  not  to  suffer  any  cover  in  the  man  it  properly,  but  on  the  necessary  interior 
vicinity  of  a  work,  under  which  the  assailants  space  for  containinc:  the  men.  It  should  also,  be 
may  approach  unperceived.  considered,  whetlier  the  troops  are  to  reside  in 

8.  Dead  angles  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  the  work,  or  to  remain  there  for  a  short  time;  as 
possible.  it  happens,  for  instance,  when  a  work  is  suffi- 

9.  A  fortification  must  always  be  proportioned  ciently  near  a  main  body   of  troops  to   corn- 
to  the  n'lmber  of  men  who  are  to  defend  it;  municalecasilv  ^^ith  rlipm,and  leceive  r'^iMforce- 
2  11  2 
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ments,  vhould  an  attack  be  expected;  in  this  lince  it  is  very  difBcuit,  not  to  say  impossible, 

case,  it  will  suffice  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  to  give  a  general  rule  of  computing  th<,  nece»- 

redoubt  in  such  a  manner  that  the  number  of  sary  length  of  the  interior  sides  of  redoubts  ac- 

men  intended  for  its  defence  can  man  the  para-  coitiing  to  the  strength  of  the  detachments,  and 

pet  properly,  without  being  crowded  and  ob-  that  trying  is  the  only  way.'  This  author's  work^ 

structed  in  their  motions ;  but  if  the  garrison  is  however,  in  which  he  has  collected  and  generally 

to  reside  in  the  work,  its  interior  sur&ce  must  be  exposed  with  perspicuity,  most  of  the  modem 

larger.  pnnciples  on  which  field-fortification  is  ground- 

•  Various  methods  bave  been  proposed  for  cal«  eii,  deserves  no  small  degree  of  praise, 

dilating  the  necessary  length  of  tlie  interior  M.  Malortie  de  Martimont  proposes  the  fbl- 

sides  of  a  redoubt,  accordmg  to  the  strength  of  lowing  rule,  supposing  the  redoubts  to  be  square, 

its  garrison ;  but  most  have  the  double  defect  of  and  that  the  garrison  is  to  reside  within  them : — 

not  being  applicable  to  small  detachments,  as  1.  Multiply  by  ten   the  number  of  men  of 

the  redoubts  would  then  be  considerably  too  which  the  detachment  is  composed,  and  the 

little,  and  to  increase  beyond  measure  the  in-  product  will  give,  in  square  feet,  the  necessary 

terior  surfaces  of  those  works,  when  their  garri-  extent  of  the  surface  contained  between  the  foot 

son  exceeds  a  certain  number  of  men.  of  the  slopes  of  the  banquettes. 

The  method  proposed  by  Noi26  de  St.  Paul,  a  2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  that  product  to 

French  engineer,  is  better  in  general  than  any  one  decimal,  and  it  will  give  in  feet  and  tenths 

we  have  seen.    We  shall  observe,  however,  that  of  a  foot,  the  lengths  of  one  of  the  sides  which 

it  is  rather  complicated,  as  it  varies  according  to  enclose  the  above-mentioned  sur&ce. 

the  strength   of  the  detachments ;  it  contains,  3.  Add  to  this  length  twice  the  number  of 

besides,  several  inaccuracies ;  we  point  out  the  feet  which  the  base  of  the  interior  slope  qf  the 

two  following : —  parapet,  the  breadth  of  the  banquette,  and  the 

This  author  says,  No.  32,  page  39,  of  his  base  of  its  slope,  are  to  have,  and  the  sum  ^ill 
work  on  field-fortification,  *  if  the  detachment  be  the  length,  in  feet  and  tenths  of  a  foot,  of  one 
whic]i  you  intend  to  place  in  a  redoubt,  is  com-  of  the  interior  sides  of  the  redoubt. 
])0:ied  of  more  than  ninety  men,  and  does  not  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  have  to 
exceed  120.  t^Vo  siie-fourth  of  the  number  of  constructasquareredoubta6c  rf,  plate  Vl.fig.  4, 
men  for  a  reserve,  which  you  may  make  eqiuil  to  for  ninety  men  :  multiply  ninety  by  ten,  and 
oiio-third  of  that  number,  if  the  detachment  the  product  900  will  show  that  the  surmce  i  A: /m, 
consists  of  130  men  or  thereabout :  then  divide  which  is  contained  between  the  foot  of«(he 
t'le  remainder  by  eight,  and  the  quotient  will  slopes  of  the  banquettes,  ought  to  be  900  square 
i^'ive  the  length  in  toises,  &c.,  of  each  interior  feet:  extract  the  square  root,  thirty,  of  that  pro- 
Side.' — According  to  thb  rule,  a  detachment  of  duct  for  the  length  of  feet  in  the  side  t  k,  which 
1 00  men  requires  that  the  length  of  the  interior  is  represented  by  a  6  in  the  profile  fig.  5.  Now 
si  J  OS  should  be  nearly  nine  toises  and  three  supposing  the  base  of  the  slope  c  of  the  ban- 
feet  ;  whereas  it  is  proved  by  experience,  that  quette  to  be-six  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  ban- 
ci^ht  toises  and  three  feet,  or  thereabout,  are  quette  d  three  feet,  and  the  base  of  the  interior 
oiiough;  thus  Noiz^  de  St.  Paul's  rule  increases,  slope  e  of  the  parapet  one  foot;  multiply  the 
without  necessity,  the  size  of  the  redoubt,  which  sum  of  those  dimensions  by  two,  and  add  the 
requires  thereby  more  time,  and  a  greater  quan-  product  twenty  to  the  square  root  thirty  which 
tity  of  materials  for  its  construction : — besides,  vou  have  found  before ;  then  will  the  sum  fifty 
the  author  is  inconsistent  with  himself;  for  he  oe  the  length  in  feet  of  the  interior  sidef  e  fig.  5, 
says,  p.  44,  note  k^  in  the  same  work,  that  a  and  ef  fig.  4.  It  is  evident,  that  in  all  redoubts 
detachment  of  100  men  requires  a  redoubt,  construct^  by  this  simple  method,  every  man  of 
whose  interior  sides  should  have  from  eight  to  the  detachment  has  for  himself  ten  square  feet 
nine  toises  at  most.  But  let  us  proceed  further,  of  the  clear  surface  which  is  contained  between 
and  suppose  that  the  detachment  consists  of  120  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  the  banquettes;  and 
men ;  according  to  the  same  rule,  the  interior  ten  feet,  in  addition  to  the  space  afforded  by  the 
sides  of  the  redoubt  should  be  eleven  toises  one  banquettes  ^d  their  slopes,  as  this  writer  con- 
foot  and  six  inches :  but  Noiz^  de  St.  Paul  re-  tends,  will  suffice  in  all  redoubts,  let  their  siie 
commends  the  same  length  for  those  of  a  redoubt  and  figure  be  what  they  may. 
constructed  for  180  men ;  since  he  says,  p.  39,  Square  redoubts  are  more  simple  and  easy  to 
*  if  the  number  of  men  exceeds  150,  as  they  will  construct  than  any  other;  but  the  configuration 
be  able  to  man  in  two  ranks  the  parapet  of  a  of  the  ground,  and  the  number  and  situation  of 
redoubt  capable  of  containing  them,  the  length  the  points  which  a  redoubt  may  have  to  defend, 
of  the  interior  sides  will  be  found  by  dividing  &c.,  frequently  require  that  its  figure  should  not 
the  detachment  by  sixteen.  Now,  why  should  a  be  square ;  in  this  case,  plant  staves  at  all  the 
redoubt,  calculated  for  120  men,  be  exactly  of  points,  where,  in  your  opinion,  the  vertex  of  the 
the  same  size  as  a  redoubt  constructed  for  180  ?  angles,  formed  by  the  interior  sides  of  the  work. 
And  is  it  not  evident,  that  Noiz^  de  St.  Paul's  can  be  placed  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and 
method,  which  may  give  satisfactorv  results  in  after  takins;.  with  the  plain  table,  or  by  any 
some  other  instances  is  very  defective  m  these  other  means  which  you  have  at  hand,  the  plan  of 
two  ?  Indeed  it  appears  that  he  was  aware  of  the  figure  delineated  by  lines  which  you  suppose 
its  insufficiency  with  regard  to  certain  detach-  tojoin  those  staves,  consider  it  as  representing  the 
ments ;  for  he  says,  Wo.  32,  p.  40,  *  that  he  interior  contour  of  the  parapet :  measure  the 
proposes  it  as  a  scale  of  comparison,  which  angles  formed  by  those  lines,  in  order  to  ascer- 
should  be  used  merely  as  a  guide  in  practice,  tain  wliether  they  are  sufficiently  open,  M;\x.  1, 
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and  if  some  are  not,  rectify  them  :  inside  of  the  in  such  cases,  to  construct  a  small  fortress,  es- 

plan  draw  a  pacallel  to  its  outline,  and  at  a  pecially  if  you  have  g^jns  to  use.     Star  forts  are 

distance  from  it,  equal  to  the  number  of  feet  seldom  constructed  either  in  the  triangular  or 

which  you  intend  to  allow  to  the  base  of  the  square  form,  a  redoubt  being  almost  always  pre- 

interior    slope    of   the    parapet,     the    breadth  ferable  to  either.     In  a  triangle  there  can  be  no 

of   the    banquette,    and    to'    the    base    of   its  brisures,   in   a   square  their  angles   are   150^. 

siope :  and,  as    the    figure   described  by  this  A  pentagon  is  somewhat  superior  to  both,  the 

parallel  represents  that  of  the  space  which  is  defence  of  its  saliant  angles  being  better,  and  the 

contained  between  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  the  angles  of  the  brisure  132°.    The  hexagon  is  still 

banquettes,  compute  its  area  in  square  feet ;  if  better  than  the  pentagon,  though  its  saliants  are 

it  appears  from  your  calculations,  that  the  re-  by  no  means  well  defended.    The  heptagon  has 

doubt  will  be  considerably  too  large,  according  saliant  angles  of  128^,  and  those  of  the  brisures 

to  its  garrison  and  artillery,  this  defect  may  be  112.    This  form  might  therefore  be  used  with 

remedied  by  shortening  the  interior-  sides,  or  considerable   advantage,  were  the  construction 

diminishing  their  number  when  it  exceeds  four,  not  difficult ;  the  most  convenient,  however,  as 

or  by  giving  a  smaller  opening  to  the  angles :  well  as  the  most  advantageouspolygon  for  works 

but,  if  the  work  is  small  beyond  measure,  the  of  this  kind,  is  the  octagon,    llie  construction  is 

contrary  should  be  done.  made  eitlier  upon  the  interior  polygon,  by  plac- 

Should  a  redoubt  be  circular,  compute  the  ing  equilateral  triangles  on  its  sides,  or  on  the 

radius  of  the  circle,  bounded  by  the  foot  of  the  exterior  side,  by  means  of  the  perpendiculars 

slope  of  the  banquette,  so  that  the  enclosed  sur-  from  the  saliant  and  re-entering  angles, 
face  may  allow  ten  square  feet  to  each  man,  and        Bastion  forts  have  often  been  proposed,  but 

3*24  square  feet  to  each  piece  of  cannon :  add  are  inferior  to  star  forts ;   the  triangular  half 

to  this  radius  twice  the  base  of  the  interior  slope  bastion  particularly.    They  are  difficult  to  con- 

of  the  parapet,  twice  the  breadth  of  the  ban-  struct;  the  saliants  are  too  acute  and  ill-defended; 

quette^  and  twice  the  base  of  its  slope ;  then  the  faces  of  the  demi-lunes  are  without  cover, 

drive  a  picket  at  the  centre  of  the  redoubt,  and  and  the  interior  surface  is  too  small.  The  square 

fasten  tu  it  one  end  of  a  cord  equal  to  the  radius  half-bastion  is  little  better  than  the  triangular, 

thus  increased ;  and  with  the  other  end,  to  which  but  it  encloses  a  larger  space.  When  the  bastions 

a  pointed  picket  is  fastened,  describe  a  circum-  are  full,  the  work  may  sometimes  be  very  ad  van- 

ference  upon  the  ground.  tageous,  and  the  construction  is  the  same  as  in 

To  ascertain  how  many  men  and  guns  a  re-  permanent  fortification.   In  bastion  forts  the  sides 

doubt  which  is  constructed  can  contain  : — Com-  should  not  be  less  than  100,  nor  more  than  200 

pute  the  area  in  square  feet  of  the  surface  con-  yards,  that  the   flanked   parts   may  be  within 

tained  between   the  foot  of  tlie  slopes   of  the  musket  shot :  130  yards  is  a  good  medium.  The 

banquettes,  and  divide  it  by  ten  if  no  artillery  is  best  form  of  the  curtain  is  to  break  it  twice,  by 

to  be  placed  in  the  redoubt ;  the  quotient  will  which  a  very  advantageous  (ire  is  obtained, 
give  the  number  of  men  that  can  be  lodged  in         Tites  de  pont  are  thrown  up  for  covering  a 

the  work  :  but,  should  the  redoubt  be  supplied  communication  across  a  river,  and  favoring  the 

with  cannon,  subtract  324  square  feet  for  each  movements  of  an  army  or  detachment,  either 

piece  from  the  above  area,  and  divide  the  re-  when  advancing  into  the  enemy's  country,  or 

mainder  by  ten,  which  will  give  the  number  of  retreating  from  it.    The  form,  size,  and  strength 

men.  of  a  tSte  de  pont,  ought  to  be  regulated  accord- 

Offortim  or  field-forts. — Two  kinds  of  fortius  ing  to  various  circumstances,  and  before  you  fix 

or  rieid-forts  are  most  generally  used,  when  the  upon  them  it  is  necessary  to  consider;  1.  The 

ground,  the  intended  object  of  the  work  you  importance  of  the  communication  which  it  is  to 

have  to  construct,  and  the  strength  of  its  detach-  cover,  and  the  probable  length  of  time,  during 

ment,  will  allow  you  to  make  it  regular,  or  nearly  which  the  communication  is  to  be  kept  up ;  for 

so ;  these  are  the  forts  with  tenailles  or  star-forts,  its  utility  may  be  confined  to  a  temporary  move- 

and  the  forts  with  bastions ;  but  sometimes  you  ment  of  the  troops,  or  extended  to  the  sequel  of 

are  compelled  to  construct  a  fort  which  is  com-  operations  for  a  long  time :  2.  The  breadth  and 

posed  of  different  figures  at  once,  and  in  this  form  of  the  river  at  the  point  where  the  t6te  de 

case  no  particular  name  can  be  given  to  it.  pont  is  to  be  thrown  up  ;  and,  likewise,  the 

•     Field-forts  take  a  particular  name  also  from  nature  of  the  country  on  both  banks :  3.  Whe- 

their  number  of  saliants ;  thus,  a  fort  is  said  to  ther  the  t^te  de  pont  can  be  supported  by  mus- 

Imj  square,  pentagonal,  or  liexa^ronal,  &c.,  ac-  ketry  from  the  opposite  banks,  or  by  artillery  only, 

cording  as  it  has  four,  five,  or  six  saliants.  or  by  neither;  4.  Whether  the  river  has  only  one 

Star  forts,  or  forts  a  tenaille,  are  such  as  form  ann,  or  forms  an  island  ;  and  in  this  case,  what 

a  regular  suite  of  saliant  and  re-entering  angles,  is  the  breadth  of  its  arms,  and  the  form  of  the 

'ITiey  are,  in  fact,   polygons,   whose   sides   are  ground  in  the  island  itself,  so  that  you   may 

broken  so  as  to  form  the  re-entering  angles.     If  determine,  with  more  certainty,  the   defensive 

possible,  the  saliant  angles  should  never  be  less  dispositions  which  can  be  made  to  the  greatest 

than  seventy  dejjrees,  and  the  nearer  they  ap-  advantage :  5.  When  you  are  to  construct  a  tfcte 

proach  to  ninety  the  better,  as  a  rectangular  de  pont  for  covering  the  retreat  of  an  army,  or 

defence  is  always  the  best.     The  brisures,  or  strong  detachment,  you  ought  to  consider,  whe- 

faces,  forming  the  re-entering  angle,  should  not  ther,  according  to  their  composition  and  the 

be  less  than  fifty  feet,  or  more  than  100.    If  they  state  of  things,  that  retreat  is  likely  to  be  exe- 

are  longer  they  require  a  numerous  garrison  cuted  with  celerity  or  slowness;  whether  there 

to  defend  them,  and  it  would  therefore  be  better,  is  any  fear  that  the  T^rnating  troops  will  \\(k 
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closely  followed  up  ly  considerable  forces,  or  and  d  e,  the  direction  of  which  ought,  in  general 

whether  ihey  can    retire  quietly,  and  without  to  be  as  i  erpendicular  as  possible,  to  e  f  and  df^ 

being  exposed  to  any  attack  which  may  endanger  which  they  defend.    Care  must  be  taken,  bow- 

them :  6,  and  lastly,  you  ought  to  examine  what  ever,  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  be  enfiladed, 

is  the  strength  of  the  army,  or  detachment,  its  which  depends,  of  course,  on  the  configuration 

number  of  cannon,  the  quantity  of  stores,  and  of  the  river,  and  the  disposition  of  the  surrounds 

equipa<:ce,  &c.,  and  regulate  accurdin«^ly  the  size  ing  ground. 

of  the  t^te  de  pout,  as  wt;U  as  the  passages  Sometimes,  also,  a  t^te  de  pont  may  be  corn- 
through  it,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  file  off  posed  of  a  horn  work,  the  inside  and  branches 
without  stoppage  and  confusion ;  all  these  va-  of  which  are  defended  by  batteries  a,  erected  on 
nous  circumstances  oblige  us  to  make  a  differ-  the  opposite  bank.  When  the  ground  does  not 
ence  in  the  sizM,  form,  and  strength  of  a  t&te  de  allow  you  to  construct  these  batteries,  the 
pont.  If  an  army  or  considerable  detachment,  branches  of  the  horn  work  may  be  broken, 
for  instance,  is  closely  pursued  by  a  great  force,  Half  a  sauare  fort,  with  bastions,  makes  a 
and  can  retreat  but  slowly,  either  on  account  of  strong  t6te  de  pont,  particularly  when  you  can 
its  composition,  or  because  it  is  compelled  constnict  on  the  opposite  bank  batteries  and 
to  take  particular  precautions,  which  require  intrenchments.  HalYa  star-fort,  or  redoubts  so 
time,  the  tdte  de  ]>ont,  which  is  intended  to  disposed  as  to  flank  each  other,  may  also  be 
favor  its  passage  across  the  river,  ought  to  be  of  used  for  a  t^te  de  pont. 

a  certain  extent,  and  capable  of  making  a  good  Of  intrenchments  of  armies. — Tbe  whole  of 
defence  ;  for  then,  not  only  the  troops,  artillery,  the  works  and  obstacles  by  which  an  army  or  a 
&c.,  must  file  off  through  it  without  any  ob^  considerable  body  of  troops  cover  themselves, 
struct  ion  or  confusion,  but  it  ought  to  check  the  for  their  own  defence,  may  be  called  intrench- 
enemy,  should  he  attempt  to  approach  it :  on  the  ments  of  armies.  In  general  the  object  is,  to  in- 
contrary,  if  a  tdte  de  pont  has  to  cover  a  com-  terpose  between  themselves  and  the  enemy  a  de* 
munication  of  no  great  importance,  or  the  passage  fensive  line,  whose  protection  may  compensate 
across  a  river,  of  an  army  or  detachment  which  for  their  inferiority  in  number;  this  line  may  be 
is  not  closely  pursued,  and  can  retreat  quietly  composed  of  parts  so  connected  together,  that 
and  speedily,  it  will  not  require  as  much  extent  no  uncovered  space  is  left  between  them,  in 
and  strength  as  the  former.  which  case  it  is  called  a  continued  line ;  or 

The  bridge  or  bridges,  which  a  t^te  de  pont  those  parts  may  be  isolated  from  each  other,  and 

covers,  should  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible  uncovered  intervals  left  between  them ;  and  then 

from  the  enemy's  sight,  as  he  would  batter  and  it  is  named  a  line  with  intervals, 
ruin  them  with  his  cannon;  and  that,  in  general,        Intrenchments  of  armies  can  seldom  be  com- 

tiie   most   advantageous  points  for   construct-  posed  of  regular  and  similar  works,  nor  even  of 

ing  those  works  are  where  the  river  bends  in-  works  different  in  their  nature,  but  symmetrically 

wards.  disposed,  and  so  constructed,  that  all  those  of 

When  a  t^te  de  pont  is  to  cover  only  a  com-  tlie  same  kind  may  have  the  same  dimensions; 

munication  of  no  great  importance,  and  across  a  for,  on  accoimt  of  the  ground,  or  because  of  a 

small  river,  a  simple  redan  will  suffice:  provided,  necessity  to  direct  more  fire  to  certain  points 

however,  that  the  river  is  so  shaped  as  to  prevent  than  to  others,  some  irregularities  vrill  be  re- 

the  enemy  perceiving  the   bridge  from   some  quisite ;  thus  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the 

point ;  but,  if  he  can  perceive  it,  a  piece  should  variations  that  may  occur  in  the  tracing  of  in- 

he  constructed,  whose  flank  defends  the  ground  trenchroents  of  armies;  wherefore  no  particular 

from  which  the  bridk^e   can   be  seen.    These  rules  can  be  given  for  every  case;  diere  axe, 

small    t^tes    de  po[it    will    acquire   a  greater  however,    general    principles  which   ought   to 

strength,  if  the  ground  on  the  opposite  bank  guide  an  engineer. 

allows  us  to  construct  small  redans  where  fusi-        The  works  most  commonly  used  for  intrench- 

leers  are  placed  ;  these  redans  ought  to  be  d is-  roents  of  armies,  in  a  continued  line,  are  redans, 

posed  in  such    manner,  that  their  fire,  after  tenailles,  or  queues  dliironde,  cremaill^res  and 

grazing  the  faces  of  the  tCte  de  pont,  may  cross  bastions ;  hence  intrenchments  take  the  name  of 

in  front  of  the.saliant,  and  as  near  to  it  as  pos-  intrenchments  with  redans,  intrenchments  with 

sible ;  the  redan  is  intended  to  graze  the  flank  of  tenailles,  or  queues  d'hironde,    intrenchments 

the  piece.  with  cremaillbres,  and  intrenchments  with  bas- 

When  the  river  is  so  broad  as  to  prevent  the  tions ;  sometimes  also  lunettes  are  placed  in 

musketry  fire  of  the  redans  doing  any  execution  front  and  to  a  certain  distance  from  a  main  is- 

for  the  defence  of  the  t^te  de  pont,  batteries  may  trenchment,  which  is  then  called  intrenchment 

be  constructed  and  disposed  in  the  same  manner  with  lunettes. 
as  the  redans.  For  the  detailed  construction  of  these  wodtSy 

A  t^te  de  pont  which  is  intended  to  cover  a  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  professional  pub- 
communication  of  importance,  and  necessary  lications  on  the  subject. 

for  the  movements  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  The  following  general  principles  should  be 
requires  a  greater  extent  and  strength  than  the  observed,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  formation 
preceding.  That  represented  by  fig.  6,  plate  VI.  of  intrenchments  of  armies, 
b  capable  of  making  a  good  defence,  particularly  1 .  Their  flanks  must  be  supported,  and  not 
when  it  can  be  supported  by  batteries  a,  placed  exposed  to  be  turned ;  for,  of  what  avail  would 
on  the  opposite  bank  ;  its  outline  does  not  differ  be  The  defence  in  firont  which  intrenchments 
widely  from  that  of  a  redan,  except  that  the  faces  afford,  could  they  be  attacked  in  the  rear? 
are  broken,  in  order  to  procure  the  two  flanks  be        2.  Their  extent  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
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itren^  of  the  anny  which  they  corer,  since  ployed ;  and,  as  it  can  scarcely  execute  any 

they  are  to  be  defended  by  it.  movements  outside  of  them,  it  is  reduced   to 

3.  In  tracing  those  intrenchments,  you  ought  defend  passively,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  the 
to  avail  yourself  of  every  natural  accident  of  works  which  cover  it,  and  are  sometimes  very  im- 
the  ground  which  they  traverse;  a  low  and  'perfect:  3dly,  a  line  with  intervals  requires  less 
marshy  spot,  a  stream  whose  banks  may  be  lalior  than  a  continued  line ;  therefore,  the  works 
overflowed,  a  ravine,  a  wood  where  an  abatis  which  compose  it  can  be  constructed  with  great- 
may  be  formed,  and  other  natural  obstacles,  fire-  er  care  in  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same 
quently  afford  great  advantages,  when  properly  number  of  workmen.  Lastly,  the  former  line  is 
connected  with  the  other  defences ;  either  by  in-  more  easily  adapted  to  the  ground  than  the  lat- 
creasing  the  strength  of  some  parts  of  the  line,  ter ;  4s  the  engineer,  who  is  not  confined  to  a 
or,  when  they  suffice  to  stop  the  assailants,  by  fixed  tracing  whose  parts  must  all  be  connected, 
saving  you  the  time  and  labor,  which,  without  can  place  the  works  at  the  most  essential  parts  of 
them,  the  construction  of  works  would  require,  defence. 

4.  The  line  formed  by  intrenchments  of  In  the  late  continental  warsyroTi^iers  of  coun- 
armies  should  occupy,  as  much  as  possible,  the  tries  have  been  the  frequent  objects  of  attack  and 
elevated  parts  of  the  ground  which  it  crosses,  defence.  They  constitute  important  objects  of 
and  border  the  summits  of  the  heights  or  hills  in  field  fortification.  M.  Maloni  furnishes  some 
its  direction;  by  which  means  the  intrench*  excellent  directions  for  forming  the  principal 
ments  will  have  a  superiority  over  the  assailants,  works  of  this  kind. 

who  cannot  approach    them   without  passing  i.  Of  lines  of  frontiers. — The  works  and  ob- 

through  uneven  and  difficult  ground.  stacles  disposed  along  some  open  parts  of  a  fron- 

5.  Every  point  of  the  ground,  in  front  of  an  tier,  to  shut  up  the  country  from  one  place,  or 
iDtrenchmen^  must  be  seen  and  defended  by  post,  to  another,  are  called  lines  of  frontiers, 
some  of  its  parts.  These  lines  may  answer  very  useful  purposes ; 

6.  The  habitations  in  front  of  tlie  line  should  first,  they  protect  the  army  which  defends  the 
be  occupied  and  fortified,  when  they  are  suffici-  country  behind  them,  and  also  to  secure  its 
ently  near  to  be  supported  by  it ;  hut  should  movements ;  secondly,  they  prevent  the  incursions 
they  be  too  distant,  and  so  situated  as  to  conceal  of  the  enemy's  parties,  and  tne  devastation  which 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  they  must  be  de-  they  would  occasion ;  thirdly,  they  remove  the 
stroyed.  fears  of  the  inhabitants,  who  then  attend  to  agri- 

7.  For  the  same  reason,  a  wood,  which  the  culture.  Lastly,  they  connect  the  defences  of  the 
line  can  support,  must  be  occupied ;  but  should  frontier,  and  therefore  increase  the  resistance 
its  distance  prevent  it,  and  its  situation  be  such  which  can  be  made.  Indeed,  a  line  of  frontiers 
as  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  assailants,  it  will  not  afford  those  advantages,  unless  it  be  con* 
requires  to  be  cut  down.  sidered  in  its  proper  light  and  used  accordingly ; 

8.  The  line  ought  to  cover  all  the  habitations  for  should  the  army  consider  it,  as  forming  its 
in  its  direction,  so  as  to  make  them  serve  as  own  intrenchments,  and  actually  defend  it,  as 
points  of  support,  and  to  reap  advantage  from  lines  of  frontiers  have  in  general  a  greater  extent 
their  reverse  nre.  than  is  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  tlie  army, 

9.  The  number  and  strength  of  the  respective  it  follows  tnat  the  troops  would  be  weak  every 
works,  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  danger  to  where ;  and  that  they  would  undoubtedly  be 
which  the  part  of  the  line  where  they  stand  may  crushed  by  the  columns  which  the  enemy  would 
be  exposea ;  if,  for  instance,  the  enemy  could  march  to  several  points  at  once ;  thus  the  line 
scarcely  approach  it,  and  should  he  not  be  able  would  be  disadvantageous  rather  than  useful; 
to  bring  his  cannon  against  it,  the  works  thrown  but  on  the  contrary  should  the  army  support  it 
up  for  its  defence,  would  undoubtedly  not  re-  only  with  a  limited  number  of  troops,  and  oc- 
quire  the  same  extent  and  strength  as  they  cupy  a  position  behind,  from  which  it  could  re- 
would,  in  case  the  assailants  could  easily  ap-  pair  rapidly  to  all  points,  and  take  in  flank  the 
proach  and  batter  it.  enemy's  columns  when  they  begin  to  advance, 

10.  All  obstacles  which  may  obstruct  the  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  in  this  case,  of  the 
communications  of  the  line,  with  such  parts  in  utility  of  the  line,  and  particularly  when  its 
its  front  as  must  be  protected  by  it,  or  which  extent  is  not  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  army 
may  impede  the  retreat  of  the  army,  should  the  from  the  possibility  of  supporting  all  its  parts ; 
intrenchments  be  carried,  must  be  removed.  for  the  enemy  will  be  compelled  to  form  partial 

Intrenchments  with  intervals  are  now  pre-  attacks,  and  therefore  to  weaken  himself  by  di- 

ferred  to  those  which  form  a  continued  line,  viding  his  forces.    The  following  are  the  general 

The  following  are  the  reasons  which  are  assigned  rules  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  construction  of 

for  it ;  1st,  the  former   require  less  troops  for  lines  of  frontiers. 

their  defence  than  the  latter  ;  so  that,  with  an  1.  They  require^  like  intrenchments  of  armies, 

equal  number  of  men,  a  greater  force  can  be  that  the  extremities  should  be  supported,  and 

placed  at  the  most  exposed  points,  or  stronger  not  exposed  to  be  turned.  Should  a  line  of  fron- 

reserves  kept;  2dly,  the  intrenched  army  can  tiers  be  very  extensive,  it  must  be  directed  from 

form  in  such  order  as  will  not  impede  its  move-  one  fortress  to  another,  when  there  are  any  on 

ments;  wherefore  it  will  be  able  to  pass  succes-  the  frontier. 

sively  from  the  defensive  to  the  ofifeusive,  and  2.  Their  front  ought  not  to  present  any  un- 

vice  vers&,  according  as  circumstances  may  re-  protected  openings,  by  means  ot  which  the  ene- 

quire :  whereas,  on  iie  contrary,  an  army  placed  my  may  penetrate  into  the  country  which  they 

behind  continued  intrenchments   must  be  de-  are  intended  to  cover.    The  reason  is  evident, 
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since  a  line  of  frontiers  is  cbiefly  intended  to  shut  buildings  thould   be  fortified.      Morasnes  too^ 

up  the  country  which  it  coversr  and  even  marshes,  are  a  very  good  barrier,  as 

3.  When  you  are  to  construct  a  line  of  firon-  the  enemy  cannot  attempt  to  pass  them  without 
tiers,  you  should  avail  yourself  of  all  the  ohsta-  danger,  and  particularly  with  bis  cannon;  there- 
cles  which  the  ground  that  it  traverses  may  offer;  fore,  when  the  disposition  and  direction  of  the 

4.  That  the  line  may  have  points  of  support,  line  allow  some  parts  of  it  to  be  protected  by 
ihe  open  towns  and  villa;$es  enclosed  by  it  snould  such  obstacles,  you  ought  to  avail  yoorself  of 
he  fortified  ;  this  is  particularly  requisite  when  they  them. 

occupy  important  points,  and  when,  by  their  situ-        10.  A  few  redoubts  placed  near  the  most  ac- 

ation,  they  can  see  in  reverse  some  other  parts  of  cessible  points  of  a  ravine,  and  on  those  whence 

the  line.  a  reverse  fire  can  be  most  easily  obtained,  will 

5.  As  all  the  points  of  a  line  of  frontiers  are  suffice  to  defend  such  passages. 

not  equally  accessible  to  the  enemy,  the  obstacles  1 1.  The  woods  which  are  in  the  direction  of 
which  forni  it  do  not  all  require  the  same  degree  the  line,  may  also  procure  advantages  by  means 
of  resistance ;  for  instance,  should  some  parts  of  of  abatis  made  within  them,  and  supported  by  a 
the  line  traverse  an  open  country,  through  which  few  detached  works.  The  ground  in  fipont  of  the 
the  enemy  might  easily  penetrate,  whibt  others  abatis  should  be  cleared  to  a  certain  distance,  in 
pass  over  a  marshy  or  woody  ground,  Ice,  which  order  that  the  enemy  may  not  conceal  his  move- 
scarcely  allows  him  to  approach,  the  former  would  ments  and  approach  unperceived. 
undoubtedly  require  stronger  defences  than  the  12.  Should  a  mountain  be  in  the  direction  of 
latter.  the  line,  its  passages  must  be  guarded  by  posts 

6.  Since  a  line  of  frontiers  is  chiefly  intended  sufficiently  strong  to  secure  them. 

to  secure  the  country  behind  it  from  the  enemy's        13.  Wherever  the  country  is  open,  and  un~ 

parties,  the  works  which  it  contains  do  not  re-  protected  by  natural  obstacles,  works  ought  to  be 

quire  a  greater  relief  than  that  which  field-works  thrown  up,  whose  requisite  strength  depends  on 

commonly  have;  not  even  in  its  most  accessible  the  importance  of  the  points  which  they  cover, 

points ;   and,  according  to  circumstances,  from  the  facility  which  the  enemy  may  have  of  ap- 

three  to  eight  feet  at  most  will  suffice  for  the  proaching  them,  and  on  the  advantages  which  the 

thickness  of  their  parapets.    It  is  scarcely  ne-  ground  affords  for  his  manoeuvres, 
cessary  to  observe,  that  the  former  dimension  is        ii.  Of  Postt  of  Frontiart  and  other  Postt,-^ 

applicable  to  such  works  as  are  only  to  be  secured  Posts  of  frontiers  are  intended  to  secure,  with  a 

from   the  fire  of  musketry;   and  the    latter  to  limited  number  of  troops,  the  principal  points  o* 

those  which  may  be  attacked  with  cannon.  a  frontier  which  is  not  defended  by  an  army,  not 

7.  Great  advantages  may  be  derived  from  by  fortresses,  the  number,  situation,  and  extent 
streams,  and  particularly  when  they  are  broad  of  which,  are  properly  adapted  to  localities :  for, 
and  deep  ana  have  steep  banks,  or  when  the  should  it  be  protected  by  such  fortresses,  their 
ground  on  their  banks  is  marshy ;  should  they  garrisons  would  suffice  to  guard  it.  It  happens 
contain  islands,  those  on  the  side  of  the  army  frequently  that  a  frontier  is  actually  defended  by 
must  be  occupied,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  fortresses,  but  that  they  are  not  properly  adapted 
from  throwing  up  defences  within  them,  under  to  localities :  in  which  case,  intermediate  points 
the  protection  of  which  he  could  more  easily  must  be  occupied  by  posts,  so  as  to  rectify  the 
pass  the  stream ;  with  regard  to  those  on  the  defects  in  the  defence. 

the  other  side,  they  ought  to  be  observed  by  posts        In  a  mountainous  country,  the  Talleys  are 

which  are  ordered  to  retreat  when  the  enemy  ap-  chiefly  inhabited,  as  they  are  more  fertile  and 

pears  with  a  superior  force;  all  thickets,  brush-  better  supplied  with  water,  communications  and 

wood,  &c.,  which  might  favor  and  conceal  bis  accommodations  of  all  sorts,  than  the  elevated 

movements,  should  be  cut  down.     It  is  lest  im-  parts;  wherefore  the  towns,  or  Tillages  situated 

portant  to  occupy  those  islands  than  the  others;  within  them,  or  near  their  openings,  and  in  the 

besides,  should  they  be  attacked,  you  could  not  plains  contiguous  to  them,  are  particularly  suita- 

keep  them  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  ble  to  the  establishment  of  posts:  those  which 

conveyinj?  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  them.  defend  the  principal  gorges,  and  serve  as  places 

8.  All  fords  must  be  guarded  by  strong  posts,  of  rendezvous  and  depots,  should  be  strongly 
and  no  bridges  suffered  to  remain,  except  those  fortified,  and  preceded  by  smaller  posts,  in  order 
which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  penetrate  to  watch  the  enemy's  movements ;  with  regard 
into  the  enemy  a  country,  should  circumstances  to  the  other  gorges,  they  should  be  guarded  by 
require  it ;  when  they  are  not  situated  within  a  posts  whose  requisite  strength  depends  on  the  &- 
fortress,  or  protected  by  it,  the  place  where  they  cility  which  they  may  give  to  the  enemy  to  pene- 
stand  should  be  more  or  less  strongly  fortified,  trate  into  the  country. 

according  to  the  importance  of  the  passage,  and        Flat  and  open  countries  are  more  difficult  to 

to  the  greater  or  less  facility  which  the  enemy  guard  than  the  preceding;  'a  such  countries,  the 

may  have  of  approaching  tnem.  *  chief  towns  should    be   occupied,  and    those 

9.  A  small  stream  may  also  be  rendered  ser-  placed  on  the  communications  be  more  or  less 
viceable,  by  means  of  dams  mrown  across  its  strongly  fortified,  according  to  the  importance  of 
bed ;  so  as  to  form  small  inundations  whicn  ren-  ttie  points  where  they  are  situated  ;  intrenched 
der  the  access  to  the  low  parts  of  the  ground  camps,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  may 
more  difficult  to  the  enemy.  The  sluices  of  the  also  be  formed,  where  their  position  enables  them 
water  mills,  manufactories,  &c.,  which  are  com-  to  be  of  service  for  the  general  defence  of  the  fron- 
rooiily  founrl  on  the  banks  of  such  streams,  may  tier.  It  is  particularly  requisite  that  those  towns 
1)('  n^ed   likewise  to  that  purpose,  and  those    should  be  capable  of  a  strong  resistance,  which 
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are  situated  in  fertile  plains,  as  armies  attempt  and  destitute  of  fortresses,  posts  strongly  ibrtifled 

generally  to  advance  through  the  most  finiitmi  must  be  established  near  the  principal  communi- 

parts  of  a  country.  cations,  and  in  the  points  most  advantageously 

No  particular  rule  can  be  given,  with  regard  to  situated  to  defend  it,  and  secure  the  army's  re- 

tbe  method  of  fortifying  posts  of  frontiers,  since  treat,  if  necessary ;  indeed,  less  precautions  are 

it  depends  on  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  requisite,  when  the  army  which  invades  such  a 

the  time  which  you  can  command,  &c.     But,  country  intends  only  to  make  a  temporary  standi 

as  those  posts  are  intended  to  serve  instead  of  either  to  levy  contributions,  or  to  draw  in  the 

fortresses,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  enemy  and  make  a  diversion;  however,  it  should 

the  dispositions   for  their  defence;  and  that  you  occupy,  as  it  advances,  the  principal  communica- 

should  avail  yourself  of  every  advantage  which  tions,  and  the  positions  whicn  will  secure  its  flanks 

localities  may  offer ;  a  stream  which  allows  an  and  rear;  as,  otherwise,  its  subsistencies  would 

inundation  to  be  formed,  or  whose  passage  may  be  continually  exposed  to  be  burnt  or  taken  away 

be  rendered  difficult  to  the  enemy  by  other  con-  by  the  parties  of  the  enemy ;  besides  the  rear  of 

venient  means,  an  impassible  morass  which  se-  the  army  would  be  annoyed,  and  die  army,  per- 

cures  part  of  the  post,  or  a  marshy  ground  which  haps,  be  cut  off. 

obstructs  the  approach  to  it ;  a  wood  where  an  The  winter  quarters  of  an  army,  and  particu- 
abatis,  properly  supported,  can  be  made ;  or  larly  in  a  hostile  country,  should  also  be  covered 
which  must  be  entirely  cut  down,  as  it  would  by  posts  so  placed  as  to  defend  the  principal 
conceal  tlie  enemy's  movements,  and  expose  the  communications;  for  without  it  the  quarters 
post  to  be  surprised ;  buildings,  which,  being  will  not  be  secure,  nor  will  the  troops  enjoy  any 
placed  l>etween  two  works,  form  a  sort  of  cur-  repose,  as  they  may  be* attacked  at  every  mo- 
tain  connecting  their  defences,  and  whose  walls  ment :  nay,  should  the  enemy  take  the  field  eariy, 
may  be  pierced  with  loop-holes ;  or  which  pro-  and  attack  the  quarters  before  they  have  time 
jectin  front  of  the  post,  and  will  flank  part  of  it,  to  assemble,  he  might  crush  them,  and  thus  de- 
after  being  secured  by  works,  or  by  other  practi-  stroy  part  of  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  the 
cable  dispositions :  some  other  buildings  which  campaign. 

must  he  pulled  down,  either  because  they  would  As  all  posts  should  be  fortified  according  to  the 

mask  the  fire  of  the  post  and  render  it  less  effec-  same  general  principles,  we  refer  the  reader  to 

tive,  or  because  they  would  favor  the  enemy's  ap-  the  hints  which  we  have  given,  when  speaking  of 

proach,  and  enable  him  to  see  into  the  post;  a  posts  of  frontiers. 

street,  which  should  be  barricaded,  or  cut  across  iii.  Of  intrenched  Campt  of  JVtm^ters.— Some 
by  trenches  :  some  particular  points,  where  works  of  the  positions  to  be  occupied  along  a  firontier, 
must  be  thrown  up,  as,  on  account  of  their  situ-  for  its  defence,  may  not  be  inhabited,  or  the 
ations,  their  fire  wiU  flank  other  works,  or  defend  number  of  habitations  which  they  contain  may 
them  in  reverse:  a  ravine,  a  ditch,  a  steep  b^ too  small  for  the  troops,  which  in  those  two 
ground,  &c.,  which  may  strengthen  the  defence,  cases  must  be  enc&mped;  and  then  the  positions 
or  which  would  weaken  it,  should  not  proper  take  the  name  of  intrenched  camps  of  frontiers, 
precautions  be  taken:  these,  apd  other  consi-  There  are  two  sorts  of  intrenched  camps  of 
derations,  which  circumstances  may  reouire,  frontiers ;  namely,  those  which  have  a  small  ex- 
should  fix  the  attention  of  an  engineer,  in  torm-  tent,  and  are  only  intended  to  guard  the  points 
ing  his  plan  for  the  defence  of  a  post,  and,  if  he  where  they  an;  placed ;  they  differ  from  posts  of 
cannot  depend  upon  su^cient  time  to  complete  frontiers,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  in  the 
all  the  dispositions  which  are  requisite,  he  must  preceding  section,  merely  because  they  are  sita- 
attend,  first,  to  the  most  essential ;  next,  to  those  ated  in  an  uninhabited  place ;  and  what  we  have 
which  are  less  important ;  and  ultimately  to  the  explained,  with  regard  to  the  former,  is  also  ap- 
formation  of  sucn  works  and  obstacles  as  will  phcable  to  the  latter,  with  some  modifications 
improve  the  defence  of  the  post,  although  it  may  which  the  difference  in  their  situation  may  re^ 
not  indispensably  require  them.  The  first  step  to  quire.  The  other  intrenched  camps  of  frontiers 
be  taken,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  secure. the  post  from  contain  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  are 
a  coup  de  main.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob-  intended  not  only  to  g^ard  the  points  where  they 
serve,  that  the  defences  thrown  up  for  that  pur-  are  established,  but  to  cover  the  country ;  these 
pose  must  be  so  disposed  as  pot  to  prevent  the  camps,  which  are  formed  for  the  same  nurpose 
addition  of  others,  should  circumstances  permit  as  flying  camps,  and  only  differ  from  tnem  as 
it.  they  are  fortified,  afford  great  advantages,  when 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  army  intends  to  invade  properly  disposed ;    they   keep  the  enemy  in 
the  territory  of  the  enemy,  and  to  remain  there-  check,  and  prevent  him  from  penetrating  through 
in  ;  in  this  case,  the  march  of  the  army  requires  some  weak  points  of  the  firontier,  in  order  to  ad- 
particular  precautions  suitable  to  the  nature  of  vance  in  the  country ;  for  then  his  flanks  and 
the  frontier  through  which  it  proposes  to  pene-  rear  would  be  exposed  to  be  attacked  by  the  en» 
irate :  for  instance,  should  the  frontier  be  pro^  camped  troops,  as  they  can  march  in  all  direfr 
tected  by  fortresses  well  odculated  in  all  respects  tions ;  his  lines  of  communication  would  not  hf 
for  its  defence,  they  must  be  taken  as  the  army  safe,  and  his  retreat  might  be  cut  off.     It  is  evi- 
advances,  and  then  b^  repaired,  garrisoned,  and  dent  that  camps  of  this  sort  require  to  be  so  fois. 
supplied  with  stores  and  provisions,  in  order  to  tified  as  to  afford  a  resistance  proportionate  to 
keep  in  awe  the  invaded  country,  and  afford  their  object,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  points 
points  of  support  which  may  secure  the  army's  which  they  occupy ;    and  that  their  situations 
retreat,  should  it  be  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  must  be  such  as  not  to  expose  them  to  be  rapidly 
supply  all  its  wants;  but  if  the  country  is  open,  and  unexpectedly  surrounded;  for  the  troop* 
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could  not  march  to  the  tarcataned  points,  nor  if  these  are  wanting,  by  making  a  ditch  round  it. 

make  good  their  retreat  when  their  safety  required  and  using  the  eartli  to  strengthen  the  wall.    The 

it ;  and  therefore  they  would  be  exposed  to  no  doors  and  windows  are  forti6ed  with  boards,  and 

purpose.  barricadoed.    Loop-holes  are  every  where  made. 

The  proper  situation  for  ai%  intrenched  camp  but  in  such  a  direction  that  the  enemy  cannot 
of  frontiers  requires,  likewise,  that  it  cannot  hie  reach  them  with  his  firelocksi  so  as  to  tire  into 
taken  in  reverse,  nor  the  tro<)t)s  prevented  from  the  inside  of  the  house.  If  there  is  no  ditch 
retreating  or  communicating  i^ritli  other  parts  of  round  it,  other  impediments  are  to  be  made  use 
the  frontier,  according  to  circ  imstances;  and  that  of,  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  approaching  close 
the  enemy  may  not,  by  cmshmg  some  posts,  to  the  wall.  The  roof  is  broken  down,  and  all 
oblige  the  encamped  troops  *o  ivithdiaw  from  combustible  matter  covered  with  earth  and  rub- 
their  intrenched  position,  for  i^x  of  their  retreat  bish,  to  defend  the  house  from  an  attack  from 
being  cut  off.  Lastly,  it  should  be  examined,  above,  which  might  otherwise  be  executed  by 
wheUier  the  situation  of  the  -camp  affords  easy  ladders.  In  a  stone  house,  the  walls  will  gene- 
means  to  penetrate  into  thi*.  enomy's  country,  rally  be  strong  enough,  or,  if  not,  they  aie  to  be 
should  such  offensive  movem'^ot  be  requisite,  and  prepared  as  above.  The  same  is  also  to  be  ob- 
whether  it  can  be  placed  in  ^  spot  protected  by  served  respecting  the  windows  and  the  roof; 
some  natural  obstacles,  as  then  it  will  require  less  and,  if  possible,  it  is  to  be  made  shell  proof  from 
time  and  labor  in  fortifying.  above.  The  doors  are  either  barricadoed,  or  de- 
»  iv,  0/  grand  tltts  de  poni. — ^Wheu  part  of  a  fended  by  a  tambour  constructed  before  them,  to 
frontier  is  covered  by  a  river,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  flanking  fire. 

secure  the  principal  communications  across  it,  so  A  church-yard^  a  farm,  or  an  estate,  is  fortified 

that  an  army  may  march  to  the  enemy's  country,  in  a  similar  manner ;  but,  if  surrounded  by  a 

or  retreat  from  it,  according  to  circumstances:  wall,  either  loop-holes  are  niade  through  it,  or, 

grand  t^tes  de  pont  are  constructed  for  that  pur-  if  too  high,  a  kind  of  scaffolds,  called  echafau- 

pose.  dages,  are  to  be  erected,  serving  for  the  soldiers 

It  is  evideut  that  grand  t^tes  de  pont  ought  to  to  stand  upon  while  firing.    Tlie  church,  or  the 

be  capable  of  a  great  resistance;  for,  as  their  building  on  an  estate,  are  then  generally  used  as 

object  is  very  important,  the  enemy  has  a  ma-  a  corps  de  garde,  and   made  shell  proof,  by 

terial   interest  in  destroying  them;  they  require  breaking  down  the  roof  and  the  uppermost  story, 

also  a  rather  considerable  extent,  in  order  to  and  using  it  to  cover  the  building.    The  doors, 

contain  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  check  and  particularly  the  comers  of  the  wall^  round 

him,  when  the  army  is  advancing  or  retreating  such  a  place,  are  generally  covered  by  tambours ; 

through  them.    Lastly,  they  must  be  so  disposed  but,  if  time  permits,  caponniers,  and  other  impe- 

as  to  prevent  him  from  perceiving  the  bridges  diments  to  the  advancing  of  the  enemy,  are  made 

which  they  encompass ;  otherwise  he  would  at-  use  of.    The  street  and  roads,  leading  towards 

tempt  to  destroy  them  from  %  distance,  with  his  them,  are  generally  made  impracticable  by  old 

cannon.  or   broken  carts,  harrows,    boards  with  nails, 

When  the  communication  to  be  secured  is  wheels,  &c.  All  Uie  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
situated  in  a  town,  and  not  seen  from  without,  hood,  which  may  be  advantageous  for  the  enemy, 
the  part  of  the  town  beyond  the  river  must  be  or  which  may  favor  or  cover  his  approach,  are 
fortified,  and  then  it  serves  as  a  t^te  de  pont.  levelled,   and    the   rubbish   of  them    used   to 

But  should  the  opening  of  the  communication  strengthen  the  walls.     The  trees  near  such  a 

be  outside  of  the  town,  and  seen  from  the  coun-  place,  if  large,  are  hewed  down  or  sawed  off, 

try,  not  only  the  town  must  be  fortified,  but  the  that  even  not  a  single  rifleman  may  approach 

opening  requires  to  be  covered  by  works  suflici-  covered  by  any  of  these  parts, 

ently  extensive  to  hide  the  bridges;  or  the  points  A  small,  or  country  town,  if  surrounded  by  a 

from  which  the  enemy  can  see  and  batter  them  wall,  is  fortified  in  a  similar  manner;  but  echa* 

must  be  fortified.  faudages  are  generally  used  behind  its  walls, and, 

Lastly,  if  the  communication  is  at  a  certain  if  possible,  two  rows  of  soldiers  are  employed, 

distance  from  the  town,  its  opening  towards  the  one  firing  through  loop-holes,  and  the  other  over 

enemy  should  be  fortified,  and  the  requisite  pre-  the  walls.    Guns  are  placed  wherever  their  fire 

cautions  taken  to  secure  the  bridges  from  being  is  of  the  best  effect    The  gates  are  barricadoed, 

battered.  and  covered  by  impediments  which  hinder  the 

It  happens  frequently  that  these  grand  commu-  enemy  from  advancing ;  besides  this,  they  are 

nications  across  rivers  are  only  established  in  covered  by  traverses,  and  a  flanking  fire  is  estab- 

time  of  war ;  wherefore,  the  bridges  which  form  lished  before  them,  if  possible.    Only  such  parts 

them  have  no  great  solidity :  in  this  case,  stoc-  of  the  gates  as  are  essentially  necessary  to  be 

cados  should  be  constructed  in  the  upper  part  open  for  the  communication  are  not  barricadoed, 

of  the  river,  so  as  to  stop  every  thing  which  the  but  strongly  defended,  while  every  thing  is  tn  he 

enemy  may  let  go  with  the  current,  to  break  done  that  may  render  the  interior  coromuuica- 

open  or  destroy  the  bridges.    When  there  are  tion  better  and  more  easy,  by  means  of  sufficien* 

islands  near  a  tdte  de  pont,  those  whence  the  passages, 

enemy  could  take  it  in  reverse  or  batter  the  papt  ttt 

bridges  should  be  fortified.  ^^^^  *^^- 

A  tinele   house,  when  it  has  no  stone  walb  OV  THE  ATTACK  OF  FORTIFIED  PLACES, 

may  be  fortified  in  the  following  manner :  the  It  has  been  suggested  that  our  treatise  on  the 

walls  may  he  strengthened  by  boards  in  the  in-  above  art  requires  some  detailed  mode  of  attack, 

side,  or  by  rafters  applied  as  in  blockhouses,  or,  as  one  of  the  best  exemplifications  of  the  doc- 
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frine  of  fortiftcation  or  defence.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  suggested  by 
colonel  Douglas,  and  which  he  insists  will  over- 
come all  the  obstacles  opposed  as  well  by  the 
ordinaty  modes  of  fortification^  as  by  the  new 
method  of  M.  Camot. 

The  ordnance  required  for  the  attack  shown 
m  plate  VII.  is  as  follows :— 


No.  of 
BatUTy. 

Oaai. 

Mortan. 

Howitzers. 

Pierriers. 

1 

7 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

7 

2 

5 

10 

4 

6 

10 

4 

7 

3 

• 

8 

3 

9 

7 

3 

10 

7 

3 

11 

4 

12  ' 

4 

13 

5 

14 

5 

15 

8 

4 

60           24 

20 

10 

16 

5^ 

2 

17 

5 

2 

18 
19 
20 

5 
5 
5 

Brought  forward  fro 
^  the  other  batteries. 

m       2 

"      2 

2 

21 

5 

2 

22 

•    5j 

35 

This  proportion  of  or4nance  is  about  the  same 
as  that  usually  estimated  for  the  attack  of  a  front 
of  Vauban's  first  system,  calculated  at  the  lowest 
rate. 

The  attack  (plate  VII.)  is  mude  upon  a  bastion 
and  its  coUateial  demi-lunes. 

The  first  parallel  is  traced,  as  usual,  about 
300  toises  from  the  most  advanced  points  of  de- 
fence, and  extended  sufficiently  to  embrace  the 
prolongations  of  all  the  works  which  have  in- 
fluence on  the  attack. 

The  inward  fEices  of  the  adjoining  bastions, 
and  their  counterguards,  are  ricoched  by  the 
batteries  1  and  4  at  the  extremities  of  the 
parallel;  and  the  batteries  2  and  3  are  estab- 
lished to  ricocher  the  inward  &ces  of  the  two 
demi-lunes  and  their  ditches. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  batteries  are  con- 
structing, approaches  are  pushed  forward  on  the 
three  capitals;  and  the  second  parallel  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  ricochet  batteries,  1,  2,  3, 
and  4,  are  in  activity,  which  should  be  in  thirty- 
six  hours  after  their  commencement 

M.  Camot  despises  so  completely  all  the 
early  operations  of  attack,  that  we  may  presume 
upon  being  very  little  opposed  in  constructing 
tliese  works;  and  consequently  that  they  may 


easily  be  finbhed  in  the  usual  manner  and  time. 
The  barbet  batteries  in  the  saliants  of  the  demi- 
lunes would  soon  be  destroyed  and, the  guns 
dismounted,  if  not  removed  upon  the  completior* 
of  the  batteries  2  and  3,  by  which  the  mward 
fiioes  of  the  demi-lunes  are  ricoched.  The  fkcea 
of  the  two  collateral  bastions  and  their  counter- 
guards  would  also  be  ravaged  and  swept  by  the 
batteries  1  and  4;  and,  if  necessary,  batteries 
might  also  be  placed  in  the  first  parallel,  to  rico- 
cher the  faces  of  the  bastion  attacked,  and  its 
counterguard ;  but  the  importance  of  throwing  a 
more  powerful  fire  upon  these  works  should  m- 
duce  us  to  reserve  this  battery  for  position  in  the 
second  parallel,  satisfied  that  it  may  be  con- 
structed without  establishing  more  ricochet  bat- 
teries in  the  first  place  of  arms.  The  battery 
marked  in  dotted  lines  in  the  plan,  may,  how- 
ever, be  constructed,  and  shoula  be  armed  with 
heavy  mortars  and  howitzers,  to  fure,  at  low  ele- 
vations, to  ruin  the  circular  portion  of  the  e»- 
carpe-wall  opposite  to  the  casemated  battery  of 
the  gorge ;  and  to  injure  or  break  in  the  case- 
mates. If  eight-inch  mortars  are  placed  in  this 
battery,  they  should  use,  occasionally,  sixty- 
eight  pound  shot,  or  shells  filled  with  lead;  but 
heavy  iron  howitzers,  or  carronades,  wiU  do 
better:  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  such 
means  the  escarpe-wall  and  casemates  would 
sustain  very  considerable  injury. 

As  soon  as  the  second  parallel  is  completed, 
the  batteries  5  and  6  are  established  to  ricocher 
the  faces,  chemins-des-rondes,  ditch,  and  counter- 
guard  of  the  bastion  attacked ;  and  the  outward 
faces  of  the  adjoining  demi-lunes  with  their 
ditches.  The  ends  of  the  parallel  are  secured  by 
redoubts,  armed  with  field  artillery. 

When  batteries  5  and  6  are  m  activity,  the 
demi-places-d*armes  are  commenced:  they  are 
run  out  from  the  flank  branches  of  batteries  5 
and  6,  until  the  prolongations  of  the  inward 
faces  of  the  demi-lunes  are  intercepted,  and  there 
the  howitzer-batteries  7  and  8  are  constructed. 

The  batteries  made  in  the  second  parallel,  to 
ricocher  the  faces  of  the  bastion  attacked  will  be 
so  efiectual  in  ruining  thei<*  defences,  that  it  does 
not  appear  necessary  to  construct  half-parallels 
and  howitzer-batteries  against  them,  as  has  been 
done  against  the  faces  of  the  demi-lunes. 

The  zig-zi^  upon  the  capital  of  the  bastion 
are  pushed  forward,  from  the  second  parallel, 
simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  the  half 
parallels ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  batteries  7  and  8 
are  in  activity,  the  third  parallel  is  commenced, 
traced,  in  a  right  line  nearly,  joining  the  three 
saliants  of  the  glacis  en  contrepente. 

The  half-parallels  are  now  extended  outwards 
from  batteries  7  and  8  to  embrace  the  prolonga- 
tions of  the  flanks  of  the  adjoining  bastions,  and 
the  batteries  11  and  12  there  cookructed.  The 
extremities  of  the  half  parallels  are  connected  with 
the  second  parallel  by  trenches  or  places  of  arms, 
which  are  tons  flanked  by  the  adjoining  feces  of 
the  redoubts,  and  cover  the  batteries  in  the  half- 
parallels  from  being  turned  by  sorties.  At  the 
same  time  that  this  is  doing,  the  howitzer-batteries 
9  and  10  are  established  in  the  third  parallel,  to 
ricocher  the  faces  of  the  bastion  attacked,  its 
ditch  and  counterguard,  if  no  half-parallel  and 
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howitzer-batteries  have  been  constructed  for  these  on  tlie  line  of  this  prolongation,  that  the  cavalier 

purposes.  may  be  seen  at  the  point  marked  by  the  right  of 

The  objects  of  the  mortar-howitzer-battery,  battery  number  13;    and    terms    taken    from 

No.  15,  are  to  endeavour  to  ruin  as  much  as  the  respective  commands  and  distances  of  the 

possible  the  escarpe-wall  of   the  bastion,  and  retrenchment  and  other  works  ou    the  line  of 

the  casemated  batteries;  also  to  ricocher,  and  its  prolongation  show  that  it  may  be    seen  at 

shell,  the  communications,  chemins-des-rondes,  the   places   marked   for   batteries    13    and   14 

and  retranchement  g^n^rale.  and  consequently   that  it  may  be    ricocbed  in 

An  attentive  inspection  of  the  plate  will  both  directions.  The  prolongations  of  the  r&- 
show,  that  the  besieged  must  suffer  greatly  from  trenchment  are  obtained,  as  the  plate  will  show, 
this  battery,  particularly  at  that  advanced  period  clear  of  the  cavaliers ;  for  the  command  of  these 
of  the  siege  which  will  oblige  them  to  keep  their  works  is  such  as  to  cover  batteries  13  and 
defences  manned :  for  the  eotran::es  to  the  14  from  all  the  intercepted  portions  of  the 
chemins-des-rondes  of  the  bastion  being  in  its  retrenchment.  Itisonlytnereforefrom  the  parts 
gorge  at  the  base  of  the  interior  slope,  the  troops  most  remote  to  the  bastion  attacked,  that  these 
entering  and  returning  vrill  be  continually  pass-  batteries  can  be  seen,  and  that  very  obliquely  :— 
ing,  close  to  the  back-wall  of  the  detached  case-  they  cannot  be  counterbattered.  Thus  the  por- 
mates  which  flank  the  ditch,  in  directions  pa-  tion  of  the  retrenchment  from  which  battery 
rallel  to  the  capital  of  the  work,  ard  conseouently  13  may  be  seen,  would  be  ravaged  by  the 
exposed  to  ricochet  fire  from  battery  No.  16;  alternate  ricochet  battery  14;  and  the  pait 
and  the  ramp  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  has-  affecting  it,  be  ricoched  by  battery  13.  The 
tion,  being  constructed  exactly  upon  its  capital,  apparent  exposure  of  batteries  13  and  14  to 
will  be  much  ravaged  by  the  continual  ricochets  several  stages  of  fire,  renders  it  necessary  to 
ftred  in  that  direction.  The  seven  casemates  k  notice  these  circumstances,  in  order  y>  meet 
pierriers  being  open  at  the  ends,  all  well  directed  here  any  observation  that  might  occur  as  to  dif- 
shot  or  shells  which  do  not  pass  more  than  fif-  ficulty  in  constructing  and  using  these  batteries, 
teen  feet  over  the  top  of  the  escarpe-wall,  will  The  nature  of  the  polygon  affects  some  of  these 
either  enter  a  casemate,  or,  striking  the  piers,  or  circumstances,  and  would  require  some  modifi- 
the  ends  of  the  arches,  knock  off  splinters  of  cation  in  the  plan  of  attack ;  but  we  must  con- 
stones  that  cannot  fail  to  commit  great  destruc-  fine  our  reasoning  to  the  case  before  us.  The 
tion  among  the  troops  lining  the  wall  immedi-  batteries  13  and  14  are  connected,  by  trenches, 
atelv  in  front.  with  the  couronuement  of  the  glacis,  and  armed 

Nor  will  the  battery  itself  remain  in  a  perfect  with  five  twenty-four  pounders  each, 

state  to  this  period  of  the  siege.     It  is  not  too  The  trenches,  saps,  and  parallels,  should  he 

much  to  expect  that  eight  heavy  mortars,  or  defiladed  from  the  fire  of  the  place,  by  making 

howitzers,  in  action  since  the  opening  of  the  bat-  their  terrepleins  parallel  to  the'  plane  in  which 

teries,  will  have  done  very  material  damage  to  the  crests  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  the  be- 

the  escarpe-wall  by  which  the  ends  of  the  case-  sieger's  trenches  lie,  so  that  the  lines  of  direct 

mates  are  covered ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  where-  fire,   passing  close   over  the  parapets   of  the 

ever  a  breach  or  fracture  is  made  in  it,  the  inte-  trenches  parallel  to  the  plane  of  uieir  interior 

rior  of  the  adjoining  casemate  will  be  completely  spaces,  do  not  command  them  any  more  than  if 

exposed  to  direct  fire,  whenever  a  lodgment  on  both  were  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.    This 

the  saliant  of  the  bastion  is  established :  and  it  only  requires  the  additional  labor  of  taking  out 

should  be  remarked  that  the  escarpe-vrall  is  only  the  prism  of  earth  necessary  to  slope  the  bottom 

four  feet  six  inches  thick,  in  the  recesses  made  of  the  trench  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the 

for  receiving  troops.  command  (which,  in  the  present  case,  is  very 

As  soon  as  the  third  parallel  is  finished,  trifling),  and  to  make  the  parapets  of  the  batte- 
lodgments  should  be  made  on  the  crest  of  the  rics  a  little  higher  than  usual.  If  this  be  caie- 
glacis,  by  saps  branching  outwards  from  the  three  fully  executed,  it  will  effectually  cancel  the  ad- 
capitals,  in  circular  directions  round  tlie  saliants,  vantages  which  M.  Camot  dwells  so  much  upon, 
and  thence  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  glacis ;  as  arising  from  this  effect  of  command, 
constructing  traverses  and  parades  wherever  it  We  are  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  opera- 
may  be  necessary  to  defilade  the  interior  of  the  tion  at  which  M.  Camot  says  the  besiegers  will 
trenches  from  any  of  the  works  of  the  place.  find  themselves  exposed  to  the  full   effect  of 

Double-saps  are  pushed  forward  at  the  same  sorties, 

time  from  the  third  parallel,  and  an  advanced  Before  parallels  were  introduced,  sorties,  it 

parallel  worked  right  and  left  to  join  the  lodg-  appears,  were  very  generally  successful.    This 

ments,  or  couronnement,  of  the  glacis.  has  furnished  M.  Camot  with  many  facts  cal- 

At  the  same  time  that  these  works  are  culated  to  show  the  good  effect  of  these  enter- 
commenced,  trenches  are  worked  from  the  prises  of  valor  before  the  science  of  attack  re- 
half-parallels  near  batteries  11  and  12,  to  ceived  its  vast  improvement  from  the  experience 
obtain  prolongations  upon  which  to  constmct  of  its  great  master,  Vauban;  and  there  is  no 
the  batteries  13  and  14,  which  have  very  want  of  examples  to  show  that  sorties  may  al^^y* 
important  objects  to  accomplish,  viz.  to  ri-  be  made  with  success  from  places  attacked  with 
cocher  the  faces  of  the  cavaliers,  and  the  re-  insufficient  force.  But  if  approaches  and  batte- 
tranchement  g^n^ral.  It  appears  by  measure-  ries  be  well  protected  by  parallels,  and  the?'' 
ment  and  calculation  obtained  from  the  difference  intrenched  positions  be  properly  occupied,  vip- 
of  command  of  the  cavalier  and  demi-lune,  lantly  guaided,  and  gallantly  defended,  sorties 
V)gether  with  the  distance  between  their  sections  will  be  so  severely  punished,  whatever  degrL-e  ot 
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M.  Carnot  here  again  asserts  the  efficacy  of  ver*        M.  Rabenhaupt  was  detached  by  the  prince  of 

tical  fire,  to  answer  this  obvious  inference — ^that  Orange,  with    about  1 1,000  men,  to  besiege 

if  the  counterguard  is  not  occupied,  the  besiegers  Grave,  in  which  there  was  a  garrison  of  4000 

may  easily  carry  it  by  assault,  and  establish  men  commanded   by   M.   Chaniily,  an  officer 

themselves  upon  it.    He  says  that  this  cannot  be  already  distinguished  by  his  conduct  at  Caodia 

done,  on  account,  chiefly,  of  vertical  Are;  but  and  in  Portugal. 

we  have  shown  that  if  he  resorts  to  this  mode  of       Tlie  investing  force  required  to  attack  a  place 

defence,  he  cannot  occupy  the  escarpe-wall  or  such  as  Grave,  containing  a  garrison  of  4000 

saliant  of  the  bastion  eitner ;  and  if  so,  the  be-  men,  should  not  be  under  21  *000  meo,  at  the 

siegers  may  not  only  take  the  counterguard,  but  very  least    This  is  the  very  lowest  calcoktion 

proceed,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  attack  of  that  can  be  made  consistently  with  the  nomber 

the  bastion.     We  shall  here  say  no  more  on  the  of  troops  required  to  furnish  working  paities, 

subject  of  sorties,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  plan,  guard  the  trenches,  and  provide  for  camp  and 

All  the  works — ^all  the  exterior  debouches  and  line  duties, 
ditches  from  which  sorties  can  proceed,  are,  at  The  force  required  for  guarding  the  tre&chei 
this  stage  of  the  siege,  under  all  sorts  of  fire,  should  not  be  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
The  passages  between  the  ends  of  the  demi-lunes  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  unless  this  be  ob> 
and  the  fiices  of  the  connterguards  are  enfi-  served  the  works  of  attack  will  be  continually 
laded  and  flanked  from  the  different  lodgments  exposed  to  interruption,  and  perhaps  to  destiuc- 
on  the  saliants  of  the  fflacis.  The  flanks  of  the  tion,  by  sorties.  Now,  what  sufficient  appro- 
attack  are  well  secured  against  sorties  from  the  priation  of  force  to  these  several  duties  couid 
adjoining  fronts.  The  second  parallel  is  ap-  M.  Rabenhaupt  have  made  with  11 ,000  meof 
payed  upon  redoubts,  and  covered  from  being  The  proportion  required  for  line,  camp,  an  J 
turned,  DY  being  outflanked  by  the  first  place  of  other  duties,  is  generally  rated  at,  and  canm-t 
arms.  The  third  parallel  is  connected  with  the  well  be  under,  one>tenth  of  the  whole.  Thi& 
second  by  trenches  of  defence,  or  places  of  arms,  taken  at  three  reliefs  is  .  .  3300 
flanked  by  the  adjoining  ^es  ot  the  redoubts.  Working  parties,  at  least  1200  men. 
The  couronnement  of  the  glacis  is  also  covered  taken  at  three  reliefs,  is  .  .  36ii0 
in  flank  by  the  places  of  arms  connecting  bat-  — 
teries  11  and  13  at  one  extremity,  and  12  6900 
and  14  at  the  other;  and  there  is  absolutely  Which  taken  from        .        .         .        .   ll,U)u 

nothing  in  the  proposed  attack,  bearing  upon  — 

the  question  of  making  sorties,  that  should  over-  Leaves,  for  guarding  the  trenches,  &c.  .  410) 
turn  the  general  principles  already  established  This,  taken  at  three  reliefs,  only  furnishes  130'' 
by  long  experience  as  the  governing  considera-  men  to  oppose  sorties  which,  no  doubt,  were 
tions  whicn  should  be  consulted,  and  which  it  made  with  3000  men ;  and  in  the  above  calcuU- 
has  been  shown  are  not  at  all  connected  with  any  tion  no  allowance  is  made  for  sickness  or  casual- 
principles  of  construction.  ties,  and  all  the  duty  taken  at  three  reliefs,  which 

When  the  couronnement  of  the  glacis  is  com-  no  troops  could  stand  but  for  a  very  short  ser- 

pleted,  and  the  counlerbatteries  established,  the  vice,  in  very  fine  weather, 
position  of  the  besiegers  would  be  found  still        It   appears,  therefore,  that  M.  Rabenhaupt 

more  capable  of  defeating  and  punishing   the  attacked  the  place  with  means  so  insufficient  as 

sorties ;  for  the  counter-slope  forms  a  good  old-  necessarily  to  expose  himself  to  all  that  occurred, 

fiishioned  glacis  to  the  besieger's  trenches  on  its  even  had  he  been  opposed  to  a  less  enterprisi^ 

crest,  and  gives  them  all  the  advantages  of  a  officer.    This,  indeea,  is  admitted  as  the  cause 

covered-way  and  glacis  opposed  to  the  place ; —  of  the  protracted  defence,  by  the  very  historian 

advantages  surrendered  to  them  for  a  very  de-  who  celebrates  the  event.    M.  Quincy,  in  his  i 

fective,  and,  in  some  cases,  dangerous  substitu-  Histoire  Militaire  de  Louis  XIV.,  vol.  i.  ^  i 

tion,    which  saves  the    monstrous  difficulties  387,  says  that  <  from  the  frequency  of  the  sorties  i 

and  labor  attending  the  descent  into  the  ditch,  it  was  difficult  to  pronounce  whetlier  M.  RabeD- 

and  enables  the  besiegers  to  cover  the  passage  of  haupt  was  the  assailant  or  the  defender;  which 

it  from  batteries  placed  on  the  crest  of  (to  them)  showed  the  general  the  error  he  had  cominitteJ 

R  glacit  proper.  in  having  flattered  himself  that  he  could  re- 

M.  Carnot  mentions  repeateoly,  tne  defence  duce  the  place  with  the  small  force  which  bad 

of  Grave,  in  1674,  as  a  brilliant  instance  of  pro-  been  given  him.' 

tracted  defence  arising  entirely  from  the  enects  M.  Carnot  is  in  error  as  to  what  he  aavancei 
of  continual  sorties  ;  and  supports  his  opinion  respecting  there  having  been  no  traverses  in  tbe 
of  the  advantages  of  a  glacis  en  contrepente  by  covered-way,  or  other  exterior  obstacles  at  Gnvfe 
stating,  that  '  the  chief  cause  which  contributed  The  Histoire  du  Corps  Imperial  du  G^nie  ii^ 
to  the  success  of  those  enterprises  of  active  de-  forms  us,  page  114,  <  that  M.  de  Chamillyi  ce^ 
fence  which  took  place  at  Grave,  was,  precisely,  tain  of  being  attacked,  had  perfected  all  tbi 
that  the  place  had  nether  counterscarp  revetment,  works — ^thickened  and  reveted  the  parapets- 
traverses,  nor  other  obstacles  in  the  covered-way  ;*  made  bomb-proof  magazines  under  the  rampaif 
and  consequently  that  sorties  were  made  vrith  — placed  a.  double  row  of  palisadeSf  barriers,  «■ 
fiicility.  It  is  proper  therefore  that  we  should  travertes,  in  the  covered^tn^  ;*  and  that  be  €f 
look  narrowly  into  the  circumstances  attending  posed  all  sorts  of  exterior  obstacles  to  the  'cA 
this  slage,  to  see  how  for  they  confirm  the  theonr  minemens  de  Tennemi.'  Tliis  differs  very  nam 
which  M.  Carnot  has  endeavoured  to  establish  rially  from  M.  Camot's  account.  It  shows  tbi 
upon  kt.  the  usual  defensive  obstacles  of  a  regular  coveiti 
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way  do  not  prevent  active  defence  by  sorties,  the  trenches  and  epaulements  are  made  across 

when  circumstances  of  relative  force  and  other  the  ditch.    These  trenches  should  be  fitted  as 

considerations,  justify  their  being  undertaken ;  places  of  arms  to  oppose  sorties.    The  progress 

and  so  far  are  the  real  circumstances  of  this  of  the  attack  is  not  marked  on  the  plan,  further 

siege  fruin  holding  it  up  as  a  splendid  example  than  the  occupation  of  the  counterguard  and  the 

to  show,  generally,  the  rast  advantages,  and  en-  passage  of  the  ditch,  not  to  deface  the  fortifi- 

force  the  propriety,  of  making  continual  sorties,  cations. 

it  appears,  that  the  attack  was  a  very  condemna-        A  mine  will  then  be  made  in  the  saliant  of  the 

ble  attempt  with  a  force  that  could  not  hold  out  counterguard.     If  it  be  countermined,  as  M. 

any  fair  prospect  of  success.    It  is  well  known  Camot  suggests,  then   '  a  war  of  mines*  will 

that,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  was  obliged  to  ensue ;  but  the  result  will  be,  that  the  saliant  of 

raise  the  siege  of  Oudenarde,  he  marched  to  the  work  will  be  demolished  by  one,  or  other, 

Grave  with  the  Dutch  contingent,  and  that  M.  or  both  parties ;  and  thus  the  main  obstacle  re- 

Chamilly's  garrison  had  been  so  much  reduced  moved  which  M.  Camot  admits,  page  480,  '  is 

in  the  sorties  it  had  made,  that  the  place  soon  so  indispensable  to  cover  the  escarpe-wall  of  the 

surrendered,  although  its  defences  were  not  much  bastion.     If  a  war  of  mines  should  not  be  re^ 

injured.    The  terms  granted  to  the  garrison  were  sorted  to,  the  besiegers  should  drive  a  gallery 

such  as  were  due  to  brave  men  who  bad  done  perpendicularly  through  one  of  the  faces  of  the 

their  duty  in  chastising,  with  vigor  and  spirit,  a  counterguard,  on  a  level  with  the  ditch,  as  soon 

rash  attempt  made  upon  their  fortress,  but  who  as  a  lodgment  is  made  on  the  crest  of  the  work, 

surrendered  to  a  force  which  made  any  further  The  labor  attending  this  operation  is  much  less 

resistance  vain  and  hopeless.  than  in  making  the  usual  ralleries  of  descent 

'       We  now  proceed  witib  the  attack.    Batteries  into  a  ditch.    The  length  of  a  gallery  through 

17  and  18  are  constructed  to  countcrbattei  the  M.  Camot's  counterguard  is  about  ten  toises : 

faces    of  the   collateral  bastions;   16  and  19,  the  go^^ertes  of  descent  into  the  ditch  of  an  or- 

against  the  faces  of  the  bastion  attacked :  bat-  dinary  place  are  about  eighteen  toises  each, 
teries  20  and  21  counterbatter  the  acting  faces        When  the  counterbatteries  and  epaulements 

of  the  cavaliers,  which  it  must  be  recollected  in  the  ditches  are  finished,  the  position  of  the 

have  already  been  ricoched  by  batteries  13  and  besiegers  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis  en  contre- 

14.  pente  would  be  so  formidable,  that  we  do  nut 

Without  ascribing   any  superior    degree   of  see    how  it  Is  possible   for   the   besieged  to 

efficacy  to  the  fire  of  the  batteries  by  which  the  make  sorties.    The  only  debouches  from  which 

faces  of  the  demi-lunes  will  have  been  ricoched,  they  can  issue  to  attack,  directly,  the  works  of 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  may  easily  be  the  besiegers,  are  exposed  to  two  double  tiers  of 

taken  by  assault    We  have,  indeed,  the  aclmi»-  enfilade  and  flank  fire :  for  batteries  20  and 

sion  of  the  author  for  asserting  that  troops  oc-  21   look  directly  into  the  spaces  between  the 

cupying  them  would  sufier  so  dreadfully  as  to  oe  ends  of  the  demi-lunes  and  the  faces  of  the 

incapable  of  defending  them. — He  admits,  ex-  counterguard ;    and    the    countersloped    glacis 

pressly,  page  492,  '  that  the  demi-lunes  are  so  enables  these  batteries  to  fire  over  the  epaule- 

much  exposed  to  stones  and  ricochets,  that  troops  ments  in  the  ditch,  and  to  combine  their  fire 

cannot  remain  in  them.*    The  form  given  to  tne  with  that  of  the  troops  lodged  in  these  works ; 

cavaliers  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  for  a  shot  fired  from  battery  20  to  the  bottom 

saiianta,  shows  that  they  are  designed  to  prevent  of  the  exterior  slope  of  the  cavalier,  passes  eight 

lodgments  from  being  establishea  on  the  demi-  feet  over  the  crest  of  the  epaulement.    A  soitie 

lunes;  but  the  batteries  13  and  14  counter-  issuing  from  either  of  these  debouches  would 

batter  these  saliants,  whilst   20  and   21    take  also  be   exposed   to  batteries   16  or   19,  and 

them  in  flank   and    in  reverse  ;    and,  as  the  to  the  epaulements  in  front  of  them,  as  soon 

command  of  the  cavalier  prevents  the  salients  as  the  enemy^s  troops  appear ;  so  that  no  sortie 

of  the  demi-lunes  from  being  seen  from  the  in-  can  come  forth  from  tnese  debouches  without 

tercepted  parts  of  the  retrenchment  and  faiusse-  being  exposed  to  a  quadruple  line  of  fire,  under 

braye,  we  may  assert  that  tlie  besiegers  will  a  continuation  of  which  they  would  then  have  a 

DOt  experience  much  difficulty  in  establishing  very  formidable  line  of  connected  places  of  arms, 

themselves  on  the  saliants  of  the  demi-lunes,  as  to  attack. 

shown  in  plate  VII.  The  debouches  from  the  other  sides  of  the 

These  lodgments  should  not  be  much  extended  demi-lunes  are  under  fire  of  the  batteries  17 

at  present; — it  will  be  sufficient  to  occupy  the  and    18,  and    the   corresponding  epaulements 

saliant  of  the  rampart  with  a  good,  solid,  lodg-  respectively ;  and  the  position  of  the  besiegers 

ment,  commanding  the  interior  of  the  work ;  opposite  to  these  outlets  is  no  less  formidable 

and  particularly  observing  the  spaces  between  than  the  other. 

the  ends  of   counterguards,  and  the   fau:es  of       From  the  counterguard  the  besiegers  proceed 

the  cavaliers,  by  which  only  the  troops  for  the  into  the  ditch  of  the  bastion,  in  which  strong 

letours  offensifii  can  come  forth.  epaulements  are  constructed  to  cover  the  passage. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  for  the  besieged  to  and  to  oppose  sorties  from  the  opposite  debouche. 

show  which  mode  of  defence  he  means  to  adopt  If  the  saliant  of  the  counterguard   has   been 

for  the  counterguards  and  bastions; — whether  he  destroyed,  or  even  much  lowered,  the  saliant  uf 

intends  to  defend  them  de  pied  ferme,  or  by  the  escarpe-wall  may  be   wholly  or  partially 

vertical  fire — ^both  he  cannot  use.    If  he  prefer  breached  by    the  battery  22.      If   the  coun- 

^^ '  0  the  latter,  the  besiegers  should  assault  the  coun-  terguaid  be  entire,  the  saliant  of  the  escarpe- 

^  ^' .  terguard  and  form  a  lodgment  on  it,  as  soon  as  wall  will  be  destroyed  by  mine.     M.  Camot 
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ginmng  wiA  Romulus ;  most  of  ihe  eminent 
persons  in  the  commonwealth^  and  Augustus 
nimself  among  the  rest ;  with  an  inscription  upon 
^  pedestal  of  every  statue,  expressing  the  chie^ 
actions  and  exploits  of  the  person  it  represented. 
This  forum  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

FoAUM  is  also  used  among  casuists,  &c.,  for 
juiisdiction;  as  In  foro  legis,&c.  The  following 
metaphorical  uses  of  the  word  are  also  com- 
mon in  the  classics,  as  Cicero,  Suetonius,  Flo- 
rus,  &c. 

Forum  Agere  denoted  the  bringing  on  causes 
rut  of  Rome,  in  a  Roman  province ;  signifying 
4ie  same  with  agere  conventum. 

FoauM  Indicebb  was  the  act  of  the  prator 
ippointine  the  place  in  Rome  where  causes  were 
to  oe  tried. 

FoBUM,  in  ancient  geography,  prefixed  to  a 
proper  name,  denoted  a  market  town  cr  borough. 
Of  these  there  were  many ;  as, 

Forum  Alieni,  a  place  mentioned  only  by 
Tacitus ;  and,  from  his  account  of  it,  thought  to 
be  Ferraia  in  Italy. 

Forum  Appii,  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  in  La- 
tmm,  on  the  Via  Appia,  a  little  beyond  tlie  Tres 
Taberns,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  as  well  as  by 
Cicero.  It  is  set  down  in  the  Jerusalem  Itine- 
rary as  situated  near  the  river  Nymphaeus ;  now 
entirely  desolate. 

Forum  Domitii,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis ;  probably  built  by  Ahenobarbus  Domi- 
tius,  who  commanded  m  those  parts:  now 
Frontigniac,  in  Languedoc,  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Forum  Fulvii,  a  town  of  Liguria,  sumamed 
Valentinum ;  from  which  it  is  conjectured  that 
it  is  now  Valenza,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  Peutinger's  distances. 

Forum  Gallorum,  a  small  town  of  the  Cis- 

Sadana,  on  the  Via  Emilia,  eight  miles  fromr 
lutina,  beyond  the  Scultenna.  Here  Antony 
defeated  Pansa,  and  was  in  his  turn  defeated  by 
Hirtius. 

Forum  Julium,  a  town  of  Gallia  Karbonen- 
sis ;  or  Forojulium :  now  Frejus  in  France. 

Forum  Julium  Carnorum,  a  town  north  of 
Amiileia,  in  Transpadana. 

FoBUM  TiBEBii,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  is 
the  Pagus  Tigurinus,  on  the  left  or  west  side  of 
the  Rhine;  literally  the  tribunal  of  Tiberius, 
which  he  held  there  when  commander  in  the 
Rhetian  war. 

Forum  Vulcavi,  the  Campi  Fhlegraei  of 
Pliny,  a  place  in  Campania,  encompassed  with 
rocky  eminences,  near  Puteoli,  and  aistant  frx>m 
it  two  miles  towards  Naples,  emitting  smoke^ 
and  in  some  plaees  flame,  like  a  large  eztensire 
furnace,  and  yielding  sulphur. 

FORWA^NDER,  v./i.  For  and  wander.  To 
wander  wildly  and  wearily. 

Than,  diimayd,  I — ^left  all  lole, 
For-weri« — -far-wmired,  u  a  fole  ; 
*  For  I  ne  knewe  no  cheriaawiM. 

Chame&r,     B/omanaii  of  tk§  Rom* 

ThB  better  put  now  of  the  lingering  day 
lliey  travelled  had,  when  as  they  far  etpied 
A  Wiaiy  wight /MtMNMbriii^  by  the  way. 


FOR'WARD,  ttJD.,  <K^'.  &  -\  Sax.  |K))lpea^^ 

For'warder,  n.  i.        [o.  a.  /  formerly  written 

Fob'wardly,  ait;.  ^forthward.    See 

For'wardmess,  n.  s.  i  Forth.        To- 

For'wards,  adv.  J  wards ;  to  a  part 

or  place  before;  onward;  progressively.  Ciabb 

says, '  Onward  is  taken  in  the  literal  sense  of  going 

nearer  to  an  object;  forward  is  taken  in  the 

sense  of  going  ftom  an  object,  or  going  fiirther 

in  the  line  before  one ;  progressive  has  the  sense 

of  going  gradually,  or  step  by  step  before  one.* 

Thus  it  fdso  signifies  anterior ;  antecedent;  not 

behind  hand ;  not  inferior ;  premature ;  eariy ;  ripe 

too  soon.    Applied  to  the  mind,  it  means  warm ; 

earnest;  ardent;  eager;  violent,  ready;  confi* 

dent;  presumptuous;  impudent;  quick;  hasty. 

A  forwarder  is  one  that  promotes  an  object,  or  &- 

cilitates  the  execution  of  any  thing.   To  forward, 

is  to  hasten ;  to  quicken ;  to  accelerate  in  growth 

or  improvement ;  to  patronise;  to  advance. 

Only  they  wonld  that  we  thould  remember  ibe 
poor ;  the  same  which  I  alio  w9m  forward  to  do. 

(M.ii.10. 

Pint  end  forward,  ye  han  erred  in  the  iiiewiMhig 
of  yonre  eonaeillonn ;  for  ye  eholde  tot  hen  deped  a 
fewe  folk  to  your  eonseil,  and  after  ye  migbte  Kaa 
■hewed  It  to  mo  folk  if  it  hadde  be  aede :  but  eertat 
ye  han  eodeinly  deped  to  yoor  conseil  a  grei  mdd- 
tade  of  pcple,  full  duigeant  and  liill  anoyooi  for  to 
befe.  Chameer.   TaU  of  MeHbem, 

From  ■mailer  things  the  mind  of  the  heerers  may 
go  forward  to  the  knowledge  of  greater,  and  dimb 
up  from  the  lowest  to  the  higbost  things.      Hooktr. 

Abaolntely  we  cannot  discommend,  we  cannot  ab- 
■olutely  approve  either  willingneae  to  live,  orfonoari' 
neM  to  die.  /'• 

Is  it  §o  strange  a  matter  to  find  a  good  thing  for- 
thered  by  ill  men  of  a  sinister  intent  and  porposs, 
whose  ybrwordfiesf  is  not  therefore  a  bridle  to  sneb  as 
favour  the  same  cause  with  a  better  and  sincere  meaa* 
faig.  u. 

When  fervent  sorrow  slaked  was. 
She  up  arose,  resolving  him  to  iSnd 
Alive  or  dead,  ond  forward  forth  doth  peas. 


Tis  a  perilous  boy. 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious, ybneord,  capable; 
He's  all  the  mother'a  frmn  the  top  to  toe. 


Let  UB  take  the  instant  by  iht  forward  toip ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickeat  deereee 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them.  id' 

ShotC  Sommer  lightly  has  a  forward  Spring.     /d» 
My  good  Camillo, 
She  is  OM  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
She  is  i'  th*  rear  o'  our  birth. 

Id,  WmU^o  TA. 
Youll  ■tall  be  too  forward. 

Id.  Two  OoaOemenof  Vororno. 

Tb»  great  onee  were  in  forwardaom,  the  people  ia 
fury,  entertaining  ibis  aiiy  fantasm  with  inersdible 


He  that  ia  used  to  go  fbrward,  and  findelli  a  stepp 
ialleth  off  his  jowa  favour,  and  is  not  the  thing  be 
was.  Id.  Emajfo 

As  we  house  hot  oountxy  plants,  as  lemons,  totate 
them  ;  so  we  may  house  our  own  country  plants  te 
forward  them,  and  make  them  come  in  the  cold  sea- 
aons.  Jd.  Naimralliidorp' 

He  had  such  a  dexterous  proclivity,  as  bis  teacben 
were  fain  to  reatrain  his  forwardaou  :  that  bis  bre> 
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fiben,  wlio  were  under  the  tune  training,  might  hold  aled   050  fossarii^   whom  he  took   out  of  the 

pnee  with  him.                                           Wotum,  companies  of  tradesmen ;  he  adds,  that  the* 

Old  Bates'  form  he  took,  AnchUes  squire,  were  exempted  firom  taxes,  services,  burdensome 

Now  left  to  rale  Ascuiitts  by  his  sue ;  offices,  &c.    F.  Goar,  in  his  notes  on  the  Greek 

Andthiii^salutestheboytoo>r»ardforh»7^.  Euchologion,  insinuates  that  the  fossarii  were 

The  mind  makes  not  that  benefit  it  shoaldTTSe  T^]^"^  ^  *®   ^?^  ^^^^^  2P2?*^f ii  "''i 

^formation  it  receives  from  dvil  or  natural  historians,  1^**  ^^  young  men  who  earned  otf  the  body  of 

in  bemg  too  forward  or  too  slow  in  making  observn-  Ananias,  and  those  who  interred  St.  Stephen, 

tions  on  the  parUcular  facts  recorded  in  them.  ^e^  of  the  number.     St  Jerome  assures   us, 

Xodfcf.  that  the  fossarii  held  the  first  place  among^  the 

Had  they,  who  would  persuade  us  that  there  are  clerks,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  interment  of 

innate  principles,  considered  separately  the  parts  out  the  devout, 

of  which  these  propositions  are  made,  they  would  not  FOSSE,  fl.  f .     Lat.  fotsa ;  [lYelsh    foi.      A 

periiape  have  been  so  forward  to  believe  they  were  ditch ;  a  moat. 

'"^^fllf '    .    ^.            ^      J    1         ^         ^1.    c  u      *  If  a  second  ditch  is  made  before  the  glacis,  it  isr 

And  view  the  meadowes  in  their  best  array,  Fossi,    a    military  way  in    South    Britain, 

We  hopeful  are  a  joylnll  spring  to  see ;  begins  at  Totness,  and  passes  through  Exeter, 

Yet  oft  before  the  following  night  be  past,  Ivelchester,  Shipton-Mallet,   Bath,  Cirencester, 

It  chanceth  that  a  vapor,  or  a  frost,  Leicester,  the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  Newark,  Lincoln, 

Doch  all  thoee/wword  bloomings  wholly  waste,  to  Barton  upon  the  Humber,  being  stiU  visibtp  in 

And  then  their  sweetnesse  and  their  ^^^'j^^  several  parts,  though   of  1400  years  standing. 

T-  uu-       ..  •          1  *    u  •     .1.  •     u'lj  ''^I  I*  deriv«i  its  name  from  the  fosses  or  ditches 

In  Prance  It  is  usual  to  bnng  their  dbi  dren  mto  ^    .     ^    ^^  ^  . 

company,  and  to  chensh  m  them,  from  their  mfancy,  ^Drfc^oi-prp  ^^    i 

a  kind  of /oneofdMit  and  assurance.            Addimm.  Sx^oS^'     ?^  *^^*^^I;     ^     .,      v       ^     . 

UnskiUed  to  dart  the  pointed  spear,  ..  FOSSIL,  adj.h  «.«.     Yl.fomU  ;  Lat./ojf  i- 

Orleadthe/>neonlyouth  to  noble  war.  Prior.  *"•      Literally  that  which  is  dug  out  of   the 

Hie  sudden  and  surprising  turns  we  ourselves  have  ^^^Ul. 

lelt,  should  not  suffer  us  too  forwatdly  to  admit  pre-  In  this  globe  are  many  other  bodies,  which,  be- 

eomption.                                                     Atterhmy.  cause  we  discover  them  by  digging  into  the  bowela 

The  Rhodian  ship  passed  through  the  whole  Roman  "^  ?•  ^'  "*»  "^^^^  ^  one  common  name  fomU; 

fleet,  backwards  and  fvrwardM  several  times,  carrying  "^«'  ^^<^  •»  comprehended  metaU  and  minerals. 

inteUigenee  to  Drepanum.  ArhtdhnMn  ^      ^    .    ,  -      Locks. 

Whenever  I  shme,  ^«  /^^  *^^^  ■"  "^""T  ®'  *^«™  ®^  ^«  »*™« 

lybriMfd  the  grass  and  I  ripen  the  vine.  ""^^  "^^  **«»«  ^^  ?«^  •VP^^  i»Pon  the  neigh. 

gfgifi  bouring  shores ;  and  the  rest  such  as  may  be  pre- 

The  tioope  have  long  arrears  of  pay  oft  promised,'  "«*«**  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  adjacent  seas. 

iind  murmur  deeply— any  hope  of  change  „    ,           ^     ,        Woodwa^ ,  Natmal  Hwtorsf. 

WiU  draw  them/mord.      Bjfron.  Doge  of  Vemeo,  ^T*  "  «J**  ^^*  ^^  "^  K«"^'  '^^ff'*'  »«'  »  »*- 

-  --^00  .     .                                                         It  ^'^  ^°^  *a^b  other  ;  nor  from  the  common  salt  of 

FOSSA,  m  our  ancient  customs,  was  a  ditch  .^u  springs,  or  that  of  the  sea,  when  pure.         Jd. 

full  of  water,  where  women  committing  felony  u  j,  of  a  middle  nature,  between  foml  and  ani^ 

were  drowned ;  as  men  were  hanged :  nam  et  ^,1^  being  produced  from   animal  excremenu,  in. 

ipsi  m  omnibus  tenementis  suis  omnem  ab  anti-  termixed  with  vegetable  salts, 

quo  l<^em  habuere  justiuam,  videlicet  ferrum,  Arbuihnot  on  AUmenU, 

rossum,  furcas,  et  similia.     In  another  sense  it  Manyybwib  are  very  oddly  and  elegandy  shaped. 

is  taken  for  a  grave,  as  appears  by  these  ancient  BeiUUy, 

Terses  :  Those  bodies  which  will  melt  in  the  fire  are  called 

Hie  jaeent  in  fossa  Be  da  venerabais  ossa  ;  minerals,  the  rest  fwrniU.                         Pomberton. 

Hie  estfossatus,  qui  bis  erat  hie  cathedratus.  ^Y  ^be  word  fosMii,  used  as  a  denomination  of  one 

■a,           -n         •                         1  •    1     «        •      .  of  three  general  divisions  of  natural  productions,  wo 

Fossa,  Foss,  m  anatomy,  a  kind  of  cavity  m  a  ^dersta^d  bodies  formed  usually  ^thin  the  eanh, 

bone,  with  a  large  aperture,  but  no  exit  or  per-  .onietimes  on  its  surface,  and  sometimes  in  waters  ; 

foraUon.     When  the  aperture  is  very  narrow,  it  of  a  plain  and  simple  structure,  in  which  there  is  no 

is  called  a  sinus.     Foss  is  particularly  used  for  visible  difference  of  parts,  no  distinction  of  vesseh 

the  cavity  or  denture  in  the  back  part  of  the  and  their  contents,  but  every  portion  of  which  is  simf- 

neck.  lar  to  and  perfect  at  the  whole. 

FOSSANO,  a  town  of  Italy  m  Piedmont,  i^fitt's  Materia  Medico. 

seated  on  the  Stura;  famed  for  its  medicinal  Fossil.  Aucali.    See  Alkali. 

springs,  whence  its  ancient  name  Fons  Sanus,  Fossitf  PrrcB.    See  Petroleum. 

since  corrupted  into  its  modem  one.    It  was  Fossils,  in  natural  history,  have  been  divided 

surrounded  with  walls  in  1236.    It  contains  a  into  native  or  extraneous.     Extraneous  FouUg 

cadiedral,  three  parish  churches,  three  convents,  are  bodies  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms 

and  about  900  souls.    It  lies  five  miles  east  of  accidentally  buned  in  the  earth  by  some  extra- 

Savigliano,  seven  south-west  of  Cherasco,  and  ordinary  means,  as  earthquakes,  the  deluge,  &c. 

ten  north-east  of  Coni.    Long.  7^  56'  £.,  lat  Of  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  are  principally 

44®  45'  N.  three  kinds ;  trees  or  parts  of  them,  herbaceous 

FOSSARII,    in    antiquity,    officers    in   th«  plants,  and  corals ;  and  of  the  animal  kingdom, 

eastern  church,  whose  business  was  to  inter  the  sea  shells,  the  teeth,  or  bony  palates,  and  bones 

dead.  ^  Ciaconius  relates^  that  Constantine  cr&-  of  fishes,  complete  fishes,  and  the  bones  of  land 
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animals.  These  adTentitious  or  Extraneous 
fossils,  thus  found  buried  in  great  abundance  in 
Tarious  pafts  of  the  earth,  have  employed  the 
curiosity  of  several  of  our  naturalists,  who  have 
each  their  ditfereut  systems  to  account  for  these 
surprising  appearances.  Some  consider  these 
shells,  &c.  to  be  real  stones,  and  stone  plants, 
formed  after  the  usual  tnanner  of  other  ngured 
stones ;  of  which  opinion  was  the  learned  Dr. 
Lister.  Another  opinion  is,  that  these  fossil 
shells,  with  all  their  foreign  bodies  found  iivithin 
the  earth,  as  bones,  trees,  plants,  &c.  were  buried 
at  the  time  of  the  universal  deluge ;  and  that, 
having  been  penetrated  either  by  the  bituminous 
matter  abounding  chiefly  in  watery  places,  or 
by  the  salts  of  Uie  earth,  they  have  been  pre- 
served entire,  and  sometimes  petrified.  Others 
think,  that  those  shells,  found  at  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains,  could  never  have  been  carried 
thither  by  the  waters,  even  of  the  deluge ;  inas* 
much  as  most  of  these  aquatic  animals,  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  their  shells,  always 
*%main  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  never 
move  but  close  along  the  ground. 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth,  pursuing  and  improving  the  hypothesis 
of  Burnet,  maintains  that  the  whole  mass  of 
earth,  with  every  thing  belonging  to  it,  was  so 
broken  and  dissolved  at  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
that  a  new  earth  was  formed  on  the  bosom  of 
the  water,  consisting  of  diiferent  strata,  or  beds 
of  terrestrial  matter,  ranged  over  each  other 
usually  according  to  the  order  of  their  specific 
gravities.  By  these  means,  plants,  animals,  and 
especiallY  fishes,  and  shells  not  yet  dissolved 
among  the  rest,  remained  mixed  and  blended 
among  the  mineral  and  fossil  matters;  which 
preserved  them,  or  at  least  assumed  and  re- 
tained their  figures  and  impressions  either 
mdentedly,  or  in  relievo.  See  farther  under  the 
articles  Deluge,  Organic  Remaiks,  and  Pe^ 

TRIFICATIOV. 

Native  FotsiU  are  substances  found  either 
naturally  existing  in  the  earth,  or  lying  on  its 
surface ;  of  a  plain  simple  structure,  and  show- 
ing no  signs  of  containing  vessels  or  circulating 
juices.  These  Dr.  Hill  subdivides  into  essentiaify 
and  naturally  simple  fossils.  Of  these  some  are 
neither  inflammable  nor  soluble  in  water;  as 
simple  earths,  talcs,  fibrariae,  gypsum,  selenite, 
crystal,  and  spars:  others,  though  simple  and 
uninflammable,  are  soluble  in  water ;  as  all  the 
salts ;  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  inflam- 
mable, but  not  soluble  in  water  ;  as  sulphur, 
auripigmentum,  zarnich,  amber,  amber^s,  as- 
phaltum,   ampelites,  lithanthrax,  naphtha,  and 

J>issasphalta.  2.  Naturally  compound,  but  unmetal^ 
ic fossils.  Of  these  some  are  neither  inflammable 
nor  soluble  in  water,  as  compound  earths,  stones, 
septarise,  siderochita,  semipellucid  gems,  &c.; 
otners  are  soluble  In  water,  but  not  inflammable ; 
as  all  the  metallic  salts ;  and,  lastly,  some  are 
inflammable,  but  not  soluble  in  water;  as  the 
marcasites,  pyritae,  and  phlogonia.  3.  Fossils  of 
a  metallic  nature.  These  are  bodies  naturally 
hard,  remarkably  heavy,  and  fusible  in  fire. 
Of  these  some  are  perfectly  metallic,  as  being 
malleable  when  pure ;  such  are  gold,  lead,  silver, 
:opper,  iron,  and  tin;  others  are  imperfectly 


metallic,  as  not  being  malleable  even  in  tmkt 
purest  state;  such  are  antimony,  bismuth, 
cobalt,  zinc,  and  quicksilver,  or  mercury.  Of 
all  these  substances,  descriptions  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  heads ;  as  well  as  under 
Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  &c. 

Fossil  Copal,  or  Highgate  resin.  A  mineral 
pf  a  pale  yellowish-brown  color.  It  occurs  in 
irregular  roundish  pieces.  Lustre  resinous, 
Semitransparent.  Brittle.  Yields  easily  to  the 
knife.  Specific  -gravity  1*046.  When  heated, 
it  gives  out  a  resinous  aromatic  odor,  melts  into 
a  limpid  fluid,  takes  fire  at  a  lighted  candle,  and 
bums  .entirely  away -before  the  blowpipe.  In- 
soluble in  potash  lie.  Found  in  the  bed  of 
blue  clay  at  Highgate  near  London. 


FOSTER,  V.  a. 

Fos'terage,  ft.  s. 

Fos'terer, 

Fos'ter-br(/thbr, 

Fos'ter-chilo, 

Fos'ter-dam, 

Fos('ter-earth, 

Fos'ter-fath  er, 

Fos'ter-mother, 

Fos'ter-son, 

Fos'terer. 


Sax.  isorcjiian,  porceji- 
bjioiSefi,  fiopcepcU*^  popw 
tefipabe|i;  Goth.  Swed. 
and  Icel.  fostra;  Belg. 
voedsteren  (from  vodir,  a 
>-fiitber. — ^MinSheu).  To 
nurse;  to  feed;  to  sup- 
port; cherish;  train  up; 
to  pamper ;  to  encouiage. 
Fosterer  is  one  that  takes 


the  charge  of  nourishing 
and  bringing  up.  Fosterage  is  the  charge  itself; 
and  all  the  words  in  composition  speak  ht 
themselves. 

Fader!  shs  said, thy  wntched  ^Id  Gmtuiee, 
Thy  yonge  dooghter, /oifired  up  §o  toft; 
And  ye,  my  moder !  my  ■overaine  vlenaet 
Over  all  thing  (out  take  Criit  on  loft) ; 
CiutAnee  your  child  hire  lecommendeth  oft 
Unto  your  grace ;  for  I  ehal  to  Surrie, 
Ne  thai  I  never  leen  yon  more  with  eye. 

Chaueer.  The  Man  of  Lowes  Tdt, 

I  am  a  man  of  little  stutenance : 
My  spirit  hath  hMfottruig  ia  the  Bible; 
My  body  is,  ay  so  ready  and  so  penible 
To  waken,  that  my  stomak  u  destroied. 

Chancer,  The  Son^pmouns  TeU 

She  vas  iifintered  in  a  nonnerie. 

M.  T%e  Retet  Tak, 

Fostered  she  was  with  milk  of  Irish  breast ; 
Her  sire  an  Earl ;  her  dame  of  Princes  blood. 
From  tender  years  in  Britain  did  she  rest. 
With  a  king's  child,  who  tasteth  ghostly  food. 

avrTiy. 

Come  forth,  yonrfoiireas  bids !  Ben  Joium. 

Some  say  that  ravensyostor  forlorn  children. 

Snohtptort, 

Onr  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soiled 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath /octerMl.     Id* 

That  base  wretch. 
Bred  but  on  alms,  and/o«faiS(f  wito  cold  dishet. 
With  scraps  o'  the  court.  Id    CymbeUm. 

Some  one  adjoining  to  this  lake  had  the  charge  and 
foeterage  of  this  child.  RaleighU  Hii*org, 

The  duke  of  Bretagne  having  been  an  host  and  a 
kind  of  parent  or  fotterfather  to  the  king,  in  his  ten- 
demess  of  age  and  weakness  of  fortune,  did  look  for 
aid  this  time  from  king  Henry.  -  Bacon. 

In  Ireland  fotterchildren  do  love  and  are  beloved  by 
their  fotterfaihers,  and  their  sept,  more  than  of  their 
own  natural  parents  and  kindred.  Jhaisf' 

In  Ireland  they  put  their  children  tofiaterers;  the 
rich  men  selling,  the  meaner  son^bnying  the  alterage 
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«f  their  childTea :  in  the  opinion  of  the  Irish, /Mferii^  his  sentence,  and'  on  the  day  of  his  czecutipn, 

hns  alwaji  been  a  itionger  alliance  than  blood .  His  attendance  upon  this  nobleman  at  the  scaffold. 

Id.  Ml  Irelamd,  ig  gaid  to  have  deeply  affected  his  health  and 

No  more  let  Ireland  brag  her  harmless  nation  spirits.   Dr.  Foster  afterwards  published,  by  sub- 

Foiten  no  Tenom  since  that  Soots  plantation.  scription,  Discourses  on  all  the  Principal  Branch- 

CUaodamd,  es  Of  Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue ;  the  first 

A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beaaty,  bat/off«r«tf  volume  of  which  came  out  in   1749,  and  fh« 

up  in  blood  by  his  naughty  father.  Sidney.  second  in  1752.     There  were  2000  names  sub- 


Tbe  son  of  Malciber,  scribed  for  these  volumes,  many  of  them  thoso 

Found  in  the  fire,  mndfutend  in  the  plains,  of  persons  of  distinguished  eminence  and  lite* 

A  shepherd  and  a  king  at  once  he  reigns.  rary  abilities.     Before  the  appearance  of  the 

Drifdm,  second  volume  of  these  discourses  his  health 

There,  by  the  wolf,  were  laid  the  martial  twins  :  had  been  much  impaired,  and  he  died  in  1753. 

Intrepid  on  her  swelling  dags  they  hnng ;  Foster  (Mark),  an  eminent  English  math»- 

Thc  fbtterdam  lolled  oat  her  fawning  tongue.        Id,  matician,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  pub- 

Tyrrheos,  iht  fotterfather  of  the  beast,  lished  a  Treatise  on  Trignometiy. 

Then  clenched  a  hatchet  in  his  homy  fist.     Id,  Foster  (Samuel),  another  ingenious  mathe- 

Mauue  in  yean,  to  ready  honours  move  i  ^^^?^  ^^  ^^  seventeenth  century,  and  astro- 

O  of  celestial  seed !  Ofortimm  of  Jove !  nomical  professor  m  Gresham  College,  was  one 

Id,  Vtrgil,  ^^  ">^^  learned  association  which  met  for  the 

In  vain  the  nursling  grove  cultivation  of  philosophy,  during  the  political 

Seems  fair  a  while,  cherished  with/oifsreoriA;  confusions  under  the  commonwealth,  and  which 

But  when  the  alien  compost  is  exhaust,  Charles  II.  afterwards  established  into  the  Royal 

lu  native  poverty  again  prevails !  PkUipt.  Society.     He  died,  however,  in  1652,  before  this 

The  goddess  thus  beguileo,  incorporation  took  place ;  but  wrote  a  number 

With  pleasant  stories,  her  UAf  fitterekiU,  of  mathematical  ana  astronomical  treatises. 

Adduen.         Foster  (William),  a  third  eminent  English 

YefMimim^  breeses  blow ;  mathematician  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a 

Ye  iefteaing  dews,  ye  tender  showers,  ^^^  disciple  of  Mr.  Oughtred,  and  afterwards  taught 

--. ,  . ,    , .  ,     _-_,  .        Thommm.  mathematics  in  London.     He  distinguished  him- 

with  him  his  none,  went  carenil  Acoe :  .^  ,  ,         ....    •  rm.     r<-    i        r  n_^  ^ 

ViNM  huuU  fim  &«;  U.  nH>tW.  .oiJb  did  uk.  ^'f  ^y  "  :?«'*}  entitled  The  Circles  of  Propor-. 

m^  tion,  and  the  Iionzontal  Instrument ;  published 

And  ever  since  have/oifef«rf  tenderly :  ™.  1^33  »«  **<>.,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Kenelm 

She  never  might,  she  never  would,  forsake  him.  Digby. 

Fl§teher*i  Purple  hUmd.         Foster  (Sir  Michael),  an  eminent  English 

My  fiither  was  your  father's  client,  I  lawyer,  born  at  Marlborough  in  Wiltshire,  in 

His  son's  scarce  less  than /M(0r-^o/A«r.  1689.     He  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa* 

^yrofft.  Doge  of  Veniee.  tion  at  the  firee  school  of  ftiarlborough,  from 

FOSTER(J«n.s).DJD,.di.«og«Uh,^»d  S^,  i^^^H  hT^I  011.00^  S"^ 

??Sr'«ftt^  S^^'Tr'M^S^  he  wa,  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple.  «d  In 


He  hegan  to  preach  in  1718.  but  he  became  ob-  ;^  ^^^„  ^„^^,  ^f  Bristol ;  and  the  «iine 

noxious  on  account  of  hu  opinions  coDceming  ^^  published  a  pamphlet,  entiUed  An  Ex- 

hid  among  obscure  ^i„ati<,n'^of  the  Scheme  bf  Church  Power,  laid 

724.  wnen  ne  was  j^,^  j^  ^  q^^  ^f  pj^^      Qibson.    In  1745 


opinions  concerning 
the  Trinity.    His  talents  were     ' 
country  congregations  until  1724 


chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Gale,  in  Barbican,  when  ^     ^^^  anoointed  one  of  the  iusticos  of  the 
belabored  '^  P»?torabow  twenty  years.    The  ^j^  .,  ^^   ^„  ^y^^  ^^^.'^  t,  ^^  ^ 
Sunday  evening  lecture,  which  he  began  ,o  the  ,^„»^  „f  knighthood  conferred  upon  him.    In 
Old  Jewry  meeting-house  m  1728.  he  conducted  ^^gj  ^   pubUshed  a  Report  of  sime  Proceed- 
toU  wiihm  a  short  time  of  hw  death,  and  penons  ;  g,     Commission  of  the  Trial  of  the 
of  .11  persuMions  and  ranks  m  life  flocked  to  ^^^  j    ^  ^„g  ^^^  , g 
hear  hmi.    His  eloquence  as  a  preacher  was  of  jj    jj^  •    --^^           '                    '  ' 
the  first  order,  and  Pope  has  honored  him  with        FOTHERGILLrGeonre'^  D  D    was  bom  in 
the   following   commendatory  couplet   in  the  Westmoreland,  1705,  where  his  alicestors  had 
epilogue  to  his  SaUres :  ^^j^^^j  ^  competent  estate  for  several  genera- 
Let  modest  Feeder,  if  he  ^11,  excel  tions.     He  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  welL  ^^  ^^^^  j^g  became  a  fellow  ;  and  in  1751  was 
In  1748  the   Marischal   College  of  Aberdeen  elected  principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  and  vicar 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.    He  pub-  of  Bromley  in  Hampshire.    He  died  in  1760  of 
lished,  in   1720,  an   Essay  on  Fundamentals,  an  asthma.    He  was  author  of  a  collection  of 
with  a  particular  regard  to  the  ever  blessed  much  esteemed  sermons,  in  2  vols.  8vo.    The 
Trinity,  &c. ;  in  1731  a  valuable  work,  entitled  first  volume  was  published  by  himself,  the  se- 
the  Usefulness,  Truth,  and  Excellency  of  the  cond  was  printed  from  his  MSS. 
Christian  Revelation  against  the  objections  con-        Fothergill  (John),  M.  D.,  an  eminent  pby- 
tained  in  a  late  book,  called  Christianity  as  old  sician,  was  born  in  1712,  at  Carr-End  in  York- 
as  the  Creation,  &c.;  several  volumes  of  sermons  shire;  his  parents  being  Friends  or  Quakers. 
in  1734  and  1744 ;  and  in  1746  an  account  of  He  was  the  second  of  five  children,  and  educated 
tike  behaviour  of  the  late  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  after  under  his  grandfiither.     He  afterwards  served 
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hii  time  to  Mi.  Bartlett  an  apothecary  at  Brad-  eome  political  and  miscellaneout  essays  and  let^^T" 

ford ;  thence  he  removed  to  LoDdon,  and  became  ten,  were  published,  with  memoin  of  his  life^Hiy   71 

a  pupil  to  Dr.  Wilmot  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Dr.  Lettsom,  in  3  vols.  870,1784. 

He  then  went  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh  to  FOTHERGILLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tbe 

study  physic,  and  took  his  degree.    From  Edin-  digyuia  order,  and  polyandria  class  of  plants^ 

burgh  he  went  to  Leyden ;  whence,  after  a  short  cal.  lobed,  most  entire :  cor.  none  j  the  geraien 

stay,  he  returned  to  London,  and  began  to  prac-  bifid :  caps,  bilocular ;  cells  two-valved :  seeds 

tise  about  1740,  in  a  house  in  Lombard -street,  solitary  and  bony.    Species  one  only,  a  Carolina 

where  he  acquired  most  of  his  fortune.    In  1746  somewhat  resembling  the  alder, 

he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  FOTHERING,  a  peculiar  method  of  endea- 

physicians  in  London;  and,  in  1754,  a  fellow  of  vouring  to  stop  a  leak  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship 

that  of  Edinburgh.     He  afterwards  became  a  while  she  is  afloat,  either  under  sail  or  at  anchor, 

member  of  the  Koyal  Medical  Society  at  Paris,  A  basket  is  filled  with  ashes,  cinders,  and  chop- 

and  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies.  He  ped  rope  yams,  and  loosely  covered  with  a  piece 

l»ntinued  his  practice  with  uninterrupted  sue-  of  canvas ;  to  this  is  fastened  a  long  pole,  by 

tess  till  1778,  when  disease  obliged  him  to  give  which  it  is  plunged  repeatedly  into  the  water,  as 

up  a  considerable  part  of  it    Besides  his  ap*  close  as  possible  to  the  place  where  the  leak  is 

plication  to  medical  science,  he  had  imbibed  an  conjectured  to  lie.     The   oakum  or  chopped 

early  taste  for  natural  history  and  botany.  He  was  rope-yarns  being  thus  gradually  shaken  through 

for  many  years  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  Gen-  the  twigs,  or  over  the  top  of  the  basket,  are  fte- 

tleman*s  Magazine;  where  his  observations  on  the  quently  sucked  into  the  hole  along  with  the 

weatherandaiseases,begun  in  April  1751,  and  dis-  water,  se  that  the  leak  becqmes  immediately 

continued  in  the  beginning  of  1756,  became  the  ex-  choked;  and  the  future  entrance  of  the  water 

emplarof  similar  periodical  reports,  that  have  since  is  thereby  prevented. 

Appeared  in  various  publications.    His  pamphlet  A  superior  method  of  fotherii^  is  now  prac- 

on  the  ulcerous  sore  throat,  is  esteemea  the  best  tised,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  man- 

of  his  publications;  but  owes  much  of  its  merit  ner: — ^fasten  a  sail  at  the  four  comers,  let  it 

to  the  late  Dr.  Letherland.     It  was  first  printed  down  under  the  ship's  bottom,  and  then  put  a 

in  1748,  on  the  re-appearance  of  that  fiital  disor*  quantity  of  chopped  rope-yarns,  oakum,  wool, 

der,  which  in  1739 had  carried  off  Mr.  Pelham's  cotton,  8cc., between  it  and  the  ship's  side:  by 

only  two  sons.  In  1762  Dr.  Fothergill  purchased  repeating  the  latter  part  of  this  operation  several 

-nn  estate  at  Upton  in  Essex ;  and  formed  a  bo«  times,  the  leak  generally  sudLS  m  a  portion  of 

tanic  garden  there.    In  1766  he  began  regularly  the  loose  stuff,  and  thereby  becomes  partly,  and 

to  withdraw,  from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas,  sometimes  wholly  stopped.  Some  persons  prefer 

from  the  fiitigues  of  his  profession,  to  Lee  Hall,  thrumming  the  sail,  instead  of  letting  down  the 

in  Cheshire.    He  took  no  fees  during  this  recess,  loose  stuff;  but  in  this  mode  the  sail  is  soon  chafed 

but  prescribed  gratis  at  Middlewich  once  a-week.  through  by  the  hole  if  the  leak  is  considerable, 

He  was  the  patron  of  Sidney  Parkinson,  and  without  anbrding  sufficient  substance  to  stop  it. 

drew  up  the  pre&ce  prefixed  to  his  account  of  FOTHERINGAY,  u  town  of  Northampton- 

the  TO>^e  to  the  South  Seas.    Dr.  Fothergill  dure,  about  four  miles  from  Stamford,  situated 

was  also  the  associate  of  Mr.  Howard,  in  his  at-  on  the  river  Nen.    Edmund,  duke  of  York,  in 

tempt  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  poor  prison  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  founded  and  endowed  a 

ners.     He  was  likewise  zealous  for  the  political  fine  colleffiate  church  here,  in  which  he  was  in- 

interests  of  the  country,  and  interfered  to  pre-  terred.    At  the  dissolution  the  college  and  the 

vent  that  fatal  breach  with  the  colonies,  wiiich  choir  were  pulled  down,  and  the  bodies  of  the 

produced  the  final  separation  of  America  from  founder  ana  his  family  left  exposed,  till  qtieen 

the  mother  country.    His  public  benefiaLCtions,  Elizabeth  ordered  them  to  be  mterred,  and  the 

his  encouragements  of  science,  the  instances  of  present  monuments  to  be  erected.    The  remains 

his  attention  to  the  health,  the  police,  and  the  con*  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  slain  at  Wakefiel  ^ 

renience  of  the  metropolis,  are  too  numerous  to  and  of  his  wife  Cecilia  Neville,  are  also  buried  in 

be  particularised.    The  fortune  which  he  had  this  church ;  Uieir  monuments  were  re-built  by 

acquired  amounted  to  £80,000,  near  £7000  per  queen  Elizabeth.     The  windows  contain  some 

annum.     In  the  *nfluenza  of  1775  and  1776,  he  handsome  painted  glass.    Near  the  church  is  a 

IS  said  to  have  had  sixty  patients  on  his  list  daily,  free-school.    On  the  north  side  of  the'church  is 

The  disorder  which  hastened  his  death  was  a  a  iree-school,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  Edward 

scirrhusof  the  prost&ta,  and  an  obstruction  in  the  Vl.  or,  as  some  say,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and 

bladder,  which  had  been  gradually  coming  on  endowed  with  £20  per  annum  for  a  master, 

him  for  six  years*  He  died  December  26th,  1780;  payable  out  of  the  exchequer  by  the  receiver 

and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  Quakera'  of  the  county.    The  bridge  over  the  river  was 

bur^nff-ground  at  Winchmore  Hill.  Hischarac*-  first    built   by  queen    Elizabeth   in   1573,  of 

ter  IS  thus  summed  up  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  let-  timber,  with  three  pillars  upon  the  foundation, 

ter  to  their  common  firiend  Lettsom  : — '  If  we  Daniel,  firat  earl  or  Nottingham,  and  the  other 

may  estimate  the  goodness  of  a  man  by  his  dis-  trustees  for  the  marquis  of  Hallux,  re-built  it  in 

position  to  do  good,  and  his  constant  endeavours  1722,  of  free-stone  from  King's  Cliff.    On  the 

and  success  lA  doingit,  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  south-east   side  of  the  Cliff  stood  the  castle, 

a  better  man  has  ever  existed.'    nis  works,  con-  which  was  of  great  antiquity  and  strength.  Mary 

si  sting  of  medical  pieces  and  pamphlets,  of  two  queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  in  the  custody  of 

elegant  pieces  of  biographical  eulogy  on  Dr.  Sir  Amias  Powlet  here,  was  tried  and  beheaded 

Alexander  Russel  and  Peter  Collinson^  and  of  in  the  hall;  and  her  son  James  so  completely  de- 
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molithed  the  castle,  that  nothing  but  the  earth  in  1816  comprised  in  the  law  against  the  regicides, 

works  now  remain.  and  the  court  of  Saxony  was  not  strong  enough 

FOUCHEy  Joseph,  Duke  of  Otranto^  bom  at  to  protect  him.    He  first  retired  to  Prague,  then 

Nantes,  9th  May,  1763,  and  intended  for  the  to  Lintz,  and  lastly  to  Trieste,  where  he  died  the 

profession  of  the  Navy,  but  his  healUi  not  ap-  26th  December,  1R20. 

pearing  calculated  to  sustain  that  mode  of  life,  he  FOUGETTE,  in  military  affairs,  a  species  of 
oecame  a  student  in  the  academies  of  Juilly,  fire-works  frequently  used  by  the  Indians  who 
Arras  and  Vendome,  and  was,  at  the  age  of  inhabit  the  western  peninsula  of  the  Ganges.  A 
twenty-five  years,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  col-  French  military  writer  makes  the  following  ob- 
lege  of  Nantes.  Beins  returned  to  the  comentus  serrations  relative  to  advantages  which  might  be 
for  the  department  of  the  Lower  SeiDC,  he  ap«  derived  firom  this  weapon  against  cavalry,  and 
peared  in  the  Jacobin  club  at  Paris,  in  1793.  for  the  defence  of  fortified  places  or  in  trench- 
Two  public  acts  of  his  early  life  rendered  him  as  ments.  He  observes,  that  the  fougette,  in  shape, 
odious  as  conspicuous,  his  vote  for  the  death  of  resembles  a  sky-rocket,  whose  flight  is  brought 
the  king  without  appeal  to  the  nation,  and  his  to  run  along  an  horizontal  direction.  Bv  throw- 
mission  with  CoUot  aHeibois  to  Lyons.  After  ing  several  fougettes  into  parks  of  artillery,  and 
bis  return  fipom  Lyons,  his  name  was  erased  uj^n  the  caissons,  &c.,  considerable  damage 
from  the  list  of  the  Jacobin  dub^  of  which  he  might  be  occasioned  from  the  fire  which  would 
had  been  president.  In  1795,  he  withdrew  widi  inevitably  be  communicated  to  some  part  A 
his  family  to  the  Vallee  de  Montmorency,  where  fougette  forces  itself  immediately  forward,  cuts 
he  lived  in  retirement  Until  1798,  when  he  was  ap-  as  it  penetrates,  by  the  formation  of  its  sides^ 
pointed  French  minister  to  the  Cisalpine  govern-  which  are  filled  with  small  spikes,  and  becomes 
ment,  where  he  rendered  much  service  by  hb  oppo-  combustible  and  on  fire  at  all  its  points  at  once, 
sition  to  the  Austrian  designs  in  upper  ludy.  The  FOUGHT.  The  preterite  and  participle  of 
directory  endeavoured,  ineffectually,  to  remove  fight.    See  Fight. 

him  from  this  appointment,  but  were  themselves  FOUL,  adj,  &  v.  a.  n  Sax.  pul ;  Goth,  and 
displaced  first,  and  Fouch^,  who  was  next  sent  Foulfa'ced,  a^.  f  Swed.  Jul ;  Gr.  ^vyoc* 
ambassador    to   the  Hague,   chosen  minuter  of       Foul'lt,  adv.  \  Not  clean;  filthy;  dirty; 

Police  in  1799^  when  France  was  in  a  most  Foul'moutbbd,  «jr.  i  miry ;  nasty,  llirough 
critical  position,  wavering  between  the  restoration        Foul'ness,  n. «.       J  roost  of  its  significations 

of  the  Bourbons  and  .a  second  revolution.  At  this  it  is  opposed  to  fair.    Ciabb  observes  of  this 

moment  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  and  its  Kindred  words,  that  they  differ  only  as 

army  appeared  in  Provence,  and  was  instantly  degrees  of  comparison.    Dirtiness,  he  says,  is 

joined  by  Fouch^,  who  caused  him  to  be  pro-  common  to  these  terms,  but  in  different  degrees 

claimed  first  consul.    Fouch6  is   supposed  to  and  with  different  modifications.    Whatever  dirt 

have  caused  the  murder  of  Captain  Wright  in  is  offensive  to  any  of  the  senses,  renders  that 

the  Temple, — to  have  waylaid  and  plundered  the  thing  nasty  which  is  soiled  with  it :  the  filthy 

Prussian  courier  with  the  despatches  for  EngUnd,  exc^s  the  nasty  not  only  in  the  quantity,  but 

— to  have  advised  the  divorce  of  Josephine  and  in  the  offensive  quality  of  the  dirt :  and  the  foul 

Napoleon's  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  bouse  exceeds  the  filthy  in  the  same  proportion.    It  is 

of  Austria.    His  selection  of  Bernadotte  to  de-  metaphorically  applied  to  what  is  impure,  pol- 

fend  Belgium,  was  a  measure  crowned  with  sue-  luted,  and  unchaste ;  to  whatever  is  wicked, 

cess,  and  his  conduct  in  that  emergency  gained  detestable,  abominable;  the  reverse  of  hit  play 

for  him  the  applause  of  tlie  emperor,  who  called  in  conflict  or  controversy ;  hateful ;  ugly ;  loath- 

him  un  homme  prodigieux.    Fouch^  soon  after  some;  disgracefol,  coarse,  and  gross;  not  bright; 

fell  into  some  disgrace,  the  precise  cause  of  which  iK>t  serene ;  dishonesty ;  want  of  candor, 
is  not  known,  but  probably  his  failure  in  nego-  My  &ce  si/omI  with  weeping.    Job  xvi,  16. 

ciaung  a  peace  with  England  was  the  chief  cause.        Seemeth  it  a  smtll  thing  unto  ycm  to  have  eaten  ap 

He    was    banished  to  Aix,  but  his  diplomatic  the  good  pastwe,  hot  ye  must  tread  down  with  your 

talents  were  of  such  value  that  Napoleon  con-  feet  Uie  retidtte  of  your  paituvee  ?  and  to  have  dmnk 

sented  to  run    the  hazard  of  his  sincerity,  and  ^  ^*  ^^P  wateit,  but  ye  moat  foul  die  reiidoe  with 

employed  him  at  the  court  of  Naples  and  else-  7^^  ^^  '  ^^^  zxziv.  18. 

where.    During  the  approaching  storm  that  over-        ^^•^  '•^  taw  that  the  people  came  ranning 

whelmed  Napoleon,  Fouch^  acted  the  part  of  a  *«Vther,  he  rebuked  the  /M  spirit.      Mmrk  ix.  95. 
sagacious  friend,  and  would  probably  have  shown        '**  eewtea  ootngeovs  wnuhe  doth  all  that  ever 

himself  a  skilful  pilot,  if  the  emperor  had  oei-  the>Wffeade  wUleth  or  commandeth  hua. 
—  •--"  -^^            -*^     -                   ».                 r»  GloMOfr.     Tko  Pormm  TaU* 


mitted  him  to  steer  for  ever  so  short  a  period, 

or  directed  his  course  by  Fouch^'s  counsels.  A  lord  is  loet  if  he  be  vidons ; 

But  when  fortune  abandoned  her  favourite,  and  ^^^  dronkenneee  ii  eke  mfiuU  leeoid 

the  throne  was  no  longer  tenable  by  Napoleon,  ^  ^^^  ""'  ^^  ?,"***X*^'.f^*       «, , 

Fouch^  accepted  the  presidency  of  a  provisional  "'    ^**  ^^P^^  ^*^' 

government,  received  and  attached  himself  to  the  ^^  ^'^^'^  ^**^  ••«*  •*  f^  "^^  diiagreeaUe  in 

Bourbons,  and  joined  in  the  proscription  of  his  '*^''»  "•  ""*  ""^  ~  **  themselvee.  but  only  tela, 

former  friends,  many  of  whom  had  been  led  into  ^'^'y*  ^^  ^„  ^^  ^.^  ^,^^,,  ^^  ^'' 

^^^^.  ""l^  •'*•  ^r*''"*'  ^^ T.  Meet  \^^^.^%TU.  «^^Ln^lSain. 

proscnbed,  by  his  advice.      It  was   this  that  ''  ^     agmm't  Faerio  Qmtmo. 

stamped  his  name  for  ever  with  treacheiy.    He  He  hates /o«I  leaaings  and  vile  flatteiy. 

did  not  sit  in  the  house  when  Ney  was  tried.  Two  filtbj  blots  in  noble  gentejy; 

Afte?  some  few  yean  of  public  services  he  was  HM§r^§  Tmi§. 
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Satin  has  always  ihone  among  the  reat,  west  from  fhe  mun  land.  It  18  about  tiiiee  miles 

Ami  is  the  boldest  way  if  not  the  beet,  long ;  narrow,  and  full  of  rou^  steep,  and  bare 

To  tell  men  truly  of  their /oiileit  faults,  rocks ;  one  of  which  is  so  large,  and  runs  up  to 

To  laugh  at  their  tain  deeds,  and  rainer  thoughts.  guch  an  height,  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  from 

^^*  Orkney.    This,  therefore,  may  be  reckoned  with 

Be  fair  orfmd,  or  rain  or  shine,  ^^  greatest  probability  to  be  the  Thule  of  Taci- 

The  joys  I  have  professed,  m  spite  of  fate  are  mme.  ^^  whatever  might  be  the  Thule  of  the  Phoeni- 

Sweep  your  walks  from  autumnal  leaves,  lest  the  <^^^  ^^  ^^^^'     r*.f  """^f^  S^^'t^kI? 

worms  draw  them  into  their  holes,  and  faid  yoox  J«^eep,  though  very  litUe  arable  land ;  but  tiiat, 

fcarden.                                                     Eveigfn,  however  small  m  extent,  is  very  fertile,  out  of  the 

It  isthe  wickedness  of  a  whole  life,  discharging  all  produce  of  which,  with  fowl  and  fish,  the  poor 

itf  filth  and/otfifiM«  into  thi^  one  quality,  as  into  a  inhabitants  (about   twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 

gieat  sink  or  common  shore.                            South,  families),  subsist.    They  have  nothing  diat  car. 

The  stream  is  fnil  with  stains  be  called  a  port ;  and  their  only  commodities 

Of  rushing  torrenu  and  descending  rains.  are  stock-fish,  tiain-oil,  and  feathers ;  but  they 

iiJdtiM-.  jpg  much  attached  to  their  situation. 

It  was  allowed  by  every  body,  that  so  fiylmouthed  POULAHS  (Arab./o/flAfl,  tillage,  this  people 

a  witneM  never  appeared  in  any  cause.                 W.  ^'      principally  agriculturists),  the  name  of  a 

O  brother,  brother!  ^f Jf  "^f  "J™  i    ^^^  lace  of  negrSes,v^  widely  diffused  throughout 

I/«%  wronged  him:  do,  fo^ve  me.  do.     Gaj,  Western  Africa.    Their  original  seat  has  been 

My  reputaUon  is  mo  well  established  in  the  world  thought  to  be  that  mountainous  tract  near  the 

to  jeceive  any  hurt  from  such  a/o«imo«rA<j««|mndrel  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  bearing  the  name  of  Foo- 

"Y^o^wUlhave  no  notion  of  delicacies  if  you  table  l^doo;  and  their  most  powerfolexisti^ 

with  them :  they  are  all  for  rank  and  find  feeding,  J«  that  of  Foota  Jallo,  situated  to  the  south  of 

and  spoil  the  best  provisions  in  cookmg.         Fdunu  Gambia;  but  they  also  possess  Brooks,  situated  on 

Kow  singing  shrill,  and  scolding  oft  between,  the  higher  parts  of  the  Senegal,  conterminous  with 

Scolds  KDMw^fivlmouihed  scolds ;  bad  neighbourhood  Fooladoo ;    Bondou  and  Foota  Torra,  between 

I  ween.                                                       P<V^'  the  Senegal  and  Gambia ;  the  kingdom  of  the 

The  first  bom  man  still  in  his  mind  he  bore,  Seratic,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Senegal ;  Ma- 

FwUy  arrayed  in  guiltless  brother's  gore,  gio^^  qq  ^Jiq  Niger,  between  Bambarra  and  Tonn 

Which  for  revenge  to  Heaven,  from  earth  did  loudly  ijuctoo ;  and  Wassela,  to  tbe  south  of  the  upper 

^.\  ^  ,      1,  u.  ''^f^''  ^"^  ^'^^'  part  of  the  Niger.    They  likewise  hold  detached 

While  Traulu.  all  h»  ordure  scatters,  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^\^^^^   kiigdoms  in  this    part  of 

Z'?l'1.Tl'tX^':^\^  th!:-(^e  Africa,a„doftenpaytothr^^^^^ 

kitchen-maid  doth  in  a  week.  J<>'^  their  use  of  the  land.  Their  employmen^  as  we 

id,  Dneaum  to  Servants,  nave  intimated,  is  chiefly  pasturage,  and  they  are 

Reason  half  «xUnct,  usually  in  some  degree  migratory ;  during  the 

Or  impotent,  or  else  approving,  sees  wet  season,  >  driving  their  herds  to  the  top  of  the 

The/oii<  disorder.                  Thomaon'i  Spring,  mountains,  and  when  it  becomes  dry  and  parched, 

However  the  poor  jackalls  are  less  foul  bringing  them  to  the  side  of  the  rivers.     For  the 

(As  being  the  brave  lion's  keen  providers)  defence  of  their  herds  against  wild  beasts,  they 

Than  human  insecU,  catering  for  spiders.    Bsfron,  collect  the  cattle  at  night,  within  a  circle  of  tents 

Foul,  in  sea-language,  is  used  when  a  ship  or  huts,  and  light  fires  all  round.  In  the  dis- 
has  been  long  untrimmed,  so  that  the  grass,  tricts  where  they  do  not  rule,  their  villages  font 
weeds,  or  barnacles,  grow  on  her  sides  under  a  kind  of  independent  republic,  governed  by 
water.  It  is  also  used  for  the  mnning  of  one  their  own  chie&.  If  they  are  oppressed  or  en- 
ship  against  another.  This  happens  sometimes  croached  upon,  they  quietly  remove  themselves 
by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  sometimes  by  the  to  another  territory ;  and  as  no  people  in  Africa 
carelessness  of  the  people  on  board,  to  ships  in  bear  a  higher  character, '  to  have  a  Foulah  town  in 
the  same  convoy,  and  to  ships  in  port  by  means  the  neighbourhood,*  says  Moore,  *  is  by  the  na- 
of  others  coming  in.  Tlie  aamages  occasioned  tives  reckoned  a  blessing.'  They  apply  occasion- 
by  running  foul  are  of  the  nature  of  those  in  ally  to  trade,  and  sometimes  to  hunting.  There 
which  both  parties  must  bear  a  share.  They  are  is  no  known  instance  of  a  Foulah  selling  one  of 
usually  made  half  to  frill  upon  the  sufierer;  and  his  countrymen  as  a  slave ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
half  upon  the  vessel  which  did  the  injury ;  but  any  of  them  is  found  in  that  condition,  they  will 
in  cases  where  it  is  evidently  the  fault  of  the  unite  in  raising  a  sum  sufficient  for  his  redemp- 
master  of  the  vessel,  he  alone  is  to  bear  the  da-  tion.  The  hospitality  of  the  Foulahs  is  also 
mage.  much  celebrated.    The  passion  for  dancing  they 

Foul,  in  husbandry,  a  disease  of  cattle,  pro-  share  with  all  the  negro  tribes,  and  are  extremely 

ceeding  from  blood,  and  a  waterish  rheum  that  fond  of  music,  a  proficiency  in  which  is  deemed 

frills  down  into  the  legs,  and  makes  them  swell,  an  accomplishment  in  their  chiefs :  their  airs  are 

Foul  Water.  A  ship  is  said  to  make  foul  said  to  be  very  pleasing  and  tender.  Their  corn- 
water,  when,  being  under  sail,  she  comes  into  plexion  is  a  dark  olive ;  they  have  a  thin  face, 
such  shoal  water,  that  though  her  keel  do  not  small,  high,  but  expressive  features,  and  long 
touch  the  ground,  yet  it  comes  so  near  it,  that  soil  hair.  Their  hue  varies  with  the  districts 
the  motion  of  the  water  under  her  raises  the  mud  they  inhabit ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Moors  it  ap- 
from  the  bottom.  proaches  to  yellow ;  while  among  the  Mandin- 

FOULA,  or  Foul  Island,  one  of  the  Shet-  goes  it  deepens  into  a  muddy  black.  They  are  of 

land  Isles,  lying  between  six  and  seven  leagues  the  middle  size,  of  a  graceful  ibrm,  and  of  a  pt^* 
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culiarly  insinuating  air.  Mahommedans  in  reli-  the  empire  of  the  hut ;  they  are  not  slares  like 
gion,  they  still  do  not  observe  the  rules  of  the  the  Jaloff  women,  but  wives,  and  in  reality  mis- 
prophet  with  any  strictness ;  nor  do  they  exhibit  tresses  of  the  house/ 

that    intolerance    which    prevails    among    the  FouLWEATHEn  Cape,  a  conspicuous  and  very 

Moors.    They  speak  a  language  of  their  own  ;  singular  promontory  on  the  north-west  coast  of 

but  the  Arabic  is  their  only  written  one.  Such  is  North  America.    A  high  round  bluff  point  pro- 

the  general  account  which  travellers  have  given  jects  abruptly  into  the  sea;  a  remarkable  table 

of  the  Foulahs.  hill  is  situated  on  the  north,  and  a  lower  round 

M.  Mollien,  the  last  writer  and  observer  of  the  bluff  to  the  south  of  it.    Vancouver  places  it  in 

habits  of  this  i-ice,  delineates   their  character,  long.  236*  4'  W.,  lat.  44°  49'  N. 

however,  in  darker  shades.    He  represents  them  FOUND.    The  preterite  and  participle  passive 

as  very  intolerant  and  haughty,    encroaching  ot  find.    See  Find. 

and  treacherous ;  while  he  allows  them  many  of  Found,  v.  a             *\      Vi. fonder;  Lat.^/im- 

the  good   qualities  we  have  mentioned.    As,  Founda'tion,*!.!.   f  dare.  To  lay  tiie  basis  of 

however,  he  says,  toat  all  the  Foulahs  are  en-  Found'er,  n.  t.        |  any  building;  to  build; 

gaged  in  trade,  his  descnptions  may  apply  to  the  Found'bess,  n,$,     J\o  raise ;  to  establish ; 

trsding  class  near  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  to  erect;  to  begin;  to  originate;  to  fix  fira^ ; 

it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  odious  parts  to  .raise   upon   a  principle    or  ground.    The 

of  their  character  may  have  been  produced  by  derivatives  are  applied  in  all  these  senses :  the 

their  intercourse  with  Europeans.  agent,  the  subject,  and  the  action,  stand  in  each 

A  difference  in  the  forms  of  government,  re-  of  these  relations  to  the  verb,  and  in  no  other, 

ligion,  and  other  circumstences,  in  the  natiMis  ^e  i.  lyk  to  a  man  that  bfldith  «i  hoiu  thatdig- 

with  whom  the  original  Foulahs  have  united,  ^j^  depe/and  sette  ihg^fimimnma  on  m  itoon. 

must  also  have  produced  a  greater  vanety  in  the  WieUf,  Luk,  vi. 

present  race  of  Foulahs  than  in  any  of  the  other  it  fell  not ;  for  it  wss/nimEmI  upon  a  rock.  Matt, 

negro  tribes.    Respecting  those  of  FootarJallo,  He  hath  founded  it  upon  the  teas,  a^d  established 

this  traveller  observes,  '  The  native  of  Footar-  it  upon  the  iloode.                             Psalm  xxiv.  2. 

Jallo  is  in  general  ugly ;  his  look  is  as  ferocious  For  of  their  order  the  was  patmnees, 

as  that  of  a  tiger ;  his  nose  is  broad  and  flat,  his  Albe  ClariMa  was  their  chiefestybviMirwt. 

teeth  bad,  his  stature  low,  and  his  clothes,  which  Faerie  Qimm. 

hanff  in  rags,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  ar-  ^  Throughout  the  world,  even  from  the  Arwtfimdaiim 

ran^  hishair,  naturally  very  long,  by  dividing  **7;';.»^^  "?*1v  V'       u   ^^  *^"  "  i?"l'  " 

it  iSo  small  braids,  according  to  the'custom  (rf  '»:;^^  ^8- «  ^^'^  «-«  ^-^'      ^,.       ^foker. 

the  ancient  Egyptians,  give  a  savage  appearance  /">•  '^iJ^v'V?*  ?^  houses,  the  goodlmess  of  trees, 

ealcuUted  tollaVm  Ae  travellw  f  ^i:' *^  v"».  f^"'";^  """^^^^^^                 ^""'l^t 

:          ,  ,  ^            '  fotmdatum  which  beareth  up  the  one,  that  rout  which 

not  cruel,but  very  irascible ;  the  least  tnfle  offends  i,i^^^„^  ^^  ^^  ^^  nourishment,  is  in  the  bo«>m 

and  imtatcs  him,  he  rarely  leaves  an  injustice  ^  ^^  ^^^^h  concealed.                                     Jd, 

unpunished,  hence  revolutions  are  frequent  in  Fleance  is  escaped, 

Timbo.    They  are  often  attended  with  the  death  —Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I  had  else  >een  perfect, 

of  the  sovereign.    The  inhabitant  of  foota-Jallo  Whole  as  the  marble,  fomded  as  the  rock 

is  proud  of  his  country ;  he  is  incessantly  asking  Shakeoeare, 

strangers  if  they  do  not  tl&ink  it  beautiful.  Among  That  is  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat, 

the  Foulahs  fanaticism  is  carried   to  phreniy ;  To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation, 

every  moment  they  draw  their  daggers,  and  look-  To  bury  all.                               Id,  Coridamu, 

ing  foriously  at  them  exclaim,  « I  will  plunge  „     ^  ^.      ?  'f*'  '  ^}^\ 

thAP  into  thp  hPATt  of  a  nac?an  ' '  Foimdaiumt  fly  the  wretched  ;  such  I  mean, 

^    «     f  ?              -i^v'                         u  Where  they  should  be  relieved.                         M. 

The  Foulahs  are  said  to  be  superior  workmen  SS;      Jj  •»""«  ^  reuoTcu.                     *■• 

xiic  X  vuia»a  ««  o«.x*   ^  *^      V  --          «;ii«„«  These  tunes  of  reason  are  Amphion's  lyre 

m  many  of  the  mechanical  arte.     Every  village  ^,rherewith  be  did  the  Theban  dty  fomd, 

has  its  weavers,  smiths,  and  shoe-makers,   ibeir  '  ''      Dmee, 

domestic  concerns  are  all  managed  by  the  fe-  Come  no  mora, 

males,  respecting  whom,  M.  Mollien  says,  *  The  This  is  men  moral  babble,  and  direct 

women    are    pretty,    and    well    shaped,    have  Against  the  canon-laws  of  our/MnioiiM. 

oval  iaces,  and  delicate  features ;  their  hair  is  MiUon'e  Cm 

long,  and  they  braid  it  round  their  heads ;  their  This  also  shall  they  gain  by  their  delay 

feet  are  small,  but  their  legs  somewhat  bowed;  In  the  wide  wilderness  ;  there  they  shall /mpmI 

they   are   seldom    so   stout    as   the    negresses.  Their  government,  and  their  great  senate  chuse. 

They  load  their  hair  with  ornaments  of  yellow  Through  the  twelve  tribes,  to  rule  by  laws  or^ned. 

amber  and  coral,  and  their  necks  with  gold  or  »  j  *i.       j       ..        #     j    .•     -v^i^^^ 

glass  beads  ;  over  the  head  they  throw  a  muslin  ^.^^Jj**  ^t'^'l^o^oTZ  ^ 

veil;  some  wear  a  jacket  with  sleeves ;  like  the  B^heme  the  sacred /o.<.«ler  of  our  rule^ 

negro  women,  they  have  a  cloth  fastened  round  Qf  famous  ciUes  we  ihBfomden  knew ; 

the  waist.     Lively  and  warm,  they  always  wear  But  rivers,  old  as  seas  to  which  they  go, 

a  smiling  look,  and  they  seem  to  s^gh  for  nothing  Are  nature's  bounty :  'ris  of  more  renown 

but  pleasure ;  their  virtue  rarely  resists  a  grain  To  make  «  river  than  to  build  a  town.     Wetter. 

of  coral,  but  the  .<tenses  alone  are  concerned  in  if  ^e  give  way  to  our  passions,  we  do  but  gratify 

the  passion  of  these  females ;  they  are  by  no  ourselves  for  the  present,  in  order  to  our  ftitura  dis- 

means  susceptible  of  a  delicaip  or  lasting  attach-  quiet ;  but  if  we  resist  and  conquer  them,  we  lay  tha 

ment ;  very  malignant,  they  employ  their  charms  foundation  of  perpetual  peace  in  our  flsinda. 

to  shake  off  their  yoke,  and  to  obtain  a  share  in  JWettem, 
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The  wanting  OTplmnt  mw  with  wat*ry  eyes 
Their/miMfer'f  charity  in  the  dost  laid  low. 

Drjfdtn* 
For  zeal  like  hen,  her  ■ervants  were  to  show ; 
She  was  the  first,  where  need  required  to  go 
Herself  the/owMlreM  and  attendant  too. 

Id. 
I  draw  a  line  along  shore ; 
I  lay  the  deep/Mmdo/ioiM  of  a  wall. 
And  BnoSf  named  from  me»  the  city  call.       td* 
When  Jove,  who  saw  from  high,  with  just  diidain. 
The  dead  inspired  with  vital  breath  again. 
Struck  to  the  centre  with  his  flaming  dart 
The  unhappy  fimnder  of  the  godlike  art«  Id, 

Nor  was  Prixneste's/miuiar  wanting  there. 
Whom  fame  reports  the  son  of  Mulciber.  Id. 

They  Gabian  walls,  and  strong  Pidenc  rear. 
Nomentnm,  Bola  with  Pometia  fotmd. 
And  raise  Colatian  towers  on  rocky  ground.         Id. 

That  she  should  be  subject  to  her  husband,*  the 
laws  of  mankind  and  customs  of  nations  have  ordered 
it  so  ;  and  there  is  a  fotmdation  in  nature  for  iu 

Locke, 

A  right  to  the  use  of  the  creatures  is/oMndsd  origi- 
nally in  the  right  a  man  has  to  subsist.  'd. 

Power,  fnmded  on  contract,  can  descend  only  to 
him  who  has  a  right  by  that  contracL  Id. 

King  James  I.  the  fimnder  of  the  Stewart  race,  had 
he  not  confined  all  his  views  to  the  peace  of  his  own 
reign,  his  son  had  not  been  involved  in  such  fatal 
troubles.  AddUon't  FtMhoLdtr. 

This  hath  been  experimentally  proved  by  the  ho- 
nourable fcmnder  of  this  lecture  in  his  treatise  of  the 
air.  BeiUUjf, 

Ne'er  to  these  chambers  where  the  mighty  rest. 
Since  their /bimdalMMi,  came  a  nobler  guest.   Tiehel, 

Tlie  reputation  of  the   Iliad  they  fmmd  upon  the 
ignorance  of  his  times.      Pope'i  Preface  to  the  Iliad. 
Nor  can  the  skilful  herald  trace 
The  founder  of  thy  ancient  race.  Swift. 

He  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  school  on  a 
fotmdation.  Id. 

The  first /oiMula/ioii  of  friendship  is  not  the  power 
of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which 
they  are  received,  and  may  be  returned. 

JmrnWi  Lettert. 
Oregory  the  Seventh,  who  may  be  adored  or  de« 
tested  as  the  founder  of  the   Papal   monarchy,  was 
driven  from  Rome,  and  died  in  exile  at  Salerno. 

OiUan, 

Foundation,  in  architecture.  See  Archi- 
tecture, Index.  Pailadio  allows  a  sixth  part 
of  the  height  of  the  whole  building  for  the 
hollowing  or  under-digging,  unless  there  be  cel- 
lars under  ground,  in  which  case  he  would  have 
it  somewhat  lower. 

Foundation,  in  law,  denotes  a  donation  or 
legacy,  either  in  money  or  lands,  foi  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  some  community,  hos- 
pital, school.  Sec.  The  king  only  can  found  a 
college,  but  there  may  be  a  college  in  reputation 
founded  by  others.     If  it  cannot  appear  by  in- 

r'sition  who  founded  9  church  or  college,  it 
11  be  intended  that  it  was  the  king,  who  has 
power  to  found  a  new  church,  &c.  The  king 
may  found  and  erect  an  hospital,  and  give  a 
name  to  the  house  upon  the  inheritance  of  an- 
other, or  license  another  person  to  do  it  upon 
his  own  lands ;  and  the  words  ftindo,  creo,  &c., 
are  not  necessary  in  every  foundation,  either  of 
a  college  or  hospital,  made  by  the  king ;  but  it 
is  sufficient  if  there  be  words  equivalent ;  the 
incoiporation  of  a  college  or  hospital  is  the  very 


foundation;  but  he  who  endows  H  with  lands  ii 
the  founder :  and  to  the  erection  of  an  hospital, 
nothing  else  is  requisite  but  the  incorporatioa 
and  foundation.    Persons  seised  of  estates,  in 
fee-simple,  may  found  hospitals  for  the  poor  by 
deed  enrolled  in  chancery,  &c.,  which  shall  be 
incorporated,  and  subject  to  such  visitors  as  the 
founoer  shall  appoint,  &c.  stat.  39  £liz.  c.  5. 
Found,  V.  a.        "^    ^T.fondrtyfondeut;laX. 
Found'er,  n.  $.    yfimdere.  To  form  by  melt- 
Fouvd'ry,  II. «    J  ing     and     pouring    into 
moulds ;  to  cast.    A  founder  is  uie  agent,  and 
foundry  i»  the  casting-house  or  place  of  his  ope- 
ration. 

A  second  multitude 
With  wondrous  tat  founded  the  massy  ore. 
Severing  each  kind,  scummed  the  bullion  dross. 

Founder*  add  a  little  andmony  to  their  bell-metsl, 
to  make  it  more  sonorous  ;  and  so  pewtercrs  to  their 
pewter,  to  make  it  sound  more  cleax  like  silver. 

Orew't  MuKom, 

FOUNDERS,  persons  who  cast  metab  in  va- 
rious forms  and  for  different  uses  ;  as  guns,  bells, 
statues,  printing  characters,  candlesticks,  buc- 
kles, &c.,  whence  they  are  denominated  gun- 
founders,  bell-founders,  figure- 
founders,  lettei^founders,  foun- 
ders of  small  works,  &c.  Tbe 
company  of  founders  was  in* 
corporated  in  1614.  Their  armf 
are  ajstire,  an  ewer  between  two 
pillars,  or^  as  in  tlie  annexed  dia* 
gram. 

Found'er,  v.  a.  &  V.  n.  Tr.fondre  ;  It  fo^ 
the  bottom.  To  cause  such  a  soreness  and  ten- 
derness in  a  horse's  foot,  that  he  is  unable  to  set 
it  to  the  ground.  To  sink  to  the  bottom;  to  &il; 
to  miscarry. 

Out  of  the  ground,  a  fury  infernal  stexte. 
From  Pluto  sent,  at  requeste  of  Satnme  \ — 
For  which  his  hors  for  fere  gan  to  tnme. 
And  lepte  aside,  and/oimdrerf  as  he  lepe. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmghioi  Tslf. 
Phabns'  steeds  %xt  foundered. 
Or  night  kept  chained  below. 

8ha/upeare   Temfeit, 
In  this  point 
411  his  tricks  founder;  and  he  brings  his  physid 
After  his  patient's  death.  Id.  Hemry  VIlL 

New  ships,  bnUt  at  those  rates,  have  been  ready  W 
founder  in  the  seas  with  every  extraordinary  stonn. 

Raleigh'i  JSmojfi. 
El.  Br.  For  certain. 

Either  some  one.  Tike  us,  nighufoundered  here. 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  worst 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows.       MtSim 
Brutes  find  out  where  their  talents  lie : 
A  bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly ; 
A  foundered  horse  will  oft  debate. 
Before  he  tries  a  five-bsrred  gate.  Bteift^ 

The  roar 
Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  slight  trim. 
But  still  sea- worthy  skiff,  and  ^e  may  float 
Where  ships  have  foundered,  as  doth  many  a  boat. 

ByoM. 

To  Founder,  in  sea  language,  is  used,  when 
a  ship,  by  an  extraordinary  leak,  or  by  a  great 
sea  breaking  in  upon  her,  is  so  filled  with  water 
that  she  cannot  be  freed  of  it ;  so  that  she  can 
neither  veer  nor  steer,  but  lies  like  a  log;  and  not 
being  able  to  swim  long,  will  at  last  sink. 
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FouHDiiio,  m  me  mechanical  arts,  will  strictly  indented  sana  mnal  be  a  perfikct  cameo  of  the 

include  castings  in  brass  and  bronze,  the  found-  models  submitted  and  pressed  into  it    If  it 

ing  of  cannon,  all  the  other  operations  of  the  should  not  be  found  perfect,  new  sand  must  be 

iron  foundry,  and  bell  and  type  founding.    But  added,  and  the  model  re-indented  and  pressed,  ■ 

some  of  these  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  re-  till  it  leaves  its  impression  in  a  state  proper  to 

4]uire  distinct  treatment            *  receive  the  metal.    In  the  same  manner,  other 

For  the  founding  of  cannon,  see  Gunnery.  models  intended  to  be  founded  on  the  same  ta- 

For  the  operations  of  the  iron  foundry,  see  ble,  must  be  prepared  and  indented  into  the 

Ibon  Foundry.  sand.    When  the  table  is  completely  ready  for 

For  type-founding,  see  Type.  the  metal,  it  is  carried  to  the  melter,  who  him- 

This  paper  will  be  confined  to  founding  in  self  examines  its  state,  and  also   the  cameos, 

brass  and  bronze ;  and  to  bell  founding.  and  who  lays  along  the  middle  of  the  mould  the 

Brass  is  a  compound  of  copper  and  zinc,  half  of  a  small  wire  of  brass,  which  he  presses 

which  become,  by  being  fused  together,  a  homo-  into  the  sand,  so  as  to  form  a  small  channel  for 

geneous  malleable  yellow  metal,  of  great  utility  the  melted  brass  to  flow  in,  and  which  he  terms 

in  various  articles  of  our  domestic  economy,  and  the  master-jet  or  canal.    It  is  so  disposed  as  to 

in  the  arts,  in  which  it  is  also  employed  in  the  meet  the  ledge  on  one  side,  and  far  enough  to 

founding  of  statues,  &c.  &c.    See  Brass.  reach  the  last  pattern  on  the  other ;  from  this  are 

Founders  of  brass  articles  of  a  general  de-  made  several  less  jets  or  branches,  extending 
scription  require  an  exact  model,  in  wood  or  themselves  to  each  pattern  on  the  table,  and  by 
otherwise,  of  the  article  to  be  founded;  and  this  which  means  the  fluid  metal  is  conveyed  to  all 
is  most  frequently  required  to  be  in  two  parts,  the  different  indented  impressions  required  to  be 
exactly  joined  together,  and  fitted  by  small  pins :  cast  on  the  table.  When  the  work  is  so  far  for- 
the  castmg,  in  such  a  case,  is  performed  by  two  warded,  it  is  deemed  ready  for  the  foundry; 
operations,  that  is,  one  half  at  one  time  and  one  previo»Js1y  to  which,  however,  the  wnole  is 
half  at  another,  and  in  manner  following,  viz.  sprinkled  over  with  mill-dust,  and  when  it  is  so 
The  founder  provides  himself  with  a  yellowish  sprinkled,  the  table  is  placed  in  an  oven  of  mo- 
sharp  sand,  which  is  required  to  be  well  washed,  derate  temperature  till  it  gets  dry,  or  in  a  state 
to  free  it  of  all  earthy  and  other  particles.  This  which  is  deemed  proper  to.  receive  the  melted 
sand  is  prepared  for  use  by  a  process  called  brass. 

tewing,  which  consists  in  working  up  the  sand  The  first  table  being  thus  far  completed,  it  is 

in  a  moist  state,  over  a  board  about  one  foot  either  turned  upside  down  and  the  moulds  or 

square,  which  is  placed  over  a  box  to  receive  patterns  taken  out,  or  the  moulder  begins  to  pre- 

what  may  fall  over  in  the  tewing.     A  roller  pare  another  table  exactly  similar  to  the  one  he 

about  two  feet  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter  has  just  completed,  in  which  he  indents  and 

is  employed  in  rolling  the  sand  about  until  it  is  presses  the  other  half  of  the  mould,  or  he  turns 

brought  into  that  state  which  is  deemed  proper  the  table  already  finished  and  containing  the 

for  its  business :  a  long-bladed  knife  is  also  re-  first  half  of  die  patterns  upside  down ;  previ- 

quired  to  cut  it  in  pieces.    With  the  roller  and  ously,  however,  to  doing  wnich,  it  will  be  ne- 

the  knife  the  tewing  u  finished  for  use,  by  being  cessary  for  him  to  loosen  the  pattern  which  is 

alternately  rolled  and  cut    When  the  sand  is  so  fixed  in  the  sand  a  little  all  round,  with  any 

far  prepared,  the  moulder  provides  himself  with  small  instrument  that  will  just  open  away  the 

a  table  or  board,  which  in  size  must  be  regulated  sand  from  its  edges,  in  order  to  its  coming  from 

by  the  castings  about  to  be  performed  on  it  out  of  the  table  more  easily.    This  economy  in 

Tlie  edges  of  Uie  table  or  board  are  surrounded  founding,  of  making  one-half  of  each  pattern 

1>y  a  ledge,  in  order  to  support  the  tewed  stuff;  to  be  cast  answer  the  purpose  of  the  whole  pat- 

the  table  so  previously  prepared  is  filled  up  with  tern,  is  a  very  common  practice  in  brass  found- 

the  sand  as  nigh  as  the  top  of  the  ledge,  which  ing,  and  enables  the  manufacturer  to  sell  his  goods 

is  in  a  moderately  moistened  state,  and  which  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  he  would  otherwise 

must  be  pressed  closely  down  upon  the  table  in  be  enabled  to  do,  if  he  were  obliged  to  have  a 

every  part    When  the  operation  has  so  fiir  ad-  full  pattern  of  all  goods  to  be  founded.    When 

vancea,  the  models  must  be  all  examined,  to  see  he  has  loosened  the  sand  from  about  the  pattern, 

that  they  are  in  a  state  to  come  nicely  out  of  the  and  taken  it  out  of  the  first  table,  the  work  is 

mould,  and  if  not  found  so,  they  must  be  cleaned  proceeded  in,  of  preparing  the  counterpart  or 

or  altered  till  the  founder  is  satisfied  with  them,  other  half  of  the  mould  with  the  same  pattern. 

All  models  require  the  greatest  accuracy  in  their  or  otherwise,  and  in  a  frame  exactly  correspond- 

making,  or  it  will  be  vain  to  suppose  any  thing  ing  with  the  former,  excepting  only  that  it  is 

good  can  be  performed  by  the  founder.  prepared  with  small  pins,  to  enter  holes  which 

When  the  models  are  iound  to  be  in  a  state  to  are  made  in  the  first  half  of  the  model,  and  into 

be  founded,  one  half,  generally  longitudinally,  is  which  the  pins  enter,  and  secure  the  two  halves 

taken  first,  and  this  is  applied  on  the  mould,  and  together.    It  is  obvious,  that  the  accuracy  in  the 

pressed  down  into  the  tewed  stuff  or  sand,  so  as  joining  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  neatness 

to  leave  its  form  completely  indented  in  it:  this  and  truth  of  fixing  and  boring  for  the  pins, 

must  be  very  carefully  looked  to,  to  see  that  Allien  the  table  containing  the  counterpart  is 

there  are  no  small  holes;  as  every  part  in  the  finished,  the  patterns  are  all  properly  inaented 
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in  the  sand,  which  is  done  as  has  been  before  cible,  into  which  the  fresh  brass  is  dropped  from 
described  for  the  first  table,  and  when  com-  out  of  the  cylindrical  ann  of  the  iron  ladle.  As 
pletedy  it  is  carried  away  to  the  melter,  who,  the  crucible  is  filled  with  metal,  preparatioa 
after  enlarging  the  principal  jet  of  the  counter-  must  be  made,  when  it  is  deemed  reaoy  to  be 
part,  and  making  tue  cross  jets  to  the  various  removed  for  the  purpose  of  running  it  into  the 
patterns,  sprinkles  them  as  before  with  mill-  moulds,  to  remove  it  easily  irom  out  of  the  fire, 
dust :  it  is  then  set  in  the  oven  till  it  has  re-  which  is  done  by  a  pair  of  iron  tongs  with  their 
ceived  a  sufficient  drying  to  be  ready  for  the  feet  bent  inwards.  The  crucible  is  taken  hold 
melted  metal ;  after  which,  and  when  both  parts  of  by  these  tongs,  and  carried  away  to  the 
of  the  model  are  deemed  sufficiently  dry,  they  mould,  into  which  the  melted  brass  is  ponied, 
are  joined  together  by  means  of  the  pins  and  through  the  aperture  communicating  to  the  mas- 
holes,  previously  prepared  in  the  upper  and  un-  ter-jet  of  each  mould ;  the  metal  is  carried 
der  model :  and  to  prevent  their  rising  up  or  round  to  each  jet,  and  poured  in  till  the  cm- 
slipping  aside  by  the  force  of  the  melted  brass,  cible  is  emptied,  or  the  moulds  filled.  It  is 
which '  is  to  come  in  flaming  with  heat,  and  usual  to  fuse  rather  more  brass  than  is  required 
through  a  small  hole  contrived  in  the  principal  for  the  casting ;  as,  by  having  too  little,  the  work 
or  master-jet,  the  precaution  is  taken  of  locking  could  not  be  at  that  time  finished,  wfa^ch  vrould 
the  two  tables  down  in  a  kind  of  press  made  occasion  delays  in  opening  the  tables.  As  soon 
with  screws ;  or,  if  the  mould  be  too  large  to  as  the  moulds  are  run,  water  is  sprinkled  over 
admit  of  being  screwed  easily,  wedges  are  had  the  tables,  to  cool  and  fix  the  metal;  after whidi 
recourse  to,  to  fix  the  tables  together,  to  prevent  the  presses  or  wedges  are  removed  from  the 
accidents.  The  moulds  thus  fixed  in  the  press,  frames,  and  the  works  just  founded  are  removed 
or  wedged,  aie  placed  near  the  furnace,  and  out  of  the  sand,  to  be  cleaned  and  finished  for 
every  crFangement  is  made  for  it  to  receive  the  sale.  The  tewing-stuiT  or  sand  is  afterwards 
melted  brass  as  it  comes  out  of  the  crucible.  taken  out  of  the  frames  to  be  worked  up  again 
All  being  so  far  arranged,  and  the  moulds  for  another  casting.  The  sand,  by  a  repetition 
mdy,  the  metal  is  prepared,  by  being  heated  to  of  use,  becomes  quite  black,  by  reason  of  the 
ft  complete  fusion  m  an  earthen  crucible,  com-  charcoal  that  it  collects  from  the  foundry ;  but 
monly  about  ten  inches  high  and  four  inches  in  its  blackness  does  not  render  it  unfit  to  be 
diameter.  The  furnace  for  promoting  the  fusion  employed  in  other  tables  for  moalding  or  cast- 
of  the  brass  is  similar  to  a  smith's  forge,  having  ing. 

bellows  of  large  dimensions  operated  upon  by  a  In  foundings  of  brass  in  which  the  models  are 
lever,  and  a  chimney  over  tne  furnace.  The  large,  an  expedient  is  had  recourse  to,  of  reo- 
hearth  is  of  masonry  or  brick-work,  secured  by  dering  them  lighter  and  more  economical,  by 
an  outer  rim  of  iron,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  performing  the  casting  hollow.  This  is  done  by 
the  fire-place,  and  which  consists  in  making  a  making  a  core  or  heart,  roughly  resembling  the 
Toiu  or  cavity,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  pattern,  and  composed  of  cla^  and  white  cruci* 
square,  and  reaching  quite  down  to  the  bottom  ole  dust  well  kneaded  and  mixed  together  with 
or  floor  of  the  foundry.  The  void  or  cavity  is  water,  and  which  is  covered  with  wax,  exactly 
divided  into  two  parts  by  an  iron  grating,  on  the  representing  the  article  to  be  cast ;  or  the  core 
upper  side  of  which  is  placed  the  fuel,  and  in  may  be  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  indeoti 
the  midst  of  it  the  crucible  containing  the  me-  made  in  the  sand.  When  the  article  is  required 
tal ;  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  is  appropriated  to  have  but  one  perfect  side,  as  is  common  in 
to  admit  the  air  to  the  fire,  and  also  to  receive  most  cabinet  articles,  the  melted  metal,  in  such 
the  waste  or  cinders  falling  from  the  fire.  The  a  case,  is  prevented  from  filling  the  indent  by  the 
fuel  consists  of  dry  beechen  wood  cut  into  small  space  occupied  by  the  core,  and  it  will  be  in 
billets,  and  previously  baked,  to  make  them  thickness  corresponding  to  the  size  whidi  the 
more  readily  combustible,  and  which  are,  when  heart  or  core  takes  up,  in  proportion  to  the  site 
a  fire  is  required,  put  into  the  cavity  in  the  of  the  work  to  be  founded.  In  the  former  case, 
hearth,  and  well  lighted.  The  crucible,  when  when  the  article  is  to  have  both  or  all  round  of 
full  of  brass,  should  be  placed  down  in  the  a  full  pattern,  wax  is  employed,  and  is  so  ad- 
centre  of  the  fire,  so  that  it  may  play  all  round  justed  to  the  core,  that  the  metal  may,  in  passing 
it,  and  it  should  be  covered  with  an  earthen  co-  the  jet,  displace  it,  and  leave  its  resemblance, 
Ter,  or  tile,  to  promote  the  heat  of  the  fire  upon  and  also  its  thickness,  of  brass,  in  the  indent  in 
the  metal.  All  the  time  the  metal  is  prepanng,  the  table.  If  it  be  a  pattern  of  a  complicated 
fhe  attendant  keeps  blovring  up  the  fire ;  and  in  form,  there  would  arise  a  difficult  in  getting  the 
order  to  keep  the  neat  from  escaping  through  the  core  out  after  it  vras  founded.  The  pattern  must 
chimney,  or  in  flame,  a  piece  of  tile  is  placed  then  be  performed  or  moulded  in  two  separate 
over  the  fire  and  aperture  of  the  furnace.  As  ones,  ana  also  the  foundings ;  the  part  left  out 
the  heat  operates  in  melting  the  metal,  it  sinks  of  the  first  pattern  must  be  performed  in  a  se- 
nearer  to  tne  bottom  of  the  crucible,  when  fresh  cond ;  and  afterwards  fitted  and  soldered  to  the 
jnetal  is  added  till  the  crucible  is  quite  full.  The  first.  This  mode  is  common  at  Birmingham,  in 
brass  is  previously  prepared  for  melting,  by  be-  making  handles  for  locks,  and  shutter  fastenings, 
tag  broken  into  small  fragments  in  a  mortar,  which  are  commonly  round.  The  plain  knobs, 
and,  when  sufficiently  beaten  and  broken  for  use,  for  locks,  &c.,  are  made  in  halves  and  soldered 
it  is  put  into  the  crucible  by  an  iron  ladle,  which  together :  the  wrought  on^,  (as  they  are  called 
has  a  long  hollow  arm  or  shank  of  small  dia-  from  being  ornamented)  are  cast  with  a  scWd 
meter,  but  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  frag-  shank  and  spindle,  and  the  bell  or  handle  part 
ments  at  metal  rolling  through  it  into  the  cm-  of  the  knob  is  hollow,  and  open  at  its  opposite 
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«Dd,  which  b  afterwards  supplied  by  a  separate  excel  in  chasing,  as  their  numerous  small  oma- 

piece  or  cap.    The  cores  of  many  of  these  Bir-  ments  used  as  decorations  to  chimney-pieees 

mingham  brass-works  are  made   to  occupy  so  time-pieces,  vases,  &c.  &c.,  fully  demonstrate; 

maiSi  of  the  pattern,  that  the  brass  is  not  thicker  many  of  which  are  in  brass  as  well  as  in  or 

than  a  shilling.  molu. 

Many  of  the  brass-manufacturers  who  work        Brass  castings  which  are  plain  are  cleaned  up 

on  a  large  scale,  employ  a  steam-engine  to  punch  for  sale  by  being  filed  smooth  or  turned  so  by 

articles  from  sheet  metal,  from  dies  previously  the  turner,  and  afterwards  polished  by  being 

formed.    By  this  operation  almost  all  the  com-  rubbed  with  emery  till  the  surface  becomes 

mon  brass  goods,  (such  as  liand-plates  to  doors,  regular  and  tolerably  eveu,  after  which  they  are 

roses  to  door  and  cabinet  furniture,  and  many  finished  with  tripoli.    To  keep  brass  works  from 

light  goods)  are  now  made.    The  punched  goods  tarnishing  and  gettiofr  black,  by  exposure  to  the 

are  very  cheap,  but  of  very  little  strength  or  du-  air,  the  brass-workers  have  recourse  to  lacker 

rability,  as  may  be  noticed  in  niany  of  the  brass  ing.    Thb  consists  in  covering  the  brass,  moier- 

articles  employed   in  our  domestic  economy,  ately  heated  over  a  stove  containing  an  open 

Brass  mouldings,  plain  or  wrought,  are  gene-  charcoal  fire,  with  a  liquid,   also  moderately 

rally  cast  solid,  and  in  moderate  lengths;  a  paU  warm,  composed  of  saffron  and  Spanish  annotta, 

tern  in  wood,  clay,  or  wax,  is  required,  and  the  each  two  drams,  put  into  a  bottle  with  a  pint  of 

only  precautions  previously  to  founding  them  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  which  wlien 

are,  that  they  be  carefully  indented  in  the  sand-  together  should  be  placed  in  a  moderate  heat 

table.    If  the  mouldings  be  large  and   much  and  often  shaken  -  from  this  a  very  strong  tine- 

carved,  a  core  may  be  uwd  for  these  also,  taking  ture  will  be  obUiined,  which  must  be  afterwards 

care  to  leave  the  metal  sufficiently  thick  to  allow  strained  through  a  coarse  linen  cloth  to  take  out 

of  finishing  up  afterwards,  without  injuring  the  the  dregs  of  the  annotta  and  safiron ;  it  is  then 

efiect  of  the  pattern.  to  be  returned  to  the  bottle,  and  three  ounces  of 

All  brass,  as  well  as  other  foundings,  require,  seed-lac  powdered  must  be  added  to  it,  and  the 

when  taken  out  of  the  sand,  to  be  cleancK*  up  whole  again  heated  till  the  seed-lac  be  com- 

and  made  complete;  as  they  seldom  come  '>ut  pletely  dissolved;  after  which  it  is  fit  for  use, 

perfect    This  is  done  in  brttss-founding,  by  fil-  and  will  form  a  good  and  pale-colored  lacker, 

mg  off  the  cores,  and  fillmg  up  the  small  holes  which  will  prevent  the  brass  from  changing 

with  melted  metal  or  solder.    Some  brass-works  color  ny  exposure  to  the  air.    It  is  laid  on  the 

are  cast  to  a  rough  pattern,  for  instance,  all  those  brass  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil  as  thin  as  it  can 

which  are  cylindrical  in  shape ;  and  such  kind  of  be  spread,  and  reouires  nothing  to  be  done  to  it 

goods   are  put  into  a  lathe   and   turned,  and  after  it  is  so  spread  but  a  moderate  rubbing.    If 

smoothed  up  afterwards.  Articles  in  brass  which  the  brass  be  required  to  be  of  a  redder  color, 

are  sculptured,  are  generally  left  in  a  matp-state  increase  the  proportion  of  annotta  in  the  lacker, 

on  their  grounds,  and  the  raised  parts  burnished  and  it  will  be  accomplished.    All  the  best  kinds 

up  by  hand ;  the  mat-state  refers  to  such  parts  of  brass-works  are  gilt  to  prevent  their  changing 

only  which  are  left  without  polish,  or  in  a  state  color,  and  this  constitutes  the  desideratum  in 

in  which  the  brass  is  found  when  it  first  comes  the  works  in  or  molu. 

out  of  the  sand,  with  the  addition  of  cleaning        The  more  important  part  of  casting  in  hram 

and  perfecting  only.  cq^ists  in  founding  statwSf  busts,  basso-relievos^ 

The  burnishing  consists  in  making  the  raised  vases,  &c.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  practised 

Salts  quite  complete,  and  afterwards  laying  them  it  to  an  immense  extent,  as  may  be  seen  from 

own  tight  upon  a  bench,  or  in  a  vice,  whichever  the  vast  number  of  statues  and   other  works 

is  most  convenient ;  and  working  up  the  face  of  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  both  these 

the  brass  with  a  bent  tool  composed  of  a  shaft  people.    The  Greeks  also  formed  most  of  those 

of  steel,  about  half  an  inch  wiae  and  eight  or  instruments  of  brass,  which  we  make  of  iron 

nine  inches  in  length,  fixed  firmly  in  a  handle  and   steel.    Thus  Homer  describes  the  arms 

of  wood.      The  end  of  the  tool  is  turned  up  offensive  and  defensive,  in  his  poems,  as  brazen, 

about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  ground  away  on  He  calls  the  Greeks  by  the  general  epithet  of 

Its  inner  edge.    With  this  tool  the  workmen  rub  brass-coated,  and  seldom  mentions  steel.    In 

the  part  to  be  heightened,  as  it  is  termed.    They  Herculaneuro,  Pompeii,  Stabea,  &c.,  were  found 

have  these  heightening  tools  of  various  widths,  many  arms  and  instruments  formpd  of  brass  or 

some  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  only,  and  others  bronze,  while  very  few  of  iron  were  discovered, 

as  much  as  three-quarters  of  an  inch.      With  Those  of  brass  were  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 

such  tools  they  operate  upon  all  the  various  sized  agriculture,  mechanics,  mathematics,  architeo- 

parts  to  be  heightened ;  and,  as  the  part  is  thus  ture,  &c.    In  Pompeii  was  found  a  complete 

rubbed,  the  workman  dips  his  tool  in  a  lacker,  set  of  surgeons'  instraments  formed  of  bronze, 

which  is  standing  near  him  in  an  earthenware  which  shows  that  a  preference  was  given  to  that 

dish.    This  lacker  is  commonly  prepared  from  metal. 

turmeric  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wme,  and  which        In  the  founding  of  statues,  busts,  &c.,  three 

will  be  afterwards  explained  under  the  head  of  things  in  particular  reauire  attention :  namely, 

lackering.  the  mould,  the  wax,  ana  shell  or  coi^,  the  inner 

Chasing,  or  enchasing  as  it  is  called,  is  also  mould  or  core,  so  called  from  being  in  th« 

employed  in  brass  works.    It  is  a  similar  opera-  middle  or  heart  of  the  statue.    In   preparing 

tion  to  heightening,  except  that  it  is  employed  the  core,  the  moulder  is  reauired  to  give  it  the 

in  the  more  delicate  works  of  sculpture  to  give  attitude  and  contour  of  the  ngure  intended  to  be 

them  greater  sharpness  and  effect    The  French  founded.    The  use  of  the  core  is  to  sufipoit  tht 
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wax  and  shell,  to  iesMa  the  weighty  and  lave  intended  metal.    To  this  coating  or  impiessioa 

the  metal.    IJhe  core  is  made  and  raised  on  an  is  added  a  third,  composed  almost  wholly  of 

iron  grate  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  it,  and  it  dung,  with  a  proportion  of  earth  sufficient  oolj 

is  lai^er  strengthened  by  bars  or  ribs  of  iron,  to  render  it  a  litUe  more  tough  and  firm  when 

The  corei^.is  made  of  strong  potter*s-clay  tem«  used.    When  this  is  tolerably  dry,  the  shell  is 

Sered  with  water,  and  mixed  up  with  hone«  finished  by  laying  on  several  more  coats  or  im- 

ung  and  hair,  all  kneaded  and  incorporated  pressions  of  the  same  composition,  made  strong 

together;  with  this  it  is  modelled  and  fashioned  and  stiff  by  successive  workings  with  the  hand, 

previously  to  the  sculptor's  laying  over  it  the  When  this  is  finished,  and  is  deemed  adequate 

wax ;  some  moulders  use  plaster  of  Paris  and  to  support  the  he4ted  metal,  it  is  farther  secured 

sifted  brick-dust  mixed  together  with  water  for  and  strengthened  by  several  bands  or  hoops  of 

their  cores.    The  iron  bars  which  support  the  iron,  bound  round  it  at  about  six  inches  from 

core  are  so  adjusted,  that  they  can  be  taken  from  each  other,  and  fastened  at  bottom  to  the  grate 

out  of  the  figure  after  it  is  founded,  and  the  on  which  the  statue  stands.    Above  the  head  of 

holes  are  restored  by  solder,  &c. ;  but  it  is  ne-  the  statue  is  made  an  iron  circle  for  the  purpose 

cessary  in  full-sized  figures  to  leave  some  of  the  also  of  confining  the  shell  and  statue,  to  this 

iron  bars  affixed  to  the  core  to  steady  its  project-  circle  the  hoops  are  fastened  at  top.    It  may  he 

ing  parts.    After  the  core  is  finished  and  ^ot  considered  wnen  the  moulding  has  arrived  at 

tolerably  firm  and  dry,  the  operation  of  laymg  this  state,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  the 

on  the  waxen  covering  to  represent  the  figure  is  melted  metal ;  but  it  is  not  so  exactly,  as  will 

performed,  which  must  be  all  done,  wrought  soon  appear.    The  mould,  as  has  been  before 

and  fashioned  by  the  sculptor  himself,  and  bv  observed,  is  made  upon  an  ixon  grate :  under 

him  adjusted  to  the  core.    Some  sculptors  work  this  grate  is  a  furnace  and  fiue,  in  which  at  this 

the  wax  separately,  and  afterwards  dispose  and  period  of  the  work  a  moderate  fire  is  to  be  made, 

arrange  it  on  the  ribs  of  iron,  filling  up  the  and  the  aperture  of  communication  therewith 

void  spaces  in  the  middle  afterwards  with  liquid  stopped  up  so  as  to  keep  in  the  heat.    As  the 

plaster  and  brick-dust,  by  which  plan  the  core  heat  increases,  and  begins  to  operate  on  the 

IS  madjc  as,  or  in  proportion  to,  tne  sculptor's  mould,  preparation  must  be  maae  to  allow  of 

progress  in    working   the   wax-model.      Care  the  wax  running  freely  fiom  out  of  the  shell: 

must  be  taken,  however,  in  modelling  the  wax  for  this  purpose,  pipes  are  contrived  at  the  base 

in  both  cases  to  make  it  of  a  uniform  substance,  of  the  mould,  so  that  it  may  run  gently  off  and 

in  order  to  the  metal  being  so  in  the  work,  of  through  these  pipes.    As  soon  as  it  is  all  ran  off, 

which  the  wax  is  its  previous  representative,  the  pipes  are  ntcely  stopped  up  with  earth  to 

When  the  waxen  model  is  finished  to  the  core,  prevent  the  air  entering  tnem,  &c.    When  this 

or  adapted  and  filled  afterwards,  small  tubes  of  is  done,  the  shell  is  surrounded  by  any  matter 

wax  are  fixed  perpendicularly  to  it  from  top  to  that  has  non-conducting  properties,  for  instance, 

bottom,  to  serve  not  only  as  jets  to  convey  the  pieces  of  brick  put  round  and  piM  up  of  good 

melted  metal  to  all  parts  of  the  work,  but  as  thickness,  secured  by  earth,  will  answer  the 

Tent-holes  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  air  gener-  end ;  and  the  whole  should  be  finally  coated 

ated  by  the  heated  brass  in  flowing  into  the  outside  with  loam  as  a  &rther  protection  to  keep 

mould,  and  which,  if  not  admitted  readily  to  in  the  heat. 

escape,  would  occasion  so  much  disorder  in*  it  After  the  shell  b  adequately  surrounded  with 
as  would  much  injure  the  beauty  of  the  work,  materials  to  keep  off  the  effect  of  the  air,  the 
Sculptors  adjust  the  weight  of  the  metal  re-  fire  in  the  furnace  is  augmented,  tUl  such  time 
quired  in  this  kind  of  founding  by  the  wax  as  both  the  matter  surrounding  the  shell  and  it 
taken  up  in  the  model.  One  pound  of  wax  so  also  become  red-hot,  and  which  in  ordinary  cir- 
employed  will  require  ten  pounds  of  metal  to  cumstances  will  take  place  in  twenty-four  hours' 
occupy  its  space  in  the  casting.  The  work  time;  the  fire  is  then  extinguished,  and  the 
having  advanced  in  progress  so  fiir,  will  now  whole  allowed  to  cool :  after  which,  ^e  matter 
require  covering  with  a  shell.  This  consists  of  which  has  been  packed  round  the  shell  is  talen 
a  kind  of  coat  or  crust  laid  over  the  wax,  which,  away,  and  its  place  occupied  with  earth  moist- 
being  of  a  soft  nature,  easily  takes  and  pre-  ened  and  closely  pressed  to  the  mould  in  order 
serves  the  impression  which  it  afterwards  com-  to  make  it  more  firm  and  steady.  It  will,  when 
municates  to  the  metal,  upon  its  occup3ring  the  having  advanced  so  &r,  be  in  a  stale  to  receive 
place  of  the  wax,  which  is  between  die  shell  the  melted  metal ;  to  prepare  which  for  the 
and  core.  The  shell  is  composed  of  clay  and  casting,  a  furnace  is  made  a  few  feet  above  the 
white  crucible  dust,  well  ground,  screened,  and  one  employed  to  heat  the  mould :  it  is  formed 
mixed  up  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  paint,  like  an  oven,  having  three  apertures,  one  of 
like  which  it  is  used.  Tlie  moulder  applies  it  which  is  for  a  vent,  the  other  to  admit  the  fuel, 
by  laying  it  over  the  vrax  with  a  camel's-hair  or  and  the  last  to  let  the  melted  metal  flow  through 
other  soft  pencil,  which  will  require  eight  or  and  out  of  the  furnace.  This  last  aperture 
nine  times  going  over,  allowing  it  time  to  dry  should  be  kept  very  close  whilst  the  metal  is 
between  each  successive  coat.  After  this  coating  fusing,  when  it  has  arrived  at  that  state  which  is 
is  firm  upon  the  wax,  and  which  is  used  only  to  deemed  proper  for  running  it  into  the  shell,  and 
protect  it  from  those  which  are  to  follow,  the  which  is  known  by  the  quick  separation  and 
second  part,  or  coating,  is  made  up  of  common  escape  of  the  zinc  of  the  brass.  A  little  tube  it 
earth,  mixed  with  horse-dung :  this  is  spread  all  laid  to  convey  it  into  an  earthenware  basin, 
over  the  model,  and  in  such  thickness  as  to  which  is  fixed  over  the  top  of  the  mould.  Into 
withstand,  in  some  measure,  the  weight  of  the  this  basin  all  the  large  oranches  from  (he  jett 
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enter,  and  from  which  u  conveyed  the  metal  when  drying  the  core  and  melting  the  wax,  it 
into  ail  the  parts  of  the  mould.  The  jets  are  that  which  is  more  particularly  sought  for ,  to 
all  stopped  up  with  a  kind  of  plugs,  which  are  do  which,  in  the  most  effectual  way,  four  walls 
kept  close  till  the  basin  which  is  to  supply  the  of  brick-work  are  built  up  round  the  model,  in 
metal  be  full.  When  the  furnace  is  first  opened  the  middle  of  which  is  tized  the  grate  and  fur- 
for  this  purpose,  the  melted  brass  gushes  for-  nace ;  and  on  one  side  above  is  formed  the  mass 
ward  like  a  torrent  of  fire,  and  is  prevented  of  building  intended  for  the  furnace,  which  is  to 
from  entering  any  of  the  jets  by  the  plugs,  till  be  appropriated  to  the  melting  of  the  metal, 
the  basin  is  sufficiently  full  to  be  ready  to  begin  When  the  whole  is  finished  and  ready,  a  fire  is 
with  the  mould,  and  which  is  esteemed  so  when  made  in  the  fire-place  under  the  core  of  the 
the  brass  it  contains  is  adequate  to  the  supply  of  model,  and  kept  up  so  as  to  produce  a  moderate 
all  the  jets  at  once,  upon  which  occasion  the  heat  to  dry  the  core,  and  also  to  melt  away  the 
plugs  from  all  of  them  are  withdrawn.  The  wax  from  off  it,  which  runs  down  by  tubes  as 
plugs  consist  of  a  long  iron  rod,  with  a  head  at  has  been  before  remarked  upon,  and  indeed  no 
one  end  capable  of  filling  the  whole  diameter  of  difference  whatever  takes  place  in  such  founding, 
each  tube.  The  hole  in  the  fiimace  in  which  except  every  thing  being  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  melted  metal  is  contained,  is  opened  with  a  When  the  wax  is  run  off,  and  the  fire  extinguish- 
long  piece  of  iron,  fitted  on  the  ena  of  a  pole  to  ed  m  the  furnace,  bricks  are  filled  in  at  random, 
allow  of  the  furnace-man  keeping  at  a  distance  either  into  the  hole,  if  founding  under  ground, 
from  it,  as  many  accidents  occur  by  the  red-hot  or  into  the  area  between  the  walls  if  above 
metal  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  particu-  ground ;  after  this  is  done  the  fire  in  the  furnace 
larly  if  it  l^  damp,  in  which  case  the  most  is  again  lighted,  and  blown  up  and  augmented, 
violent  explosions  take  place.  The  basin  is  till  such  time  as  both  the  core  and  bricks  are  of 
filled  almost  in  an  instant  after  the  furnace-plug  a  red-heat;  when  the  fire  is  again  extinguished, 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  metal  is  then  let  into  the  and  the  whole  is  left  to  cool ;  and  when  cooled 
several  jets  communicating  with  the  model,  4he  bricks  are  again  removed,  and  all  is  cleared 
which  when  they  have  emptied  themselves  into  away,  and  the  spac^  again  occupied  by  moists 
the  shell  or  mould,  the  founding  is  finish^,  in  ened  earth  to  secure  and  steady  the  model, 
as  fiir  as  the  casting  is  concerned.  The  rest  of  the  Nothing  now  remains  but  running  in  the  metal, 
work  is  completed  by  the  sculptor,  who  takes  the  which  is  performed  as  has  been  before  described 
new  brass  figure  from  out  of  the  mould  and  earth  for  smaller  foundings  of  statues. 
in  which  it  was  encompassed,  saws  off  the  jets,  All  the  principal  cities  of  ancient  Greece  and 
and  repairs  and  restores  the  parts  where  re-  Rome,  boasted  of  their  wealth  by  enumerating 
quired.  His  tools  for  this  purpose  consist  of  their  statues  of  brass.  Athens,  Delphi,  and 
obisels  of  various  sizes,  gravers,  puncheons,  Rhodes,  are  each  reported  to  have  had  in  and 
files,  &c.  about  their  temples  3000  brass  statues.  And 
In  casting  colossal  statues  a  somewhat  differ*  Marcus  Scaurus,  though  an  edile  only,  adorned 
ent  mode  is  pursued  than  the  one  already  de-  the  circus  at  Rome  with  upwards  of  that  num- 
^cribed :  this  arises  wholly  from  the  size,  it  being  her  of  statues  of  brass,  during  the  time  of  the 
found  difficult  to  remove  the  moulds  of  such  celebrating  of  the  Circensian  shows.  It  after- 
works  ;  they  are  therefore  worked  and  prepared  wards,  in  consequence  of  this  taste  continuing  to 
npon  the  spot  where  they  are  to  be  cast.  There  prevail  at  Rome,  of  forming  and  collecting 
are  two  ways  of  performing  this.  By  the  first  works  in  brass,  used  to  be  a  proverb  among  the 
plan  a  square  hole  is  dus  into  the  earth  some-  visitors  oi  that  celebrated  city, '  that  in  Home 
what  larger  than  would  be  required  for  the  the  people  of  brass  w€re  not  less  numerous  than 
mould,  and  its  sides  are  hemmed  up  with  brick-  the  Roman  people.' 

-work :  at  its  bottom  is  formed  a  hole  below  the        Bronze,  by  the  Italians  called  Bronzo,  was 

bottom  of  the  one  already  prepared,  as  a  fur-  well  known  to  the  ancients.    Egyptians,  Greeks, 

nace,  and  which  must  be  built  up  with  brick-work,  and  Romans  all  made  use  of  it,  and  that  in  most 

having  an  aperture  made  outwards  into  another  cases  to  their  important  works  as  connected  with 

pit  preparea  near  it,  from  which  the  fuel  is  put  sculpture  and  the  ornamental  parts  of  architec- 

mto  the  furnace.    The  top  of  the  furnace  in  the  ture.    Bronze  was  selected  by  these  people  as 

first  hole  is  covered  by  a  grating  of  iron,  and  on  bearing  a  finer  edge,  and  not  so  likely  as  either 

diis  is  moulded  and  placed  the  case  of  the  statue  of  its  component  parts  to  oxydate  by  exposure 

to  be  cast,  and  also  its  waxen  coating ;  in  doing  to  the  air :  hence  they  made  statues  ot  it  to 

which  the  same  process  is  observed    by  the  adorn  the  approaches  to  their  cities  and  public 

sculptor  as  that  already  described.    Near  the  edifices,  affixed  it  in  beautiful  and  highly  relieved 

edge  of  the  large  pit,  in  which  the  model  is  ornaments  to  the  friezes  of  their  temples,  cast  it 

placed,  is  erected  the  furnace  to  melt  the  metal,  in  basso-relievos  to  represent  the  paraphernalia 

and  which  is  similar  to  the  one  already  described  of  their  games  and  festivals,  which  were  retained 

for  common    figure-casting,    except   being  of  in  compartments  about  tlieir  works  dedicated  to 

larger  dimensions ;  it  has  like  that  three  aper-  their  gods ;  and,  finally,  wrought  it  into  baths, 

tores,  one  for  putting  iu  the  wood,  another  for  tripods,  vases,  lamps,  aod   other  purposes  of 

vent,  and  a  third  to  run  the  metal  out  at.     By  utility  and  ornament ;  specimens  of  many  of 

the  second  plan  of  founding  colossal  figures,  it  whicn  have  by  its  indestructibility  come  down  to 
is  thought  sufficient  to  work  the  mould  above  us,  as  may  be  seen  exhibited  in  the  numerous 
ground,  adopting  the  same  mode  with  respect  to  public  galleries  on  the  continent,  at  Rome, 
a  furnace  and  grate  underneath  it.  For,  whether  Naples,  Florence,  and  Paris,  with  some  in  our 
under  ground  or  above  it,  to  keep  in  the  heat    own  Museum. 
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The  Enrptian  bronze  consistedi  according  to  over  the  inside  of  it,  and  of  the  thickness  vthkh 
Basariy  oi  two-thirds  brass,  and  one-third  cop-  it  is  intended  the  bronze  shonld  be.  Within-sidc 
per.  Pliny  says,  '  the  Grecian  bronze  was  the  clay,  a  filling  up  of  plaster  and  brick-dust, 
tbrmed  by  adding  one-tenth  lead,  and  one-  in  tlie  proportions  as  before  described,  will  be 
twentieth  silver,  to  the  two-thirds  brass  and  the  required  to  compose  the  core:  but,  if  the  work 
one-third  copper  of  the  Egyptian  bronze,'  and  to  be  cast  be  large,  before  the  plaster  and  brick- 
this  was  the  proportion  afterwards  made  use  of  dust  are  poured  into  the  moula  to  form  the  core, 
by  the  Roman  statuaries.  The  Greek  bronzes  a  skeleton  composed  of  iron  bars,  as  a  support 
very  obviously  appear  to  possess  a  diffSerence  of  for  the  figure,  should  be  prepared  and  fixed ; 
composition  to  any  that  have  been  founded  after  which  the  filling  up  of  the  core  may  be 
among  the  modems.  The  famous  Venetian  horses  proceeded  in.  When  this  is  done,  the  mould 
(four  in  number),  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  must  be  opened  aeain,  and  the  layer  of  clay 
Lysippus,  exhibit  at  once,  to  bronzists,  that  the  taken  out  of  it,  and  the  core  thoroughly  dried, 
ancient  metal  of  that  name  was,  in  its  composi-  and  even  burned  with  a  charcoal  fire,  or  with 
tion,  very  difiierent  from  that  which  is  now  made  straw ;  for,  if  the  least  damp  remain,  the  cast 
and  called  after  that  designation : — the  modern  will  be  blown  to  pieces  when  the  hot  metal  comes 
bronze  is  commonly  made  of  two-thirds  copper,  in  contact  with  it,  in  running  it  into  the  mould, 
fused  with  one-third  of  brass ;  and  very  lately,  and  the  workmen  employed  about  the  work  be 
from  the  great  demand  for  all  kinds  of  ornaments  maimed  or  killed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  heated 
fn  this  metal,  in  forming  the  decorative  parts  to  bronze.  After  the  core,  &c.,  has  been  property 
#ur  apartments,  and  supports  to  our  articles  of  dried,  and  is  deemed  ready  for  the  work,  it 
lumiture,  lead,  with  zinc  in  small  proportions,  should  be  laid  in  the  mould,  and  supported  in 
have  been  zddtd  to  the  copper  and  brass.  These  its  place  by  short  rods  of  bronze,  whico  should 
rariations  have  been  one  cause  of  the  greater  run  throu^  the  mould  into  the  core.  All  being 
trilliancy  and  compactness  to  be  observed  in  so  far  advanced,  the  mould  should  be  clad  and 
modern  castings  of  this  metal,  in  comparison  of  bound  round  with  iron,  of  strength  proportionate 
those  founded  a  few  years  since.  So  common  is  to  the  size  of  the  work  to  be  cast ;  after  which, 
bronze-work  become  at  this  time,  that  every  the  mould  should  be  laid  in  a  situation  for  run- 
petty  brass-worker  pretends  to  be  an  adept  in  ning  in  the  metal,  and  must  be  supported  for  the 
founding  of  this  metal ;  however,  nothing  is  to  purpose  by  bricks,  &c.  Great  care  should  be 
be  feared  in  the  attempt,  as  the  efforts  of  such  taken  that  every  part  be  perfectly  dried,  before 
bronzists  will  not  carry  them  beyond  the  work  of  any  metal  be  run  into  the  mould ;  or,  as  has  been 
the  fiimace.  before  observed,  the  most  fatal  consequences  will 

The  alloying  of  the  several  metals  to  form  arise  to  those  who  may  be  about  the  work.  A 
bronze  is  found  to  promote  in  it  a  readier  fiisi-  channel  must  be  made  from  thefinmace  >n  which 
bilitythan  is  possessed  by  either  of  its  compo-  the  melted  metal  is,  in  order  to  its  running  to  the 
nent  parts  in  their  pure  metallic  state  ;  and  this  principal  jet  of  the  mouldy  and  vriih  a  descent, 
is  a  property  very  much  to  its  advantage  in  the  to  promote  its  flowing  rapidly.  The  jets,  fur- 
castings  of  large  works.  Modern  works  in  bronze  nace,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  contrived,  as  has  been 
become  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  advance-  before  described,  for  casting  figures  in  brsss. 
ment  ia  the  arts.  Bronze-casting  is  employed  In  Vesaris*s  Lives  is  a  chapter  on  brass-founding; 
in  forming  equestrian  statues,  colossal  ana  other  and  there  are  also  some  very  useful  observations 
figures  in  alto-relievo,  to  set  off  and  adorn  pub-  in  the  Life  of  Beivenuto  CelUn;  vide  Pliny's 
lie  places.    It  is  competent,  when  in  the  hand  Natural  History. 

of  an  artist,  of  giving  a  zest  to  architecture;        The  smaller  works  in  bronze  are  founded  by 

inasmuch  as  by  its  tint,  as  well  as  by  the  great  previously  being  modelled  in  wax,  to  vrhich  a 

Variety  of  the  forms  it  is  susceptible  of  being  coating  of  clay  is  adapted  and  dried, 
made  into,  it  is  able  to  add  richness  by  its  oppo-        Bronze  works  are  cleaned  up  and  repaired 

sition,  and  at  the  same  time  it  finishes  the  forms  after  being  founded,  in  a  similar  manner  to  what 

of  those  parts  of  architecture  requiring  it.    See  figures  in  brass  are,  and  with  the  same  kind  of 

Bronze.    In  that  article  we  have  noticed  Mac-  tools;  but  this  last  touch  of  perfecting  what  may 

queir's  mode  of  casting  large  works.  have  been  left  imperfect  by  the  mould,  should 

Bronze-casting  is  also  performed  in  the  follow-  invariably  be  done  by  the  statuary  or  modeller 

ing  manner,  viz.  1.  The  figure  or  pattern  to  be  cast  himself;  as  no  one  is  so  competent  to  keep  up 

must  have  a  mould,  and  this  is  prepared  and  laid  the  spirit  of  the  original  work,  as  he  who  invented 

on  a  plaster  cast,  previously  wrougtit  and  finished  it,  and  gave  effect  to  his  invention,  by  making  the 

by  the  sculptor.  The  ipould  is  made  of  plaster  of  model. 

Paris,  rendered  moist  by  being  mixea  up  with        The  principal  works  executed  in  London  in 

water ;  to  this  preparation  is  added  brick-dust,  bronze,  claiming  particular  notice,  are,  the  eques- 

in  the  proportion  ot  one-third  of  the  former  to  two-  trian  statue  at  Charing  Cross,  of  Charles  I. ;  the 

thirds  of  the  latter.    This  is  carefully  laid  on  the  colossal  statue  of  ms  late  majesty,  in  the  square 

mould,  with  strength  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  Somerset  Place,  by  tiie  late  Mr.  Bacon;  Ac 

of  metal  intended  to  be  used  in  the  founding,  statue  of  Francis,  duke  of  Bedford,  on  the  south 

In  its  joints  small  channels  should  be  cut  tending  side  of  Russell  Sqixare:  the  equestrian  statue 

upwards,  and  from  difibrent  parts  of  the  internal  of  William  III.,  in  the  centre  of  St.  Jameses 

hollow,  to  allow  of  vent  for  the  air  to  escape  Square,  tfie  work  of  Mr.  J.  Bacon,  jun.;  and 

through,  as  the  heated  metal 'runs  in  upon  tne  the    *  Achilles,'    in    commemoration    of    Lord 

mould.    A  thin  layer  of  clay  should  be  spread  Wellington's  victories,  in  Hyde  Park.    There 
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an  also  msoy  bronzes  of  great  merit  in  the  pro-  ments  or  ina^ptions  to  be  cast  apon  the  bell  are 

▼inoes.  put    A  hole  is  now  dug  of  an  adequate  depth 

llie  manner  of  casting  Bslls  is  similar  to  that  to  contain  the  mould  of  the  bell,  together  with 

of  statues,  except  that  the  metal  is  different,  the  case  of  it,  or  cannon,  under  ground,  and 

there  b^ng  in  bell-metal  about  one  fifth  of  tin,  about  six  inches  below  the  level  of  the  ground  of 

whereas  tlu!Te  is  no  tin  in  the  brass  of  statnes.  the  foundry.     It  must  be  wide  enough  to  allow 

The  dimensions  of  the  core  and  wax  in  mo-  of  a  free  passage  between  the  mould  and  walls, 

delliag  a  bell,  if  it  be  to  be  one  of  a  ring  of  or  between  one  mould  and  another  when  several 

severs^  must  be  formed  on  a  kind  of  scale  or  di-  bells  are  to  be  cast.    At  the  centre  of  the  hole  a 

apason,  which  will  give  the  height,  aperture^  stake  is  ervMsted,  which  is  fixed   firmly  in  the 

and  thickness  of  the  shell  necessary  to  the  several  ground ;  this  supports  an  iron  peg,  on  which  the 

tones  required.     The  exterior  of  the  bell  is  pivot  of  the  second  branch  of^the  compasses  of 

formed  into  rings  tishioned  into  mouldings,  and  ooDstraction  turns :  these  compasses  are  the  chief 

sometimes  inscriptions,  mottos,  and  figures  are  instruments  for  making  the  mould,  and  consist 

aUo  added  to  aaom  its  exterior ;  all  these  ave  of  two  legs  joined  to  a  third  at  its  apes.    The 

previously  modelled  and  afterwards  moulded  in  stake  is  surrounded  by  solid  brick-work,  of  about 

wax  upon  the  core.  The  clapper  or  tongue  is  not  six  inches  in  height  and  of  the  diameter  of  the 

properly  a  part  of  the  bell,  and  is  ftirnished  by  bell ;  this  is  called  the  mill-stone.    The  parts 

other  hands;  with  us  it  is  usually  of  iron,  aijd  is  of  the  mould  consist  of  the  core,  the  model  (k 

suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  bell.    The  Chi-  the  bell,  and  the  shell. 

nese  make  it  of  wood,  leaving  a  hole  under  the  When  the  outer  surfiuse  of  the  core  is  formed, 

cannon  of  the  bell  to  increase  its  sound.    Our  it  is  raised  up  with  bricks,  whidi  are  laid  in 

proportions  of  bells  consist  in  making  the  di-  courses  of  equal  height  upon  a  layer  of  earth ; 

ameter  fifteen  times  as  thick  as  the  brim,  and  its  as  each  brick  is  laid  the  work  is  brought  near  to 

length  twelve  times.     The  bell  itself  consists  of  the  branch  of  the  compasses  on  which  the  curve 

its  sounding  bow,  which  is  terminated  by  an  in*  of  the  core  is  shaped,  so  as  thai  there  may  re- 

ferior   circle,   which   diminishes    thinner    and  main  between  it  and  the  curve  the  distance  of  a 

thinner  as  it  approaches  to  the  brim  or  that  part  line,  to  be  afterwards  filled  up  with  layers  of  ce- 

<m  which  the  clapper  strikes,  and  which  is  re-  ment.    The  building  of  the  core  is  continued  to 

r' red  to  be  left  rather  thicker  than  the  rest  both  the  top,  leaving  only  an  opening  fgr  the  coals  to 
ve  and  below;  also  the  outward  sinking  or  be  put  in  to  bsULethe  core.  This  work  is  covered 
properly  the  waist  of  the  bell,  or  the  point  under  with  a  layer  of  cement  made  of  earth  and  horse- 
which  it  grows  wider  to  the  brim ;  and  the  upper  dung,  and  on  which  is  moved  the  compass  of 
vase,  or  top  or  dome  of  the  bell,  or  that  part  construction,  to  make  it  of  an  even  smoothness 
which  is  above  the  waist.  The  pallet  is  the  in-  every  where.  Having  finished  the  first  layer  in 
side  of  the  vase  or  dome  to  which  the  clapper  is  this  way,  the  fire  is  put  into  the  core  by  filling  it 
suspended.  The  vent  and  hollowed  branches  of  half  with  coals  through  an  opening  kept  shut 
metal  which  unite  with  the  cannon  to  receive  the  during  the  baking,  and  with  a  cake  of  earth 
iron  keys  by  which  the  bell  is  hung  to  its  beam  which  has  been  separately  baked.  The  first  fire 
of  support,  where  it  must  be  exactly  counter-  consumes  the  stake,  and  it  is  left  in  the  core  a 
poised,  llie  height  of  a  bell  is  in  proportion  to  half  and  sometimes  a  whole  day :  the  first  layer 
Its  diameter  as  tweive  is  to  fifteen,  or  in  the  pro-  having  become  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  covered  with 
portion  of  the  fundamental  sound  to  its  third  a  second,  also  a  third  and  fourth,  each  being  sur- 
major,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  sound  of  a  rounded  with  a  board  and  also  the  compasses, 
bell  is  principally  composed  of  the  sound  of  its  and  also  dioroughly  dried  before  another  is  pro- 
extremity  or  Drim  as  a  fimdamental  of  the  sound  ceeded  on.  llie  core  being  thus  finished,  the 
of  the  crown,  and  which  is  an  octave  to  it,  and  compasses  are  taken  to  pieces  with  the  intention 
that  of  the  hei^t,r  which  is  a  third.  of  cutting  avray  the  tnickness  of  the  model. 
To  mould  a  beU  for  casting,  the  following  pre-  which  when  done  they  are  again  put  in  their 
parations  must  be  made.  Earth  must  be  col-  places  to  begin  another  piece  of  the  mould.  This 
lected,  and  that  which  is  most  cohesive  is  the  piece  coinists  of  a  mixture  of  earth  ana  hair 
best,  and  it  must  be  well  ground  and  sifted,  applied  with  the  hand  upon  the  core  in  several 
Brick  or  stone  must  be  obtained  for  the  mine,  cakes^  these  all  dose  togemer  if  properly  applied, 
with  which  it  must  be  stained.  Horse-dung,  This  part  of  the  work  is  finished  afterwards  in 
hair,  and  hemp,  must  be  mixed  with  the  earth,  several  additional  layers  of  cement  of  the  sams 
to  render  the  composition  for  moulding  more  matter  smoothed  by  the  compasses,  and  tho- 
firm  and  binding.  The  wax  to  mould  the  in-  roughly  dried  before  another  is  laid  on.  The 
scriptions,  coats  of  arms,  and  other  insignia  first  layer  of  the  model  is  a  mixture  of  wax  and 
about  the  outer  surface  of  the  bell :  also  tallow  tallow,  which  is  spread  over  the  whole, 
must  be  mixed  with  the  wax  in  equal  proper-  When  the  work  has  so  iar  proceeded,  the 
tions,  to  make  it  mould  more  freely;  when  inscriptions  or  other  insignia  intended  to  be  cast 
mixed,  a  slight  layer  of  the  compound  is  put  ilpon  the  bell  are  applied,  for  doing  which  a 
upon  the  model  or  outer  mould,  previously  to  pencil  is  used  dipped  m  a  vessel  of  wax  melted 
any  of  the  ornaments  being  applied  fo  it.  A  ma  chafing  dish;  this  is  done  for  every  letter^ 
scaffold  is  raised  upon  tressels  round  the  mine,  or  figure  intended  to  be  upon  the  bell.  Before 
upon  which  is  placed -the  earth  grossly  diluted  the  ^lell  is  begun,  the  compasses  are  taken  to 
with  water,  to  make  it  mix  better  with  the  dung ;  pieces,  in  prder  to  cut  away  all  the  wood  that 
and,  last  of  all,  shelves  are  to  be  placed,  on  tills  the  place  of  the  thickness  which  is  intended 
which  the  models,  kc,  of  the  different  orna-  to  be  given  to  the  shell.    When  this  is  done  and 

2Ka 
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all  is  clear,  the  ibell »  begun,  the  first  layer  of  voids  in  the  mould.     The  sliell  being  flios  ua- 
which  is  the  same  earth  sifted  very  fine.    While  loaded  of  its  rings,  the  mill-stone  is  anansed  by 
it  is  tempering  with  water,  it  is  mixed  up  with  having  placed  under  it  five  or  six  pieces  of  wood 
cow-hair  to  make  it  cohere;  the  whole,  being  a  of  about  two  feet  long,  and  thick  enough  to  reach 
third  cullis,  is  gently  poured  on  the  model,  and  almost  to  the  lower  part  of  the  shell;  between 
fills  exactly  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  figures;  and  these  and  the  mould  wooden  wedges  are  driven,  in 
this  is  repeated  till  the  whole  is  two  lines  in  order  to  shake  the  shell  from  off  the  model,  so 
thickness  upon  the  model ;  when  these  lay^  are  as  to  be  pulled  away  and  removed  up  out  of  thr 
properly  dned  they  cover  it  with  a  second  of  the  pit.    When  this  and  the  wax  are  removed,  the 
same  matter,  but  somewhat  thicker  than  those  model  and  layer  of  earth  are  arranged  for  the 
previously  laid  on;  the  compasses  are  now  tried  founding,  as  U  is  through  these  the  melted  metal 
and  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the  core,  so  as  to  melt  off  must  pass  into  the  hollows  made  by  the  rings, 
the  wax  of  the  inscription,  &c.;  after  which  the  and  wnich  are  between  the  sliell  and  core.    The 
layers  of  the  shell  are  proceeded  in  by  means  of  inside  of  the  shell  is  last  of  all  dried  by  burning 
the  compasses.  There  is  now  to  be  aiided  to  the  straw  under  it,  this  helps  to  smooth  theisur&ce 
composition  a  quantity  of  hemp,  which  is  spread  of  the  bell.    The  shell  is  put  in  the  place  so  as 
upon  the  layers  and  afterwards  smoothed  upon  to  leave  the  same  interval  between  it  and  the 
the  board  of  the  compasses.     The  shell  varies  core  as  was  before;  and  before  the  hollows  of 
from  four  to  five  inches  lower  than  the  mill-  the  rings  on  the  cap  are  put  on  again  two  vents 
stone  before  observed,  but  surrounds   it  quite  are  made,  which  are  united  to  the  rings,  and  also 
close,  and  prevents  the  extravasation  of  the  me-  to  each  other,  by  a  mass  of  baked  cement;  after 
tal.     The  wax  should  be  taken  out  before  melt-  which  this  mass  of  the  cap  is  put  on,  the  rings 
«ng  the  metaL     The  case  of  the  bell  requires  a  and  the  vent  over  the  bell  are  soldered  to  the  cap 
separate  work,  which  is  done  during  the  drying  by  cement;  which  is  dried  by  gradual  heat  by 
of  the  several  incrustations  of  the  cements.     It  covering  it  with  burning  coals.    So  much  having 
has  seven  rings;  the  last  is  called  the  bridge,  been  done,  the  pit  surrounding  the  whole  is  filled 
and  united  to  the  others,  it  being  a  perpendicular  up  with  earth,  being  pressed  strongly  all  the  time 
support  to  strengthen  the  curves.    It  has  an  ot  putting  in  close  round  the  moula. 
aperture  at  its  top  to  admit  an  iron  peg  and  bent       The  furnace* has  a  place  for  the  fire  and  ano- 
at  its  bottom,  and  this  is  introduced  into  two  ther  to  contain  the  metal ;  the  fire-place  has  a 
holes  in  the  beam  fastened  with  two  strong  iron  large  chimney  with  a  spacious  ashrhole.    The 
keys.     The  rings  are  modelled  with  masses  of  furnace  Which  contains  the  metal  is  vaulted,  and 
beaten  earth,  that  are  dried  in  the  fire  in  order  its  bottom  is  made  of  earth  rammed  down,  the 
to  have  them  hollow.    The  rings  are  gently  rest  is  built  of  brick-work.  It  has  four  apertures, 
pressed  upon  a  layer  of  earth  and  cow-hair  to  the  first  of  which  admits  the  flame  projected  by 
about  one  half  of  their  depth,  and  then  taken  the  fire  to  reverberate,  the  second  is  closed  by  a 
out,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  stopple,  which  is  opened  for  the  metal  to  rua 
mould.    This  operation  is  repeated  twelve  times  throu^;  the  other  two  are  to  separate  the  dross 
for  twelve  half  moulds,  that  is,  two  and  two  and  soorisB  by  allowing  the  attendant  of  the  fur- 
united  make  the  hollow  of  the  six  rings ;  the  nace  to  introduce  a  wooden  rake  through  it  for 
same  is  done  for  the  hollow  of  the  bridge.  Th^  the  purpose.    These  apertures  also  pass  the  thick 
are  all  united  together  upon  the  open  place  left  smOke.     The  ground  or  floor  of  the  furnace  b 
for  the  coals  to  be  put  into  the  oven.  ,  The  rings  built  doping  for  the  metal  to  run  down.    When 
which  are  to  form  the  ears  are  put  first  into  tins  Che  metal  is  fused  and  ready  to  fill  the  shell,  which 
open  place,  with  the  iron  ring  to  support  the  should  be  examined  minutely  in  every  part  to  see 
clapper  of  the  bell.     After  which  a  round  cake  if  it  be  dry  and  ready  to  receive  it;  when  all  is 
of  clay  is  make  to  fill  up  the  diameter  of  the  deemed  ready,  the  metal  is  suffered  to  run  into 
Sickness  of  the  core.    This  cake  after  having  the  shell  by  the  apertures  prepared  to  admit  it, 
been  baked  is  placed  upon  the  opening,  and  fas-  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  fn  and  cool.    It  is 
tened  by  a  thin  mortar  spread  over  it,  which  then  taken  out,  examined,  and  cleaned,  in  a  si- 
binds' the  cover  close  to  the  core.    The  hollow  milar  manner  to  what  has  been  before  explained 
of  the  mould  is  filled  with  an  earth  sufficiently  for  brass  and  bronze  castings, 
moist  to  fix  itself  on  the  place  which  is  strewed        The  theory  of  the  sound  of  bells  is  noticed  in 
at  several 'times  upon  the  cover  of  the  core;  it  is  our  article  of  that  name ;  together  with  several 
then  beaten  gently  with  a  pestle,  and  afterwards  curious  fiicts  of  their  history.    See  Bell. 
smoothed  .by  a  workman  at  top  with  a  wooden        The  method  of  forming  the  profile  of  a  bell, 
trowel  dipped  in  water.    Upon  this  cover,  which  previous  to  its  being  cast,  in  which  the  propor- 
js  afterwards  to  be  taken  off,  is  assembled  the  tion  of  the  several  parts  may  be  seen,  is  as  fol' 
hollow  of  the  rings ;  and,  when  every  thing  is  in  lows :  the  thickness  of  the  brim  C  1,  of  the  dia- 
its  proper  place,  the  outside  of  the  hollows  are  gram,  is  the  foundation  of  every  other  measure, 
strengtnened  with  mortar,   in  order   to    bind  and  is  ^divided  into  three  equal  parts.     First, 
them  to  the  bridge  and  keep  them  steady,  and  at  draw  the  line  H  D,  which  represents  the  diameter 
the  bottom  by  means  of  a  cake  of  the  same  mor-  of  the  bell ;  bisect  it  in  F,  and  erect  the  perpen- 
tar,  and  which  fills  up  the  whole  aperture  of  the  dicular  F/;  let  D  F  and  H  F  be  also  bisected 
shell.    This  is  left  to  dry,  that  it  may  afterwards  in  £  and  &,  and  two  other  perpendiculars  £<» 
be  removed  without  breaking.     To  make  room  G  a,  be  erected  at  F  and  G ;  G  £  will  be  die 
for  the  heated  metal,  the  rings  are  taken  out  of  diameter  of  the  top  or  upper  vase,  i.  e.  the  dia- 
the  hollows  in  the  mould,  as  it  is  in  these  hoi-  meter  of  the  top  will  be  half  ihat  ot  tne  oeit 
lows  that  the  metal  is  to  pass  as  it  enters  into  the  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  the  diameter  of  a  bel 
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whica  win  9ound  an  octave  to  the  other.  Divide 
the  diameter  of  the  bell,  or  the  line  HD,  into 
fifteen  equal  parts,  and  one  of  these  will  give  C 1 
the  thickness  of  the  brim  :  divide  again  each  of 
these  fifteen  equal  parts  into  three  other  equal 
parts,  and  then  form  a  scale.  »From  this  scale 
take  tweWe  of  the  larger  divisions  or  2-15ths  of 
the  whole  scale  in  the  compass,  and  setting  one 
leg  in  D  describe  an  arc  to  cut  the  line  £e  in  N; 
draw  ND,  and  divide  this  line  into  twelve  equal 
parts;  at  the  point  1  erect  the  perpendicular 
1  C  =  10,  and  C 1  will  be  the  thickness  of  the 
brim zzl -15th  of  the  diameter;  draw  the  line 
C  D ;  bisect  DN ;  and  at  the  point  of  the  bisec- 
tion 6,  erect  the  perpendicular  6  K=  1^  of  the 
larger  divisions  on  the  scale.  With  an  opening 
of  the  compass  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the 
scale,  or  thirty  brims,  setting  one  leg  in  N, 
describe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  with  the  same 
leg  in  K,  and  the  same  opening,  describe  another 
arc  to  intersect  the  former:  on  this  point  of 
intersection  as  a  centre,  and,  with  a  radius  equal 
to  thirty  brims,  describe  the  arc  N  K ;  in  6  K 
produced  take  K  B  ==  i  of  the  larger  measure  of 
the  scale  or  one-third  of  the  brim,  and  on  the 
same  centre  with  the  radius  30(  brims  describe 
an  arc  A  B  parallel  to  N  K.  For  the  arc  BC, 
take  twelve  aivisions  of  the  scale  or  twelve  brims 
in  the  compass;  find  a  centre,  and  from  that 
centre,  with  this  opening,  describe  the  arc  B  C, 
in  the  same  manner  as  N  K  or  A  B  were  described. 
There  are  various  ways  of  describing  the  arc  Kp, 
some  describe  it  on  a  centre  at  the  distance  of 
nine  brims  from  the  points  p  and  K ;  others,  as 
it  is  done  in  the  figure,  on  a  centre  at  the  dis- 
tance only  of  seven  brims  from  those  points. 
But  it  is  necessaiy  first  to  find  the  point  p, 
and  to  determine  the  rounding  of  the  bell  p  1. 
For  this  purpose,  on  the  point  C  as  a  centre,  and 


with  the  radius  Cl,  describe  the  arc  T /in;  bw 
sect  the  part  1  2,  of  the  line  D  n,  and,  erecting 
the  perpendicular  p  m,  this  perpendicular  will 
cut  the  arc  Ipn  m  m,  which  terminates  the 
rounding  1  p.  Some  founders  make  the  bend- 
ings,  K,  a  third  of  a  brim  lower  than  the  middle 
of  the  line  DN;  others  make  the  part  C 1  D 
more  acute,  and  instead  of  making  C 1  perpen- 
dicular to  D  N  at  1,  draw  it  out  one-sixth  of  a 
brim  higher,  making  it  still  equal  to  one  brim ; 
so  that  the  line  1  D  is  longer  than  the  brim  C 1. 
In  order  to  trace  out  the  top  part,  N  a,  take  in 
the  compass  eight  divisions  of  tne  scale  or  eight 
brims ;  and  on  the  points  N  and  D  as  centres, 
describe  arcs  to  intersect  each  other  in  8 :  on  this 
point  8,  with  a  radius  of  eight  brims,  describe  the 
arc  N  6 ;  this  arc  will  be  the  exterior  curve  of  the 
top  or  crown ;  on  the  same  point  8  as  a  centre, 
and  with  a  radius  equal  to  7|  brims,  describe 
the  arc  A  Cy  and  this  will  be  the  interior  curve  of 
the  crown,  and  its  whole  thickness  will  be  one« 
third  of  the  brim.  As  the  point  8  does  not  fidl 
in  the  axis  of  the  bell,  a  centre  M  may  be  found 
in  the  axis  by  describing,  with  the  interval  of 
eight  brims  on  the  centres  D  and  H,  arcs  which 
will  intersect  in  M ;  and  this  point  may  be  made 
the  centre  of  the  inner  and  outer  curves  of  the 
crown  as  before.  The  thickness  of  the  cap,  which 
strengthens  the  crown  at  Q,  is  about  one-third 
of  the  thickness  of  the  brim ;  and  the  hollow 
branches  or  ears  about  one-sixth  of  the  diameter 
of  the  bell.  The  height  of  the  bell  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  diameter  as  twelve  to  fifteen,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  the  fundamental  sound  to  its  third 
major ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  sound  of  a  bell 
is  principally  composed  of  the  sound  of  its  ex- 
tremity or  brim,  as  a  fundamental^  of  the  sound 
of  the  crown  which  is  an  octave  to  it,  and  of  thai 
of  the  height  which  is  a  third. 


FOUNDUNG,  n.  i.  From  found,  of  find. 
A  child  exposed  to  chance ;  a  child  found  without 
any  parent  or  owner. 

A  piece  of  chari^,  pnctised  by  most  of  the  nations 
•boot  OS,  if  a  provifion  for  fotmdUngt,  or  for  thoee 
children  who  are  expoeed  to  the  barbarity  of  cruel  and 
nnnataral  parents.  Additon, 

The  goddeee  long  bad  marked  the  child'e  dietrets. 
And  long  had  longht  his  anffering*  to  redreee ; 
She  prays  the  godi  to  take  iht  fmmdUng^t  part. 
To  teach  his  hands  lome  beneficial  ait.  Gay, 


FOUNT,  n.f.  ^     Lat,/imf,  firom/mufo^ 

Fouy'TATN,  n.f.  f  to  pour  out,  and  signi- 
Foun'taimless,  tt//.  i  fies  the  spring  which  is 
FouNt^FUL,  adj.  J  visible  on  the  earth.  A 
well ;  a  spring ;  whether  natural  or  artificial :  a 
jet ;  a  spout  of  water :  the  head  or  first  spring  of 
water ;  hence,  metaphorically,  original ;  first  prin- 
ciple ;  first  cause.  The  adjectives  are  in  airect 
opposition  as  to  meaning. 

Unkindnesae  past  they  gan  of  lolaee  treat. 
And  bathe  in  pleasaunce  of  the  joyona  shade. 
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Which  shielded  them  against  the  boyliog  heat,  do  not  return  lo  frequently.     Thus  the  o  and  i, 

And  with  greene  faonghet  decking  a  gloomy  glade,  for  instance,  are  always  in  greater  quantity  thao 

About  the/nmlame  like  a  girlond  made.  the  k  or  jr.     This  difference  will  be  best  per- 

Spmuer't  FaeHe  Queem.  ceived  from  a  proportional  comparison  of  tho^ 

Proofii  at  clear  nsfMmis  in  July,  when  jg^^^^  ^^  themselves,  or  some  others. 
We  see  each  gnm  of  gJJJ^J^  ^       ^^^^  FouNTAXH.    Among  the  ancients,  fountains 

Afta«qwar».     snrjf        .  ^^^  generally  esteemed  sacred ;  but  some  wete 

Famuain,  I  intend  lo  be  of  two  natnrea;  the  one  ^^^  to  be  SO  in  a  more  particular  manner. 

that  n>nnklcth  or  .pouteth  water ;  the  other  a  fair  ».  ^h^  ^,  ^g.^^  nceiYed  from  cold  baths  gave 

ceipt  of  water,  without  fish,  or  .Ume,  or  mud.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  reputation :  for  the 

But  when  the  famtffd  Ida',  top  they  tealed  with  "alutary  influence  was  supposed  to  proceed  from 

utmost  haite  some    presidmg    deity.      Particular   accidents 

An  feU  upon  the  high-haired  oaks.  Ch^mtm,  miglit  occasion  some  tO  he  held  in  greater  veae- 

Oh /(mntaim!  when  in  you  shall  I  ^^^^  ^^  O^^rs.     It  was  customary  to  throw 

Myself  eased  of  peaceful  thoughts  espy  T  li^le  pieces  of  money  into  those  spnngs,  lakes, 

Oh  fields!  oh  woods !  when,  when  shall  I  be  made  Or  ri?ers,  which  were  esteemed  sacred,  to  render 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade  ?  Cowley,  the  presiding  divinities  propitious ;  as  the  touch 

Can  a  man  drink  better  from  the  fimnimm  finely  <^  »  naked  body  was  supposed  to  poUute  their 

«aved  with  marble,  than  when  it  swells  orer  the  green  hallowed  waters.     For  the  pheaomena,  theoiy, 

.«rf?  Te^lor,  and     origin    of    fountains     or     springs,    see 

He  set  before  him  spread  Sprino. 

A  table  of  celestial  food  divine,  FOUPE,  t;.  a.     To  drive  with  sudden  impe- 

Ambn>sial  fruits,  fetched  from  the  tree  of  life ;  ^^^^      ^  ^^^  ^^  ^f  ^^ 
And  from  the  fotmi  of  hfe,  ambroeial  drink.  ^ 

MiUotk,  We  pronounce,  by  the  confession  of  strangers,  si 

So  large  smoothly  and  moderately  as  any  of  the  northern  i»> 

The  prospect  was,  that  here  and  there  was  room,  tions,  who  fimpB  their  words  out  of  the  throat  vitk 

For  barren  desert /oMKoiniew  and  dry.  /d  fat  and  full  spirito.  CamimL 

Near  this  a >mtem'#  liquid  bell  FOUQUIEEES  (Jame8),nn  eminent  painter, 

Tmkle.  wiihm  the  concave  shell.       Marvdl,  y^^  ^^  Antwerp  in  tfiSO.     He  received  his  chief 

All  actions  of  your  grace  are  of  a  piece,  as  waters  instiuctions  ftom  Velvet  Brugfael;  and  applied 

^ep  the  tenor  of  their /c««teii«:  your  compassion  is  himself  to  the  Study  of  landscapes,  and  visited 

pnend,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  well  on  enemies  as  j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  •  ^^^^^^  ^T^^  .^  ^^ 

^^^•-  «...  ,  T:  "»?•  His  works  are  said  to  be  neariy  equal  to  those 

Th»  one  aty  may  well  be  reckoned  not  only  the  ^f  Titian.     He  was  much  caressed  at  the  elector 

^w::!'^^t^^'^TT'''Tl^iy  (T^"^  Palatine's  court,  and  afterwards  spent  several 
habits  and  fashions,  and  good  breeding,  but  of  mo-  •     u  i_        v-  i.  *     •»v    «; 

«dly  good  or  bad  manne«  to  all  Engl  Jid.  y^^/'^  ^^^}  ^^^  ^«  '^^^ks  met  With  UDh 

^  Ikvtt^ff  Sermmt.  ▼ersal  approbation,  and  where  he  painted  several 

Narcissus  on  the  grassy  verdure  Ues ;  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  the  l4>U¥re»  for  which 

But  whilst  within  the  crystal  /emif  he  iriw  Louis    XIII.   conferred   on  him  the  honor  of 

To  quench  his  heat,  he  feels  new  heal  arise.  knighthood.   This  mark  of  distinction  made  him 

A^Um^  insolent,  and  his  conduct  was  so  bad  to  Nioolo 

For  the  eye  Poussin,  as  to  compel  that  incomparable  artist 

(n  love  drinks  all  life's /oimtaMu  (save  tears)  dry.  to  leave  France.     F4)uquieres  himself  fell  after- 

B^o»»  wards  into  disgrace,  and  died  in  poverty  at 

FoDNT,    or    Font,  among  printeis,  &c.,  a  Paris,  in  1659. 
set  or  quantity  of  characters  or  letters  of  each        FOUR,  adj,         •\     Sax.   yseopeji.     Twice 
kind,  cast  by  a  letter-founder,  and  sorted.  When       Fousfold,  adj,     S  two :  fourfold  is  four  times 
we  say,  a  founder  has  Cast  a  fount  of  bourgeois,       Fourfooted,  a^,  5  told :  fonrfooted,  applied 

of  long  primer,  of  brevier,  &c.,  we  mean  that  to  quadrupeds  havuig  four  feet. 

he  has  cast  a  set  of  xiharaders  osf  these  kinds.       „    u  «      »      .i    i     w  .« ^  t j   u  v  k.^ 

A  complete  fount  not  only  includes  the  running  ^1^*^^  ""^  "^  \»>AfimfM.  b^  l*  tad 
letters,  but  also  large  and  small  capitals,  sinsde        I  V ,        ,  ,       «  ^    .  '  J  \ 

letters,  double  letters,  lines,  numeral  characters,  ^  ^""^  '^''^  •^•^^  nndentond,  that  a  man  «rfre«ch 

points,  commas,  &c.      Founts  are  hixse  and  ^r'  ^T^J^  grY"'**  '?  ontw^thmges ;  ayemt 

|/ui>M9,  wu«via^   w..       Auuu»    m   uuiys   «iiu  ^j^^  whiche /oMre,  he  must  have  fbmn  manor  of  p»- 

small,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  printer,  ^^^^^^      ^  Chapter.  Tim  Ptmmm  Teb. 

uho  orders  them  by  the  hundred  weight,  or  by  .  .  ,  ,        .         ^  •       • 

sheets.    When  the  printer  orders  a  fount  of  4W,       F^/fi^g^Tdt^l^e/^ 

he  means  that  the  fount  should  weigh  400  pounds.        ^^^  ^elt  the  hoof  with  Kessu  on  the  plain. 

When  he  demands  a  fount  of  eight  sheets,  it  is  Drydm^ 

understood,  that  with  that  fount  he  should  be  j^^  „  j  ^5,,^^^  ^jie  lou  were  east  ^Jbm; 

able  to  compose  eight  sheets  or  sixteen  forms.       Myself  the  fifth.  Pope'*  Ody$My, 

without  being  obliged  to  distribute;   and    the 

founder-takes  his  measure   accordingly.     The        FOURBE,  n.  t.    Fr.    A  cheat;  a  tricking 

letter  founders  have  a  kind  of  list,  or  tariff,  fellow.    Not  in  use. 

whereby  they  regulate  their  founts ;  some  letters  jive's  envoy,  through  the  air, 

being  in  much  more  use,  and  oftener  repeated        Brings  dismal  tidings  ;  as  if  snch  low  care 

than  others,  their  cells  or  boxes  should  be  better        Coidd  reach  their  thoughu,  or  their  repoec  dis(uH»' 

filled  and  stored  than  those  of  the  ^ters  which        Thou  art  a  false  impostor,  and  a  fomrie^  Denkm^ 
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FOURCROY  (Antoine  Fnai9oi8  de),  was  bom  tion  o£  his  whole  andieoce.  Bucquei  soon  after 
at  Paris  on  the  15th  of  June,  1755.  His  iamily  substituted  him  in  his  place;  and  it  was  in  his 
had  long  resided  in  the  capital,  and  several  of  laboratory  and  in  his  class-room  that  Fourcroy 
bis  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves  at  first  made  himself  acquainted  with  chemistry, 
the  bar.  His  flEUher,  however,  was  a  poor  apothe-  There  was  a  college  established  in  the  king^s 
caiy,and  he  was  at  length  even  compelled  to  give  garden,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  super- 
vpthat  business  by  thecorporation  of  apothecaries,  intendance  of  Buffon,  and  Macquer  was  the  pro- 
The  care  of  an  elder  sister  preserved  the  subject  fessor  of  chemistry  in  this  institution.  On  the 
of  this  memoir  with  difficulty  till  he  reached  the  death  of  this  chemist,  in  1784,  though  Lavoisier 
age  at  which  it  was  usual  to  be  sent  to  college,  stood  candidate  for  the  chair,  Fourcroy  was  ap- 
Here  he  was  unlucky  enough  to  meet  with  a  pointed ;  and  continued  professor  at  the  Jardm 
brutal  master,  who  treated  him  with  cruelty,  des  Plantes  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  consequence  was  a  dislike  to  study;  and  he  which  lasted  twenty  five  years;  and  such  was  his 
quitted  the  collie  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  scarcely  eloquence,  that  his  celebrity  as  a  lecturer  con- 
better  instructed  than  when  be  went  to  it.  His  tinned  always  upon  the  iiicrease.  We  must  now 
poverty  now  was •such,thar  he  was  under  the  ne-  notice  the  political  career  of  Fourcroy  during 
cessity  of  endeavouring  to  si»ppoit  himself  by  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  In  the  autumn 
commencing  writing-master,  lie  had  even  some  of  1793  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Na- 
thoughts  of  going  upon  the  stage;  but,  while  un-  tional  Convention.  The  National  Convention, 
certain  what  plam  to  follow,  the  advice  of  Viq.  and  France  herself,  were  at  that  time  in  a  state 
d'Asyr  induced  him  to  commence  the  study  of  of  abject  slavery;  and  so  sanguinary  was  the  ty* 
medicine.  This  to  a  man  in  his  situation  was  rant  who  ruled  over  that  unhappy  country,  that 
by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Fourcroy,  however,  Fourcroy,  notwithstanding  his  reputation  for  elo- 
studied'  with  so  much  zeal  and  ardor  that  he  soon  quence,  and  the  love  of  eclat  wnich  appears  all 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  me-  sdong  to  have  been  his  domineering  passion,  had 
dicine.  It  was  now  necessary  to  get  a  doctor's  sufficient  wisdom  never  to  open  his  mouth  ix^ 
degree ;  and  all  the  expenses,  at  that  time^  the  convention  till  after  the  death  of  K  bespierre. 
amounted  to  £250  sterling.  Viq.  d'Azyr  was  During  this  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  period, 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  fiiculty  of  medicine  several  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters 
at  Paris;  and  Fourcroy  was  unluckily  the  ac-  of  France  were  destroyed;. among  others,  La- 
knowledged  protegee  of  this  eminent  anatomisL  voisier;  and  Fourcrov  has  been  accused  of  con- 
This  was  sumcient  to  induce  the  faculty  of  me-  tributing  to  the  death  of  this  illustrious  philo- 
dicine  to  refuse  him  a  gratuitous  degree ;  and  he  sopher,  bis  former  rival,  and  his  master  in 
would  have  been  excluded  in  consequence  from  chemistry.  How  far  such  an  accusation  is  de- 
entering  upon  the  career  of  a  practitioner,  had  serving  of  credit,  there  are  no  means  of  deter- 
not  the  friends  of  d'Azyr,  enraged  at  this  treat-  mining;  but  Cuvier,  who  was  upon  the  spot^ 
ment,  formed  a  subscription,  and  contributed  the  and  in  a  situation  which  enabled  him  to  investi- 
necessary  expenses.  But  above  the  simple  d&-  gate  its  truth  or  falsehood,  acquits  Fourcroy  eo- 
gree  of  doctor,  there  was  a  higher  one,  entitled,  tirely  of  the  charge.  '  If  in  the  rigorous  researches 
Docteur  Regent,  which  depended  entirely  upon  which  we  have  made,*  says  Cuvier,  in  his  Floga 
the  votes  of  the  fiiculty;  and  this  was  unani-  of  Fourcroy, '  we  had  found  the  smallest  proof 
mously  refused  to  M.  de  Fourcroy.  Fourcroy  of  an  atrocity  so  horrible,  no  human  power 
being  thus  entitled  to  practise  in  raris,  his  sue-  could  have  induced  us  to  sully  our  mouths  wit^ 
cess  depended  entirely  upon  the  reputation  which  his  Eloge,  or  to  have  pronounced  it  within  tl^e 
he  could  contrive  to  esta!blish.  For  this  purpose  walls  of  this  temple,  which  ought  to  be  no  less 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  sciences  connected  sacred  to  honor  than  to  genius.'  Fourcroy 
with  medicine,  as  the  shortest  and  most  certain  began  to  acquire  influence  only  after  the  ninth 
road  by  which  he  could  reach  his  object.  His  thermidor,  when  the  nation  was  wearied  with 
first  writings  showed  no  predilection  for  any  destruction,  and  when  efibrts  were  making  to  re- 
particular  branch  of  science.  He  wrote  upon  store  those  monuments  of  science,  and  those 
chemistry,  anatomy,  and  on  natural  history.  He  public  institutions  for  education,  which,  during 
published  an  Abridgment  of  tiie  History  of  In-  the  wantonness  and  folly  of  the  revolution,  baa 
sects,  and  a  Description  of  the  Burss  Mucosae  been  overturned  and  destroyed.  Fourcroy  was 
of  the  Tendons.  This  last  piece  seems  to  have  particularly  active  in  this  renovation,  and  it  was 
given  him  the  greatest  celebnty ;  for  in  1785  he  to  him  chiefly  that  almost  all  the  schools  esta- 
was  admitted,  in  consequence  of  it,  into  the  blished  in  France  for  the  education  of  youth  are 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  an  anatomist;  but  the  to  be  ascribed.  The  convention  had  destroyed 
reputation  of  Bucquet,  which  at  that  time  was  all  the  colleges,  and  universities,  and  academies, 
very  high,  gradually  directed  his  particular  at-  throughout  France.  The  efiects  of  this  ridicu- 
tention  to  chemistry,  and  he  retained  this  predi-  lous  abolition  soon  became  visible.  The  army 
lection  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Bucquet  was  stood  in  need  of  surgeons  and  physicians,  and 
at  that  tin^e  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  there  were  none  educated  to  supply  the  vacant 
school  of  Paris,  and  was  then  greatly  celebrated  places.  Three  new  schools  were  founded  for 
on  account  of  his  eloquence.  Fourcroy  became  educating  medical  men.  They  were  nobly  en- 
in  the  first  place  his  pupil,  and  soon  after  his  dowed,  and  still  continue  connected  with  the 
particular  fnend.  One  day,  when  illness  pre-  university  of  Paris.  The  term  schools  of  medi- 
vented  him  from  lecturing  as  usual,  he  entreated  cine  was  proscribed  as  too  aristocratical.  They 
M.  de  Fourcrov  to  supply  his  place  :  he  at  last  were  distmguished  by  the  ridiculous  appellation 
consented ;  and  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfac-    of  schools  of  hralth.    The  Polytechnic  School 
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was  next  instituted,  as  a  kind  of  prepvation  for  Chimie,  or  the  Annates  de  Museum  dUistoixe 

*he  exercise  of  the  military  profession,  where  Naturelle,  of  which  last  work  he  was  the  origiial 

young  men  could  be  instructed  in  mathematics  projector.    As  in  most  of  these  papers  the  name 

and  natural  philosophy,  to  make  them  fit  for  en-  of  Vauquelin  is  associated  with  his  own,  as  the 

tering  the  schools  of  the  artillery,  and  of  the  author ;  and  as  during  the  publication  of  those 

marine.    Fourcroy,  either  as  member  of  the  con-  which  appeared  with  his  own  name  alone,  Vau- 

Tention,  or  of  the  council  of  ancients,  took  an  quelin  was  the  operator  in  his  laboiatory,  it  is 

active  part  in  all  these  institutions,  both  as  fiir  as  not  possible  to  determme  what  part  of  the  eipe- 

regarded  the  plan  and  the  establishment.    He  firaents  were  made  by  Fourcroy,  and  what  by 

was  equally  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  Vauquelih. 

the  Institute,  and  of  the  Musebm  d'Histoire  Na-        FOURMONT  (Stephen),    professor  of  the 

turelle.     This  last  was  endowed  w«th  the  utmost  Arabic  and  Chinese  languages,  was  bom  at 

liberality,  and  Fourcroy  was  one  of  the  first  pro-  Herbelai,  a  village  twelve  miles  from  Paris,  in 

fessors;  as  he  was,  also,  in  the  School  of  Medi-  1683.    He  studied  in  Mazarine  College     He 

cine,  and  the  Polytechnic  School.     The  violent  was  at  length  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in 

exertions  which  M.  de  Fourcroy  made  in  the  nu-  the  Royal  College,  and  was  made  a  member  of 

merous  situations  which  he  filled,  and  the  pro-  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.    In  1738  he  was 

digious  activity  which  he  displayed,  gradually  chosen  F.  R.  S.  of  London,  and  of  Berlin  in 

undermined  his  constitution.     He  himself  was  1741.    He  was  often  consulted  by  the  duke  of 

sensible  ofhis  approaching  death,  and  announced  Orleans,  who  greatly  estet^med  him,  and  made 

it  to  his  friends  as  an  event  which  would  spee-  him  one  of  his  secretaries.    He  wrote  a  great 

dily  take  place.    On  the  16th  of  December,  number  of  works.    The  chief  of  which  are,  1. 

1809,  after  signing  some  despatches,  he  suddenly  The  Roots  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  in  verse.    2. 

cried  out,  Je  suismort,  and  dropped  lifeless  on  the  Critical  Reflections  on  the  Histories  of  ancient 

ground.  •  He  was  twice  marriea :  first  to  Made-  Nations,  2  vols.  4to.    3.  Meditationes  Senecs, 

moiselle  Bettinger,  by  whom  he  had  two  chil-  folio.    4.  A  Chinese  Grammar,  in  Latin,  folio. 

dren ;  a  son,  an  officer  in  the  aitillery,  who  5.  Several  Dissertations  printed  in  the  Memoirs 

inherits  his  title ;  and  a  daughter,  Madame  Fou-  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  &c.    He  died 

caud.   He  was  married  a  second  time  to  Madame  at  Paris  in  1745. 

Belleville,  the  widow  of  Vailly,  by  whom  he  FOURNESS,*  a  track  in  Loynsdale,  Lanca- 
had  no  family.  He  left  but  little  fortune  behind  shire,  between  the  Kent,  Leven,  and  Dudden 
him;  and  two  maiden  sisters  who  lived  with  him.  Sands,  which  runs  north  parallel  with  the  west 
depended  for  their  support  upon  his  friend  M.  sides  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  on 
Vauquelin.  The  character  of^M.  de  Fourcroy  the  south  runs  into  the  sea  as  a  promontory, 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  was  exactly  fitted  to  Here,  as  Camden  expresses  it,  *  the  sea,  as  if  en- 
the  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  revolu-  raced  at  it,  lashes  it  more  furiously,  and  in  high 
tionary  government,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  tides  has  even  devoured  the  shore,  and  made 
was  destined  to  finish  his  career.  Vanity  was  three  laige  bays ;  viz.  Kent-sand,  into  which  the 
his  ruling  passion,  and  the  master-spring  of  all  river  Ken  empties  itself;  Leven-sand  and  Dud- 
his  actions.  It  was  the  source  of  all  the  happi-  den-sand,  between  which  the  land  projects  in 
ness,  and  of  all  the  misery  of  his  life;  for  every  such  a  manner  that  it  has  its  name  thence; 
attack,  from  what  quarter  soever  it  proceeded,  Foreness  and  Foreland,  signifying  the  same  with 
was  felt  by  him  with  equal  acuteness.  The  us  as  promontorium  anterius  in  Latin.'  Bishop 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  science  of  che-  Gibson,  however,  derives  the  name  of  Foumess^ 
mistry  were  brought  about  by  others,  who  were  or  Fumess,  from  the  numerous  furnaces  that 
placed  in  a  different  situation,  and  endowed  were  there  anciently,  the  rents  and  services  of 
with  different  talents;  but  no  man  contributed  which,  calledl)loomsmithy  rents,  are  still  paid, 
so  much  as  Fourcroy  to  the  popularity  of  the  Here  are  several  cotton  mills;  and  in  the  mosses  of 
Lavoisierian  opinions,  and  tne  rapidity  with  Foumess  much  fir  is  found,  but  more  oak :  the 
which  they  were  propagated  over  France,  and  trunks  in  general  lie  with  their  heads  to  *.he  east, 
most  countries  in  Europe.  He  must  have  pos-  the  high  winds  having  been  from  the  west, 
sessed  an  uncommon  facility  in  writing,  for  his  Foumess  produces  all  sorts  of  grain,  but  prin- 
literary  labors  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Be-  cipallyoats,ofwhich  the  bread  is  generally  made: 
sides  tiiose  essays  which  have  been  already  nq-  and  there  are  veins  of  a  very  riqh  iron  ore, 
ticed,  he  published  five  editions  of  his  System  which  is  not  only  melted  and  wrought,  but  ex- 
of  Chemistry;  the  first  edition  being  in  two  ported  in  great  quantities.  The  &ree  sands 
volumes,  and  the  fifth  in  ten.  It  contains  a  vast  above-mentioned  are  very  dangerous  to  travel- 
quantity  of  valuable  matter,  and  contributed  lers,  by  the  tides  and  the  many  quicksands, 
considerably  to  the  genoral  diffusion  of  chemical  There  is  a  guide  on  horseback  appointed  to  Kent 
knowledge.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  Fourcroy's  or  Lancaster-sand  at  £lO  a  year,  to  Leven  at  £6 
productions  is  his  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,  out  of  the  public  revenue ;  but  to  Dudden-sands, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  conciseness,  its  per-  which  are  most  dangerous,  none;  and  it  is  no 
spicuity,  and  the  neatness  of  its  arran-rement.  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to  pass  over  in  par- 
Besides  these  works,  and  the  periodical  work  ties  of  100  at  a  time  like  caravans,  under  the  di- 
called  Le  Medecin  Eclair^,  of  which  he  was  the  rection  of  the  carriers,  who  pass  every  day.  The 
editor,  there  are  above  160  papers  on  chemical  sands  are  less  dangerous  than  formerly,  being 
subiects,  with  his  name  attached  to  them  as  the  much  more  frequenUy  passed  and  better  knoxvn, 
author,  which  appeared  in  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  and  travellers  who  are  strangers,  never  going 
Academy  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Annales  da  without  guides. 
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Fot-Bnss  Abut,  or  ■  Fobnis  Avbet  up-in  half  an  inch  rram  the  end.    Two  incbei  and 
the  moantains,'  iras  begun  at  Tulket  in  AmouD-  a  half  inwards  from  the  last  mentioned  nokji, 
demau,  in  1 134,  by  Stephen  earl  of  Boulogne,  holding  tlie  above  end  from  you,  there  is  a  cut 
■fterwardi  king  of  Engbuid,  for  the  monlu  of  made  oo  the  right  aide  to  half  the  breadth  of  the 
SaTigoy  in  France,  and  three  yean  afteriemoved  stick,  quite  through;  from  which,  towards  the 
to  the  Tallev,  then  called  Belangeigill,  or  'the  outer  end  on  the  same  side,  a  little  within  the 
vale  of  night-4hade.'     It  was  of  the  Cistertian  first  mentioned  notch,  the  wood  is  cut  out  in  a 
order,  endowed   widi  abore  £800  per  annum,  circular  manuer.      The  inner  end  is  tapered  and 
Out  of  the  monks  of  this  abbey,  Camden  says,  lef^   rough,   in  order  to  make  the  bait   at  (b) 
the  bishops  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  lies  over  hold  the  latter  upon  it      The  if^Kr  piece  (c)  is 
against  it,  used  to  be  chosen  by  ancient  custom ;  thiee  inches  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  and  one- 
it  being  as  it  were  the  mother  of  many  monas-  siiteealh  of  an  inch  thick.      At  half  an  indi 
teries  in  Man  and  Ireland.     Some  ruins,  and  from  what  is  to  be  the  highest  part  of  the  trap,  it 
part  of  the  fbsK  which  surrounded  the  monas-  i)  to  be  notched,  like  the  outer  end  of  the  bait- 
tery,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Tutket    The  remains  stick,  to  one-fourth  of  its  thickness:  the  other 
■t  Foumesa  breathe  the  plain  stmplici^  of  the  end  is  made  sharp  like  the  &ce  of  a  chisel.  The 
Cistenian  abbeys;    the   chapter-house  was  the  third  piece  is  of  the  same  thickness  and  breadth, 
only  piece  of  elegant  Gothic  about  it.     Part  of  and  four  inches  long,  sharpened  at  one  of  its 
the  painted  glass  from  the  east  window,  repre-  ends  like  the  above,  and  cut  square  at  the  other, 
senting   the   crucifiiion,   he,    is   preserved  at  This  piece  is  called  the  pUlar  (if). 
Winder-mere  chnich  in  Bowlness,  Westmore-  There  are  two  slates  required ;  one  to  lie  upon 
land.  the  ground,  and  this  must  be  pressed  so  deep 
FOURSCORE,  01$.    Four  and  score.     Four  into  it  at  to  cause  its  tipper  side  to  be  equal  with 
times  twentyi'ei^ty.    It  is  used  elliptically  for  the  geoeral  sur&ce;  because,  if  access  to  the 
fourscore  years  in  numbering  the  age  of  man.  bait  is  any  way  difficult,  the  mice  will  take  the 
Whm  Ihtj  wan  oM  of  nuh,  ihiy  tDmed  ind  seeds  as  the  rnidiest  food,  although  not  peiiapi 
0  Spun,  hiTiiiE  lost  fimeon  of  ^he  most  palatable.   Having  laid  the  above  slate, 
'  '  andbeingprovided withanDther,fromsivtoseven 
inches  square,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
In  tlia  meu  tina,  ih»  baneriei  proaeded,  pounds  weight,  take  the  upper  pie(C  (c)  into  the 
And  flanevrt  catmoD  on  the  Duabe'a  bordw  left  htuid,  holding  the  sharp  end  towards  you, 
Wm  IniiUy  And  and  aniwand  in  daa  o^"-  and   the   notch  downwards.      Neit    place  the 
,   _,        „          .          ,j ,.   .     V     •  L.   ^'™*  sharpened  end  of  the  pillar  into   this   notdi, 
Andw^l  je,  .ho  .oaldbam  the  right  forming  an  acute  angle;  hold  these  two  p^ 
In  health  and  paiH,bHiDj(nT  da*  to  data  .,T*        .T  "    .,,=  7.'    ^        iu«o  .nu  fi™™ 
Froa.  d.j-bf«k,  !lnd  -h«  «.ffinad  iifi,„co».  °  ^^  f^'^"^  T"*  ^  ^"J^  thumb  of 
Enjrave  V™  the  plala,  jo«  roie  «  taar.         H.  '"  '**  '"'^'  «^   P"*™   *«  under  end  of  the 
FOURSQUARE,   a*.     Four    and    square.  Tni^  "P"" '^'= J"™  .'^"''^  llf  ;.■}"' *^ 
Qu^iran^:   ha^nrfour  sides    and  anale.  "f*^  "/.?*' •'^°r'^.'™T"'.'y.''^!^."PP" 


™_,  ,     ,  „  ,  ,     .  I         „  vioualy  bailed)  with  your  rirfit  hand,  and  place  it 

JP?r:P''_^P''  "•  "TTl, 'kL*  t ""  r  «•  «  th"  thi  notcted  p^t  near  the  exWmity 

^^^^T^J^l^^^TV  "  """y   ««i"  *»«   sharped  end  of  the  upp^ 

—L  .q»r.  ctua  bran  p».  ™  W*',  S^  »ti=^  «"'  1"  ^^  pl»«^f  ''  '^'ch  was  cutSSf 

ij™ti>tpc«     J-      B  ■         r  through  hold  the  pillar,  but  SO  as  that  the  baited 

FOURTEEN,  a^.    Saj.  peopepryn.     Four  end  of  the  bait-stick  may  slightly  rest  upon  the 

and  ten;  twice  seven.  jate;  and  the  trap  is  set. 

I  an n«.^arMa> penca on  tht  Mate  for  ihcer  ale.        A  very  littlepcactice  wiUenableany  peisonwho 

^^..»_.......^.      .      ^         ,     **"*''^.^'  is  a  stranger  to  this  kind  of  trap  to  use  it  with 

FOURTE'ENTH,  adj.     From  fourteen.    The  fecility ;  and  a  jreal  number  may  be  placed  in 

ordinal  of  fourteen ;  the  fourth  after  the  tenth,  the  nursery  grounds  at  no  eipense.      Bricks  ai« 

1  hav*  not  fmmd  any  ihu  aee  tha  ninth  day,  fs*  sometimes  used  in  place  of  slates.  Thebettboit  if 

Bcfw*  tlia  twelfth,  and  It»  ej«ofionie  not  open  be-  oatmealmadeinlodoughbybutter.and  tied  on  the 

foro  liuifimumk  day.        Bnmm'i  Talgar  Bmmi.  bail-stick  with   a  little  flai :  afte[  being  tied  On, 

FOURTH,<ii^.     From  four.     The  otdinal  of  it  wilt  be  of  nseto  bumihe  bait  alittle,  to  make 

four;  the  lirst  aAer  the  third.  it  smell.     Such  a  quantity  of  bait  must  not  be 

A  third  ii  like  the  foRBci :  filthy  haga!  used  as  may  prevent  the  mouse  from  being  killed 

Why  da  you  ihowma  tbu!  A  finrtkf  itait  eyet  by  the  £d1  Of  the  sUte. 

What !  will  tha  line  itTetcti  oat  M  cha  tnek  at  doom  t 

Fovara  Ficvbe  Trap,  the  trap  generally 
■JtfA  in  gardens,  plantations,  &c.,  to  catch  the 
mice  which  devonr  the  seeds.  It  is  composed 
of  three  pieces  oF  wood  in  the  shape  of  a  figure 
4  (see  aiagiam)  supporting  a  piece  of  slate. 
The  following  is  the  account  given  of  it  in 
Nicholls's  Plantes.  The  longest  of  these  pieces  ' 
of  wood,  or  the  bail-Ukk  (a),  should  be  seven 
inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  broad,  and  ooe- 
siateenth  thick;  the  outward  end  on  the  upper 
aide  is  notched  to  one-fbnith  of  its  thickness,  at 
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FCKURTHLY,  ado.    From  fourth.    In  the  excellent  poor^ioaae,  and  an  alnu-houae  for 

fourth  place.  eight  decayed  widows.    No  wheeled  carriages 

Famrthljf,  plants  have  their  seed  and  aaminal  parts  can  come  into  this  town,  owing  to  the  narrow- 
uppermost,  and  lining  creatures  have  them  lowermost,  ness  and  sudden  turnings  of  the  streets.    Most 

Baeom'M  Natmol  Hiuorp,  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  pilchard  fisbeiy, 

FOURWHE'ELED,  0^^'.     Four  and  wheel,  which  employs  a  mat  number  of  yeBsels.  About 

Running  upon  twice  two  wheels.  28,000  hhds.  of  nsh  are  annnally  brought  into 

Scarce  twenty  fourwheeled  cars,  compact  and  strong,  ^^  P^^^-     1^®  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor. 

The  massy  load  could  bear,  and  roll  along.      Pope.  recorder,  eight  aldermen,  a  town  clerk,  and  two 

FOU-TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China  of  the  firat  ««8«ants:  the  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  tolls 

rank  in  the  province  of  F8-Kien.  It  carries  on  a  ?  *®  ""'^^^  ^^^  ^  hwibow,  were  vested  in 

great  trade,  and  has  a  jrood  harbour  and  a  most  ,''^^??®°^^°  ^l  payment  of  a  fee-farm 

magnificent  bridge,  which  has  more  than  100  ""j.  ^^  ^'  ^f;    ^'J?"*,*^?.  "?S*«»  ^ 

arches,  coustruclld  of  white  stone,  and  oma.  K^r*  P  .     ?    *!1  ^f^  ^^'  S"^. 

mented  with  a  double  balustrade  throughout.  It  ^J?^^'    ^T^l}^  ^T'^'^%  ""']?*  ^  ».  E.  of 

is  the  residence  of  a  viceroy,  and  has  inder  its  ^I'^^'l'^  ^^  Y!'  ^'  ^'  ^^J^^^'^-  .        ^, 

jurisdiction  nine  cities  of  the  third  class.    It  lies  *^WL,  «.*.&«.  «•    >     Sax.  pujel,   jnihl; 

870  miles  south  of  Pekin.   Long.  136°  50*  E.  of  *<>^^e»»  »•  «•             >  Mf •    m*^ i    Goth. 

Ferro,  lat.  26°  4'  N.  .  FoVuNO-PrECE,  i..  t  )yi^/,.    ftom  ^ygo,  to 

Fou-TceBO0,  a  city  of  China  of  the  first  rank,  Z*  ii        '^^J^K^iLf  u"?-    u    ?  "^^^ 

in  the  province  of  KUng-si ;  formerly  one  of  the  ?k  '^"^.i!''^  of  edible  birds,  but  in  books,  of  all 

finest  cities  in  the  empi^,  but  almost  ruined  by  ^^  fathered  tnbes.    Fowl  is  used  collectively; 

the  Tartar  invasion.  *^It  lies  735  miles  east  oV  f^  TA'"^  "^"^  ^  and  fowl  :^  to  kiU  birds 

Pekin.    Long.  1330  42'  £.  of  Ferro,  lat.  27«  J?lf  "^  °^  ^"*t?  J  sportsroan  who  pursues 

Ks'  "K  birds ;  a  gun  for  birds. 

FaUTRA,  n.  t.    ^vf^   A  fig;  a  scoff;  ^.^  hi^lin:;::;  td^'th" /^^ 

a  word  of  contempt     Not  used.  That  eten  as  hem  natuA  would  endine, 

A  /oMftra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base.  As  worme  or  thing,  of  whiche  I  tell  no  tale  ; 

Shaktpeare.  And  water /ouie  sate,  lowest,  in  the  dale  ; 

FOWEY,  Fawet,  or  For,  a  populous  and  -And/wrfM  thalUvethby  sede,  saton  the  greeae, 

flourishing  town  of  Cornwall,  with  acommodious  ^"**  *^^  ••  ^^^>  ^»*  wonder  woe  to  sene. 

haven  on  the  British  Channel.   It  extends  above  _.    ^  ^*««w-  AmmMe  ofFotda. 

a  mile  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  has  a  .  ^   „  ...   ^?/<^~^''  7«  ^*fy^  ^      _ 

spacious  market-house,  with  a  town-hall  above  ^^^        u  *??'    ^^Jfp^.^'f  ^^^  ^""^ 

?f       ^  iu«*wruuuac,  wiui    •   w*wh  u«ii    wrw  jj^^  j^           ^^  g^j^^   ^^  ^    winged /<Wi», 

It,  erected  by  the  then  representatives  of  the  ^^  ^^^,  „^\„,  .„bjeci,  and  at  thSTcoitroul.. 

borough,  Philip  Rashleigh,  Esq.,  and  lord  vis-  ShaJk$peare 

count  Valletort.    It  has  also  a  fine  old  church,  Lucullus  entertained   Pompey  in   a  mag^oui 

a  free-school,  and  an  hospital.     It  rose  so  much  house  :  Pompey  said,  this  it  a  marvellous  house  for 

formerly  by  naval  wars  and  piracies,  that,  in  the  the  Summer ;  but  methinks  very  cold  for  Winter, 

reign  of  Edward  III.,  its  ships  refusing  to  strike  Lucullus  answered.  Do  you  not  think  nw  as  wise  u 

when  required,  as  diey  sailea  by  Rye  and  Win-  divers  JbwUp  to  change  my  habitation  in  the  Winter 

Chelsea,  were  attacked  by  the  ships  of  those  ••••ont                                  Baem't  Apaphtke^m, 

ports,  but  defeated  them ;  whereupon  they  bore  .7"  "*??*I7  ^  ^^  countryman  be  provided 

their  arms  mixed  with  the  arms  of  those  two  ^^     ^*~*^^*3!°''         .                 Mortimer. 

cinque  ports,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  •.  .^^.  _,.  */!!?^ls^S*™*-l      .     . 

gAJ  of  w  2^nd  cden  infers  uj  ztx::i:';Tj:^^'^T^  ^ 

that  this  town  quartered  a  part  of  the  arms  of  all  glades,                  — ^  -•          » 

the  other  cinque  ports  with  their  own;  intima-  Ofiensive  to  the  birds.                                   PkiUpi, 

ting  that  they  had  at   times    triumphed   over  With  slaughtering  guns  the' unwearied^/^telsr  roves, 

them  all.    In  the  same  reign  they  rescued  cer^  When  froets  have  whitened  all  the  naked  groves, 

tain  ships  of  Rye  from  distress,  for  which  this  Popt, 

town  was  made  a  member  of  cinque  ports.    £d-  This  mighty  breath 

waid  IV.  favored  Fowey  so  much,  that  when  Instructs  the /»rir  of  heaven, 

the  French  threatened  to  come  up  the  river  to  TkomwnU  spring. 

burn  it,  he  caused  two  towers,  the  ruins  of  which  Fowl,  amons  zoologists,  denotes  the  larger 

are  yet  visible,  to  be  built  at  the  public  charge  sorts  of  birds,  whether  domestic  or  wild :  such  as 

for  its  security :  but  he  was  afterwards  so  pro-  geese,  pheasants,  partridges,  turkeys,  ducks,  &c. 

voked  at  the  inhabitants  for  attacking  the  French,  Tame  fowl  make  a  necessary  part  of  the  stock  of 

after  a  truce  proclaimed  with  Louis  XI.,  that  he  a  country  farm.  See  Poultry.  Fowls  are  again 

took  away  all  their  ships*  and  naval  stores,  toge-  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  viz.  land  and  water 

ther  with  a  chain  drawn  across  the  river  between  fowls,  these  last  being  so  called  from  their  livins; 

the  two  forts,  which  was  carried  to  Dartmouth,  much  in  and  about  water ;  also  into  those  which 

For  the  present  defence  of  the  harbour  three  are  counted  game,  and  those  which  are  not 

batteries  have  been  erected  at  the  entrance.  See  Game. 

which  stand  so  high  that  no  ship  can  bring  her  Fowling  Pieces  are  reckoned  best  when  they 

guns  to  bear  upon  them.     The  market-house  is  have  a  long  barrel,  from  five  feet  and  a  half  to 

large  and  spacious,  oveV  which  there  is  a  neat  six  feet,  with  a  modere  te  bore.    But  every  fowler 

town-hall.    Here  are  also  two  free-schools,  an  should  have  them  ol  different  sizes  suitable  to 
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'the  game  he  deagns  to  kill.    The  barrel  should  ties  of  each  to  their  full  strength,  and  revealed 

oe  well  polished  and  smooth  within,  and  the  bore  to  the  world  the  ultimate  resources  of  two 

of  an  equal  size  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  of  the  most  distinguished  men  that  ever  strug- 

which  may  be  proved  by  putting  in  a  piece  of  gled  for  superiority,  by  eloquence    and  wis- 

pasteboard  cut  to  the  exact  roundness  of  the  top,  dom.    The  nearness  of  their  deattis,  too,  secures 

for  if  this  goes  down  without  stops  or  slipping,  the  complete  coincidence  of  their  histories ;  so 

you  may  conclude  the  bore  good.    The  bridge-  that,  in  all  future  periods,  the  name  of  the  one 

pan  must  be  somewhat  above  the  touch  hole,  must  naturally  suggest  that  of  the  other,  and  each 

As  to  the  locks,  choose  such  as  are  well  filled  communicate  to  his  rival  a  portion  of  his  own 

with  true  work,  whose  springs  must  be  neither  renown.    It  is  fair,  however,  to  observe  that,  if 

*oo  strong  nor  too  weak.    Tlie  hammer  ought  their  comparative  meht  is  to  be  weighed  by  their 

«o  be  well  hardened,  and  pliable  to  go  down  to  celebrity  alone,  the  balance  must  incline  towards 

the  pan  with  a  quick  motion.  the  claims  of  him  who,  without  place  or  power, 

FOX,  fi.  5.    Sax.  |:ox ;  Belg.  tK»,  votch,  from  and  acting  more  as  a  commentator  on  great 

Goth. /bx.    A  wild  animal  of  the  canine  kind,  national  measures,  than  as  their  author,  created 

with  sharp  ears  and  a  bushy  tail,  remarkable  for  for  himself  a  splendor  of  reputation  equal  to 

his  cunning,  living  in  holes,  and  preying  upon  that  of  an  opponeut,who  enjoyed  nearly  through 

fowls  or  small  animals ;  by  way  of  reproach,  life  the  most  eminent  and  efficient  station.     No 

applied  to  a  knave  or  cunning  fellow.  antagonist  of  Godolphin  or  liarley,  of  Walpole 

The  Mly  wid«w«,  and  hire  daushtrer  tioo,  or  Pelham,  fills  so  la^e  a  space  in  the  eye  of  the 

ll9T  ten  these  hcnnes  trie  and  maken  wo ;  historian,  35  these  long  established  dispienaers  of 

Anioot  at  the  doonatenen  they  anon;  profit  and  preferment:  and  even  of  the  great 

And  saw  the /mt  toward  the  wode  ia  goa,  Chatham  it  is  the  glorious  administration,  not  the 

And  bare  npon  bia  back  the  cok  away ;  animated  opposition,  that  is  most  frequency  in 

They  crieden,  out  harou  and  waU  wa '  the  mouths  of  his  admirers.     If  Fox,  therefore, 

-  A  ha  the  fox !  and  after  him  they  ran  contrary  to  all  former  example,  contrived,  during 

And  eke  with  atavee  many  aether  "»««.  a  life  of  political  adversity,  to  acquire  an  equal 

Th«  /«,  i^J^^:J^!^.   y'^'^i   '^'  ^^^  with  his  more  fortiinate  competitor,  it  is 

Thofos  bazka  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb.  .       i  ^            •!_     ^     l-                    •  v^       r  ..l  .^ 

SHakapeare  i^^ural  to  ascnbe  to  him  a  superiority  of  that 

He  that  trusts  to  you.        '"""'V^^'  genius  which  captivates  popuhtr  attention. 

Whew  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares ;  Mr.  Fox  was  born  on  the  18th  of  January, 

Where  ybjret,  geese.                              Id.  MacUtK.  1749.    He  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  lord 

These  retreau  an  more  like  the  dens  of  robbers,  or  Holland,  who,  by  a  public  career  in  an  opposite 

holes  of  foxpi,  than  the  fortresses  of  fair  wairionn.  direction  to  ^at  of  his  son,  at  once  ennobled 

ImAc.  and  enriched  his  family.    The  fnrmer  was  as 

Fox,  in  zoology.    See  Can  is.    The  fox  is  a  zealous  in  maintaining,  as  the  latter  in  resisting, 

great  nuisance  to  the  husbandman,  by  taking  the  principles  of  the  court;  yet,  notwithstanding 

away  and  destroying  his  lambs,  geese,  poultry,  this  contrariety  of  conduct,  some  features  of  a 

&e.    The  common  way  to  catch  him  is  by  gins ;  fiimily  likeness  may  be  traced  between  the  &ther 

which  being  baited,  and  a  train  made  by  drawing  and  the  son.    We  find  in  both  a  certain  mascu- 

raw  flesh  across  in  his  usual  paths  or  haunts  to  line  vigor  of  character,  united  with  a  kind,  indul- 

the  gin,  it  proves  an  inducement  to  bring  him  gent,  and  affectionate  temper ;  political  activity 

to  the  place  of  destruction.    The  fox-  is  also  a  with  domestic  indolence ;  and  an  equal  ardor 

beast  of  chase,  and  is  taken  with  greyhounds,  in  public  enmities  and  private  friendships.  The 

terriers,  &c.    See  Huntimo.  more  pleasing  qualities  in  lord  Holland's  charac- 

Fox  (Charles  James),  an  illustrious  states-  ter  were  remarkably  displayed  towards  his  favo- 
man,  who  took  a  large  and  important  share  in  rite  boy,  whose  genius  he  had  sufficient  pene- 
all  the  public  business  of  the  Briti^  exnpire,  tration  very  eariy  to  discern.  To  its  growth  he 
from  1768  to  1806.  The  period  of  Mr.  Fox*s  is  reported  to  have  given  the  fullest  scope,  by 
political  life  was  filled  with  measures  of  such  freeing  him  from  every  species  of  restraint ; 
interest  and  magnitude  as  would  have  conferred  conversing  with  him  on  state  aQairs;  and,  at 
celebrity  on  a  meaner  agent ;  while  his  talents  times,  even  profiting  by  his  suggestions.  His 
were  so  considerable  as  to  exalt  and  dignify  even  mother  was  lady  Georgina  Caroline  Lennox,  sis- 
the  ordinary  course  of  affairs.  His  era  and  ter  to  the  late  duke  of  Kichmond,  through  whom 
character,  therefore,  mutually  aid  each  other's  he  inherited  the  blood,  and  even  the  features,  of 
immortality ;  and,  when  taken  together,  com-  the  royal  bouse  of  Stuart ;  but  in  character,  as 
mand  a  double  portion  of  that  historical  interest  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  he  bore  a  much 
which  either  of  them  would  have  separately  pos-  clpser  resemblance  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  atio- 
sessed.  Another  accessary  circumstance,  which  ther  of  his  royal  progenitors.  He  enjoyed  the  fiill 
serves  to  augment  his  natiual  and  intrinsic  claims  advantage  of  a  public  education,  having  been  sent 
to  fame,  was  the  distinguished  eminence  of  bis  to  Eton,  during  the  mastership  of  Dr.  Barnard, 
chief  political  opponent.  The  mind,  like  the  and  under  the  private  tuition  of  Dr.  Newcome, 
body,  13  generally  disposed  to  exert  no  more  of  the  late  primate  of  Ireland.  Pitt  spent  his  boy- 
its  power  than  the  occasion  requires ;  and,  fitmi  hood  at  nome,  and  it  is  amusing  to  remark  how 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  stimulus,  many  have  complete  a  contrast,  in  every  particular,  these 
allowed  their  intellectual  vigor  to  degenerate  by  illustrious  men  have  been  destined  to  exhibit  to 
maction,  and  its  extent  to  remain  unknown  both  the  world ;  since  they  even  assist  us  to  appreciate, 
to  others  and  themselves.  But  the  co-existence  in  minds  nearly  of  equal  force,  the  comparative 
and  competition  of  Fox  and  Pitt  tasked  the  facul-  benefits  of  public  and  pr.vate  education.     Fox, 
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by  mingliiig  with  society,  and  acting  in  that  little  the  same.    At  both  places  he  was  to  hriaUy 

world,  where  all  the  principles  and  passions,  supplied  with    money,   that   similar   supplies 

which  are  afterwards  to  operate  in  the  great  one,  became  necessary  to  the  companions  who  wished 

are  exercised  and  disciplined  on  a  narrow  scale,  to  keep  pace  with  him  in  his  amusements ;  and 

acquired,  together    with    literary    accomplish-  larger  sums  were,  about  that  period,  lisqued  at 

ments,  a  wider  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  gaming  table,  than  was  ever  previously  known 

human  conduct,  than  his  rival  ever  attained,  to  be  the  case,  either  at  school  or  college.    It  is 

There,  he  was  formed  to  that  companionable  reported  that  one  member  of  this  dissipated  circle 

cordiality ;  that  open  and  friend-making  benig-  demanded  of  another,  in  after  life,  a  debt  of 

nity ;  and  that  skill  to  manage,  to  attach,  and  to  £10,000,  which  had  been  contracted  while  they 

act  with  others,  which  distinguished  him  through  were  fellow  students.    And  .though  the  latter 

life ;  and  probably  also  to  that  love  of  dissipation  declared  that  he  never  believed  this  sum  to  have 

and  proftiseness,  which  can  be  indulged  only  in  been  seriously  staked,  yet  the  rate  of  the  frolic 

society.    In  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  were  seen  that  may  serve,  in  some  measure,  ai  a  standard  by 

sobriety  and  caution,  that  backwardness  and  re-  which  we  may  estimate  the  rate  of  their  play, 
serve,  that  deficiency  in  interestiugness,  attrac-        From  Oxford  Mr.    Fox,  according   to    the 

tion,  and  power  of  popular  captivation,  and  fashionable  plan  of  education,  set  out  on  a  tour 

perhaps  that  high  sense  of  his  own  sufficiency,  to  the  continent,  during  which  his  expenses 

which  are  too  often  the  effect  of  privacy  and  were  supplied  by  his  father  with  an  injudicious 

seclusion,  and  of  the  want  of  an  early  necessity  indulgence,  which  betrayed  him  into  habits  of 

to  conciliate  and  compare  ourselves  with  others,  unbounded  extravagance.    The  present  writer  is 

His  attachments,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  had  enabled  to  give  some  idea  of  the  prodigious  sums 

more  steadiness  than  enthusiasm;   his  manner  which  he  carelessly  squandered,  having  been 

was  more  unexceptionable  than  engaging ;  and  personally  informed  by  an  eminent  banker,  that 

his  conduct  more  guarded  by  discretion,  tham  the  in  the  house,  of  which  he  was  a  partner,  £100,000 

strength  of  his  passions  appeared  to  require,  had  been  paid,  by  lord  H's  order,  to  dischai^e 

Fox  passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  boy-  the  debts  contracted  by  his  son  before  he  was  of 

hood,  youth,  and  maturity,  with  that  change  of  age !  On  his  return  to  England,  and  at  the  age  of 

character  which  is  naturally  created  by  each ;  nineteen,  he  was  elected  into  parliament  for  Mid- 

but  Pitt,  like  the  northern  year,  in  which  sum-  hurst     Here  he  was  the  advocate,  under  the 

mer  commences  without  any  spring,  seemed  to  duke  of  Grafton,  and  afterwards  under  lord 

leap  at  once  from  in&npy  to  manhood,  without  North,  of  the  unpopular  proceedings  i^ainst 

any  intervening  period  of'^  adolescence.    Nature  Wilkes,  and  against  tne  liberty  of  the  press;  and 

had,  no  doubt,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  diffe-  drew  upon  himself  the  distinction  of  a  saicasa 

rence ;  but  what  nature  began  was  consummated  from  Junius.    As  his  talents  gave  him  early 

by  education.  importance,  he  was  placed,  in  1770,  on   the 

Though,  in  the  traditionary  history  of  Eton,  board  of  admiralty ;  and,  in  1772,  promoted  t» 

Mr.  Fox  is  better  remembered  for  his  extrava-  the  Treasury.    But  on  the  death  of  nis  father  in 

gances  than  for  his  literary  industry,  yet  he  by  no  1774,  finding  himself  possessed  not  only  of  a 

means   neglected  the  proper  business  of  the  patrimonial  independence,  but  perhaps  too  of 

place.    His  active  and  elastic  mind  found  no  more  freedom  of  action  than  he  bad  before  eo- 

enjoyment  in  idleness.    Dissipation  requires  fre-  joved,  he  attached  himself  to  the  opposition, 

quent  intervals :  and  every  pause  in  its  pursuit  WheUier  the  minister,  as  has  been  affirmed,  had 

was  occupied  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  disappointed  his  ambitious  solicitations,  or  was 

He  was  not  the  first  scholar  of  his  day,  but  cer-  himself  disappointed  with  Mr.  Fox's  support  in 

tainly,  parvo  intervallo  proximus.  As  a  specimen  some  favorite  design,  it  is  now  almost  impossible 

of  his  boyish  talents,  we  shall  quote  m>m  his  to  discover :  but,  on  the  12th  of  March,  a  new 

school  exercises  the  concluding  lines  of  his  commission  of  treasury  was  issued ;  in  which,  as 

address  to  the  dove : —  lord  North  laconically  informed  him,  his  name 

QnUcaeUtibiclaudetiter?  dam  Inmina  fallens  ^as  not  observable.    It  was  fortunate  for  hb 

Vana  virAm,  tcindis  tuta  sub  aatra  fogam.  future  consistency,  that  this  happened  before  be 

Sarit  unda  maris,  moveant  insana  tamoltos  had  been  called  upon  to  deliver  any  decided 

^uora,  et  evenas  condtet  Bums  aqaas.  opinion  on  the  controversy  with  America:  as  be 

Ta  fiigis  incoltiniis,  volucri  pcmicior  Euro,  was  thus  left  free  to  reprobate,  with  all  his  natural 

Carpis  et  aerias  inviolata  vias.  vehemence,  the  conduct' of  his  former  colleagues 

Gamilitas  no*t«  qaondam  temeraria  liagua  through   the   whole   of  that   unhappy    contest 

Indicib  prodit  multa  tacenda  levi :  Leagued  in  the  same  cause  with  Mr.  Burke,  his 

At  tibi  vox  nulla  est :  nee,  si  loquerens,  amons  .»««I»«»4:^«>  «..«.ki-^  u:^  :^^^w]:»4^i..*^.^»^:.^ 

Furta  Cyiheriaae  lingua  loqua?ur  avi..  -  penetraUon  e^bled  him  immediate  y  to  perceive 

Hoc  Venusipsa  vetat,  te  s«pit»xperta  fidelem,  and  justly  to  estimate  the  vast  mteUectoal  suoe- 

Usa  minUteriis  in  sua  furta  tuis :  "^rity  of  that  accomplished  senator.    Under  hi5 

Nempe  aiU  invecta  tuis,  tibi  semper  amores  tuition  he,  in  a  manner,  recommenced  and  new- 

Fidit  in  amplesus  Maitis  iinra  Venus.  modelled  his  political  studies ;   and   declared 

Nunc  qooque  (dilectam  docet  hoc  Cytheraa  vola«  afterwards  that, '  if  all  he  had  learned  from  other 

cnm)  sources  were  put  in  one  scale,  and  what  be 

Nunc  qnoque  amatori,  fida  oolumba^  fave.  had  been  taught  by  Burke  in  the  other,  the 

I,  pete  per  cobIos  nostram  festina  Susaanam»  latter  would  preponderate.'    The  brilHancy  of  his 

Sic  miW,  sic  Veneri  grata  futura  tu».  parliamentaiy  course,  during  the  American  war, 

From  Eton  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  where  was  attended  with  more  public  curiosity  than 

bis  associates  and  mode  of  life  continued  nearly  public  favor.    We  are  old  enough  to  remember 
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that  he  was  then  less  Calked  of  as  a  statesmau,  spicuous  exertion  was  on  the  19th  of  Febraary, 
who  could  occasionally  be  a  dissolute  wit,  than  1781,  when  he  was  highly  complimented  by  Mr. 
as  a  dissolute  wit  who  could  occasionally  be  a  Dundas,  then  opposing  him,  but  probably  fore- 
statesman.  Business  appeared  to  be  a  subordi-  seeing,  witli  his  usual  sagacity,  the  possibility  of 
nate  object  of  his  attention :  and  he  was  repre-  their  future  concurrence.  When  the  Shelbume 
sented  as  one  of  those  intellectual  prodigies,  in  administration  was  formed,  Mr.  Pitt  became 
whom  singular  extremes  were  united;  whose  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  having  thus 
powers  a  life  of  irregularity  could  neither  cloud  embraced  a  party,  which  Mr.  Fox  had  just  in- 
nor  enfeeble ;  and  who,  issuing  from  the  orgies  dignantly  abandoned,  an  opposition  began  be-> 
of  Brookes's,  or  the  squabbles  of  Newmarket,  tween  these  two  conspicuous  statesmen,  which 
could  drop,  as  if  accidently  into  the  senate,  and  never  ceased  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
astonish  the  world  by  unpremeditated  invectives.  As  the  latter  found  himself  now  embarked  in  the 
far  surpassing  the  eloquence  of  those  who  had  same  interest,  and  contendmg  on  the  same  side, 
devoted  their  days  and  nights  to  laborious  study,  with  his  former  opponent,  lord  North,  a  daily 
This  procured  him  universally  the  familiar  and  agreement  in  argument  began  to  blunt  the  remem- 
com^mionable  appellation  of  Charles  Fox,  and  brance  of  their  past  animosi^  A  cordial  alli- 
to  this  idol  of  the  sprightly  and  unscrupiUous,  ance,  indeed,  was  gradually  formed ;  and  they 
every  epigrammatic  sally,  every  gambling  aneo-  united  their  power,  to  accomplish  another  revo^ 
dote,  and  every  humorous  subterfuge  to  disarm  lution  in  the  cabinet.  From  tlie  number  and 
importuning  creditors  were  at  that  time  ascribed,  attachment  of  their  respective  adherents,  whom 
Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  whether  lord  Shelbume  had  not  thinned,  by  the  usual  ex- 
from  the  effect  of  time,  of  disgust  at  dissipation,  pedient  of  a  dissolution,  this  was  an  easy  achieve- 
orofconnectinghimselfwith  a  female  companion,  ment;  and,  on  April  1783,  the  new  allies  took 
which  render^  his  habits  more  domestic,  he  their  seat  on  the  treasury  bench,  Mr.  Fox  occu- 
seemed  to  apply  his  mind  more  assiduously  to  P3ring  his  former  office  of  foreign  secretary.  By 
public  affairs,  and  his  parliamentary  exertions  a  step  so  unexpected,  this  gentfeman  lost  a  portion 
increased  both  in  frequency  and  force.  In  No-  of  the  popular  fiavor,  which  he  never  afterwards 
vember,  1779,  in  a  debate  on  the  address,  having  recovered.  It  was  thought  an  indecent  violation 
used  some  expressions,  which  were  interpreted  and  public  mockery  of  his  previous  professions; 
by  Mr.  Adam  into  a  personal  insult,  he  was  induced  suspicionsof  the  apparent  simplicity  and 
challenged  by  that  gentleman;  and,  on  the  27th,  sincerity  of  his  conduct;  and  cherished  a  com- 
received  a  wound,  by  which  he  was  for  some  fortless  belief  that  the  attachments  and  aversions 
time  confined.  On  his  recovery,  however,  he  of  statesmen  are  always  guided  by  their  interest 
renewed  his  attacks  with  unabated  vigor.  and  convenience.      Its  defenders  pleaded  the 

The  ministry  *at  last,  beginning  to  give  way,  necessity  of  constituting  a  vigorous  govemment, 

his  ardor  increased  with  the  prospect  of  success ;  which  could  be  effected  by  no  other  means ;  but 

and  he  pressed  them  so  powerfully  and  uncea-  those  who  censured  it  were  more  numerous,  and 

singly  by  his  logical  invectives,  that,  in  March  seemed  only  on  the  watch  for  a  favorable  occa- 

1782,  they  were  driven  from  their  stations.  sion,  to  make  the  effects  of  their  censure  sab- 

On  the  arrangement  of  a  new  administration,  stantially  felt.      Such    an  occasion   was   soon 

the  office  generally  held  by  the  premier  was  presented,  by  the  first  business  of  national   im- 

given  to  the  marquis  of  Rockingham ;  but  Mr.  portance  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 

Fox,  and  lord  Shelbume,  the  secretaries  of  state,  coalition,  as  this  administration  was  significantly 

were  understood  to  be  the  efficient  ministers,  named.    It  was  a  plan  for  the  better  govern- 

The  cabinet  had  no  sooner  begun  their  delibera-  ment  of  India.    The  affairs  of  the  company  had, 

tions  for  restoring  peace,  than  a  considerable  under  their  own  uncontroled  direction,  ^len  into 

difference  of  opinion,  however,  was  found   to  gieat  disorder;  and  had   been  conducted  with 

exist,  particularly  wi^  regard  to  the  acknow-  such  disregard,  both  to  policy  and  justice,  as 

ledgraent  of  American  inoependence :  Mr.  Fox  was  extremely  hurtful,  not  merely  to  the  na- 

judging  that  it  should  be  made  without  delay  or  tional  interests  in  that  quarter  of  the  empire,  but 

solicitation,  and  the  States  afterwards  treated  to  those  of  the  mercantile  sovereign^  themselves, 

with,  as  an  independent  power ;  and  the  earl  of  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  go- 

Shelbume  that  it  should  be  granted  as  part  of  vernment  should  interfere ;  and  a  bill,  prepared, 

the  concessions,  necessary  to  purchase  peace,  as  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Burke,  was  brought  into 

On  the  1st  of  July,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  parliament  by  Mr.  Fox,  soon  after  its  meeting  in 

died,  and  Mr.  Fox,  foreseeing  that  he  would  be  the  end  of  1783.    By  tliis  bill,  the  rights  and 

outvoted  in  the  cabinet,  resigned  his  office.    Of  property  of  the  company,  and  the  management 

his  motives  for  this  step,  which  was  blamed  by  of  their  afiairs,  were  to  be  vested  in  a  board  o 

several  of  his  friends,  as  inexpedient  and  preci-  commissioners  named  by  the  legislature.    It  was 

pitate,  he  gave  a  full  account,  both  to  parlia-  certainly  a  bold,  direct,  and  unequivocal  mea- 

ment  and  to  the  electors  of  Westminster,  who  sure ;  and  was  supported  by  its  advocates  on  the 

liad  chosen  him  their  representative  in  1780.  plea  that  the  company,  having  become  insolvent, 

The  present  period  was  an  important  one,  on  were  disqualified  for  the  direction  of  their  own 

many  accounts,  to  Mr.  Fox ;  and  more  so  on  affairs,  and  that  no  palliative,  nothing  short  of  a 

none,  than  by  introducing  to  public  notice  his  radical  remedy,  could  be  of  any  avail.    The  ^us- 

future  antagonist,  Mr.  Pitt.     This  gentleman  picion,  however,  was  very  general  that  its  authors, 

took  his  seat,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  for  the  finding  themselves  neither  the  personal  fevorites 

i)Ciiougb  of  Appleby,  in  1780,  and  his  first  con-  of  the  crown,  nor  firmly  established  in  the^p- 
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probation  of  the  country,  wished  to  angment  ofwhidi  the  execution  fell  apon  the  proposes. 
their  strength  by  seizing  a  portion  of  the  execu-  Mr.  Fox  displayed  his  usual  ability,  and  aa  ai>. 
tive  power,  and  a  patronage  so  valuable  as  would  expected  extent  of  legal  erudition,  during  the 
soon  have  enabled  them  to  purchase  popular  course  of  this  trial,  which  lasted  seven  yean ; 
support.  Though  opposed  in  parliament,  as  a  and  began  now  to  acquire  that  graver  character, 
breach  of  faith  with  the  company,  and  as  creating  essential  to  the  abiding  influence  of  a  public 
an  imperium  in  imperio,  prejudicial  to  the  con-  man.  He  appears  to  have  divided  his  time  be- 
stitution,  the  bill  passed  the  lower  house :  but  tween  political  business  and  domestic  retirement, 
the  king,  if  we  may  credit  the  universal  whisper.  For  this  change  he  was  probably,  in  part,  in- 
being  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  his  ser-  debted  to  the  embarrassment  of  bis  afiairs,  and 
▼ants  possess  themselves  of  a  power  which  might  partly  lo  his  connexion  already  alluded  to,  with 
render  them  independent  of  his  prerogative,  a  lady  whom  he  is  supposed  privately  to  have 
communicated  his  apprehension  through  lord  married  in  1780.  He  is  likewise  said  to  have 
Thurlow  to  some  members  of  the  upper  house,  had  a  son,  though  not  by  this  lady,  oa  whom  he 
by  whose  influence  the  bill  was  rejected.  With  bestowed  an  affectionate  attention, 
the  failure  of  this  bill,  the  second  short  ad  minis-  In  tlie  summer  of  1788  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox 
tration  of  Mr.  Fox  unexpectedly  expired :  and  made  an  excursion  to  the  Continent,  and  were 
though  still  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  com-  enjoying  the  charms  of  Switzerland,  when  he  was 
mons,  by  the  mmily  interest  of  the  highest  and  recalled  by  notice  of  the  king's  indisposition, 
wealthiest  nobles,  and  by  associates  of  the  most  and  travelled  with  a  rapidity  which  evinced  the 
splendid  and  diversifled  genius,  he  was  forced  ardor  of  his  expectations  on  this  occasion.  On 
by  the  union  of  royal  and  popular  displeasure,  his  arrival,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
to  retire  into  an  opposition,  which  he  subse-  parliament,  he  found  a  doctrine  prepared  by  his 
quently  continued  to  direct  for  more  than  twenty  party  for  its  promulgation  and  support,  which  we 
years.  think  would  scarcely  have  suggested  itself  lo  his 

To  assume  the  reins  of  government,  in  defl-  own  mind ;  but  which  he  adopted  with  that  in- 
ance  of  such  an  opposition,  required  a  character  dolent  fsicility,  and  at  the  same  time  with  that 
of  no  ordinary  force.  Such  a  one,  however,  was  zeal,  which,  from  constitutional  tempenment, 
found  in  Mr.  Pitt,  who  immediately  succeeded  to  were  equally  natural  te  him.  This  was,  that 
the  premiership,  and  who,  contrary,  as  it  was  there  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  right,  on 
contended,  to  the  spirit,  though  not  to  the  letter,  the  incapacity  of  the  king  being  declared,  to  a>- 
of  the  constitution,  maintained  his  place,  in  con-  sume  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  in  the 
tradiction  to  the  will  of  the  commons,  expressed  same  way  as  if  the  crown  had  actuaUy  demised, 
by  repeated  reprehensory  votes.  But  as  the  na-  On  the  statement  of  this  proposition,  Mr.  Pitt 
tional  business  could  not  proceed,  under  such  having  whispered  to  a  friend  that  he  would  now 
circumstances,  and  as  Mr.  Pitt  relied  securely  unwhig  his  opponent  for  ever,  instantly  seized 
on  the  fetvor  of  the  people,  parliament  was  di»«  the  more  constitutional  ground  of  asserting  that, 
solved  in  March  1784.  At  the  general  election,  in  a  case  so  unprecedented  and  unprovided  for, 
Mr.  Fox,  standing  again  for  Westminster,  had  to  it  belonged  solely  to  parliament  to  decide  upon 
combat  the  whole  influence  of  government,  over  the  means  by  which  the  deficient  part  of  the 
which,  however,  after  a  tumultuous  contest,  and  legislature  should  be  supplied.  Mr.  Fox  imme- 
tedious  scrutiny,  he  finally  prevailed.  During  the  diately  perceived,  from  the  general  opinion, 
time  when  the  issueof  the  election  was  undecided,  both  within  and  without  the  house,  that  he  had 
he  sat  for  the  borouglis  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,    advanced  with  too  much  impetuosity,  and  was 

For  some  years  after,  the  history  of  his  poll-  obliged,  next  day,  to  declare,  that,  though  the 
tical  life  must  chiefly  be  traced  by  tlie  measures  existence  of  this  right  was  not  retracted,  its  as- 
which  he  resisted.  The  first  of  these  was  the  sertion  at  present  should  be  waived.  Bat  Pitt 
new  India  bill,  by  which  the  property  and  con-  would  not  suffer  him  to  escape,  without  taking 
cems  of  the  company  were  left  in  their  own  farther  advantage  of  his  error ;  and,  on  the  I5lh 
hands,  but  their  appointments  to  office  subjected  of  December,  brought  the  question  to  a  debate, 
to  the  control  ana  correction  of  a  board,  to  be  at  which  the  narrator  haH  the  felicity  of  being 
named  by  the  crown.  This  plan  differed  little,  present,  and  of  thus  seeing  the  powers  of  the 
in  some  points,  from  that  of  Mr.  Fox ;  but,  in  two  greatest  men  of  his  age  fairly  matched  and 
form,  was  more  palateable  both  to  the  company  fully  exerted.  Seldom  indeed  has  such  a  con- 
and  the  public ;  and  was  certainly  exempted  from  test  been  presented  to  the  world ;  whether  we 
the  chaige  of  a  tendency  to  give  undue  prepon-  consider  the  splendid  theatre  in  which  it  was 
derance  to  any  particular  party.  Mr.  Fox  also,  exhibited — the  importance  of  its  consequences — 
during  1785  and  1786,  opposed  the  propositions  the  greatness  and  novelW  of  the  subject — the 
for  regulating  trade  with  Ireland,  and  the  treaty  eminence  and  equality  of  ue  combatants— or  the 
of  commerce  concluded  with  France :  but  ex-  numbers  whose  eyes  were  anxiously  fixed  on  its 
pressed,  with  a  candor  which  does  him  the    result. 

highest  honor,  his  approbation  of  the  measures  pur-  In  Mr.  Pitt,  who  opened  the  discussion,  and 
sued  by  the  ministry  in  1787,  for  re-establishing  whose  mind  wa&  elevated  by  the  popularity  of 
the  Stadtholder,  and  destroying  the  French  ascen-  his  cause,  were  to  be  admired  the  clearness  and 
dancy  in  Holland.  But  the  attention  of  Mr.  Fox  precision  with  which  he  stated  the  principles  of 
and  his  colleagues  in  opposition,  was  now,  and  the  constitution ;  the  extent  and  exactness  of  his 
for  some  succeeding  years,  principally  directed  historical  knowledge ;  the  luminous  arrange- 
to  Uie  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  a  measure  ment,  the  consecutive  relation,  and  the  increasing 
wnlch  was  acquiesced  in  by  administration,  but    force  of  his  arguments^  the  aptness  and  beanty 
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of  his  illustrations;  the  classical  purity  of  his  poignancy  delighted  the  violent,  in  every  rank 
expression ;    the  stately  richness  and  ma^ifi-  as  much  as  the  graver  and  more  solemn  repre- 
cent  swell  of  his  periods;  the  distinct  and  sylU-  hensions  of  Pitt  were  applauded  by  the  lofty, 
bic  emphasis  of  his  articulation ;  the  mellow  and  Better  stored  than  his  rival  with  general  know- 
majestic  sublimity  of  his  tones;  the  dignified  ledge,  and  practised  in  the  compression  of  his 
energy,  and  commanding  animation  of  his  man-  thoughts  into  verse,  Fox  was  richer  in  allusion, 
ner;  and   the  disciplined  co-operation  of  all  wider  in  his  range  of  analogy,  and  more  able  to 
these  concentrated  powers,  to  overwhelm  the  give  power  to  his  sarcasms,  by  drawing  them  to 
mind  with  complete  and  permanent  conviction,  a  focus.    On  the  present  occasion,  almost  every 
Mr.  Fox,  on  tne  other  hand,  was  no  less  dis-  sentence  was  a  stinging  epigram,  and,  like  a 
tingaished  for  the  masterly  skill  with  which  he  Parthian,  he  inflicted  the  severest  wounds  while 
repaired  by  eloquence  the  faults  of  indiscretion ;  be  retired.    In  Fox  all  the  parts  were  separately 
and  for  appearing  with  as  much  splendor,   in  excellent,  though  ungraced  by  formal  connexion, 
managing  a  retr^t  from  aukward  and  imprac-  In  Pitt  the  happy  connexion  gave  artificial  ex- 
ticable  ground,  as  his  rival  in  conducting  an  cellence   to  tne   parts.      Fox   charmed  by  a 
attack  under  every  propitious  circumstance.   By  caustic  brevity ;   Pitt  by  a  finished  rotundity, 
rising  late,  he  gave  himself  credit  for  having  ^  Densior  ille,   hie  copiosior :    illi  nihil  adjici 
wished  to  decline  a  contest,  which  his  previous  potuit,  huic  nihil  detrani.'    Their  exertions  con- 
explanation  had  rendered  unnecessary,  and  of  tinned    equally    brilliant    and    characteristic, 
being  forced  up  only  by  the  wretched  and  pro-  during  the  further  progress  of  the  regency  bill, 
voking  sophistry  of  nis  opponent.    Adopting  a  which  was  rejected  in  the  upper  house  on  the 
looseness  of  method,  whicn  seemed  excusable,  king's  recovery.    In  this  aflair,  the  adherents  of 
when  Uius  starting  under  an  involuntary  impulse  Fox  applauded  his  reverence  for  the  monarchical 
into  the  debate,  he  began,  not  with  the  first,  nor  principles  of  the  constitution ;  and  those  of  Pitt 
the  last,  but  with  the  weakest  and  most  ques-  nis  respect  for  the  supremacy  of  parliament.    It 
tionable  of  the  opposite  positions,  exposing  its  was,  however,  triumphantly  observed  by  those 
absurdity,  stating  it  in  a  variety  of  ridiculous  who  disbelieve  the  existence  of  political  integrity, 
shapes,  challenging  a  vote  upon  it  under  these  that  the  personal  interest  of  each  was  on  the 
corrected  statements,  and  artfiiUy  passing,  with  side  which  he  embraced :  and  it  may  be  pre- 
slighter  notice,  or  with  a  happy  sarcasm,  all  that  sumed,  without  any  harsh  impeachment  of  their 
was  more  invulnerable.     With  a  repetition  of  sincerity,  that  they,  like  other  men,  were  partly 
his  departure  from  the  claim  of  right,  ne  had  the  influenced  by  this  coincidence.    Quod  volumus, 
address  to  blend  the  best  arguments  for  its  truth ;  says  Tacitus,  &cile  credimus. 
and  to  discuss  every  part  of  the  subject,  in  an        In  1791  the  powerful  remonstrances  of  Mr. 
argument  against  the  propriety  of  the  discussion.  Fox  prevented  a  war  with  Russia,  to  which  the 
Confounding,  with  imperceptible  subtlety,  the  minister  was  disposed,  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
question  of  superior  pretension  with  that  of  ab-  ing  the  aggrandisement  of  that  extensive  empire; 
solute  right,  and  giving  the  mind,  by  his  vehe-  and,  by  preserving  Turkey  still  formidable  on 
mence,  no  time  to  make  the  distinction,  he  hur-  her  southern  frontier,  to  counteract  any  design, 
ried  it  on  to  a  belief  that  Pitt  had  mistaken  the  she  might  afterwards  entertain,  of  making  new 
nature  of  the  constitution,  and  had  uttered  sen-  aggressions  towards  the  west    The  danger  of 
timents  the  most  indecent,  and  offensive,  if  not  Poland  was,  we  believe,  not  specified  in  the  dis- 
actually  seditious.     We  felt  our  ideas,  as  if  cussion,  because  that  kingdom  had  not  been  par- 
under  the  influence  of  sorcery,  become  dim  and  ticularly  threatened ;  but  we  know,  on  the  oest 
confused,  by  a  change  in  the  position  of  their  authority,  confirmed  by  the  distinct  declaration 
objects,  and  by  the  intervention  of  new  ones;  of  Mr.  Dundas  on  the  13th  of  December,  1792, 
seemingly  as  substantial  as  those  which  they  that  it  was  what  chiefly  influenced  the  minister 
eclipsed.    We  were  conscious,  for  the  moment,  in  proposing  an  armed  interference.    From  this 
of  two  co-existent,  yet  contTiidictory,  impressions;  aflair  we  may  learn  the  shortness  of  political 
a  conviction  of  Pitt's  doctrine,  and  astonishment  foresight.    Mr.  Fox,  by  preventing  the  embar- 
that  it  could  have  been  produced,  by  arguments  raiment  of  Russia,  promoted  the  final  partition 
so  false,  so  absurd,  ana  so  detestable.    Decep-  of  Poland,  an  event  which  took  place  almost 
tion,  we  knew,  must  somewhere  have  existed,  immediately  after,  and  which  he  never  ceased  to 
but  we  were  unable  to  detect  it,  while  undulating  deplore:  while,  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  indulged 
on  the  line  between  two  parallel  but  contrary  in  nis  project,  he  would  have  weakened,  with  a 
currents.    In  his  satire,  Pitt  kept  at  a  dignified  view  to  maintain  the  balance  of  Europe,  that 
distance  from  his  adversary,  seldom  applying  power  which,  with  the  same  view,  it  soon  necame 
harsh  or  contemptuous  epithefs  to  his  reasonmgs,  nis  object  to  strengthen  to  the  utmost, 
but  contenting  himself  with  showing  what  they       The  French  revolution  had  now  taken  place, 
deserved  by  their  refutation  ;   and  contriving,  and  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1790,  pro- 
-with  a  proud  forbearance  from  personal  severity,  nounced   its  unqualified  panegyric,    declaring 
not  as  unworthy  of  his  opponents,  but  of  him-  that  this  event  was  '  the  most  glorious  effort  cm 
self,  to  involve  in  general   remarks  the  most  human  wisdom,  for  the  promotion  of  human 
galling  censure  of  their  principles.    Fox,  on  the  happiness ;'  Mr.  Burke,  if  not  more  wisely,  more 
contrary,  grappled  closely  and  familiarly  with  warily  remarked,  '  I  do  not  rejoice  to  hear  that 
his  foe  ;  frequently  introducing  with  objurgatory  men  may  do  what  they  please,  untess  I  know 
epithets  the  argument  by  which  they  were  to  be  what  it  pleases  them  to  do  *    On  this  topic  Mr. 
justifled.    For  this  he  was  peculiarly  qualified.  Tot  had  ultimately  the  disappointment  of  draw 
bv  his  concise  and  pointed  style ;  of  which  the  ing  on  himself  the  bitter  censure  of  his  fnend 
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and  preceptor^  Mr.  Burke,  and  it  terminated,  on  were  some  of  those  who  had  recently  quitted  his 
the  next  mention  of  ^  the  subject  (5th  of  May,  party,  but  still  retained  their  attachment  to  his 
1791),  in  a  total  breaclL  This  event,  by  which  person;  and  who  thus  gave  the  most  unequivo- 
Fox  was  affected  even  to  tears,  formed  a  crisis  of  cal  testimony  of  its  constancy  and  warmth, 
no  small  importance  in  the  history  of  his  life.  It  is  unecessary  to  follow  Mr.  Fox  through  the 
Having  withstood  all  the  endeavours  that  were  detail  of  his  parliamentary  conduct,  which  con- 
privately  made  by  Burke  to  bring  him  over  to  sisted  in  a  regular  condemnation  of  the  war,  and 
his  opinions,  having  even  undergone  the  mor-  in  combating  the  measures  by  which  it  was  con« 
tification  of  hearing  that  gentleman  publicly  re-  ,  ducted.  In  the  course  of  these  discussions,  he 
nounce  hisfriendship,he  seemed,  after  so  painiiil  seemed  uniformly  to  act  on  a  conviction  that 
a  sacrifice,  to-  breathe  more  freely,  and  to  feel  the  war,  having  originated  from  no  call  for  self- 
more  at  liberty  to  patronise  and  protect  the  ad-  defence,  but  from  the  folly  or  ambition  of  the 
vocates  of  reform,  even  those  whose  regard  for  minister,  might  be  terminated  at  his  discretion ; 
the  constitution  was  thought  at  least  equivocal,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that,  under  this  con- 
In  1792,  when  the  French  Jacobins  had  de-  viction,  he  lavished  the  charges  of  weakness, 
stroyed  the  monarchy,  and  were  gaining  import-  infatuation,  and  profligacy,  against  one  who  per- 
ance  by  foreign  conquests,  the  zeal  of  their  British  sisted  in  a  criminality  so  desolating  and  destruc- 
imitatorskeptexactpacewith  their  success;  and  tive.  We  are  surprised,  however,  that  the 
after  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  a  deep  anxiety  for  opinion  which  he  entertained,  at  the  commence- 
the  public  safety  was  excited,  by  the  boldness  of  meot  of  the  contest,  should  not  have  been 
their  language,  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  corrected  by  the  conduct  of  the  French  during  its 
avowed  their  immediate  expectation  of  a  new  progress ;  a  conduct  too  plainly  evincing  that 
order  of  things.  They  acted,  in  short,  precisely  the  lust  of  dominion,  the  restlessness  of  foreign 
as  the  insurgents  in  France  at  the  commence-  intrigue,  and  the  insolence  of  national  vanity,  by 
ment  of  the  revolution.  About  this  period  the  which  they  had  been  actuated  for  a  century  and 
eyes  of  all  men  were  anxiously  turned  on  Mr.  a  half,  were  rather  increased  than  abated,  by 
Fox :  those  who,  to  preserve  the  constitution,  such  a  change  in  their  institutions,  as  gave  the 
clung  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  hoping  that  popular  sentiment  a  freer  expression,  and  more 
in  the  moment  of  danger  he  would  suspend  po-  efficient  sway.  In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Fox's 
litical  hostility,  and  support  their  measures ;  and  life,  he  appeared  to  tliink  that,  if  these  vices,  so 
those  who  wished  to  imitate  the  example  of  pernicious  to  Europe,  could  not  be  restrained 
France,  eagerly  expecting  that  he  would  throw  oy  physical  coercion,  no  other  means,  no  expe- 
ofT  all  reserve,  ana  openly  take  his  station  at  dients  of  policy,  management,  or  conciliation 
their  head.  lie  declared  against  the  former,  could  be  of  any  avail :  and  the  cause  is  not  very 
but  by  no  means  in  favor  of  the  latter.  It  com-  apparent,  why,  in  1796,  confidence  in  the  justice 
monly  happens,  however,  that  those  who  con-  and  amity  of*^  France  should  have  been  the  &* 
tend  against  the  same  foe  are  supposed  to  be  vorite  recommendation  of  one,  who,  ten  years 
friends :  and  as  he  united  with  the  second  party  before,  made  the  speeches,  from  which  the  fol- 
io condemning  the  first,  their  agreement  being  lowing  passages  are  extracted.  In  1786  Mr. 
public,  and  their  difierence  less  attended  to,  he  Fox,  whue  strenuously  opposing  the  commercial 
was  very  generally  involved  with  them  in  the  treaty,  afler  he  had  dwelt  on  the  danger  of  cul- 
cUarge  of  ^publican  or  revolutionary  views.  To  tivating  the  friendship  of  a  power,  so  hostile  to 
obviate  the  t:tTecL>^  of  this  charge  on  his  consti-  Britain,  added,  '  that  he  mignt  possibly  be  mi»- 
tuents,  he  joiuei  the  Association  of  St.  George's  represented,  as  a  man  prepossessed  by  vulgar  and 

f>urish,  in  defence  of  the  constitution,  and  pub-  illiberal  prejudices.    But,  be  that  as  it  might, 

ished  a  Letter  to  the  N^'estminster  Electors,  ex-  he  could  not  easily  forget,  that  those  prejudices 

plaining  and  vindicating  the  part  which  he  had  had  been  productive  of  no  ill  consequences  to 

acted.     The  composition    of    this  letter  was  tiiis  country,  and  that  the  wars,  in  which  they 

generally  admired.  had  engaged  us,  had  contributed  more  than  any 

On  the  1st  of  December,  ministers  began  to  other  circumstance  to  make  us  great  and  glori- 

arm  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  in-  ous.    He  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  present 

surrection  at  home,    and   repelling  aggression  ministers  as  resembling  that  of  the  tory  aominis- 

abroad:  and  on  the  10th,  when  parliament  met,  tration  of  queen  Anne,  who  had  endeavoured  to 

Mr.  Fox  took  the  lead  in  condemning  their  con-  represent  all  apprehensions  of  the  inordinate 

duct ;  but  had  the  mortification  of  finding  him-  power    of  France  as    a  bugbear. — ^France,   he 

self  bereaved  of  his  usual  support.    Many  of  his  maintained,  was  the  inveterate  and  unalterable 

oldest  friends,  and  almost  all  the  new  ones  whom  enemy  of  Great  Britain.    No  ties  of  affection  or 

he  had  gained  by  his  coalition,  partaking  of  the  mutual  interest  could  possibly  eradicate  what 

general  alarm,  gave  their  concurrence  to  the  pre-  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  her  constitution.    Was 

cautionary  steps  adopted  by  the  minister.  not  her  whole  conduct  to  this  country  an  unwea- 

In  1794  the  duke  of  Portland,  and  others  of  ried  and  systematical  series  of  measures  distin- 

Mr.  Fox*s  former  adherents,  who  had  separated  guished  either  by  their  sinister  intrigue,  or  their 

from  him  partially  in  1792,  completed  their  se-  declared  hostility?    The  incessant  object  of  her 

paration  by  the  acceptance  of  offices.    About  the  ambition  vras  universal  monarchy,  and  it  was 

same  period  a  number  of  his  friends,  considering  from  ns  she  feared  to  be  traversed  in  her  pursuit, 

with  regret  the  lowness  of  his  circumstances.  From  us  alone  did  the  other  powers  of  Europe 

made  a  private  subscription   for  the  purpose  hope  for  protection,  to  maintain  that  balance  of 

of  providing  him  with  a  comfortable  annuity,  power,  which   could   preserve  their  respective 

Among  the  chief  contributors   to  this  design  liberties  from  her  incroachments. — He  would 
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acqait  the  first  miniiter  from  the  charge  he  was    method  by  which  the  royal  displeasure  could  be 
now  going  to  make :  hut  he  believed  Siere  were    signified. 

men  in  this  country,  so  lost  to  the  memory  of  its        la  March  1801,  Mr.  Addington  having  become 
former  greatness,  so  sunk  in  their  own  base  de-    minister,  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France 
spondency,  as  to  think  it  right  for  us,  diminished    were  signed  in   September,  and  a    definitive 
as  our  splendor  was,  to  seize  the  earliest  oppor-    treaty,  in   March  1802.     During  a  debate  on 
tunityofmaking  terms  with  our  rising  neighbour,    this  event,  Mr.  Fox  gave  oifence  to  some,  by 
of  forming  an  intimate  connexion  with  her,  and    letting  exultation  in  his  foresight  of  the  issue  of 
by  that  means  artfully  securing  her  favor  and    the  war  hurry  him  into  a  declaration,  that  he 
protection.'    When  we  read  these  sentences,  we    *  rejoiced  in  the  peace,  because  its  terms  were 
seem  to  be  looking  at  a  picture  in  a  mirrori    glorious  to  France.*    If  he  thought  the  object  of 
where  the  sides  change  places.  We  can  scarcely    the  war  unjust,  a  high-strained  and  stoical  mo- 
help  believing  them  to  be  some  of  those  pro-    rality  miglit  lead  him  to  triumph  in  its  failure, 
nounced  by  ritt,  and  indignantly  rebuked  by    though  this  country  was  the  sunerer.  But,  since 
Fox,  during  the  war  of  1793  :  and  the  consist-    few  can  keep  pace  with  a  sentiment  so  exalted, 
ency  of  their  author  can  be  maintained,  only  by    it  would  certainly  have  been  more  congenial  to 
proving,  that  the  principles,  the  policy,  and  the    the  general  feeling,  had  this  romantic  sense  of 
practices  of  the  French  were  by  that  time  re-    political  justice  been  subdued  by  tlie  infirmity  of 
vened;  a  task  which  in  the  &ce  of  facts,  we    filial  partiality,  even  for  a  mistaken  or  misgui- 
dare  not  attempt    We  are  far,  however,  from    ded  country.    About  this  time  Mr.  Fox  lost  a 
admitting,  that  this  inconsistency,  of  which  we    valued  friend  and  powerful  supporter,  in  Francis 
believe  Mr.  Fox  to  have  been  wholly  unconsci-    duke  of  Bedford,  and  on  the  next  meeting  of 
ous,  proceeded  from  any  unworthy  motive,  or    parliament,  pronounced  a  Eulogy  on  his  virtues, 
that  he  ever  uttered,  what  he  did  not,  at  the  mo-    which,  for  eloquence  and  pathos,  might  have 
ment,  think.    The  eagerness  of  his  piuty  attach-    done  honor  to  Pericles. 

ments  and  aversions,  operating  on  his  sensibility  No  sooner  had  access  to  France  been  facilitated 
and  imagination,  often  impeded  the  movements  by  peace,  than  Fox  repaired  to  Paris,  and  was 
of  his  comprehensive  and  philosophical  mind,  honored  with  the  public  and  particular  notice  of 
It  made  him  see  things,  as  he  wished  to  see  Buonaparte.  Soon  after  his  return,  the  offensive 
them,  in  order  that  he  might  draw  from  them  measures  of  France,  and  particularly  her  insist- 
topics  of  accusation.  Disgusted  at  length  with  ing  on  our  instant  performance  of  a  contract,  of 
a  tiresome  and  unavailing  opposition,  Mr.  Fox,  which  her  own  stipulations  were  to  remain  un- 
in  1797,  took  the  resolution  of  discontinuing  his  performed,  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
attendance;  and  Uie  loss  of  popularity  which  he  This  Mr.  Fox  resisted,  and  his  opposition  can 
incurred  by  this  proceeeaing  was  increased,  be  imputed  to  no  sinister  motive;  when  we  con-  . 
during  the  mutiny  ot  the  fleet,  in  1797,  by  his  fore-  sider  that  his  great  opponent  was  no  longer 
ing  a  parliamentary  discussion  of  the  subject  (for  minister,  and  that  the  power  of  Mr.  Addington 
he  bad  at  this  time  renewed  his  attendance)  and  by  was  likely  to  be  more  precarious  in  war  than  hi 
seizing  an  opportimity  to  impute  the  evil  to  his    peace. 

antagonists,  at  the  risk  of  exasperating  and  pro-        Mr.  Addington  remained  in  office  for  a  year 
longing  it  to  the  country.  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  but  Mr.  Pitt 

Mr.  Fox,  during  his  secession,  and  in  the  at  length  in  May,  1804,  concurred  with  our  states- 
recesses  of  parliament  when  he  attended,  resided  man  in  censuring  the  feebleness  of  administra- 
much  at  St.  Ann*s  Hill,  a  pleasing  retreat  near  tion.  Encouraged  by  this  unusual  agreement,  a 
Chertsey,  where  he  indulged  himself  in  pursuits  number  of  their  friends,  who  had  no  other  object 
of  rural  or  classical  elegance.  Devoting  part  of  than  to  secure  to  the  country,  at  an  hour  of  unex- 
tbe  day  to  study,  as  we  have  been  informed  was  ampled  danger,  the  union  and  exertion  of  all 
his  custom  through  life,  he  about  this  time  began  the  ability  it  possessed,  strongly  urged  the  for- 
a  reperusal  of  the  best  Greek  vrriters.  About  mation  of  a  cabinet  including  both  of  these  fa- 
this  time,  also,  he  projected  a  history  of  the  early  vorite  statesmen,  and  they  are  said  to  have  signi- 
^  part  of  the  reign  of  James  XL,  which  he  did  not  fied  their  willingness  to  act  together.  Mr.  Pitt 
'  five  to  complete.  In  1798  Mr.  Fox  having  at  a  accordingly  proposed  this  plan  to  the  king,  but 
numerous  meeting  of  the  Whig  club,  proposed  finding  his  majesty  averse  from  employing  Mr. 
for  a  toast  *  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Fox,  and  feeling  himself  under  no  engagement, 
England,'  a  certain  disrespect  which  this  seemed  on  account  of  this  aversion,  to  forego  his  own 
to  imply  towards  the  actual  sovereign  made  the  pretensions  to  serve  his  country,  he  yielded  to 
latter  strike  his  name  from  the  list  of  his  Privy  the  royal  pleasure,  and  again  accepted  of  his 
Counsellors.    We  are  too  litde  versed  in  the    former  offices. 

rules  of  ministerial  discipline,  to  judge  of  the  Soon  after  this  great  minister  found  himself 
propriety  of  this  punishment.  It  was  probably  again  established  in  power,  he  bent  all  his  en- 
not  much  felt ;  for  the  consequence  which  Fox  deavours  to  form  a  third  coalition  of  the  conti- 
enjoved  was  of  a  species  not  to  be  impaired  by  nental  powers  against  France,  a  measure  which 
the  urowns  of  a  court ;  and  he  would,  as  usually  Mr.  Fox  condemned,  from  the  despair  which  he 
happens,  become  more  wedded  to  tenets,  which  entertained  of  its  success.  His  predictions,  in 
had' exposed  him  to  what  he  would  term  minis-  the  present  case,  unfortunately  received  almost 
terial  persecution,  and  to  associates  who,  having  instant  completion ;  for  the  war,  which  began 
applauded  the  fault,  would  think  him  honored  on  the  8th  October  1805,  vras  terminated,  in  leas 
by  the  censure.  But  it  was  perhaps  the  only  than  two  months,  by  the  total  discomfiture  of  tho 
Vol.  IX.  2L 
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allies.    The  health  of  Mr.  PHt  was  at  this  time  generous  preference  osoally  diiectMl  to  the  moie 
declining^  and  the  force  of  his  disease  was  pro-  obscure  members  of  the  company.    Hie  simplU 
bably  augmented  by  disappointment  and  chagrin  city  of  his  manners  was  (ar  nom  excluding  toat 
at  the  immediate  failure  ot  a  scheme,  from  which  perfect  urbanity  and  amenity  which  flowed  MiU 
he  had  formed  considerable  expectations.    He  more  £rom  the  mildness  of  his  nature  than  from 
died  on  the  33rd  January  1806 ;  and,  like  Aria-  similar  intercourse  with  the  most  polished  ao> 
tides,  who  had  been  treasurer  of  confederated  ciety  in  Europe.    His  oonrersationy  where  it  was 
Greece  during  the  lavishment  of  a  long  and  not  repressea  by  modesty  or  indolence,  wis  de- 
expensive  war,  did  not  leave  money  sufficient  to  lightful.    The  pleasantry  perhaps  of  no  man  of 
pay  his  debts,  or  the  expenses  of  his  funeral.  wit  had  so  unlabored  an  sippeaiance.    It  seemed 
Immediately  after  this  event,  Mr.  Fox  and  rather  to  escape  from  his  mind  than  to  be  pio- 
lord  Grenville,  with  their  respective  friends,  duced  by  it.    He  had  lived  in  the  most  intimate 
were  called  into  office,  the  former  acain  holding  terms  with  all  his  contemporaries,  dtstingaislied 
the  seals  of  foreign   secretary,  and  much  was  by  wit,  politeness,  or  philosophy,  or  leaning,  or 
expected  by  their  friends  from  an  administration  the  talents  of  public  lite.    In  the  course  of  thirty 
supported  by  such  a  weight  of  senatorial  talents,  years  he  had  known  almost  every  man  in  Europe 
and  family  influence.    J^  Mr.  Fox  had  strongly  whose  intercourse  oould  strengthen  or  enlighten 
and  uniformly  recommended  peace,  it  was  na-  or  polish  the  mind.     His  own  literature  was 
tural  that  he  should  lose  no  time  in  accomplish-  various  and  elegant.     In  classical  erudition, 
ing  his  favorite  object.    He  accordingly  seized  a  which  by  the  custom  of  England  is  more  par- 
singular  occasion,  suspected  by  some  to  have  ticularly  called  learning,  he  was  inferior  to  few 
been  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  subtlety  and  professed  scholars.    Like  all  men  of  genius,  he 
shrewdness  of  Tallevrand,  to  engage  in  a  private  delighted  to  take  refuge  in  poetry,  from  the  vul- 
correspondence  with  that  minister,  which  gradu-  garity  and  irritation  of  business.      His  own 
ally  terminated  in  a  public  negociation.    The  verses  were  easy  and  pleasing,  and  might  hate 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  another  object  claimed  no  low  place  among  those  which  the 
for  which  he  had  strenuously  contended,  and  to  French  call  vers  de  society.    The  poetical  chs- 
this  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  obtaining  the  full  racter  of  his  mind  was  displayed  in  his  extn- 
and  final  consent  of^parliament.    So  fer  was  he,  ordinary  partiality  for  the  poetry  of  the  two  most 
however,  from  SHCceeding  in  his  pacific  measures,  poetical  nations,  or  at  least  languages,  of  the 
that,  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  accession  to  West,  those  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Italians, 
office,  he  found  himself  constrained  to  extend  He  disliked  political  conversation,  and  nevei 
h^8tilities  to  Prussia,  who  had  taken  forcible  willingly  took  any  part  in  iL    To  speak  of  him 
possession  of  Hanover ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  justly,  as  an  orator,  would  require  a  long  essav. 
negociation  at  Paris,  he  had  the  mortification  to  Every  where  natural,  he  carried  into  publie 
discover  that  France  was  not  actuated  by  that  something  of  that  simple  and  negligent  exterior 
desire  of  peace,  and  that  readiness  to  treat  on  which  belonged  to  him  in  private.— When  he 
fair  and  equal  terms,  for  which  he  had  always  began  to  speak,  a  common  obiserwer  would  have 
given  her  credit.    But,  though  he  saw  the  nego-  thought  him  awkward :  and  even  a  consummate 
ciation  assume  a  hopeless  aspect,  he  was  not  de-  judge  could  only  have  been  struck  witii  die  ei- 
atined  to  outlive  its  actual  rupture.  (]^uisite  justness  of  his  ideas,  and  the  transperoit 
In  the  middle  of  June  he  made  his  last  ap-  simplicity  of  his  manners.    But  no  sooner  had 
pearance  in  parliament,  being  immediately  after  he  spoken  for  some  time,  than  he  was  changed 
confined  by  a  dropsical  complaint,  the  progress  into  another  being.    He  forgot  himself  and  everf 
of  which  was  too  rapid  for  medical  aid  to  resist,  thing  around  him.  He  thou^^htonly  of  his  sabjea 
Towards  the  end  of  August  he  was  with  difficulty  His  genius  warmed  and  kindM,  aa  he  went  on. 
removed  to  the  villa  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  He  darted  fire  luto  his  audience.    Torrents  of 
at  Chiswick,  where,  undergoing  repeated  opera-  impetuous  and  irresistible  eloquence  swept  aloag 
tions,  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  13th  September,  their  feelings  and  conviction. — He  cerlamlypo*' 
having  lived  exactly  fifty-seven  years  and  eight  sessed  above  all  modems  that  union  of  reason, 
mont&s.    His  last  words,  addressed  to  his  ne-  simplicity,  and  vehemence,  which  formed  the 
phew  and  others,  who  were  around  him,  are  re-  Prince  of  Orators.    He  was  the  most  Demos- 
ported  to  have  been, '  I  die  happy,  but  I  piw  thenean  speaker  since  Demosthenes.    *■  I  koew 
you.'    He  was  buried  on  the  lOth  October,  with  him,'  says  Mr.  Buike,  in  a  pamphlet  writtee 
a  magnificent  attendance  of  illustrious  mourners,  after  their  unhappy  difierence,  *  when  be  was 
in  a  vault  of  Westminster  Abbey,  adjoining  to  nineteen;  since  which  time  he  has  risen  byslo* 
^  that,  where  the  ashes  of  his  celebrated  rival  re-  degrees  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished 
pose.    We  conclude  our  memoir,  with  a  cha-  debater  that  the  world  ever  saw.'     The  (juiet 
racter  of  its  subject,  from  the  able  and  elegant  dignity  of  a  mind  roused  only  by  great  objects, 
penof  Sir  James  Mackintosh.    '  Mr.  Fox  united,  the  absence  of  petty  bustle,  the  contempt  of 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  the  seemingly  re-  show,  the  abhorrence  of  intrigue,  the  plainnee 
pugnant  characters  of  the  mildest  of  men,  and  and  downnghtness,  and  the  thorough  good  na- 
the  most  vehement  of  orators.    In  private  life  he  ture  which  distinguished  Mr.  Fox,  seem  to  ren- 
was  gentle,  modest,  placable,   kind,  of  simple  der  him  no  very  unfit  representatiiFe  of  that  old 
manners,  and  so  averse  from  parade  and  dog-  English  national  character,  whicH,  if  it  ever 
matism,  as  to  be  not  only  unostentatious,  but  changed,  we  should  be  sanguine  indeed  to  el- 
even somewhat  inactive,  in  conversation.    His  pect-to  see  succeeded  by  a  better.    The  simpli- 
su{>eriority  was  never  felt  but  in  the  instruction  city  of  his  character  inspired  confioence,  ^ 
which  he  imparted,  or  in  the  attention  which  his  ardor  of  his  eloquence  roused  enthusiasm,  sod 
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the  gentleness  of  his  manners  iiivited  friendship,  bhort  time 'into  Worcester  gaol,  alter  which  he 

*I  admire/  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  *the  powers  of  a  went  to  Holland.    In  1684  he  again  visited  tha 

superior  man,  as  they  are  blended, — ^his  attrac-  continent,  where  he  did  not  long  remain ;  and, 

live  character,  with  all  the  softness  and  sinn  his  health  becoming  impaired,  he  lived  more  re- 

pUeily  ol  a  cfafld :   no  human  beirihg  was  ever  tired  until  his  deaUi  in  1690.    The  writings  of 

more  free  from  any  taint  of  malignity^  vain^,  or  Fox  are  collected  into  3  vols,  folio ;  the  first  of 

&lsehood.'  which  contains  his  Joomal;    the  second  his 

*  Perhaps  nothing  can 'more  strongly  prove  the  Epistles;  and  the  third  his  Doctfinal  Pieces, 

deep  impression  made  by  this  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  Penn  speaka  in  high  terms  of   hia  humility, 

character,  than  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  who,  in  meekness,  and  temperance. 

January,  1797,  six  years  after  all  intercourse  be-  Fox  (John^,  the  martyrologist,  was  bom  at 

tween  them  had  ceased,  speaking  to  a  person  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1517.    At  sixteen 

honored  with  some  degree  of  Mr.  Fox's  friend-  he  was  entered  a  student  of  Brazen-nose  College, 

ship,  said,  *To  be  sure  he  is  a  man  made  to  be  Oxford ;  and  in  1543  he  proceeded  M.  A.,  and 

loved!'  and  these  emphatical  words  were  uttered  was  chosen  fellow  of  Magdalen  College.    He 

with  a  fervour  of  manner  which  left  no  doubt  of  discovered  an  early  seniua  for  poetry,  and  wrote 

their  sincerity.'  several  Latin  comedies,  on  scriptural  subjects. 

Mr.  Fox  is  said  to  have  vrritten  a  few  oum-  He  now  applied  himself  vrith  uncommon  assiduity 
bers  of  a  paper  entitled  The  Englishman,  but  to  theology  and  church  history ;  and,  discovering 
published  nothing' separate  during  his  life- time  a  preference  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
except  a  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Westminster  was  expelled  the  college  as  a  heretic.  His 
1793.  Lord  Holland  gave  to  the  world  his  distress  on  this  occasion  vfas  very  great ;  but  he 
posthun^ous  publication  entitled.  The  History  soon  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
of  die  early  part  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.  ^th  Lucy,  of  Warwickshire,  who  employed  him  as  a 
an  introductory  chapter,  which  was  intended  to  tutor  to  his  children.  Here  he  married  the  daugh- 
form  a  commencement  of  the  Histoty  of  the  ter  of  a  citizen  of  CoTentry.  He  next  came  to 
Revolution  of  1688.  There  have  also  been  pub-  London,  where,  findii^f  no  immediate  means  of 
lished  since  his  death  some  elegant  and  able  let-  subsistence,  he  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  de- 
ters of  this  statesman,  on  Greek  Literature,  ad-  gree  of  want ;  but  was  at  length  taken  into  the 
dressed  to  the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield.  mmily  of  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  as  tutor  to 

Fox  (George),  the  founder  of  the  society  of  the  earl  of  Surrey's  children.  In  this  &mily  he 
Friends  or  Quakers,  was  a  native  of  Leicester-  lived,  at  Ryegate  in  Surrey,  during  the  latter 
shire,  and  bom  at  Drayton  some  time  in  1624.  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.  the  entire  reiga 
His  &ther  was  a  weaver,  and  apprenticed  him  of  Edward  VI.  and  part  of  that  of  queen  Mary 
to  a  grazier,  by  whom  he  was  much  employed  I. :  but  at  length,  persecuted  by  bishop  Gar- 
in  the  keeping  of  sheep.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  diner,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  abroad, 
he  aflirmed  that  he  had  received  a  divine  com-  Basil,  in  Switzerland,  was  the  place  of  his  re- 
mand to  forsake  every  thing  else,  and  devote  treat,  where  he  subsisted  by  correcting  the  press, 
himself  to  a  religious  mission.  He  accordingly  On  die  death  of  Mary  he  returned  to  England; 
forsook  his  relations,  equipped  himself  in  a  where  he  was  graciously  received  by  his  former 
leathern  doublet,  anH  wandered  from  place  to  pupil,  the  duke  of  Norrolk,  who  retained  him  in 
place.  Being  discovered  in  the  metropolis,  his  his  family  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  bequeathed 
friends  for  a  time  induced  him  to  return  home;  him  a  pension  at  his  death.  Cecil  also  obtained 
but  he  quickly  resumed  a  life  of  itinerancy,  in  for  him  the  rectoiy  of  Sbipton  near  Salisbury ; 
which  he  fasted  much,  walked  abroad  in  retired  and  he  might  have  had  considerable  prefermeuty 
places,  stud3ring  the  Bible,  and  sometimes  sat  in  had  he  been  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  canons, 
a  tree  for  a  day  together.  He  began  in  1 648  to  pro-  He  died  in  1 587,  aged  seventy ;  and  was  buried  in 
pagate  his  opinions  publicly  at  Manchester,  and  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles's,  Crippleeate.  Hevraa 
m  the  neigfaoourinK  counties,  where  he  preached  a  man  of  great  industry  and  considerable  learn- 
to  the  people  in  the  market-places.  At  Derby  ing ;  a  zealous,  but  not  a  violent  nonconformist, 
the  followers  of  Fox  were  first  denominated  He  left  two  sons ;  one  of  whom  was  bred  a  di- 
quakers,  in  consequence  of  their  trembling  mode  vine,  the  other  a  physician.  He  wrote  many 
of  delivery,  and  calls  on  the  magistracy  to  trem-  pieces :  but  his  principal  work  is,  the  Acts  and 
ble  before  the  Lord.  See  Friends.  In  1635  Monuments  ofthe  Church,  &c., commonly  called 
he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Cromwell,  who,  how-  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

ever,  set  him  at  liberty,  and  from  time  to  time  Fox  (Richard),  an  English  prelate,  bom  about 

protected  him  from  the  country  magistracy.    He  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  at  Grantham, 

would  often  interrupt  the  church  services ;  and  was  a  student  at  Magdalen  Colles:e,  Oxford, 

on  occasion  of  a  fast  appointed  on  account  of  whence  he  removed  on  account  of  the  plague  to 

the  persecution  of  the  protestants  abroad,  he  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.      He  afterwards 

addressed  a  paper  to  the  neads  of  the  nation,  in  travelled  about,  and  we  find  him  at  Paris  with 

which  he  forcibly  describes  the  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  introduced  him 

similar  practices  at  home.    In  1666  he  was  li-  to  Henry  VII.,  then  earl  of  Richmond.    Dr. 

berated  from  prison  by  Charles  II.  and  im-  Fox  soon  acquired  the  fiivor  of  the  latter,  and 

mediately  set  about  forming  the  people  who  was  admitted  into  his  most  secret  councils.    In 

had  followed  his  doctrines  into  a  society.     In  1485,  when,  by  the  victory  of  Bosworth  field, 

1669  he  married  the  widow  of  judge  Fell,  and  Henry  became  king  of  England,  he  appointed 

soon  after  went  to  America,  where  he  remained  him  a  privy  counsellor,  and  in  1486  and  1487 

two  years.    On  his  return  he  was  thrown  for  a  he  was  created  bishop  of  Exeter,  keeper  of  the 

2  L2 
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mvj-aesl,  and  principal  secretary  of    state,  of  Cape  Rm^eres.    2.  A  river  of  North  Ame- 

Me    was    subsequently  employed    on  varioos  rica,  which  runs  through  lake  Winnebago,  and 

embassies,    and    translated    in    1492    to    the  fiills  into  Green  Bay  in  lake  Michigan.  Long, 

bishopiic  of  Bath  and  Wells,  whence  in  1494  of  the  mouth  87**  53'  W.,  lat.  43°  48*  N.   3. 

he  was  again  remored  to  that  of  Durham.    In  A  river  of   the  western  territory  of  America, 

1508  he  was  finally  removed  to  the  see  of  Win-  which  runs  into  the  Theakiki.  Long.  87**  58*  W., 

Chester,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.    In  lat  41°  28'  N.    4.  A  river  of  the  western  tCN 

the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  his  influence  greatly  ritory  of  America,  which  runs  into  the  Wabash. 

decUned.    Howard,  eari  of  Surrey,  by  accommo-  Long^e''  31'  W.,  lat  38**  ,N. 

dating  himself  to  the  passions  of  his  master,  FO'XSHIP,  n.  <.    From  fox.    The  character 

became  the  favorite ;   and  Wolsey,  whom  ^oi  or  qualities  of  a  fox ;  cunning ;  mischieroiu 

introduced  to  counteract  his  influence,  grew  art 

more  powerful  than  either.    He  was  the  founder  Had'st  thoa  fortkip 

of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  To  banish  him  that  ttruck  more  blowt  for  RoQie. 

fiee-schools  of  Taunton  and  Grantham :  and  is  T**"  ^^  ^^^  »Po^«*  ^*^*'cl-            n.^ 

said  to  have  been  a  generpus  patron  of  literature,  „^„», .  ^^              a  i     ^*«*V««'»-  ConOmm, 

though  he  never  published  any  thing  himself.  *  xH^TJ  "*  *'    ^lopecunis.    A  plant 

He  died  in  1528.  FC/XTRAP,  ». «.    Fox  and  trap.    A  gin  or 

Fox  (Stephen),  a  distinguished  statesman,  was  «"*re  ^^  <»^^  ^o^^es. 

bom  at  Farley  in  Wiltshire  in  1 627 ,  and  entered  4n«wer  a  question,  at  what  hour  of  the  night  toict 

first  into  the  service  of  the  eari  of  Nortbumber-  *-'2?f5* '         r-     r  •     x?  -.u      n    •           i' 

land,  who  was  abroad  with  Charles  II.    At  the  .  ^^T'  "'  'rA        '^''''             '  ^^Hcgiance.   An 

Restoration  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  green  cloth,  u^Z^'x  ^a    \^    a      a  v.        ^ 

«            ».        e  »,\.^  r^«^^-   t,«      T«  *Ua  .«»•*  -«;^  **«  Easterland  subdued,  and  Denmark  won, 

paymaster  of  the  forces,  &c.    InJ»»e  next  reign  ^^^  ^^  ^^„  y^^^  ^.^^    ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

he  was  dismissed,  but  was  restored  after  the  Re-  *'  ^              ^.^^^^  (^ua^ 

volution.    By  opposing  the  bill  for  a  standing  FOYLE,  Lough,  a  large  bay  of  Ireland,  at 

army,  he  lost  the  favor  of  W  illiam  III.,  but  on  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  four 

the  reign  of  Anne  was  replaced.    He  built  a  niiles  below  Londonderry.     It  is  twelve  miles 

new  church  at  Fariey,  founded  several  alms^  \^^^  ^^d  seven  broad,  and  is  well  sheltered  by 

Tiouses,  and  first  projected  Chelsea  CoUege.  He  j^nS  on  all  sides;  the  entrance  not  exceeding 

died  at  Fariey  in  1716.    Sir  Stephen  Fox  rnar-  half  a  mUe  wide,  having  only  one  deep  channel  in 

ried  twice ;  the  second  tiine  when  ne^  eighty,  j^g  j^iddle  between  sands  and  shallows, 

and  had  issue  by  both  wives,  being  father,  by  FRACASTOR  (Jerome),  an  eminent  Italiaa 

his  first  wife  to  the  first  e^l  of  Ilchester,  and  by  p^et  and  physician,  bom  at  Verona  in  1482.  He 

his  second,  to  the  first  lord  Ht)lland.                   .  ^^  eminently  skilled  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  in 

FCXCASE,  n.«.     Fox  and  case.     A  fox's  the  arts  and  sciences.     Pope  Paul  III.  made  tue 

aikin.  of  his  authority  to  remove  the  council  of  Trent 

Oaa  had  better  be  laughed  at  for  uking  a  foxeiuB  to  Boulogne,  under  the  pretext  of  a  contagions 

for  a  fox,  than  be  destroyed  by  taking  a  live  fox  for  a  distemper,  which,  as  Fracastor  deposed,  made  it 

case.                                                     V Estrange,  no  longei'  safe  to  continue  at  Trent.     He  was  in- 

FCXCHASE,  ».  f .     Fox  and  chase.     The  tjmately  acquainted  with  cardinal  Bcmbo,Juli« 

pursuit  of  the  fox  with  hounds.  „  fe  "^^  °^^^"  ?^  *^^  ^^  ™^°  f ,  ^  ^"*- 

See  the  same  man,  in  vigour,  in  the  gout;  ^r.^'fj'  """^^^S^^J^^  ^'  ^^\'"^"  ^^J^ 

Alone,  in  company  ;  in  place  or  out ;  \^f ,  and  in  1559  the  towri  of  \  erona  erected  a 

Early  at  business,  and  at  hazard  late ;  ^^^^  ^^  »»onor  of  him.     All  that  remains  of  ho 

Mad  at  %foseha»e,  wise  at  a  debate.              Pope.  J^'^s   are   three  books   of  Siphilis,  or  of  the 

•ni^vT^^rrr             t-         j       -i      a  i  •  j    i-  French  disease ;  a  book  of  Miscellaneous  Poeffls; 

FOXEVIL,n.«.    Fox  and  evil.    A  kind  of  and  two  books   ot  a   poem,  entiUed,  Joseph, 

^"^??^JS.«,x     "*®  hair  3heds.  ^hich  he  began  towards  die  end  of  his  life,  bui 

S^^HwS'rS'*'    VulDecuIapiscis.    Afish.  did  not  live  to  finish.     His  medical  pieces  are. 

FO'XGLOVE,  n. ».     Digitalis.  A  plant.  See  De  SympathiA  et  Antipathift ;  De  Comagione  et 

Digitalis.  Contagiosis  Morbis ;  De  Causis  Criticorum  Die* 

FCXHUNTER,  n.«.    Fox  and  hunter.   >^  rum;    DeVini  Temperaiurft,  &c.     His  works, 

man  wliose  chief  ambition  is  to  show  his  bravery  which  are  all  in  Latin,  have  been  printed  aepa- 

in  hunting  foxes.    A  term  of  reproach  used  of  rately,  and  collectively.    The  best  edition  is  that 

roMntrv  gentlemen  of  Padua,  1735,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

The/)xAtoir0rtfwent  their  way,  and  then  out  steals  FRACHES,  in   the  glass  trade,  are  the  6it 

the  fox.                                                VEttrange,  iron  pans  into  which  the  glass  vessels  already 

John  Wildfire, /o^r/iimiier,  broke  his  neck  over  a  six-  formed  are  put  when  in  the  tower  over  the  work- 
bar  gate.                                                 Spectator,  Jng  furnace,  but  by  means  of  which  they  are 

The  world  may  be  dirided  into  people  that  read,  drawn  out  through  the  leers,  that  thev  mar  be 

jieople  that  write,  people  that  think,  and/w-  /kwtfer..  ^^ken  gradually  from  the  fu-e,  and  cool  by  de 

***~'*^'  grees. 

Fox  Islands.    See  Aleutian  Islands.  FRACT,  v,  a.             -\       latin  fratigo,  to 

Fox  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  on  Frac tion,  n. ».  (break,  applied  to  the 
the  south  side  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence.  Fractional,  orf;.  (  breaking  of  hard  sub- 
long.  59°  lor  W.,  lat.  51°  N.  Frao'ture, n. «.  *&  v.  a.  3  stances,   or  the  fi«- 

Fox  River,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  tureofabone.    Fractional  is  applied  to nurabeti 

mi)  the  flulf  of  S..  Laurence,  nine  miles  N.N.W.  that  are  imperfect  or  broken.    A  fraction  is  * 
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biokeo  part'of  an  integral.    In  short,  fraction  these  varieties  are  hardy,  low  perennialsy  dun- 
denotes  different  kinds  of  breaking  according  to  ble  in  root,  but  the  leaves  and  fruit-stalks  are 
the  objects  to  which  the  action  is  applied.  renewed  annually  in  spring.    They  flower  in 
Hit  dftyt  and  times  are  past.  May  and  June,  and  their  fruit  comes  to  perfeo- 
4&d  my  leliance  on  hit  fracud  dates  tion  in  June,  July,  and  August ;  the  Alpine  kind 
Has  smit  my  credit.             Shaktpeare.  Timom.  continuiug  till  the  beginning  of  winter.     They 
TheyrMfioM  of  her  faith,  aru  of  her  love,  ^11  prosper  in  any  common  garden  soil,  produc- 
Ths  fragmenu,  scnps,  the  bits  and  greasj  reliqnes  £„-  abundant  crops  annually  without  much  trou- 
Of  her  o'er  eaten  faith,  are  bound  tn  '^^^^J^Jv^  ble.    They  increase  exceedingly  every  summer. 

Bat  than  wUt  sin  and  grief  destroyT^'^'  ^*J*>  ^f^^  «'  »"^«"  fr;>?  ^  'If  ^^rl^^"" 

That  so  the  broken  bones  may  jo,,  ?^}^  and  by  runners  or  slnngs,  all  of  these 

And  tone  together  in  a  well-set  song.  rooting  and  formmg  pbmts  at  every  jomt,  each 

Fall  of  his  praises,  o^  which  separately  planted  bears  a  few  fruit  the 

Who  dead  men  raises  ;  following  year,  and  bears  in  great  perfection  the 

Ffmetmm  well  cored  make  as  more  strong.  succeeding  summer.  Those  of  the  Alpine  kind  will 

Herbert,  even  bear  fhiit  the  same  year  that  they  are  formed. 

We  make  a  CTpher  the  mediam  between  increasing  All  the  sorts  are  commonly  cultivated  in  kitchen 

and  decreasing  nnmbers,  commonly  called  absolute  or  gardens,  in  beds  or  borders  of  common  earth, 

whole  numbers,  and  negative  ^^'^JJ^JTli^SE^i^  *"  ~^  lengthwise  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  dis- 

*n.  •         J   •.    -.v^  *  ^      ^!^ L^mHr^^u^  **°<*  5  ^  plants  the  same  distance  from  one 

m^tlSl'JStli^TnaC^'S^  another  in  eich  low.    Patches  of  the  different 

mote  stable  and  fixed  nans  oi  natarv,  or  tne  inxnnce*  _a     j*          j  u           j  ^i.        •     ai.    i>      ^      «».• 

ment  of  the  laws  therMl.                                HaU.  ^^*  disposed  here  and  there  m  the  fronts  of  the 

The  surface  of  the  earth  hath  been  broke,  and  the  different  compartments  of  the  pleasure  ground, 

paru  of  it  dislocated ;  several  parcels  of  nature  retain  ^"1  appear  ornamental  both  m  their  flowers  and 

stai  the  evident  marks  of /nKfim  and  ruin.  fruit,  and  make  an  agreeable  variety.    Strawber* 

Bmmei'i  TImry  of  the  Smrth.  ries,  eaten  either  alone,  or  with  sugar  and  cream, 

IVocfMrcf  of  the  scull  are  dangeroas,  not  in  conse-  are  universally  esteemed  a  most  delicious  fruit, 

fuence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  cranium  itself,  but  They  are  gratefol,  cooling,  subacid,  and  juicy, 

as  the  bram  becomes  affected.            Sharp's  Surgen^.  Though  taken  in  large  qiumtities,  they  seldom 

The  leg  was  dressed,  and  the  figured  bones  united  disagree.    They  promote  perspiration,  impart  a 

•^"**'-           ...        f^**^"*^  *  Syrgerg.  ^^^y^^  j^^H  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  dissolve  the  tarto- 

Feaction,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  part  reous  incrustations  on  the  teeth.  People  afflicted 

or  division  of  a  unit  or  integer;  or  a  number  with  the  ptone  have  found  relief  by  using  them 

which  stands  to  a  unit  in  the  relation  of  a  part  very  largely ;  and  Hoffman  says,  he  has  known 

to  its  whole.  The  word  literally  imports  a  broken  consumptive  people  cured  by  them.    The  bark 

number.    Fractions  are  usually  divided  into  de-  of  the  root  is  astringent.    Sheep  and  goats  ea* 

cimals,  sexagesimal,  and  vulgar.    See  Aloebra  the  plant ;  cows  are  not  fond  or  it;  horses  and 

and  Arithmetic                                               .  swine  refuse  it. 

Fractures.    See  Scroert.  FRA'GILE,  ocK.  }    Fr./ntfOc;  Lat. /w*^ 

FRiENUM,-  or  Frenux,  Bridle,  in  anatomy,  Fraoil'ity,  n.  f.  5  Brittle ;  easily  snapped  or 

a  name  given  to  divers  ligaments,  from  their  of-  broken ;  frail ;  uncertain ;  easily  destroyed, 

fice  in  retaining  and  curbing  the  motions  of  the  pear  the  uncertainty  of  men'e  fiagUUy,  the  common 

parts  they  are  fitted  to ;  as,  chance  of  war,  the  violence  of  fortune.         KnoOti. 

¥%MS  UM  LiNGua,  or  Bndle  of  the  Tongue,  To  ease  them  .of  their  griefs, 

a  membranous  ligament,  which  ties  the  tongue  Their  pangs  of  love,  and  other  incident  throef, 

to  the  OS  hyoides,  larynx,  fauces,  and  lower  parts  That  nature's  yh^(s  vessel  doth  sustain 

of  the  mouth.     In  some   subjects,  the  frsnum  In  life's  uncertain  voyage.      Skaktpeare.  Tmmh* 

runs  the  whole  length  of  the  tongue  to  the  very  The  stalk  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  uotfngiU.  Baeom, 

tip  ;  in  which  cases,  if  it  were  not  cut,^  it  would  To  make  an  induration  with  toughness,  and  less 

taJie  away  all  possibility  of  speech.    See  Sur-  frogUUgf,  decoct  bodies  in  water  for  two  or  three  days. 

9 EAT.  Baeen's  Natural  HUtorf, 

FRAG  A,  a  strong  town  of  Spain,  in  the  king-  -^"  o«^<l  "«*  ^  "8^^  »  "^^  •  •^^p « *^»  ^•'^ 

dom  of  Arragon.    It   is    situated    among  the  "grof  >*«^»y«                       ^  .    ^     ^  Watm. 

mountains,  having  the  river  Cinca  before  it.  When  subUe  vats  have  span  their  threads  too  to^ 

whose  high  banks^'are  difficult  of  access ;  and  at  ^  M^'^t.^t^i  vain  oTtiJ^JlT™^^ 

.^    ,      ,    ^,  ...     ,.  ,                     M    <                  1     •  Mucn  ostentation,  vam  Of  Besnly  arms. 

Its  back  a  hill  which  rannot  easily  be  approached  x^fragOe  arms,  much  instrument  of  war, 

with  large  cannon.    Alphonso  VI  I.  king  of  Ai^  Lo^g  in  preparing,  soon  to  nothing  brought, 

ragon,  and  I.  of  Castile,  was  killed  by  the  Moors  Before  mine  eyes  thou'st  set. 

in  1134,  in  besieging  this  town.     It  is  fifty-three  MiUom*»  Paradm  Regamtd, 

miles  E.  S.  E.  of  San^jossa,  and  thirty  south  of  FRAG'MENT,  n.  1. 1     LBiUfragmentum.    A 

Balbastio.    Long,  (f  2^  E.,  lat.  41<»  27'  N.  Frag  iiENTARY.odj.  5  part  broken  from  the 

FRAGARIA,  Ae  strawberry.    A  genus  of  ^hole ;  an  imperfect  piece.   The  adjective  not  in 

the   polygynia  order,  and  icosandria  class  of  u^e 

plants :  natural  order  thirty-iifth,  sentiW :  cal.  g^    ,^^  j,            ^^.,         ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^. 

decemfiU ;  the  petals  five ;  the  receptacle  of  the  \^^ 

seeds  ovate,  in  the  form  of  a  berry,  and  decidu-  What/ro^iieirtofy  rubbish  this  world  is» 

ous.    There  are  seven  species— The  pnncipal  is  Thou  knowest.  and  that  it  is  not  worth  a  thought ; 

F.  yesca,  the  common  strawbeny*  of  which  the  F.  Ho  knows  U  too  too  much  that  think*  It  nought. 

vesca  moschata,  the  hautboy,  is  the  finest.     All  Doom* 
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.  He  who  lat«  a  Mtptfe  did  commsad. 
Now  gnspi  a  floating yVayinwif  in  hit  hand. 

U  a  thin  or  plated  body,  which,  being  of  an  even 
tbicknew,  appeals  all  over  of  one  nnifonn  colour* 
•hould  be  ilit  into  threadi,  or  broken  into  fragments  ojf 
the  eame  thickneae  with  the  plate,  I  lee  no  reason 
why  every  thread  or  frogmeni  should  not  keep  its 
colour.  NewUm'i  Optiekt, 

Some  on  painted  wood 
IVanafixed  the/Wij^meiiCf,  some  prepared  the  food. 

Pope's  Odyssey, 

Cowley,  in  hb  unfinuhed/rajpiiMl  of  the  Davideis, 
has  shewn  us  this  way  to  improveiDent. 

Waits  M  the  Mmd, 

FRA'GOR,  n.  i .  Lat.  A  noise ;  a  crack ;  a 
crash.    Not  used. 

Panned  by  hideoosyW^ers,  as  before 
The  flames  descend^  they  in  their  breaches  roar. 

Scnuijfii. 

FRA'GRANC£|ii.s.^  Lat.  fragram^  fra^ 
Fba'geaiicy,  n.i.  fgraiitia.  Sweetness  of 
FaA'flEAiiT,  iM^'.  i  smell;  giateiul  odor; 
FRA'omABTLY,  luJv.  3  odoFous ;  with  sweet 
smell. 

Eve  separate  he  spies, 
Veiled  in  a  cloud  olftogramee^  where  she  stood 
Half  spyed.  MiU<m's  Pafodise  Lost. 

And  first  behold  this  cordial  julep  here. 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds. 
With  spirits  of  balm  sokAfragramt  syrups  mixed. 

MiUon*s  Comas, 
As  the  hops  begin  to  change  colour,  and  smell  fra^ 
yrmtAy,  you  may  conclude  them  ripe.  Mortimer, 

Not  lovelier  seemed  Narcissus  to  the  eye  ; 
Nor,  when  a  flower,  could  boast  more  frayraney. 

Garth. 
I  am  more  pleased  to  survey  my  rows  of  coleworts 
and  cabbages  springing  up  in  their  full  frayraney  and 
verdure,  than  to  see  the  tender  plants  of  foreign 
countries  kept  alive  by  artificial  heau. 

Addiaim's  Speektter, 
The  nymph  vouchsafed  to  place 
Upon  her  head  the  various  wreath : 

The  flowers,  less  blooming  than  her  face ; 
Their  scent  less  /^agrani  than  her  breath.     Prior. 

Such  was  the  wine ;  to  quench  whose  fervent  eteam 
Scarce  twenty  measures  from  the  living  stream 
To  cool  one  cup  sufficed  :  the  goblet  crowned, 
Bwathed  aromatick/ro^ofMief  around. 

Pope*s  Ody$aty. 
See  in  the.  rear  of  the  warm  sunny  shower 
The  visionary  boy  from  shelter  fly ; 
For  now  the  storm  of  summer-raiu  is  o'er, 
.  And  cool,  and  fresh,  and/ro^ramf,  is  the  sky. 

BeaUie. 

FRAIL, adj. hn.s.f  Lat.  fragiUs.  Weak; 
Feail'mess,  n.t,  /tender;  soon  injured  and 
Fra  X l't Y,  fi.  ff .  )  destroyed :  a  fragile  basket 
made  of  rushes;  a  rush  for  weaving  baskets: 
liable  to  error  or  seduction ;  instability ;  weak- 
ness of  resolution :  infirm  of  purpose :  applied  to 
sins  of  infirmity  it  has  a  plural. 

Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands  so  flndy 
on  his  wife's  yroi'l^,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opinion 
so  easily.  Shstkspeofre. 

I  know  my  body's  of  wo  frail  a  kind. 
As  force,  without  feven  within,  can  kill. 


The  truly  virtuous  do  not  easily  credit  evil  that  is 
told  them  of  their  netgh^our» ;  for  if  others  may  do 


amiss,  then  may  these  also  speak  avis* :  mm  njmit 
and  prone  to  evil,  and  therefore  may  seen  fail  ia  ««ni» 

Tagior^s  Omit  $s  Dssstism, 
Nor  should'st  thou  have  trusted  that  to  vomu'i 
frailty: 
Ere  I  to  thee,  thon  to  thyself  wast  cruel.        Moa. 

But  you  invert  the  oovenanu  of  her  tnut. 
And  harJ&ly  deal,  like  an  ill  bonower. 
With  that  which  you  received  on  other  tenai. 
Scorning  the  uncxempt  condition. 
By  which  all  mortal  /^ttUty  most  subsist, 
Refreshment  al^er  toil,  ease  after  pain. 
That  have  been  tired  all  day  widioat  tepssi, 
And  timely  rest  have  warned.  U,    Comm, 

Love  did  his  reason  Uind, 
And  love's  the  noblest /raifiy  of  the  miad. 

DrydM. 
God  knows  our  fraHiy,  pities  our  weakness,  snd 
requires  of  us  no  more  than  we  are  able  to  do. 

Lock. 
There  is  nothing  among  all  the  fraUmtssts  tnd  on* 
oertaiuties  of  this  sublunary  worid  so  uaitnn$  and 
unstable  as  the  virtue  of  a  coward.  Norm. 

When  with  care  wc  have  raised  an  imagiosiy  tret* 
sure  of  happiness,  we  find,  at  last,  that  the  mtteriali 
of  the  structure  urefrml  and  perishing,  and  th«>  fono- 
dation  itself  is  laid  in  the  sand.  Rogen, 

Death,  oflly  death,  can  break  the  liuttng  chain; 
And  hert:,  even  tben.  »hull  my  cold  dust  lemaioi 
Here  all  \\a  frailties,  all  its  flaiuc«  rcvign. 
And  wait,  'till  'iis  no  sin  to  mi&  with  Uiine. 

P^. 
That  Christians  are  now  not  only  like  other  men  is 
their  ymi/liM  and  iiifimiities,  might  be  ia  somedfjcree 
excusable ;  but  the  complaint  is,  tlicy  aru  like  hestkra* 
in  all  the  main  and  chief  articles  of  their  lives. 

Im. 
A  man  of  superior  rank  and  character,  that  kaovi 
himself,  knows  that  he  is  but  a  man  \  sulgect  to  tk« 
same  sicknesses, /raiV/te*,  disappointments,  psint,  pas- 
sions, and  sorrows,  as  other  men.  Uams. 

And  that's  enough,  for  love  is  vanity. 

Selfish  in  its  iieginning  as  its  end* 
Except  where  'tis  a  uicre  insanity, 

A  maddening  Spirit  which  would  strive  to  Usad 
Itself  with  Beauty's  yratf  inanity. 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seemn  to  depend. 

infTM* 

FRAI'SCHEUR,  fi.  i.  Fr.  Freshness ;  cool- 
ness.    A  word  innovated  by  Dryden. 

Hither  in  Srmmer-eveninge  you  repair. 
To  taste  the  fraieckem  of  the  purer  air. 

DryUe. 

FRAISEyfi.  f.  Fr.  The  caul  of  an  aninni. 
A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it. 

Fraise,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  defence, 
consisting  of  pointed  stakes,  six  or  sereo  fed 
long,  driven  parallel  to  the  horizon  into  tbe  t^ 
trenchments  of  a  camp,  a  half->moon,  or  the  like, 
to  prevent  any  approach  or  scalade.  Fratses  di^ 
fer  from  palisades  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  Utter 
stand  perpendicular  to  the  horixon,  and  the  for- 
mer jet  out  parallel  to  it,  or  neariy  so,  being 
usually  made  a  little  sloping,  or  with  tbe  poiots 
hanging  down.  Fraises  are  chiefly  used  to  en- 
trenchments and  other  works  thrown  up  of  earth : 
sometimes  they  are  found  under  the  parapet  nf 
a  rampart,  serving  instead  of  the  cordon  of  stone 
used  in  stone-works. 

To  Fraise  a  Battaliok  is  to  line  the  mu5- 
queteers  round  with  pikes,  that,  in  case  ther 
should  be   charged   by  a  body  of  bowc,  Ae 
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Ses  being  presented  may  cover  the  soldiers 
n  the  shocK,  and  serve  as  a  harricade. 

FRAME,  v.a.  itn.  t.}      Fr.  forme;    Arm. 

Fram  EB,  n.  »,  ifram  ;    both    clearly 

from  the  Lat.  forma.  To  Jrame  signifies  to  make 
according  to  a  frame :  and  frame,  in  its  natural 
sense,  is  that  which  forms  the  exterior  edging  of 
any  thing,  and  consequently  determines  its  form. 
It  is  however  fieir  more  general  in  its  application: 
thus  it  is  used  in  the  senses,  to  invent ;  to  fabri- 
cate; to  fabricate  by  orderly  construction  and 
union  of  various  parts;  to  fit  one  thing  to 
another ;  to  make ;  to  compose ;  to  regulate ;  to 
adjust ;  to  form  any  rale  or  method  by  stody  or 
precept ;  to  form  and  digest  by  thought ;  to  con- 
trive ;  to  plan ;  to  scheme  out. 

At  last,  u  nigh  out  of  the  wood  the  came, 
A  stately  cattle  far  away  the  npyde. 
To  which  her  steps  directly  she  did  frame. 

SpoMtr.     Faerie  Queme. 
Then  chasing  oat  few  words  most  horriblo, 
TTiereof  did  ytuafrmma,  Spimter, 

Tbo  doable  gates  he  fiadeth  locked  fast ; 
The  ono  fair^/^noiiMd  of  burnished  ivory, 
rho  other  all  with  silver  overcast.  Id. 

If  tho  frame  M  the  heavenly  arch  should  dissolve 
Ittelf,  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted 
motionsy  and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves 
any  way,  as  it  night  happen.  Hooker, 

Fight  valiantly  to-day ; 
And  yet  I  do  tbee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it ; 
For  tboa  ait  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 

Shaktpeare, 
I  have  been  a  traant  to  the  law ; 
I  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it. 
And  therefore  yroiM  the  law  unto  my  will.    /d. 

A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 
SdU  a  icpairing,  ever  out  of  ftame^ 
And  navor  going  aright.  /d. 

John  the  Bastard, 
Whoso  spirits  toil  in  fnme  of  villanies.     Id, 

Thoagh  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
111  yiraMe  convenient  peace.     Id.  Corielanm. 
hon  art  their  soldier,  and,  being  bred  in  broils. 
Halt  not  the  soft  way ;  but  thou  wiUyroiM 
Thyself  forsooth  hereafter  theirs.  Id. 

Astronomers,  to  solve  the  phenomena,  framed  to 
their  conceit  ecccntricks  and  epicycles.  Baeon^ 

Upon  his  shield  wa  framed  that  vent*TOOS  lud. 
That  durst  assay  the  sun's  bright  flaming  team  ; 
Splto  of  his  feeble  hands,  the  horses  mud 
Vliag  down  on  burning  Barth  thf  worching  beam  \ 
80  made  the  llame  in  which  himitflf  was  &red  \ 
Tho  worid  the  bonfire  was,  where  he  expired  : 
His  motto  written  thus,  yet  had  what  he  d-'isirrd. 

Fletcher.  Purple  Idand, 
The  forger  of  his  own  fate,  the  framer  of  his  for> 
tane,  should  be  improper,  if  actions  were  predeter- 
mined. Hammond. 

Unpardonable  the  presumption  and  insolence  in 
contriring  and  framing  this  letter  was.       Claeenden. 

Another  party  did  resolve  to  change  the  whole 
fraeae  of  the  government  in  state  as  well  as  church. 

Id. 
Tboao  are  thy  glorious  works,  paroat  of  good  ! 
Almighty  I  thine  this  univorsal/rams.         MilUm, 
A  bear's  a  savage  beast, 
Whelp'd  without  form,  until  the  dam 
Has  licked  it  into  shapo  and  frame. 

ffudthrat. 
Put  both  the  tube  and  the  vessel  it  leaned  on  into 
a  convenient  wooden  ''rafls#,  to  keep  them  from  mis' 
rhaacM.  Bosffo. 


Let  us  not  deceiva  onnelves  by  proteadiag  to  this 
eaeellent  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  if  wo 
do  noi  frame  our  lives  according  to  it.  Tilhiiom. 

Tho  most  abstruse  ideas  are  only  such  as  tho  an- 
doiafanding^/frttwa*  to  itself,  by  joining  together  ideas 
that  it  had  either  from  objects  of  sense  or  from  its  own 
operations  aboat  them.  Locke. 

Hew  timber,  saw  it,/iiaais  it,  and  set  it  together. 

Mortimer. 

There  was  want  of  accurateness  in  experiments  in 
the  first  original  framer  of  those  meUals. 

Arlmthnot. 

Full  of  that  flame  his  tender  scenes  he  warms, 
And/rasiM  has  goddess  by  your  matchless  charms. 

GramiUe, 

Urge  him  with  truth  to  frame  his  sore  replies. 
And  sure  he  will ;  for  wisdom  never  lies.         Pope. 

How  many  excellent  reasonings  are  framed  in  th6 
mind  of  a  man  of  wisdom  and  study  in  a  length  of 
ysars,  H^aiU. 

From  Nature's  beauties  variously  compared. 
And  variously  combined,  he  learns  xo  frame 
Those  forms  of  bright  perfection  which  the  bard. 
While  boundless  hopes  and  boundless  views  inflame, 
Bnamoured  consecrates  to  never-dying  fame. 

BeaHte. 

Frame,  among  founders,  a  kind  of  ledge, 
which,  being  filled  with  wetted  sand,  serves  as  a 
mould  to  cast  their  works  in.    See  Foundry. 

Frame,  in  joinery,  a  kind  of  case,  wherein  a 
thing  is  set  or  enclosed,  or  even  supported ;  as  a 
window  frame,  a  picture  frame,  &c. 

Frame,  among  painters,  a  kind  of  square,  con- 
sisting of  four  long  slips  of  wood  joined  together, 
whose  intermediate  space  is  divided  by  threads 
into  several  little  squares  like  a  net ;  and  hence 
sometimes  called  reticula.  It  serves  to  reduce 
figures  from  great  to  small ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
to  augment  their  size  from  small  to  great 

Frame,  among  printers,  is  the  stand  which 
supports  the  cases. 

FRAMLINGHAAI,  a  large  and  ancient  towu 
of  Suffolk.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  castle,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  one  of  the  first  kings  of 
the  East  Angles.  Its  walls,  which  are  still  to  be 
«een,  are  forty-four  feet  high,  and  eight  thick ; 
and  have  thirteen  towers,  fourteen  feet  each  above 
the  walls.  Two  of  these  are  watch-towers.  To 
this  castle  Mary  Tudor,  afterwards  queen  Mary, 
retired,  when  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Gray 
was  proclaimed  queen.  See  England.  Fram- 
lingham  has  a  stately  church,  built  of  black  flint, 
with  a  steeple  100  feet  high,  and  a  spacious 
market-place,  with  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday. 
It  is  pleasantly  seated  upon  a  clay  hill  near  the 
source  of  the  Ore,  sixteen  miles  north-east  of 
Ipswich,  and  eighty-rseven  N.  N.  £.  of  London. 

FRA'MPOLD,  n.  i.  This  word  is  written  by 
Dr.  Hacket,  frampul.  1  know  not  its  original, 
says  Dr.  Johnson.  It  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  Sax.  pjiam ;  Goth,  framf  corruptions  of  the 
IaL  forma  (see  Frame).  Peevish;  boisterotis; 
nigged;  crossgrained. 

Her  husband !  Alas,  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill 
life  with  him  :  she  leads  a  veiy  frampled  life  with 
him.  Skakepeara, 

The  framiped  man  eould  not  be  pacified. 

Haekei. 

FftANCAVILLA,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Otranto,  Naples.    It  is  lai  fe  and  well  built ;  the 
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streets  being  vide    and   stnight :  the  bouses,  ten  years,  granted  to  the  tot  settlen  in  tbe  four* 

though  showy,  are  of  a  heavy  style  of  architec*  teenth  century.    It  is  fifteen  miles  £.  N.  £.  of 

ture.    A  great  part  of  the  town  was  thrown  Tareoto,  and  twenty  west  of  Bhndisi.    Populi- 

down  by  an  earthquake  in  1734,  and  the  houses  tion  11,000 

since  erected,  are  only  one  story  high.    The  in-  Francavilla  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  in 

habitants  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  ma-  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Demona,  near  the  river  of 

nufacturing  the   cotton    and    tobacco    of  the  Francavilla,  where  the  Imperialists^  under  count 

neighbourhood;  olive  oil  is  also  sold  here  in  laige  Merci,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Spaniaids, 

quantities.    The  name  of  this  place  is  said  to  under  the  marquis  de  Leyda^  in  1719.    Twelve 

have  arisen  from  an  exemption  nom  taxes  during  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Taormina 
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France.    We  shall  Dursue  in  this  article  the  Mame,  the  Saone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Garonne, 

plan  of  first  dacribin^  this  interesting  country ;  Gallia  Belgica  was  bounded  by  the  Seii^  the 

Its  geographical,  statistical,  and  great  political  Mame,  the  mountains  of  Vosges,  the  Rhine,  and 

Jeatures.    Then  we  shall  furnish  the  detaib  of  the  Ocean;  and  Gallia  Aquitania  by  the  Oceao, 

its  hiitory,  divided  into  certain  convenient  pe-  Garonne,  and  the  Pyrenees.    Gaul  was  divided 

riods,  as  that  of  our  article  England,  by  the  aif-  by  Augustus  into  four  parts— <Sallia  Narboneu- 

ierent  dynasties  that  have  successively  occupied  sis,  which  comprehended  Languedoc,  Fon,  Vi- 

the  throne.  varres,  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and  Savoy;  Aqui- 

PART  I  tania,  which  was  of  huver  extent  than  it  had  l^ 

. .^  .  ^,_  ^^ .      '^,^„  «„  «„ .  „^„  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  comprehended 

OBOORAPHY  AND  STATISTICS  OF  FRANCE.  ^,i  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees,  &e  Ocean, 

France,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Gallia,  and  and  the  Loire;  Lugdunensis,  the  largest  of  all, 
by  the  peace  of  181 5  reduced  to  its  boundaries  in  which  was  bounded  by  the  ocean,  the  Loire,  the 
the  year  1790,  with  a  small  addition  which  we  Seine,  the  Mame,  and  the  mountains  of  Vosges; 
shall  hereafter  notice,  has  the  natural  limits  of  and  Belgica,  which  was  bounded  by  Ae  ocean, 
the  English  Channel  on  the  north,  the  Bay  of  the  country  of  Caux,  the  Seine,  the  Mame,  the 
Biscay  on  the  west,  and  the  Pyrenees  and  the  mountains  of  Vosges,  and  the  ELhine. 
Mediterranean  south.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  In  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  eia,  the 
of  a  more  mixed  character,  and  touches  the  fron-  Notitia  Imperii  divided  Gaul  into  the  five  great 
tiers  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  Ger-  provinces  of  Lugdunensis,  Belgica,  Germania, 
many,  Switzerland,  and  Savoy.  It  extends  from  Vienensis,  and  Aquitania;  each  of  which  was 
43^  3<y  to  nearly  51°  of  N.  lat.,  and  from  5°  W.  subdivided  into  several  others.  CoDStantine  the 
to  6°  of  £.  long,  from  Greenwich.  Its  form  is  Great  divided  it  into  seventeen  provinces  or  go- 
nearly  square,  and  its  area  was  estimated  by  M.  veraments,  six  of  which  were  consular,  and  eleven 
Neckerat  26,951  square  leagues,  of  2282  toises;  under  certain  presidents  sent  by  the  emperor, 
or  156,024,213  arpents  of  Paris,  which  are  equal  who  resided  in  the  capital  cities.  The  names  of 
to  131,722,295  English  acres :  by  the  committee  the  provinces  and  their  capitals  were — 1.  Narbo- 
of  the  first  national  assembly  at  26,463  square  nensb  prima,  capital  Naroonne;  2.  Narbonen- 
eagues:  the  later  estimate  of  M  Jorse,  author  sis  secunda,  capital  Aix  in  Provence;  3.  Vieo- 
of  the  Credit  National,  is  27,000  leagues,  at  nensis,  capital  Vienne  in  Dauphiny ;  4.  Alpes 
!2282  toises  5785  arpents  Paris,  to  a  league.  In  Graiae  and  Penninse,  capital  Moustenon  in  Ta- 
English  miles  its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  rentaise,  a  province  of  Savoy ;  5.  Alpes  Man- 
taken  at  560 ;  from  east  to  west  at  nearly  tims,  capital  Embmn  in  Dauphiny ;  6.  Lugdu- 
650.  The  whole  area  is  204,000  English  square  nensis  prima,  capital  Lyons ;  7.  Lugdunensis 
miles.  The  present  population  is  30,451,187.  secunda,  capital  Rouen ;  8.  Lugdunensis  tertia, 
and  the  number  of  persons  to  each  square  mile  capital  Tours ;  9.  Lugdunensis  quarta,  capital 
is,  consequently,  144.    France  is,  therefore, less  Sens  in  Champagne;  10.  Sequania,  capital  Be- 

fopulous  proportionably  than  either  England  or  Sanson ;  11.  Aquitania  prima,  capital  Bourges ; 

reland,  as  the  former  contains  about  190  and  12.  Aquitania  secunda,  capital  Bourdeaux ;  13. 

and  the  latter  170  persons  on  the  same  space.  Novempopularia,  capital  Auch  in  Gascony ;  14. 

The  ancient  Gallia  contained  not  only  the  pre-  Germania  prima,  capital  Mentz;  15.  Germania 

sent  kingdom  of  France,  and  that  part  of  Uer-  secunda,  capital  Cologne;  16.  Belgica  prima, ca- 

many  and  Belgium  west  of  the  Rhine,  but  the  pital  Triers ;  and  17.  Belgica  secuniu,  capital 

important  addition  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  Rheims. 

south  side  of  the  Alps.    Du  Fresnoy  describes  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  the  Roman 

.    Gallia  Transalpina  as  bounded  on  the  south  by  divisions  gradually  disappeared,  and  new  ones 

:  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  were  substituted.    Several  kingdoms  were  after- 

Var;  on  the  east  by  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine;  on  vrards  comprised  within  the  present  territorial 

the  north  by  the  same  river;  and  on  the  west  by  limits,  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  which 

the  Ocean.     The  Roman  subdivision  of  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace.    Under  the  Merovin- 

country  was  into  three  principal  regions — the  ffian  dynasty,  it  is  generally  considered  that 

Celtif*.  Belgic,  and  Affuitaive.    The  bounds  of  France  had  about  the  same  limits  as  at  present ; 

Gallia  Celtica  wtTt!— 'the  Ocean,  the  Seine,  the  under  the  Carlovingian  race  of  kings  almost  tie 
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whole,  as  we  have  seen,  was  wrested  from  the  so- 
vereign by  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system :  and 
the  gradual  recovery  of  the  various  provinces  under 
(be  Capetians  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  state. 

Neitner  need  we  further  notice  here  the  addi- 
tions to  and  subtractions  from  the  French  terri- 
toiy,  which  took  place  during  the  wars  that  arose 
out  of  the  late  revolution,  except  to  remark  that 
the  period  of  the  greatest  aggrandisement  of 
France  was  between  1801  and  1810.  In  the 
former  year  the  peace  of  Luneville  extended  the 
boundary  of  France  eastward  to  the  Rhine,  and 
to  the  Adige  between  the  Austrian  territories  in 
Italy,  and  the  Cisalpine  republic.  By  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  concluded  on  the  7th  of  July  1807,  the 
looian  Islands  were  assigned  to  France.    Etru- 


ria  was  incorporated  with  France  on  the  30th  of 
the  following  May ;  the  Papal  territories  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1809 ;  and  by  the  peace  of  Vienna, 
concluded  on  the  14th  of  October,  of  that  year, 
the  lUyrian  provinces,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Save,  were  ceded  by  Austria.  In  1810  the  annex- 
ation of  Holland  to  France  took  place,  as  well 
as  of  the  Hanse  towns  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and 
Bremen,  with  the  north-western  district  of  Ger- 
many, within  a  line  from  Wesel  on  the  Rhine,  to 
Lauenbourg  on  the  Elbe.  The  Valais  was  lUie- 
wise  united  to  France  in  November  1810.  The 
following  is  a  summary  view  of  the  territory  and 
population  acquired  by  France,  from  the  com 
mencement  of  the  Revolution  to  the  beginning 
of  1811  :— 


'Dates. 


1801 


X.  Acquired  Territoriei. 


1802 

1606 

11808 

laio 


Department  of  Mont  Blanc  (four-fifths),  Leman,  Maritime  Alps, 
with  V^enaissain,  Montebiliard,  and  other  enclaves 

Austrian  and  Dutch  Netherlands 

Bishopric  of  Liege,  part  of  the  archbishoprics  of  Cologne,  Treves, 
Mentz,  Duchy  of  Juliers,  Palatinate,  Mouers,  and  Guelder- 

Piedmont 

Genoa  and  Tuscany 

Parma 

Roman  states  and  the  Valais      .        .        ^        . 

Holland,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  part  of  Hanover,  Oldenburg, 

Munster,  and  Osuaburg       ....  .        . 

Illyrian  provinces,  including  Venetian  Dalmatia 

Total 
II.  Territory  and  Population  qf  Old  France,  1812 

Extent  and  subjects  of  the  entire  Empire     . 


Extent  in 
•q.  miles. 


Population. 


4,810 
10,000 


12,600 


26,600 


36,500 
19,300 

109,810 
204,000 

313,810 


825,000 
2,150,000 


2,050,000 


5,130,000 


4,530,000 
1,372,000 

16,057,000 
28,500,000 

44,557,000 


•  France,  before  the  revolution,  was  divided 
into  thirty-two  distinct  governments,  eighteen 
of  which  are  in  the  circuit,  and  fourteen  in  the 
Diddle  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  national 
assembly,  by  its  decrees  of  the  15th  of  January, 
■pd  the  16th  and  26th  of  February  1790,  divided 
Fiance  into  eighty-three  departments.  As,  how- 
ever, the  divisions  as  thev  existed  before  the 
tevolution  are  often  referred  to,  and  a  knowledge 
^  them  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  right  un- 
ieistanding  of  the  history  of  France,  we  shall 
ioumerate  them  in  connexion  with  the  corre- 
^pondmg  departments.  Each  department,  it  is 
proper  to  premise,  is  subdivided  into  three,  four, 
H*  five  districts,  called  communes  arrondisse- 
nens.  These  districts  are  again  divided  into 
^tons,  and  each  canton  is  composed  of  a  cer- 
ain  number  of  communes,  that  is  to  say,  of  towns 
uid  villages.  A  commune  is  sometimes  a  single 
own,  and  sometimes  a  union  of  several  villages, 
Possessing  a  mayor  and  communal  municipality. 
^  the  cities  of  large  size  are  divided  into 
everal  communes. 

1.  The  province  of  Flanders,  or  the  territories 
vhich  France  possessed  in  the  western  part  of 
be  Netherlands  before  the  revolution,  ana  which 
he  still  retains  This  forms  the  department  of 
he  north,  wnich  contains  six  districts^  sixty  can- 
ons, and  671  communes;  its  territorial  extent 


is  6030  kilometers,  twenty-four  kilometers  being 
very  nearly  equal  to  seven  square  miles,  or  sixty 
to  a  degree.    The  principal  town  is  Douav. 

2.  The  province  of  Artois  forms  the  depart- 
ment of  tn».  Straitt  of  Caluity  which  contains 
six  districts,  forty-three  cantons,  and  953  com- 
munes; its  territorial  extent  is  7042 1  kilometers: 
its  principal  town  is  Arras. 

3.  The  principal  part  of  Picardy  forms  the 
department  of  the  SommCf  which  contains  five 
districts,  forty-one  cantons,  and  848  communes. 
Its  territorial  extent  is  651 2|  kilometers:  its 
principal  town  is  Amiens. 

4.  Normandy  is  divided  into  the  departments 
of  the  Lower  &t?K,  the  Eure,  the  Orme,  Calva- 
dot,  and  the  ChanneL  The  Lower  Seine  contains 
three  districts,  twenty  cantons,  and  seventy-nine 
communes;  its  territorial  extent  is  6372^  kilo- 
metets :  its  principal  town  is  Rouen.  The  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure  contains  five  districts,  thirty-six 
cantons,  and  843  communes ;  its  territorial  extent 
is  61 82|  kilometers:  its  principal  town  is  Evreaux. 
The  department  of  the  Orme  containf  four  districts, 
thirty-eight  cantons,  and  627  communes;  its 
territorisd  extent  is  6375  kilometers;  its  principal 
town  is  A]en9on.  The  department  of  Cal- 
vados contains  six  districts,  thirty-seven  cantons, 
and  896  communes ;  its  territorial  extent  is  5640 
kilometers  *  its  principal  town  is  Caen      Tli^ 
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department  of  the  Qiannel  contains  fire  districtB,  its  principal  town  is  Colmar.     Hie  depeitment 

forty-eight  cantons,  and  669  communes;  its  ter-  of  the  Lower  Rhine  contains  four  districts, 

ritortal  extent  is  6890  kilometers;  its  principal  thirty-seven  cantons,  and  616  oommnnei;  its 

town  is  Coatances.  territorial  extent  is  5695  kilometen ;  its  principal 

5.  The  province  of  the  Isle  of  France  is  di-  town  is  Strasbaig. 

▼ided  into  the  departments  of  the  Aime,  the  Oi$e,  g.  The  province  of  Brittany  comprehends  the 
the  Seme, the  Sdneand  Mame,  and  the  Semetmd  departments  of  the  iZfe  and  Viilamef  the  Lowa- 
O'm.  The  department  of  the  Aisne  contains  I^trv,  MorMlon,  the  Aorlik  Coos f ,  and  Ftntitem. 
five  districts,  thirty-seven  cantons,  and  853  The  department  of  the  Die  and  Villaine  contains 
communes ;  its  territorial  extent  is  74221  kilo-  gix  districts,  forty-three  cantons,  and  352  corn- 
meters;  its  principal  town  is  Laon.  Tte  de«>  munes;  its  territorial  extent  is  7185  kilometen; 
partment  of  the  Oise  contains  four  districts,  its  principal  town  is  Rennes.  The  department 
thirty-five  cantons,  and  738  communes ;  its  ter>  of  the  Lower  Loire  contains  five  districts,  fortj- 
ritonal  extent  is  6082}  kilometers;  its  principal  five  cantons,  and  209  communes ;  its  territorial 
town  is  Beauvois.  The  department  of  the  Seme  extent  is  7660  kilometers ;  its  principal  town  ii 
contains  three  districts,  twenty  cantons,  and  Nantes.  The  department  of  Morhihan  contains 
seventy-nine  communes ;  its  territorial  extent  is  four  districts,  thirty-seven  cantons,  and  231  com- 
458)  kilometers;  its  principal  town  is  Paris,  munes;  its  territorial  extent  1870671  kilometen: 
The  department  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mame  its  principal  town  is  Vannes.  .  The  department 
contains  five  districts,  twenty-nine  cantons,  and  of  the  North  Coast  contains  five  districts,  foity< 
561  communes;  its  territorial  extent  is  6127|  seven  cantons, and 376 communes;  itsterritoml 
kilometers;  its  principal  town  is  Melun.  Hie  extent  is  7567)  kilometers ;  its  principal  town ii 
department  of  tne  Seme  and  Oise  contains  five  Saint  Brieux.  The  department  of  Fioistetre 
districts,  tiiirty-six  cantons,  and  696  communes;  contains  five  districts,  forty-three  cantons,  and 
its  territorial  extent  is  5880  kilometers ;  its  prin-  287  communes ;  its  territorial  extent  is  7S92i 
dpal  town  is  Versailles.  kilometers ;  its  principal  town  is  Quimper. 

6.  The  province  of  Champagne  contains  the  10.  The  province  of  Maine  is  divided  into 
departments  of  the  ArdennUf  of  the  Mame,  of  the  department  of  the  Maine  and  the  Strik 
the  Higher  Money  of  the  Aube,  and  the  Yonne.  The  department  of  the  Maine  contans  iIuk 
The  department  of  the  Ardennes  contains  five  districts,  twenty-seven  cantons,  and  288  cob* 
districts,  thirty-four  cantons,  and  599  communes^  munes ;  its  territorial  extent  is  5452)  kilomelm; 
its  territorial  extent  is  6242 1  kilometers;    its  its  principal  town  is  Laval.    The  department  of 

Srincijpal  town  is  Mezieres.    The  department  of  the  Sarthe  contains  four  districts,  thirt^-tfaitt 

le  Mame   contains   five  districts,   thirty-two  cantons,  and  413  communes;  its  territonalo- 

cantons,  and  699  communes ;  its  territorial  ex-  tent  is  6467)  kilometers;  its  principal  town  ii 

tent  is  8486  kilometers ;  its  principal  town  is  Leillans. 

Chalons.    The  department  of  the  Higher  Mame       11.  The  province  of  Anion  forms  the  depart* 

contains  three  districts,  twenty-eight  cantons,  and  ment  of  the  Maim  and  JLoire,  which  cootaix 

552  communes ;  its  territori^  extent  is  6540  ki-  five  districts,  thirty-four  cantons,  and  385  oogh 

lometers ;  its  principal  town  is  Chaumont.  The  munes ;  its  territorial  extent  is  7637)  Idlometoi; 

department  of  the  Aube  contains  five  districts,  its  principal  town  is  Angers, 
twenty-six  cantons,  and  423  communes;  its  ter«       12.  The  province  of  Touraine  forms  the ^ 

ritorial  extent  is  6242  kilometers ;  its  principal  partment  or  the  Indlre  and  Xotre,  which  ct» 

town  is  Troyes.    The  department  of  the  Yonne  tains  three  districts,  twenW-firar  cantons,  and  31! 

contains  five  districts,  thirty-four  cantons,  and  communes;  its  territorial  extent  is  6452|hl»' 

484  communes ;  its  territorial  extent  is  7740  ki-  meters ;  its  principal  town  is  Tours, 
lometers ;  its  principal  town  is  Auxerre.  13.  The  province  of  Orleannois  comprebou 

7.  The  province  of  Lorraine  is  divided  into  the  departments  of  the  £ure  and  loinr,  ^ 
the  departments  of  the  Meuse,  the  Motelle,  the  Loire  and  Cher,  and  the  Loiret     The  deput' 
Meurthe,  and  the  Voiget.    The  department  of  met  of  the  Euro  and  Loire  contains  five  distnA 
the  Meuse  contains  four  districts,  twenty-eight  thirty-six  cantons,  and  843  communes;  tn» 
cantons,  and  591  communes;  its  territorial  ex-  ritonal  extent  is  6182)  kilometers;  its  prinop 
tent  is  6275  kilometers ;   its  principal  town  is  town  is  Chartres.    The  department  ofiheh^ 
Bar-le-duc.     The  department  of  the  Moselle  and  Cher  contains  three  districts,  twentf^ 
contains  four  districts,  thirty  cantons,  and  934  cantons,  and  309  communes ;  its  territomlo- 
communes;  its  territorial  extent  is  6552)  Idlo-  tent  is  6717)  kilometers;  its  principal  wnf 
meters ;  its  principal  town  is  Metz.    The  de-  Blois.    The  department  of  the  Loiret  co«a« 
partment  of  the  Meurthe  contains  five  districts,  four  districts,  thirty-one  cantons,  and  363  (* 
twenty-nine  cantons,  and  718  communes;   its  munes;  its  territorial  extent  is  7047)  kiloats^l 
territorial  extent  is  6430  kilometers ;  its  principal  its  principd  town  is  (Means, 
town  is  Nancy.     The  department  or  Vosges        14.  The  province  of  Poitou  comprdMs^* 
contains  five  districts,  thirty  cantons,  and  550  departments  of  Vieverey  the  Two  Saires,v^^ 
communes ;  its  territorial  extent  is  6522)  kilo-  Vendee.    The  department  of  Vievere  o^ 
meters ;  its  principal  town  is  Epinal.  five  districts,  thirty-one  cantons,  and  344  o^ 

8.  The  province  of  Alsace  is  divided  into  the  munes ;  its  territorial  extent  is  7340  ktlco^ 
departments  of  the  Loioer  and  the  Higher  BMne.  its  principal  town  is  Poitiers.  The  deptf^** 
llie  department  of  the  Higher  Rhine  contains  five  of  the  Two  Sevres  contains  four  <}u<'>^^»^ 
districte,  thirty-nine  cantons,  and  703  com-  one  cantons,  and  363  communes ;  its  tefni^ 
munes  •  its  territorial  extent  is  6030  kilometen^ ;  extent  is  6337)  kilometers ;  its  prindpti  ^*  \ 
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Niort    The  department  of  La  Vendte  contains  tenitorial  extent  if  5903)  kilometiii;  its  prin- 

three  districtSy  twenty'-nine  cantons^  and  334  cipal  town  is  Gueiet 

communes;  its  tenitorial  eitent  is  7343|  kilo-       33.  The  limoein  fonns  the  depaitment  of 

meters ;  its  principal  town  is  Fontenay.  Corregef  which  contains  three  distncts,  twenly- 

15.  The  province  of  Berry  comprehends  the  nine  cantons,  and  394  communes ;  its  territorial 
departments  of  the  Indre  and  the  Chtr.  The  extent  is  5857|  kilometers ;  its  principal  town  is 
department  of  the  Indre  contains  four  districts,  Talles. 

twenty-three  cantons,  and  375  communes;  its       34.  Hie  province  of  Auverane  comprdiends 

territorial  extent  is  7395  kilometers;  its  chief  the  departments  of  Ptty  de  Some  and  Cantai. 

town  is  Chateauroux.    The  department  of  the  The  department  of  Puy  de  Dome  contains  three 

Cher  contains  ihiee  districts,  twenty-nine  can-  districts,  fifty  cantons,  and  458  communes ;  its 

tons,  and  307  communes;    its  territorial  ex-  territorial  extent  is  8450  kilometers;  its  prin- 

tent  is  7385  kilometers ;   its  principal  town  is  cipal  town  Clermont.    The  department  of  Can- 

Bourges.  tat  contains  four  districts,  twentf-three  cantons, 

16.  The  Nivemois  forms  the  department  of  and  370 communes;  its  territorial  extent  is. 5937} 
the  Nievrtf  which  contains  four  distncts,  twenty-  kilometers ;  and  its  principal  town  is  AuriUac. 
fire  cantons,  and  330  conmiunes ;  its  territorial       35.  The  province  of  Lyonnois  is  divided  into 
extent  is  7365  kilometers;  its  principal  town  is  the  departments  of  the  Kkonef  and  the  Loire. 
Nevers.  The  department  of  the  Rhone  contains  two  dis- 

17.  The  Bouibonnois  forms  the  department  tricts,  twentv-five  cantons,  and  361  communes; 
of  the  AlUetj  which  contains  four  districts,  its  territorial  extent  is  3935  kilometers;  its 
twenty-six  cantons,  and  350  communes ;  its  ter-  princiiMd  town  is  Lvons.  The  department  of 
ritorifu  extent  is  74371  kilometers ;  its  principal  the  Loire  contains  tnree  districts,  twenty-e^fat 
town  is  Moulins.  cantons,  and  337  communes ;  its  territqnal  ez- 

18.  The  province  of  Bui^ndy  forms  the  de-  tent  is  5135  kilometers ;  its  principal  to¥m  is 
partments  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  the  Saone  and  ijoirtj  Monbrison. 

and  the  Am,  The  department  of  the  Cote  d'()r  36.  The  province  of  Ouienne  is  divided  into 
contains  four  districts,  thirty-six  cantons,  and  the  departments  of  the  Gironde,  the  Dord^ite^ 
733  communes :  its  territorial  extent  is  9193)  the  Lot  and  Garomie,  the  Lo#,  il«eyrofi,the  Uert, 
kilometers ;  its  principal  town  Dijon.  The  de-  the  Higher  Fyreneee^  and  the  Limde»,  The  de- 
partment oi  the  Saone  and  Loire  contains  five  partment  of  the  Giionde  contains  rix  districts^ 
districts,  forty-eight  cantons,  and  609  communes :  forty-eight  cantons,  and  580  communes ;  its  ter- 
its  territorial  extent  is  8913)  kilometers;  its  ritorial  extent  is  1170  kilometers;  its  principal 
principal  town  Macon.  The  department  of  tovrn  is  Bourdeaux.  The  department  of  the 
the  Ain  contains  four  districts,  thirty-two  can-  Dordogne  contains  five  distncts,.  forty-seven 
tons,  and  416  communes;  its  territorial  ex-  cantons,  and  643  communes;  its  territorial  ex- 
tent is  5675  kilometers ;  its  principal  town  is  tent  is  9483)  kilometers ;  its  principal  town  is 
Bourg.  Perigueux.     The  department  of  the  Lot  and 

19.  The  province  of  Franche  Compt6  com-  Garonne  contains  four  districts,  thirty-eight 
prehends  the  departments  of  the  Higher  Saone^  cantons,  and  469  communes ;  its  territorial  ex- 
the  Doubty  and  Jura,  The  department  of  the  tent  is  6100  kilometers;  its  principal  town  is 
Higher  Saone  contains  three  districts,  twenty-  Agen.  The  department  of  the  Lot  contains 
seven  cantons,  and  640  communes ;  its  terri-  four  districts,  forty-one  cantons,  and  440  com- 
torial  extent  is  5583|  kilometers;  its  principal  munes;  its  territorial  extent  is  7433)  kilometers; 
town  is  Vesoul.  The  department  of  the  Doubs  its  principal  town  is  Cahors.  The  department  of 
contains  four  districts,  twenty-five  cantons,  and  Aveyron  contains  five  districts,  forty-three  can- 
605  communes;  its  territorial  extent  is  5340  ki-  tons,  and  589  communes;  its  territorial  extent 
lometers ;  its  principal  town  is  Besan9on.  The  is  9477)  kilometers ;  and  its  principal  town  is 
department  of  Jura  contains  four  districts,  Rhodez.  The  department  of  Gers  contains  five 
thirty-two  cantons,  and  738  communes ;  its  ter-  districts,  thirty  cantons,  and  700  communes ;  its 
ritonal  extent  is  5337)  kilometers ;  its  principal  territorial  extent  is  7047)  kilometers;  and  its 
town  is  Lons-le-Saulnier.  principal  town  is  Auch.    The  department  of  the 

30.  The  Pays  d'Aunis  forms  the  department  Higher  Pyrenees  contains  three  districts,  twenty- 
of  the  Lower  Charentej  which  contains  six  dis-  six  cantons,  and  501  communes ;  its  territorial 
tricts,  thirty-seven  cantons,  and  506  communes ;  extent  is  4937)  kilometers ;  and  its  principal 
its  territorial  extent  u  7347)  kilometers;  its  town  is  Tarbes.  The  department  of  the  Lanaes 
principal  town  is  Saintes.  contains  three  districts,  twenW-eight  cantons, 

31.  The  province  of  Saintonge  forms  the  de-  and  368  communes;  its  temtorial  extent  is 
partment  or  the  Charente^  which  contains  five  9475  kilometers ;  its  principal  town  is  Mont  de 
districts,  twenty-eight  cantons,  and  455  com-  Marsan. 

""^  munes;  its  territorial  extent  is  6310  kilometers;        37.  The  province  of  Beam  forms  the  depart- 

^'  its  principal  town  is  Angouleme  ment  of  the  Lower  PyreneeSj  which  contains  five 

\\^  32.  The  province  of  Marche  comprehends  the  districts,  forty  cantons,  and  660  communes ;  its 

^.f  departments  of   the  Higher   Viennej  and  the  territorial  extent  is 8073)  kilometers;  its  principal 

I  Creute.    The  department  of  the  Higher  Vienne  town  is  Pan. 

^  contains  four  districts,  twenty-six  cantons,  and        38.  The  province  of  Foix  forms  the  depart- 

'  234  communes ;   its  territorial  extent  is  6003)  ment  of  the  Arriege^  which  contains  three  di»- 

^^  kilometers ;  its  princioal  town  is  Limoges.    The  tricts,  twenty  cantons,  and  337  communes ;  its 

department  of  the  Creuse  contains  four  districts,  territorial  extent  is  5050  kilometers ;  its  prin- 

twenty-five  cantons,  and  396  communes ;  its  cipal  town  is  Foix. 
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39*  The;provinceof  Roustilton, forms  the de^  twenty-eight  cantons,  and  360  communes;  its 
partinent  of  the  Eastern  Fyrtnees,  which  con-  territorial  extent  is  6927  kilometers;  its  prin- 
tains  three  districts,  seventeen  can  tons,  and  249  cipal  town  is  Valence.  The  department  of  the 
communes;  the  territorial  extent  is  337^  kilo-  Higher  Alps  contains  three  districts,  twenty- 
meters  ;  its  principal  town  is  Perpigoau.  three  cantons,  and  185  communes ;    its  territo- 

30.  The  province  of  Languedoc  is  divided  rial  extent  is  5650  kilometers ;  its  principal  town 

into  the  departments  of  the  TarUf  the  Higher  is  Gap, 

GaronmSf  the  Herault,  the  Aude,  the  GardCf  the  32.  The  province  of  Provence  contains  the 
ArdechCf  the  Higher  Lokre^  and  the  hozere*  The  departments  of  the  Lower  Mpt^  tne  For,  and 
department  of  the  Tarn  contains  four  districts,  the  Moutht  of  the  Rhone.  The  department  of 
thirty-five  cantons,  and  356  communes ;  its  ter*  the  Lower  Alps  contains  five  districts,  twenty- 
ritorial  extent  is  6080  kilometers ;  its  principal  eight  cantons,  and  260  communes ;  its  territorial 
town  is  Castres.  The  department  of  the  Higher  extent  is  7412 1  kiloo'eters;  and  its  principal 
Garonne  contains  five  districts,  forty-two  cantons,  town  is  Digne.  The  department  of  the  Var 
and  691  commuues;  its  territorial  extent  is  contains  four  districts,  thirty-two  cantons,  and 
8077|  kilometers;  its  principal  town  is  Tou-  210  communes;  its  territorial  extent  is  7510  ki- 
louse.  The  department  of  the  Herault  contains  lometers ;  its  principal  town  Toulon.  The  de- 
four  districts,  thirty-six  cantons,  and  333  com-  partment  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Khone  contains 
munes;  its  territorial  extent  is  65124  kilometers;  three  districts,  tweuty-six  cantons,  and  108 corn- 
its  principal  town  is  Montpellier.  The  depart-  munes;  its  territorial  extent  u  5315  kilometers ; 
ment  of  the  Aude  contains  four  districts,  thirty-  its  principal  town  is  Aix. 
one  cantons,  and  436  communes ;  its  territorial  •  Avignon  and  the  adjoinmg  territory,  which 
extent  is  6542 1  kilometers ;  its  principal  town  is  belonged  to  the  pope  before  the  revolution,  are 
Carcassone.  The  department  of  the  Garde  con-  now  incorporated  with  France,  and  form  the 
tains  four  districts,  thirty-eight  cantons,  365  department  of  VaucUaep  which  contains  four 
communes ;  its  territorial  extent  is  6280  kilo-  districts,  twenty- two  cantons,  and  150  com- 
meters ;  its  principal  town  is  Nismes.  The  de-  munes ;  its  territonal  extent  is  3700  kilometers; 
partment  of  the  Ardeche  contains  three  districts,  its  principal  town  is  Avignon, 
thirty-one  cantons,  and  335  communes;  its  ter-  The  island  of  Corsica  is  formed  into  the  two 
ritorial  extent  is  5710  kilometers;  its  principal  departments  of  the  Golo  and  the  Lianume, 
town  is  Privas.  The  department  of  the  Higher  The  departmeut  of  the  Golo  contains  three  dia- 
Loire  contains  three  districts,  twenty-eight  can-  tricts,  thirty-nine  cantons,  and  235  communes ; 
tons,  and  272  communes ;  its  territorial  extent  its  territorial  extent  is  3267|  kilometers ;  its 
is  5282^  kilometers ;  its  principal  town  is  Le  principal  town  is  Bastia.  The  department  of 
Puy.  The  department  of  the  Lozere  contains  the  Liamone  contains  three  districts,  twenty-one 
three  districts,  twenty-four  cantons,  and  193  cantons,  and  156  communes;  its  temtorial 
communes ;  its  territorial  extent  is  5390  kilo-  extent  is  2955  kilometers ;  its  principal  town  is 
meters ;  its  principal  town  is  Mende.  Ajaccio. 

3t.  The  province  of  Dauphiny  comprehends       France  is  divided  into  twenty-two  military 

the  departments  of  the  here,  the  Dromef  and  provinces,  each  containing  a  certain  number  of 

the  Higher  Alpt.    The  departments  of  the  Isere  the  civil  departments.    These  are  each  under 

contains  four  districts,  forty-four  cantons,  and  the  command  of  a  general,  who  is  stationed  at  a 

558  communes;   its  territorial  extent  is  8940  central  town,  whence  the  division  or  provincis 

kilometers;  its  principal  town  is  Grenoble.  The  commonly  derives  its  name,  and  are  as  follows: 

department  of  the  Drome  contains  four  districts,  the  departments  included  in  each  division,  are« 

Resident  Towns.  ^  Departmentf  in  each  Division. 

1.  Paris.      .    .  Seine,  Seine  and  Oise,  Aisne,  Seine  and  Marne,  Oise,  Loiret,  Eure  and  Loire. 

2.  Chalons  .    .  Ardennes,  Meuse,  Marne. 

3.  Metz.       .    •  Moselle. 

4.  Nancy.     .    .  Murthe,  Vosges. 

.5.  Strasburg.    .  Upper  Rhine,  Lower  Rhine. 

6.  Besan^on  .  .  Upper  Saone,  Doubs,  Jura  and  Ain. 

7.  Grenoble.     ;  Isere,  Drome,  Upper  Alps. 

8.  Marseilles.   .  Lower  Alps,  Vaucluse,  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  Var. 

9.  Montpellier  .  Ardeche,  Card,  Lozere,  Herault,  Tarn,  Aveyron. 

.  -    m    ,  c  Aude,  Eastern  Pyrenees,  Ariege,  Upper  Garonne,  Upper  Pyrenees,  Gets,  Tun, 

10.  loulouse.     .J         ^^j  Garonne. 

11.  Bordeaux.  .  Lower  Pyrenees,  Landes,  Gironde. 

12.  Rochelle.  .  Charente-Inferieure,  Deux-Sevres,  Vendue,  Loire-Inferieure,  Vienne. 

13.  Rennes.  .  .  Ille  and  V'illaine,  Morhihan,  Finisterre,  Cotes  du  Nord. 

14.  Caen.  .    .  -  Manche,  Calvados,  Orne. 

15.  Rouen.     .  .  Seine-Inferieure,  Sommc,  Eure. 

16.  Li  le.  .    .  .  Nord,  Pas-de-Calais. 

17.  Dijon.      .  .  Aube,  L^per  Marne,  Yonne,  Cote-d'Or,  Saonne  and  Loire. 

18.  Lyons.     .  .  Rhone,  Loire,  Cantal,  Puy-de-Dome,  Upper  Loire. 

19.  Per.gueux.  .  Correze,  Lot,  Lot  and  Garonne,  Dordogne,  Charente. 

20.  Bourges.  .  Cher,  Indre,  Allier,  Creuze,  Nievre,  Upper  Vienne. 

?1.  Tour'>.     ..    .    Sarthe,  Indre  and  Loire,  Maine  and  Loire,  Mayenne,  Loir  and  Cher. 
22.  Ba^iha.     .     .    Corsica. 
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The  articlet  ot  the  definitive  treaty  between  he  placed  to  tha  west  of  tha  Jura,  to  that  the  whole  of 

France  and  the  allied  powers  relative  to  the  the  Pays  de  Gex,  ahall  be  without  that  line, 

boundaries  of  that  kini^dom,  signed   at   Paris,  IV.— From  the  frontier,  of  the  canton  of  Geneva, 

20th  November,  1815,  ire  so  important,  and  so  "  ^."J'  *»  ^«  Mediterranean  the  line  of  demarcaaon 

dearb  mark  the  outline  of  her  present  territory,  ttc^.^'^'sI.'j^'Z  tnf\he  ':^.;'^'^ 

that  we  thmk  proper  to  subjom  them.  ^j^^  ^^^^.^^  ^j^j^J  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  p^^  ^^^13^^  ^^ 

Article  I. — '  The  frontien  of  France  shall  be  the  re-established  between  France  and  the  principality  of 

same  as  they  were  in  the  year  1790,  save  and  except  Monaco,  shall  cease  for  ever,  and  the  same  relations 

the  modifications  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  which  shall  exist  between  that  principality  and  his  majes^ 

are  detailed  in  the  present  article.     First,  on  the  nor-  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

them  frontiers,  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  remain  y. — All  the  territories  and  districts  included  (en- 
as  it  was  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  as  far  as  op-  claT^)  within  the  boundary  of  the  French  temtoiy, 
posite  to  Quiveratn  ;  from  thence  it  shall  follow  the  as  determined  by  the  present  article,  shall  remain 
ancient  limits  of  the  Belgian  provinces,  of  the  late  united  to  France- 
bishopric  of  Liege,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  as  yi, — ^The  high  contracting  parties  shall  name,  within 
they  existed  in  the  year  1790,  having  the  territories  three  months  after  the  signature  of  the  present 
included  (enclav^)  within  that  line  of  Phillipeville  treaty,  commissioners  to  regulate  every  thing  re'%ting 
and  Marienhourg,  with  the  fortresses  so  called,  to-  to  the  designation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  respective 
gether  with  the  whole  of  the  duchy  of  Bouillon  without  countries,  and  as  soon  as  the  labors  of  the  commis- 
the  frontiers  of  France.  From  Villers  near  Orval  sioners  shall  have  terminated,  maps  shall  be  drawn, 
npon  the  confines  of  the  department  Des  Ardennes,  and  land-marks  shall  be  erected,  which  shall  point 
and  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg  as  far  as  Perle,  out  the  respective  limits.' 
upon  the  great  road  leading  from  Thionville  to  Treves, 

the  line  shall  remain  as  it  wks  laid  down  by  the  treaty  Such  are  the  general  and  departmental  out- 

4>f  Paris.     From  Perle  it  shall  pass  by  Laucnsdorf,  lines  of  this  important   part   of  Europe.     The 

Walwich,  Schardorff,  Niedcrveiling,  Pelweiler  (all  surface  of  France  is  in  general  flat ;  not  rising 

these  places  with  their  banlieus  or  dependencies  re-  into  any  elevations  that  can  be  called  mountaiaomp 

maining  to  Franco)  to  Houvre ;  and  shall  follow  from  except  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces,  i.  e. 

thence  the  old  limits  of  the  district  (Pays)  of  Sarre-  upwards  of  300  miles  south   of  Calais,  where 

brock  leaving  Sarrelouis  and  the  course  of  the  Sarre  ^         ^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^  j^            ^^  Moselle, 

together    with    the   places   situated  to  the  nght   of  ^^^   ^.^^  ^   ^^^   ^        ^^  ^^^  ^^    ^ 

the  line  above  described,  and  their  banlieus  or  de-  .   .         .   . v*_         .,      ^ 

pendencies  without  die  limits  of  France.     From  the  mountams  of  Auvergne.     Hence  the  CevennM, 

lirniu  of  the    district   of    Sarrebruck,   the   line  of  » long  range  of  mountains,  proceeds  from  nor^ 

demarcation  shall  be  the  same  which  at  present  sc-  ^  south  in  a  course  at  first  parallel  with  that  of 

parates  from  Germany  the  depanmenU  of  the  Moselle  the  Saone  and  subsequently  of  the  Rhone,  until, 

and  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  as  far  as  to  the  Lauter,  which  on  approaching  the  Mediterranean,  it  branches 

river  shall  from  thence  serve  as  the  frontier  until  it  off  to  the  south-west  and  joins  the  Pyrenees* 

falls  into  the  Rhine.     All  the  territory  on  the  left  The  greatest  heieht  of  this  range  is  in  Auvergne, 

bank  of  the  Lauter,  including  the  fortress  of  Landau,  about  lat.  45°,  where  this  chain,  or  more  properly 

shall  form  part  of  Germany.    The  town  of  Weissen-  ^  branch  of  it,  attains,  at  the  mountains  called 

boorg,  however,  through  which  that  river  runs,  shall  Cantal  and  Puy  de  Dome,  an  elevation  of  6000 

remain  entirely  to  France,  with  a  rayon  on  the  left  ^        ^^ ^  -^  ^^^^^   -^    ^^    y^-^^^   ^   ^^ 

bank,  not  exceeding  1000  toises,    and  which  shall  '     ,     .                               -  the  vear      Another 

be  more  particularly  determined  by  the  commission-  ?"^^  aunng  a  grew  part  oi  ine  year.     Anomer, 

ers  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  approaching  desig.  ^"^^  »  ™"C^  l^ss  lofty  lange,  extends  from  Bor- 

nation  of  the  bonndaries.  ^^^^  ^  the  south-east,  a  distance  of  150  miles, 

II.—Leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Lauter,  and  con-  until   it  reaches  the    Pyrenees.     The  smaller 

tinning  along  the  departmenu  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  ''hains  are  numerous  in  the  east  and  south-east 

the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Doubs,  and  the  Jura,  to   the  of  the  kingdom,  viz.  in  Lorraine,  the  Nivernois, 

canton  de  Yaud,  the  frontiers  shall  remain  as  fixed  Dauphiny,  Provence;  also  in  part  of  the  interior, 

by  the  treaty  of  Paris.     The  Thalweg  of  the  Rhine  particularly  the  Limousin  and  Guienne.     They 

■hall  form  the  boundary  between  France  and  the  staUs  ^re  interspersed  with  extensive  plains,  but  COD- 

of   Germany,  but  the  property  of  the  islands  shall  y^^  ^^  y^^^Xe  of  the  SOUth  and  south-east  of 

remain  in  perpetnity.  as  it  shall  be  fixed  by  a  new  y^^^  -^^^  ^^  ^j  elevated  tracts.     Down 

survey  of  the  course  of  that  nver  and  contmueun-  ^^^  ^^^  f^^^.        ^^  nearly  parallel  to  the 

changed,  whatever  variation  that  course  may  undergo  #•  ^i.     «i.-                 ^i_     ^r    '^             *-i  al 

in  the  lapse  of  time.     Commissioners  shall  be  named  ^^^rse  of  the  Rhine,  run  the  Vosg^  until  they 

on  both  sides  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  within  jom  Mount  Jura,^in  the  Alps,  north  of  the  lake 

the  space  of  three  months,  to  proceed  npon  the  said  of  Geneva.     The  grandest  range,  however,  for 

survey.     One-half  of  the  bridge  between  Strasbourg  scenery  is  that  portion  of  the  Alps  which  sepa- 

•nd  Kehl,  shall  belong  to  France,  and  the  other  half  rates  Irance  from  Switzerland.     Here  is  found 

to  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  the  towering  Mont  filanc,  the  highest  point  of 

III. — In  prder  to  establish  a  direct  communication  Europe,  and  SO  much  above  the  surrounding 

between  the  canton  of  Geneva  and  Switaerland,  that  Alps  as  to  be  illuminated  by  the  sun  twenty 

part  of  the  Pays  de  Gex,  bounded  on  the  fast  by  the  minutes  earlier  and  later.      See    our  articles 

lake  Lemani  on  the  south,  by  the  territory  of  the  ^^^^^  Mount,  and  Europe.    Other  remarkable 

canton  of  Geneva;  on  the  norUi,  by  that  of  the  Can-  ^  -^  ^^  direction  are  Reculet  and  Dole, 

ton  de  Vaud ;  on  the  w,  st  by  the  course   of  the  \  er-  ^..,                       .         ,           ,      .       .      .    ,            » 

soix,  and  by  a  line  which  comprehends  the  communes  J!"*^/*  *^  ^000  leet  anove  ine  level  Otine  sea. 

of  Coll«.  Bossy,  and  Meyrin,  leaving  the  commune  ^n  the  south  of  France  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees 

of  Fcmey  lo  France,  shall  be  ceded  to  the  Helvetic  Stretches  from  the  port  of  Vendres,  on  the  coast  of 

confederacy,  in  order  to  be  united  to  the  canton  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 

Geneva.    The  line  of  the  French  custom-houses  shall  coast  of  Spain.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  forty  Jeagveif 
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its  highest  suremit  1751  totses  above  the  lerel  of  Garoniiey  are  the  other  gieal  streamt.     Tl)t 

the  sea;  the  length  about  212  miles.  Mont  Perdu  Rhoae  enters  France  from  the  lake  of  Genefa, 

is  the  highest  eleration  of  the  Pyrenees ;  Mont  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  several  mouths 

Canigou  the  chief  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees :  the  a  few  miles  west  of  Marseilles.    It  passes  in  its 

hill  is  of  difficult  ascent,  aud  is  1440  toises  course  Lyons,  Vienne,  Valence,   Montelimait, 

above  the  Mediterranean.    The  Pyrenean  chain  Avignon,  Beaucaire,  Tarascon,  and  Aries.    The 

appears  at  a  distance  like  a  shaggy  ridge,  pre-  Seine,  having  a  direction  generally  towards  the 

sen  ting  the  segment  of  a  circle  fronting  France,  north-west,  rises  in  the  department  of  Cdte  d'Or, 

and  descending  at  each  extremity.    To  the  south  and  waters  a  series  of  beautiful  v^Um  f/nenom 

and  west  they   are  sterile,  but  on  the  north  to  its  arriving  at  Paris ;  whence  it  fellows  a  si- 

and  east,  where  the  descent  is  more  gradual,  they  nnoas  oouise  to  te  FjigKsh  Channel,  receivinf 

afford  frequent  woods  and  excellent  pasturage :  a  great  nnmber  of  tiibatary  streams.    The  phn- 

near  the   summit  of  Mont  Perdu   is  a  large  cipal  towns  on  its  banks  agpe  Tropes,  Mehin, 

lake,  upwards  of  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  tie  Piuiiy  and  Rouen.    The  IxMie  has  its  source  in 

aea,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Spain*  the  western  side  of  the  Cevennes,  and  flows;  to- 

The  forests  of  France  constitnte  ooe  dt  its  wards  the  north  for  about  half  its  way.    It  then 

principal  geographical  featares.    Hiey  are  es-  turns  to  the  west  and  fiills  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay 

timated  to  cover  altogether  a  surface  of  29,220  after  a  course  of  more  than  450  miles.  It  receives 

square  miles,  or  upwuds  of  1 8,000,000  English  about  forty  of  the  central  rivers  of  the  country, 

acres ;  that  is  about  an  eiehth  of  its  territorial  and  is  lutvigable  for  neariy  ninety  miles.    The 

surface.    Smce  the  time  of  Cssar,  that  of  Ar-  principal  places  it  passes  are  Neven,  Orleans, 

deones  has  been  the  largest  in  France :  it  then  Blois,  Tours,  Saumur,  and  Nantes. 

extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone,  but  is  The  Garonne,  rising  in  the  northern  side  of 

How  much  diminished  at  its  extremities.    The  the^  Pyrenees,  flows  nearly  north-west  into  the 

forest  of  Fontainbleau  covers  a  space  of  about  Bay  of  Biscay :  having  most  of  its  course  through 

25,000  acres.    That  of  Orleans,  including  several  a  flat  coimtry.    It  is  joined  by  the  Dordogne 

plains  and  villages,  is  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  before  it  readies  the  sea,  and  after  the  junction 

and  from  three  to  eight  in  breadth.     It  contains  is  called  the  Gironde.    It  passes  Toulouse,  Agen, 

great  variety  of  timber,  such  as  oak,  elm,  fir,  and  Bourdeaux, below  which  it  opens  into  a  large 

aspen,  &c.    Before  the  revolution  the  value  of  estuary,  having  an  entire  course  of  above  200 

its  timber  annually  was   100,000   livres:   the  miles. 

profit  being  part  of  the  appanage  of  the  duke  of  Other  rivers  in  the  northern  departments  are 

Orleans.  the  Somme,  which  Cdls  into  the  British  Channel 

M.  Chaptal,  in  his  treatise  d*Industrie  Fran-  below  Abbeville;    the    Oise  and   the    Mane 

eaise,  estimates  the  woods  which  are  *  which  enter  the  Seine ;  the  Aisne  tributary  to 

Hectares.  ^^  ^^^  >  ^^^  ^^^  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  and  the 

Regularly  cut  for  fuel,  equal  to    .  6,612,000  Scheldt  (TEscaut)  watering  the  central  depart- 

Those  allowed  to  grow  for  limber      460,000  raents.    The  Vilaine  discharges  its  waters  mto 

And  the  chestnut  woods     .    .    .      406,000  2*®    ocean  below  La    Roche-Bernard.      The 

.  Sarthe  and  the  Loir  unite  above  Angers,  and, 

7  478  000  having  joined  the  Mayenne  at  that  town,  thej 
augment  the  Loire  a  little  helow.    These  collect 

The  hectare  is  about  two-fifths  of  the  English  their  waters  on  the  north  of  that  river.    The 

acre.  Under  the  old  government,  the  national  for-  Creuse  joins  the  Vienne,  which  with  the  Cher 

ests  yielded  about  12,000,000  francs  to  the  royal  and  the  Indre  enter  the  Loire  from  the  soatfa. 

treamny.  By  the  revolution,  all  forests  formerly  The  Yonne  discharges  itself  into  the  Seine  al 

held  by  the  corporate  bodies  and  the  emigrants  Montereau.    The  Saone  and  the  Doubs  unite 

were  annexed  to  those  of  the  state,  which  were  and  afterwards  flow  into  the  Rhone.    Of  Ae 

thus  increased  to  upwards  of  -4,000,000  arpents,  southern  rivers  the  three  which  fidl  into  die 

Of  about  one-fourth.       These,    added  to  the  Garonne  are  the  Dordogne,  the  Lot,  and  the 

forests  in  Belgium,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tarn.    The  Adour  runs  into  the  sea  at  Bayoooe. 

Rhire,  in  the  year  1806,  yielded  rather  more  The  Allier  discharges  itself  into  the   Loire  it 

than  70,000,000  francs,  according  to  the  budget  Nevers;  while  the  Isere  and  the  Durance  aie 

for  that  year.    All  forests  above  300  acres  were  both  tributary  to  the  Rhone, 

also  added  to  the  national  domains,  and  declared  The  canaU  of  France  are  few,  and  the  gNieial 

inalienable.      In  the    year  1800  the  nationa'  osanagement  of  them  very  fsir  behind  that  of  our 

forests  were  exempted  from  the  land-tax.    But  own  internal  navip^ation.    The  principal  existing 

the  revolution  did  not  abolish  the  arbitrary  laws  canals  are:— 1.  The   Canal  de   Briarc,  which 

to  which  the  private  proprietors  of  woodlands  unites  the  Loire  near  Briare,  with  the  Ijoixtz  at 

were  subject.    According  to  these  laws,  the  go-  Cepoix ;  where  also  it  receives  the  canal  d'Or- 

yernment  appoints  persons,    who    are  proper  leans.      From  this  place  the  canal  of  Montaigis 

judges  of  ship  timber,  to  examine  all  the  woods,  continues  the  navigation  to  the  Seine.  By  means 

and  to  mark  such  trees  as  the}  deem  fit  for  their  of  these,  and  the  connecting  rivers,  France  may 

purpose,  after  which  the  proprietor  must  not  lay  be  traversed  from  north  to  south.    This  canal 

tiie  axe  ta  them.  contains  forty-two  locks,  and  is  about  fifty-five 

The  rivers  of  France  are  numerous,  and  inter-  miles  in  length.— .2.  The  Canal  du  Centre,  also 

•ect  and  beautify  the  country  in  every  direction,  called  the  Canal  of  Charollois,  and  the  Canal  of 

The  Rhine  now  only  waters  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  Three  Seas,  or  of  Digoin,  is  about  twenty 

two  departments.  The  Rhone,  Seine,  Loire,  and  French  leagues  in  length,  and  by  means  of  d» 
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Rhone,  the  Lotie,  and  the  Seine,  unites  the  Me-  merchantmen.  Farther  to  the  louth,  we  And  at 
diterranean,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Channel. — 3.  La  Rochelle  a  small,  but  secure  harbour,  and  at 
The  Canal  de  la  Cote  d*Or,  likewise  called  the  Bourdeaux,  a  river  nearly  equal  in  width  to  the 
Canal  de  Bourgogne,  connects  the  Saone  and  the  Thames  at  London.  From  this  there  is  no  sea- 
Yonne,  at  a  short  distance  from^Joigny ;  and  port,  until  reaching  Bayoune,  a  place  of  no  easy 
two  other  intermediate  rivers.  Its  whole  length  access.  On  the  Mediterranean,  the  ports  are  the 
is  about  140  miles.^-4.  The  Canal  de  Montargis,  Cette  and  Marseilles,  the  latter  considered  spa- 
constructed  as  early  as  1720,  to  continue  the  na-  cious  and  secure.  At  Brest  and  Toulon,  are  the 
ligation  of  the  Canal  de  Briare  to  the  Seine. —  great  dock  yards  and  naval  stations,  both  having 
5.  The  Canal  d'Orleans  which  joins  the  I.oire  excellent  liarbours;  Rochefort  is  nearly  equal  to 
and  the  Loing.  It  commences  at  the  former  them,  situated  on  the  river  Charente  near  its 
river,  two  leagues  above  Orleans,  and  unites  with  mouth.  At  Cherburgthe  labor  and  expense  that 
the  latter  near  Montargis.  It  has  thirty  locks  in  have  been  bestowed  on  the  public  works  have 
a  length  of  about  fifty  miles. — 6.  The  Canal  du  been,  as  we  have  seen,  immense.  SeeCHERBuac. 
Midi  or  Canal  of  Languedoc,  the  most  noted  and  Its  roadstead,  is  extensive  and  open,  but  it  has 
extensive  in  France.  It  was  constructed  under  a  sea-wad,  which,  affords  considerable  proteo- 
the  auspices  of  Colbert,  during  the  reign  of  tion  from  the  swell  of  the  sea;  and  its  spacious 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  employed  a  great  number  of  dock  is  capable  of  containing  fifty  sail  of  the 
men  for  fifteen  years,  among  whom  nearly  half  a  line.  Havre  de  Grace,  the  best  mercantile  har- 
million  of  money  was  distributed.  This  canal  bour  perhaps  in  France,  has  also  been  formed  at 
commences  at  the  bay  of  Languedoc,  and  enters  a  great  expense. 

the  Garonne  near  the  city  of  Toulouse,  after  a  •    The  climate  of  France  has  been  divided  into 

coune  of  126  miles.    Its  breadth,  including  the  that  of  the  North,  the  Central,  and  the  Southern 

towingpaths,  is  144  feet,  and  its  depth  about  six.  regions.    The  north,  comprising  Flanders,  Pi« 

Tbe  French   government   has  recently  formed  cardy,  Normandy,  Brittany,  and,  in  general,  all 

many  plans  for  improving  the  internal  navigation,  that  part  of  France  that  would  be  bounded  on 

A  Report  drawn  up  by  the  Administration  des  the  sooth  by  a  diagonal  line  from  lat.  47^  on  the 

Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  for  the  information  of  the  west  to  lat.  49**  on  the  east  frontier,  bears  a  great 

French  ministry,  enumerates  all  the  canals  which  resemblance  in  temperatuie  and  produce,  to  the 

are  finished— ^1  those  on  which  they  are  at  work,  south  of  England;  and  the  chief  culture  is  in 

and  all  those  which  they  recommend  to  be  un-  wheat, barley, oats,  rye;  apples, pears,  and  cher- 

dertaken.  ries ;  hemp,  flax,  and  rapeseed .  Here  also,  and  here 

Of  the  canals  which  are  in  progress  the  most  only  in  France,  is  pasturage  rich  and  extensive; 

important  are — Canal  de  Monsieur,  parallel  with  while  the  timber  is  also  remarkably  like  our  own. 

the  Rhine,  which  will  facilitate  the  exportation  The  central  region  comprising  the  country  to  the 

of  the  Alsace  manufactures  both  to  Paris  and  south  of  the  Loire,  or  of  the  diagonal  line  we 

Marseilles — Canal  de  Bourgogne,  joining   the  have  mentioned,  until  reaching  a  similar  line  in 

Canal  de  Monsieur  with  the  Seine  by  way  of  lat.  45**  on  the  west  and  AT*  on  the  east  frontier, 

Dijon — Canal  lateral  de  la  Loire — Canal  du  Due  has  its  winters,  except  in  the  highest  parts,  sensi- 

de  Berry,  striking  off  fit)m  the  Loire  near  Tours  bly  shorter  and  milder.    Wheat,  barley,  oats, 

and  passing  by  Bourges  and  joining  the  Loire  and  rye,  are  here  mingled  with  maize  in  the 

again  near  rfevers — Canal  de  Bretagne — Canal  culture,  and  vines  are  general.     The  weather 

du  Nivemois,  to  interaect  the  Nivernois,  and  give  in  this  great  inland  tract  is  also  more  steady 

•ome  means  of  communication  to  a  district  in  than  northward.    In  the  summer  it  has  little 

which  hitherto  all  goods  have  been  carried  on  rain,   and  few  storms:   but  when  they  occur 

horseback.  they    are    frequently  accompanied   with   hail. 

France  contains  no  lakes  of  importance,  and  This  is  altogether  perhaps  the  most  pleasant 
the  sea-coast  is  singularly  deficient  in  harbours  part  of  France ;  it  is  certainly  generally  prefer- 
considering  its  extent.  In  thirty  leagues  of  coast  red  by  English  visitors  and  residents.  The 
Languedoc  has  not  one  good  harbour;  and  southern  region  comprehending  the  whole  breadth 
while  Provence  abounds  in  inlets  arising  from  of  France,  from  Ut.  45*  and  46"  to  lat.  42"  30*, 
the  sand  and  other  accretions,  which  the  Rhone  approaches  in  climateT  to  the  warmth  of  Italy; 
brings  down,  being  driven  to  Uie  westward,  these  it  being  necessary,  in  the  summer  months,  to 
render  the  coast  extremely  shelving,  and  full  of  suspend  all  active  exertions  in  the  middle  of 
shoals.  The  coast  of  Provence,  is  on  the  con-  the  day.  Wheat  is  here  but  partially  grown; 
trary  steep  and  rocky,  and  inclines  gradually  to  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  on  the  high  grounds ;  and 
the  southward,  from  the  mouths  of  the  RLone  to  maize  very  generally.  The  vines  supply  in  their 
near  Toulon.  But  here  all  the  harbours  wsmt  rich  produce  and  cultivation  the  main  article  of 
depth  as  roadsteads  for  shipping.  Going  round  export.  The  common  fruits  are  olives,  mulber- 
the  coast  fifom  the  north-east  we  have,  at  Dunkirk,  ries,  and  in  warm  parts  oranges  and  lemons.  The 
a  small  harbour  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  ap-  pasturage  is  good  only  on  mountainous  or  well 
preached  on  the  Dutch  plan  by  a  canal  leading  watered  tracts. 

from  the  sea.      Boulogne  is  a  shallow  roadstead,       The  quantity  of  rain  that  annually  fidls  in 

giving  protection    by    land   batteries    near   its  Paris  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  London;  the 

entrance  to  small  craft.     The  port  of  Dieppe  is  average  in  both  places  being  between  twenty-one 

much  exposed  in  winter;  that  of  St.  Malo  is  less  and  twenty-two  inches.    The  mean  quantity  fok 

so,  and,  on  doubling  the  projecting  part  of  Brit-  the  whole  of  France  is  about  twenty-one  inches, 

tany,  we  find,  in  the  south-west  of  that  province.  At  Marseilles  it  is  22*5  inches ;  at  Bourdeaux 

L'Orient,  a  port  of  tolerable  securitv  for  large  tvnenty-siz ;  and  at    Montpelier  nearly  thirty 
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inches.      Brittany  is  considered    as  rainy  as  Ion.    The  variations  of  climate  are  considefably 

Cornwall.    In  the  interior  the  rains  are  less  fre-  greater  on  the  ii^hole  between  the  north  and  south 

2uenty  but  more  heavy ;  so  that  there  is  much  less  of  France  than  between  the  north  and  south  of 

ifference  in  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  Britain,  where  the  difference  of  latitude  is  so 

course  of  the  year  than  in  the  number  of  rainy  much  modified  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea. 
days.    The  atmosphere  of  this  country  is  much        France  has  a  most  diversified  and  abundant 

less  cloudy  than  ours :   but  the  most  frequent  ioily  speaking  generally.    Arthur  Young  consi- 

wind  in  the  north  and  central  part  of  France  is,  ders  it  much  freer  from  poor  lands  than  that  of 

as  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  south-west.     In  England.    It  consists  chiefly  of  different  kinds 

the  south  of  France  the  winds  are  commonly  of  loam,  varying  from  the  deepest  and  richest  to 

fix>m  the  north.    Nor  is  the  difference  of  tempe-  the  calcareous  and  gravelly.    This  author  gives 

lature  between  London  and  Paris  considerable:  the  following  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the 

the  degree  of  heat  indeed,  along  the  west  coast  different  soils.     But  his  numbers  it  is  to  be  ob> 

of  France,  is  not  felt  to  be  intense  until  passing  served  include  the  whole  suriace  of  the  kingdom, 

Poitou.    In  the  interior  it  is  more  perceptible,  making  no  deductions  for  roads,  rivers,  ponds, 

being  stronglv  felt  at  Lyons,  and  still  more  in  &c.    Necker  estimated  the  roads  of  France  alons 

the  latitude  of  Nismes,  Aix,  Marseilles,  and  Tou-  at  9000  square  leagues. 

Bich  district  of  the  north-east,  containing  the  provinces  of  Flanders,  Artois, 

^icardy,  Normandy,  the  Isle  of  France,  &c 18,179,590 

Plain  of  Garonne  •    7,654,564 

Plain  of  Alsace 637,880 

Lower  Poitou,  &c. 1,913,641 

Rich  loam  28,385/S75 

The  heath  district  of  Brittany,  Anjou,  and  parts  of  Normandy,  Sec.  .  15,307,128 

The  heath  district  of  Guyenne  and  Gascony  10,206,085 

Heath  .  25,513,213 

The  mountainous  district  of  Auvergne,  Dauphiny,  Provence,  Languedoc,  &c.  28,707,037 

The  chalky  district  of  Champagne,  Sologne,  Touraine,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Angoumois, 

&c 16,584,889 

The  district  of  gravel  of  the  Bourbonnais  and  Nivernais 3,827,282 

The  district  of  stony  soils  in  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  Franche  Compt^,  Sec.  .        .   20,412,171 

The  district  of  various  loams  in  the  Limousin,  Berry,  La  Manche,  &c.        .        •  8,292,444 

Total        ....  131,722,711 


The  agriculture  of  France  is  not  equal  to  its 
advantages  in  point  of  soil  and  climate.  Before 
the  revolution  it  languished  under  the  seigneur^ 
ships  and  ecclesiastical  tenures :  and  since  that 
event  the  law  which  directs  an  equal  division  of 
landed  propertv  among  the  children  of  a  family, 
in  most  cases,  has  greatly  increased  the  evils  of 
its  minute  subdivision.  The  parent  of  two 
children  has  the  free  disposal  o(^  only  one-third 
of  his  property;  the  parent  of  three  children  of 
only  one-fourth ;  the  residue  being  shared  equally 
among  all.  The  claim  of  primogeniture  is  thus 
in  a  great  degree  annulled. 

One-half  of  the  population  of  France,  it  is 
considered,  have  from  these  provisions,  and  the 
extensive  sales  of  land  in  modem  times,  become 
landed  proprietors ;  and  one-fourth  agricultural 
laborers :  consequently  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
are  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  while,  in 
Great  Britain,  those  so  occupied  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  one-third  of  the  population.  A  re- 
cent statement  of  M.  Chaptal  (D^  Tlndustrie 
Franpois)  reckons  the  surface  of  France  at 
52,000,000  hectares,  which  are  thus  distri- 
buted : — 

Hectares. 
Arable  land  ....    22,818,000 
Woods  regularly  cut  for  fuel  .      6,612,000 
Woods  allowed  to  grow  for  tim- 
ber    ....         .         460,000 
Pastures        .         .  3,525,000 


Meadows 

Chestnut  woods 

Oichards 

Kitchen  gardens 

Lakes,  Ponds,  &c. 

Marshes 

Hops  and  Hemp 

Osieries 

Olives   . 

Mines  and  Quarries 

Gardens,  Parks,  and  Plea  u  re 
Grounds     . 

Canals  . 

Cultures  particulieresi  crops  Ico 
small  to  be  classed  but  as  sun- 
dries   

Waste  lands,  heaths,  sands 

Buildings       .... 

Unproductive,      as      Towns, 
Roads,  Rocks,  Rivers. 


Hectares 

3,488,000 

406,000 

359,000 

328,000 

213,000 

186,000 

60,000 

53,000 

43,000 

28,000 

16,000 
9,000 


787,000 

3,841,000 

213,000 

6,555,000 


Total     52,000,000 

It  ftirther  appears,  from  this  writer,  that  the 
whole  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  France 
is  4,678,708,855  francs.  The  expenses  of  rais- 
ing this  he  estimates  at  3,334,005,515  francs* 
which  reduces  the  net  profits  to  1,334,703,370 
frr.ncs.  Besides  this  statement  of  the  net  pro- 
fit ,  three  others  have  been  given,  arising  mm 
tliera  — 
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Francs. 

According  to  the  registered  customs 1,323,138,877 

Average  value  per  acre l,486,244,6f>'i 

According  to  the  return  of  special  commissioners     .        .        .    1,626,000,000 


rhe  mean  of  these  three  gives 

^f,  to  find  the  average  result  of  all  these  state- 
ments, we  take  the  mean  of  this  last  and  of  M. 
ChaptaFs,  we  shall  have  1,411,582,273  francs; 
which  has  been  thout^ht  a  near  approximatiop  to 
the  truth.  From  the  estimate  of  this  author,  it 
appears  that  the  capital  employed  m  agricultural 
pursuits  in  France  is  37,522,061,476  francs; 
which,  compared  with  the  statement  of  profits, 
gives  only  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  capital  employed. 

Buck-wheat  is  largely  cultivated  in  Normandy 
and  the  south  of  France,  both  as  green  food  for 
cattle,  and  for  the  diet  of  the  peasantry :  it  is 
sown  generally  in  the  month  of  June,  and  har- 
vested in  the  end  of  Septembei.     Rape-seed  is 
also  general  here  and  in  French  Flanders ;   and 
supplies,  as  in  several  districts  in  England,  oil 
for  the  market  and  food  for  the  cattle,  either 
green  or  in  cake.    Cole-seed  is  also  raised  in 
this  part.    Flax  is  very  generally  raised  in  Flan- 
ders, Alsace,  and  Normandy,  as  well  as  in  tlie 
provinces  of  the  west  and  south,  where  it  is  spun 
in  the  cottages.    Hemp  also  is  raised  in  many 
parts  of  France,  particularly  in  the  north.    To- 
bacco  flourishes   in  Alsace  and  Picardy,  and 
would  it  is  said  be  extensively  reared  throughout 
France  but  for  the  excise  restrictions,  which  only 
license  its  growth  in  particular  parts.    We  have 
often  thought  our  own  excise  laws  sufficiently  in- 
trusive upon  all  the  works  of  man,  but  this  is  an 
interference  with  natural  productions  which  we 
do  not  recollect  that  they  equal.    Maize  is  a  cul- 
ture of  great  importance,  both  for  the  food  of 
man  and  cattle,  in  the  warm  parts  of  France ; 
when  intended  to  stand  for  harvest  it  is  planted 
in    rows  with  but  little  seed,  and .  yields  more 
than  twice  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  would  be 
produced  on  the  same  area.    During  its  growth, 
the  leaves  are  regularly  stripped  for  the  cattle ; 
and  in  some  districts  it  is  sown  thick  and  mown 
for  that  purpose  only.  Potatoes  are  little  known, 
and    as   little   approved,    speaking  generally. 


1,478,461,176 

Che&tnuts  supply,  in  the  central  part  of  Francs, 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  human  food.  In 
the  south  the  fruits  are  almonds,  olives,  pnines, 
figs,  and  oranges. 

The  vine  is  cultivated  over,  perhaps,  one-half 
of  France,  beginning,  in  a  limited  degree, 
in  Champagne  and  Burgundy;  in  Provence  and 
the  lower  part  of  Languedoc,  ^e  climate  becom- 
ing much  warmer,  the  culture  of  it  is  general ; 
tliough  it  is  no  where  managed  with  such  skill  as 
along  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.  The  quality  of 
French  wines,  it  is  well  known,  is  very  various. 
The  entire  amount  produced  is  said  to  have  been 
considerably  increased  since  the  revolution,  as 
well  from  the  division  of  the  larger  estates  as 
from  the  quantity  of  waste  land  that  has  been 
brought  under  culture :  5,000,000  acres  of  land 
are,  we  are  told,  planted  with  vines ;  and  that  the 
value  of  the  annual  produce  b  from  £28,000,000 
to  £30,000,000  sterling,  of  which  about  a  tenth 
or  twelfth  part  only  is  exported.  A  farther 
quantity,  equal  to  about  a  sixth  of  the  above,  is 
made  into  brandy. 

The  official  calculations  of  the  produce  of 
France  are  no  where  else  equalled  in  point  of 
minuteness.  They  give  the  follovring  as  the 
value  of  articles  produced  annually  in  France  :-* 


Wine 
Raw  silk 
Hemp 
Flax 
Madder 


20,000,000 

9,600,000 

1,200,000 

800,000 

200,000 


Wood  for  fuel  and  timber  of  all 

kinds  .        .        •      5,600,000 

Olive  oil,  rape-seed,  and  coIe-«e«l  2,800,000 
Tobacco  ....  300,000 
Chestnuts      ....         300,000 


40,800,000 
Of  the  following  articles  also,  produced  in 
Great  Britain,  we  extract  not  the  value  only,  but 
the  quantity  and  average  price.' 


Wheat 

Rye  and  mixed  com  (meteil) 

Buck-wheat 

Barley 

Peas  and  beans 

Potatoes  (56,928,000  boisseaux) 

v/ai9  ...  .        •         • 

Maize  and  Indian  com         .... 

Wool,  Merino,  2,000,000  lbs.  at  Is.  8i.  per  lb.; 
second  quality,  metisse,  8,000,000  lbs.  at  It. 
3d. ;  a  third,  or  common  quality,  70,000,000 
\hs.lOd. 


Qoantity  ia 

Wincbettcr 

Qaatten. 


Average 
Price. 


18,508,000 

10,886,000 

3,022,000 

4,520,000 

646,000 

11,524,000 
2,265,000 


ff.      d. 

41  8 
27  10 
14     0 


23 

41 

0 


2 

8 

lOi 


Annoal 
Produce. 


20  10 
27  10 


£ 

38,558,000 
15,150,000 
2,115,000 
5,236,000 
1,346,000 
2,491,000 
12,000,000 
3,152,000 


3,583,000 


Vol.  IX. 


83,631,000 
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Hie  pasturage  it,  as  we  have  stated,  chie6y  rich  in  iron.  The  Ardennes,  Vosges,  Jara,  Poj 
confined  to  the  north  and  west  of  France:  and  de  Dome,  Pyrenees,  &c.,  &c.,  all  aboand  wim 
here  clover  and  sainfoin  abound ;  lucerne  is  much  this  mineral ;  and  numerous  forges*  estimated  in 
more  general,  being  raised  not  "taierely  in  the  all  at  about  250,  have  been  built,  priDcipally  in 
north,  but  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces,  the  departments  des  Ardennes,  du  Cher,  au  Cote 
wherever  irrigation  is  practicable  and  the  soil  d'Or,  de  la  Dordogne,  de  la  Haute  Maine,  du 
and  climate  suitable.  Nievre,  de  la  Haute  Saone.  There  are  besides 
The  art  of  breeding  cattle  is  little  understood  100  forge:i  h.  la  Catalane,  and  about  900  hm. 
in  France,  nor  is  there  much  judgment  shown  in  d'affinerie,  for  refining  the  metal,  produciDg 
^ttening  them.  The  beef  and  mutton  of  the  nearly  75,000,000  kilos  per  annum.  But,  w:ui 
florth  and  west  are,  however,  very  tolerable,  and  the  exception  of  that  found  near  Beffort  (Bas 
their  price,  though  varying  indifferent  provinces,  Rbin),  the  quality  is  inferior.  It  is  in  general 
thirty  per  cent,  less  than  in  England.  Butter  is  too  brittle  to  be  employed  in  machinery.  Cop- 
made  and  used  extensively,  but  cheese  much  per  is  only  found,  in  any  considerable  quantitieSf 
less  than  in  England.  In  the  south,  however,  at  Baygorri  (Basses  Pyrenees),  and  at  Chessy 
olive  oil,  laigely  supplies  the  place  of  butter  in  and  St  Bel,  near  Lyons.  A  small  supply  is 
cooking,  l^e  Frencn  horses  are  inferior,  both  in  also  derived  from  a  few  mines  in  the  depart- 
size,  number,  and  general  appearance,  to  those  ments  des  Hautes  Alpes  and  de  Haut  Rhin. 
of  our  own  country.  In  the  performance  of  Lead  is  found  in  the  departments  de  TAiriege, 
labor,  however,  they  are  found  strong  and  de  la  Haute  Loire,  and  du  Finisterre ;  and  tin  u 
tolerably  expeditious.  A  French  mail-coach  found  near  St.  Omer ;  but  the  whole  product  of 
performs  only  five  instead  of  seven  miles  an  these  mines  is  quite  insufficient  to  answer  the 
hour,  as  with  us ;  but  this  is  owing  less  to  in^  demand  in  France,  and  zinc  is  firequently  sub* 
feriority  in  the  horses,  than  to  the  state  of  the  stituted  for  copper,  especially  for  sheathing 
roads,  and  to  general  want  of  despatch  at  post-  ibips. 

houses.    More  than  one-half  of  the  horses  be-  The  fields  of  coal  in  France  are  inexhaustible^ 

long  to  the  northern  provinces,  viz.  Normandy,  and  the  collieries  very  numerous.    They  are  to 

Brittany,  Picardy,  Alsace,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  be  found  in  the  north,  near  Valenciennes  and 

In  tiie  central  and  soutiiem  departments  the  Lisle,  near  the  banks  of  the  Allier,  in  the  depart- 

work  is  chiefly  done  by  oxen.    The  total  of  ment  du  Puy  de  Dome,  de  TAveyron,  du  Caotal, 

homed  cattle  in  France,  in  1812,  was  reported  and  in  many  other  places.    Many  of  them,  how- 

oflicially  as  follows :— Chaptal,  vol.  i.  p.  197.  ever,  are  not  worked,  in  great  measure  owing  to 

the  difficulty  of  carrying  the  coal  away  when 

Bulls        ....       214,000  brought  to  the  surface.     The  whole  value  of 

Oxen       ....    1,702,000  coal  annually  extracted  from  die  mines  in  France 

Cows       ....    3,910,000  is  not  above  £2,000,000  steriing ;  nor  is  the 

Heifers    ....       856,000  quality  in  general  so  good  as  in  England. 

Besides  the  mines  that  are  actually  worked, 

Sheep  aie  reared  almost  every  where,  and  the  there  are  many  others  which  exist,  but  wbidi, 

mutton  is  good.     Merinos  were  first  brought  owing  to  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of 

from  Spain  in  1787,  and  formed  into  a  royal  speculators  by  the  government,  have  not  yet  bees 

flock  at  Rambouillet     The  qualit]r  has  been  opened.    By  the  French  law,  all  minerals  of 

progressively  improved,   and   distributions   of  every  kind  belong  to  the  crown,  and  the  only 

Merinos  have  been  successively  made  to  pro-  advantage  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  enjoys,  is  the 

prietors  of  sheep  pastures  in  all  parts  of  France,  having  the  refiisal  of  the  mine  at  the  rent  fixed 

The  consequence  is  that,  in  many  districts,  the  upon  it  by  the  crown  surveyors.    There  is  great 

weight  of  the  fleece  has  been  nearly  doubled,  difficulty  sometimes  in  even  obuining  the  lean 

The  animals  are  not  folded  during  night,  but  of  the  crown  to  sink  a  shaft  upon  the  property 

crowded  into  covered  buildings  (bergeries),  and  of  the  individual,  who  is  anxious  to  undeiiaki 

suffer,  particularly  in  winter,  much  injury  from  the  speculation,  and  to  pay  the  rent  usiully  de- 

fudden  exposure.    Mules,  though  little  known  manaed,  a  certain  portion  of  the  gross  product 

in  the  north  of  France,  are  reared  in  the  central    The  comte  Alexandre  de  B ,  it  is  said,  has 

and  southern  parts  very  generally.    Poultry,  in  been  vainly  seeking  this  permission  for  a  lewl 

France,  is  both  larger  and  more  abundant  than  mine  on  his  estate  in  Brittany  for  upwards  of  tea 

with  us.  years. 

France    has   some    considerable    minet    of  The  imports  of  these  metals,  of  course,  an 

tilver  in  the  mountainous  districts ;  but  is  very  very  consiaerable  :^ 

Iron*. 


Imports 
Kilot. 

Valne. 

Kilot. 

Exporti. 

Value. 

1822     .    . 
1B23     .     . 

15,616,818 
14,806,880 

5,772,540 
5,328,222 

Copper. 

3,032,335 
3,558,451 

2,714,527 
3,601,207 

1822  .    . 

1823  .    . 

5,023,904 
3,987,736 

10,265,944 
8,126,761 

Tin. 
1,550,848 
1,592,998 

231,886 
178,964 

1,075,277 
228,793 

1822  .    . 

1823  .    • 

784,156 
807,675 

24,784 
21,362 

93,676 
n8,988 
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Salt  is  made  in  yarlons  parts  of  France.  Works 
corresponding  with  the  salt  mines,  or  brine 
springs  of  Cheshire,  and  called,  from  their  posi- 
tion. Salines  de  TEst,  are  situated  at  the  small 
town  of  Salins  in  Franche  Cornt^.  They  are 
wToiif^  hf  undertakers  on  lease,  yield  about 
tU>fiCO  tons  a  year,  and  afford  a  considerable 
revenue  to  goTcmment.  The  heat  of  the  climate 
on  the  south  andjK>uth-west  coast,  being  fiaivorable 
to  the  evaporation  of  salt  water,  bay  salt  is  made 
here  extensively,  not  by  the  action  of  fite,  but' 
by  the  heat  of  Uie  sun,  operating  on  sea  water, 
enclosed  in  a  shallow  bay  (in  French  etang),  so 
as  to  produce  a  saline  deposit.  The  duty  raised 
from  salt  in  France  in  all  is  nearly  £2,000,000. 

Mineral  waters  are  found  at  Aix,  Bagneres, 
Bareges.  The  first  seem  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans,  and  a  bath  was  erected  by  C.  Sex- 
tins  Calvinius.  See  Aix.  The  water  has  nearly 
the  same  temperature  as  some  of  those  at  Bath. 
Bagneres,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Guyenne,  vras 
also  known  to  the  Romans,  and  the  hottest  of 
its  springs  is  about  123°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
and  the  coldest  86^  The  baths  are  about  thirty 
in  number.  Bareges  is  situated  in  a  chasm 
among  the  mountains,  and  is  only  a  summer 
residence,  in  consequence  of  the  torrents  and 
avalanches  that  so'  often  prove  destractive  in 
winter.  The  vraters  issue  irom  a  hill  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  village,  and  are  distributed  into  three 
baths,  the  hottest  of  which  exceeds  112^  They 
are  strongly  sulphureous  and  fetid,  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  turn  silver  black.  The  waters  at  St. 
Sauveur,  near  Luz,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees,  are  not  so  hot  as  those  of 
Bareges,  but  arp  more  nauseous  to  the  taste.  Hot 
springs  also  arise  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
scenery  at  Cauterets,  in  this  department,  the 
hottest  of  which  is  118°.  Other  spnngs  are  found 
among  the  Pyrenees;  and  there  are  baths  at 
Forges,  Vichi,  Bourbonne,  Balaruc,  and  Plom- 
bieres. 

Woollen  cloth  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
and  most  extensive  manuracture  of  France.  The 
best  superfine  cloths  are  made  at  Louvieres  in 
Normandy ;.  those  of  Abbeville,  in  Picardy, 
though  fine,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  them 
in  quality.  The  Londrines,  made  at  Carcassone 
in  Lauffuedoc,  which  were  formerly  the  most 
successml  manu&cture  in  France,  and  were 
manufiictured  expressly  for  the  Turkish  and  Chi- 
nese markets,  are  also  of  beautiful  quality.  The 
cloths  of  Julienne,  and  the  superfine  fabrics  of 
Sedan,  as  well  in  scarlet  as  in  other  bright  colors, 
and  in  black,  are  only  suitable  to  the  affluent. 
Fine  cloths  are  also  manufactured  at  Rouen,  Da- 
rental,  Audelis,  Montauban,  and  in  various 
places  in  Languedoc  and  Champagne.  Those 
of  Andelis  in  Normandy  are  fine  mixed  cloths. 
Fabrics  of  a  second  sort  of  cloth  are  found 
at  Elbeuf  in  Normandy,  and  at  Sedan:  those 
of  Elbeuf  are  best  suited  for  workmen  and 
mechanics.  Chateaurouge,  before  the  revolution, 
furnished  a  great  deal  of  livery  cloth.  Roman 
rantin,  Issoooren,  and  Lodeve,  furnish  cloths  for 
military  clothing.  There  are  still  inferior  coarser 
cloths,  made  for  the  wear  of  the  country  laborer. 
The  &brics  at  Rheims,  before  the  revolution, 
besides  the  sort  called  draps  de  RheimS;  consisted 


of  an  imitation  of  Silesian  drapery,  called  Silesies, 
imitations  of  our  Wiltons,  called  Wiltons,  and 
casimeres,  which  th^  called  maroes.  Ratteens 
were  made  at  Roybons,  Crest,  and  Saillans; 
dotfaa  and  ratteens  at  Romans ;  cloths  for  bil- 
liard tablet  at  St  Jean-en  Royans.  Cloths  of 
different  descriptions  and  qualities  were  also 
made  at  Grenoble,  Valence,  Troyes,  St.  Leo, 
Bayeux,  Amboise,  Niort,  Coutange,  Lusignon, 
kc.  In  the  rank  of  coarse  cloths  may  also  be 
placed  the  wooUen  stuffs  of  Aix,  Apt,  Taraspon, 
Oleron,  Orthes,  Bagneres,  Pau,  Auch,  Uie  valley 
of  Aure ;  the  cloths  of  Cevennes,  Somtaiieres, 
Limoux,  &c.  The  greater  part  of  these  cloths 
bear  the  names  of  the  various  places  in  which 
they  were  fiibricated.  Besides  cloths,  properly 
so  called,  camblets,  callimancoes,  baizes,  kerseys, 
wool  and  hair  plushes,  are  made  at  Amiens; 
druggets,  flannels,  blankets,  at  Rheims;  blankets 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris ;  flannels  at  Beauvais ; 
serges  at  Aumale,  Bicomt,  Sec.;  camblets  and 
plushes  at  Margny. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  woollen  manu- 
fiicture-  decreased  during  the  revolution,  and 
even  subsequently;  but  the  following  are  the 
official  numbers  of  the  workmen  employed  in  this 
branch  in  the  three  specified  years : — 


1789 

T800 

1812 

4,400 

6,700 

10,400 

3,000 

6,000 
4,500 
8,500 
13,600 
3,800 

9,000 

6,200 

10,000 

18,300 

4,800 

The  machinery  used  is  very  defective.  It  vras 
only  in  1804  that  carding  engines  were  intro- 
duced. The  greater  part  of  the  spinning-mills, 
too,  are  worked  by  water,  or  by  horses.  In 
Elboeuf  and  its  vicinity  several  are  situated  on 
the  small  streams :  upwards  of  twenty  are  turned 
by  horses;  there  were  here  in  1825  eleven  steam- 
engines. 

The  greatest  woollen  manufacturer,  in  1825 
in  France,  was  M.  Temaux,  late  deputy  of  Paris. 
He  had  twenty-two  different  manuuctories,  situ- 
ated in  different  towns :  four  at  Rheims,  two  at 
Sedan,  two  at  Louviers,  at  Liege,  &c.  &c.  Yet 
although  possessed  of  the  abundant  capital  which 
such  manufactories  must  require,  he  had  not 
thought  fit,  at  that  period,  to  concentrate  his  estab- 
lishments, nor  even  at  any  one  to  erect  a  steam- 
engine.  He  employed  nearly  6,000  men  in  that 
year ;  twenty  years  ago  he  had  upwards  of  1 2,000 
in  his  pay;  the  6,000  now  producing  probably  as 
much  as  the  12,000  then,  owing  to  the  use  of 
improved  machinery.  Besides  bis  general  trade 
as  a  clothier,  M.  Temaux  has  pursued  with  greal 
eagerness  one  particular  branch  which,  till  this 
time,  was  quite  unknown  in  Europe,  the  making 
of  Cashmere  shawls.  He  imported  with  great 
difficulty,  and  at  considerable  expense,  a  certain 
number  of  the  Thibet,  Angola,  and  othei  oriental 
goats,  from  whose  duvet  these  celebrated  shawls 
are  made.  They  have  bred  in  France,  and  he 
has  been  very  successful  in  increasing  the  number 
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of  his  flock.    The  climate  seems  to  suit  them,  which  formerly  made  about  1,500,000  pieces  an- 

and  as  their  food  is,  for  the  most  part,  what  nually,  have  admost  abandoned  the  manu&ctore 

other  animals  reject,  such  as  horse-chestnuts,  of  Other  branches  of  this  manu&cture  are  carried 

which  they  are  particularly  fond,  weeds,  &c.,  the  on  to  a  venr  considerable  extent,  in  the  depart* 

expense  of  keeping  them  is  but  small.      He  has  ments  du  Nord,  Pas  de  Calais,  Aisne,  Sonmie, 

a  nock  of  upwards  of  100  at  his  country-house  Seine  and  Oise,  Seine  Inf(§rieure,  Seine,  Calvados^ 

at  St.  Ouen,  near  Paris;  another  somewhat  larger  in  the  north  :  Haut  Rhin,  Bas  Rhin,  Aube,  in  the 

in  the  Pyrenees ;  and  one  or  two  more  of  less  north-east :  Rhone,  Loire,  and  other  places  in  the 

extent   in    different    parts    of    France.     *  He  south-east :  and  Gard  and  Herault  in  the  south, 
sells    besides    from    seventy   to    eighty    goats        The  most  extensive  manu&ctohes  are  those 

annually.    As  the  quantity  of  duvet  which  each  at  and  near  St.  Quentin  and  Lisle.    In  1812  de 

animal  produces  is  not  above  three  ounces  and  TAisne  and  du  Nord  produced  more  than  half 

a  half,  he  is  trying  whether,  by  a  cross  between  the  cotton  yam  spun  in  France;  and,  though 

the  Thibet  and  Angola  goats,  he  may  not  be  able  the    same    proportion    no   longer   exists,   still 

to  obtain  a  greater  quantity,  as  at  present  he  is.  Lisle  and  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Roubaix 

of  course,  unable  to  make  many  shawls  of  the  and  Tourcoing  are  amone  the  most  important 

pure  duvet.     Nor  would  the  speculation  have  manufacturing  districts  of  France.    Neither  at 

succeeded,  if  indeed  it  has  succeeded  in  a  pecu-  St.  Quentin,  nor  at  Lisle,  however,  is  much  of 

niary  point  of  view,  were  it  not  for  the  reputation  the    cotton    yam   woven   into    goods.      From 

his  shawls  enjoy ;  as  it  is  an  idea  generally  re-  St.   Quentin    it   is    sent  to  the    neighbouring 

ceived  that  they  are  made  precisely  of  the  same  peasantry,  as  it  is  also  from  Lisle,  Aubenton,  St. 

materials  as  the  Cashmere  shawls,  which  bear  Michel,  and  other  towns  in  the  departments  de 

so  high  a  price,  and  are  so  much  esteemed  in  TAisne,  and  du  Pas  de  Calais.    There  is  a  loom 

France.'     Quarterlf/  RevieWf  No,  62.  in  almost  every  cottage;    and  the  peasantry. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  the  whole  of  France  when  prevented  by  the  severity  of  the  weather 

wool,  value  £4,000,000  sterling,  becomes  con-  or  any  other  reason  from  pursuing  their  agricul- 

verted  into  a  manufactured  value  of  £9,000,000,  tural  labors,  weave  tliose  coarse  stufis  which  are 

of  which  about  a  tenth  is  exported.  the  principal  products  of  that  department.    At 

The  cotton  manu£sLCture  has  been  carried  on  Lisle  part  is  woven  in  the  town,  and  part,  the 

in  France  about  half  a  century.    Forty  years  finest,  is  sent  to  Tarare,  near  Lyons,  for  the 

ago  the  system  of  spinning  by  machinery  was  manufacture  of  muslins. 

almost  entirely  unknown.     The  cotton  was  then        The  cotton  trade  carried  on  in  Paris  and  its 

spun,  by  hand,  principally  in  those  moimtainous  vicinity  has  of  late  much  diminished,  except  at 

districts  where  the  price  of  labor  was  low ;  but  Jouy,  where  the  manu&ctory  of  printed  goods  is 

the  greater   part  was  imported   from  England  still  flourishing.    It  was  originally  established 

and  Switzerland.    In  the  three  years  ending  by  M.  Oberkamf,  who  was  almost  the  first  indi- 

1789,  the  average  value  of  cotton  goods  imported  vidua!  in  France  who  pursued  this  particular 

was  25,831,233  francs  (£1,033,500),  of  which  line.    Of  later  years  M.  Widmer  has  greatly  in- 

a  very  large  proportion  was  of  the  finer  kinds ;  creased  the  sale  of  these  articles,  by  his  chemical 

as  the  French  manufactures  of  that  day  were  for  discoveries  in  dyes.  The  elegance  of  the  pattern::, 

the  most  part  confined  to  the  coarser  goods,  such  and  the  beauty  of  the  colors,  have  rendered  them 

as  the  handkerchiefs  furnished  by  Rouen  and  in  appearance  second  only  to  the  cottons   of 

Montpelier,  principally  for  the  use  of  the  lower  Alsace,  while  m  price  they  are  considerably 

classes.    Since  that  time  the  English  improve-  lowtir.     In  Paris  itself  the  diminution  both  of 

ments  in  machinery  have  been  slowly  adopted  spinning  mills  and  of  looms  has  been  very  con- 

in  France.    New  manufactories  have  spmng  up ;  siderable  within  these  few  years, 
and  the  long  war,  which  cut  off  all  communica-        The  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  Paris  wer.% 

tion  with  Great  Britain,  compelled  them    to  m  value  in 

exert  themselves  in  order  to  supply,  in  some        1819  .  708,108  francs,  of  which  in 
degree,  the  demand  for  those  cotton  goods  for  printed  goods     .      489,701 

which  formerly  they  had  recourse  to  our  markets.        1820.476,987.        .        .        .      306,226 
Buonaparte,  pursuing  a  system  which,  in   his        1821  .  255,830.        .  173,200 

own  view  of  it,  promised  at  once  to  min  his  great        In  Alsace,  however,  the  manufacturers   are 

enemy,  and  to  add  ^clat  to  his  reign,  attempted,  highly  prosperous,  and  though  the  trade,  perhaps 

by  prohibitions  and  premiums,  to  give  new  acti-  is  no  longer  increasing  so  rapidly  as  formerly, 

vity  to  the  manufactures.     He  so  &r  succeeded,  yet  it  is  progressive.    Noris  this  surprising  when 

that  machinery  of  an  imperfect  description  is  the  excellence  of  the  gQods  is  taken  into  consi- 

now  generally  used,  and  the  French  manufac-  deration.    In  some  points  indeed,  especially  in 

turers  are  able  to  supply  to  their  countrymen  the  dyes,  they  surpass  those  of  British  manufac- 

most  of  the  articles  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  ture. 

There  are  some,  however,  which  they  have  found        Round  Lyons,  the  cotton  trade  has  of  late 

themselves   incapable  of  making.     India  nan-  fallen  off,  being  injured  by  the  progress  of  the 

keens  for  instance,  have  (since  1816)  been  ad-  silk  manufactories.    At  Tarare,  however,  from 

mitted  as  an  import  on  paying  a  duty  of  five  peculiar  circumstances,  one  branch,  the  weaving 

francs  per  kilo  (equal  to  2/6.  3oz.  5dr.   iSgrs.  of  fine  muslins,  prospers;  and  it  is  almost  the 

755  avoirdupois  weight).     And  tlie  consequence  only  place  in  France  where  that  particular  article 

has  been  that  the  departments  de  I'Ain,  de  la  is  made.    The  principal  product  of  the  cotton 

Seine  Infgrieure,  de  la  Somme,  and  du  Nord,  factories  in  the  south  of  France  is  hosiery^  of 
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whidi  NUmes  and  Montpelier  used  formerly  The  principal  manu&ctures  for  these  twc  arti- 
to  export  a  very  large  quantity.  Beside  the  de-  cles  are  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  Dauphiny, 
partments  just  enumerated,  in  which  the  greater  Mayenne,  and  also  in  Ficardy — departments  de 
part  of  the  cotton  manufactories  of  France  are  TAisne  and  du  Nord.  Since  1790  nne  linen  has 
situated,  there  are  many  others  in  which  tiie  in-  in  France,  as  in  Fngland,  been  in  a  great  mea- 
babitants  make  part  of  what  is  wanted  for  their  sure  displaced  by  cotton :  the  two  together  em- 
own  consumption.  M.  Chaptal  mentions  forty-  ploy,  at  St.  Quentin  (in  Picardy)and  the  neigh- 
five  departments  in  which  there  are  spinning  uourhood,  no  fewer  than  40,000  workmen.  In 
mills,  besides  much  cotton-spinning  in  the  cot-  a  very  different  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  province 
tages  of  the  peasantry.  To  what  extent  this  is  of  Dauphiny,  tnere  are  also  carried  on  linen 
carried,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  manufactures  of  various  qualities, 
no  official  returns  can  be  procured  of  the  quantity  Cambrics,  thread,  gauze,  lawn, — made  at  St. 
so  consumed.  Quentin,  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  Douay,  Chau- 

Steam  is  comparatively  butlittle  used  anywhere;  ney,  and  Guise, — rank  among  the  leading  ma- 
water-wheels,  wherever  currents  can  be  obtained,  nufactures  of  the  north-east  part  of  France, 
are  established;  in  level  districts  horses  are  con-  Lace  is  still  more  general,  being  made  in  great 
stantly  employed,  and  occasionally  even  manual  quantities  at  Valenciennes,  Dieppe,  Alen^on, 
labor.  In  the  department  de  la  Seine  Infiirieure  Caen,  Bayeux,  Argentan.  Machinery  has  as  yet 
there  are  109  spinning-mills  situated  on  small  been  very  little  applied  to  this  manufacture  in 
streams.  The  country  round  Lisle  is  flat,  and  France,  and  the  number  of  women  employed  in 
here  recourse  is  had  to  horse-power,  or  the  more  it  is  very  great.  In  general  the  French  is  thicker 
uncertain  action  of  wind  :  sixty  wind-mills,  prin-  and  stiffer  than  Irish  linen;  while,  in  whiteness, 
cipally  used  for  expressing  oil  from  poppies,  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is, 
rape,  and  trefoil,  may  be  seen  at  one  time  on  however,  a  very  serviceable  article, 
leaving  Lisle  by  one  gate ;  but  there  are  not  The  tUk  manufactures  of  France  are  more  con- 
above  ten  or  twelve  steam-engines  in  the  town.  St.  fined  to  particular  districts  than  either  the  cotton 
Quentin  is  almost  the  only  considerable  manufac-  or  the  woollen  trade.  They  originated  at  Tours 
luring  town  in  France  in  which  the  steam-engines  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  gradually  spread 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  number  of  mills.  There  thence  over  the  south  of  France.  Henri  IV.  en- 
are  here  twenty-four  in  the  whole,  of  which  all  couraged  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  culti- 
but  two  or  three  are  used  in  the  cotton  mills.  vation  of  the  mulberry  tree  in  Provence,  and  his 

In  the  department  de  la  Seine  there  are —  exertions  were  finally  so  successful  that  to  this 

In  Paris 35  day  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  ten  de- 

Arrondissement  de  Sceaux  .        .      8  partments  on  the  banks  ot  the  Rhone,  and  of  de 

de  St.  Denis  8  I'Herault,  de  Tlndre,   and  Loire,   in  different 

—  proportions,  are  occupied  in  this  manufacture. 

51  There  are,  on  an  average  of  many  years,  about 

Of  these  several  are  used  at  Charenton  and  the  5,150,000  kilos  of  coccoons  produced  in  the 

other  iron  manufactories;  some  for  raising  water,  eleven  first-mentioned  departments,  and  about 

and  one  of  less  than  half  hbrse  power  for  grind-  30,000  in  that  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  making 

ing  chocolate.     This  unwillingness  to  employ  altogether  something  under  5,200,000,  valued  at 

steam,  which  not  only  adds  to  the  expense  of  1 5,600,000,  firancs.    This  produces,  when  washed 

spinning,  but  prevents  the  thread  from  beintr  so  and  spun,  about   280,000   kilos  of   raw  silk, 

regular  fVom  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  motion,  160,000    kilos    of    organised    silk,  valued    at 

may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  high  price  of  the  23,600,000  francs.      About  an  equal  value  is 

machines,  partly  to  the  badness  of  the  iron  and  imported  from  foreign  countries,  making  about 

the  workmanship,  whence  accidents  repeatedly  47,000,000  francs  (in  value)  of  silk,  in  thread, 

occur,  which  naturally  tend  to  deter  others  from  furnished  to  the  manufactories, 
setting  them  up.    The  low  rate  of  watres  also        The  most  important  of  these  are  at  Lyons, 

renders  manufacturers  less  attentive  to  tliat  eco-  where  almost  every  species  of  silk  goods  is  made. 

Domy  of  manual  labor  which  ha«  so  much  con-  That  town,  however,  is  more  particularly  cele- 

contributed  to   the   prosperity  of  the   English  brated  for  its  ^toffes,  especially  those  intended 

manufacturer.     Yet,  indifferent  as  the  machinery  for  furniture.     In  its  neighbourhood  however,  at 

is,  it  was  in  a  f&x  worse  state  when  M.  Chaptal  the  villages  of  St.  Etienne  and  St.  Chumand, 

came   into   office  under  the   imperial  govern-  and  the  vicinity,  almost  all  the  silk  ribands  con- 

ment.  sumed  in  France  are  woven.     At  Avignon  they 

In  the  linen  manufacture,  flax  to  the  value  of  make  principally  satins,  Levantines,  and  taffetas ; 

20,000,000     francs     (19,000,000     home     and  at  Nismes,    stockings,    gauzes,    crapes,  mixed 

1,000,000  foreign)  is  said  to  be  given  out  to  the  goods,  Sec;  and  at  Gauges,  and  the  other  towns 

weavers ;    which  sells  manufactured  for  about  in  the  Cevennes,  they  are  principally  occupied 

75,000,000;    and  goods  to  the  value  of  about  with  hosiery.  The  manufacture  oi  Tours,  where, 

25,000,000  more  are  worked  up  in  their  cottages  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  silk  trade 

by  the  peasantry.      They  estimate  that  about  began,  is  confined  to  stuffs  for  furniture,  and 

390,000  quintals  of  hemp  are  grown  in  France,  some  few  other  articles  of  little  importance, 
valued  at  30,000,000  francs.     Five  millions  more        Next  to  Lyons,  the  greatest  variety  of  silk 

in  value  are  imoorted ;  and,  when  manufactured,  goods  is  madeV  Paris.  Out  of  about  18,600,000 

the  whole  is  estimated  at  1 1 0,000,000  francs ;  to  francs  worth  of  silk  annually  exported  from  Paris 

which  must  again  be  added  the  cottage  products,  nearly  8,000,000  come  under  tne  class  of  objets 

which  are  35,000,000  francs  more.  de  luxe.    The  total  value  of  the  silk  goods  madf 
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in  France  does  not  exceed  110,000,000  francs 
(£4,200,000),  of  which  about  30,000,000 
(£1,200,000)  is  exported — ^the  trade  having,  if 
there  is  any  variation,  rather  diminished. 

'The  French,'  says  an  able  writer  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  No.  62,  to  which  we  have  been 
much  indebted  on  the  subject  of  the  French  ma- 
nufiau:tures  generally, '  have  long  been  supposed 
to  be  unrivalled  in  the  silk  manufacture.  Obvi- 
ous causes  have  contributed  to  give  them  a  su- 
periority in  this  respect  over  England;  for, 
besides  the  other  disadvantages  under  which  the 
English  manufacturer  labors,  of  a  high  rate  of 
wages  and  high  taxation,  he  has  to  import  the 
raw  material,  much  of  it  either  from  France  itself 
or  from  its  immediate  neighbourhood— the  north 
of  Italy ;  while  the  duty  imposed  upon  silk, 
5s.  Bd.  per  lb.  upon  raw,  and  13«.  Bd.  upon  or- 
ganzined,  was  so  neavy  as  to  put  the  price  of  ma- 
nufactured articles  beyond  the  reach  of  that  class 
of  persons  who,  in  France,  are  the  principal 
consumers.  Yet,  even  under  these  disadvantages, 
by  our  superior  skill  and  superior  machinery,  our 
manufacturers  contrived  to  produce  articles 
which,  in  appearance,  were  equal  to  the  French 
goods,  though  inferior  in  quality ;  thus  in  some 
measure  compensating  for  the  larger  quantity  of 
silk  which  the  French  manufacturer  could  afford 


to  put  into  hi%  goods.  And,  thoie  heavy  dvtiei 
bemg  now  removed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  bat 
that  we  shall  be  able  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
trade,  to  drive  the  foreign  manufacturer  out  of 
the  market.* 

The  French,  it  is  well  known,  have  long  ex- 
celled in  jetocllery,  as  well  as  watch  and  clock 
making.  These  are  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  Paris:  the  number  of  new  watches 
made  annually  in  the  kingdom  b  calculated  at 
300,000 ;  and  the  value  of  these  different  kinds 
of  workmanship  altogethnr  at  £1,500,000,  of 
which  more  than  the  half  is  made  in  the  capital. 
The  works  in  bronze,  also  belonging  almost  ex- 
clusively to  Paris,  are  taken  at  a  fiirther  annual 
value  of  £1,500,000  sterling. 

The  porcelain  of  Sevres  near  St.  Cloud,  and 
the  beautiful  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  are  also 
peculiar  to  this  vicinity.  The  materials  of  the 
latter  are  silk  and  fine  woollen  thread ;  the  sub- 
jects woven  into  the  work  being  taken  from 
paintings  executed  on  purpose.  Both  the 
establishments  have  been  long  conducted  by  the 
government  at  a  sacrifice. 

The  inferior  manufactories,  common  to  every 
country  in  the  high  state  of  civilisation  which 
France  is,  we  need  not  particularise.  The  follow- 
ing is 


A  Summary  of  the 

Manufactures. 

Silks 

Woollens        .... 
Flax       ..... 

Hemp 

Paper 

Cotton 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Worsted  Lace 
Iron 


er 


Other  Metals  .... 
Watch-making  and  mending    . 
Gold  and  Silversmith  and  Jew- 
ellery   

Gilding  Bronzes     . 

Glass 

Earthenware  of  all  kinds 
Bricks  and  Tiles 
Lime  and  Plaster 
Common  Salt 


present  state  of 

Value. 

107,560,000 

238,133,932 

100,000,000 

142,796,012 

31,700,000 

191,600,000 

7,000,000 

207,390,377 

16,171,260 

4,830,460 

4,000,000 

22,500,000 

38,000,000 
38,000.000 
20,500,000 
26,000,000 
17,500,000 
15,000,000 
6,600,000 


the  Manufactures,  slated  in  francs. 

Manoftcturet. 
Alum 
Copperas 
Saltpetre 
Nitnc  Acid 
Muriatic  Acid 
Other  Salts  and  acids 
Soap 
Sugar     . 
Hats 

Prepared  Skins 
Dyeing  . 
Varnishing 
Perfumery 
Starch     . 
Books,  Printing 
Cabinet-way  and  Musical  In- 
struments   . 
Beer 

Cider  and  Perry 
Spirits    . 


The  foreign  commerce  of  France  has  been  so 
roatenally  shaken  and  irregular,  since  the  revo- 
lution, that  we  6nd  no  regular  schemes  of  the 
imports  and  exports  since  the  average  of  the 
years  ending  1789,  which  are  thus  stated  by  M. 
Chaptal. 

With  Imports.  Export!. 

Spain 43,711,800    85,084,133 

Portugal      ....       9,180,353       3,751,933 
Switzerland      ...       6,79^^467     21,124,033 


Valae. 

6,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

6,000,000 

240,000 

6,000,000 

33,000,000 

60,823,910 

24,375,000 

155,392,600 

44,117,950 

5,000,000 

13,000,000 

6,000,000 

21,652,726 

40,000,000 
47,635,377 
48,622,435 
55,000,000 


Of  this  amount  there  was  in  wine,  brandy,  com, 

and  other  products  of  the  soil,     £10,000,000 

Raw  materials  for  manufactures,  2,000,000 

Manufactured  goods, 6,500,000 

Miscellaneous  articles,       ....     1,500,000 


Russia 6,854,d33 


Piedmont 
Genoa  .... 
Two  Sicilies  .  . 
Minor  states  of  Ger- 
many 


! 


24,571,967 

9,525,833 

18,717,000 


6,523,467 

18,981,433 

5,853,967 

Not  stated 


8,518,033     23,681,000 
Prussia    .....       4,037,167     10,428,267 


With 
Holland      .    . 
Sweden       .    . 
Denmark     .     . 
Austria  .    .    .    , 
England      .     . 
American  states 
Smyrna  *     .     . 
Hans  Towns 
Levant  in  general 


Imports. 
28,287,467 

7,051,067 

3,978,533 
32,858,200 
62,295,800 
10,244,833 

6,196,302 
12,789,167 
37,317,048 


40,796,533 

3,943,600 

6,451,867 

Not  atated 

33,486,333 

1,543,633 

14,535,072 

62,310,967 

18,214,734 
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The  war  of  1793  compelled  the  French  to        Govervmekt. — The   constitution  of  France 

desist  from  exporting  a  number  of  articles,  and  since  1814  greatly  resembles  that  of  England, 

to  raise  or  fabricate  others,  for  which  they  had  the  king  being  a  limited  monarch,  and  the  re- 

hitherto  depended  on  their  neighbours :  and  the  sponsibility  of  all  the  public  measures  resting 

interruption  of  intercourse  continued,  either  by  with  his  ministers.    The  royal  title  is  *  king  of 

sea  or  land,  for  more  than  twenty  years.    Since  France  and  Navarre.' 

the  peace  of  1815  the  relations  of  the  com-  The  French  cabinet  consists  of  a  Keeper  of  the 
mere  al  world  have  been  almost  equally  un-  seals  (corresponding  to  our  chancellor),  the  mi- 
settled  :  at  present,  the  imports  and  exports  nisters  of  Foreign  affairs,  of  Finance,  of  Police, 
of  France  are  supposed  to  be  less  than  before  the  of  War,  of  the  Navy  and  Colonies,  of  the  Home 
revolution,  and  afford  a  remarkable  contrast  Department,  and  finally  of  the  Head  of  the 
to  the  rapid  extension  of  foreign  trade  in  a  Royal  Household.  Each  minister  is  independ- 
country  like  our  own  possessing  the  command  ent  in  his  department,  but  general  measures  pro- 
of the  sea.  ceed  from  the  premier.    The  king  has  also  as 

The  same  causes  that  almost  destroyed  the  with  us  a  privy  council,  which  is  convened  only 
commerce  nearly  annihilated  the  fisheries  of  on  particular  occasions:  but  his  Council  of 
France,  which  are  now  carried  on  chiefly  for  her-  State  is  an  efficient  body,  divided  into  five  corn- 
rings,  mackerel,  sardine,  anchovy,  tunny,  and  mittees  appropriated  respectively  to  legislation, 
other  species,  on  her  own  coasts.  One  branch  finance,  home  affairs,  the  navy,  and  the  colonies, 
of  the  French  fishery  is  that  for  coral,  in  the  Each  committee  is  in  connexion  with  the  minister 
Mediterranean,  for  which  a  company  has  long  of  the  department  to  which  its  labors  are  directed, 
been  established  at  Marseilles.  In  the  middle  and  receives  firom  him  the  materiab  of  its  deli- 
of  the  last  century  the  French  fisheries  in  Ame-  beration.  The  members  of  these  committees 
rica employed  annually  about  5000  seamen;  but  are  called  conseillers  d'etat  en  activity;  as  the 
the  unsuccessful  contest  with  England  in  1756  title  of  conseiller  d'etat  is  in  the  case  of  many 
reduced  them  greatly,  and  deprived  them  of  persons  merely  honorary ;  and,  what  is  more  re- 
Cape  Breton,  their  principal  station.  The  peace  markable,  the  appellation  of  ministre  d'etat  is 
of  1783,  reoewed  their  right  to  fish  on  the  banks  given  to  about  thirty  public  men,  exclusive  of 
of  Newfoundland,  a  right  subsequently  acknow-  fiie  cabinet  ministers.  It  implies  in  that  case 
ledged  by  the  treaties  of  1802  and  1814;  and  no  participation  in  ministerial  business;  but  is 
though  their  only  permanent  possessions  for  this  accompanied  with  a  pension,  and  is  accounted 
Durpose  are  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  one  of  the  highest  marks  of  royal  faror. 
Miquelon  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  they  Tlie  king  exclusively  has  the  right  of  bringing 
have  not  been  backward  to  avail  themselves  of  in  bills  into  the  Chambers.  The  opposition  act 
their  advantages.  there  as  in  Britain,  except  that  they  are  denied 

Since  1814  various  efforts  have  been  made  by  this  important  privilege — a  denial  founded  on  the 

the  ship-owners  of  Havre,  Bourdeaux,  Marseilles,  supposed  agitation  which  might  be  produced  by 

&c.,  to  re-establish  the  shipping  interest,  but  this  the  proposition  of  popular  measures  in  a  coun- 

at  present  has  been  attended  with  but  limited  try  where  the  constitution  is  as  yet  unsetded. 

success.  ^  The  chamber  of  Peers  comprises  upwards  of 

The  roads  of  France  are  managed  by  govern-  200  members,  who  possess  privileges  similar  to 

ment  Bureaux  or  Boards,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain ;   their 

at  Paris.    The  extent  of  roads,  under  their  direc-  number,  as  with  us,  is  unlimited ;  the  grant  of 

tion,  is  estimated  at  30,000  miles ;  and  the  an-  titles  being  vested   in  the  king,  and  the  dignity 

nual     expenditure    at    from     £1,300,000     to  hereditary.      But  no  clerical   dignitaries  have 

£1,500,000,  the  whole  being  defrayed  without  a  seats  as  such  in  the  legislature:  a  few  cardinals, 

single  toll  or  turnpike.    The  great  roads  are,  in  who  are  members,  owe  it  altogether  to  their  titles 

general,  paved  and  in  tolerable  condition ;  but  as  temporal  peers.     The  peers  take  cognizance, 

the  cross  roads  m  almost  every  department  are  as  in  Englano,  of  charges  of  high  treason,  and  of 

most  wretched ;  and  receive  hardly  any  repair.  public  misdemeanours.     Their  discussions  are 

The  chief  bridges  in  France  are  those  of  stone,  not  made  public, 
over  the  Loire  at  Orleans,  Tours,  and  Nantes;  The  house  of  Commons,  or  chamber  of  De- 
those  on  a  smaller  scale  over  the  Seine  at  Paris,  puties,  are  elected  by  the  people:  the  number 
and  those  ovei  the  Saone  and  Rhone  at  Lyons,  returned  may  in  some  measure  be  altered  at  the 
The  Pontdu  St.  Esprit  above  Orange,  over  the  will  of  the  king;  the  smallest  number  allowed  is 
Rhone,  is  a  long  structure  of  sixteen  arches.  At  256.  The  election  is  vested  in  the  voters  at 
no  great  distance  from  it  is  the  Pont  du  Gard,  once,  tne  only  qualification  required  for  a  voter 
one  of  the  most  entire  existing  monuments  of  being  the  payment  of  £12  of  annual  taxes.  For 
Roman  architecture.  It  is  composed  of  a  triple  a  deputy  the  requisites  are,  that  he  shall  be  of 
tier  of  arches,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  con*  the  age  of  fort^,  and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
ducting  an  aqueduct  over  the  river  Gardon.  This  £40  a  year.  One-fifth  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
magnificent  structure  is  157  feet  in  height,  530  ties  is  re-elected  annually, 
feet  in  lengtK  at  the  bottom,  and  872  at  the  top.  By  the  charter,  appealed  to  by  all  parties  as 
Of  bridges  lately  erected  in  France,  the  most  re-  the  safeguard  of  the  French  constitution,  al* 
markable  are  those  over  the  Seine  at  Neuilly  ranks  are  equally  admissible  to  public  employ- 
near  Paris,  and  over  the  Oise  ki  St  Maixent,  ments,  whether  civil  or  military.  (The  object  of 
along  with  two  of  larger  dimensions,  viz.  one  this  clause  is  to  do  away  any  claim  for  prefer* 
over  the  Garonne  at  Bourdeaux,  the  other  ove;  ence  on  the  part  of  the  noblesse).  The  catholic 
the  Seine  at  Rouen  is  the  state  religion,  but  all  other  religions  may 
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be  openly  professed,  and  none  imply  political  Buonaparte,  and  gave  to  the  jurispradence  and 

disqualification :  all  sales  of  national  property  judicial  constitution  of  France  nearly  the  form 

during  the  revolution  are  confirmed  to  the  pur-  they  now  bear.     This  body  of  law  consists  of 

chasers:  the  judges  are  named  by  the  king;  but  five    divisions,  entitled    respectively,  1.    code 

when  appointed  are  not  removeable.    Juries  are  civil;  2.  code  de  procedure  civile;  3.  code  de 

employea  in  criminal  cases  only.  commerce;    4.    code  d'instruction   criminelle; 

The  most   comprehensive,  though   the  most  5.  code  penal, 

modern  of  the  honorary  orders  is  that  of  the  legion  The  code  civil,  the  first  and  the  most  compre* 

d'iionneur;     instituted     by    Buonaparte,    and  hensive  of  these  divisions,  defines  the  rights  of 

maintained  on  nearly  the  same  plan  by  i\w  iiour-  persons  in  their  various  capacities  of  citizens, 

bons.      The  usual  title  to  admission  is  the  dis-  parents,  sons,    daughters,    guardians,    minors, 

charge    of   functions,    civil    or    military    with  married,  unmarried.      It  next  treats  of  property 

distinction ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  the  perform-  in  its  respective  modes  of  acquisition  and  pos« 

ance  of  an  action  of  eclat.    The  gradations  are,  session,  as  inheritances,  marriage  portions,  sales, 

chevaliers,  of  whom  the   number  is  unlimited,  leases,  loans,  bonds,  mortgages, 

and  very  great;  officers,  who  amount  to  no  less  The  code  de   procedure  civile  ordains  the 

than  2000;  commanders,  to  the  number  of  400 ;  manner  of  proceeding  before  the  difierent  courts 

grand  officers,  160;  and  grand  croix,  to  the  num-  of  justice,  beginning  with  the  juge  de  paix ;  also 

ber  of  80.     A  member  must  serve  several  years  the  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  sentences,  whe- 

as  a  chevalier  before  becoming  an  officer,  and  ther  the  payment  of  damages,  the  distraining  of 

the  same  progressively  through  the  other  ranks,  goods,  or  the  imprisoning  of  the  party  coa- 

Admissions  take  place  once,  and  frequently  twice  demned.    It  declares,  likewise,  the  course  to  be 

a  year;  a  specific  number  being  allotted  to  each  followed  in  transactions  distinct  fiY>m  those  of  the 

great  department  of  the  public  service,  the  mi-  law  courts;  as,  in  arbitration,  taking  possession 

fitary,  the  judicial,  and  the  administrative.  Other  of  an  inheritance,  or  a  separation  of  property 

orders  are,  that  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  strictly  between  man  and  wife. 

military :  that  of  St.  Michel,  which  dates  firom  The  code  de  commerce  defines  the  duties  of 
1469,  is  limited  to  100  members,  and  is  con-  certain  officers,  or  commercial  agents,  such  as 
ferred  as  a  recompense  for  distinction  in  science,  sworn  brokers  and  appraisers;  it  next  treats  of 
literature,  or  th»  arts.  Eminent  profesdonal  partnerships — of  sales  and  purchases— of  bills  of 
men  and  artists,  and  the  authors  of  discoveries  exchange — of  shipping,  freight,  and  insurance — 
of  public  utility,  constitute  the  members  of  this  of  temporary  suspensions  of  payment,  and  bank- 
order.  The  order  du  St.  £sprit,  created  in  1578,  ruptcies. 

and  of  the  very  highest  rank,  comprises  princes  The  code  d*instruction  criminelle,  explains  th« 

of  the  blood,  prelates,  and  members  of  the  order  duties  of  all  public  officers  connected  with  the 

of  St.  Michel — the  whole  limited  to  the  number  judicial   police,  whether  mayors,  assistants   of 

of  100.  mayors  (adjoints),  procureurs  du  roi,  juges  d'in- 

Each  department  throu^i^hout  France  has  at  its  struction,  ^c.      A.(ter  prescribing  the  rules  re- 

head  a  prefet  or  civil  officer,  who  acts  as  the  garding  evidence,  it  regulates  the  manner  of  ap- 

medium  between  it  and  government,  maintaining  pointing  juries   and   the  questions  which   fall 

a  daily  correspondence  with  the  minister  of  the  within  their  competency.  Its  farther  dispositions 

home  department,  and  reporting  on  the  execu-  relate  to  the  mode  and  nature  of  appeals,  and  to 

tion  of  his  orders,  as  well  as  on  all  local  transac-  the  very  unpopular  courts  authorised  to  try  state 

tions  and  the  state  of  political  feeling.     He  is  oflences,  termed  cours  speciales  under  Buona- 

aided  in  his  laborious  office  by  a  conseil  de  pre-  parte,  and  cours  prevotales  under  the  Bourbons, 

fecture,  consisting  of  three,  four,  or  five  mem-  The  code  penal  describes  accurately  the  pu- 

bers,  whose  duty   consists  in  making  up  the  nishments  awarded  for  offences  in  all  the  variety 

details  of  business.     The  departmental  coun-  of  gradation  from  the  penalties  of  the  police 

oil  (conseil   general  de  departement)  is  much  correctionelle,  to  the  severest  sentence  of  the 

more  numerous,  comprising  sixteen,   eighteen,  law.    All  offences  are  classed  under  two  general 

twenty,  or  more  members ;  but  they  meet  only  a  heads, — state  offences,  such    as  counterfeiting 

few  weeks  in  the  year,  nor  are  they  of  much  use,  coin,  resisting  police  officers,  sedition,  rebellion  ; 

except  to  share,  as  a  collective  body,  the  respon-  and  offences  against  individuals,  as  calumny, 

sibility  attendant  on  the  distribution  of  taxes,  or  false  evidence,  manslaughter,  murder, 

other  similar  measures.    A  sous  prefet  is  an  These  codes,— -the  first  attempt  to  reduce  the 

officer  much  inferior  to  the  prefet.    There  is  one  laws  of  a  great  nation  to  the  compass  of  a  vo- 

to  each  of  the  districts  called  arrondissemens,  lume— consist  of  a  number  of  sections  and  short 

and  he  is  aided  in  his  labors  by  a  council  of  paragraphs,  each  paragraph  marked  by  a  number, 

eleven  members.  as  a  means  of  reference.    The  style  is  as  concise 

Lastly,  the   communes,   the  smallest  of  the  as  is  compatible  with  clearness,  and  the  arrange- 

official  divisions  of  the  French  territory,  and  (Jf  ment  very  minute  and  elaborate.     The  whole  is 

which  there  are  above  38,000  in  the  kingdom,  sold  for  a  few  shillings,  in  the  shape  of  one  oc- 

are  little  else  in  fact  than  parishes  ;  but  their  tavo,  or  of  two  duodecimo  volumes ;  and  copies 

distinguishing  characteristic  consists  in  having  of  it  are  in  the  possession,  not  only  of  all  judges, 

each  a  mayor  and  municipal  council.  pleaders,  and  attornies,  but  of  agents,  merchants. 

Law. — In  this  important   department  France  and  persons  in  business  generally,  who,  without 

has  the  great  advantage  of  a  compact  and  defi-  being  enabled  by  it  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of 

nite  code,  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre-  lawyers,  find  in  it  a  variety  of  useful  explanations^ 

lent  century,  when  it  was  promulgated  under  relative  to  questions  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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Jhe  juge  de  paix  is  authorised  to  pronounce  into  three  or  four  chambers,  of  which  one  per- 
finally  in  petty  questions  (under  50  francs,  or  forms  the  dutv  of  our  Grand  Jury,  in  decioing 
£2),  and  to  give,  in  questions  of  somewhat  on  the  bills  of  iudictment  (mises  en  accusation) ; 
greater  amount  (up  to  100  francs,  or  £4),  a  de-  another  is  for  the  trial  of  ofiences  (police  oorreo- 
cision  subject  to  appeal.  He  takes  cognizance,  tionnelle) ;  and  a  third,  with  perhaps  a  fourth, 
likewise,  of  disputes  about  tenants'  repairs,  ser-  is  for  civil  suits.  These  courts  are  often  called 
vants'  wages,  and  the  displacing  of  the  landmarks  Cours  d'Appel,  as  all  the  cases  that  come  before 
of  property.  No  action  can  be  brought  before  a  them  must  previously  have  been  tried  by  an  in- 
court  of  justice  in  France  until  the  plaintiff  has  ferior  court.  The  collective  number  of  judges 
summoned  his  adversary  before  a  juge  de  paix,  in  these  higher  courts  is  not  short  of  900.  Paris 
with  an  amicable  intent  (cit^  en  conciliation),  has  only  its  Cour  Royale  on  a  large  scale  (five 
and  received  from  the  juge  a  proems  verbal,  chambers  and  fifty  judges),  and  confined  in  its 
showing  that  the  difference  could  not  be  ad-  jurisdiction  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  seven  ad- 
justed, jacent  departments.    There  is  a  procureur  du 

A  Primary  Court  exists  in  every  arrondisse-  roi  for  every  tribunal  de  premiere  instance,  and 
ment,  making  above  360  for  the  whole  of  France,  a  procureur  general  for  every  Cour  d'Appel. 
It  is  composed  of  three  or  four  members,  two  or  The  Assize  Courts  have  cognizance  of  criminal 
three  suppl^ans  or  assistant  members,  and  a  pro-  cases  only,  that  is,  of  crimes  and  offences  re- 
cureur  du  roi,  acting  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  ferred  to  them  by  the  cours  royales.  They  con- 
In  populous  districts,  cours  de  premiere  instance  sist  of  three,  four,  or  five  judges,  members  of  the 
comprise  six,  seven,  eight,  or  more  members,  cours  royales,  but  never  belonging  to  the  section 
and  are  divided  into  two  or  three  chambers,  that  finds  the  indictments.  The  grand  accom- 
They  are  chiefly  occupied  with  questions  of  civil  paniment  of  a  French  Ass.ze  court  is  a  jury, 
law,  and  hold,  in  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  which,  as  in  England,  consists  of  twelve  mem- 
a  medium  between  the  duties  of  the  juge  de  bers,  and  decides  on  the  flaunts  of  the  case,  leaving 
paix  and  the  powers  of  the  cour  royale ;  their  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  judges.  Com- 
decisions  being  final  wherever  the  income  from  plete  unanimity  was  at  no  time  necessary  in  a 
a  property  does  not  exceed  forty  shillings,  or  the  French  jury.  At  first  a  majority  of  ten  to  two 
principal  forty  pounds ;  but  subject,  in  greater  was  required ;  but  this  was  afterwards  altered  to 
matters,  to  an  appeal  to  the  cour  royale.  The  a  simple  majority,  with  the  qualification,  that,  in 
members  of  these  inferior  courts  are  named,  like  case  of  condemnation  by  only  two  voices  (seven 
other  judges,  by  the  crown,  and  hold  their  places  to  five),  the  verdict  should  be  re-considered  by 
for  life ;  their  number,  throughout  all  France,  the  judges  and  the  party  acquitted,  if,  on  taking 
including  suppl^ans,  is  not  far  short  of  3000.  judges  and  jurymen  collectively,   there  was  a 

A  section  ot  the  Tribunal  de  premi^  instance  majority  in  his  favor.    The  assizes  are  the  only 

is  appropriated  to  the  trial  of  offences  under  the  courts  in  France  that  are  not  stationary.     They 

Dame  of  tribunal  de  police  correctionnelle ;  and  are,  however,  generally  held  in  the  chief  town  of 

here  the  Enghsh  reader  must  be  careful  to  dis-  a  department  once  in  three  months.    The  costs 

tinguish  between  judicial  and  government  police;  of  suit  are  very  exactly  defined  by  a  printed 

the  former  having  no  reference  to  state  offences,  tarif ;  and  it  is  a  rule  in  criminal,  as  in  civil 

such  as  libel  or  treason,  but  comprising  a  very  cases,  that  the  party  condemned  is  liable  for  all. 
numerous  list  of  another  kind,  viz.  all  offences        The  Special  Courts  were  constituted  out  of 

that  do  not  amount  to  crimes,  or  subject  the  of-  the  usual  course  for  the  trial  of  state  offences, 

fender  to  a  punishment  afflictif  ou  infamant.  The  Cours  Speciales  were  appointed  by  Buona- 

These  offences  when  slifi^ht,  are  called  cont raven-  parte,  the  Prevotales  by  the  present  government, 

tions  de  police,  and  are  brought  before  a  juge  de  during  the  period  of  disturbance  which  succeed- 

paix,  or  the  mayor  of  the  commune ;  when  of  a  ed  the  second  entry  of  the  king.    In  both  cases 

graver  stamp,  or  requiring  a  punishment  exceed-  they  were  considered  as  under  the  influence  of 

ing  five  days*  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  fifteen  government,  and,  of  course,  were  very  obnoxious 

francs,  they  are  brought  before  the  court  now  to  the  public. 

mentioned,  whose  sentences,  in  point  of  impri-        The  name  of  Tribunal,  or  Court,  is  also  given 

sonment,  may  extend  to  the  term  of  five  years,  in  France  to  a  body  of  five  merchants,  or  leading 

The  trespasses  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  tradesmen,  appointed  by  the  mercantile  body  in 

peace  or  mayor,  are  such  as  damaging  standing  every  town  or  considerable  business,  and  who 

com,  driving  incautiously  in  the  high-way,  en-  settle  all  disputes  occurring  in  mercantile  busi- 

dangering  a  neighbour's  property  by  ne«^lecting  ness,  and  falling  within  the  provisions  of  the 

repairs.    The  offences  referred  to  the  tribunal  Code  de  Commerce.   Their  decisions  are  found- 

correctionnel  are  such  as  assault  and  •  battery,  ed  on  that  code,  and  the  customs  of  trade.   They 

swindling,  privately  stealing,  using  false  weights  are  final  in  all  cases  below  £40.  The  presence  of 

or  measures,  JScc.  three  members  is  necessary  to  form  a  court.  The 

The  Cours  Royales,  in  number  twenty-seven,  duty  is  performed  gratuitously. 
are  attached  to  the  chief  provincial  towns.   They        The  court  of  Cassation,  the  highest  court  of 

SLie  all  formed  on  the  same  model,  and  possessed  justice  in  the  kingdom,  is  held  at  Paris,  and  is 

of  equal  power ;  the  number  of  their  members  composed  of  three  chambers,  each  of  sixteen 

depends    on    the    population  of  the   tract  of  members  and  a  president,  making,  vrith  the  pre- 

country,  (generally  three  departments),  subject  to  mier  president,  a  total  of  fifty-two  members.   Its 

their  jurisdiction.    In  a  populous  quarter,  like  province  is  to  decide  definitively  in  all  appeals 

Normandy,  a  Cour  Royale,  comprises  twenty,  from  the  decrees  of  the  Cours  Royales;  inves- 

enty-five,  or  even  thirty  judges,  and  is  divided  ti gating  not  the  facts  of  a  case,  but  the  forms  of 
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law,  and  ordermgi  whererer  these  htt?e  been  in-  la  tS17.  h  1918. 

(ringed  or  deviated  fTom,  a  new  trial  before  ano-  Banishment      ...             IS            S 

ther  Cour  Royale.    This  revision  takesplace  in  Degradation  firom  the  rank  of 

crimiaal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases.    The  royal  citizen      ...                S             r> 

court  chosen  for  the  new  trial  is  generally,  for  Imprisonment  and  fine     .          2,629        1,619 

the  convenience  of  the  parties,  the  nearest  in  The  old  laws  regulate  all  quetHoiis  izisiDg  oat 

situation  to  the  other.    The  Cour  de  Cassation  of  transactions  passed,  or  out  of  rights  acqmred, 

has  farther  powers  of  the  highest  kind.  It  deter-  pnor  to  1803  and  1804,  the  date  of  pfannil. 

mines  all  d^erences  as  to  jurisdiction  between  gating  the  code.    The  law  students  in  Fnnee 

one  court  and  another ;  and  exercises  a  control  thus  regard  the  code  as  the  sole  authori^.  They, 

over  every  court  in  the  kingdom.    It  has  power  however,  still  read  the  more  oriebiated  wnten 

to  call  the  judges  to  account  before  the  minister  on  the  old  law  as  collateral  Ulustiatioo.    There 

of  justice,  and  even  to  suspend  them  firom  their  "till  exists  it  is  said  in  France  the  singular  puc- 

functions.  tice  of  parties  engaged  in  a  law-<ait  visiting  the 

The  minister  bearing  the  tiUe  of  '  Keeper  of  judges  m  private;  a  practice  originating  in  aa 

the  Seals  and  Minister  of  Justice,'  may  be  com-  ag«  when  suitors  thought  a  penonal  intmiev 

pued  to  the  Chancellor  of  England,  but  his  the  only  effectual  mode  of  explaining  their  caie. 

patronage  is  much  less  extensive.    He  exercises  But  such  interviews  are  litUe  else  than  an  «- 

a  general  superintendence  over  the  judicial  body,  change  of  compliments,  nor  have  the  jodga 

and  is  the  medium  between  the  king  and  the  either  before  or  smce  the  revolution,  been  chaigeb. 

courts,  in  the  same  way  as  the  minister  of  the  with  actingunder  the  infiuence  oCex  paite  stste. 

home  department  is  in  regard  to  the  civil  autho-  ™*nt.    The  law  style  in  Franovia  moch  DMce 

rities.    The  expenses  of  the  judicial  body  fall  brief  than  ours;  their  deeds,  leases,  mortgago, 

under  his  cognizance.    The  piocuieurs  g^n^raux  m1«s,  &c.,  being  generally  contained  in  very  «bw 

and  procureurs  du  roi  throughout  the  kingdom  pages,  and  remarkably  free  from  obocuie  or  »- 

address  their  correspondence  to  him,  and  it  is  Equated  phrases.                                              ^ 

his  province  to  report  to  the  king  on  the  allevia-  Revekue. — France  before  the  revoliitioo  raised 

tion  of  punishment;  on  pardons;  in  short,  on  nearly  half  her  revenue  by  taxes  on  coonrnp- 

tfll  disputed  points  of  administration.   He  rarely  tion,  viz.  on  salt,  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  stamps, 

acts  as  a  judge.  leather,  and  foreign   goods  imported.    Thtse 

Juries  were  introduced  into  France  in  1791,  were  all  abrogated,  in  1791,  hi  the  Natnaal 

and  are  confined  to  criminal  trials.    During  Assembly,  and  replaced  partly  by  a  prv^Mty- 

seveial  years  there  wer«  in  France  grand  juries  tax  (foncier)  and  jwutly  by  the  ruinous  expedieat 

as  in  England;    but  under  Buonaparte  their  of  issuing assignats.    The  neople thus  coatmoed 

fiinctions  were  transferred  to  the  Cours  Royales.  exempt  from  their  old  burdens  above  tea  yens, 

By  the  juries,  at  present,  the  nature  of  evidence  and  so  necessary  was  it  to  observe  caution  la 

seems  little  understood.  recurring  to  them,  that  it  was  not  till  1803  aod 

A  considerable  improvement  made  by  the  1804,  when  the  power  of  Buonapote  was  fiiBf 

National  Assembly  was  a  general  mitigation  of  consolidated,  that  taxes  on  consompdoowtfciv- 

the  penal  code,  or  rather  the  substitution  of  pu-  newed.  The  revenue  of  France  in  1790  was  aboci 

nishmentsUkely  to  be  enforced,  for  others  of  such  £22,000,000  sterling.    The  sum  required  i» 

severity  as  in  general  to  defeat  their  object,  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  wv 

Stealing  privately  in  a  dwelling-house  was  for-  nearly  £10,000,000  leaving  only  £12,000,000  for 

merly  punishable  in  France  by  the  rack  and  the  army,  navy,  dvil  list,  and  other  pobUc  ei- 

death— an  extreme  which  prevented  respectable  penses.    In  the  en  of  confiscation  and  judicBi 

persons   Irom    bringing    delinquents  before  a  murder,  the  national  debt  was  not  opeidy  eas- 

court.    Of  the  state  of  crime  in  France  at  a  celled,  but  the  interest  was  issued  in  9snga» 

recent  period,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  punish-  of  no  value  except  for  purchases  of  natioaal  p- 

ments,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  follow-  perty.    At  last,  m  1796,  there  was  passed  a  hw, 

ing  vetum  made  by  the  minister  of  justice :  declaring  that  one-third  of  the  old  natioad  debt 

T    iQiT  T   toio  should  be  sacred,  aiMl  the  interest  on  It  payibie 

lA'A    1  *^^                       4>.fiJ*      A  ^roo  in  Iwnds,  or  paper  receiveable  in  dischaige  d 

Individuals  tned                       14,146        9,722  ^^     ^is  tfSSi  was  called  La  tieia  pforbow. 

Condemned      .        .        .          9,431        6,7  2  y^^  j^,  ^^  ^^  ^  „^^  continuirvery  km 

Acquitted         .        .        .          4,715        3,010  until  Buonaparte  succeeded  to  power,  and  pW 

Of  these  the  crimes  or  ofiences  were,  Gaudin,  afterwards  duke  of  Gaeta,  at  the  beMi 

-^;ainst  the  stote                            438           166  of  the  treasury,  when  means  were  found  to  fp- 

. the  person                      1,638        1,262  jgem  the  stocks  firom  their  depmsioB,  sad  i? 

the  property                   7,086        5,547  resume  the  payment  of  the  dividends  in  oA- 

Sentencet.  Could  Buonaparte,  it  is  said,  have  obtained  larr 
Death  558  324  sums  on  loan,  his  career  of  aggression  lod  coo- 
Compulsory  labor  for  life  511  393  ouest  would  have  been  still  more  rapid ;  boi  m 
Transportation  .  .  52  6  the  restoration  of  the  Bouibons,  ro  1814^  tbe 
Compulsory  labor  for  a  teim  of  public  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  did  not  cscff^ 

months,  or  yean                  2,645        1,992  £123,000,000;    its    interest    £7,000^000.     b 

Compulsory  lalxir,  and  to  be  1799  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  recnpt  I? 

branded     ...            172           184  £8,000,000  sterling.    The  contiaenid  peace,  a 

Solitary  confinement                   2,774        2,116  partial  reduction  of  expenditure  and  iiaprof^ 

Pillory                                            4              1  ments  in  the  collection  oC  the  taxes,  bcougH  ■ 
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1803,  the  receipts  to  £l  9,500,000,  while  the  ex-  £27,000,000.    Such  was  about  its  amount  in 

penditure  was  £20,000,000.      In    subsequent  1815,  when,  the  sums  raised  by  public  loan  proT- 

years  both  received  a  progres»ve  augmentation,  ing    insufficient,  it   became  indispensable    to 

and,  in  1813,  the  revenue  derived  from  France,  impose  additional    taxes.     These  carried  the 

exclusive  of   conquered  territory,  was  about  revenue,  in  1818,  to  nearly  £35^000,000. 

The  following  Statement  exhibits  the  Poblic  RxTBaus  avd  Expenditubb, 

from  1514,  to  the  present  date. 

Francs. 
1807  Under  Napoleon,  Emperor,     708,849,000 

1811     Do.       do 938,477,520 

1813     Do.      do 1,132,238,250 

1816  Under  Louis  XVIII.  .  .  787,644,000 
1822  Do.  do.  Vill^le  s  Ministry,  915,591,435 
1828  Under  Charles  X.    .    .    .     924,410,361 

1830  Do.      do 979,352,000 

1831  Under  Louis  Philip,     .     .  1,629,540,697 


Public  Debt  at  Different  Periods. 

Fno&cs. 
1589  M  the  death  of  Henry  III., 

according  to  Sully,  .  .  296,620,252 
1595  Under  Henry  IV.,  Sully's 

Ministry, 96,900,000 

1660  Under  Louis  XIV.,  Colbert's 

Ministry, 785,400,000 

1 698    Do  do.  Pelletier's  Minstry,  1,301,690^000 
1710    Do.    do.    After  the  War; 

de  Chamilliart's  Min.  .  4,386,318,750 
1788  Under  Louis  XVI.,  Necker,  4,245,750,000 
1807  Under  Napoleon,  .  .  .  1,912,500,000 
1821  Under  Louis  XVIII.,  Vil- 

lele's  Ministry,  •  .  .  3,466,000,000 
1831  Under  Louis  Philip,  F6rier*s 

Ministry, 5,185,438,457 

Public  Revenue  at  Different  Periods. 

1514  Under  Louis  XII.,  accord- 
ing to  Sully,    ....  7,750,000 

1547  At  the  death  of  Francis  I.    .       15,730,000 

1557  Under  Henry  II 12,098,573 

1560  Under  Francis  II.    .    .     .         9,104,971 

1574  Under  Charles  IX.  .     .     .  8,628,998 

1581  Under  Henry  III.,  accord- 
ing to  Sully,    .... 

1595  Under  Henry  IV.,  do.  do. 

1609    Do.    do.        do.    do.     . 

1640  Under  Louis  XIIL,  Cardi- 
nal  Richelieu,     .     .    . 

1660  Under  Louis  XIV.    .     .    • 

1662    Do.    do.    Colbert's  Min. 

1678    Do.  do.    at  the  conquest 
of  Holland,    .... 

16<5    Do.  do.      Revocation    of 
Edict  of  Nantes,  Pelletier, 

1712    Do.  do.    at  the  Victory  of 

Denain, 246,794,174 

1715  Under  Louis  XV.,  Ruinous 

Scheme  of  Law,    .    .     .      165,596,792 

1722     Do.     do 182,463,198 

1734    Do.  do.  Cardinal  Fleuiy's 

Ministry, 253,794,618 

1750    Do.    do.        do.     .    .     .     249,352,706 

1 775  Under  Louis  XVI.,  Turgot's 

Ministry, 332,775,000 

1785    Do.  do.  Necker's  Ministry,   592,000,000 

1797  The  fifth  year  of  the  Re- 
public,   513,727,422 

1802  Under  the  Consulate ;  10th 

year:  (108  depart.)  .    .     589,500,000 

1803  Do.  do.     11th  year,    .     .      685,027,000 


31,654,400 
62,156,250 
32,589,659 

162,364,492 

154,978,481 

87,602,800 

80,692,524 

124,296,635 


32,571,849 
117,597,600 

79,834,565 
105,604,667 


Public  Expenditure  at  Different  Periods. 

1609  Under  Henry  IV.,  Sully's 
Ministry, 

1642  Under  Louis  XIIL,  Riche- 
lieu's Ministry,    .    .     . 

1670  Under  Louis  XIV.,  Col- 
bert's Ministry,    .     .     . 

1678  Do.  do.  at  the  conquest 
of  Holland,    .... 

1685    Do.do.Pelletier's  Ministry,    100,640,257 

1693     Do.         do.        do.     .     .       158,151,582 

1699     Do.         do.       do.    .     .       411,934,703 

1707    Do.        do.    Chamilliart's 

Ministry, 258,230,567. 

1712     Do.        do.        do.     .     .      281,236,622 

1715  Under  Louis  XV.,  Ruinous 

Scheme  of  Law,    .     .       146,824,181 

1722    Do.     do 197,759,112 

1734    Do.  do.  Cardinal  Fleury's 

Ministry, 240,392,582 

1740     Do.     do.      do.     .     .     .       197,362,038 

1787  Under  Louis  XVI.,  Necker's 

Ministry, 732,000,000 

1769     Do.    do.       do      .     .     .      531,444,000 

1798  Under  the  Republic,     .     .      572,451,495 

1802  Under  the  ConsuUte ;  (108 
departments,)  .... 

1819  Under  Louis  XVIIL,  .  . 
1828  Under  Charles  X.,  .  .  . 
1 831   Under  Louis  Philip,  P^rier's 

Ministry,  (M.  Judot)     .   1,484,306,493 

Income  of  the  Inhabitants  at  Different 

Periods. 

1698  Under  Louu  XIV.,  .    .    .  1,092,000,000 
1780  Under  Louis  XVI.,  accord- 

ing  to  Ch.  Dupin,    .     .  4,011,000,000 

1790     Do.    do.    do.    do.   .     .  4,655,000,000 

1800  Under  the  Consulate,  do.  5,402,000,000 

1810  Under  Napoleon,    do.     .  6,270,000,000 

1820  Under  Louis  XVIII.,  do.  7,362,000,000 
1830  Under  Louis  Philip,   do.  8,800,000,000 


589,500,000 
869,210,000 
922,711,602 


The  toUl  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  France,  after  deducting  taxes  and  imposts,  is  estimated  at 
6,600,000,000  francs. 

In  consequence  of  the  invasions  of  1814  and  1815,  the  Holy  Alliance  extorted  from  France  more 
than  1500  millions  of  francs.  The  law  of  the  27th  of  April,  1825,  granted  an  indemnity  of  more  than 
1000  millions  to  emigranto;  that  of  30th  April,  1830,  granted  also  a  considerable  indemnity  to  the 
colonists  of  St.  Domingo.  The  sum  which  France  has  paid  since  1815  is  estimated  at  more  than 
3000  millions. 
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Arky  and  Navy. — ^At  the  commericeTnent  of  10,000,  of  whom  above  4000  are  in  the  guards, 
the  rcTolution  France  had  not  an  effective  army  The  Maison  du  Roi,  or  body  guards,  are  a 
of  above  140,000  men :  although  as  early  as  corps  of  young  men  of  family,  who  go  through 
1688  she  had  sent  into  the  field  a  force  of  double  this  service  as  an  introduction  to  military  life, 
that  number.  The  compulsory  levies  of  1793  The  gradations  of  rank  in  the  service  generally 
and  1794  augmented  this  ferce  prodigiously;  and  are,  sous-lieutenant,  lieutenant,  capitame,  chef 
between  500,000  and  600,000  are  said  to  have  d*escadron,  colonel,  mar^chal-de-camp,  lieu- 
followed  the  republican  banners.  tenant-g^n^ml,  mar^chal  de  France.    The  nura 

During  the  campaigns  of  1795,  1796,  and  berof  the  marshals  of  France  is  limited  to  twelve, 
1797,  and  in  those  of  1799  and  1800,  the  force  the  number  of  the  other  ranks,  even  that  of  lieu- 
maintained  by  France  and  Holland  was  between  tenant-g^ii^ral,  is  large,  for  the  etat  major,  or 
300,000  and  400,000.  Buonaparte,  at  the  peace  staff  of  the  army,  after  a  reduction  in  1818,  con- 
of  Amiens,  settled  his  peace  establishment  at  sistsof  130  lieutenants-g^n^raux,  and  260  mar6- 
300,000  men.  At  the  renewal  of  war  it  was  chaux  de  camp.  There  are  on  full  pay  twice  as 
raised  to  400,000,  a  force  with  which,  in  1805,  many  officers  as  are  necessary  for  the  duly,  but 
he  overcame  the  united  armies  of  Austria  and  tlie  number  of  half-pay  officers  exceeds  all  pro- 
Russia.  His  annual  levy  of  French  conscripts  portion.  Promotion  in  the  French  army  never 
averaged  at  this  period  100,000 ;  a  supply  which,  takes  place  by  purchase,  and  not  often  by  special 
joined  to  the  recruits  of  his  allies,  kept  up  his  order ;  seniority  at  present  determines  more  than 
numbers,  and  even  increased  them,  notwithstand-  half  the  appointments. 

ing  the  wasteful  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807.  Of  the  military  schools  of  France,  the  Ecole 
So  that  in  1812  the  force  at  the  command  of  this  Polytechnique  is  in  highest  repute,  for  the  in- 
mighty  despot  reached  its  maximum,  and  he  led  struction  of  young  men  in  mathematics  and 
into  Russia  a  mass  of  360,000  men,  while  there  drawing ;  for  the  engftieer  and  artillery  corps  is 
remained  at  home,  and  in  Spain  and  Germany,  a  seminary  in  which  none  but  candidates  of  talent 
a  number  which  carried  the  aggregate  to  nearly  are  admitted.  The  entire  war  department  under 
600,000.  With  the  latter,  after  the  almost  total  Buonaparte  cost  annually,  for  some  years, 
loss  of  his  troops  in  Russia,  and  with  the  aid  of  £'20,000,000. 

fresh  levies,  he  withstood  the  efforts  of  Europe        In  1791  the  effective  French  navy  was  state  1 

in  arms  against  him  during  two  campaigns.  at  seventy-four  sail  of  the  line,  sixty-two  frigates, 

In  1815,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  Buonaparte  and   twenty-nine   corvettes.      Our  victories  of 

found  about  120,000  men  under  arms  in  France.  Toulon  in  1794,  and  at  Aboukir,  reduced  this. 

But  the  disposition  of  the  French  people  in  re-  so  that  Buonaparte  found  the  marine  force  on  his 

gard  to  war  was  so  changed,  that  the  greatest  accession  to  power  in  a  very  weak  state :  and  it 

efforts,  during  the  next  three  months,  could  only  was  not  until  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  that  he 

add  60,000  to  this  number,  and  the  loss  of  one  ever  could  muster  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  the  line. 

battle  happily  disappointed  all  his  hopes.     In  This  was  destined  to  an  early  humiliation  at 

1817  the  Bourbon  government  had  recourse  to  Trafalgar;  and,  on  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons, 

the  conscription  as  tlie  only  effectual  method  of  they  could  not  musfer  above  thirty  sail  of  the 

filling  the  ranks;  but  it  was  greatly  modified,  line.    In  1820  the  official  accounts  give  fortj- 

the  numbers  required  being  limited  to  40,000,  eight  sail  of  the  line,  and  twenty-nine  fri;5aie5,  as 

and  the  term  of  service  to  six  years ;  still  the  mea-  the  navy  of  France ;  eleven  of  the  former  be  ng 

sure  was  compulsory,  and  fell  heavy  on  the  mid-  on  the  stocks,  and  four  of  the  latter.     Tlie  annual 

die  and  lower  classes ;  the  alternative  for  a  youth,  vote  for  the  navy  is  1 ,800,000. 
when  drawn,  being  either  to  cive  up  his  intended        The  garde  nationale   is  a  popular  corps  in 

Profession,  or  to  pay  £40  or  £50  for  a  substitute.  France,   answering  to  the   description  of  our 

n  1819  the   French  army   thus  amounted   to  volunteer   infantry   and   yeomanry.      In    Pans 

100,000  men ;  and  soon  after  to  150,000,  a  num-  alone,  at  the  period  of  its  late  dissolution,  it 

ber  likely  to  form  its  permanent  peace  establish-  amounted  to  nearly  50,000 ;  it  is  found  in  all  tJie 

raent.     This  force  is  composed  of  sixteen  re^i-  liirsre  towns  of  France.    The  gendarmerie  is  a 

ments  of  the  guards;  viz.  ei^ht  of  infantry,  and  much  similar  corps,  chiefly  used  in  aid  of  th« 

eight  of  cavalry ;  each  of  the  former  havintj  three  police,  and  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  20,0OC 

battalions,  and  each  of  the  latter  six  squadrons:  men. 

the  cavalry  of  the  line,  under  the  various  denomi-  Religion  and  Education. — ^The  old  French 
nations  of  chasseurs,  dragoons,  cuirassiers,  and  church,  though  catholic,  was  singularly  inde- 
hussars,  in  all  forty-eight  regiments,  but  in  peace  pendent  of  the  interference  of  the  papal  see  in 
they  are  on  a  reduced  scale:  the  infantry  of  the  its  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  had  very  extensile 
line,  classed  during  the  revolution  by  britrades,  landed  property,  which  in  the  early  pan  of  the 
and  under  Buonaparte  by  regiments,  now  (since  tevolut  on  (in  1700)  was  computed  to  be  worth 
February  1819)  by  legions,  of  which  there  IS  one  £100,000,000  sterling,  and  was  assumed  by 
for  each  department,  making  in  all  eighty-six,  the  national  assembly,  who  granted  a  fixed  in- 
each  eenerally  of  three  battalions:  the  total  num-  come  in  money  to  the  clergy  in  lieu  of  these 
ber  of  1  attaljons  is  258:  the  artillery,  composed  possessions.  This  arrangement  is  still  in  force; 
of  eight  regiments  serving  on  foot,  and  eight  of  and  the  total  ftind  thus  annually  payable  is  uot 
borse.  short  of  £1,500,000,  a  sum  which,  though  large, 
Tl'4e  engineers  are  a  numerous  and  well-edu-  leaves  but  small  incomes  when  divided  among 
cated  body  of  officers;  the  corps  of  Ing^nieurs  so  many  thousand  claimants.  A  caidinal,  of 
G^ographes  comprises  five  colonels.  There  are  which  there  are  at  present  six,  has  £1300  per 
Swiss  troops  in  the  French  service  amounting  to  annum ;  an  archbishop  has  from  £700  to  £800 
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a-year;  a  bishop  from  £500  to  £600,  a  cur^  in  in  France.    They  bear  the  name  of  Acoles  d'en- 

a  large  town  £60  or  £70 ;  in  a  country  parish  seignement  mutuel ;  and  in  1820  amounted  n 

i'40;  and  in  many  cases  only  £30,  with  a  nouse  number  nearly  to  800. 

and  garden.     At  the  revolution  all  religion,  as  But,  though  the  establishment  of  elementaxy 

we  shall  see,  was  abandoned  for  an  avowal  of  schools  was  thus  tardy,  the  case  was  very  diN 

deism  and  Uie  worship  of  nature :  this  was  sue-  ferent  in  regard  to  tlie  iyc^es,  or  schools  of  the 

ceeded  by  that  species  of  public  indifferentism  middle  and  upper  cltisses.    These  were  the  par- 

to  religion  which  now  so  singularly  mixes  with  ticular  objects  of  Buonaparte's  care,  both  as  a 

the  most  wretched  occasional  exhibitions  of  su-  nursery  for  officers,  and  to  increase  bis  interest 

Eirstition    and    fanaticism  on    *he    continent,  with  the  parents.  Hence  he  provided  them  with 

owever  it  has  effected  in  France  the  toleration  a  number  of  bourses  or  scholarships,  and  granted 

of  all  sects;  or  rather  their  full  liberty  to  wor-  them  exclusive  licenses  for  teaching.  A  lyc^e  con> 

ship  God  as  they  please.  sists,in  general,  of  a  spacious  range  of  respectable 

After  the  revolutionary  troubles  Buonaparte  buildings,  like  one  otour  English  colleges,  with 
first  concluded  a  convention  with  the  pope,  courts  and  play  grounds,  enclosed  with  walls.  The 
whereby  fifty  only,  of  the  130  sees  existing  oe-  pupils,  at  least  those  who  board  in  the  establish- 
fore  the  revolution,  were  restored.  The  Bour-  ment,  go  out  only  with  the  leave  of  the  proviseuror 
bons  afterwards  agreed  that  forty-two  more  superintendent.  The  principal  objects  of  edu- 
should  be  added,  but  very  gradually  filled  them  cation  are  Latin  and  the  mathematics;  the  former 
up.  occupying  four  or  five  years,  the  latter  about 

The  nomination   of  all  clergymen,  whether  two.     Along  with  these  are  taught  writing  and 

Catholic  or  Protestant,  is  vested  in  the  crown ;  drawing ;  geography  and  history ;  to  which,  in 

and  the  latter  receive  an  income  according  to  the  time  of  Buonaparte,  was  added  the  military 

the  size  of  the  congregations.     In  respect  to  po-  exercise.    The  whole  course  occupies  six,  seven, 

litical  feeling,  the  Catholic  clergy  are,   almost  or  eight  years.    The  teachers,  or  professors,  as 

without  exception,  warmly  attached  to  the  Bour-  the  French  style  them,  are,  in  general,  men  of 

bons,  while  tiie  Protestants  have  felt  a  consider-  education,  but  seldom  animated  with  much  acti- 

able  and  just  distrust  of  the  reigning  fumily.  vity.    The  board  and  education  of  a  boy,  at  a 

They  are  said,  however,  of  late,  to  be  very  stea-  lyc^e,  costs  from  £15  to  £30  in  provincial  towns, 

dily  protected.  and  £36  at  Paris.    On  these  payments  is  levied 

Female  convents  havp  from  time  immemorial  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.,  called  taxe  universitaire. 

existed  in  France,  except  for  a  few  years  of  the  A  similar  impost  exists  on  private  schools,  with 

worst  part  of  the  revolution,  and  respectable  fe-  the  exception   of  those  for  mere   reading  and 

males  are  largely  educated  in  them.    Monaste-  writing ;  and  the  money  thus  collected  is  remit- 

ries  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  abolished,  ted  to  the  central  board  at  Paris.    To  this  fiind 

and  no  idea  is  entertained  of  re-establishing  the  is  added,  by  the  chambers,  an  annual  vote  of 

abbeys,  priories,  and  other  endowed   establish-  from  £60,000  to  £80,000,  and  the  whole  is  ap- 

ments.      The    Protestants    amount    to    about  propriated  to  purposes  connected  with  educa- 

2,000,000,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  south,  tion  ;  in  particular  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 

particularly  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Nismes.  of  the  less  frequented  lyc^es.     Public  examina- 

They  are  eligible  to  any  civil  office.  tions  are  held  at  these  establishments,  and  prizes 

At  the  revolution  the  old  funds  appropriated  distributed  periodicallyi— the  whole  on  a  plan 

to  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  were  sup-  calculated  to  excite  emulation, 

posed  to  amount  to  about  £l  ,000,000  sterling,  There  are  throughout  France  twenty-six  aca^- 

ind  were  chiefly  expended  in  foundations  at-  demies,   similar  to  our  universities ;   and  the 

tached    to    monasteries  and    the    universities,  towns  where  they  are  situated  are. 

These. were  absorbed   in  the  destruction  of  the  ..                      _..                    ^, 

church;  and  it  was  not  until  1796  that  an  act  ^ix                   Dijon                Orleans 

was  passed  to  provide  in  their  place  primary  Amiens             ?<>^*y ,             i"" 

and  central  schools :  but  new  troubles  retard-  Angus               Grenoble           Pan 

ing  the  execution  of   thw    plan,    Buonaparte  Besan^on          Limoges            Poitiers 

placed,  by  a  special  act,  all  the  schools  of  the  Bourdeaux        Lvons                Rennes 

empire  under  the  control  of  le  grand  maitre  et  Bourges             Metz                 Rouen 

conseil  de  I'Universit^  de  Paris,  and  a  board  Caen                 Montpeher        Strasburg 

called  Commission  dlnstruction  Publique.  This  labors              Nancy               Toulouse, 

board  is  continued  by  the  Bourbons.   It  is  com-  Clermont          Nisraes 

puted  that  not  more  than  half  the  lower  orders  The  University  of  Paris  comprises  a  greater 

in  France  are  taught  to  read,  chiefly  in  con-  variety  of  classes  than  any  other  in  Europe, 

sequenceof  the  want  of  schools  in  thinly-peopled  ^oth  in  theology,  medicine,  science,  law,  and 

districts.    The  legislature  has,  at  different  times,  belles  lettres. 

acknowledged  this  want,  and  authorised  rectors  Facult^s  de  droit  (classes  for  a  course  of  law) 

of  universities   to  grant  certificates  of  capacity  jj^p  jjeld  at 

as  teacheis  to  all  persons  who  should  .^  found  '                        Grenoble          Rennes 

duly  qualified ;  but  no  salary  is  provided,  and  ^'*                    p^^^                  StrasbuTff 

the  aid  given  by  the  magistrates  of  a  commune  ^^«                 p    ^^^^             Toulousl. 

IS,  m  general,   limited  to  a  school-room   or  a  ^  ' 

dwelling  for  the  teacher.    In  this  slate  of  edu-  The  facuU^s  de  medicine  are  confined    to 

cation,  schools  on  the  plan  of  Bell  and  Lanca*-  Paris,  Montpelier,  and   Strasburg;   but  every 

ter  could  hardly  fail  to  be  fevorably  received  medical  man  who  aims  at  a  complete  know- 
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ledge  of  his  profession,  repairs,  as  in  England, 
to  £e  capital,  for  the  aaike  of  the  hospitals. 

The  Protestants  have  theological  seminaries 
at  Montauban  and  Stiasburg,  and  students  who 
have  gone  through  their  course  at  Geueva  and 
Lausanne  are  eligible  to  clerical  stations  in 
France. 

A  return  of  the  public  schools  and  their 
pupils  throughout  France,  in  1815,  states  them 
thus: — 


Schools. 

Papili. 

Universities 

Lyc^s,  or  Royal  Colleges 
Secondary  schools 
Divinity  schoob  of  the 

second  class   (one  in 

each  Diocese) 
Primary  schools 

Total 

26 

36 

368 

41 
22,300 

6,329 

9,000 

28,000 

5,233 
737,379 

22,771 

785,941 

On  the  subject  of  the  French  maimers  and  cut' 
tomt  we  feel  disposed  to  say  little,  because  ge- 
neral observations,  on  the  haoits  of  so  large  and 
divenified  a  community,  are  rarely  iust,  and 
because  our  extended  intercourse  with  France, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  must  have  given  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers  full  opportunity  to  form 
their  judgment  upon  this  topic,  either  from  per- 
sonal observation,  or  the  remarks  of  our  numer- 
ous travellers. 

While  an  Englishman,  on  landing  in  France, 
will  be  to  a  degree  surprised  and  disgusted  with 
the  apparent  negligence  and  want  of  cleanliness 
and  aecorum  which  pervade  the  manners  of  the 
people,  he  will  feel  these  in  no  small  degree 
counterbalanced  by  the  uniform  cheerfulness, 
hospitality,  and  frankness  of  all  classes.  Every 
thing  is  out  of  order;  the  common  inns  are 
complete  Irish  cabins,  and  the  streets  much  re- 
sembling those  of  the  '  Auld  Town'  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  regard  to  certain  accumulations  and 
general  filthiness ;  while  each  sex  considers  the 
most  unreserved  enquiries  into  your  business 
and  objects  fiilly  warranted  by  the  universal  wil- 
lingness to  acquaint  you  wi&i  their  own.  The 
eyes  of  our  countrymen  are  also  particularly  en- 
gaged by  the  remarkable  activity  of  the  women 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  While  in 
England  the  domestic  circle  and  its  cares  are 
felt  to  occupy  them  sufficiently,  particularly  as 
we  advance  from  the  lowest  stations  in  life ;  in 
France  they  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  part  in 
almost  every  kind  of  business,  and  appear  even 
more  frequently  than  the  male  sex  in  shops  and 
warehouses.  This  produces  naturally  a  desp^e 
of  coarseness  in  the  manners  of  the  middle  class 
of  females  not  seen  in  this  country.  There  is 
also  said  to  be  a  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  restraint  observable  in  the  females  of  France 
before  marriage,  and  the  unbounded  license  of 
their  deportment  afterwards. 

His  vivacity  and  love  of  society,  urge  a 
Frenchman  to  singular  excesses :  he  is  all  ardor 
of  coune  in  love  and  friendship,  but  he  is  con- 


sumed with  '  ennui 'out  of  society.  It  is  his 
element,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  personal  stabilit) 
of  character ;  '  the  life  of  his  pleasures  and  the 
centre  of  his  gratifications.'  Hence  all  ranks  ot 
society  love  display:  eifect  b  the  great  and 
almost  sole  aim  of  a  parliamentary  oration ;  and 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks  work,  sit,  debate,  and 
converse  in  the  streets  with  a  pantomimic  eager- 
ness to  accomplish  that  great  object.  No  one 
has,  on  the  whole,  characterised  the  Frenefa  with 
.  more  true  English  feeling,  than  the  lale  kmaued 
Mr.  Scott. 

'  The  essence  of  their  dniacter,'  he  observes, 
'  is  an  exubenuice  of  animal  spirits,  producing 
excess  of  mobility,  and  a  perpetual  restless 
activity.  They  are  quick,  ingunious,  fertile  io 
expedient,  buoyant  against  difficulty  or  adver- 
sity; but  mutable,  trifling,  confident,  vain,  cre- 
dulous, and  incapable  of  moderation.  With 
much  that  renders  them  amiable  in  society,  as 
readiness  to  oblige,  delicate  attentions,  kind 
sympathy,  and  lively  sensibility,  they  are  often 
of  insecure  commerce,  from  laxity  of  principle, 
unmeaning  professions,  jealous  irritability,  and 
a  strong  propensity  to  intrigue.' 

*  They  are  a  clever  people,  they  are  an  active 
people,  they  are  a  gay  people ;  but  they  are  not 
deep  or  sound  thinkers ;  they  do  not  feel  virtu- 
ously, or  permanently;  they  have  no  native 
relish  for  the  charms  of  nature,  the  shallow  so- 
phistications and  theatrical  forms  of  artificial 
systems  are  their  favorites; — ^they  can  see  nothing 
but  simple  facts, — ^they  cannot  detect  causes, 
consequences,  and  connexion, — and  (what  is 
worst  of  all)  their  actions  are  not  indexes  to 
their  hearts.  Hence  they  must  be,  and  are, 
smart  conversers,  amiable  talkers,  dexterous 
workers, — persons  who  pull  down  pyramids  to 
see  what  they  contain, — ^who  make  drawings  oi 
ruins,  exhibitions  of  statues,  and  speeches  a* 
institutes  :^but  hence  they  cannot  be,  and  are 
not,  either  inspired  poets,  sound  moralists,  or 
correct  politicians.  Look  at  all  the  great 
modem  discoveries  of  concealed  truths,  that 
have  done  honor  to  human  knowledge,  and  ad- 
vantage to  human  condition,  scarcely  one  of 
them  has  been  made  by  France — but  France  has 
robbed  the  discoverers  of  their  honors,  and 
France  has  raised  many  splendid  but  false 
theories,  and  Frenchmen  have  been  very  able 
and  industrious  compilers,  collectors,  linguists 
and  travellers.  On  the  other  hand,  by  ^r  the 
majority  of  the  atro<iities,  disappointments,  and 
sufferings,  which  have  befallen  the  world  during 
the  last  100  years,  have  had  their  source  in 
France ;  there  is  scarcely  an  imaginable  extreme 
of  opposite  follies  and  crimes  into  which  she 
has  not  plunged  herself  within  that  period;— 
there  is  not  an  example  of  imprudence  which 
she  has  not  afforded,  not  a  possible  boast  of 
vanity  which  she  has  not  offensively  made,  and 
from  which  she  has  not  been  disgracefully  driven. 
It  would  be  unworthy  of  a  rational  man  to  kd 
incensed  against  a  nation, — but  it  would  he 
dastardly  and  unfaithful  towards  all  the  moff 
important  interests  of  our  nature,  to  daU  silently 
in  with  pretensions  that  are  untrue,  unGair,  aira 
mischievous.  There  is  no  shape  in  which  tjf 
claim  of  being  the  greatest  people  in  the  world 
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can  be  made,  in  which  it  has  not  been  made  by 
the  French. — It  is  repeated  day  after  day,  under 
erery  possible  change  of  circumstances ;  now  as 
conquerors,  now  as  vanquished,  now  as  republic 
earns,  now  as  imperialists,  now  as  royalists. 
Whatever  h&k  they  cut,  whatever  tumble  they 
take, — whether  they  stand  on  their  heads  or  their 
heels, — or  lie  or  sit, — ^they  poke  their  faces  in 
those  of  their  neighbours,  with  a  supercilious 
grin  of  satisfaction,  and  an  intolerable  assump- 
tion of  superiority.' 

Popo LATioN.  France  in  1 79 1 ,  when  of  about 
the  present  extent  of  territory,  according  to  a 
surrey  then  made,  contained  26,363,600  inha- 


bitants :  in  1817  she  was  computed  to  number 
29,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

The  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population  in 
this  country  is  found  to  be  greatest  in  the  lower 
classes;  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  seldom 
having  large  families,  and  men  of  such  stations 
being  little  habituated  to  steady  industry.  The 
illegritimate  births  are  not  numerous  except  in 
Paris. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  both  the  actual 
existing  state  of  the  population  according  to  the 
latest  returns;  and  the  progress  of  it  with  regard 
to  births^  marriages,  ana  deaths. 


TABLE  I. 

Population  of  each  Department  of  France,  according  to  the  Returns  made  under  '  la  Di- 
rection de  la  Statistique'  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1832,  according  to  the  limits  fixed 
by  the  treaties  of  peace  in  1814  and  1815. 

[The  places  to  which  an  asterisk  (*)  is  aflized  were  capitab  of  the  ancient  provinces.] 


Northern  Part. 


Ancient  Provin( 


Flanders 
Artois  . 
Picardy 


Noraumdy 


Iile-of-Fnnot 


•    •    • 


Champagne     .    .    . 


Lorraine 


Depaitments. 

North  .  .  . 
Pas-de-Calais 
Somme     .    • 

r  Lower  Seine 

lEure    . 

<  Calvados 

f  Manche 

xOme    . 

i  Seine   . 
Seine  and  Oise 
Seine  and  Marne 
Oise     . 
Aisne   . 
r  Ardennes 
\  Mame 
|Aube   .    ,     ^ 
(.Upper  Mame 
f  Meuse 
1  Moselle 
1  Meurthe 
vVosgei 


Pop.  1832. 

989,988 
655,245 
543,704 
693,683 
424,248 
494,702 
591,280 
444,881 
935,108 
448,180 
323,893 
387,725 
513,000 
289,622 
337,076 
246,361 
249,827 
314,588 
417,003 
415,568 
397,987 


Central  Part. 


Orleanais 


Touraine    .  . 

Beny     .    .  . 

Nivemais    .  • 

Bourbonnais  . 

Marche  .    .  • 

Limouain   .  . 


•  •  a 


Auveigne 


i  Loiret  .    .    . 
<  Eure  and  Loir 
(.Loir and  Cher 
I  Indre  and  Loire 
i  Indre   .    .    . 

Cher    .    .    . 

Nievre      .    . 

AUier  .    .    . 

Creuse      .    . 

Upper  Vienne 

Correze     .     . 

iPuy-de-D6me 
CanUl       .    . 


i 


I 


305,276 
278,820 
235,750 
21.7,015 
245,289 
256,059 
282,521 
298,257 
265,384 
285,130 
294,834 
573,100 
258,594 


Western  Part. 


Capitals. 


Lille»      .  . 

Arras*     .  • 
Amiens* 
liouen*  . 

Evreuz  .  . 
Caen  ... 
Saint  Lo 

Alenpon .  . 

Paris*  .  . 
Versailles 

Melun  .  . 
Beauvais2 

Laon  .    .  . 
Mezieres 
Chalons-«ur-M 

Troyes*  .  • 

Chaumont  . 
Bar-le-Duc . 

Metz  .    .  . 

Nancy*   .  . 

Epinal    .  . 

Orleans* 
Chartres 

Blois  .    .  . 

Tours*  .  . 
Chateauroux 

Bourges  .  . 

Nevers*  .  . 

MoulinS*  . 

Gueret*  .  . 

Limoges*  • 

Tulle  .  .  . 
Clermont-Fer* 

Aurillac  .  . 


Maine 
Anjou 


fSarthe  .... 
Mayenne  .    .    . 
I  Maine  and  Loire 


Pop.  1827. 


456,372 

Le  Mans*    .    . 

352,586 

Laval      .    .    . 

467,874 

Angers*  .    .    . 

69,086 
22,173 
42,032 
90,000 

9,729 
38,161 

8,509 

14,071 

t890,431 

39,986 

7,199 
12,865 

7,354 

4,159 
12,419 
25,587 

6,027 
12,520 
45,276 
29,122 

7^951 

40,340 
13,703 
11,337 
20,927 
11,010 
19,500 
15,782 
14,525 

3,448 
25,612 

8,479 
30,010 

8,576 

19,477 
15,840 
29,978 


t  Population  of  Paris,  in  1817,  713^66 ;  in  1827,  890.431  ;  in  183«,  774,332. 
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Andent  Provinces. 


Bepartmento. 


Brittany 


/-Ille  and  Vihine 

\  Cotes-du-Nord  . 

.    .     <Finisterre       .    . 

i  Morbihan      .     . 

VLower  Loire 

£  Vienne      .     .     . 

Poitou <  Two  Sevres   .     . 

C.  Vendee     .     .     . 
Aunis     ...         .    .      ( Lower  Charente 
Saintonge  and  Angoumois  (  Charente  .    .    . 

Eastern 

Alsace  i  ^PP®*"  ^*'*"®     ' 

^**^^ (Lower  Rhine     . 

r  Upper  Saone 

.     .     <  Doubs      .     .    . 

1  Jura    .... 

/•  Yonne       .     .     . 

1  C6te-d*0f      .    . 

j  Saone  and  Loire 

l.Ain   .... 


Pop.  1832. 

547,062 
598,872 
524,396 
433,522 
470,093 
262,731 
294,840 
330,350 
445,249 
362,539 


Capitals. 


Part. 


Franche-Comt^ 


Burgundy 


Lyonnais 


1 


Rhone . 
Loire    . 


424,258 
540,213 
338,940 
265,535 
312,504 
352,487 
375,817 
523,970 
346,030 
434,429 
391,216 


Southern  Part, 


Languedoc -< 


Rousillon 

County  of  Foix   .    .    . 


Guyenne  and  Gascogne     « 


Beam     ...... 

Dauphiny 

County  of  Venaissin 

Prorence    

Corsica 


Upper  Loire .     . 

Ardeche    .     .     . 

Lozere  .     . 

Card    .... 

Herault  .     . 

Tarn     .... 

Aude    .... 
.  Upper  Garonne 

East  Pyrenees    . 

Ariege  .... 
^Dordogne      .     . 

Gironde    .     •    . 

Lot  and  Garonne 

Lot      .... 

Tarn  and  Garonne 

Aveyron   .    .    . 

Landes     .    .    . 

Gers    .... 

Upper  Pyrenees 
I  Lower  Pyrenees 
risere    .... 

<  Drome  .  .  . 
C.  Upper  Alps  .  . 
I  Vaucluse  .  . 
t  Lower  Alps  .    . 

<  Mouths  of  Rhone 
(.Var     .... 

I  Corsica     .    .    . 


Colonies  in  America,  in  Africa,  and  in  Asia  . 
General  Total 


292,078 
340,734 
140,374 
357,383 
346,207 
335,844 
270,120 
427,856 
187,052 
253,121 
482,750 
554,225 
346,885 
283,827 
242,509 
359,056 
281,504 
312,160 
233,031 
428,404 
550,258 
299,556 
129,102 
239,113 
155,896 
309,473 
317,501 
195,407 


32,560,934 

500,000 

33,060,934 


Rennes* 
Saint  Brieuc 
Qui  roper 
Vannes    .     . 
Nantes    .     . 
Poitiers* 
Niort       .     . 
Bourb.  Vendee 
Rochelle 
Angoul^me* 


Col  mar  . 
Strasburg 
Vesoul  . 
Besanfon* 
Lons-le-Saun 
Auxerre  . 
Dijon*  . 
Macon  . 
Bonrg  . 
Lyons*  . 
Montbrison 


Le  Puy  . 
Privas 
Mende    . 
Nlmes     . 
Montpellier 
Alby  .    . 
Carcassonne 
Toulouse* 
Perpignan* 
Foix* 
Perigueux 
Bordeaux* 
Agen  .     . 
Cahors    . 
Montauban 
Rhodes    . 
Mont-de-Mar 
Auch .     . 
Tarbes    . 
Pau* 

Grenoble* 
Valence  . 
Gap    .    . 
Avignon* 
Digne 
Marseilles  . 
Draguignan 
Ajaccio   . 


PopLl827. 

29,377 
9,963 
10,032 
11,289 
71,937 
21,563 
15,799 
3,129 
11,173 
15,306 

15,495 
49,708 

5,252 
28,795 

7,864 
12,348 
23,845 
10,963 

8,424 
145,675 

5,156 

14,998 

4,199 

5,445 

39,068 

35,842 

10,993 

17,755 

55,319 

15,357 

4,958 

8,588 

93,549 

11,971 

12,413 

25,466 

7,747 

3,088 

10,844 

8,712 

11,761 

22,149 

10,283 

7,015 

31,180 

3,955 

15,941 

8,035 

7,658 


\  ^* 
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Departments. 


Ain       .     .    .  . 

Aisne    .    .    .  . 

Aliier    .     .     .  . 

Alps,  Lower  .  . 

Alpii,  Upper  .  . 

Ardeche    •    .  . 

Ardennes  .     .  . 

Ariege       •     .  . 

Aube    .     .    .  . 

Aude    .    .    .  . 

Aveyron    .     .  . 

Calvados   .     .  . 

Cantal       .    .  . 

Charente   .    •  . 
Cbarente,  Lower 

Cher     .    .     .  . 

Correze     .    .  . 

Corsica,  Isle  .  . 

Cote-d'Or       .  . 

Cotes-du-Nord  . 

C  reuse      .     •  . 

Dordogne .    .  . 

Doubs       .     .  . 
Drome       .     . 

Eure  .     .  1 

Eure  and  Loir  . 

Finisterre  .     .  . 

Card  .     .  . 

Garonne,  Upper 

Gers  .  .  .  . 
Gironde  .  • 
Herault  .  . 
Ille  and  Vilaine 
Indre  .  .  . 
Indre  and  Loir 
Isere      .     i     . 


Jura       .     .     .  . 

I^nde:!  .     .     .  . 
Loir  and  Cher 

Loire     .     .     .  . 

Loire,  Upper  .  , 

Loire,  Lower  .  . 

I^iret    .     .     .  . 

Lot 

Lot  and  Garonne 

Lozere    .     .     .  . 
Maine  and  Loire 

Manche      .     *  • 

Mame        .     .  . 

Marne,  Upper  . 

Mayenne   .     .  . 

M*»urthe     .     .  . 

Meuse  .     ,     .  . 

Morbihan  .     .  . 

Moselle      .     .  . 

Nievre   .     .     .  . 

North     .     .     .  . 

Oise       .     .     .  . 
Orne 

Pas^e-Calais 
Puy-de-Dome 


Sq.l.» 


271 

375 

373 

273 

230 

240 

280 

245 

300 

321 

463 

282 

255 

300 

366 

373 

296 

440 

459 

360 

298 

480 

266 

336 

300 

307 

362 

290 

310 

343 

550 

326 

359 

370 

325 

453 

262 

479 

335 

256 

243 

283 

350 

270 

290 

272 

383 

338 

4-24 

325 

275 

320 

314 

355 

290 

372 

300 

304 

31*^ 

325 

425 


Pop. 

to 
Sq.l. 

1,277 

1,368 

799 

571 

561 

1,419 

1,034 

1,033 

821 

841 

775 

1,754 

1,014 

1,208 

1,216 

686 

996 

444 

818 

1,608 

890 

1,005 

998 

861 

1,414 

908 

1,448 

1,232 

1,380 

910 

1,007 

1»062 

1,521 

663 

913 

1,214 

1,154 

587 

703 

1,528 

1,202 

1,661 

872 

1,051 

1,198 

512 

1,221 

1,749 

795 

768 

1,282 

1.298 

1,001 

1,22! 

1,465 

759 

3,299 

1,275 

1,394 

2,016 

1,348 


5 
6 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
7 
3 
5 
7 
4 
3 
2 
5 
6 
3 
7 
4 
3 
7 
4 
6 
5 
7 
5 
8 
5 
7 
3 
4 
6 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 
6 
5 
6 
5 
2 
7 
7 
5 
4 
5 
5 
4 
6 
7 
4 
12 
5 
7 
7 
7 


Hectares,  t 


584,822 
742,457 
580,997 
729,598 
545,293 
548,423 
506,835 
568,964 
605,025 
631,683 
882,171 
557,663 
542,037 
588,243 
608,050 
713,347 
575,600 
980,510 
871,087 
744,074 
532,234 
94!, 406 
547,357 
656,9.58 
581,102 
602,752 
693,384 
599,725 
671,701 
615,186 
,024,927 
623,899 
635,599 
701,661 
643,2 1 9 
831,661 
503,304 
909,289 
639,666 
462,236 
495,784 
609,708 
705,138 
521,114 
479,657 
509,478 
723,008 
602,981 
810,789 
622,899 
518,127 
557,274 
604,6M 
712,587 
672,143 
662,100 
561,206 
589,821 
561.053 
669,924 
809,933 


1 


Forests 
Hectare. 

61,423 

103,738 

106,938 

60,015 

74,390 

28,828 

•  50,877 

55,829 

77,137 

56,920 

45,693 

32,930 

30,929 

22,188 

38,240 

150,038 

13,708 

55,841 

228,869 

18,990 

39,064 

67,514 

1 1 3,296 

92,152 

97,791 

44,998 

12,771 

HI  ,369 

50,005 

11,563 

90,736 

90,396 

20,057 

102,460 

73,591 

133,755 

138,590 

125,756 

66,320 

36,560 

23,272 

59,818 

95,960 

25,000 

25,879 

21,681 

43,404 

16,357 

81,610 

223,570 

26,621 

218,983 

180,234 

18,329 

132,065 

182,534 

57,03 1 

88,319 

59,172 

46,292 

55,258 


Horned 
Cattle. 

105,758 

94,759 

31,537 

11,837 

30,165 

59,489 

87,591 

54,543 

50,150 

39,629 

79,588 

13,971 

26,830 

75,400 

72,129 

45,626 

.99,081 

43,937 

111,195 

173,469 

105,181 

118.239 

118,209 

10,341 

48,324 

62,102 

334,042 

5,660 

79,866 

87,591 

94,500 

7,694 

185,029 

111,553 

67,610 

120,384 

122,850 

65,546 

65,837 

74,759 

56,306 

146,.i72 

84,848 

63,164 

74,601 

36,971 

175,000 

179,000 

91,590 

89,172 

173,403 

83,712 

77,593 

197,880 

81,395 

120,675 

192,001 

117,576 

122,200 

16,101« 

1 10.000 


Re  venae. 
Francs. 

11,978,160 

23,435,114 

9,240,2.^9 

3,498,205 

2,963,491 

10,793,768 

10,496,894 

7,763,157 

14,166,666 

13,129,251 

11,090,414 

33,543,307 

8,711,538 

17,350,418 

20,227,272 

9,814,814 

5,441,489 

2,635,000 

21,896,551 

17,872,340 

6,068,965 

13,966,887 

14,075,925 

10,413,223 

17,388,059 

14,303,797 

14,343,434 

17,891,653 

1 3,535,244 

1 1 ,296,496 

32,111,111 

15,096,674 

18,543,689 

7,411,347 

12,333,333 

17,500,000 

14,042,553 

4,842,767 

11,546,153 

11,174,497 

11,086,956 

16,1 22,448 

13,468,208 

9,663,424 

16,904,260 

i    5,058,823 

•21,110,474 

•29,760,000 

14,879.518 

12,666,666 

13,156,790 

14,055,159 

12,845,.'.?8 

14,646,464 

14,138,117 

10,653,226* 

37,431,192 

24,100,000 

20,681^20 

31,720,430  . 

14,880,952  ; 


*  Geographical  »quiire  leapie.^  :   I  squnre  league  =  7*7  Kii^^'iiiih  square  miles, 
t  A  hectare  is  equal  to  2*47  English  acres. 
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DepartmenU. 


Pyrenees,  Lower 
Pyrenees,  Upper 
Pyrenees,  £aslern 
Rhine,  Low^r 
Rhine,  Upper     . 
Rhone       .    .    . 
Rhone,  Mouths  of 
Saone,  Upper 
Saone  ana  Loire 
Sarthe  .... 
Seine    .... 
Seine,  Lower 
Seine  and  Mame 
Seine  and  Oise  , 
Sevres,  Two 
Somme      .    .    . 
Tarn     .... 
Tarn  and  Garonne 
Var       .... 
Vaucluse  .    .    . 
Vendee     .    .    . 
Vienne      .    .    . 
Vienne,  Upper 
Vosges      .    .    . 
Yonne       .    .    . 


Sq.  1. 


Total, 


405 
246 
220 
240 
200 
147 
266 
278 
447 
325 
22 
322 
300 
287 
320 
310 
280 
198 
380 
185 
362 
366 
283 
295 
370 


Pop. 

to 
Sq.I. 


27,440 


1,057 

947 

850 

2,251 

2,121 

2,955 

1,163 

1,219 

1,172 

1,404 

42,505 

2,123 

1,097 

1,561 

921 

1,753 

1,196 

1,224 

835 

1^292 

945 

722 

1,007 

1,349 

952 


5 
3 
2 
6 
5 
5 
5 
3 
7 
7 
12 
10 
5 
7 
3 
7 
4 
4 
5 
3 
5 
4 
4 
5 
5 


490 


Hectares. 

763,090 
463,000 
405,052 
417,500 
384,973 
279,922 
506,847 
519,233 
857,098 
639,553 
47,298 
595,439 
595,980 
549,936 
585,273 
604,456 
673,386 
358,765 
729,627 
330,984 
675,458 
691,012 
572,952 
498,917 
720,372 


52389,673 


Forests 

Homed 

Hectares 

Cattle. 

112,615 

124,000 

68,683 

54,000 

49,403 

17,065 

156,607 

133,554 

159,869 

95,131 

22 

47,229 

54,994 

2,091 

150,674 

109,924 

131,494 

120,000 

58,622 

128,564 

4,070 

9,860 

84,140 

60,722 

73,754 

75,492 

94,564 

126,570 

39,277 

78,679 

55,013 

91,182 

42,486 

58,236 

11,216 

43,355 

118,766 

10,448 

57,297 

2,426 

19,608 

137,601 

57,808 

47,121 

22,028 

113,060 

216,246 

124,510 

158,021 

60,252 

6,584.010 

ReTcnue. 
francs. 

10,609,756 
6,785,714 
4,697,986 
15,692,307 
13,846,153 
16,030,634 
15,670,103 
16,402,809 
22,925,303 
17,906,077 
49,921,466 
34,285,714 
21,032,679 
29,483,660 
10,101,505 
29,732,758 
11,898,734 
11,151,825 
15,384,615 
7,421,155 
15,000,000 
10,074,626 
7,152,317 
12,580,645 
15,833,333 


1,315,785,844 


Progress  of  the  Population  of  France  during  13  tears. 


Births. 


Legitimate  Children. 


Year.  J     Male.       |     Female. 


1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 


456,570 
440,972 
475,651 
460,463 
463,069 
465,274 
460,807 
471,490 
468,151 
474,837 
469,209 
465,745 
460,549 


425,002 
414,332 
440,606 
432,121 
432,803 
437,774 
433,552 
441,488 
436,443 
445,883 
440,219 
440,098 
434,378 


Natural 
Children 


62,553 
58,551 
65,661 
66,349 
67,486 
69,748 
69,662 
71,174 
69,392 
72,471 
70,768 
70,604 
69,416 


Total 
Birtha. 


944,125 
913,855 
987,918 
958,933 
963,358 
972,796 
964,021 
984,152 
973,986 
993,191 
980,196 
976,547 
964,343 


Marria- 
ges. 


205,244 
212,979 
215,088 
208,893 
221,868 
247,495 
262,020 
231,680 
243,674 
247,194 
255,738 
246,839 
250,342 


Deaths. 


748,223 
751,907 
788,055 
770,706 
751,214 
774,162 
742,735 
763,606 
798,012 
835,658 
791,125 
837,145 
806,723 


Increaie 
of  Pop. 

105,902 
161,948 
199,863 
188,227 
212,144 
198,634 
221,286 
220,546 
175,947 
157,533 
189,071 
139,402 
157,620 


PART  II. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

Sect.  I.^ — ^The  Various  Races  of  Ancient 

Gaul. 

The  people  who  inhabited  France  at  the  most 
distant  epoch  of  its  histoiy  are  scarcely  known 
but  in  tne  writings  of  their  conquerors,  the 
Romans.  They  undoubtedly  owed  their  origin 
to  other  conquering  nations  mixed  with  the  peo- 
ple they  had  subdued.  Caesar  represents  them  as 
warlike,  going  always  armed,  and  ready  on  all 
occasions  to  terminate  their  differences  by  the 
swoiv^ ;  as  a  people  of  great  levity,  and  little 
inclined  to  idleness;  but  hospitable,  generous, 


'^onfiding,  and  sincere.  They  were  so  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  what  has  been  called  the  right 
of  the  itroitgest,  that  they  claimed  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  wives  and  children. 
The  Druids,  their  priests,  who  were  the  sole  de- 

Sositaries  of  leammg  amongst  them,  were  io- 
ebted  to  the  credulity  of  2ie  people  for  the 
deference  they  paid'  to  them.  These  priests 
ruled  the  people  by  the  terror  of  their  anathe- 
mas; they  were  exempt  from  all  tribute  to  the 
state,  and  abounded  in  riches.  like  many  other 
barbarians,  they  sacrificed  human  victims.  It 
is  said,  however,  thai  they  taught  the  dociriDC  of 
one  Supreme  Being ;  but  it  seems  more  proba* 
ble,  that  they  maintained  only  the  superstitions 
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of  polytheism,  or  a  species  of  gross  fetichism.  riches  of  tht  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  barba- 
Their  bards  or  poets  composed  war  songs  to  rous  tribes  of  the  north  of  Europe  frequently  in- 
animate the  comoatants,  and  to  perpetuate  Che  vaded  it ;  but  were  driven  back,  sometimes  by 
memory  of  iheir  heroes.  forehand  sometimes  by  treaties  and  presents. 
These  people,  whom  the  Romans  called  Gauls,  This  latter  proceeding  however,  though  despotism 
but  who  denominated  themselves  Kelts  or  Celts,  in  its  weakness  often  employed  it,  soon  increased 
were  governed  mostly  by  an  aristocracy.    The  the  mischiefe  it  was  designed  to  cure.    Degene- 
elders,  notables,  or  senators  of  their  towns^  to-  rate  Rome  had  ««course  even  to  the  arms  of  its 
gether  with  the  military  and  their  chiefs,  formed  enemies  to  defend  itself  against  its  own  subjects. 
what  we  call  the  nobility ;  these,  in  conjunction  Lands  were  allotted  to  legions  of  barbarians,  who 
with  the  priests,  possessed  the  riches  and  the  were  set  to  guard  the  frontiers.     The  Franks,  a 
power ;  vassalage  and  misery  were  the  portion  of  Germanic  tribe,  were  for  a  long  time  appointed 
the  commonalty.    The  nation  of  Gaul  formed  a  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  ^m  which 
kind  of  confederation,  most  of  the  states  of  which  they  derived  the  name  of  Ripuarius  (from  ripa, 
were  governed  by  chiefs  elected  by  the  military,  the  bank  of  a  river) ;  but  these  barbarians  no 
These  chiefs  were  by  no  means  possessed  of  ab-  sooner  learned  the  arts  of  war  from  the  Romans, 
solute  authority ;  one  of  them  said  to  Csesar,  than  they  began  to  turn  them  to  their  own  ad- 
'  the  commonwealth  has  not  less  power  over  me,  vantage ;  they  chose  rather  to  invade  the  empire, 
than  I  have  over  it.'  than  to  defend  it,  and  saw  the  important  oppor- 
The  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  the  genius  tunity  offered,  by  the  confusion  which  prevailed, 
and  good  fortune  of  Caesar,  triumphed  in  ten  for  them  to  form  durable  establishments  where 
years  over  the  valor  of  the  Gauls.    It  was  the  they  pleased.    The  Vesogoths^  or  Visigoths,  set- 
policy  of  these   conquerors   to    sow   divisions  tied  m  Spain  and  the  south  of  France;  The 
among  minor  states;    and  thus,  by   intriguing  Burgundiones,  or  Bouiiguignons,  fixed  themselves 
with  their  allies  and  partisans,  to  vanquish  them  in  the  east;  and  the  Franks  established  their  do- 
by  means  of  themselves.     As  the  Gauls  were  minion  in  Belgium.  Of  al\  (he  uncivilised  tribes, 
impetuous  in  attacking  their  enemies,  so  they  the  Franks  bore  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the 
were  easily  discouraged  by  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Romans ;  they  marched  in  different  tribes  or  ar- 
Colonies  had  commenced  the  work  of  their  sub-  mies,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  was  an  elective 
jugation,  and  conquest  completed  it ;  the  Gauls  chief.    The  monks,  who  have  written  chronicles 
became  Romans;  the  latter  introduced  among  of  these  tiroes,  have  handed  down  to  us  the 
them  the  arts  and  new  manners ;  they  subdued  names  of  some  of  their  princes,  whom  the  mo- 
them  by  civilisation.   The  municipal  regulations,  narchical  historians  of  that  country  have  deno- 
and  the  agriculture  of  the  Romans  soon  rendered  minated  kings   of   France.      But  Theudemer, 
the  country  flourishing,  and  despotism  aflerwards  Hlod,  Merve^r,  and  Hild-rik,  can  only  be  regard- 
despoiled  it    This  state  of  things  continued  for  ed  as  powerful  provincial  chieftains :  and  the 
four  centuries,  when  the  people  were  reduced  to  Te^y  existence  of  Faramund,  or  Pharamond,  is 
the  lowest  depths  of  misery,  devoured  by  the  doubtful.     Actius,  a  Roman  general,  obtained 
proconsuls,  the  prey  of  factions,  and  alternately  some  advantages  over  Hlod,  or  Clodion ;  he  also 
passing  from  insurrection  to  slavery,  under  ty-  vanquished  several  barbarous  tribes,  and  for  a 
rants  who  were  perpetually  changing.  short  timf"  re-established  the  Roman  authority  in 
About  this  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  con-  Graul,  with  the  exception  of  .Vrmorica  (now  Brit- 
fiision  occasioned  by  the  inroads  of  various  bar-  t^ny),  which  was  declared  independent.    About 
barous  Vibes,  Christianity  was  established  in  the  this  time  the  cloud  of  Tartars  which  Attila,  called 
Roman  empire.     At  first  it  was  the   religion  the  scourge  of  God,  led  on  to  the  plunder  of  the 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted;  and  the  world, fell  upon  Gaul;  when  \ctius,concludine: 
consolation  of  the  unfortunate ;  and  it  quickly  treaties  of  peace  with  the  other  enemies  of  the 
spread  as  such  among  the  Gauls.      In  the  year  empire,  united  his  army  to  that  of  tlie  Visigoths, 
325  the  emperor  Constantine  decreed  the  public  ana  overcame  Attila  in  the  plains  of  Chalons,  in 
exercise  of  the  new  religion,  and  soon  re-esta-  Champagne.     But  for  this  great  victory,  proba- 
blished  order.  The  bishops  enjoyed  the  affections  bly,  the  race  of  the  Gauls  would  have  oeen  at 
of  the  people;  despotic  power  therefore  caressed  this  day  mixed  witli  that  of  the  Huns, 
them,  in  order  to  gain  the  obedience  of  the  mul-  At  that  time  (A.  D.  458),  the  son  of  Merveg, 
titude.     They,  on  the  other  hand,  hesitated  not  M^rov^e,  or  Childeric,  commanded  the  Franks 
to  avail  themselves  by  degrees  of  the  civil  juris-  at  Toumay ;  but  they  deposed  him,  because  he 
diction ;  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  since  that  time  debauched  their  daughters.    The  fact  is  remark- 
decorated  with  the  title  of  Sovereign  Pontiff,  al-  able,  and  proves  that  these  tribes  were  accustomed 
ready  possessed  some  spiritual  supremacy.  The  to  exercise  this  important  right  of  sovereignty, 
civilisation,  arts,  and  literature,  ot  the  Romans,  In  his  room  they  chose  £gidius,  the  commander 
were  on  the  decline ;  the  empire,  divided  and  of  the  Roman  militia ;  who,  in  consequence  ot 
weakened,  was  falling  into  ruin  ;  discipline  was  a  Patrician,  that  was  his  personal  enemy,  stirring 
relaxed ;  the  illusion  of  the  Roman  name  had  up  the  '\^isigoths,  and  even  the  tribe  of  Ripuarv 
vanished ;   and  ignorance  and  barbarism  were  Franks  against  him,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
extending  their  shades  over  the  fine  provinces  Childeric,  and  they  together  vanquished  the  Vi- 
which  had  flourished  under  the  administration  of  sigoths  at  Orleans.     Childeric  upon  this  was  re- 
a  Trajan,  an  Antonine,  and  a  Marcus  Aurelius.  conciled  to  his  Franks  :   he  was  a  brave  soldier, 

^        Y*     »i       «>  T^  smd  resided  at  Toumay,  never  penetrating  far 

Sect.  II. — ^The  Merovingian  Dynasty         ^^^^  Gaul.  .^  r  o 

Attracted  by  the  salubrious  climate,  and  great        At  his  death  (A.  D.  481)  l.e  Icf^  his  son,  a 

2N2 
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youth  of  sixteen  yean  old,  at  the  head  of  his  tiie  Roman  orthodox  party  to  his  power.    Hie 

tribe,  now  known  as  the  Salic  tribe.    Our  limits  kings  of  the  Visigoths  were  also  Christians,  but 

do  not  allow  us  to  trace  all  the  events  which  pre-  Arians.    The  confederated  Armoricans  hastened 

sent  themselves  in  the  history  of  the  Gaub  about  to  treat  with  Clovis,  who  had  been  for  a  long 

this  period ;  and  indeed  they  are  not  very  inter-  time  at  war  with  them,  and  who,  in  494,  had  taken 

esting  :  we  behold  alternately  wars  and  alliances  Paris,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  coalition.     It  re* 

among  the  Romans  and  Franks,  the  Visigoths,  mained  for  him  only  to  subdue  the  Visigotht 

and  other  barbarians ;  ambitious  generals,  raised  and  the  Burgundians,  and  he  began  with  the 

to  power  by  the  intrigues  of  the  imperial  court,  latter.  Clotilda  herself  excited  him  to  it,  through 

but  quickly  overcoming  their  feeble  masters,  and  her  resentment  against  Gondebaud,  the  murderer 

calling  in  the  aid  of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  serve  of  her  father.    Clovis,  who  undertook  nothing 

the  ever-changing  purposes  of  their  personal  am-  without  an  ally,  proposed,  in  500,  to  share  the 

bition.    The  Western  Empire  was  then  just  fall-  contest  with  the  powerful  Theodoric,  who,  while 

ing ;  the  Saxons  seized  upon  Anjou  and  Maine ;  he  reigned  over  the  Gotlis,  was  endeavouring  to 

the  Burgundians  occupied  the  Seine ;  the  Goths  restore  in  Italy  the  civilisation  of  the  Romans ; 

and  Visigoths  extendi  their  dominion  as  far  as  but  Clovis  conquered   without   his    assistance, 

the  Loire;     the   Franks   and    the    All-manns,  Theodoric,  however,  took  possession  of  his  part 

branches  of   the   different  hordes  of  German  of  the  spoil.    The  revolt  of  the  Christians  had 

Slunderers,  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  great  influence  in  the  defeat  of  Gondebaud  ;  too 

forth ;  while  the  Romans  or  Gauls  kept  the  re-  late  he  perceived,  that  he  could  not  withstand  the 

maining  part  of  the  country,  and  the  Armoricans  ruling  opinions ;    he  became  a  Christian,   and 

were  independent.  Clovis  re-established  him  on  his  throne,  making 

Hlodwech  or  Chlodovech,  was  the  son  of  Hil-  him  tributary  to  himself.  Tlieodoric,  who  dreaded 

drik ;  and  is  the  French  Clovis,  a  name  which  ap-  the  aggrandisement  of  Clovis,  constrained  him, 

pears  to  have  a  common  origin  with  that  of  Ulud-  without  doubt,  to  adopt  this  moderate  proceed- 

vik  or  Louis.  His  territories  were  very  limited  ;  but  ing;  he  is  also  said  to  have  raised  impediments 

he  was  ambitious,  and  possessing  superior  ta-  in  the  way  of  the  defeat  of  the  Visigoths.  Tlieir 

lents,  formed  the  design  of  making  himself  master  king  Alaric,  however,  having  given  dissatis&ction 

of  Gaul.  Having  united  himself  with  a  Frankish  to  his  subjects,  Clovis  took  advantage  of  this  cir- 

tribe,  he  first  of  all  defeated  Syagrius,  the  son  of  cumstance,  formed  a  junction  with  Gondebaud^ 

^gidius,  who  governed  the  Gallo-Romans  of  and  beat  the  army  of  Alaric  at  Vouill^,  near 

Soissonnais,  and,  having  forced  him  to  surrender  Poitiers,  in  507 ;  the  consequence  of  this  victory 

at  discretion,  he  .caused  him  to  be  beheaded,  was  the  conquest  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 

Clovis  very  soon  entered  into  alliance  with  the  south  of  Gaul,  which  in  later  times  received 

Ripuaiy  Franks ;  and  still  farther  increased  his  from  its  conquerors  the  name  of  France.  Clovis 

power  and  influence  among  the  Gauls,  by  mar-  returned  in  triumph  to  Tours,  where  he  presented 

lying  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bui^  oflerings  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin.     Here  al^ 

gundy.  Thisprincessbeinga  professed  Christian,  he  received  a  diploma  from  the  emperor,  con- 

Clovis,  by  this  marriage,  appeared  to  come  for-  ferring  on  him  the  dignity  of  Ron  an  consul^ 

ward  as  the  protector  of  the  Christians  of  Gaul,  and  the  title  of  Augustus.  This,  ho  .vtver,  added 

who  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  population :  but  little  to  his  power,  and  deprived  inm  of  none 

he  at  the  same  time  availed  himself  of  their  of  his  independence. 

support,  and  soon  found  that  he  needed  it.  Clovis  now  took  up  his  residence  »t  Paris,  the 
Some  powerful  competitors  presented  themselves,  chief  city  of  the  Pansian  tribe,  but  still  called 
among  the  German  tribes,  to  whom,  in  conjunc-  Lutetia.  Here  Julius  Cssar,  we  are  told,  resided 
tion  with  his  allies  the  Ripuarii,  he  gave  battle  when  lie  so  gloriously  conducted  thr  adniinistra- 
at  Tolbiac  near  Cologne,  in  496,  and  defeated  tion  of  Gaul.  In  order  to  extend  hi  <  own  domi- 
them.  Gregory,  the  chronicler,  relates  a  circum-  nions,  Clovis  destroyed  the  various  tributary 
stance  respecting  this  battle  that  too  much  re-  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
sembles  the  labarum  of  Constantine,  to  be  consi-  elected  in  their  place.  He  died  at  Paris  in  51 1. 
dered  as  any  thing  but  a  fable.  It  is  possible.  The  similarity  of  character  that  may  be  traced 
however,  that  while  the  battle  was  doubtful,  the  between  this  prince  and  Constantine  is  very 
French  monarch,  imitating  the  policy  of  the  striking:  the  first  professed  Christian  monarchy, 
Roman,  publicly  made  a  vow  to  become  a  Chris-  they  were  alike  ambitious,  and  their  principal 
tian,  in  order  to  reanimate  the  courage  of  the  knowledge  of  religion  seems  to  have  consisu*il 
numerous  soldiers  of  that  religion  who  served  in  the  art  of  making  it  ^subservient  to  their  own 
in  his  army.  Remigius,  or  Reroi,  the  bishop,  designs.  This  was  in  fact  the  secret  of  their  con- 
afterwards  baptised  him  at  Rheims,  as  well  as  quests. 

part  of  his  army ;  the  coronation  is  a  doubtful  cir-        With  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  nations 

cumstance,  and  the  story  of  the  miraculous  phial  that  inhabited  France,  at  this  period,  the  Franks 

was  invented  since  that  time.   The  history  of  this  were  either  freedmen  or  slaves  ;  but  slavery  was 

age  abounds  in  legends  and  pretended  miracles,  not  so  much  a  personal  bond  among  them  as 

The  Romans  hs^  often  bestowed  dignities  on  among  the  Romans.    Those  of  the  tribe  of  Clo- 

barbarous  princes,  in  order  to  command   their  vis,  called  the  Salic,  were  governed  by  the  law 

influence  by  means  of  their  vanity.     Clovis  a1-  of  that  name,  which  had  been  enacted  by  their 

ready  held  the  title  of  master  of  the  Roman  mi-  chiefs :  the  tribe  of  the  Ripuarii  had  its  own  in- 

litia;  after  the  defeat  of  Syagrius  he  became  so  stitutions.    The  freemen  assembled  every  year 

in  point  of  fact    His  conversion  subjected  all  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  and  there  passed  tlie 
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laws.    They  nomioated  their  kings ;  but  they  siion   of  i\\2  entire  monarchy  of  Clovis.      His 
generally  chose  the  eldest  son  of  the  former  mo-  children  shared  his  dominions  among  them ;  but 
narch.    The  Burgnndians,  governed  by  the  laws  they  had  Paris  for  their  common  centre  :  yet  the 
of  Gondebaud,  which  went  -by  the  appellation  queens    Frede^onda    and    Brunehaut    excited 
of  Gombettey  maintained  the  form  of  a  nation  perpetual  wars  among  them.     The  former  vras 
until  the  second  dynasty  ;  their  manners  were  a  prodigy  of  boldness,  of  wickedness,  and  genius; 
more  fierce  than  those  of  the  others.    The  Visi-  and  gained  several  battles  in  person;  the  other, 
goths  had  for  the  most  part  gone  over  into  Spain,  if  we   may    believe    records    which    generally 
while  the  Romans  or  Gauls  preserved  their  civil  abound  in  contradictions,  died  a  most  dreadful 
condition,  as  far  as  the  rights  of  conquest  would  death.      Dagobert  was   a  prodigal  king,   who 
permit.     As  the  ecclesiastics  belonged  to  this  burdened  France  with  taxes,  to  found  monaste- 
nation,  it  on  that  account  preserved  a  remnant  ries  and   support  his  mistresses.    Although  a 
of  influence ;  the  clergy  being  able  for  a  long  popular  song  has  styled  him  the  good  king,  the 
time  to  perpetuate  the  Roman  society  and  civili-  treacherous    massacre    of    15,000    Bulgarians, 
sation.      Religion  was  the  only  restraint  they  who    sought    an    asylum    in    his    dominions, 
could  oppose  to  force ;  unhappily  in  later  times  and  whom  he  had  permitted  to  pass  the  winter 
they  were  destined  to  abuse  it.     But  at  this  pe-  there,  by  no  means  proves  his  humanity.    The 
riod  they  retained  muc'i  of  their  primitive  simpli-  mon^  have  made  him  a  saint ;  but  it  must  be 
city,  and  the  docile  confidence  of  the  barbarous  remembered,  that  Eloi,  his  goldsmith  and  trea- 
tribes  rendered  the  power  of  the  bishops  salutary  surer,  scarcely  ever  concerned  himself  with  the 
in  preservint;  peace,  and    effecting   reconciha-  finances,  except  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
tions  fo*'them.  When  a  Frank  was  made  a  priest,  number  of  monasteries.    This  period  of  the  his- 
they  cut  off  his  lon>r  hair,  which  was  a  mark  of  tory  of  France  affords  very  little  that  is  interest- 
distinction  among  the  freemen  of  his  nation,  and  ing ;  we,  however,  find  in  it  the  beginnings  of 
be  became  in  a  manner  a  Roman  or  literary  man.  the  feudal  system,  which  for  so  long  a  time  op- 
A  lighter  fine,  it  is  saiu,  was  exacted  for  having  pressed  the  people  and  devoured  France 
killed  a  Romam  than  a  Frank.     In  other  respects        What  were  exactly  the  countries  which  fell 
the  Romans  were  judged  by  their  own  tribunals,  to  the  Franks  after  the  above  conquest,  or  were 
and  when  a  Roman  and  a  Frank  were  parties  in  given  to  them  by  their  kings,  is  a  point  on  which 
a  cause,  the  tribunal   was  formed  of  an  equal  historians  are  not  agreed.    A  similar  obscurity 
number  of  the  two  nations.    The  degenerated  rests  on  the  subject  of  those  lands  called  Salic, 
Latin  language  evidently  predominated,  and  was  which,  having  been  granted  in  recompense  for 
employed  in  the  public  decrees  of  the  Franks ;  military  service,  could  not  be  inherited  by  wo- 
in  fine,  the  Franks  became  united  with  the  Ro-  men,  a  custom  from  which  is  derived  the  famous 
mans.    It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  over  the  Salic   law,   which  excludes   females    from  the 
history  of  these  times,  in  which  we  do  not  find  a  throne  of  France.    CerUiin  it  is,  that  the  kings, 
single   insurrection   of  the  Gauls    against  tlic  after  the  example  of  the  Romans,  granted  lands, 
Franks,  and  in  which  we  see  that  the  ascendancy  or  military  benefices,  at  first  for  a  time,  and  af- 
of  the  bishops  tended  to  maintain  a  kind  of  terwards  for  life.   The  great  men,  called  fidelles, 
equality  and  union  between  the  two  nations,  to  who  had  the  nearest  access  to  the  kings,  who 
reject  the  notion  of  Montesquieu  and  others,  who  fought  at  their  sides,  who  formed  their  council, 
have  asserted  that  the  Gauls  were  reduced  to  a  and  swore  allegiance  to  them,  transmitted  these 
state  of  slavery.     Neither  can  we  admit  the  con-  concessions  in   inheritance  \o  their  posterity, 
elusions  that  the  abb^  Dubos  has  drawn  from  the  Each  of  them  possessed  a  seniorate  or  seigniory, 
consulship  of  Clovis,  that  the  king  of  the  Franks  a  name  borrowed  from  the  municipal  regulations 
was  the  real  heir  to  the  authority  and  magistracy  of  the  Romans,  and  by  which  tne  Franks,  or 
of  the  Romans.  even  the  Gauls  before  them,  designated  the  pub- 
The  conquerors  dispersed  among  the  Gauls  lie  authority  attached  to  the  domain,  and  a  su- 
did  not  meet  to  appoint  a  successor  to  Clovis ;  periority  over  the  neighbouring  estates.    This 
his  sons  divided  his  dominions  among  them,  was  the  commencement  of  feudality,  a  kind  of 
Similar  divisions   were  often  made,  and  from  sovereignty  of  the  castle  over  the  countrjr,  of  the 
this  circumstance  have  arisen  great  evils  to  the  landloirl    over  the  tenant.      The  seniores  or 
people,  and  great  confusion   in   the  history  of  seigniors  would    necessarily  soon   become    so 
these  times.     We  shall  not  occupy  our  pages  many  petty  tyrants.    From  that  time  they  exer- 
with  the  name  of  a  crowd  of  obscure  kings,  who  cised  the  right  of  civil  and  political  justice  in 
reigned  at  Orleans,  at  Metz,  at  Soissons,  or  at  their  several   cantons;   fines  and  confiscatiors 
Paris,  or  with  the  wars  which  they  wa^ed  in  became  their  perquisites  of  office.    These  seig^ 
disputing  what  they  called  their   inheritances,  niories  were  then  few  in  number,  but  in  after- 
In  this  tissue  of  cruelties,  assassinations,  and  in-  times  they  spread  over  Europe.     The  bishops 
glorious  combats,  we  find  no  one  point  to  which  and  monks  also  became  seigniors,  as  the  seigniors 
we  can  refer  for  any  great  changes,  or  for  events  and  military  men  became  bishops  and  aobots ; 
of  any  political  importance.    After  two  succes-  the  priests  held  the  highest  station  at  this  epoch, 
sive  wars  the  Franks  completely  subjugated  the    The  most   ignorant  superstition    enslaved  the 
Burgundians;  they  afterwards  drove  the  Goths    minds  of  men,  and  from  this  the  church  derived 
from  the  provinces  of  the  Alps.      The  emperor    immense  riches.    But  oppression  was  perpetu- 
Justinian  about  this  time  (A.  D.  535)  granted  to    ally  chanerini;  places,  and  tlms  accomplishing  in 
the  French  kings  the  rights  of  empire  over  the    part  the  work  of  justice.    The  soldiers  pillaged 
Gauls.     Clotaire,  who  was  at  first  only  king  of    the  people,  and  the  churchmen  levied  a  tax  upon 
SoissonSy  was  at  the  time  of  I) is  death  in  posset'      the  territories  of  the  soldiers  ;   again  die  king 
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would  afterwards  seize  on  the  property  of  the  of  part  of  their  wealth ;  and  sent  the  following 
clergy  to  give  the  temporary  use  of  it  to  the  mi-  case  of  conscience  to  the  pope  for  his  deci- 
litary  or  seigniors  who  sometimes  paid  the  church  sion :  '  should  the  title  of  kiiig  belong  to  an 
an  annual  indemnity  to  secure  an  entrance  into  individual  unfit  to  reign,  when  tike  royal  power 
Paradise.  When  a  king  had  committed  a  mur-  is  actually  in  the  hand.*  of  one  who  Imows  how 
der,  he  was  absolved  on  his  founding  a  mo-  to  use  it  well  ?'  Zachary  replied,  *  that  he  who 
nastery.  When  the  people  wished  to  depose  a  had  power  should  assume  the  title' ;  on  which  the 
king,  they  shut  him  up  in  a  cloister,  and  made  legitimate  king  was  made  a  monk.  Pepin  was  the 
him  a  monk.  The  kings,  however,  often  laid  first  of  the  French  kings  who  sought  for  a  sane- 
claim  to  the  nomination  of  the  bishops,  who  tion  to  his  regal  claims  from  the  ceremonies  of 
ought  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  people.  If  a  the  church :  he  caused  himself  to  be  anointed, 
layman  on  horseback  met  a  priest,  he  was  forced  or  consecrated  by  a  prelate ;  and  thus  introdnced 
to  dismount  in  order  to  salute  him.  These  traits  the  coronation  of  kings,  to  give  eclat  to  an 
are  sufficient  to  chai-acterise  the  age,  and  to  de-  usurpation. 

monstrate  that  the  feudal  system,  barbarism,  and  The  reign  of  Pepin  was  glorious ;  he  drove 

the  power  of  the  clergy  grew  together.    Accord-  the  Saracens  from  the  south,  and  rendered  him- 

ing  to  the  customs  of  the  Franks,  the  domestic  self  powerful  in  Germany.    He  is  said  to  hare 

offices  of  the  palace  were  appropriated  by  the  selected  able  public  officers,  and  to  have  com- 

nobility;  and  perhaps  the  chief  placen  of  trust  mitted  all  afiairs  of  importance,  together  with 

were  borrowed  by  the  barbarous  kings  from  the  the  reformation  of  the  laws,  to  the  assemblies  of 

court  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.    The  bishops  and  seigniors,  at  that  time  called  pleas 

last  kings    of    the   Merovingian    dynasty  had  and  councils,  who  held  it  as  a  principle  that  the 

nothing  more   than   the   shadow  of  authority,  laws  are  made  by  the  consent  of  the  people  and 

The  chief  of  these  haughty  servants,  was  the  major  of  the  king.    The  usurper  Pepin  is  extolled  by 

domo  or  mayor  of  the  palace.    The  office  was  at  the  churchmen;  the  pope  styled  him  a  new 

first  reversible ;  afterwards  it  was  made  here-  Moses,  a  second  Davia :  and  it  was  perhaps  to 

ditary,  and  tlius  in  fact  a  new   race  of  kings  recompense  the  clergy  for  their  submission  that 

commenced.    The  titulary  kings,  shut  up  by  the  Pepin  granted  them  great  influence  in  the  na- 

mayors  in  their  palaces,  were  doomed  to  a  life  of  tional  assemblies. 

inactivity  and  nothingness,  which  gave  rise  to  tlie  *  A  man  endowed  with  great  activity  of  mind, 
appallation^tn^anjoridlers,  as  they  were  called,  and  possessing  powerful  means,  may  found  a 
on  whose  names  we  shall  not  dwell.  W^hen  new  political  order ;  but  he  can  effect  nothing 
imprisonment  in  a  cloister  did  not  save  them,  durable,  but  as  the  people  are  dbposed  to  second 
they  were  often  the  victims  of  assassination.  him,  and  as  his  designs  are  in  accordance  with 
While  Neustra  (A.  D.  690),  vegetated  under  the  general  inclinations.  Pepin,  as  early  as  A.  D. 
the  power  of  the  monks,  the  mayor  Pippin,  or  768,  had  divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two 
Pepin  Heristal,  governed  Austrasia,  a  French  sons :  one  of  them  died  soon  after,  and  the  other, 
kingdom  near  the  Rhine.  This  able  chief  sue-  the  celebrated  Charlemagne,  reigned  alone.  The 
cceded  in  reducing  the  whole  of  France  under  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  possessed  all  the 
his  power;  and  re-established,  under  the  ancient  north  of  Italy,  was  at  that  time  a  powerful 
name  of  Champ-de-Mars,  the  assemblies  of  the  prince :  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  offered  his 
nobles,  which  nad  fallen  into  disuse.  His  son  daughter  in  marriage,  accepted  her,  repudiating 
Karl,  one  of  the  fnost  virarlike  men  of  his  time,  his  former  wife,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
was  sumamed  Martel,  or  Marteau,  and  con-  strances  of  the  pope.  He  soon  after,  however, 
stantly  kept  the  soldiers  under  arms;  he  became,  divorced  this  princess  also,  and  taking  part 
in  fact,  tneir  idol.  On  the  Saracens,  who  had  against  his  father-in-law,  in  behalf  of  the  inhabi- 
conquered  Spain  under  the  banners  of  Maho-  tants  of  Rome,  who  were  his  enemies,  he  de- 
met,  invading  France,  Charles  vanquished  them  throned  him,  and  received  from  the  hand  of 
at  Poitiers  in  a  very  memorable  battle,  and  pope  Adrian  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards. 
drove  them  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  That  which  Having  become  king  of  the  Romans,  Charles 
chiefly  renders  the  measures  of  Charles  Martel,  determined  to  subjugate  the  Saxons,  a  poor  and 
as  he  is  commonly  called,  remarkable,  is,  that  valiant  people,  whose  only  crime  was  their  hatred 
in  order  to  recompense  his  lords,  and  to  defray  of  a  foreign  yoke.  Thirty  years  were  devoted  to 
theexpenseof  continual  wars,  he  ventured  to  seize  overcoming  them  with  missionaries  and  with 
the  wealth  of  the  church,  then  possessing  the  garrisons;  for  he,  in  common  with  many  of  his 
greater  part  of  France.  On  this  account  the  predecessors,  sought  for  their  conversion  only  as 
monkish  historians  load  him  with  obloquy.  It  the  prelude  and  the  guarantee  of  their  allegiance, 
is  supposed  that  the  origin  of  fiefs  is  to  be  traced  He  slaughtered  many  thousands ;  and  transported 
to  the  numerous  benefices  thus  granted  by  him :  whole  bands  of  these  unfortunate  people  into  other 
it  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  first  feudal  parts  of  his  dominions.  Vitekind,  their  chief,  is  said 
lords  were  the  detainers  of  the  property  of  the  to  have  been  a  prodigy  of  constancy  and  courage. 
clergy  by  a  gratuitous  title.  About  this  time  Charles  resolved  on  pushing  his 
o  TTT  m  i-.  T>  4?onquests  into  Spain ;  but  his  arms  were  less 
Sect.  III.-Tue  Carlov  i^^gun  Dynasty.  successful  against  the  Saracens,  who  were  In  pos- 

Charles  Martel,  it  is  said,  refused  the  crown,  session  of  that  country.     In  one  great  project, 

but  his  son  Pepin  thought  it  necessary  to  his  however,  he  finally  succeeded.  At  Sie  ena  of  the 

{loUtical   plans.     On  obtaining  it  he  rendered  eighth  century,  he  placed  the  imperial  crown 

limself  popular  both  with  the  army  and  clergy,  upon  his  own  head  at  Rome,  pope  Leo  II L  as- 

to  the  latter  of  whom  he  ordered  the  restitution  sisting  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  design. 
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and  the  fallen  people  oF  Rome  crying  '  Live  among  his  children.    He  made  Pepin  king  of 

Charles,  the  august  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Italy,  and  Louis  king  of  Aquitain ;  and,  ivhem 

Romans,  trowned  by  the  hand  of  God/    The  the  former  died>  he  united  Louis  with  himself 

vain  thought  of  re-establishing  the  empire  of  the  in  the  administration  of  the  government.    But 

Cssars  is  remarkable  in  the  successor  of  a  race  the  end  of  this  powerful  reign  presaged  disasters; 

of  barbarous  kings  who  had  bent  all  their  efforts  the  pirates  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  then  called 

towards  its  overthrow.     The  papacy,  however,  Northmanns,  or  men  of  the  North,  began  to 

inherited  the  fruits  of  his  wort;  and,  two  cen-  carry  fire  and  sword  through  the  coasts;  and  it 

turies    afterwards,    almost    re-established    the  was  in  vain  that 'Charles,  thinking  to  repulse 

Roman  empire  by  means  of  the  hierarchy.  them,  visited  the  ports,  and  ordered  vessels  to 

Thinking  now  that  he  ought  in  the  first  place  be  built  He  diea,  however,  when  he  had  only 
to  enlighten  the  people,  he  instituted  schools  for  foreseen  the  evils  which  these  greedy  barbarians 
the  teaching  of  reading,  arithmetic,  and  church  were  about  to  bring  upon  France.  Charlemagne 
singing.  These  schools  were  allowed  to  be  held  is  described  as  of  an  unusually  high  stature, 
only  in  cloisters  and  episcopal  palaces ;  and  the  and  amazing  strength ;  he  was  sober,  just,  econo- 
priests  alone  were  the  tutors.  An  English  monk  mical,  and  generous ;  simple  in  his  diet,  and 
was  sent  for  to  court  to  superintend  one  of  them,  neglectful  of  no^iing;  he  governed  his  imme- 
Charles,  who  had  been  driving  through  Europe,  diate  domains  with  the  same  precision  as  he  did 
sword  in  hand,  thought  all  at  once  of  applying  his  empire,  and  ordered  the  produce  of  his  gar- 
himself  to  the  study  of  grammar.  He  passed  den.  to  be  sold.  How  could  such  a  prince,  asks 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  the  spring  at  Aix-  M.  Bodin,  oxder  the  massacre  of  30,000  Saxons? 
la-Cbapelle,  and  there  he  assembled  those  After  his  death,  the  bands  that  had  been  oe- 
champs-de-mars,  or  great  councils,  in  which  the  roented  by  power  were  soon  loosened  by  weak- 
bishops,  the  abbots,  the  lords,  and  twelve  free-  ness,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  Charlemagne  in  a 
men  from  every  county,  discussed  the  capitu-  short  time  crumbled  into  dust  Louis  the  Pious, 
laries  that  he  promulgated  as  laws.  His  legis-  or  the  meek,  had  great  private  virtues,  some 
lation  was  perhaps  as  agreeable  to  the  general  courage,  information,  and  humanity ;  but  more 
interests  as  the  times  would  allow.  Montesquieu,  than  these  were  necessary  in  the  successor  of 
who  draws  a  brilliant  and  strongly  marked  por-  Charlemagne.  He  also  divided  the  empire 
trait  of  Charlemagne,  assures  us,  that  he  pre-  between  his  sons,  and  associated  one  of  them 
vented  the  nobles  from  oppressing  the  clergy  with  himself;  but,  as  he  was  far  less  able 
and  the  people,  by  always  employing  them  in  than  his  predecessor  to  command  obedience, 
war.  The  capitularies  were  certainly  useful  at  a  four  extensive  revolts  made  his  reign  a  long 
period  when  so  many  nations,  united,  in  one  em-  series  of  wars.  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  was 
pire,  were  governed  by  different  laws,  and  Charles  subdued  and  chastised  :  the  emperor,  departing 
evidently  loved  industry  and  the  arts.  He  was  for  once  from  his  usual  moderation,  luid  his 
indefatigable  in  every  thing  he  undertook ;  he  eyes  put  out  (he  had  been  condemned  to  death); 
was  well  fitted  altogether  to  struggle  against  but  soon,  yielding  to  the  scruples  of  his  con- 
barbarism  ;  but  he  was  able  to  re-establbh  nei-  science,  he  descended  to  every  species  of  pe- 
ther  the  Roman  empire  nor  civilisation.  The  nance  and  humiliation,  that  the  clergy  chose  to 
social  state  was  at  this  time  territorial  and  mili-  require.  This  conduct  excited  fresh  rebellions, 
tary ;  and  the  nations  had  to  undergo  long  revo-  Judith  of  Bavaria,  his  second  wife,  had  pre- 
lutions  before  they  could  arrive  at  that  social  vailed  on  him  to  divide  his  dominions  a  second 
condition  on  which  modem  civilisation  is  time  in  favor  of  her  son,  when  the  other  chil- 
founded.  dren  revolted.    The  emperor  yielded,  humbled 

During  his  long  reign,  Charlemagne  engaged  himself,  and  consented  to  the  imprisonment  of 
in  various  treaties  with  the  court  of  Constanti-  the  empress.  He  soon,  however,  recalled  her, 
nople,  received  an  embassy  of  congratulation  and  endeavoured  to  resume  some  authority  over 
from  the  caliph  Haroun  the  Just,  and  presided  his  sons ;  but  they  rose  a  second  time  against 
over  all  the  public  councils.  In  order  to  lessen  him,  drew  the  pope  over  to  their  party,  dis- 
the  influence  of  the  bishops,  he  exempted  them  seminated  treason  among  the  troops,  and  de- 
from  military  service,  and  b)-  one  of  his  capitu-  throned  the  emperor.  Lothaire  took  possession 
laries  established  the  dime  or  tenth  (an  offering  of  the  throne.  Some  infamous  bishops  con- 
then  voluntary),  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  demned  the  unfortunate  monarch  to  public 
of  that  property  which  the  kine:s  had  taken  from  penance  during  the  whole  of  his  life ;  he,  tliere- 
them.  He  applied  himself  also  to  the  reform  fore,  suffered  himself  to  be  disarmed,  clothed 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  prevented  the  himself  in  hair-cloth,  was  covered  with  ashes, 
ritrht  of  sanctuary  enjoyed  by  the  monasteries  and  retired  into  a  monastery.  This  excess 
from  degenerating  into  the  impunity  of  crime,  of  humiliation  moved  the  people  in  his  favor ;  a 
He  made  sumptuary  laws,  and  instituted  various  party  was  formed ;  the  kings  of  Aquitain  and 
regulations  concerning  exchanges  and  commerce;  Bavaria,  induced  by  remorse,  joined  it ;  Lothaire 
finally,  he  established  administrative  assemblies  was  vanquished ;  but  he  obtained  his  pardon, 
in  the  provinces,  to  which  he  regularly  sent  his  and  the  restoration  of  his  kingdom  of  Italy, 
judges  or  deputies  to  collect  and  decide  upon  The  bishops,  who  had  insulted  the  fallen 
the  complaints  of  the  people:  but  during  his  monarch  were  punished.  Still  the  ambitious  pro- 
whole  time  the  system  of  feudality  was,  as  we  jects  of  Judith  in  favor  of  her  son  Charles  |>ro- 
have  intimated,  generally  and  finally  established,  voked    another  war,    in   which    the    emperor 

Charles,  now  master  of  the  creater  part  of  subdued  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  he  soon  after- 
Europe,     determined    to    share    his    empire  wards  died,  overwhelmev  with  grief. 
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What  especiallj  fixes  our  attention  on  this  Danes,  or  Normans,  were  a  terrible  scourge  to 
reign,  is  the  rank  whidi,  the  clergy  enjoyed.  France ;  they  pillaged  one-halt  of  the  country; 
Charlemagne  availed  himself  of  them  as  a  po-  burned  Paris,  and,  after  the  custom  of  thv  em- 
litical  instrument ;  Louis  submitted  to  them  as  a  perors  of  degraded  Rome,  Charles  laTisbed  upon 
mighty  power.  The  one  enriched  the  popes  in  nis  enemies  that  treasure,  ^hlch  was  to  them 
order  to  purchase  their  gratitude,  together  with  only  a  new  motive  for  returning  *  Every  year 
the  homage  and  obedience  of  the  people;  the  fresh  fleets  of  robbers  landed  on  £e  coasts,  and  the 
other  made  them  temporal  princes,  and  pros-  king  crushed  the  people  with  taxes  to  satisfy  then, 
trated  himself  at  the  feet  of  those  very  men  who  During  this  conmsion  (A.D.  846)  the  lords  and 
had  bowed  at  the  footstool  of  b^*;  father.  From  bishops  disputed  for  power ;  the  former  prevailed 
this  reign  we  may  chiefly  date  the  arrogant  pre-  in  an  assembly,  from  which  the  people  were  ex- 
tensions of  the  tiara  over  crowns,  and  that  des-  eluded ;  the  latter  revenged  themselves  by  de- 
potism  of  a  false  theocracy  which  became  terrible  posing  the  king,  in  order  to  give  the  crown  to  his 
under  Innocent  III.  The  bishops  at  this  time  orother  the  German,  and  aftenvards  excommunh 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  only  legitimate  right  cated  the  latter.  Thus  the  priests  and  the  gian- 
to  power ;  they  possessed  immense  riches,  wore  dees  were  occupied  only  in  sharing  among  them, 
armor  like  the  military,  and  were  scandalously  or  disputing  for,  the  spoils  of  the  people,  while 
luxurious.  An  instance  is  cited  of  one  abbot  the  pirates  were  invading  France.  The  kifig  of 
who  alone  had  30,000  vassals.  Louis  wisned  to  Lorrain  narrowly  escaped  being  deprived  of  his 
reform  tliese  abuses,  so  contrary  to  the  doctrine  kingdom  by  excommunication,  because  he  had 
of  the  gospel;  and  this  drew  on  him  the  wrath  been  divorced.  It  was  about  this  period  that 
and  vengeance  of  the  clergy.  To  undertake  the  Bardouin,  a  French  lord,  who  had  also  been  ex- 
reform  of  a  class  of  men,  whose  supremacy  we  communicated  for  having  carried  off*  Charles's 
at  the  same  time  acknowledge,  is  a  dangerous  daughter,  received  from  him  the  earldom  of 
project.  Flanders,which  he  transm  itted  to  his  posterity.  We 

Justice  was  at  this  time  perverted  by  the  most  must  now,  however,  explain,  how  a  govenimeDt 

ignorant  barbarism.      It  was  believed,  that  God  came  to  be  established,which  rendered  the  people 

would  sooner  work  a  miracle,  than  suffer  an  in-  so  miserable,  and  yet  contributed  so  much  to  die 

nocent  person  to  perish ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  abolition  of  slavery. 

wipe  off  an  accusation  it  was  necessary  to  plunge        At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  prorinces 

the  arms  into  boiling  water,  or  walk  over  red-hot  were  governed  by  Roman  ofiicers,  sometime 

iron,  &c.;  if  no  injury  resulted  from  it,  the  per-  called  counts,  or  companions  of  the  emperor,  aod 

son  was  aci^u itted.      At  other  times  their  differ-  sometimes  dukes  or  generals.    The  king  after- 

ences  were  decided  and  crimes  judged  by  single  wards  continued  to  appoint  these  military  and 

combat;  the  parties  pleaded  by  battle;  women  civil  functionaries.     During  the  confusion  of  the 

and  infirm  persons  were  represented  by  a  cham-  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  they  rendered  them- 

pion  whose  thumb  was  cut  off  if  he  was  con-  selves  independent  of  the  royal  power,  and  even 

quered.      Every  monastery  had  one  of  these  to  wrested*  from  its  feebleness  the  hereditary  pos- 

defend  its  interests ;  the  clergy,  however,  pre-  session  of  their  offices.    By  these  means  a  new 

ferrcd  the  trial  by  ordeal.     Charles  ordered  the  government  was  established,  or  rather  the  goven- 

stick  to  be  substituted  for  the  sword,  and  this  ment  was  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there 

order  was  renewed  five  centuries  after;  but  for  a  were  provinces.   The  king  was  considered  as  the 

long  time  serfs  were  the  only  persons  who  fought  supreme  head ;  but  his  power  was  an  illusion; 

with   sticks.      Witnesses   and  even  the  judges  foroe  still  prevailed,  ana  the  exercise  of  force  is 

themselves  were  often  obliged  to  6ght  duels.  Re-  the  origin  of  continual  war.    This  political  sys- 

iigious    ceremonies  preceded    these    decisions,  tem  was  founded  on  fidelity.    The  inferior  tvas 

A\  hich,  though  they  may  be  traced  to  the  Hindoos  called  a  vassal ;  the  superior  a  suzerain  or  lord 

and  the  Greeks,  were  immediately  derived  from  The  king,  as  king,  was  the  vassal  of  none  hut 

the  Burerundians,  a  German  nation.  God,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  speak;  and  bis 

The  Romans  had  rendered  the  Latin  language  vassals  had  others  under  them,  over  whom  they 

popular  among  the  Gauls ;  and  the  Franks  and  were  lords ;    these  subdivisions  were  endless, 

other  barbarians  corrupted  it.    From  this  sprung  The  fief  wa.«<  a  kind  of  temporary  payment;  ^ 

a  dialect  called  Romance,  a  mixture  of  Celtic,  lord  gave  the  fief  to  the  vassal,  on  the  condition 

Teutonic,  and  Gothic,  in  which  the  Latin  predo-  that  the  latter  should  follow  him  to  the  war;  and 

minated.    This  is  the  language  which,  after  the  in  return  he  guaranteed  him  security  and  protec- 

polish  of  eight  centuries,  forms  the  basb  of  the  tion.     There  could  be  but  little  regularity  »" 

French  tongue.  such  a  system,  only  as  the  conditions  of  thw 

Under  Louis  the  Meek,  the  monarchy,  though  treaty  were  well  fixed  and  reciprocally  guarded; 

torn  with  divisions  within,  yet  maintained  itself  it  was  indeed  organised  insubordination.    Td0 

without;  under  his  son,  Louis  the  Bald,  every  plebeians,  vulgar,  or  rustics,  were  not  vassals, 

thing  went  to  ruin.  He  was  a  weak  and  covrardly  nut  subjects  of  the  lord,  and  constrained,  on  a 

prince,  and  his  reign  was  a  Ions:  series  of  calami-  requisition  from  him,  to  march  under  his  ^^^^l 

ties.    ■  After  the  death  of  their  father,  the  three  In  this  political  and  social  scale,  each  degree  had 

brodiers  again  made  war  upon  each  other.      lie  no  direct  authority,  but  over  the  rank  immediatetV 

who  held  the  title  of  emperor  was  conquered  at  below  it.    Such  is,  in  substance,  that  politic** 

the  battle   of   Fontenay  in    Burgundy,   where  system  which  has  been  called  the  feudal  govero- 

100,000  men  perished.      The  bishops,  who  then  ment. 

disposed  of  the  crown, dethroned  him,  and  made        The  royal  power  could  not  thus  exist  for* 

a  new  partition  of  the  empire.    At  that  tint-  the  .  long  period.   Charles  the  Bald  was  exceeded  in 
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weakness  and  inanity  by  his  successors.    Their  up  in  Great  Britain.     TTiis  Toung  king  wished 

names,  and  a  date,  are  all  that  history  affords  of  to  eet  rid  of  his  guardian,  but  the  latter  soon 

them.     Louis  the  Stammerer  was  the  son  of  made  him  feel  that  a  king  of  feudal  France  was 

Charles  the  Bald.     Louis  IH.  and  Carloman  nothing.    He  made  him  prisoner,  but  afterwards 

succeeded  him.    After  their  time  a  powerful  no-  released  him.    A  question  of  legitimacy   was 

bleman  set  up  the  small  kingdom  of  Provence,  now  agitated  in  Germany;  whether  the  succes- 

There  was  another  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  sion  must  proceed  in  a  direct  line,  ai;d  whether 

named  Charles,  who  was  fiTC  years  old  when  the  the  grandson  could  exclude  his  uncles  from  the 

crown,  together  with  the  title  of  emperor,  was  throne?  This  case  was  decided  by  single  combat 

offered  to  Charles  the  Fat,  who  reigned  in  Ger-  between  two  champions;  the  champion  of  the 

many.    The  Normans,  who  still  continued  their  direct  succession  gamed  the  victory  :  since  that 

depredations,  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Paris,  time  the  grandson  has  always  represented  his 

Oaon,  or  Eudes,  who  was  the  earl,  defended  it  father. 

valiantly.    After  the  siege  had  lasted  two  years,        On  the  death  of  Louis,  Lothaire,  his  son,  suo- 

the  emperor  went  to  its  assistance  with  an  army;  ceeded  to  the  crown;  an  arrangement  to  which 

but  the  Normans  frightened  him,  and  he  pur-  Hugues  the  White  willingly  consented,  and, 

chased  a  peace.   At  the  time  of  his  death  (A.  D.  dying  two  years  after,  transmitted  his  power  to 

888)  he  was  dethroned,  imprisoned,  despised,  Hugues  Capet  his  son.      These  Hugues,  counts 

and  miserable;   his  superstitious  notions  had  of  Paris  and  dukes  of  France,  had  seized  at 

driven  him  mad.     Eudes,  who  then  accepted  the  this  time  on  several  of  the  richest  abbeys,  and 

crown  as  the  guardian  of  young  Charles,  might  were  enjoying  their  revenues,  as  lay  lords  were 

easily  have  seized  on  it  for  himself ;  but  Charles,  accustomed  to  do  without  any  scniple.    They 

sumamed  the  Simple,  for  a  little  while  shared  even  assumed  the  title  of  abbot.  The  surname  of 

the  throne  with  Euaes,  and  after  his  death  reigned  Capet  (cappatus)  came  from  the  chape  or  cope  of 

alone.  St  Martin  of  Tours,  which  they  wore  as  the 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Saxon  pirates  possessors  of  the  abbey  of  that  name.  Lothaire, 
established  themselves  in  that  part  of  France  who  had  some  strength  of  mind,  now  assumed  a 
which  was  formerly  called  Neustria,  and  has  degree  of  authority  over  these  lords.  Under  his 
from  them  taken  the  name  of  Normandy.  Thus  reign,  however,  Lorrain,  which  had  been  for 
the  descendants  of  the  Franks,  degenerated  as  100  years  past  the  subject  of  contention  be- 
under  the  idle  kings,  suffered  in  their  turn  the  tween  the  kings  of  France  and  Germany,  was 
disgrace  of  conquest.  The  king  sent  his  daugh-  given  up  to  the  emperor  Otho,  who  did  homage 
ter  to  Rollo,  their  chief,  inviting  him  to  become  ror  it  to  Louis  as  his  suzerain.  On  the  death  ot* 
a  Christian,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  as  his  the  latter,  Louis  V.  succeeded  to  a  short  reign, 
vassal.  The  Norman  accepted  the  proposal,  but  i.  e.  of  one  year,  which  terminated  the  Carlovin- 
he  refused,  on  paying  feudal  homage  to  the  king,  gian  dynasty.  According  to  hereditary  right,  the 
to  kiss  his  feet.  One  of  his  officers,  who  com-  brother  of  ix>thaire,  his  uncle,  should  have  as- 
plied  with  this  ceremony,  performed  it  in  such  a  cended  the  throne,  but  Hugues  Capet,  being 
manner  that  he  almost  overturned  Charles.  Thia  all-powerful,  was  proclaimed  king  by  tiis  vassals 
breach  of  manners  only  produced  laughter,  to  and  friends;  while  the  other  dukes  and  counts, 
such  a  state  had  the  priestly  regime  reduced  who  paid  little  respect  to  the  monarchy  of  that 
France.  Rollo,  however,  rendered  Normandy  period,  aided  in  or  suffered  the  usurpation, 
prosperous.  He  enacted  the  most  severe  laws  which  elevated  their  equal  without  depressing 
against  every  species  of  dishonesty ;  and  his  peo-  themselves, 
pie  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture.  cs         t^t     m      n  t^ 

The  minister  of  Charies  the  Simple  having  ^ect.  IV.— The  Capstian  Dyhastt. 

excited  the  discontents  of  the  lords,  these  latter  Hugues  Capet  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  grand 
attacked  the  king  and  dethroned  him.  Rotbert,  nephew  of  Eudes,  a  descendant  of  Robert  le 
or  Robert,  brother  of  the  late  king  Eudes,  as-  Fort,  or  I'Angevin,  a  chieftain  of  great  con- 
sumed his  place ;  but  he  was  killed  in  battle  by  rage,  who  had  been  sent  by  Charles  the  Bald 
the  hand  of  Charles;  who  claims  at  least  the  into  Anjou  to  defend  that  country  against  the 
character  of  some  military  courage.  Huffues,  Normans.  The  French  genealogists  have  written 
called  the  White,  the  son  of  Robert,  obtained  the  volumes  upon  the  origin  of  this  chief:  some  of 
victory  on  another  occasion,  and  Charles, having  them  have  called  him  a  Frank,  others  a  Gaul,  a 
fled  to  the  residence  of  one  of  his  lords,  was  de-  Visigoth,  or  a  Saxon.  Louis  XIV.  placed  much 
tained  a  prisoner  until  his  death.  His  rival,  dependence  on  the  proofs  of  his  being  descended 
who  already  had  the  title  of  duke  of  France,  from  the  Franks.  The  reader  may  find  his  his- 
did  not  wish  for  that  of  king;  but  left  it  to  Raoul  tory  in  the  Historical  Researches  of  Anjou,  by 
duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  reign  was  constantly  J.  F.  Bodin,  ex-deputy  of  the  Maine  and  Loire ; 
disturbed  by  factious  wars.  A  powerful  lord  published  by  Lecoint  and  Durey,  Paris, 
having  formed  the  design  of  making  his  son,  a  Hugues  was  crowned  at  Rheims ;  and  ob- 
child  of  five  years  old,  a  bishop,  with  a  dispen-  serving  a  caution  that  had  now  become  common 
sation  from  the  pope ;  a  war  ensued  on  that  ac-  among  those  who  attempted  to  found  a  new  dy- 
count  that  lasted  eighteen  years,  and  the  bishops  nasty,  associated  with  himself  his  son  Robert,  in 
took  part  in  it,  both  by  levying  armies,  and  order  to  secure  his  succession  to  the  throne, 
launching  their  excommunications.  Raoul  dy-  Charles,  due  of  Lorrain,  his  rival,  endeavoured 
ing,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  Hugues  put  in  to  give  weight  to  his  claims  to  the  throne  by  an 
his  place  the  son  of  Charles  the  Simple,  Louis  armed  force ;  but  he  was  delivered  up  at  Laon 
ly.  called  Outremer,  because  he  had  been  brought  by  a  bishop  and  died  two  years  siterwaxds. 
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Hagues  died  at  Parisy  much  regretted  by  the  from  its  dedsions.     It  was  neoesmy  to  be 
priests  and  the  army,  whom  be  bad  equally  either  the  oppressor  or  the  oppressed.    The 
cherished :  the  people,  however,  held  no  rank  in  churchmen  and  the  lords  pillaged  eadi  other  by 
the  state.   The  elevation  of  the  Capetians  may  be  turns,  while  each  contributed  ta  the  rain  of  the 
attributed  to  the  feudal  anarchy :   feudality  as>  people,  and  natuial  strength  or  religious  antbo- 
cended  the  ^rone  with  king  Hugues.    He  sent  rity  were  the  only  prevailing;  forces.    The  use  of 
one  day  the  following  question  to  an  earl  who  cavalry,  of  which  the  FraxJcs  were  almost  en- 
had  revolted,  '  who  made  thee  an  earl  V    The  tirely  ignonnt,  was  become,  tog^her  with  that 
latter  replied, '  who  made  thee  a  king  V  of  bearing  arms,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Robert  was  a  prince  of  great  devotion  and  nobles ;  and  a  lord  on  horseback,  dad  in  inn 
mildness,  very  charitable  and  very  unfortunate,  armour,  made  a  whole  canton  tremble.    The 
He  was  related  to  his  wife  in  the  fourth  degree,  serfs,  who  composed  the  main  strength  of  the 
and  had  been  her  god-father;  relationships  which  army,   fought    on    foot.      Overwhelmed    with 
the  pope,  notwithstanding  the  dispensations  of  services,  tells,  and  subsidies  of  all  sorts,  im- 
the  bishops,  judged  so  incompatible,  that  he  an-  posed  by  the  military  or  the  ecclesiastics,  humbled 
nulled  the  marriage  and  suspended  the  prelates  by  seignioral  claims  which  were  revolting  to  na- 
who  had  allowed  it.    The  latter,  on  this,  excom-  ture  and  modesty,  they  knew  not  whom  to  obey, 
muuicated  the  king,  who  was  refractory;  although  and  fought  only  to  rivet  their  chains  more  firmly, 
he  constantly  chaunted  at  the  reading  desk ;  and  Those  who  lived  in  the  country  were  called 
from  this  time,  if  we  may  believe  the  recitals  of  villeins,  those  of  the  cities  and  towns  bonrgeoii. 
the  priests,  he  was  abandoned  by  all  his  lords.  Neither  of  them  could  labor  but  for  the  advan- 
and  avoided  by  his  domestics.   The  same  prince,  tage  of  their  lords,  who  often  came  to  live  upon 
after  a  penance,  caused  to  be  condemned  and  them  with  their  men,  their  seijeants,  and  variets. 
burnt  at  Orleans,  with  great  pomp,  some  unfor-  The  latter  were  the  candidates  for  the  profiessioD 
tunate  creatures  who  were  callea  heretics  and  of  cavaliers  or  men  at  arms.  Valets  have,  it  thos 
Manicheans.    His  second  wife,  Constance,  was  a  appears,  rather  a  noble  origin, 
sort  of  fury«  who  stirred  up  her  sons  to  revolt.  Among  themselves  the  lords  were  equally  ar- 
He  had  one  of  them  crowned,  whose  name  was  bitrary  and  ferocious;  their  declarations  of  war 
Henry;  but  he  was  not  the  eldest,  which  proves  extended  to  relations  and  allies,  and  the  quarrel 
that  the  right  of  primogeniture  was  not  yet  ac-  of  a  single  &mily  was  sufficient  to  deluge  a 
knowledged.     Under    his    melancholy    reign,  whole  district  with  blood  for  thirty  years  tog^her. 
which,  moreover,  had  nothing  to  do  vrith  nine-  It  was  a  state  of  constant  war;  all  the  castle? 
tenths  of  France,  there  was  a  dreadful  fiunine,  and  abbeys  were  fortresses,  or  rather  retreats, 
during  which  human  flesh  was  devoured  by  the  where  100,000  tyrants  shut  themselves  up  with 
people.  their  booty.    France  became  one  vast  field  ot 

Henry  I.  (A.  D.  1031)  had  at  first  to  struggle  blood,  and  perpetual  carnage  at  length  wearied 
against  Constance,  the  <][ueen-mother,  who  even  ferocity  itself.  It  was  thought,  by  means  of 
stirred  up  his  brother  asainst  him.  He  then  a  council,  to  impose  on  these  factious  spirits 
endeavoured  to  wrest  Normandy  from  duke  what  was  called  the  peace  of  God.  The  biuops 
William,  at  whose  father^s  he  had  found  an  ordained  fasts  and  penances,  during  which  hn- 
asylum ;  but  he  was  defeated  in  this  project  At  manity  breathed ;  but  this  peace,  as  well  as  '  ths 
thiS  period  the  hierarchical  supremacy  of  the  truce  of  God,'  which  foroad  their  fighting  oo 
popes  was  first  solemnly  proclaimed,  and  Leo  Saturday  evening  or  Monday  morning,  soon  fell 
I  A.  held  a  council  in  France,  contrary  to  the  into  disuse.  Such  was  the  feudal  system,  as  it  has 
wish  of  Henry.  The  king,  wishing  to  have  his  been  called,  in  France ;  a  state  of  real  anarchy, 
son  crowned,  assembled  the  bishops,  monks,  in  which  force  was  only  temoered  by  anathema, 
and  lords;  among  whom  the  arcnbishop  of  The  long  reign  of  Philip  I.,  son  of  the  pre- 
Rheims  at  that  time  had  the  right  of  consecrating  ceding  king,  is  an  epoch  of  remarkable  events, 
him,  and  the  legates  granted  him  their  sufirages  William  the  Bastard,  duke  of  Normandy,  crossed 
in  the  name  of  the  pope.  The  Capetians  thus  the  channel  (A.  D.  1066),  and  effected  the  con- 
transmitted  their  crown  as  far  downward  as  to  quest  of  England,  where  he  established  hb  own 
Philip  Augustus,  who  married  a  princess  of  the  rigorous  modification  of  the  feudal  regime.  He 
house  of  Lorrain  (a  branch  of  the  Carloviugians),  had  the  firmness  to  refuse  homage  to  the  pope, 
and  who  thought  himself  sufficiently  powerful  A  jest  of  the  king  of  France  on  the  excessive 
not  to  need  the  coronation  of  his  son.  fatness  of  William  kindled  a  war,  from  which  we 

Let  lis  pause  here :  this  is  the  middle  epoch  of  may   date    a   long-continued  enmity   between 

Eure  feudalism;  of  that  frightful  system  which  France  and  England :  Normandy  and  the  Beauce 

urdencd  France  for  almost  three  centuries,  and  were  at  first  the  scene  of  the  contest    About 

reduced  mankind  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misery,  this  time  also  began  the  quarrels  of  the  em- 

The  whole  nation  had  become  serfs  or  slaves;  perors  and  the  popes  about  investitures.     The 

the  condition  of  the  people  was  little  better  than  imperious    and    turbulent    Uildebrand    (Ore- 

that  of  brutes.    Any  one  might  strike,  mutilate,  gory  VII.)  was  the  originator  of  them.    It  was 

or  even  kill,  a  serf,  with  impunity.    Almost  all  this  pontiff  who  made  emperors  and  kings  his 

the  freemen  had  given  up  their  liberty  of  their  dependents,  who  established   despotism  in  the 

own  accord,  that  they  might  be  less  harassed  by  church,  and  a  Christian  theocracy  throughout 

the  lords ;  who,  in  return,  condemned,  taxed,  and  Europe. 

plundered  them  at  pleasure.  The  feudal  axiom.  The  king  tired  of  his  wife,  Beitha,  attempiefl 
*  No  land  without  a  lord,'  was  established  every  to  prove  that  she  was  related  to  him,  and  under 
where;  and  there  existed  no  asylum  or  appeal    this    pretext  divorced  her,  aocoiding   to  the 
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abuses  of  the  times.  He  then  seized  on  the  per-  the  emperor,  the  son-in-law  of  the  former,  tooJL 
son  of  Bertrade,  countess  of  Anion,  and  married  part  with  him  and  determined  on  the  invasion  of 
her :  but  was  intimidated  in  his  career  by  the  France,  Louis  called  together  the  great  vassals  of 
papal  see.  Being  excommunicated  by  Urban  II.  the  crown,  whose  duty  it  was  to  nuirch  under  the 
De  at  first  separated  from  Bertrade :  then  took  royal  standard  against  a  foreign  power;  and 
her  again,  on  which  the  pope  proceeded  to  Poi-  an  army  of  100,000  men  was  raised.  The 
tiers  to  repeat  his  anathema  in  a  council,  at  which  Germans  passed  the  Rhine.  The  French  were 
the  bishops  and  lords  are  said  literally  to  have  soon  able  to  attack  the  Normans;  but  the  counts 
pelted  each  other  with  stones.  An  insurrection  and  dukes,  fearing  to  render  the  king  too  power- 
ensued,  in  which  several  noblemen,  who  had  ful,  returned  home,  and  left  him  without  an  army, 
divorced  their  wives,  took  part  ¥rith  the  king.  Peace  however  was  concluded  between  the  two 
The  latter  associated  his  son  Louis  with  him,,  in  monarchs  in  1128,  and  Louis  applied  himself  to 
order  the  better  to  resist  the  storm ;  but  Bertrade  the  internal  regulation  of  his  kingdom.  Not- 
became  jealous  of  the  prince,  and  attempted  to  withstanding  his  piety  Louis  could  not  escape^ 
poison  him.  In  fine,  the  bisboi»  found  it  was  being  excommunicated  even  by  the  bishop  of 
for  their  interest  to  grant  the  king  absolution ;  Paris.  He  died  after  having  procured  ihe  co- 
and  he  came,  by  the  consent  of  the  pope,  in  the  ronation  of  his  son. 

winter  and  lorefootedy  to  receive  it  at  a  council        This  reign  forms  a  very  important  epoch  of 

held  in  Paris.  French  history.     The  miserable  people  began 

From  this  state  of  degradation  and  brutality,  now  to  emerge  from  their  nothingness,  and  to  be- 
in  which  the  feudal  system  held  the  human  race,  come  of  some  importance  in  the  state.  Various 
the  ambition  of  ecclesiastics  was  at  last  destined  insurrections  took  place  in  several  of  the  towns 
to  deliver  it  A  French  pope,  the  celebrated  possessed  by  the  clergy  and  the  barons,  as  well 
Gerbert,  conceived  the  idea  of  conquering  the  as  within  the  domains  of  the  king ;  who,  being 
Holy  Land,  or  Palestine ;  and  a  hermit  realised  unable  or  unwilling  to  repress  them,  gradually 
the  project.  Returning  from  the  pilgrimage  to  fbund  his  advantage  in  recognising  the  liberty  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  then  so  much  in  vogue,  the  inferior  classes.  They  were  allowed  to  in- 
Peter  travelled  through  Europe,  preaching  in  stitute  their  own  civil  governments;  to  name  their 
courts  and  cities  and  councils ;  he  mflamed  the  own  magistracy ;  to  assess  themselves  in  the 
minds  of  men  with  zeal  for  the  holy  sepulchre,  annual  rent,,  which  tiiey  had  engaged  to  pay  their 
and  mdignation  against  the  Mussulmans,  who  former  tyrants;  to  raise  their  own  miUtia,  &c. 
held  it  in  their  polluted  grasp.  All  classes  heard  These  little  democracies,  independent  under  cer- 
him  with  attention,  and  entered  with  ardor  into  tain  conditions  of  the  lords,  were  called  com- 
the  undertaking  he  proposed.  The  serfs,  to  munes.  It  is  true,  that  the  king  sold  them  chai^ 
avoid  th«  grinding  slavery  of  the  soil ;  the  vas-  ters,  by  which  he  granted  them  these  rights  of 
sals  to  escape  tlie  despotism  of  their  lords,  and  nature;  but  it  was  a  great  advancement  of  the 
debtors,  in  order  to  free  themselves  by  indulgences ;  public  liberty  that  they  were  to  be  thus  obtained, 
old  men,  women,  children,  princes,  monks,  lords,  and  greatly  to  the  mortification  of  the  barons, 
bishops,  set  out  on  the  expedition,  crying  out,  the  bishops,  and  the  monks.  Afterwards  several 
*  It  is  the  will  of  God.'  They  bore  on  their  of  the  feudal  sovereigns  imitated  the  king,  and, 
garments  a  cross  of  red  stuff,  and  thus  were  in  order  to  recruit  their  finances,  sold  their  li- 
called  crois^s.  An  undisciplined  multitude,  berty  to  the  ser&  of  the  cities  and  boroughs, 
with  Peter  for  their  general,  now  carried  devasta-  But  in  many  places  the  citizens,  rising  against  the 
lion  through  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  Europe :  barons,  established  the  communes  by  their  own 
they  massacred  the  Jews,  wherever  they  found  power. 

them,  and  at  ]ast  found  a  tomb  for  themselves  in  Louis,  sumamed  the  Young,  by  marrying  Ele- 
Hungary.  Thirty  thousand  men,  the  remains  of  anora,  the  heiress  of  Aquitaine  and  Poitou,  made 
a  regular  feudal  army,  however,  took  Jerusalem  a  temoorary  addition  to  the  domains  of  the 
in  the  year  1099,  and  made  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  crown.  In  a  war  against  the  earl  of  Cham- 
one  of  their  chiefs,  king.  This  was  called  the  pagne,  he  set  fire  to  a  church,  in  which  1300 
first  crusade.  These  follies,  devoutly  warlike,  persons  were  burned  to  death.  St.  Bernard  an 
were  useful  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  though  tliey  enthusiast,  who  perhaps  possessed  some  portion  of 
were  the  cause  of  much  bloodshed.  The  people  genius,  having  preachea  up  a  second  crusade, 
were  delivered  from  the  presence  of  many  of  Louis,  penetrated  with  remorse,  inflamed  him- 
their  lords ;  the  latter  sold  part  of  their  estates  self  with  pious  zeal  and  enlisted  in  the  cause 
to  the  king  or  the  clergy  to  defray  the  expenses  with  his  court,  his  queen,  and  200,000  men. 
of  the  expedition ;  and  the  rojral  power,  freed  This  crusade  produced  no  other  result  than  nu- 
from  many  of  its  fetters,  began  in  some  measure  merous  pillages  along  the  road ;  it  was,  however, 
to  re-establish  itself.  useful.    A  foundling,  who  had  risen  to  the  post 

The  dominions  of  the  French  kings  did  not  of  abbot  of  St.  Dennis,  in  this  period,  in  which 

extend  farther  at  this  time  than  about  fifteen  or  the  abbots  of  this   monastery  were  the  king's 

twenty  leagues  round  Paris.    Louis  the  Fat  dis-  counsellors,  became  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and 

played  his  activity  in  making  war  in  Orleans,  in  continued  the  work  of  liberty  begun  under  Louis 

Normandy,  and  in  the  Isle c?  France,  against  his  the  Fat,  whose  minister  he  had  been;  his  name 

vassals  the  barons,  powerful  brigands,  who  rifled  was  Suger.    He  was  bom  for  this  station ;  and 

the  passiuGT  traveller.     To  reduce  one  of  them,  took  that  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people 

he  laid  seige  three  times  to  a  little  feudal  fort,  which  rendered  the  provinces  of  the  royal  terri- 

In  a  war  against  the  king  of  England,  Louis  tory  the  most  flourishing  part  of  France.     On 

showed  considerable  personal  courage.    When  his  return,  however,  the  king,  contrary  to  Suger's 
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ftflvice,  committed  the  &ult  of  repudiating  his  killed  bis  enemies  with  an  iron  duh,  that  h<> 

wife.     She  married  Henry,  duke  of  Plantagenet,  might  not  infringe  the  canons  of  a  connci), 

who  already  possessed  Anjou  and  Normandy,  whicti  prohibited  priests  to  shed  blood.    The 

and  had  become  king  of   England.      As   her  English  barons,  after  having  compelled  John  to 

dowry  she  brought  him  a  third  part  of  France ;  sign  their  great  charter,  rose  against  him,  whesi 

and  thus  the  antipathy  of  husband   and  wife  he  retracted  it ;  upon  which  some  of  them  ac- 

changed  the  hce  of  the  two  kingdoms.     The  knowledged  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus, 

sons  of  the  kine  of  England  had  revolted  a^inst  as  their  king ;  and  this  young  and  very  warlike 

their   father;  Louis  abetted  them,  but  without  prince  kept  his  ground  for  some  time  in  England, 
success.     He  died  (A.  D.  1180),  after  liaving        In  looking  back  on  this  twelfth  century,  we 

proved  himselt  a  weak  devotee  and  an  impru-  observe  several  efforts  of  the  human  mind  to 

dent  sovereign.  break  through  its  vassalage  to  lords  and  priests. 

His  5on,  Philip  II.  surnamed  the  August,  com-  On  the  one  hand  we  see  an  increasing  multitude 
menced  his  reign  by  an  act  which,  even  in  those  of  monastic  orders,  and  begging  friars,  the  de- 
times  of  superstition  and  rapine,  was  thought  vourers  of  the  nation,  and  the  militia  of  the 
outrageous.  The  Jews  were  masters  of  the  little  pope ;  and  we  see  laymen,  the  dupes  of  their 
commerce  that  existed,  their  political  situation  interpretations  of  the  apocalypse,  and  various 
having  forced  them  to  become  industrious,  and  parts  of  Scripture,  leaving  their  wealth  to  pious 
the  king  drove  them  out  of  the  kingdom  by  an  xbundations.  But  we  be  lold  also  some  men, 
«dict.  He  was  capable,  however,  of  better  deeds:  driven  to  extremity  by  the  luxury  and  pomp, 
he  exterminated  the  banditti  called  Drabantins,  pride  and  rapacity  of  the  clergy,  coming  for- 
and  withstood  the  pope's  legate.  He  overcame  ward  as  reformers,  or  shaking  off  the  yoke  of 
the  king  of  England,  who  was  in  possession  of  credulity.  We  may  notice  also  in  this  accouot 
the  half  of  France,  and  went  on  the  crusade  a  vicissitude  that  has  frequently  occurred ;  the 
with  his  successor  Richard,  the  Lion-hearted,  to  clergy,  at  first  poor  and  austere,  enriching  them- 
rescue  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens.  The  two  selves  by  abusing  the  terrors  of  the  people ; 
kings  succeeded  only  in  taking  St.  Jean  d'Acre;  when  rich,  arriving  at  a  high  pitch  of  comip- 
and  Philip,  on  his  return,  invaded  Normandy  tion ;  then  falling  into  contempt,  and  disgracing 
during  Richard's  absence.  Having  divorced  religion ;  spoiled,  and  growing  rich  again,  only 
himself  from  his  wife,  he  was  excommunicated  to  be  despoiled  afresh.  The  popes  exacted  of 
by  the  pope,  and  the  kingdom  put  under  an  in-  the  nations  of  Christendom  taxes  of  every  dfr> 
terdict;  that  is  to  say,  masses  and  divine  wor-  scription,  and  proclaimed  themselves  infisdlible; 
ship  were  suspended  ;  meat  was  not  allowed  to  upon  this  arose  Berenger  and  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
be  eaten ;  marriages  were  put  off,  &c.  Philip  those  forerunners  of  the  Reformation.  Unto  the 
had  the  good  nense  to  laugh  at  this  interdict,  and  time  of  Luther,  the  same  causes  produced  the 
he  seized  on  the  temporalities  of  the  bishops,  same  effects.  Every  thing  in  human  affairs 
Another  bold  action  distinguished  his  reign :  tends  to  abuse,  and  abuse  leads  to  resistance  and 
John,  surnamed  Lackland,  king  of  England,  had  revolution. 

murdered  young  Arthur,  his  competitor;   and        Schools  began  at  this  time  to  be  established 

Philip  caused  him  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  as  in  the  bishoprics.    That  of  Paris  soon  became 

his  vassal,  declaring  Normandy,  Anjou,  Tourain,  the  most  famous  in  Europe,  although  the  course 

&c.,  on  his  conviction,  to  be   forfeited  to  the  of  instruction  pursued  in  it  was  very  imperfect 

crown  of  France.     He  executed  this  judgment  3000  students  listened  in  the  open  air  to  tiie 

at  the  head  of  an  army.    Thus  the  French  mon-  lectures  of   the  logician  Abelard    the   lover  of 

archy,  which   had  been   dismembered   by  the  Heloise,  names  which  seem  hardly  to  belong 

feudal  government,  began  to  recover  its  unity,  to  so  rude  an  age.     But  truth  was  sought  for, 

Philip  Augustus,  we  may  add,  was  the  first  of  not  in  nature  and  reason,  but  in  the  distorted 

the  French  kings  who  kept  a  standing  army,  doctrines  of  Aristotle  ;  men  did  not  reason,  they 

and  this  was  a  new  blow  to  the  feudal  system.  wrangled.  During  this  period,  chivalry  flourished 

A  fourth  crusade,  which  was  set  on  foot  at  in  castles  and  tournaments,  v  hile  the  people  were 

this  time,  (A.D.I  204),  produced  only  a  short-lived  oppressed  by  the  most  gallant  of  its  votaries, 

conquest  over  the  Greek  empire. '  The  crusaders  The  troubadours   were  incessantly  singing  of 

crowned  their  chief,  Badouin  of  Flanders,  at  beauty  and  love;    and  these  men  opened  the 

Constantinople.      A  more  lamentable  crusade  path  for  the  career  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  those 

was  directea  av^inst  the  Christians  of  the  south  rathers  of  modern  literature  in  Italy,  where  in- 

wf  France,  called  the  Albiirenses.     Myriads  of  surrections,  like  those  which  had  pitnluced  the 

them  weie  exterminated,  and  many  burned,  be-  communes  in  France,  were  just  beginning  to  lay 

cause  they  entertained  doubts,  as  their  adver-  the  foundation  of  republics.    The  crusaders  had 

saries  alleged,  on   some   mysterious  doctrines,  brought  a  dreadful   malady    from  Asia;   and 

It  was  to  this  prince  that  Pope  Innocent  III.  France  was  filled  with  leprous  people.    Conta- 

offered  the  crown  of  Kngland ;   John,  on  his  gious  and  pestilential  diseases  were  in  this  age 

oart,  surrendered   his   kingdom   to   the    pope,  also  as  frequent  as  want.     Perpetual  war,  by 

who    upon    ill  is    became    his    protector.      A  interrupting    the    cultivation    of  the  conntiy, 

powerful    league   was   formed    against   Philip,  brought  on    famine  and   mortality;  the  dead 

John,  earl  of  Flanders  and  emperor,  assembled  corpses,  lying  unburied,  produced  the  plague. 
1200,000  men,  and  they  were  already  partition-        Louis  VI H.,  called  the  Lion,  defeated  the  kiiu; 

jtifr  I'rar.ce,  when  Philip  with  50,000  defeated  of  England  in  France,  wheije  he  was  endeavour- 

them  in  the  plains  of  Bovines.    A  Frecch  bishop  ing  to  establish  himself;   after  which,  as  the 

signalised  himself  in  this  famous  battle ;    he  a^«)nt  of  the  Inquisition,  founded  by  Innocent 
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TIL,  he  went  (A.  D.  1223)  on  the  crusade  against  determined  on  a  new  crusade.  411eging  that  he 
Kaymond  of  Toulouse,  expecting  to  deprive  should  be  able  to  convert  Uie  bey  of  Tunis,  he 
him  of  his  dominions,  on  the  pretext,  that  he  disembarked  in  Africa,  A.D.  1270;  and,  after 
&vored  heretics.  Ha/ing  failed  in  this  enter-  having  seen  his  army  perish  under  a  scorching 
prise,  he  died,  leaving  a  son  about  twelve  years    sun,  died  miserably. 

old,  who  wus  made  kmg,  and  a  widow,  Blanch  The  reign  of  Louis  IX.  was  the  epoch  of 
of  Castile,  who  became  regent.  This  princess  great  political  improvements.  Since  the  capitu- 
first  quelled  the  factions  of  some  of  the  great  laries  of  Charlemagne  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
lords;  she  then  pursued  the  war  against  the  un-  there  were  no  longer  any  national  laws;  every 
fortunate  carl  of  Toulouse,  who  l^sely  submit-  province,  or  rather  every  feudal  sovereignty,  was 
ting,  suffered  the  inquisition  to  continue  its  ra-  governed  by  the  caprice  of  its  lord,  or  by  usages 
vages  among  the  Albigenses,  andjeven  engaged  not  committed  to  writing,  which  were  called 
himself  tu  exterminate  them.  Tne  piles  were  customs.  Every  lord  had  his  own  tribunal, 
again  lighted ;  councils  prohibited  the  laity  from*  before  which  the  people  pleaded  and  combated, 
reading  the  Bible;  and  the  breviary  was  given  Louis  IX.  caused  laws  or  establishments  to  be 
to  them  only  in  Latin.  *  This,'  as  a  modem  reduced  to  writing,  to  govern  that  part  of  France 
French  historian  observes,  *  speaks  volumes.'  which   was    immediately  subject    to  him :   he 

Young  Louis  IX.,  whom  the  church  counted  abolished  judicial  combat,  which  had  been 
as  a  saint,  was  really  as  good  a  prince  as  the  already  prohibited  by  a  council,  and  fixed  a 
times  would  permit.  He  vanquished  the  Eng-  scale  of  pecuniary  mulcts,  though  it  must  be 
lish  at  Taillebourg  and  at  Saintes,  where  they  allowed  imperfectly.  He  bestowed  upon  all  the 
were  assisting  a  rebellious  vassal  The  pope,  towns,  which  were  formed  into  commimes,  the 
who  had  just  excommunicated  the  emperor,  be-  privilege  of  trial  by  peers,  or  juries,  and  gave 
ing  obliged  to  flee  from  Rome,  went  to  ask  an  them  new  guarantees  for  their  freedom  from  the 
asylum  in  France ;  which  Louis  had  the  firmness  feudal  yoke.  He  also  established  appeals  in  the 
to  refuse,  and  this  disturber  took  refilge  at  place  of  citations,  which  forced  tne  judges  to 
Lyons,  a  city  of  which  the  archbishop  was«  the  act  with  the  utmost  rigor  aeainst  the  appellants ; 
lord.  But,  being  at  the  point  of  death,  Louis  and  personally  administered  as  king  the  last  degree 
vowed  if  he  recovered  to  set  out  on  the  crusade,  of  the  feudal  jurisdiction.  A  private  gentleman, 
and  neither  the  queen,  nor  the  bishops,  could  imprisoned  by  the  count  of  Anjou,  with  whom 
divert  him  from  his  purpose.  He  performed  he  nad  a  suit,  appealed  to  the  king,  who  heard 
prodigies  of  ^lor  in  Egypt,  (A.  D.  1249),  but  the  cause;  he  was  acquitted  and  the  king's 
without  any  useful  result;  sickness  and  famine  brother  was  condemned.  So  great  an  act  of  justice 
annihilated  his  army,  until,  made  prisoner  by  was  then  an  unheard  of  novelty.  Feudal  fiunily 
the  Mussulmans,  with  all  his  men,  he  was  com-  wars,  in  which  relations  were  obliged  to  take 
pelled  to  contract  for  his  liberty  at  the  price  of  part,  under  penalw  of  ^losing  their  inheritance, 
an  enormous  ransom.  During  this  time  a  mad-  were  forbidden.  The  art  of  coining  money,  of 
man  took  upon  himself  to  preach  the  crusades  which  a  multitude  of  lords  had  possessed  them- 
to  the  shepnerds  and  peasants;  100,000  fana-  selves,  was  restricted.  Justinian's  code,  which 
tics,  called  pastoreaux,  followed  him ;  they  did  had  been  taught  at  Bologna  since  the  twelfth 
nothing  but  rob  say  the  historians,  and  they  century,  began  at  this  time  to  be  known  in 
were  massacred  It  is  conjectured  however  that  France.  The  priests,  or  clergy  were  still,  how- 
at  least  a  portion  of  these  unfortunate  wretches  ever,  the  only  literary  men ;  they  filled  the  offices 
fell  in  with  this  project  only  to  shake  off  the  of  barristers ;  they  also  practised  medicine,  and 
feudal  yoke.  thus  rendered  themselves  indispensable,  for  the 

After  the  death  of  his  mother  Louis  returned  time  being,  to  the  community.  When  any  per- 
to  France,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  son  died  intestate,  and  on  this  account  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom.  He  maintained  church  was  deprived  of  the  legacy  of  part  of  his 
peace  as  much  as  possible  among  the  great  vas-  money,  which  was  obligatory  in  the  case  of  all 
sals,  and  often  yielded  with  more  delicacy  than  wills,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  inheritance  was 
good  policy  to  the  claims  ofthe  neighbouring  kings,  confiscated:  the  establishments  repressed  these 
The  pope  had  just  laid  the  king  of  the  Two  abxises.  Louis  IX.  was  in  many  respects  the 
Sicilies  under  an  interdict;  he  offered  his  king-  restoi^r  of  justice;  but  his  religious  zeal  was 
dom  to  the  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  who  held  the  too  riolent.  He  inflicted  dreadful  punishments 
earldom  of  Anjou  in  apanage,  but  he  reserved  upon  those  who  swore  by  the  name  of  God  or 
to  himself  an  annual  trinute,  under  pain  of  ex-  the  saints,  and  he  established  by  ordonnances  the 
communication.  The  earl  accepted  it,  and  went  frightful  regimen  ot  the  Inquisition.  He,  how- 
over  into  Italy  with  a  multituae  of  volunteers,  ever,  showed  the  firmest  opposition  to  the 
who  thus  became  crusaders,  because  they  were  covetous  despotism  of  the  popes :  declaring,  in 
called  together  in  the  name  of  the  pope ;  and  his  famous  law  denominatea  'the  Pragmatic 
who  thought  it  »  oiouswork  to  dispossess  an  ex-  sanction,  that  the  kingdom  was  dependent  on  God 
communicated  person.    Naples  was  conquered    alone. 

in  a  short  time,  and  the  usurper  beheaded  the  After  the  death  of  the  king  (A.D.  1270)  his 
legitimate  king.  'Louis,in  the  meanwhile,  seized  son  continued  the  war  against  the  Tunisians, 
on  the  temporalities  of  the  bishops,  while  they  and  granted  them  4  peace  on  their  paying  a  tri- 
were  pillaging  the  people ;  and  yet  would  have  bute.  This  was  the  issue  of  one  of  those  dis- 
become  a  conielier,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tant  expeditions  which  had  impoverished 
queen.  This  superstitious  prince  still  uniformly  Europe.  The  young  king,  Philip  III.  sur- 
wore  the  cross;  and,  notwithstanding  his  age,    namdl  the  Bola|  returned  into  Fiance,  where 
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he  added  to  tlie  possessions  of  the  crown   the  pope,  after  this,  was  seized  and  insulted  iu  his 
vast  assignments  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Foi-  own  territory,   by    the    French  partisans ;  and* 
tiers,  who  died  without  children.     In  this  reign  though  afterwards  rescued,  died,  it  is  said,  from 
the  Sicilians,  resolving  to  shake  off  the  heavy  vexation   and    anger.      During  this    time  the 
yoke  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  rose  at  Palermo,  at  Flemings,    headed    by    an  aged    w^eaver,  had 
the  hour  of  vespers,  and  slew  all   the  French  revolted,  and  massacred  the  French;  and,  on 
throughout   Sicily.      Charles  was   from  home,  the  count  of  Artois  proceeding  thither  with  an 
The  king  of  Arn^on  endeavoured  to  seize  on  army,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Courtray,  at  which 
this  island,  when  the  pope  excommunicated  him  20,000  Frenchmen  were  killed.    The  king  now 
and  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him.      Philip  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  person,  but 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  crusaders,  but  also  failed  to  reduce  the  rebels :  all  he  could  do 
returned  to  die  at  Perpignan,  having  taken  only  was  to  re-instate  the  earl  of  Flanders  in  the  pos- 
Gironne,  after  a  long  siege.    Two  monasteries  session  of  a  few   cities.    Some  time  after  the 
disputed  for  his  heart.    This  prince  was  much  P<>P|e  excommunicated  his  successor, 
unaer  the  influence  of  the  pope;  and  to  him  the        The  proceedings  against  Uie  Templars  is  a 
holy  see  was  indebted  for  the  Venaissin,  which  notable  event  of  this  reign.    Philip  the  Fair  pur- 
it  retained  till  the  revolution.  sued  them  to  destruction  with  a  fury  that  is  ia- 
Philip  IV.,  his  son,  sumamed  the  Fair,  sue-  explicable,  but  did  not  seize  upon  their  wealth. 
ceeded  to  the  throne.     £dward  I.  king  of  Eng-  The   pope  showed,  also,   as  much   animosity 
land  paid  homage  to  him  for  Guienne,  which  he  against  tnem  as  the  king.    They  were  suddenly 
acknowledged  he  possessed  as  a  vassal  of  the  arrested  throughout  all  France,  and  put  to  the  tor- 
crown  of  France ;  but,  some  disagreement  having  tore,  when  the  confessions  they  were  expected 
taken   place  between  the  two  nations,  Philip  to  make  were  dictated;   and  u  they  retracted 
cited  Edward  before  his  courts  and  on  his  refusal  they  were  burnt  in  a  slow  fire.    Among  those 
to  appear,  he  fell  upon  Guienne  fword  in  hand,  who  were  thus  sacrificed  were  the  grand  master 
The  war  'was  then  transferred  to  the  dominions  himself  and  all  the  great  officers.    The  posses- 
of  the  eail  of  Flanders,  who  was  in  allegiance  sions  of  the  order  were  given  to  tke  Hospitallers, 
with  Edvrard.    Here  the  French  beat  the  English  since  called  the  order  of  Malta, 
and  conquered  Flanders.  A  pope,  who  yielded  in        The  re-uniting  of  Champagne  and  Lyons  to 
pride  to  none  of  his  predecessors,  Bonince  VIII.,  France,  and  the  rendering  of  the  parliament 
was  the  second  enemy  s^ust  whom  Philip  had  stationary  at  Paris,  are  also  to  be  attributed  to 
to  contend.    Being  in  urgent  need  of  money,  Philip  the  Fair.    This  latter  was  before  a  move- 
and  wishing  to  spare   the  people,  who  were  able  and  feudal  assembly,  following  the  court, 
already  overwhelmed  with  imposts,  he  laid  a  and  composed  of  noblemen  chosen  by  the  king. 
light  tax  upon  the  clergy.     Tne  pope  imme-  As  these  men  of  war  could  neither  read  nor 
diately  issued  a  bull,  forbidding  the  ecclesiastics  write,  men  of  the  law,  called  clerks,  or  learned 
to  pay  it  without  tlie  permission  of  the  holy  see.  men,  were  added  to  die  number,  who  acted  as 
Philip  replied  by  prohibiting  the  laity  to  pay  their  counsellors.     By  degrees,  the  nobles  hav- 
^  any  tcing  to  the  cnurch.    The    pope  insulted  ing  retired,  these  men  remained  sole  judges. 
the  king  in  another  bull ;  but,  being  forced  to  Tlie  peers,  great  lords  of  the  soil,  or  domestics 
yield,  he  made  peace  by  canonising  Louis  IX.,  of  the  court,   also  pdssessed  the  right  of  admis- 
and  he  was  allowed  a  small  tax  for  St  Peter,  sion  to  the  parliament.    This  assembly  was,  pro- 
Shortly  after,  however,  the  pope  re-commenced  perly  speaking,  the  king's  tribunal ;  and,  since 
his  insolent  proceedings.    A  French  bishop,  his  the  time  of  Louis  IX.,  took  cognizance  of  all  the 
legate,  insulting   the  king,  was  driven  by  him  appeals    in   the    kingdom.    It    now  generally 
from  his   presence ;  when  the  pope,  rendered  sanctioned  the  Roman  law,  and  made  Uie  study 
furious,  fulminated  new  bulls,  and  summoned  of    the    laws    necessary;    transferring  to   the 
the  king,  under  penalty  of  an  interdict,  to  ac-  learned  men,  and  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  a 
knowledge  himself   king  by  the  favor  of   the  part  of  thai  authority  and  influence  which  bad 
pontiff.     Philip  on  this  called  an  assembly  o€  hitherto  been  engrossed  by  the  military  order, 
the  people  (1302)  to  his  assistance.    The  national  Thus  the  code  of  Justinian  at  first  inflicted  a 
assemblies  had  fallen  into  disuse,  but  he  now  heavy  olow  on  feudalism ;  but,  in  later  times,  the 
included  in  them  the  deputies  of  the  communes,  agents  of  the  kings  derived  from  it  precepts  and 
which  have  been  since  called    the  tiers-etat.  precedents  in  favor  of  despotic  power. 
The  three  orders  voted  separately  for  the  main-        In  the  thirteenth  century  some  progress  was 
tenance  of  the  independence  of  the  crown;  and,  made  towards  modem  civilisation.  Under  Louis 
though  the  clergy  at  first  wished  some  respect  IX.  a  public  library  was  formed  in  France;  and 
to  be  shown  to  the  pope,  the  nobility  opposed  Roger  Bacon,  the  English  monk,  a  prodigy  fo^ 
it      Money,    however,    was    the    main    thing  his  time,  discovered  part  of  the  science  of  na 
wanted,  and  an  old  French  historian  well  re-  tural  philosophy;- ana  invented  the  camera  ob- 
marks  on  this  subject,  '  Public  assemblies  are  scura.    Mean,  shows,  and  mountebank  theatri- 
a  good  means  of  levying  taxes.'  cals,  ander  the  name  of  mysteries,  were  at  least 
The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  called  a  council,  steps  that  now  lead  us  forward  to  Polyeuctes 
which  declared  the  omnipotence  of  the   tiara,  ana  the  Tartuffe.      Theological  disputes  Vid 
The  king  retorted  by  causing  the  French  bishops  wrangling  still  continued,  it  is  true,  but  the  Sor- 
and  nobles  to  accuse  the  pope  of  imposture  and  bonne  was  founded  in  Paris,  apd  the  citizens 
heresy.      Excommunication    was    then    hurled  derived,  even  from  the  disorders  of  the  uni^ef- 
against  him ;  and    the   crown   of   France   was  sity,  habits  of  anti-feuda\  independence ;  while 
offered  to  a  prince  of  the  l)ouse  of  Austria.    The  the  brotherhoods,  or  corporations,  gave  them  ti>c 
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•Irength  of  political  organisation.    The  mayors,  says  Mr.  Bodin, '  was  established  the  usage, 

provosts,  and  sheriffs,  were  also  accustomed  to  once  called  the  Salic  law,  now  legitimacy/ 

l^fStyT^SteTL^^ni^      S«.,OK  V.-TH.  Bk.kc.  or  xh.  V.«>«. 
the  crown  felt  to  be  useful  to  itself.  The  reign  of  Philip  VI.  was  one  chain  of 
Upon  the  death  of  Philip,  A.  D.  1314,  the  calamities.    He  at  first  determined  upon  the 
royal  authority  was  exercised  successively,  during  reduction  of  the  Flemings,  who  had  revolted 
a  short  space  of  time,  by  his  three  sons.    Louis  against  their  count,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
X.,  sumamed  le  Hutin,  caused  Enguerrand  de  brazier  Arteveldt.     lie  afterwards  succeeded  in 
Marigny,  th*  superintendant  of  the  finances,  to  making  the  king  of  England  do  homage  to  him 
be  condemned  tc  death ;  they  were  only  able  to  for  Guienne,  as  that  prince  was  not  then  in  a 
prove  him  a  rogue,  tho  ..gh  they  accused  him  of  situation  capable  of  supporting  a  war.     But 
sot  eery,  and  the  king  soon  alter  repented  of  this  his  brother-in-law,  whom  he  had  justly  banished, 
unjust  prosecution.    The  most  memorable  event  having  taken  refuge  in  England,  stirred  up, 
of  this  leigii  was  the  enfranchisement  of  a  great  A.  D.  1336,  a  terrible  combination  against  him. 
part  of  the  serfs  in  the  country  districts.    The  Edward  III.  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
King  set  the  example  in  his  domains,  which  the  Flemings  and  the  emperor,  and  took  up  arms  to 
lords  by  degrees  imitated.    In  the  preamble  of  reclaim  the  crown    of  France.     The  earl  of 
the  edict,  dated  3rd  July,  1315,  it  is  dechued  Hainault  joined  him,  with  several  other  of  the 
that '  according  to  the  rights  of  nature  every  one  French  lords.    A  strong  fleet,  consisting  it  is 
ought  to  be  bom  free.'    Liberty,  however,  was  said,  of  120  vessels,  and  manned  by  40,000  men, 
sold  to  the  peasants  as  it  had  been  to  the  citizens,  was  defeated  by  that  of  the  English  in  the  battle 
and  many  of  them,  accustomed  to  slavery,  and  of  Ecluse ;  Edward  was  there  in  person.    He 
fudging  that  liberty  was  not  worth  the  price,  supported  a  furious  war  in  Brittany,  which  the 
wished  to  remain  in  diat  state.    The  want  of  earl,  the  king's  nephew,  had  excited,  and  availed 
money  ha»  often  made  men  commit  or  repair  himself  of  the  advice  of  another  traitor,  Geoffrey 
acts  of  injvuitice.    The  Jews  were  recallea  in  of  Harcourt,  who  counselled  him  to  make  a 
the  hope  of  plundering  them ;  but,  on  the  whole,  descent  upon  Normandy,  and  penetrated  as  far 
Louis  occupied  himself  much  for  the  public  as  the  gates  of  Paris.    He  then  retired  into 
good.    He  died  in  1316,  not  without  suspicion  Picardy,  followed  by  the  French,  who,  urged  by 
of  his  being  poisoned,  their  imprudent  impetuosity,  attacked  him  at 
Some  historians  here  introduce,  as  king,  a  Crecy,  August  26th,  1346.    The  Genoese  cross- 
posthumous  child  of  Louis,  who  lived  only  eight  bow  men  gave  way,  and  threw  the  French  army 
days,  and  was  called  John;  but  Philip  V.,  called  into  confusion;   it  was  defeated,  and  30,000 
the  Long,  became  the  effective  successor,  in  slain  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.     The 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  a  daughter  of  Louis.  French  historians  say,  that,  through  an  excess  of 
He  made  some  r^nns  in  the  administration ;  honor  or  military  pride,  their  troops  would  not 
excluded  the  bishops  from  the  parliament  in  use  the  cros»-bow,  considering  it  as  a  cowardly 
which  they  still  preserved  some  influence;  and  weapon;  hence  they  hired  fore^ers  for  this 
endeavoured,  we  are  told,  to  establish  a  general  purpose.    The  English,  less  scrupulous,  formed 
^stem  of  exchanges  and  measures.    He  also  oodies  of  cross-bow-men   among    themselves, 
disarmed  the  citizens,  in  order  more  certainly  to  It  is  also  stated  that  they  first  used  cannon  in 
abolish  private  war,  and  named  in  every  com-  this  battle. 

mune  a  captain  to  command  a  rojral  militia  or  After  this  victory,  Edward  laid  siege  to  Calais 
national  guard,  which  often  appears  to  advant-  which  did  not  surrender,  until  it  had  endured  a 
age  in  the  wars  of  those  times.  Horrid  cruelties  dreadful  fiimine.  The  devoted  conduct  of  six 
^were  committed  in  this  reign  on  the  Jews  and  citizens  of  this  town,  who,  in  order  to  save  it, 
the  lepers,  who  were  blackened  with  the  most  went  bare-footed,  and  with  ropes  round  their 
ahsura  accusations,  and  were  burned  by  bun-  necks,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  wrath  of 
dieds,  in  order  that  they  might  be  plundered.  Edward,  appears  like  an  incident  in  ancient 
Hospitals  also  having  become  as  numerous  as  history.  Voltaire,  however,  disputes  tlie  truth 
they  were  richly  endowed,  their  funds  were  fre-  of  this  story.  To  all  these  reverses  were  added 
quently  confiscated.  a  &mine  and  a  plague,  which  depopulated 
Charles  IV.,  sumamed  the  Fair,  punished  France.  Disaster  was  now  ai  its  height;  the 
many  of  the  extortionate  financiers  of  this  people  could  no  longer  fight  or  pay.  Some 
period,  who  were  generally  Italians.  He  made  mnatics,  called  flagellants,  went  about  the  country 
war  on  the  English  A.  D.  1321,  in  GuiennOi:  scourging  themselves  till  they  drew  blood,  think- 
and  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Edward  II.,  dethroned  ing  to  appease  the  wrath  of  heaven.  The  king 
that  prince.  Charles  having  died  without  chil-  died,  broken-hearted  as  it  is  said,  and  hated  by 
dren,  Edward  II L  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  his  subjects.  He  had  established  the  gabelle,  a 
France,  as  the  nephew,  by  his  mother's  side,  to  tax  upon  salt.  Under  his  reign  Dauphiny  was 
the  late  king.  Thepeers,  however,  decided,  that  addea  to  France,  on  condition  that  tne  prince 
Philip  of  Valois,  who  was  descended  from  St.  royal  should  bear  the  name  of  Dauphin;  and 
Louis  by  a  younger  branch,  ought  to  be  preferred.  Jane  of  Anjou  sold  Avignon  to  the  pop<^ 
The  crown  had  bieen  almost  elective  under  Philip  John,  the  son  of  the  former  kin^,  was  also  an 
the  August,  and  women  had  been  excluded  under  impolitic  and  still  more  unfortunate  prince.  He 
Philip  the  Long ;  but  it  was  since  th  \i  time  at  first  caused  the  earl  of  Eu,  his  constable,  to 
agreed,  that  they  did  not  even  transmit  the  sue-  be  beheaded,  because  he  was  suspected  of  keep- 
cession  to  a  nude ;  *  thus  in  process  of  time,'  ing  up  a  correspondence  with  Charles  the  Bad 
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Ving  of  Navarre,  a  powerful  and  active  monarch,  endeavoured  to  bring  the  peasantry  again  under 
who  had  some  claims  to  the  crown.  Edwara-  the  ancient  yoke  of  iron:  tne  latter,  armed  with 
III.  now  again  carried  the  war  into  France;  forks  and  sticks,  pillaged  the  castles  and  inurder- 
upon  which  John  summoned  the  suLtes-geiieral,  ed  the  nobles,  who,  forming  themselves  into 
in  order  to  procure  subsidies.  But  here  again  troops,  slaughtered  in  their  turn  immense 
we  must  pause  to  survey  one  of  the  great  epochs  multitudes.  This  war  of  extermination  is  known 
of  this  history.  by  the  name  of  Jacquerie,  and  the  revolted  pea- 
Philip  the  Fair  succeeded  in  rendering  the  sants  were  called  Jacques  bons  bommes. 
royal  power  almost  absolute ;  he  had  freed  him-  There  was  but  one  step  from  this  excess  of 
self  from  that  of  the  Pope,  and  he  strengthened  anarchy  and  the  evils  of  civil  war  to  the  restora- 
himself  by  assembling  the  states-general,  who  tionof  absolute  power,  and  to  that  every  thing  was 
had  no  proper  idea  of  their  own  rights.  The  at  last  yielded.  The  states  of  Compiegne  first 
rivalry  of  the  three  orders  had  only  tended  to  granted,  it  is  true,  the  taxes  under  the  names  of 
secure  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  king,  t^ids  and  free  gifts  ;  bet  they  annulled  e?eiy 
and  the  states  at  first  looked  upon  themselves  thing  that  the  former  states  had  done,  as  the 
only  as  a  council  destined  to  record  his  will.,  work  of  seditious  men  and  traitors ;  and  several 
Now  we  see  them  assuming  another  attitude,  deputies  were  condemned  to  death.  Paris,  ha?  • 
Those  of  the  north,  or  of  Langue  d'Oil,  had  the  ing  been  blockaded,  surrendered ;  Marcel  ivas 
greatest  influence  on  the  public  affairs.  The  assassinated,  and  the  regent  made  his  entry, 
states  of  1355  acted  upon  tne  principle  that  the  A  treaty  with  England  restored  his  liberty  u> 
king  had  no  right  to  impose  taxes,  but  with  the  John,  who  stipulated  for  the  cession  of  one^third 
consent  of  the  nation,  represented  by  them,  of  the  kingdom,  and  3,000.000  of  gold  crowns, 
and  determined  to  take  upon  themselves  the  Not  being  able  to  raise  this  enormous  sum,  John 
receipt  and  employment  of  the  revenues.  For  voluntarilv  returned  to  London,  where  he  died 
this  purpose  tliey  sent  into  the  Bailiwicks  de-  in  the  Savoy,  1364.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
puties  with  the  title  of  officers  of  the  receipts,  author  of  that  fine  saying,  that  if  good  &ith  were 
and  named  a  standing  commission,  consisting  of  banished,  she  would  take  refuge  in  the  hearts  of 
three  members  of  each  order,  to  watch  over  the  kings.  Having  obtained  Burgundy  by  inherit- 
conduct  of  the  king,  during  their  vacations,  ance,  John  left  it  in  apanage  to  one  of  his  sons: 
They  took  also  the  greatest  precautions  to  thus  commenced  the  famous  house  of  Burgundj, 
guarantee  the  useful  employ  of  the  surplus  and  thus  this  feudal  custom  of  apanage  began 
ninds,  and  to  fix  the  limit  of  the  king*s  expenses,  again  the  dismembering  of  the  kingdom. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  called  the  Black  Prince,  When  Charies   V.   ascended  the  throne  the 

the  son  of  Edward,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  this  whole  of  the  public  afiairs  were  disorganised, 

age,  now  headed  the  English  forces  in  France,  but,  being  both  prudent  and  clever,  he  rapidly 

Entrenched  with  8000  men,  most  of  them  Gas-  retrieved  his  affairs.   Charles  the  Bad  of  Bur> 

cons,  in  an  advantageous  post,  near   Poitiers,  gundy  did  not  cease  to  conspire,  and  proved  a 

and  attacked  by  John,  who  had  60,000,  he  com-  formidable  opponent:    Bertrand    de    GuescUn 

pletely  beat  him  and  took  him  prisoner.  Charles,  however  defeated  him,  when  the  war  still  nigai^ 

,  the  Dauphin,  assembled  the  states,  who,  as  the  furiously  in  Brittany  that  accomplished  captain 

organ  ot  the  nation,  appeared  now  to  be  sensi-  proceeded  thither.  Here  he  found  Montfort,  sup- 

ble  of  its  rights.    *  They  were  strong,'  says  a  ported  by  the  English,  who  made  him  prisoner  in 

French  historian, '  in  the  unanimity  of  discon-  the  first  battle  that  was  fought,  and  peace  vas 

tent.'    They  ordered  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  soon  after  restored. 

of  the  people's  complaints,  and  granted  subsidies,  Charles  V.  had  by  good  management  recruited 

but  on  such  conditions  that  the  court,  being  of-  his  treasury,  when,  the  people  of  Guienne  being 

fended,  endeavoured  to  collect  them  on  its  own  dissatisfied  with  the  English,  he  declared  ^var 

authority,  but  this  the  people  refused  to  obey.  The  against  them  and  the  talents  of  de  Guesclin  ren- 

states  were  again  assembled,  and  it  was  found  dered  him  every  where  successful.    The  court 

necessary  to  comply  with  the  prescribed  con-  of  peers  condemned  the  English  princes  as  re- 

ditions.  bellious  vassals,  and  confiscated  their  French 

The  Dauphin   tried    one  means    of   raising  provinces.     De  Guesclin,  appointed  constable, 

money,  which  his  predecessors  had  often  em-  executed  this  decree.    New  treasons  on  the  part 

ployed;  the  alteration  of  the  exchanges.  On  this  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  a  long  and  ill-advised 

the  Parisians  revolted  under  the  conduct  of  a  war,  undertaken  against  the  duke  of  Brittany, 

private  citizen,  M.  Marcel;  and  the  king  of  Na-  and  extirpation  of  the  English,  wholly  occupied 

varre,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  John,  escaped  (he  rest  of  Charles's  reign.    About  this  time  the 

and  supported  the   insurrection,     llie  peoole  western  schism  of  the  church  took  place ;  the 

were    harangued   alternately  by    him,  by    the  pontifical  see  having  been  removed  from  Rome  to 

Dauphin,  and   Marcel.    Paris  became  at  this  Avignon,  two,  and  even  three  popes  were  elected 

time  a  trie  democracy ;  the  revolters  having,  for  at  onoe ;  and  the  different  kings  espousing  differ- 

their  rallying  signal,  a  red  and  blue  hood.    Mar-  ent  sides,  disputes,  wars,  and  scandalous  offences, 

eel  now  began  to  form  a  confederation  between  were  multiplied  in  all  directions, 

the  cities  of  France  and  the  capital ;  when  the  Charles,  during  his  whole  reign,  assembled  no 

Dauphin,  having  taken  the  title  of  regent,  slipped  meetings  of  the  states ;  he  conceived  the  plan  of 

away,  and  went  to  Compiegne  to  assemble  the  holding,  instead  of  parliaments,  seats  of  justice, 

states  general.  where  he  obtained  the  ratification  of  the  lawst  in 

France  upon  this  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  the  presence  ot  the  peers,  the  nobles,  and  a  few 

confusion.  Profiting  by  the  disorder,  the  nobility  of  the  principal  citixeiut.     His  administration, 
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however,  was  throughout  skills  and  paternal ;  Paris  at  the  Iiead  of  his  army,  caused  the  richea 

and  the  historians  have  sumamed  him  both  the  of  the  citizens  to  be  arrested,  executed  several. 

Good  and  the  Wise.  among  whom  is  mentioned  a  venerable  magis- 

In  this  fourteenth  century  an  almost  impercep-  trate   of  seventy  years  old,  declared  that  the 

tible  progress  was  made  by  the  human  mind,  whole  of  them  deserved  death,  and  was  satisfied 

While  the  capuchins  were  disputing,  and  even  only  by  the  payment  of  an  enormous  sum.    Thus 

lighting  on  the  question,  whether  their  scourges  in  the  fourteenth  century  an  end  was  put  to  the 

should  be  made  round  or  pointed,  a  Neapolitan  resistance  of  the  Flemish  and  French  communes 

invented  the  compass,  and   a  Swiss  cordelier  against  arbitrary  power. 

gun-powder.  Charles  encouraged  learning ;  The  war  continued  in  Flanders ;  and  was  on 
he  collected  900  volumes,  which,  however,  the  point  of  being  carried  into  Brittany,  to  revenge 
treated  of  little  else  than  astrology.  Universities  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  constable  Clisson,  when 
were  multiplied,  but  they  were  only  occupied  in  the  king,  passing  through  the  forest  of  Mans,  a  man 
the  study  of  theology  and  logic.  At  this  time  clothed  in  white,  and  of  a  hideous  form,  issuing 
Sallust  and  Csesar  were  translated  into  French,  from  a  thicket,  seized  his  horse,  and  cried  out, 
and  a  few  other  Latin  works  preserved  in  *  King,  go  no  farther;  you  are  betrayed.*  This 
the  monaster.es.  Some  curious  particulars  of  was  sufficient  to  drive  Charles  out  of  his  senses; 
the  domestic  life  of  this  prince  are  on  record :  he  he  became  raving  mad.  Some  time  after,  having 
always  rose  at  six  o'clock ;  and  having  performed  recovered  the  use  of  his  reason,  he  relapsed  at 
his  private  devotions,  as  well  as  attended  mass,  a  masked  ball,  at  which  the  fire  had  caught  his 
he  gave  audience  to  all  who  presented  themselves,  ^  clothes.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  pretended  magi- 
rich  and  poor,  receiving  their  petitions,  and  read-  cian  endeavoured  to  cure  him ;  he  had  but  ano- 
ing  them  himself.  At  ten  o'clock  be  dined,  ther  lucid  interval,  and  his  madness  became  the 
spending  but  a  very  short  time  at  table,  and  eat-  signal  of  the  most  frightful  discord.  It  was  during 
ing  only  of  one  dish ;  he  always  diluted  hiswine  this  period,  that  Richard  II.  of  £ngland  married 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  water.  During  tlie  daughter  of  Pharles  VI. 
dinner  he  listened  to  the  discourse  of  some  Two  monks,  who  had  boasted  that  they  could 
learned  man.  After  dinner  he  gave  audience  to  cure  the  king,  but  who  had  only  increased  his  mala- 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  then  admitted  his  own  dy,  were  executed  on  the  Place  de  Grbve, because 
ministers,  to  learn  from  them  the  state  of  the  they  had  given  rise  to  atrocious  suspicions  about 
kingdom.  At  one  o'clock  he  retired  into  his  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  only  brother.  These 
chamber  and  reposed  himself ;  an  hour  after-  suspicions  were  aferwards  revived;  the  duchess, 
wards  his  chamberlains  entered  and  entertained  who  was  a  Milanese,  was  accused  of  having  at- 
him  with  light  conversation  ;  at  three  he  attended  tempted  to  poison  the  dauphin  ;  and  the  duke 
vespers,  and  afterwards  walked  in  his  garden,  was  said  to  have  employed  enchantments  against 
On  his  return  the  queen  brought  in  his  cfaaldren,  ins  brother,  and  to  maintain  a  criminal  corres- 
whom  he  examined  respecting  their  progress  in  pondence  with  the  queen,  Isabella  of  Bavaria, 
education.  In  winter,  instead  of  walking,  he  This  princess,  on  her  side,  had  the  king  entirely 
employed  himself,  it  is  said,  in  reading  the  under  her  influence,  and  treated  him  most  un- 
Holy  Scriptures.  He  took  little  supper,  and  worthily ;  he  vras  often,  together  with  his  chil- 
early  went  to  bed.  Though  he  spent  his  time  at  dren,  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  About 
home,  in  this  plain  and  simple  manner,  he  always  this  time,  the  duke  of  Orleans  having  been  named 
appeared  in  public  with  considerable  splendor,  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  John,  sur- 
His  dress  was  magnificent ;  the  gens  d'armes  named  the  Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  be- 
preceded  him ;  his  squires  carried  his  ermine  came  jealous  of  him.  A  dreadful  enmity  was 
mantle,  his  sword,  and  his  regal  hat ;  and  he  excited  between  these  two  princes,  and  two  fii- 
walked  always  by  himself,  his  brothers  and  the  rious  parties  were  formed.  The  duke  proposed 
princes  of  the  blood  following  him  at  some  dis-  a  new  tax ;  John,  who  was  present  at  the  coun- 
tance.  He  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  literature,  cil,  opposed  it,  in  order  to  make  himself  popular ; 
and  no  present  v^as  more  acceptable  to  him  than  he  left  Paris,  and  returned  with  some  troops  to 
books.  support  his  views.    The  queen  and  the  duke 

We  now  again  come  to  one  of  the  most  un-  fled,  while  John  kept  possession  of  the  dauphin, 

fortunate  reigns  in  this  history,  that  of  Charles  These  two  enemies  afterwards  appeared  to  be 

VI.    He  was  a  minor ;  his  uncles,  the  former  reconciled ;  they  consulted  together ;  they  shared 

king's  brothers,  disputed  for  the  regency,  and  the  same  bed ;    but  on   a  sudden  the  duke  of 

the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  obtained  it,  took   the  Orleans  was  surrounded  by  assassins  and  sacri- 

opportunity  to  enrich  himself  by  a  system  of  ra-  ficed.    The  perfidious  John,  forced  to  acknow- 

pine.  He  had  completely  plundered  the  treasury,  ledge  his  guilt,  at  first  left  Paris,  and  occupied 

when   the  king  came  to  age.    The  Parisians,  himself  in  subjugating  the  people  of  liege  who 

however,  rose,  and  reftised  to  pay  the  taxes ;  had  risen  against  their  bishop,  but  entered  it 

when  the  government,  intimidated,  pretended  to  again  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  behaved  with 

suppress  diem  by  an  ordinance,  and  convened  the  utmost  haughtiness.    No  one  regretted  the 

the  states.     These  granted  some  subsidies ;  but,  duke ;  he  was  generally  detested,  and  a  corde- 

when  the  court  wished  to  obtain  others  by  arbi-  lier  was  found,  who  made  an  apology  for  the 

trary  means,  the  people  murdered  the  collectors,  assassination,  alleging,  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill 

This  is  what  is  called  the  insurrection  of  the  a  tyrant,  a  doctrine  that  the  Jesuits  have  since 

swaddlers.    The  king  returning  out  of  Flanders,  often  revived. 

where  a  revolt  against  the  duke  had  been  sup-  But  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  assisted  by 

pressed  by  the  carnage  of   Rosbeck,  entered  the  count  of  Armagnac,  his  father-in-law,  raised 
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the  standard  of  reyolt  to  reTenge  his  father's  of  regenti  toansfened  the  parliament  from  Paris 

death,  and  various  battles  ensued  in  different  to  Poitiers.    At  the  death  of  the  two  kings,  he 

parts  of  France.    The  two  parties  were  known  began  to  rally  his  party,  and  Marshal  de  k 

as  the  Armagnians  and  Baigundians.    A  third  Fayette  had  gained  for  him  the  battle  of  Bauge, 

faction,  the  Cabochians,  allies  of  John,  at  the  against  the  £ngltsh.  On  the  other  side,  the  duke 

same  time  desolated  Paris ;  while  the  king,  dur-  of  Bedford  caused  himself  to  be  declared  at 

ing  an  interval  of  reason,  took  part  against  the  Paris,  regent  of  France  for  Henry  VI^  now  an 

latter,  and  headed  an  army  against  him.  infant     The  £nglish  had  possession  of  more 

France  at  this  time  was  the  theatre  of  the  ex-  than  half  the  kingdom  :  they  had  for  their  al- 

ploits  of  factious  nobles,  and  all  the  interests  of  lies  the  powerful  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 

the  people  were  forgotten  in  the  strife.  Untaught  duke  of  Brittany ;  and  though  Charles  VII.  vas 

as  yet  by  an  experience  that  had  still  been  se-  brave,  he  was  weak  and  voluptuous,  suffering 

vere,  they  became  in  fact  subservient  as  dupes  himself  to  be  governed  by  his  debauched  com- 

or  victims  to  those  passions  of  their  rulers  which  panions  and  mistresses.    At  first  partially  suc> 

they  foolishly  shared,  and  were  driven  to  and  fro  cessful,  and  attended  by  the  valiant  knights  Du- 

like  the  inert  mass,  struck  by  the  hammer,  and  nois,  Lahire,  and  Tremoile,  he  lost  the  battle  of 

repelled  by  the  anvil,  until  they  became  the  rea-  Vemeuil,  and  all  his  commanders  were  bad  ge- 

dy  prize  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  nerals.     Orleans,  now  besieged,  was  on  the 

Henry  v.,  king  of  England,  disembarked  an  point  of  surrendering,  when  a  young  shepherdess, 

array  in  France,  with  which  he  passed  the  Somme  gifted  with  a  lofty  imagination,  persuaded  her&elt 

in  the  autumn  of  1415.    The  French,  much  su-  that  she  was  destined  by  heaven  to  save  France, 

perior  in  numbers,  gave  him  battle  at  Agincourt  and  undertook  to  do  it    She  spoke  like  an  iu- 

m  a  very  unfavorable  ^tuation,  and  were  de-  spired  person,  and  communicated  her  enthusiasm 

feated.    (See  our  article  Agincourt).    But  this  to  others.    Covered  with  armour,  and  with  a 

victory  was  of  no  consequence  to  the  English  at  banner  in  her  hands,  she  marched  at  the  headoi 

the  time ;  too  weak  to  proceed,  they  again  crossed  the  am^  and  raised  the  siege.    Possessed  with 

the  channel.    The  ftictions  now  revived :  D'Ar-  the  idea  that  her  mission  Was  to  go  to  Rheims, 

magnac  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Henry  V.,  ac-  to  crown  the  king,  she  traversed  with  him  eighty 

knowledging  him  king  of  France,   while   the  leagues  of  the  enemy's   country,   and  aocom- 

queen  went  over  to  the  side  of  John,  who  had  plished  her  astonishing  enterprise.    For  once,  reli- 

delivered  her  from  prison,  and  the  latter,  enter-  gious  insanity  produced  a  signal  benefit;  but  her 

ing  Paris,  again  put  his  enemies  to  the  sword,  good  fortune  abandoned  the  heroine  personally : 

Villaret  relates,  that  3500  persons  were  massa-  wounded  and  taken  by  the  English,  snewascon- 

cred  in  three  days  in  the  prisons,  the  streets,  and  demned  by  some  infamous  judg^  and  buret  at 

the  court  of  the  palace.     9000  nobles,  men  in  Rouen.     Thus  perished  Jo^n  of  Arc,  whose 

arms,  presided  at  these  Septembrisades ;  and  only  crime  was  that  of  having  saved  her  coontry. 

their  chiefs,  the  Luxembourgs,  the  Harcourts,  The  tribunal  that  condemned  her  was  composed 

the  Chevreuses,  &c.,  enriched  themselves  with  of  nine  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  thir^-five 

the  spoils  of  their  victims.    It  was  during  this  abbots  and  monks ;  at  the  head  of  it  was  brother 

time  tnat  Henry  V.  seized  upon  Normandy.  Martin,  vicar  of  the  inquisition,   and  Cauchon, 

But  the  course  of  the  despot  John  was  hasten-  bishop  of  Beauvais,  both  Frenchmen ! 
ing  to  a  close.    One  dav  the  dauphin  had  an  in-        Henry  VI.,  however,  was  crowned  at  Parii, 

terview  with  him  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  and  Charles  VII.  consumed  his  limited  resources 

and  the  latter  was  assassinated.    The  queen  in  festivals.    '  No  one  can  lose  a  kingdom  more 

(A.  D.  1419)  joined  the  son  of  John  against  the  gaily,'  said  Lahire  to  him.   But  events  took  ano- 

dauphin,  when  Henry  went  to  them  at  Troyes,  ther  turn,  and  his  character  rose  with  them.  The 

and  was  there  proclaimed  regent.    He  entered  duke  of  Burgundy,  weary  of  the  despotism  of 

Paris  with  great  magnificence,  married  one  of  Bedford,  and  ashamed  of  being  in  alliance  with 

the  daughters  of  Charles  VI.,  and  committed  to  a  foreigner  against  his  relation,  entered  into  a 

prison  a  French  marshal,  who  had  flailed  in  re-  treaty  with  Charles.    Paris  opened  its  gates  to 

spect  to  him.     He  died  soon  after,  and  Charles  him ;  the  English  evacuated  it,  and  the  king 

Vl.  speedily  followed  him,  lamented,  it  is  said,  by  entered  in  triumph.    Agnes  Sorel,  his  mistress 

the  people,  as  an  unfortunate,  if  not  a  merito-  had  reanimated  nis  courage,  and  he  signalised 

rious  prince.  himself  at  Montereau.  Normandy  was  conquered; 

The  parliament,  which  before  had  been  ap-  Talbot  vras  vanquished ;  and  the  En^^lish  vere 

pointed  only  for  a  year,  now  became  permanent ;  driven  out  of  France.    The  nation  having  now 

the  counsellors  even  possessed  the  right  of  pre-  recovered  its  energies,  and  found  that  union  was 

senting  the  new  members  to  the  king  for  instal-  its  strength,  the  king  applied  himself  to  the  re- 

ment.    Hius  commenced  the  power  of  this  body  establishment  of  order,  being  thwarted  only  hy 

of  men,  who  were  becoming  respected  for  their  the  unnatural  revolt  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards 

integrity ;  we  shall  soon  see  how  quickly  they  called  Louis  XL     Already  had  the  latter  drawn 

abused  their  influence.    At  this  time  of  confu-  into  his  treasonable  designs  the  old  friends  of  the 

sion,  the  university  of  Paris  also  exercised  a  king,  and  retired  into  Dauphiny,  then  under  the 

apecies  of  independent  power.     By  virtue    of  dominion  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.     Other 

one  of  its  liberties,  which  was  an  abuse,  crimes  French  princes  also  endeavoured,  about  this  time, 

committed  by  its  members  were  not  cognizable  by  to  treat  with  the  Engl  sh,  and  the  king  died  Adl 

the  civil  courts,  and  impunity  often  was  the  result,  of  trouble  and  mortification.     His  mother,  the 

The  dauphin  (Charles  VII.)  proscribed  by  infamous  Isabella,  died  in  misery  at  Paris,  da- 

the  queen  and  by  Hefnry  V.,  had,  in  the  character  ring  the  residence  of  the  English. 
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Some  important  changes  in  the  political  condi-  seized  the  perfidious  Louis,  and  compelled  him 
tion  andthe  manners  ofthenatien  were  produced  to  march  with  him  against  the  Liegese.  On 
in  tltii  leign.  Tlie  ro]ral  power  was  extended  Liege  being  reduced,  Louis  was  permitted  to  de- 
snd  consolidated  ;  the  knights  and  nobles  part  for  his  own  dominions.  During  the  re- 
assbting  in  this,  because  it  gave  scope  for  their  mainder  of  his  reign,  this  monarch  continued  to 
exploits.  The  gendarmerie,  or  body  of  perma-*  act  with  his  habitual  duplicity.  He  first  excited 
nent  cavalry,  was  formed,  and  a  corps  of  foot  his  people  to  rebel,  and  then,  having  crushed 
archers.  Formerly,  when  these  veterans  required  them,  divided  their  possessions  with  his  minis- 
their  arrears  of  pay,  some  of  the  communes  were  ters,  equally  infamous  with  himself.  At  last 
resigned  to  them  as  garrisons :  this  was  called  they  almost  universally  conspired  against  him. 
living  on  the  people.  Now  a  perpetual  tax  was  His  brother  Charles  was  poisoned ;  the  constable 
raised  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  by  the  royal  St.  Paul,  his  brother-in-law  the  count  of  Armag- 
an&ority.  According  to  Philip  of  Comines,  nac,  and  the  dukes  of  Alenpon  and  Nemours, 
*  Charles  VII.  was  the  first  who  gained  this  point  were  beheaded ;  and  the  children  of  the  last 
of  raising  taxes  without  the  consent  of  tlie  states,  named  nobleman  were  sent  to  the  Bastile  sprin- 
To  this  the  nobles  of  France  consented,  for  cer-  kled  with  the  warm  blood  of  their  father. 
tain  pensions,  which  were  promised  to  them  in  England  at  this  period,  as  well  as  France,  Kad 
consideration  of  the  money  which  should  be  been  for  a  long  time  the  prey  of  factions.  In  an 
raised  on  their  estates.*  Thus  then  it  was  the  interval  of  repose  its  king  endeavoured  to  renew 
nobles  who  bartered  this  important  right  of  the  the  old  claims  on  France,  and  Louis  only  main- 
nation,  and  it  is  a  noble  who  records  it  1  Now  tained  peace  by  engaging  to  pay  a  tribute.  He 
also  were  reduced  to  form  the  customs  of  every  lost,  however,  nothing  by  this ;  but  gained  an  op- 

frorince,  and  fresh  parliaments,  like  that  of  portunity  to  accomplish  other  objects.    Having 

'arisy  were  establishea  with  a  view  of  extending  a  great  wish  to  obtain  the  dominions  of  Iien€  of 

the  royal  jurisdiction  in  France.    The  council  Aojou,  earl  of  Provence  and  king  of  Sicily,  the 

of  Basle,  in  1431,  had  set  limits  to  the  power  of  latter  entered  into  negociations  with  the  duke  of 

the  popes,  and  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  at  Burgundy,  upon  which   Louis  threatened   the 

Bourges,  composed,  with  this  intention,  the  fa-  good  Ren^,  his  uncle,  with  a  citation  befoie  the 

mous  Pragmatic   Sanction,  the  charter  of  the  parliament :  Ren^  yielded,  and  Anjou  was  united 

liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  It  also  abolbhed  to  the  crown.     Not  long  after  Provence  was 

the  reserves  and  the  annats,  re>established  the  ceded  by  the  will  of  Rent's  heir, 
election  of  bishops,  and  stopped  the  abuses  of       Louis  XL  made  many  conquests  by  his  pen 

appeals  to  the  holy  see.     The  parliament  regis-  and  his  knavery ;  his  cunning,  however,  was  de- 

tered  this  decree.    Under  the  following  reign,  ceived  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Bur- 

this  law,  odious  to  the  court  of  Rome,  was  for-  gundy  with  Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  emperor  s 

mally  abolished ;  but  it  nevertheless  continued  son.    This  alliance  raised  up  a  powerful  enemy 

partially  to  be  observed.  for  France.    Burgundy,  according  to  the  law  of 

Every  thing  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  apanage,  was  restored  to  the  crown ;  but  Flan- 
France,  now  tended  to  a  central  monarchy ;  and  ders  refused  to  submit  to  Louis,  and  a  war  ensued ; 
in  Louis  XI.  appeared  a  prince  who,  more  than  in  which  the  French  conquered  Franche-Comt^, 
any  other,  assisted  this  movement.  The  example  and  some  time  after  a  treaty  united  to  it  Artois. 
of  this  prtnoe  became  fiital,  and  was  a  direful  Thus  fell  the  monarchy  of  Burgundy,  which  had 
school  tor  tyranny.  Many  princes,  such  as  caused  so  many  evils  to  France. 
Richard  III.,  and  Borgia,  took  Louis  for  their  The  last  years  of  Louis  XL  were  disturbed  by 
model.  terrors  and  crimes.    Shut  up  in  a  fortress  he 

The  feudal  sovereignty,  relieved  by  the  apa-  was  afraid  of  his  subjects,  his  servants,  his  own 

nages,  or  the  present  assignment  of  an  estate  or  son,  and  even  his  physician.    While,  an  impos- 

province,  in  lieu  of  the  future  right  of  succession  tor  in  his  superstition,  he  wore  relics  over  his 

to  the  whole,  was  still  in  force :  the  king  coo-  dirty  linen,  and  perjured  himself  without  ceasing. 

ceived  the  design  of  overthrowing  it,  and  in  this  '  He  wished  to  deceive  even  the  saints,'  say  the 

the  interests  of  the  nation  were  for  once  consis-  lively   French   writers.      With   respect  to   the 

tent  with  his  own.     But  the  nobles  formed  a  people,  if  this  prince  was  the  author  of  some 

league  against  him,  which  was  called 'The  league  usefiil  and  popular  measures,  it  seems  only  to 

for  the  public  good:'  an  expression  used  by  all  have  been  with  the  view  of  rendering  himself 

the&ctions.  Charles  the  Rash,  heir  of  Burgundy,  more  despotic.      He  encouraged  industry,  for 

duke  of  Brittany,  and  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  instance,  as  the  great  means  of  his  own  aggran- 

Berry  united,  yielded  to  the  king  at  the  bloody  disement :  he  wished  to  see  the  people  pros- 

and  undecisive  battle  of  Montlheri,  and  Louis  perous   only   that   he   might  lay  on  them  the 

finished  the  war  by  negociations,  in  order  to  gain  heavier  taxes ;  and  if  he  first  established  posts  in 

time.    Soon  after  he  resumed  Normandy,  which  France,  as  Buonaparte  afterwards  formed  mili- 

he  had  granted  in  apanage  to  his  brother,  the  tary  roads,  it  was  only  that  he  might  the  more 

states,  which  he  had  convened  at  Tours,  sup-  readily  clutch  the  victims  of  an  iron  despotism, 

porting  him  by  a  unanimous  decision.  He  took  the  title  of  the  ^  most  Christian  king,* 

Some  time  afterwards  the  king  was  taken  in  a  while  his  ruling  maxim  was,  '  He  who  knows 

snare  laid  by  himself.     During  an  interview,  in  not  how  to  dissemble  knows  not  how  to  reign.' 

which  he  was  caressing  and  betraying  Charles  A  clause  of  one  of  his  charters,  however,  granted 

the  Rash,  the  latter  was  informed  that  French  for  the  organisation  of  the  communes,  deserves 

emissaries  had  been  sent  to  raise  the  prople  of  particular  notice  :  '  No  citizen  shall  be  detained 

Lieite  against  him.    Charles,  therefore,  boldly  in  prison  if  he  can  give  bail  for  his  appearance 

20  2 
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before  the  court/    This  is  exactly,  says  a  French  proceeded  thither  as  well  as  ambition.  Spemlt- 

historian,  the  habeas  corpus  of  the  Eaglish.  tioos,  until  this  time  confined  within  naiiow 

We  find  it  also  in  the  institutions  of  St.  Louis,  limits,  extended  themselves  over  the  two  hemi- 

and  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne.  spheres.    Voyages  informed  the  minds  of  men 

Charles  VIII.  was  thirteen  years  old  at  the  and  banished  their  prejudices.  A  German,  b; 
time  of  his  father's  death :  his  eldest  sister  was  the  invention  of  printing,  had  rendered  a  still 
regent.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  a  descendant  of  more  important  service  to  the  human  mind.  In 
Charles  V.,  ambitiously  sought  her  in  marriage,  the  mean  time  men  disputed,  as  they  will  alwayi 
and  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  her.  but  the  dispute,  and  the  realists  and  the  nominalists  cod* 
states  were  assembled  at  Tours  and  he  lost  his  tended  with  one  another  to  know  whether  tbey 
cause.  Some  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  ought  to  employ  themselves  about  words  or  things, 
competency  of  the  states  on  this  occasion :  *  To  The  sum  of  observation  and  experience,  however, 
whom  does  it  belong  to  decide  this  question,'  increased ;  dogmas  became  less  imperious  and 
said  Pot,  a  deputy  of  the  nobility, '  if  not  to  the  creeds  less  exclusive ;  men  began  to  think  mote 
same  people,  who  first  elected  their  kings,  who  of  laboring  to  some  useful  purpose,  and  of  know- 
conferred  on  them  all  the  authority  with  which  ing,  in  order  to  enjoy, 
they  are  invested,  and  in  whom,  definitively,  the  Tlie  reign  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  is  de- 
sovereign  power  resides  ?  When  I  say  the  scribed,  by  the  French  historians,  as  the  happiest 
people,  I  mean  the  assembly  of  all  the  citizens,  in  their  history,  yet  without  much  appearance  of 
of  whatever  rank  they  may  be.'  Such  language  external  policy.  Louis  XII.  was  perhaps  the  best 
was  new,  and  must  have  produced  a  deep  im-  of  the  kings  of  France.  He  had  a  real  and  ardent 
pression.  The  states  consulted  on  the  miseries  love  for  the  people,  of  whom  he  was  called  the 
of  the  people,  whicli  the  records  describe  in  father,  and  restrained  the  great,  without  ill-treat- 
energetic  terms :  they  were  wandering  about  in  ing  them.  '  The  king  of  France,'  said  he, '  does 
the  forests  without  food  ;  men,  women,  and  not  avenge  the  injuries  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.* 
children,  harnessed  themselves  to  the  plough  in  For  it  was  he,  whom  we  have  seen  disputing  for 
the  night,  through  fear  of  being  extorted  upon  the  regency  in  his  youth,  as  the  first  prince  of  the 
during  the  day  by  the  tax-gatherers  and  military,  blood ;  but  age  had  matured  him.  Unfortunately 
The  states  now,  therefore,  decreed  the  reduction  the  mania  of  conquest,  however,  pervaded  the 
of  two-thirds  of  the  taxes,  with  which  Louis  XI.  nation ;  and  he  yielded  to  the  infatuation.  At 
had  burdened  the  nation.  The  ministers  ob-  that  time  civil  relations  began  to  be  more  exten- 
jected,  that  they  were  paring  the  nails  of  the  sive  in  Europe.  That  ridiculous  feudal  policy, 
king ;  they  replied, '  that  the  interest  of  the  king  unknown  to  tne  ancients,  which  treats  a  nation  u 
was  that  of  the  people,  and  to  cherish  the  one  is  a  dowry,  an  inheritance,  an  indemnity,  and  which 
to  ^rve  the  other.'  But  they  afterwards  showed  makes  the  fate  of  nations  depend  on  a  bad  ad- 
themselves  very  tractable.  ministration,  prevailed  more  than  ever.     LouU 

On  the  duke  of  Orleans  appearing  to  raise  a  divorced  his  wife  in  order  to  marry  the  widow  of 

Earty  in  Brittany,  he  was  worsted  at  St.  Aubin  Charles  VIII.,  and  to  retain  possession  of  Brit- 

y  that  of  the  court ;   and    Maximilian,   the  tany.    He  had  some  claims  on  the  Milanese  in 

suitor  of  Anne,  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  being  right  of  his  grand-father,  and  he  set  out  with  an 

rejected,    she   was   married  to  Charles  VIII.  army  (AD.  1501)  to  assert  them.    The  MiUnese 

Brittany  being  thus  united  to  France,  the  duke  of  were  conquered  in  twenty  days ;  Naples  soon  foU 

Orleans  was  restored  to  fieivor.    The  young  king  lowed ;   and,  always  the  dupes  of  Ferdinand's 

now  thought  he  would  become  a  conqueror;  and  perfidy,  the  French,  beaten  at  Carignolcs,  were 

remembering  that  he  held,  by  the  succession  of  again  driven  out  of  Naples.    Louis  by  a  treaty 

Sicilian  Anjou,    some   pretended    rights   over  was  about  to  give  his  daughter,  with  a  third  part 

Naples,  he  marched  thither  (1494)  with  an  ill-  of  France  as  her  dowry,  to  this  treacherous  ally, 

equipped  army.    At  Rome  he  was  alternately  when  the  states,  which  be  assembled  at  Touts, 

flattered  and  betrayed  by  the  execrable  Borgia,  diverted  him  from  it. 

pope  Alexander  VL  Naples,  however,  was  con-  He  afterwards  had  to  contend  with  Julius  II- 
quered  in  haste,  and  fi&tes  and  toumameuts  were  the  pope  who  made  war  in  person,  and  mounted 
given  by  him  in  the  capital ;  while  a  powerful  the  breach.  It  was  then  that  almost  the  whole 
league  was  formed  against  him  in  Lombardy.  of  Europe  entered  into  a  league  at  Cambiay 
The  French  army  repassed  the  Appennines,  and  against  Venice,  a  powerful  republic  founded  by 
8000  men  in  less  than  an  hour  beat  30,000  poor  fishermen.  Louis  marched  first  against  the 
Italians  at  Fomova.  The  conouest  of  Naples,  Venetians.  Until  betrayed  by  the  pope  and  the 
however,  was  already  lost ;  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spaniards,  forsaken  by  the  Swiss,  who  were  no 
Spain,  who  appeared  in  that  country  with  the  longer  the  men  of  Morat,  and  fought  only  for 
French  as  an  ally,  caused  the  rest  of  the  annyto  those  who  would  pay  them  best,  he  assembled 
be  driven  out  by  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova.  The  the  clergy,  who  decided  on  a  war  against  the 
French  gained  nothing  by  this  expedition  but  a  pope,  and  furnished  a  subsidy.  The  battle  of 
dreadful  malady,  and  Charles  died  of  an  apo-  Ravenna  was  gained  over  the  Spaniards  by 
plexy.  Comines  describes  him  as  having  a  Gaston  de  Foix,  who  perished  in  it.  Money  was 
good  heart  but  a  bad  head.  now  wanted,  and  the  rrench  were  obliged  to  with- 
We  are  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  draw  from  the  Milanese,  notwithstandins:  the 
century.  The  Genevese  Columbus  had  discovered  prowess  of  the  famous  Bayard.  La  Treniouille, 
America;  the  Portuguese  Gama  had  doubled  the  however,  re-entered  that  territory,  and  was  de- 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  compass  had  opened  feated  by  the  Swiss  at  Navarre.  At  the  same 
the  way  to  the  new  world,  and  commerce  had  time  the  English,  united  to  the  Imperialists,  beat 
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die  French  in  Picardy  The  Swiss  penetrated  as  ezhihiting  prodigies  of  ndor,  graced  the  return  of 
fiur  as  Dijon ;  in  fine,  after  entering  into  a  treaty  his  conqueror  to  Madrid.  Francis  now  agreed 
with  Henry  VIII.  king  of  Englaua,  whose  sister  to  ransom  himself  by  the  cession  of  Burgundy ; 
he  married  as  his  second  wife,  Louis  XII.  died,  but  the  treaty  was  not  executed,  the  states  of 
Uie  victim  of  numerous  disappointments.  He  Burgundy  refusing  to  pass  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
was  economical  and  diminished  the  taxes;  he  ThekingofFrance,  however,  obtained  his  liberty; 
knew  how  to  search  out  merit  in  obscurity ;  pro-  and  leagued  against  Charles  with  a  new  pope, 
tected  the  laborer  and  the  artisan ;  watched  over  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Venetians,  he  re-passed  the 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  wished  the  law  Alps  and  laid  seige  to  Naples.  But  here  the 
to  be  sovereigpi.  It  must  be  remembered,  how-  plague  broke  out  in  his  army,  and  he  again  eva- 
ever,  that  at  that  time  the  law  was  nothing  else  cuated  Italv.  On  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
than  the  will  of  the  monarch.  Unfortunately,  in  being  signed  at  Cambray,  his  ransom  was  finally 
this  reign,  the  states  general  only  acted  in  appear-  settled  at  2,000,000  of  gold  crowns, 
ance :  the  sole  authority  which  seemed  to  plead  About  this  time  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  not 
the  cause  of  the  nation,  was  the  parliament,  having  the  means  of  pajring  his  imperialists,  led 
which,  according  to  its  constitution,  should  have  them  on  to  pillage  Home :  on  which  the  pope, 
meddled  with  nothing  but  the  judgment  of  suits,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  also  paid  a  great  ran- 
The  people,  however,  deprived  of  the  states,  saw  som  to  Charles  v.,  who  begged  pardon  of  him 
with  pleasure  a  permanent  and  respected  body  for  this  violence;  but  kept  the  money, 
becoming  their  defenders,  althoueh  it  was  to  give  At  this  same  period '  anew  religious  schism,'  as 
importance  to  itself.  These  judges  sometimes  our  French  neighbours  call  it,  was  preparing  for 
resisted  the  royal  power,  refusing  the  formality  of  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mine,  and  for 
registering  its  edicts,  and  they  shared  the  privi-  great  political  changes.  Leo  X.,  wanting  money 
lege  of  a  veto  with  the  legislative  authority,  to  build  St.  Peters  at  Rome,  commanded  the 
Perhaps  it  was  well  that  there  should  be  the  preaching  of  indulgences ;  and  when  ^  the  Do- 
inaage  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  which  might  minicans  fulfilled  this  mission  in  Germany,  and 
struggle  with  the  nobles ;  but  it  was  often  only  the  publicly  sold  in  the  ale-houses  seats  in  Paradise, 
advocate  of  despotism.  The  parliament  was  at  the  Augustinians  were  much  discontented  at 
least  useful  in  reducing  arbitrary  power  within  being  deprived  of  all  share  of  the  profits, 
certain  forms  and  regulations.  One  of  these  monks,  named  Luther,  say  tne  hi»- 
Louis  XII.  was  called  the  plebeian  king ;  torians  whom  we  follow  in  this  article,  a  fiery 
Francis  I.  was  the  king  of  the  gentlemen.  He  theologian,  preached  against  the  Dominicans,  the 
was  also  a  descendant  of  Charles  V.  by  another  pope,  and  all  the  clergy.  The  scandals  of 
branch,  and  was  a  prince  of  handsome  person,  which  he  complained,  were  open,  and  served  to 
brave,  prodigal,  gallant,  with  high  ideas  of  honor,  support  his  discourses.  He  tnen  attacked  with 
a  very  brilliant  knight,  but  a  bad  politician,  the  Scriptures,  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
'We  are  laboring  in  vain/  said  Louis  Xli.,  church;  he  rejected  the  confession,  broke  the 
'  this  great  boy  will  spoil  all  ;*  his  prediction  was  monastic  vows,  claimed  for  every  man  the  right 
just.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  vnir  in  Italy,  the  of  praying  to  God  in  the  language  that  he  un- 
king began  by  selling  the  fees  of  the  courts  of  derstood,  and  demanded  the  reform  of  Christi- 
justice,  and  setting  out  to  gain  over  the  Swiss  in  the  anity.  The  pope  excommunicated  him;  but 
pay  of  the  emperor  at  the  battle  of  Marignan ;  in  opposition  to  some  juggling  tricks,  which 
he  beat  them  during  two  days.  He  then  con-  might  have  made  a  few  dupes  in  a  credulous  age, 
eluded  a  concordat  with  Leo  X.,  which,  annulling  this  reformer  converted  the  whole  of  the  north 
thePragmatic  sanction,  and  abolishing  the  elections  of  Germany.  Henry  VIII.,  excommunicated  for 
of  the  clergy,  transferred  to  the  pope  and  the  king  having  changed  his  wife,  and  on  account  of  the 
the  rights  of  the  church  of  France :  the  Chan-  delay  of  a  courier,  separated  from  Rome  through 
cellor  Duprat  made  this  wretched  treaty,  because  private  pique,  and  constituted  himself  the  regu- 
he  wished  to  be  a  cardinal.  The  imperial  throne  lator  of  the  protettants  of  England ;  the  reformer 
being  now  vacant  the  king  wished  to  compete  were  so  called,  because  they  had  protested 
with  the  emperor's  heir  ana  king  of  Spain,  who,  against  the  diet  of  Spires,  which  condemned 
however,  obtained  the  dignity  and  became  them.  Charles  V.,  after  persecuting  them,  ma 
Cbaries  the  Fifth.  This  rival  of  her  prince  was  naged  them  with  prudence.  Francis,  who  had 
a  terrible  enemy  to  France,  opposing  the  most  entered  into  alliance  with  them  in  Germany, 
refined  policy  to  imprudence  the  most  self  con-  burned  them  in  a  slow  fire  in  France,  with  the 
ceited.  Francis  entered  into  alliance  with  approbation  of  the  parliament  and  for  the 
Henry  VIII ;  but  Charles  prevailed  to  disunite  amusement  of  his  court, 
them ;  while  another  enemy,  Leo  X.,  assisted  the  Sforza,  the  duke  of  Milan,  havii^  furnished  a 
emperor  to  deprive  the  French  of  the  Milanese,  pretext,  the  king  again  asserted  his  claims  to  that 
where  they  had  rendered  themselves  hated.  All  territory.  The  emperor,  on  his  side,  undertook 
Europe  was  now  therefore  leagued  against  to  invade  France  but  without  success.  Being 
France,  and  one  of  her  best  and  noblest  war-  accused  of  poisoning  the  dauphin,  he  was  cite^ 
riors,  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  being  discon-  before  the  parliament,  which  confiscated  Artois 
tented,  entered  into  the  service  of  her  enemies,  and  Flanders  by  a  decree  of  default,  and  after 
Francis  was  not  intimidated;  he  passed  over  into  this  the  king  contracted  an  alliance  with  the 
Italy,  Charles's  attempt  upon  Provence  having  sultan  Soliman;  with  whom  we  have  already 
been  repulsed :  but  here  slighting  the  advice  of  seen  the  pope  in  alliance.  TTie  concerted 
his  oldest  generals,  he  fought  and  lost  the  fiital  plan  failed ;  the  cunning  Charles  obtained  a 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  being  made  prisoner,  after  truce,  and  a  passage  through  France  to  go  to 
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Ghent,  wlucli  had  revolted  from  him.    Any  other  of  Guise,  a  celebrated  member  of  the  ancieDt 

than  Francis  I.  would  have  seized  this  opportunity  house  of  Lorrain,  repulsed  him,  when  Charles 

of  exacting  a  ransom  in  his  turn ;  but  this  confi-  avenged  himself  by  rasing  to  the  ground  400 

dence  of  a  man  of  bad  faith  is  a  tine  testimony  towns,  and  soon  after  Europe  heard  with  asto- 

to  the  honor  of  bis  dupe.  nishment,  that  he  had  ouitted  the  empire  to  re- 

The  two  princes  having  quarrelled,  a  new  war '  tire  into  a  convent.     Ferdinand,  his  brother, 

broke  out,  A.D.  1542,  and  raged  along  all  the  was  made  emperor,  and  his  son  Philip  II.  kioj^ 
frontiers.     The  king's  galleys  joined  those  of   of  Spain.    The  latter  was  the  Louis  XL  of  this 

Barbarossa  the  Turk,  and  the  count  d'Enghien  ag^,  and  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe. 

gained  the  battle  of  Cerisoles,  in  Italy,  but  with-  He  moved  it  with  two  great  levers,  the  gold  of 

out  any  advanta^^e  to  France.    Charles,  in  league  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  religious  zeal.    While  the 

with  Henry  VIIL,  penetrated  as  far  as  Soissons,  French  were  carrying  on  a  fruitless  war  in  Italy, 

and  a  peace  was  again  signed  at  Crecy,  which  the  duke  of  Savoy,  his  general,  obtained  at 

did  not,  however,  procure  the  slightest  rest  to  St.  Quentin,    a  victory    disastrous    to   France, 

the  world.    On  the  inhabitants  of  Cabri^res  and  Terror  spread  on  all  sides  ;  Paris  was  fortified; 

Merindol,  cantons  of  Provence,  where  the  tra-  the   Spaniards  could   have  easily   e&tered  it ; 

ditions  of  the  Albigenses  had  been  preserved,  Philip,  however,  thought  proper  to  retreat.  The 

embracing  Lutheranism,  the  parliament  of  Pro-  duke  of  Guise,  who  was  now  appointed  lieute- 

vence  condemned  them  to  the  flames :  the  troops  nant  general  of  the  kingdom,  repaired  this  loss 

which  were  returning  out  of  Italy  executed  this  by  taking  Calais  from  the  English ;  but,  when  a 

decree,  and  3000  persons  were  massacred  for  the  peace  was  signed  at  Cateau  Cambresis,  it  was 

honor  of  the  faith,  by  bands  of  robbers.    These  stipulated  that  Calais  should  be  restored  in  eight 

things  did  not  prevent  Cauvin  or  Calvin  from  years  (which  has  never  been  done)  while  the 

making  fresh  proselytes  to  a  reform  more  entire  French  were  to  keep  possession  of  Metz,  Tool, 

than  that  of  Luther.     He  denied  the  real  pre-  and  Verdun.     Henry  II.  was  killed  soon  after 

sence,  suppressed  the  ceremonies  of  worship,  this  at  a  tournament,  while  jousting  with  one  of 

and  submitted  the  Scriptures  and  the  faith  to  the  his  knights. 

test  of  reason.    He,  however,  caused  poor  Ser-  Under  this  reign,  as  under  the  preceding,  wo- 

vetus  to  be  burned,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  men  began  to  assume  great  influence  at  court; 

trinity.     His  doctrine  spread   in  Switzerland,  their  intrigues,  say  the  historians,  have  always 

France,  Holland,  and  En^rland.     Francis  I.  died  been  fetal  to  France.    Iftnry  II.  suffered  him- 

of  a  disease  called  the  Neapolitan  in  France,  self  to  be  governed  by  his  mistress,  Diana  of 

and  at  Naples  the  French.  Poitiers,  who  had  already  governed  his  fiither. 

Francis  I.  was  the  most  absolute  of  the  kings  The  ingenious  Rabelais,  and  the  lively  Brantome, 

of  France ;  he  loaded  the  people  with  taxes  have  satirised  these  two  kings,  and  described  the 

without  the  authority  of  the   states ;   and  sub-  dissolute  manners  of  the  age.      In  1558  the 

stituted,  instead  of  these,  assemblies  of  the  nobles,  states  were  assembled  in  conjunction  with  the 

that  is  to  say,  courtiers,  whom  it  was  his  plea-  parliament,  and  figured  in  it  as  a  fourth  order: 

sure  to  con.?ult,  and  who  always  approved  his  an  anomaly  which  has  not  since  been  renewed, 

actions.     He  enslaved  the  Gallican  church,  in-  The  nobles,  humbled  by  Louis  XL,  had  become 

stituted  the  censorship,  sold  the  office  of  the  the  courtiers  of  his  successors,  until  the  luxaiy 

judges,  and  corrupted  the  nation  by  his  bad  ex-  of  the  court  had  completely  attached  them  to  the 

ample.    He  was  called  the  restorer  of  learning  king,  and  they  appeared  formed  for  obedience 

and  the  arts,  because  they  grew  while  he  was  on  to  his  will.     External  wars  now  no  longer  oc- 

the  throne  ;   he  doubtless  protected  them,  but  cupied  them,  and,  while  they  resumed  a  portion 

the  age  for  their  advancement  had  a,rrived.   The  of  their    independence,  those    factions  re^ap- 

genius  of  republicanism  had  prepared  the  way  peared  of  which  religion  was  the  motive  or  the 

^or  them  in  Italy ;   Erasmus,  the  Hollander,  the  pretext.    The  prince  of  Cond6,  and  the  king  of 

Voltaire  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  ridiculed  Navarre,  his  brother,  of  the  branch  of  Bourbon, 

the  pedantry  of  theologians;  liberty  had  peo-  were  the  chiefs  of  the  protestant  party;  Guise, 

pled  Florence  with  great  men,  and  the  Medici,  the  uncle  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  king's  wife,  di- 

merchants  who  had  become  magistrates,  were  rected  that  of  the  Catholics.     The  consUble, 

the  Mecsnates  of  the  age.    The  honor  of  the  Montmorency,  had  also  his  party.    The  imperi* 

revival  of  letters  has  also  been  very  improperly  ous  queen  dowager,  Catharine  of  Medicis,  al- 

attributed  to  the  Greeks,  who,  having  emigrated  ternately  protected  and  betrayed   each  party, 

from    Constantinople    in   1453,    brought    into  while  she  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  balance 

Western  Europe  the  reveries  of  Plato,  a  taste  between  them,  by  the  celebrated  maxim,  'divide 

for  subtilties  that  was  by  no  means  wanted,  and  and  rule.' 

the  mania  of  erudition  instead  of  the  spirit  of  The  magistrate,  Anne  Dubourg,  having  beeo 

enquiry.    Francis  I.  is  only  to  be  celebrated  for  hanged  as  a  protestant,  A.  D.  1560,  his  brethren 

having  founded  the  college  of  France,  and  esta^  iormed  a  conspiracy  at  Amboise,  to  revenge  hii 

blished  the  use  of  the  French  tongue  in  public  death.    This  the  duke  of  Guise  defeated,  and 

documents.  the  conspirators  perished  in  arms.    The  punish- 

The  character  of  Henry  II.  much  resembled  ments  of  the  Calvinists  were  now  redoubled ; 

that  of  his  father;  their  reigns  are  also  in  some  they  defended  themselves,  and  in  the  assembly 

respects  similar.    The  war  was  still  carried  on  of  Fontainbleau  claimed  liberty  of  conscience, 

against  Charles,  in  the  course  of  which  the  king  but  in  vain :  the  states  were  convened  at  Or- 

took  Metz,  Taul,  and  Verdun,  and  the  emperor  leans,  in  order  to  draw  the  Bourbons  thither; 

Hiid  siege  to  Metz  with  100,000  men.    The  duke  and  when  Cond^  attended  he  was  arrested,  sod 
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condemned,  and  would  have  been  executed,  had  were  perpetrated  in  the  different  proTinces  of  the 

not  the  king  died.     Francis  II.  is  described  as  an  kingdom;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  mfatuation  ot 

excellent  young  man ;  but  he  was  a  weak  prince,  cruelty,  every  one  was  filled  with  admiration  at 

His  brother  Charles  IX.  succeeded  him  at  the  beholding  two  of  the  king's  officers  (D'Orthez  and 

age  of  ten  years.  Curzay)  who  refused  to  act  as  executioners.  The 

The  states  were  now  very  much  agitated :  illustrious   Coligny,   however,   was    sacrificed ; 

L'Hospital,  a  virtuous  citizen,  and  philosophical  and  on  this  occasion  the  infamous  Charles  IX. 

magistrate,  a  prodigy  for  his  time,  endeavoured  said,  *  A  dead  enemy  always  smells  well.'  Heniy 

in  vain  to  bring  their  minds  back  to  moderation  and  the  new  prince  of  Cond^  were  compelled  to  a 

and  union.      He  merely  succeeded  in  re-esta-  sudden  abjuration  of  their  sentiments ;  and  the 

blishing  the  Pragmatic  sanction  in  relation  to  the  king  openly  avowed  that  every  thing  had  been 

election  of  bishops.   Catharine  then  turned  about  done  by  his  orders :  even  the  parliament  ap- 

from  the  Calvinist  or  Huguenot  party  (from  a  plauded  this  massacre,  and  decreed  an  annual 

German  word  signifying  confederates),  and  pro-  procession    to    commemorate    the    murder   of 

posed  to  terminate  the  existing  differences,  by  a  100,000  Frenchmen  1     It  is  sufficient  at  this  day 

conference  at  Poissy  which  only  revived  them,  to  mention  St.   Bartholomew's  day  to   excite 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Jesuits  first  esta-  horror;   and  yet  at  this  day,  observes  an  able 

blished  themselves  in  France.  French  writer,  it  finds  some  apologists. 

A  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  now  took  place         If  ever  men  were  justified  in  assuming  the 

at  Vassy  in  Champagne,  in  consequence  of  some  sword  in  defence  of  religion,  the  Protestants  of 

'njuries  committed  by  the  duke  of  Guise's  peo-  France  were  at  this  peri(^.    (A.  D.  1573).  The 

pie.    At  Toulouse  4000  of  the  Protestants  were  war  was  again  kindled;  and  the  duke  of  Anjou 

murdered ;  an  outrage  which  the  people  of  Tou-  lost  4000  men  at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle ;  the 

louse,  for  two  centuries,  have  annually  celebrated,  women  even  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair, 

and  this  furnished  a  fresh  motive  for  rupture.  The  year  following  the  party  of  the  malcontents 

The  civil  war  broke  out;  the  Protestants  were  was  formed,  to  which  the  Huguenots  united 

conquered  by  the  royalists  at  Dreux ;  and  two  of  themselves,  and  the  contest  still  continued.    In 

their  ablest  generals  were  taken.    The  rapacious  the  midst  of  these  transactions  the  king  died.   We 

and  ambitious  duke  of  Guise  laid  siege  to  Or-  learn  with  some  surprise,  says  tiie  worthy  writer 

leans,  and  was  assassinated  there :  he  had  made  above  alluded  to,  that  this  monster  had  some 

use  of  religion  wholly  as  a  means  of  aggran-  sense,  wrote    verses,  and    protected    learning, 

dising  himself.  Ashort  peace  ensued ;  but  the  per-  During  this  reign  the  long  continued  council  of 

secution  of  the  Protestants  soon  re-commenced;  Trent  terminated  its  sitting;  after  being  occu- 

and  was  continued  with  impunity.    The  Hugue-  pied  wholly  in  matters  of  diplomatic  etiquette, 

nots  were  driven  to  extremities.      Conde  under-  and   in  condemning  the  doctrines  of  the  Protes- 

took  to  carry  off  the  king,  in  order  to  get  posses-  tants.      At  this  time  also  the  Belgians  and  the 

sion  of  the  government ;  for  so  absurd  are  the  Hollanders  rose  against  the  Catholic    despot, 

consequences  of  absolute  power,  that  it  is  often  Philip  II.    The  duke  of  A/va,  his  general,  com- 

exercised  in  the  name  of  the  titulary  sovereign  mitted    in    those   countries   horrible    excesses 

against  himself.    This  attempt  iailed,  and  the  against  the  Huguenots,  who  were  here  called 

doubtful  battle  of  St.  Denis  took  place  soon  Beggars.     But  the  latter  found  happily  those 

after  (A.  D.  1567),  in  which  the  able  Montmo-  means    of  resistance  which    enabled  tiiem  to 

rency  was  slain.     On  a  renewal  of  the  war,  the  found  one  of  the  richest  and  most  industrious 

Huguenots,  assisted  by  the  Protestants  of  Ger-  communities  of  Europe.    The  manners  of  this 

many   and   England,  ventured    upon    another  age  are  a  mixture  of  corruption  and  barbarity, 

pitched  battle  at  Jarnac,  and  were  defeated  by  of  stoicism  united  with  superstition,  and  de- 

the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  king's  brother.     Here  the  bauchery  with  crime.     By  an  ordinance  of  1574, 

prince  of  Cond^  fell ;   assassinated   it  is  said,  in  conformity  with  a  bull  of  Gregory  XIII.,  the 

near  the  field  of  battle,  and  while  surrendering  year,  which  used  to  commence  with  Easter,  and 

himself*to  his  enemies  as  a  prisoner.   Coligny,  a  consequently  to  alter  every  year,  was  fixed  to 

prudent  chief,  repaired  this  defeat,  and  rallied  begin  regularly  on  the  1st  of  January.      The 

the  forces,  until  Henry  of  Navarre,  whom  he  had  parliament  for  three  years  opposed  this  reform : 

formed  for  war,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  it  had  always  an  antipathy  to  usefiil  innovations, 
party.     The  duke  of  An  ou  was  ^ain  victor.        The  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  just  come  firom 

however,  at  IVlocontour.  Poland,  where  be  had  been  chosen  king,  returned 

After  these  checks,  the  Protestants  again  made  to  France  under  the  name  of  Henry  III.  He 
an  advantageouspeace,and  having  had  four  cities  proved  himself  a  very  successftil  general  of  an 
surrendered  to  them  as  pledges  for  their  civil  and  army :  as  a  king  he  was  idle,  trifling,  super- 
religious  liberty,  Catherine  drew  their  chiefs  to  stitiously  devout,  and  given  up  to  infiunous 
court,  and  lulled  them  into  a  false  confidence  of  debaucheries.  He  was  advised  to  act  mildly 
security.  Young  Henry  had  just  married  the  towards  the  Calvinists ;  he  declared  war  against 
king's  sister;  and  scarcely  had  the  festivities  them.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  Alencon,  and 
cIowmI,  when  on  a  sudden,  in  the  dead  of  the  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  I  v.,  united 
night,  the  alarm  bell  was  sounded,  and  the  roy-  against  him,  and,  in  an  edict  of  1576,  the  Cal- 
alists  rushed'  into  the  houses  of  the  Huguenots,  vinists  obtained  some  political  advantages.  The 
and  massacred  them  without  distinction  of  age  holy  league  was  then  formed :  a  combination  of 
or  sex.  The  Louvre  flowed  with  blood ;  the  road  Catholics  who  pledged  themselves  to  de- 
iiifamous  king  fired  from  his  balcony  upon  the  fend  religion  and  the  king  in  blind  obedience  to 
French.    At  ue  same  moment  similar  horrors  their  chief,  Heniy  of  Guise.    The  states  were 
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assembled  at  Blois,  and  the  leaguers  bad  the  as-  virtuet.     Brought  up  in  the  moonlaiiii,  vA 
cendaiicy,  for  the  king  was  compelled  to  autho-  wnong  shepherds,  he  had  htUe  knowledge  of 
rise  the  league;  but  iey  soon   began  to  treat  that  which  corrupts  prmces ;  he  was  a  man  long 
him  with  little  respect ;  and  haring  consulted  the  ^ow  be  was  a  kmg ;  and  became,  so  to  speak, 
pope,  to  know  if  they  might  disobey  him  for  the  ^^^  a^^or  of  that   legitimacy  which  he  had  to 
service  of  religion,  were  answered  in  the  affirma-  P«>ve  sword  m  hand.    Acknowledged  only  by  a 
live.    Guise  put  forward  the  old  cardinal  Hour-  ^^^  provinces,  in  full  possession  of  none,  be  fast 
bon,  who  issued  a  manifesto  in  the  came  of  all  struggled    against   Mayenne,  whose  numenw 
the  Catholic  monarchs  of  Europe ;  and  the  court,  army  included  a  considerable  body  of  Spanish 
intimidated,   yielded  entirely  to  the  leaguers,  mfentry,  at  that  time  the  best  m  Europe.    He 
After  this,  however,  the  war  called  that  of  the  was  on  the  pomt  of  determmmg  to  go  over  to 
three  Henries  broke  out    Sixtus  V.  excommu-  England,  when  encountenng  Mayenne  at  Aitjues 
nicated  Henry  of  Navaire;  and  the  punishment  tie  defeated  him  with  5000  men,  and  marched 
of   Mary   Stuart,    ordered     by  the    Protestant  immediately  towards  Pans,  which  he  was  feiy 
Elizabeth,  increased  the  fury  of  the  Catholics.  "«»'  surprising.     Here  the  old  cardinal  of  Boor- 
Henry,  however,  beat  the  royalists,  under  the  ^n,  his  cousin,  had  just  been  declared  king 
command  of  Joyeuse  and  other  favorites,  at  ^^nder  the  Utle  of  Charles  X.    Henry,  after  this 
Coutras ;  while  Guise,  on  the  other  hand,  defeated  vanquished  Mayenne,  in  another  batde,  at  Itp 
the  German  Calvinisls  who  were  coming  to  his  ^^ere  he  was  beard  to  cry  out  *  Save  the  French, 
assistance.      In  the  mean    time,   insurrections  ^^  then  blockaded  Paris.     The  leaguers  de- 
were  organised  at  Paris  under  the  pame  of  the  fended  themselves  with  fury ;  &natidsm  sap- 
Sixteen;  that  is,  the  sixteen  quarters  of  the  com-  ported  them;  they  even  formed  regiments  of 
mune.    The  Sorbonne,  which  supported  them,  P^«'^  ^^   monks;    but  the   &mine   became 
decided  that  the  government  might  be  taken  out  frightful  and  bread  was  made  of  the  bones  of  the 
of  the  hands  of  weak  princes;  and,  havikiga»-  «*ead.    Henry  at  last  suffered  provisions  to  be 
sembled  at  Nancy,  the  le^uers  dictated  orders  «€nt  in  to  the  besieged  until  the  celebrated  Far- 
to  the  king,  who  sent  for  the  Swiss  to  Paris.  The  nese,  the  general  of  Philip  II.  came  with  an 
fanatical  citizens  immediately  ran  to  arms,  bar-  wmy  to  raise  the  siege, 
ricadoed  the  streets,  even  up  to  the  Louvre,  and  During  this  time  the  duke  of  Savoy  invaded 
surrounded  the  troops.    The  king  fled  and  left  I>auphiny  and  Provence ;  and,  the  new  pope 
the  capital  to  Guise  and  the  league.    This  was  baving  proscribed  Henry  IV.,  PhUip  II.,  *  the 
*  the  day  of  the  barricading.'    The  leaguers  im-  demon  of  the  south,'  assisted  by  the  Sixteen,  la- 
posed  on  the  king  a  new  union  against  the  boredto  get  himself  elected  king  of  France.  Heniy 
heretics ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  English  laid  siege  to  Rouen,  which  Famese  delivered, 
defeated  the  great  invincible  fleet  of  Philip.  and  war  raged  throughout  almost  all  the  country. 
Thesutesre-assembledat  Blois  l; A.  D.  1588),  To  increase   the  anarchy  a  new  iiaction  ifss 
when  the  leaguers  again  had  the  majority.   They  formed  at  Paris,  called  the  party  of  the  politi- 
occupied  themselves  much  about  the  council  of  cians,  which  united  with  that  of  the  malcontents. 
Trent,  and  not  at  all  in  the  esUblishment  of  order.  ^^  consisted  of  some  moderate  Catholics  who 
The  Guises  were  now  at  the  summit  of  their  sought  for  peace  by  recognising  the  king.    At 
power,  and  could  with  equal  ease  play  the  parts  length  the  various  parties  came  to  a  conference, 
of  Pepin  or  of  Capet.    This  the  king  perceived,  The  king   decided    on  recantation,  and  said, 
and,  being  unable  to  resist  them,  procured,  to  his  'Paris  is  worth  a  mass;'   Mayenne  signed  a 
disgrace,  their  assassination.     The  rage  of  the  ^ruce,  and  the  league  fell  by  the  power  of  ridi- 
leaguers  was  thus  redoubled :   in  the  duke  of  cnle  and  contempt  in  an  attempt  to  aasassinale 
Mayenne  they  soon  found  a  second  head :  they  Henry,  who  entered  Paris  on  the  22ttdof  Blarch, 
cursed  the  king  in  the  pulpit;  and  those  members  1594. 

of  the  pariiament  who  resisted  them  were  im-  Thus  closed  the  sixteenth  century,  the  cen- 
prisoned  in  the  bastile.  At  last  the  king,  having  tury  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  most  glorioui 
only  a  few  towns  left,  felt  the  necessity  of  being  events  for  mankind.  Copernicus,  Galileo,  av 
reconciled  to  Henry  of  Beam ;  who  received  him  Torricelli,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  the 
very  cordially  and  led  him  back  towards  Paris,  inquisition,  applied  themselves  in  this  memor- 
They  had  already  reached  St.  Cloud,  when  a  able  era  to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  ex- 
young  Dominican,  under  the  direction  of  the  perience  and  reason,  while  the  pedants  of  the 
leaguers,  stabbed  the  king  with  a  knife;  a  mur-  universiw  were  contending  about  the  pronuncia- 
der  which  the  Parisians  celebrated  with  joy :  the  tion  of  the  letter  Q.  Bacon,  the  chancellor  of 
Catholics  generally,  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  England,  introduced  some  order  into  the  cata- 
endeavoured  to  prove  from  Scripture  that  it  was  logue  of  human  sciences;  Montaigne  carried 
lawftil  to  kill  a  tyrant;  and  C16,  the  assassin,  independence  of  mind  into  the  study  of  man; 
was  regarded  as  a  saint.  In  this  reign  the  order  but  political  questions  were  still  approached 
of  St.  Michael,  founded  by  Louis  XL,  having  with  much  timidity.  Moms,  Bodin,  and  Gro- 
fallen  into  discredit,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  tins  sought  for  the  laws  of  the  social  body,  n- 
instituted  to  flatter  the  Catholics.  The  intriguing  ther  among  the  ancients  than  in  nature,  wbile 
Catherine  died  in  1589,  detested  by  all  parties.  Boetius  attacked  despotism  with  quotations  and 
„  ,  _  _  _  declamation.  The  Reformation,  however,  't 
Sect.  V.— The  Branch  op  the  Bourbons,  ni^gt  be  admitted,  spread  something  of  a  renub- 
The  branch  of  the  Valois  being  extinct,  Henry  lican  spirit :  the  Calvinist  politicians,  m  1575. 
of  Bourbon  Navarre  ascended  the  throne  as  a  traced  the  plan  of  a  constitutional  organisatioo« 
descendant  of  Louis  IX. :  he  merited  it  by  his  and  were  the  liberals  of  the  age ;  but  pnblic 
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opinion  was  not  rip«  for  thdr  efforts.    Then  the  time  of  the  anarchy.    They  formed  die  pro- 

also,  as  at  all  times  when  the  human  mind  is  ject  of  preserving  this  in  the  same  way  as  the 

emancipated,  the  enemies  of  religious  and  civil  counts  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald  had  done ; 

liberty  were  leagued  together  to  reduce  it  again  in  fact,  they  wished  to  recommence  the  feudal 

under    their   yoke.    The    Spanish    kipes    had  government.     Mayenne,  Mercceur,  and  Nemours 

strengthened  their  throne  by  a  union  of  the  tiara  strove  to  make  their  honors  hereditary.     Biron 

with  the  sword ;  the  inquisition  had  been  esta-  treated  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  attain  the  same 

blished ;  and  though  for  this  time,  at  least,  it  object.    The  plan  was  to  make  France  a  feudal 

was  repulsed  by  France,  the  policy  and  fanati-  and  electoral  confederation  like  Germany.     But 

cism  or  the  priests  again  rallied,  and  the  society  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Biron,  al- 

of  the  Jesuits  was  founded,  to  become  the  curse  though  the  king's  old  companion  in  arms,  was 

of  the  world.  beheaded  by  a  decree  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1602. 

Holland,  struggling  both  against  the  ocean  The  latter  events  of  this  reign  were,  the  pro- 

and  the  Spanish  aggression,  triumphed  over  both,  mise  made  to  the  pope  to  recall  the  Jesuits ;  the 

Called  forward  by  the  states  of  this  republic,  the  conspiracy  of  Henrietta  of  Entragues,  to  whom 

brother  of  Henry  III.  wanted  to  assume  the  au-  Henry  had  made  a  promise  of  marriage ;  and  the 

thoritv  of  a  kiug,  but  the  French  stupidly  cried  mediation  between  the  pope,    the  Venetians, 

out  *  Live  the  mass,'  and  they  w^re  irritated,  and  Spain,  and  Holland.     Henry  took  arms  against 

drove  them  away.  Austria,  and  proposed,  they  say,  to  execute  the 

Henry  IV.  at  first  re-established  the  parlia-  plan  of  a  perpetual  peace  and  confederation  of 

ment ;  then  he  undertook  to  allay  the  animosities  Europe.    At  this  time  he  was  assassinated  by 

of  the  Calvinists  and  the  leaguers ;  which  the  Ravaillac.    Two  other  fenatics  had  already  at- 

Jesuits  as  steadily  inflamed.    They  were,  how-  tempted  this  crime ;  excited  to  it,  as  was  this 

ever,  by  the  advice  of  the  parliament,  driven  out  wretch,  by  the  Jesuits. 

of  the  university  and  the  cnurch,  until  they  ob-  Henry,  assisted  by  Sully,  his  friend  and  mi- 

tained  from  the  pope  the  absolution  of  the  king,  nister,  introduced  order  and  economy  into  the 

as  the  price  oi  their  re-establishment.    At  this  public  treasury,  which  formerly  not  more  than 

time  Mayenne  was  not  reduced,  but  the  king  one-fifUi  of  the  taxes  ever  reached.    He  was  truly 

defeated  him  at  French  Fontaine,  and  granted  a  good  man,  though  he  reigned  like  an  absolute 

him  an  amnesty.    The  duke  of  Epernon  also  monarch;  and  repressed   every  rising  attempt 

having  revolted,  submitted,  and  war  was  de-  at  freedom,  even  to  the  res:stance  of  parliament, 

dared  ag-ainst  Philip  II.,  who  took  Calais.    On  by  tlie  empty  parade  of  seats  of  justice.    How, 

this  the  king,  who  wanted  money  to  oppose  him,  indeed,  could  such  a  man  sign  the  cruel  edict, 

summoned  the  nobles  at  Rouen,  to  take  their  that  condemned  his  s\ibjects  to  the  whip  and  the 

advice ;  that  is  to  say,  to  ask  for  subsidies,  and  galleys  for  killing  a  rabbit?    The  reason  may  be 

tuld  them,  that  his  &rest  title  was  the  quality  of  easily  given,  though  it  is  with  pain;  the  despo- 

a  gentleman.  tism  of  Richelieu  and  of  Louis  XIV.  is  to  be 

Ultimately,  the  Spaniards  were  driven  back;  traced  to  Henry  IV.  After  this  we  may  cease 
Mercffiur,  governor  of  Brittany,  who  still  held  to  reproach  him  for  loving  gambling,  and  se- 
with  the  league,  submitted,  and  a  treaty  was  ducing  the  wives  of  his  subjects.  But  he  was 
signed  with  Philip,  who  died  soon  after.  At  popular,  and  still  lives  in  the  gratitude  of  the 
this  time,  the  Calvinists  having  loudly  expressed,  nation;  a  glory  which,  to  the  present  day,  be- 
in  their  meeting  at  Saumur,  their  discontent  at  longs  almost  solely  to  him. 
the  little  favor  they  enjoyed,  Henry  issued  the  Louis  XIII.  being  only  nine  years  old,  the 
celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  in  which  the  exercise  parliament  gave  the  regency  to  his  mother, 
of  their  religion  was  tolerated  under  some  re-  Mary  of  M^icia:  this  tribunal  thus  again  as- 
strictions.  sumed  tfie  rights  of  the  states-general.     The 

An  event  of  this  period  leads  us  to  speak  of  benefits  of  the  preceding  administration  were 
the  French  peerase.  According  to  one  of  the  lost ;  Sully  was  dismissed,  and  his  savings  dis- 
principles  of  feudalism,  a  man  was  to  be  tried  sipated.  The  Florentine  Concini,  since  marshal 
oy  his  peers.  The  dukes  of  Normandy,  Bur-  ot  Ancre,  and  his  wife  Galigai,  ruined  France 
gundy,  and  Aquitaine,  the  earls  of  Champagne,  by  their  influence  over  the  resent  The  nobles 
Toulouse,  and  Flanders,  and  odier  great  vasaods,  and  the  factions  rose  again,  and,  when  the  states- 
could  alone  judge  in  matters  that  concerned  each  general  were  assembled,  their  time  was  spent  in 
other;  and  they  had  a  right  to  enter  the  king's  empty  discussions.  They  had  not  since  that 
council  at  any  time,  as  they  were  themselves  so-  time  been  convened  up  to  the  period  of  the  r&- 
▼ereigns :  it  has  been  seen  how  the  royal  power  volution.  The  complaints  of  parliament  about 
was  oppressed  by  such  counsellors ;  but,  by  their  the  bad  administration  of  afiairs  were  resented ; 
pride  or  their  carelessness,  the  chief  of  them  the  prince  of  Cond^' was  arrested;  he  was  at  the 
were  kept  from  repairing  to  the  court.  Philip  heaa  of  the  discontented  and  the  Calvinists,  who 
the  Fair  created  new  peers,  in  order  to  weaken  rose  several  times,  and  obtained  some  advan- 
and  pervert  this  institution,  which  was  still  so  tageous  treaties.  One  of  the  king's  young 
imposing  that  the  rank  of  peer  was  superior  to  pages,  who  had  his  ear,  persuaded  hun  to  dis- 
that  of  prince  of  the  blood.  During  the  civil  miss  his  minister,  in  order  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
wars,  however,  the  peerage  had  declined ;  the  of  the  regent,  whom  he  treated  verjr  harshly  and 
nobles,  being  divided,  became  less  formidable,  banished.  She  twice  revolted,  assisted  by  some 
and  Henry  IV.  lowered  their  claims  by  a  vigo-  of  the  lords.  The  princey  cruel  through  his 
rous  display  of  the  royal  will.  But  the  governors  weakness,  caused  Concini  to  be  assassinated, 
of  the  provinces  had  usurped  immense  power  in  while  his  wife  was  accused  of  sorcery  and  burned 
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The  new  (aTorite  received,  as  a  gift  from  the  was  rendered  miserable ;  it  seems  as  if  despot* 

king,  the  immense  riches  arising  from  their  mal-  .  ism  stupiiied  the  people,  and  inflicted  barreo- 

piactices.    Louis  XIII.  was  one  of  those  men,  ness  on  the  soil.    The  claims  of  padiameot 

who  execute  without  energy  the  suggestions  of  were  of  very  little  avail  under  such  a  master, 

others,  and  who  avenge  themselves  for  their  ha-  One  day,  the  magistrates  having  refused  aregis- 

bitual  submission,  by  tits  of  brutality.  tration,  Uichelieu   had  them  cited  before  the 

At  this  time  appeared  the  celebrated  cardinal  king,  and  kept  them  on  their  knees  during  the 
Richelieu;  he  was  the  creature  of  Concini,  and  whole  of  the  audience.  He,  however,  instituted 
had  lived  retired  since  the  fall  of  the  latter,  the  academy,  which  had  the  patience  to  draw  up 
Possessed  of  a  disposition  the  most  inflexible,  his  apotheosis  annually  for  150  years ;  bat  the 
and  the  most  ardent  desire  of  making  others  Cid,  which  he  suppressed,  gave  scope  to  the 
feel  his  power,  he  subjected  every  thing  to  the  genius  of  French  literature,  and  Descartes,  per- 
force of  nis  despotic  but  able  mind.  He  at  flrst  secuted  by  the  devotees,  went  to  philosophise  in 
attempted  to  make  himself  feared  by  the  great,  Sweden. 

mid  caused  several  of  tliem  to  be  condemned  to  Louis  XIV.  was  at  this  time  (A.  D.  1643) 

death  by  commissions.     He  surrounded  himself  five  years  old.    The  parliament  still  arrogated  to 

with  guards;  suppressed  the  high  offices  of  ad-  itself  the  right  of  appointing  the  regency.    The 

miral  and  constaole,  wliich  formerly  conferred  queen  dowagei^  Anne  of  Austria,  a  coquettish 

immense  authority;  and  treated  the  Calvinists  and  versatile  woman,  obtained  it.     Mazarine,  an 

with  sufficient  kindness  to  excite  their  hopes,  Italian  cardinal,   her  favorite,  who  had  been 

that  he  might  afterwards  succeed  in  his  project  elevated  by  Richelieu,  governed  for  her.    He 

for  oppressing    diem,    by   taking    away  their  was  a  clever  and  supple  man,  who  cunningly 

towns.    After  a  famous  siege,  which  he  con>  acted  the  despot,  and  seemed  to  regard  the  art 

ducted  in  person,  and  a  truly  heroic  resistance  of  making;  dupes  as  the  only  ait  of  reigning. 

of  a  year,  Displayed  in  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  The  war  with  Austria  continued,  but  without 

he  took  Rochelle,  which  was  defended  by  an  any  result.    The  young  d*Enghien,  afterwards 

English  fleet,  and  he  caused  this  bulwark  of  the  the  great  Conde,  showed  hin^f  on  this  occa^ 

Calvintstic  faith  to  be  rased  to  the  ground.     He  sion :  he  triumptied  at  Rocroy  and  at  Fribourg; 

then  reduced  Rohan,  the  general  of  the  reformed  Turenne  was  victor  (1644)  at  Nordlingeo,  and 

army,  and  discovered,  it  is  said,  that  the  plan  of  took  Dunkirk ;  and  Condi6  was  again  victorious 

the  Protestants  was  to  found  a  federative  repub-  at  Lens.    This  war,  in  which  the  Swedes  were 

lie,  like  that  which  they  had  seen  so  prosperous  useful  allies,  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  West- 

in  Holland.    Had  thev  succeeded,  how  different  phalia  (A.  D.  1648),  which  arranged  the  Ge^ 

would  the  history  of  i«.urope  have  appeared  I  manic  body,  and  limited  tlie  imperial  poweT' 

We  are,  in  fact,  not  now  treating  of  the  reign  At  the  peace,  the  discontents  of  the  nobles 

of  Louis,  but  of  Richelieu,  before  whom  every  broke  out  against  cardinal  Matarine,  and,  united 

thing  bowed.      Roussillon  was  conquered  in  with  the  parliament,  they  began  the  association 

1628;  the  house  of  Austria  was  humbled,  and  called  La  Fronde,  while  the  people  sometimes 

severalwarswere  carried  on  against  the  Spaniards  supported  them,  and  opposca  the  two  magis- 

with  various  success :  Catalonia  was  given  up  to  trates  appointed    by  the    court.      There  was, 

France.  Thegeniusof  Richelieu  could  avail  itself  however,  hardly  any  fhing  interesting  to  them 

of  all  the  resources  of  policy ;  and  he  is  entitled  in  these  quarrels  of  a  few  ambitious  and  taibu- 

to  the  praise  of  gloriously  maintaining  the  rank  lent  men  :  bowed  down  under  the  yoke,  they 

of  France  among  the  nations  of  Europe.    There  gained   nothing  by  these  disputes ;  these  &c- 

is,  however,  something  sad  and  monotonous  in  tions  were  in  fact  the  clubs  of  despots,  who 

this  reign;  every  thing  in  it  bears  the  mark  of  laughed  and  jested  at  the  public  wrongs  while 

despotism.    Weak  attempts  were  made,  from  they  were  contending  for  power.    A  libertine 

time  to  time,  to  resist  its  progress,  but  they  were  prelate  was  seen  playing  the  part  of  Catiline, 

always  effectually  suppressed ;  even  the  noblest  and,  while  he  recited  his  strange  exploits,  be 

families  connected  with  them  did  not  escape,  rendered  civil  war  amusing.    At  lengtn  Cond^ 

The  marshal  Marillac  was  executed  in  1630 ;  the  discontented  with  the  court,  which  he  had  9l 

duke  of  Montmorency,  taken  in  arms,  and  con-  first  served,  forsook  it ;  and  though  Mazarine 

demned  by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  vns  had  him  arrested,  he  afWrwards  released  hiin. 

doomed  to  the  same  fate,  notwithstanding  he  Seeing  the  storm  growing  blacker,  this  great 

obtained  the  king*s  pardon,  in  1632;  and  his  man  at  first  left  France ;  but,  a  price  being  set  on 

estates  of   St.   Maur,   Ecouen,  and  Chantilly  his  head,  he  returned,  raised  7000  men,  and 

passed  to  the  house  of  Cond^,  as  national  do-  united    himself  with  the    Frondeurs  and  the 

mains.    Cinq  Mars  and  de  Thou  were  beheaded  Spaniards.    Mazarine  now  raised  a  force,  whidi 

in  1642,  for  having  conspired  against  the  cardi-  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Turenne,  and 

nal,  with  the  knowledge  even  of  the  king  him-  an  engagement  ensued  near  the  fauxbourg  of  St 

self,  who  was  weary  of  the  haughty  pomp  of  his  Anthony;  in  which  Cond6  was  victorious  after 

minister.    At  length  this  tyrannical  priest  died,  a  bloody  battle.    The  parliament  on  this  ap- 

Louis  XIII.  breathed   a  little,  and  then  died  pointed  the  irresolute  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans, 

also,  «as  if,'  say  our  French  authorities,  *Riche-  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.    Mazarine  retired 

lieu  had  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  the  tomb  V  from  court,  and  the  Fronde  having  no  longer 

The  aUolute    power  of  Charles  VII.   and  any  pretext  dispersed;  but  the  king  and  the 

Henry  IV.  at  least  preserved  the  elasticity  of  the  cardinal  soon  re-entered  Paris,  and  die  natiual 

French  character.    Rjchelieu,  like  Louis  XL,  result  of  tliis    parade  of  insurrection  was  to 

hambled  and  degraded  it;  under  him  France  render  their  power  more  absolute.    Cond^no* 
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rejoined  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  themes  of  flattery ;  he  was  said  to  be  the  model 
the  war  continned  for  a  long  time  between  him  of  all  that  was  handsome  and  magnificent,  and 
and  Turenne ;  it  was  terminated,  however,  at  the  unheard  of  splendor  of  Versailles,  in  which 
last,  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  France  re-  the  wealth  of  France  was  swallowed  up,  still 
tained  possession  of  Artois,  Roussillon,  and  intoxicates  the  people.  He  now  became  in- 
Alsace,  and  Louis  XIV.  married  (A.  D.  1659)  spired  with  the  desire  of  extirpating  heresy :  and 
the  in&nta  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain.  Mazarine  tne  Jesuits,  the  ladies,  the  poets,  and  orators 
died,  leaving  the  despotism  m  good  hands,  applauded  it.  Missionaries  were  sent  into  the 
Louis  declared,  that  he  wished  to  reign  in  his  Cevennes,  accompanied  by  dragoons,  who  mas- 
turn.  He  had  already  gone  into  the  parliament  sacred  the  Calvinists,  in  order  to  convert  them, 
in  his  hunting  dress,  his  boots,  and  his  whip  in  The  perpetual  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  the 
his  hand,  to  forbid  them  meddling  with  state  temples  demolished,  children  were  torn  from  their 
afBurs.  parents  to  be  made   Catholics,  and    800,000 

Louis  XIV.  formed  the  design  of  being  the  peaceable  Christians  compelled  to  carry  into 
most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe;  he  succeeded  strange  lands  their  industry  and  resentments, 
in  it  by  the  assistance  of  some  superior  men,  Indignant  Europe  at  last  entered  into  a  league 
whom  he  had  the  talent  of  disco'^ering.  Colbert  against  this  persecuting  despotism ;  of  which 
restored  the  finances,  encouraged  commerce  and  the  stadtholder,  the  prince  of  Orange,  became 
industry,  protected  the  sciences,  and  organised  the  soul  and  strength.  This  prince  having  been 
the  administration.  A  man  of  genius,  named  called  as  William  III.  to  the  throne  of  England^ 
Riquet,  devoted  his  fortune  and  his  life  to  the  and  the  parliament  having  driven  out  the  Stuarts, 
construction  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  A  Louis  offered  his  protection  to  the  dethroned 
marine  was  formed,  which  was  able  to  contend  king,  James  II.  A  terrible  war  broke  out ;  the 
with  those  of  Holland  and  England ;  the  king  palatinate  was  again  set  in  flames  by  order  of 
made  his  ambassadors  respected  abroad ;  and,  the  minister  Louvois :  Luxemboug  gained  vic- 
Philip  IV.  being  dead,  pretended  claims  were  tories  at  Fleunis,  Steinkerque,  and  Neawin,  over 
set  up  in  favor  of  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  king  William,  '  an  unsuccessful  soldier,  but  a 
in  order  to  declare  war  upon  Spain.  Flanders  man  of  great  ability,'  say  the  French  writers ; 
was  conquered  in  1668,  and  Franche  Comt^  in  and  the  philosophical  and  fortunate  general, 
three  weeks.  Holland,  England,  and  Sweden  Catinat,  triumphed  over  Savoy  at  Staffarae,  and 
united  as  mediating  powers ;  and,  by  the  treaty  Marseilles.  On  the  other  hand,  Tourville,  at 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  la  Comt^  was  restored,  but  first  superior  to  the  Anglo-IioUanders,  lost  four- 
Flanders  was  retained  by  this  fortunate  prince  teen  ships  of  the  line  at  la  Hogue ;  while  the 
and  fortified  by  Vauban.  privateer,  Duguay-Trouin,  ruined  the  commerce 

Louis,    however,    became    enraged    against  of  the  enemy.     Every  where  humanity  groaned 

Holland ;  he  must  necessarily  have  an  antipathy  under  useless  carnage.    The  peace  at  Ryswick 

to  a  republic  as  bold  as  it  was  proud.     He  was  finally  made    (1697)   through  weariness, 

raised  against  them  200,000  men ;  and,  after  Louis,  as  formerly,  did  not  sign  it  oflicially,  and 

having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  France  was  ruined.    Money  was  made  of  every 

England,   effected  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  thing ;  the  title  of  nobility,  hitherto  purchased 

(A.  D.  1672)  in  company  with  Cond^,  Turin,  by  fiefs  until  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  was  sold 

and  Luxembourg,  which  at  that  time  was  extolled  for  2000  crowns. 

as  a  great  military  exploit.     Holland  was  in-  The  king  of  Spain,  having  no  direct  heir,  stS- 

vaded,  and  the  king  proposed  the  most  ruinous  fered  himself  to  have  extorted  from  him,  af^ 

conditions  as  the  price  of  peace;  but  despair  much  hesitation  between  the  houses  of  France 

produced  exasperation ;  Ruyter,  who  had  risen  and  Austria,  a  will  in  favor  of  Louis's  grand-son, 

iProm  the  rank  of  a  cabin-boy  to  that  of  an  ad-  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  and  this  prince  accepted  the 

miral,  often  beat  the  English  and  French  fleets;  crown  of  that,  country,  knowing,  however,  that  he 

the  HollaDders  laid  their  country  under  water  to  exposed  himself  to  a  terrible  war.     When  Louie 

preserve  its  liberty,  and   Louis  evacuated  it.  sent  him  as  Philip  V.  into  Spain,  he  told  him  to 

A^arious  neighbours  of  this  imperious  despot  come  no  more  over  the  Pyrenees.   A  little  coun- 

now  took  arms  to  quell  his  pride ;  he  reconquer-  terfeit  abb^,  whom  the  proud  Louis  had  dis- 

ed  Franche-Comt^,  and  made  Turenne    bum  dained,  and  who  had  become  one  of  the  emperor's 

the  palatinate.    Cond^  gave  battle  to  the  stadt-  best  generals,  prince  Eugene,  obtained  great 

holder  of  Holland,  which  cost  the  lives  of  25,000  advantages  in  Savoy  over  old  Villeroi.    The 

men.     Duquesne  by  three  naval  victories  ren-  duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeus,   abandoned 

dered   the  French  flag    fonnidable ;   and   the  Louis,  notwithstanding  the  bands  which  united 

peace  of  Nimeguen  consolidated  the  conquests  him  to  the  Bourbons.    Marlborough  now  tri- 

of  the  French  arms.  umphed  (A.  D.  1703)  in  the  Low  Countries;  but 

After  this,  however,  the  stadtholder  attempted  Villars  also  defeated  the  imperialists  atHochstet, 

an  invasion  of  France,  and  the  marshal  of  Lux-  where  the  year  following  the  French  were  defeai- 

embourg  was  sent  to  repulse  him.    In  1681  ed  in  their  turn,  by  Eugene  and  Marlborough, 

Strasburg  was  taken.    The  king  sent  a  fleet  while  he  was  absent  The  English  took  Gibraltar 

about  the  same  time  to  bombaud  Algiers,  in  and  Barcelona ;  Vendome,  however,  the  worthy 

order  to  teach  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  grandson  of  Henry  IV.,  repulsed  Eugene  in  Italy, 

to  respect  the  French  commerce ;  he  afterwsurds  while  Mariborou^  gainea  the  decisive  victory  of 

bombarded  Genoa  for  having  assisted  Algiers.  Ramilies  over  Villeroi.    Fortune  then  changed 

He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power;  his  in  the  south;  the  French  army  was  beaten  a* 

person,  his  palaces,  his  exploits,  were  endless  Turin;  Toulon  was  besieged ;  the  arch-dake  wa» 
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crowned  at  Madrid,  and  Louis's  prot^g^,  Philip  its  palladium.  Under  Louis  XIV.  Racin*, 
v.,  was  on  the  point  of  losing  Spain,  if  Berwick  Boileau,  and  Moliere,  it  is  true,  corrected  th« 
had  not  gained  for  him  the  battle  of  Almanza.  public  taste  and  produced  some  masterpieces; 
Eugene  now  traversed  the  Netherlands,  went  but  without  Louis,  Comeille,  Pascal,  La  Foo- 
from  north  to  south,  and  south  to  north,  and  took  taine,  Fenelon,  and  La  Bruy^re,  would  have  reo- 
Lille,  in  conjunction  with  Marlborough.  Louis,  dered  France  illustrious;  reason  would  have  had 
on  this,  stooped  to  seek  a  peace ;  but  such  hard  more  free  instruments ;  genius,  delivered  from 
conditions  were  imposed  upon  him,  among  which  the  contemplation  of  the  great  king,  would  haTt 
was  tliat  he  should  set  aside  the  succession  of  his  aspired  to  conceptions  more  noble  because  moi? 
grandson,  that  he  preferred  continuing  the  war.  useful.  The  spirit  of  independence,  roused  by  th« 
After  many  efforts  of  heroic  constancy,  the  French  struggle  of  the  Fronde,  would  not  have  '^een  re- 
army,  commanded  by  Villars,  was  defeated  in  pressed ;  *the  examination  of  tlie  true  interests  of 
1710  at  Malplaquet,  where  the  loss  of  the  enemy  nations  would  not  have  been  retarded ;  and  the 
however  was  immense.  The  king  now  again  seventeenthcentury  would,  perhaps,  have  been  at 
humbled  himself,  but  his  offers  were  rejected,  once  the  age  of  reason  and  of  genius.  In  order 
Vendome  then  retrieved  his  affairs  in  Spain;  to  oppress  thought,  despotism  borrowed,  as  usual, 
Marlborough  retired  in  disgrace ;  a  truce  was  the  yoke  of  the  faith.  Bossuet  was  the  apostle  oi 
concluded  with  England;  and  Villars,  having  themonarchyof  Louis  XIV.  and  preached  his  id- 
surprised  Eugene  at  Denain,  obtained  one  of  fallibility.  Tiie  jansenists  were  persecuted  less  on 
those  splendid  victories  which  often  save  em-  account  of  the  doctrines  about  which  they  dis- 
pires.  puted,  than  because  they  thought  in  their  own 

A  respectable  historian  assures  us,  that  the  way,  and  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  church.  All 
allied  sovereigns  declared,  before  the  battle  of  France  must  think  like  the  king ;  from  this  arose 
Denain,  that  they  were  not  fighting  with  the  that  thick  varnish  of  hypocrisy  which  concealed 
nation  of  France,  but  with  its  head,  whose  the  corruption  of  manners.  The  Tartuffe,  sane- 
ambition  and  despotism  were  incompatible  with  tioned  by  the  court,  is  the  triumph  of  genius! 
the  peace  of  Europe.  They  demanded,  as  a  This  Louis  XIV.  moreover,  so  absolute,  ^ho 
conditionof  the  peace,  the  periodical  convocation  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  governed  by  his 
of  the  states-general  in  France.  Preparations  mistresses,  closed  his  reign  by  allowing  a  Jesuit 
were  making  at  court  to  retire  behind  ttie  Loire,  his  confessor,  to  share  his  power  with  him;  to- 
We  might  thus  think  we  were  reading  the  his-  gether  with  an  old  woman,  whom  he  had  married, 
tory  of  our  own  times,  as  it  has  been  observed  :  the  widow  Scarron,  the  governess  of  his  legiti 
and  can  it  be  true,  asks  a  modem  French  writer,  mate  bastards. 

that  but  for  the  victory  of  Denain,  the  represen-  The  great  grandson  of  Louis  XlV.  also  be- 

tative  government  would  have  been  estaolished  came  king  at  the  age  of  five  years.    The  parlia- 

in  France  a  century  sooner  ?  ment  violated  the  will  of  the  late  king,  and  named 

The  peace  of  Utrecht  was  the  consequence  of  his  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  absolute  regent 
this  victory.  Villars,  on  the  emperor  hesitating  He  was  a  very  witty  debauchee,  and  careless 
to  sign  it,  passed  towards  the  Khine>  repulsed  about  business.  The  monotonous  grandeur  of 
the  imperialists,  and  signed  with  Eugene  the  the  former  reign,  joined  to  its  reverses,  had,  at 
peace  of  Rastadt.  The  issue'  of  this  ruinous  length,  wearied  the  French ;  and,  delivered  from 
war  was  less  fatal  than  France  might  have  ex-  the  oppressive  constraint  which  ceremony  and 
pected :  the  most  humiliating  condition  was  the  intolerance  had  imposed  upon  manners,  they 
destruction  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk.  At  its  close,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  licentiousness  of 
the  death  of  the  dauphin,  and  of  his  son  the  a  foolish  joy,  and  rushed  into  an  opposite  ex- 
duke  of  Burgundy,  almost  at  the  same  time,  put  treme,  like  children  who  have  escaped  from  the 
a  finishing  stroke  to  the  misfortunes  of  Louis,  eye  of  a  severe  master.  During  the  war  against 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  having  Spain,  stirred  up  by  the  old  Italian  cur^  Albe- 
reigned  sixty-two  years ;  bequeathed  to  France  roni,  who  dreamed  of  some  day  overturning 
3,1 1 1,000,000  livres  of  debt,  and  been  the  means  Europe,  the  design  was  conceived  of  paying  the 
of  the  slaughter  of  more  than  1,000,000  of  men.  debts  of  Louis  aIV.,  and  an  adventurer  of  the 
Almost  deified,  while  alive,  he  died,  as  might  be  name  of  Law  arrived  from  Scotland  with  a  sys- 
expected,  forsaken,  and  the  people  insulted  his  tem  of  finance  which  was  eagerly  received, 
corpse.  Every  thing  was  paid  with  the  money  of  the 

The  seventeenth  century  has  been  called  the  dupes,  who  received,  instead  of  it,  paper  and 
age  of  Louis  XIV\,  because  this  prince  contributed  gigantic  hopes,  until  stock-jobbing  drove  the 
to  give  splendor  to  it  by  his  magnificence  and  nation  mad ;  the  rich  ruined  themselves,  and  the 
taste  for  a  certain  sort  ox  greatness.  But  what  poor  became  rich  and  noble.  Theabb^  Dubois, 
good  did  he  effect  for  France  or  Europe?  He  the  minister,  was  as  vile  as  his  master  was  corrupt: 
rendered  the  former  powerful,  but  a  slave; '  he  is  such  a  man  was,  characteristically  enough,  the 
the  cause,'  say  some  of  their  best  historians, '  of  sycophant  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  French  having  lost  their  national  spirit.'  By  The  regent  died  in  1723,  just  as  the  king 
constituting  himself  the  dispenser  of  glory,  as  entered  into  hb  majority,  and  the  duke  of  Bou^ 
well  as  of  fortune,  he  demoralised  the  nation  $  bon  was  appointed  minister.  He  sienalixed 
it  forgot  itself,  to  think  only  of  him;  and  when  himself  only  by  some  persecutions  of  the  Pro- 
he  uttered  that  saying, '  I  am  the  state,'  he  was  testants.  The  abb^  de  Fleuiy,  who  succeeded 
believed.  His  vain  splendor  gave  false  ideas  to  him,  was  a  very  moderate  and  prudent  man, 
the  nation,  which  is  but  too  much  inclined  to  about  seventy-three  years  old ;  he  possessed  the 
make  the  man  of  the  present  moment  its  idol  and  talent  of  quieting  and  conciliating  the  minds  of 
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tlie  people,    and   procured  a  long  peace  for  women,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 

France,  which  had  been  dbtarbed  by  the  ex-  in  the  orgies  of  the  Parc-au-cer&,  while  the  French 

pulsion  of   Stanislaus,  the  king  of   Brittany,  were  in  want  of  bread,  is  still  in  lively  recoUeo 

fother-in-law  to  Louis  XV.      Alliances  w^re  tion  throughout  France;   as  well  as  the  mean 

contracted ;  a  war  was  undertaken  against  the  em-  despotism  of  the  lettres  de  tschet,  and  their  at- 

peror,  allied  to  Peter  the  Great,  who  for  the  first  tenaant  oppressions.    But  why  should  we  be 

time  made  Russia  the  theme  of  conversation  in  delayed  by  this  base  spectacle  of  the  decrepitude 

Europe.    The  campaign  in  Italy  in   1734  was  of  arbitrary  power?    It  is  enough  that,  by  a  re- 

decisive ;  peace  was  signed   at  Vienna,    and  action,  it  has  produced  the  greatest  benefits.  The 

France  gained  Lorraine,  of  which  Stanislaus  had  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  therefore,  has  been  said  to 

the  sovereignly  only  for  his  life.  be  •that  to  which  France  owes  the  most;  it  made 

The  war  of  1740,  for  the  emperor's  succession,  the  people  think ;  it  fully  opened  their  eyes  to 

which  his  daughter,  the  illustrious  Maria  The-  the  evils  of  absolute  power ;  and  then  hastened 

resa  wished  to  preserve  entire,  was  less  success-  Ihe  epoch  of  national  manhood  and  deliverance, 

ful.     Several    French  armies   were  destroyed  Degraded  despotism  is  as  instructive  to  nations* 

without  fighting :  but  the  retreat  of  the  marshal  as  despotism,  surrounded  with  its  glory,  is  fiital 

from  Belle  Isle  into  Germany  has  been  much  to  them.    We  need  onlv  therefore  speak  of  the 

admired.    Frederic,  the  famous  king  of  Prussia,  ministry  of  Choiseul,  who  rendered  France  glo- 

now  began  to  exhibit  his  great  talents  as  a  poli-  nous  in  her  external  relations,  and  conquered 

tician  and  general ;  he  conquered  Silesia.    In  Corsica,  and  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who 

this  war  France  was  the  ally  of  Prussia  and  the  had  just  been  assassinating  a  king  of  Portugal, 

elector  of  Bavaria,  the  candidate  for  the  empire,  and  were  suspected  of  directiner  the  poniard 

She  had  to  contend  against  England,  Holland,  of  Damien  against  Louis  XV.    This  is  a  curious 

and   Piedmont     The  battle  of   Fontenay,  in  event  in  areign  in  which  fanaticism  sacrificed  the 

France,    was   gained  against  the   two  former  old  Galas  and -the  young  Labarre;  and  in  which 

powers  by  marshal  Saxe ;  Louis  XV.  being  pre-  Avignon  was  restored  to  the  philosophical  pope, 

sent  at  the  battle  in  which  his  (amily  fought  va-  Clement  XIV.,  as  a  recoinpense  for  abolishmg 

liantly.  Success  was  balanced  in  Italy,  and  Maria  the  Jesuits.    The  patriot  Chalotais  was  impri- 

Hieresa's  courageous  perseverance  was  crowned  soned  in  this  reign  for  making  use  of  the  parlia- 

(A.  D.  1748)  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  ment  of  Brittany  to  denounce  the  tyranny  of  an 

The  war  also  raged  at  sea :  some  French  mer-  extortionate  governor. 

chants  made  themselves  masters  of  Madras,  and  In  reviewing  the  march  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
their  trade  was  respected  in  the  Indies.  At  this  tury,  the  subject,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  male- 
time  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  assisted  by  France,  diction  of  the  partisans  of  ignorance,  fiinaticism, 
landed  in  Scotland,  but  failed  after  some  sun  and  passive  obedience,  and  extolled  on  the  other 
prising  exploits.  by  the  disciples  of  anarchy,  and  of  a  felse  philo- 

The  war  soon  be^an  again,  or  rather  the  hos-  sophy,  we  snail  allow  our  French  authorities,  as 

tilities  in  the  colonies  were  not  interrupted ;  an  we  have  frequently  done  in  this  paper,  to  speak 

English  expedition  was  despatched  thitner  with-  freely  on  French  topics.  Whatever  blame  may  be 

out  the  form  of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  attributed  to  the  corruption  of  the  regency,  it  is 

French  armies  were  at  first  successful  in  Canada  to  this  period  that  the  French  are  indebted  for 

and  in  Europe ;  Richelieu  took  Mahon ;  a  naval  the  emancipation  of  their  minds.    The  most 

battle  was  gained ;  D*Estrto  beat  the  English  popular  of  their  historians  say,  '  The  literary 

at  Hastembeck,  and  Hanover  was  conquered,  paradoxes  of  Lamotte  attested  at  least  some 

In  this  war  the  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was  independence  of  mind,  and  the  desire  of  opening 

overturned ;  the  strongest  alliances  were  formed,  up  new  paths  to  knowledge.  Forienelle  rendered 

France  united  with  Austria  against  Prussia ;  science  popular.  Montesquieu  took  a  bold  view 

Frederic  was  lost ;  Soubise  marched  against  him  of  the  manners,  faith,  and  laws  of  nations.  Vol- 

with  the  powerful  army  of  the  coalition ;  when  his  taire  carried  a  philosophic  spirit  into  literature ; 

army  met  with  a  defeat  as  complete  as  that  which  while  Massillon,  by  introducing  it  into  the  pul- 

fifty  years  afterwards  took  place  at  Jena.    The  pit,  rendered  in  a  moment  Christian  eloquence 

war  continued  until  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  the  interpreter  of  close  reasoning.    The  protes- 

deprived  France  of  all  its  American  possessions  tant  refugees  also,  Bayle  especially,  contributed 

except  New  Orleans.    The  alliance  then  con-  more  or  less  to  Uie  emancipation  of  thought ;' 

tracted  with  Spain,  under  the  name  of  the  fiimily  but  see  our  article  Baylf..  '  Frederic  of  Prussia, 

compact,  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  France,  who  was  not  a  philosopher,  but  merely  a  man 

Chatham  governed  England,  the  power  of  which  of  a  strong  mind,'  savs  M.  Bonet,  *  for  philosophy 

he  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  is  the  science  of  doing  good  to  mankind,'  sent 

To  finish  the  picture  of  this  reign,  we  must  for  Voltaire,  and  protected  aim  openly.     He 

mention  the  endless  religious  disputes  and  po-  formed  in  France  an  association  of  well-informed 

litical  intrigues  excited  by  the  bull  unigenitus,  if  not  very  sober  philosophers,  who  undertook 

which  assumed  the  infidUbility  of  the  pope ;  the  the   Encyclopaedia,  that  is  to  say,  the  graad 

persecution  renewed  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  go-  thouji^t  of  Bacon  submitted    to  alphabetical 

vemment  against  the  Jansenists  and  the  parlia-  arrangement.     AnoUier  society,  less  boasted  of, 

ment ;  and  the  ridiculous  miracles  with  which  the  rendered  perhaps  greater  services  to  humanity, 

latter  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves.    The  we  mean  the  economists,  who  have  not  been  suffici- 

dissolute  conduct  of  the  court  at  this  time,  in-  ently  valued,  because  they  had  rpcourse  to  ridi- 

deed,  and  the  scandal  of  the  private  life  of  the  cule.    Notwithstanding  their  dogmatic  tone,  the 

king,  who  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  abandoned  soaring  character  of  their  style,  and  their  too  ei* 
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clusm  inductions  from  principles  at  this  day  of  almost  the  ^ole  community.    We  shall  he 

disputed,  we  owe  them  some  gratitude  for  having  hold  the  revolution,  hurried  and  irritated,  passing 

directed  the  curious  enquiry  of  all  towards  the  iar  heyond  the  bounds  it  had  at  first  intended, 

examination  of   questions  of  public  interest,  and  returning  to  them  as  all  revolutions  do.  We 

Strange  systems  have  multiplied,  but  the  atten-  shall  he  astonished  at  the  recital  of  deplorable 

tion  has  been  generally  turned  to  the  useful ;  excesses,  which  critical  situations,  resentmeotSy 

the  causes  of  the  misery  of  the  people  have  been  and  mistrust,  do  not  sufficiently  palliate,  and 

enquired  into,  and  the  public  mind  has  been  which  are  not  compensated  by  a  few  sublime 

formed.   Adam  Smith,  and  the  Scotch,  have  ap-  actions.  We  shall  find  moments  of  delirium,  and 

plied  to  this  study  that  rectitude  of  mind  which  even  of  madness ;  schisms,  and  purifications  in 

they  have  manifested  in  philosophical  history,  parties,  when  they  possessed  power;   alliances 

The  Italians  distinguished  themselves  by  their  with  the  most  opposite  parties,  when  they  were 

sagacity  and  investigation,  but  the  French  econo-  not  in  power ;  opinions  bending  to  circumstan- 

mists  must  still  be  regarded,  say  the  French  ces;  weakness  rendered  hardy  by  fear;  egotism, 

writers,  as  the  forerunners  of  the  enlightened  bold  when  it  is  poor ;  timid  or  apostate,  when 

philanthropists,  at  this  day  spread  over  both  rich ;  in  fine,  we  shall  see  disinterestedness  and 

hemispheres.     Voltaire,  D'Alembert,   Diderot,  good  faith  often  the  dupes  of  avarice  and  hypo- 

Dudos,  Mably,  Condillac,  Marmontel,  and  Hel-  crisy.    *  The  new  nation  conceived  during  the 

Tetius,  certainlT  sapped  the  foundation  of  many  time  of  a  decUninff  despotism,  has  however  spent 

balefiil  prejudices,  which  obstructed  the  march  its  childhood  amidst  these  frightful  sorrows;  but 

of  thft  human  mind ;  Raynal  displayed  to  the  it  is  strong,  and  fiiH  of  hopes.    It  is  the  most 

new  world  an  immense  futurity  of  prosperity ;  substantial  result  of  the  revolution,  and  this  result 

and  Rousseau,  in  his  unnatural  way,  developed  will  last.'    May  the  prediction  be  verified,  we 

something  of  the  philosophy  of  the  heart  ana  of  add  most  cordially ! 

nature.  The  revolution  had  already  taken  place  in  the 

«             TTTT     m      ^            r»  public  mind,  when  Louis  XVI.  (1774)  ascended 

Section  VII.-The  French  Revolution.  ^  ^^^^^    N^^y^^  ^„  ^^^  y^^^  ^  ^,^ 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  commence  the  it  into  a  palpable  form.    The  king  could  accoro- 

history  of  the  Revolution  ;  its  true  preamble  has  plish  this  end  in  two  ways ;  either  by  assembling 

certainly  been  already  given  in  the  nistory  of  the  the  nation,  and  leaving  it  to  digest  the  particnlar 

entire  monarchy.     The  existence  of  a  nation  forms  of  a  constitution,  or  execute  it  himself,  by 

(observe  our  lively  neighbours)  may  be  com-  granting  the  nation  what  it  demanded.  He  began 

rid  to  the  life  of  man  :  he  is  bom,  he  grows,  to  take  this  last  course,  but  afterwards  abandoned 

prospers  or  meets  with  adversity ;  he  has  it,  because,  though  he  had  a  real  love  for  that 

his  ailments,  and  their  cures  and  relapses ;  and  which  is  good,  he  wanted  the  perseverance  iodis- 

he  dies  after  having  given  life  to  a  new  man.  pensable  for  doin|^  it.   He  called  to  the  ministry 

The  nation  of  the  old  regime  exists  no  longer,  a  Turgot  and  Malesherbes,  men  who  united  great 

new  nation  has  taken  its  place ;  it  is  of  impor-  talents  to  great  virtues.    The  former,  who  pro- 

tance  to  know  how  it  has  arisen,  and  for  that  fessed  the  principles  of  the  economists,  and  who 

purpose  to  take  as  copious  a  view  of  its  original  had  rendered  himself  fiunous  by  the  wisdom  and 

and  progressive  courses  as  possible.  popularity  of  his  administration  in  a  province. 

Strange  social  combinations,  established  by  came  with  the  desire  of  producing  those  reforms 
chance,  by  force,  or  by  error,  must  in  time,  it  has  which  public  opinion  claimed,  aud  of  which  the 
been  well  said,  be  subverted  by  law,  that  is,  king  acknowledged  the  necessity.  He  wished  to 
written  reason:  we  shall  not  decide  whether  this  abolish  the  services,  to  destroy  the  vestiges  of 
reason  is  absolute  or  relative ;  we  only  consider  feudalism,  to  suppress  the  monks,  recall  the  Pro- 
it  as  the  expression  of  the  ideas  and  wants  of  testants,  give  liberty  of  conscience,  fix  the  civil 
the  greatest  number.  The  general  interest,  the  interest  on  the  foundation  of  law,  &c. ;  in  fine, 
sharing,  as  much  as  possible  among  men,  of  the  he  wished  to  apply  the  theories  which  the  econo- 
advantages  of  the  social  state,  is  the  proper  ob-  mists  had  developed.  A  reformer  of  diis  sort 
ject  of  law.  Men  dispute  about  a  crowd  of  must  necessarily  draw  upon  himself  disgrace 
difiering  theories,  which,  however,  agree  in  this  fix>m  the  court,  and  all  the  privileged  orders, 
point ;  and  while  they  contend  respecting  the  Abuses  are  naturally  inimical  to  reformers.  An 
seat  of  sovereignty,  its  exercise,  and  its  attributes,  old  courtier  called  Maurepas  rallied  them,  and 
all  political  doctrines  and  systems  must  bow  be-  leagued  them  with  the  parliament,  recently 
fore  the  general  interest,  manifested  by  the  opinion  renewed.  A  storm  gathered  against  the  patriot 
of  the  greatest  number.  ministers,  and  the  yt^ung  king  sacrificed  them 

The  French  revolution,  according  to  the  re-  to  the  clamors  of   a  corrupted  court,  which 

spectable  writers  of  that  country,  is  the  application  turned  his  good  intentions  and  kind  manners  into 

of  this  idea ;  it  was  nothing  else  but  the  solemn  ridicule,  and  which  especially  feared  economy, 

manifestation  of  the  general  interest,  situations  Their  dismissal,  the  momentary  triumph  of  the 

and  antecedent  circumstances  giving  place  to  the  court,  disgusted  and  distressed  the  people.    The 

leign  of  opinion  and  law.    We  shall  see  this  scandals  of  prodigality  increased  more  than  ever, 

change  effected,  thev  observe,  in  the  midst  of  Maurepas,  however,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

terrible  outrages,  and,  notwithstanding  obstinate  finances  (die  chief  place  in  the  ministry,  since 

resistance,  we  shsill  see  it  consolidated  in  dangers,  here  the  disease  chiefly  lay)  Necker,  a  Genevese, 

and  plots,  in  passions,  and  errors,  and  crimes,  and  a  Calvinist,  which  was  at  least  a  concession 

The  interests  and  ambition,  of  a  few  will  for  a  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

long  time  be  injurious  to  the  interests  and  wants  At  this  time  the  memorable  war  broke  nu;  in 
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the  Eoglbh  colonies  of  America.  They  followed  stuuliiig  the  efforts  of  the  seat  of  justicey  which 
perhaps  the  course  of  nature,  in  separating  from  it  was  thought  would  cany  them  with  a  high 
their  mother  country,  and  the  desire  of  indepen-  hand.    The  better  to  intimidate  the  court,  the 
dence  was  the  real  cause,  though  a  miserable  tax  parliament  called  for   the  states-general,    and 
on  tea  became  the  ostensible  one.  When  a  revo-  thus  made  itself  popuUur ;  but  it  did  not  dream 
lution  is  to  take  place,  it  is  very  often  a  financial  that  it  was  signing  its  own  abdication.     Ba- 
question  that  determines  it :  we  shall  see  another  nished  from  Troyes,  where  it  had  become  wea- 
example  of  this  in  France.    The  cause  of  the  risome,  it  returned  to  Paris  with  the  intention 
American  insurgents  naturally  at  any  rate  excited  of  granting  the  ministry  a  loan  of  420,000,000, 
great  enthusiasm  in  France,  such  as  the  eigh-  and  then  suddenly  refused  it  to  the  king,  who 
teenth  century  had  made  it    'To  help  in  resist-  had  too  sharply  pressed  the  registration.    In 
ing  oppression,    to    found    a   republic,'  were  these  circumstances   it  was,  that  the  duke  of 
invitations  sufficiently  dazzlins  to  the  French  Orleans    began    to   show    that    opposition  in 
youth ;  and  even  among  the  nobility  philosophi-  consequence  of  which  he  was  banished, 
cal  and  liberal  principles  Were  imbibed.    The        In  order  to  humble  the  parliament,  the  minis- 
young  marquis  oe  la  Fayette  setting  off  the  first,  try  formed  the  plan  of  the  diyision  into  bailiwics, 
at  his  own  expense,  gave  the  signal  to  the  whole  and  the  creation  of  a  plenary  court,  composed 
nation.    He  was  the  fiist  volunteer  for  the  new  of  the  great  functionaries,  civil,  military,  and  ec- 
liberty.    Franklin,  who  was  the  patriarch  of  it,  desiastic,  which  was  appointed  to  accomplish 
hurri<^  away  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  with  the  the  registrations.    The  counsellor  d'Epremesnil 
thought  of  humbling  England;  and  this  wascer-  unveiled  the  secret  of  this  absurd  plan,  and  de- 
tainly  the  result  of  the  war.    The  French  fleet  nounced  it  to  his  colleagues,  when  the  pariiar 
appeared  witli  honor  on  all  the  seas ;  the  army  ment  protested  immediately  against  every  system 
worthily  seconded  general  Washington :  by  the  founded  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  : 
treaty  of  Paris  (1783)  the  independence  of  the  and  the  people  applauded  and  protected  the  m»- 
United  States  was  acknowledgea  in  Europe,  and  gistrates  against  the  armed  force,  wliich  had  vio- 
the  French,  who  returned  from  them,  gave  tiiose  Uted  their  precincts.     Tlie  financial  distress, 
flattering  accounts  of  the  new  republic,  which  however,  increasing,  the  king  recalled  Necker, 
induced  the  people  to  think  they  had  seen  a  who  was  the  popular  minister,  and  at  the  same 
nation  at  once  free  and  wise.  time  fixed  the  meeting  of  the  states-general  for 

Still  it  was  necessary  to  borrow,  in  order  to  1789.  The  dismissal  of  Brienne  was  celebrated 
support  this  war ;  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  at  Pkris  by  the  burning  of  a  little  man  in  a  mitre 
finances  increased.  Necker  unfolded  the  cause  before  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.  Blood  was  shed 
of  this  in  a  book  that  he  published,  as  well  as  several  times  on  this  occasion.  The  fermentation 
the  means  of  obviating  the  evil,  by  an  equali-  was  not  less  in  the  provinces.  The  parliament 
saftion  of  the  rates;  when  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Brittany  appeared  to  wish  to  begin  the  revo- 
attacked  this  plan  and  displaced  the  minister,  lution ;  while  the  states  of  Dauphiny  exhibited 
Calonne  came  forward  promising  confidently  to  the  three  orders  united  by  the  same  patriotism 
set  all  things  right.  He  spoke  of  economy  while  and  leagued  against  arbitrary  power, 
he  smiled  on  the  prodigality  of  the  court ;  he  Necker  commenced  by  repairing  the  faults  and 
had  resources  against  every  event,  systems  to  outrages  of  Brienne.  The  parliaments  were  re- 
iuit  evenr  circumstance.  But  the  nation  soon  newed ;  but  that  of  Paris  was  already  retiring 
perceived  that  he  was  a  mere  blunderer,  who  before  the  states-general.  According  to  his 
relied  on  loans,  as  a  contenienttax  imposed  upon  custom  of  allowing  legislative  consultations,  he 
futurity,  to  relieve  the  present  The  aflair  of  declared  that  the  deliberations  and  votes  of  the 
the  necklace,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  prince  de  orders  would  take  place,  as  in  1614.  But  the 
Aohan  (see  our  article  Antoinette),  then  fol-  old  antecedents  were  no  longer  seasonable,  and 
lowed,  and  still  farther  diminished  the  respect  the  patriots  demanded  that  the  third  state  should 
of  the  people  for  the  crown.  Calonne  wanted  at  least  be  equally  represented  with  the  two 
to  give  to  his  projects  the  support  and  assistance  other  orders.  A  multitude  of  writers  attempted 
of  an  appearance,  at  least,  of  public  opinion,  to  discuss  this  question,  and  in  Sieyes's  book  en- 
He  had  an  assembly  of  the  notables  convened,  titled,  What  is  the  thiid  order?  it  was  answered 
that  is  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  court  and  plainly — the  nation.  From  that  time  two  parties 
the  magistracy,  before  whom  he  laid  the  existing  were  very  clearly  distinguished.  The  aristocrats 
deficiency  of  140,000,000,  and  requested  money,  were  those  who  wished  to  preserve  the  exclusive 
He  addressed  himself  to  the  wrong  sort  of  men;  privileges,  and  resist  the  reformers;  they  were 
they  were  the  privileged;  they  exclaimed  against  weak,  and  had  only  the  court,  the  dignified 
it,  and  separated  af&r  havii^  overthrown  Ca-  clergy,  and  the  majority  of  die  nobles  for  their 
tonne;  the  assembly  of  notables,  over  which  partisans.  The  patriots  consisted  of  the  peasan- 
Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  presided,  try,  the  ifkdustrious  laborers,  the  citizens,  the 
contributed  much  tohisfidl.  Still  the  French  owe  inferior  clergy,  and  a  small  part  of  the  nobility. 
to  this  assembly  the  demanding  of  the  king  the  Monsieur,  and  a  multitude  of  young  officers  who 
edicts,  which  abolished  the  feudal  services  and  had  returned  from  America,  snowed  themselves 
created  provincial  assemblies,  such  as  Turgot  patriots  at  court.  Duport  was  at  the  head  of 
suggested.  those  in  parliament.    Necker  appealed  from  the 

Ajrchbishop  Brienne,  a  man  of  the  court,  decision  of  this  assembly  to  a  second  meeting  of 

brought  into  the  ministry  a  complete  incapacity  the  notables,  which   confirmed  it ;   Monsieur's 

for  business.     A  territorial  tax  and  one  upon  board  alone  supported  the  opinion  of  the  kin<^' 

timber  were  refected  by  the  parliament,  notwith-  in  favor  of  the  double  representation.     In  oppo- 
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tition  to  tbe  adTic«  of  the  notables,  the  king  de-  people  against  a  foreign  regiment,  the  umvenal  ay 
claredt  that  it  should  take  place,  but  with  sepa-  was  *  To  annsi'  The  mingled  soldiery  and  popu- 
late votes.  Then  the  election  was  contemplated,  lace  rushed  into  the  arsenals,  tbe  workshops,  and 
and  France  was  prepared  for  the  reyolution.  finally  (July  14)  to  the  Bastile,  in  whidi  despo- 

It  will  be  impossible  to  mention  all  the  local  tism  had  so  often  buried  its  victims,  carriea  it 
insurrections  and  partial  acts  of  violence  that  by  assault,  and  rased  it  to  the  foundations.  It 
took  place,  and  had  more  or  less  influence  on  is  however  to  be  observed  that  the  prisoneit  it- 
the  march  of  the  great  events  of  this  time ;  it  is  leased,  neither  in  their  niuiber,  nor  in  the  de* 
of  more  importance  that  we  should  observe  the  scription  of  their  cases,  justified  this  measure  of 
progress  of  the  great  parties.  With  the  meetings  open  revolt  against  all  existing  authority, 
of  the  bailiwics  for  the   elections  commenced       The  court,  stupified  with  astonishment,  now 

Eilittcal  clubs,  after  the  pattern  of  those  of  £ng-  ordered  the  dismissal  of  the  troops,  and  the  recall 
nd :  but  in  France  they  were  destined  to  be-  of  Necker.  Paris  nominated  Baifly,  v^  presided 
come  more  turbulent  At  that  time  they  were  at  the  tennis  court,  its  mayor,  and  La  Fayette 
peaceably  conducted,  and  the  speakers  asto-  became  commander  of  the  national  guards.  The 
nish&d  the  people  by  informing  them  of  their  king  came  to  Paris  from  Versailles,  and  received 
rights ;  but  toey  did  not  excite  them  to  obtain  from  Bailly  the  tri-colored  cockade,  the  mark  of 
them  by  murder.  his  union  with  the  people,  who  sainted  bim  wiffa 

Some  of  the  elections  were  tempestuous ;  the  sincere  acclamations.  At  that  time,  perhaps,  the 
nobility  of  Brittany  refiised  to  send  deputies;  revolution  was  completed;  but  emigration  coaw 
that  of  Provence  excluded  from  the  election  of  menced,  and  the  public  agitation  continued. 
the  three  states  one  of  their  members,  as  a  pas-  While  the  assembly  was  discussing  the  *  Decla- 
fionate  and  violent  orator ;  a  politician  of  lofty  ration  of  the  rights  of  man,'  which  was  to  be  the 
and  prompt  measures ;  a  man  of  a  clever  and  basis  of  the  constitutional  edifice,  the  fenatics  of 
active  conduct ;  ambitious,  because  he  was  cor-  liberty  assassinated  various  individuals,  and  let 
rupt ;  and  an  implacable  enemy  of  arbitrary  fire  to  the  chatedux.  Robbery  succeeded  to  con- 
power,  because  he  had  been  in  the  Bastile :  fiision.  Tbe  clergy  and  nobility  consented  to 
ituM  was  Mirabeau.  The  constituents  sent  back  give  up  their  privileges  for  the  public  peace,  ud 
to  their  mandtoaries  some  papers  in  which  their  in  one  memorable  night  (Aug.  4)  erery  vestige 
wishes  were  expressed.  These  sheet^  contained  of  feudalism  was  annihilated  by  the  voice  of  the 
the  voice  of  the  people ;  they  fully  admitted  that  deputed  nobles  and  prelates.  Their  constituents 
the  nation  needed  a  revolution;  and  the  three  were  far  firom  subscribing  to  this  act  of  disinter- 
orders  now  agreed  to  demand  the  reforms  that  estedness,  wrested  from  them  in  a  moment  of 
the  general  interest  required.  The  court  assem-  fear  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  discontent  of  these 
bled  the  states  at  Versailles,  thinking  the  more  orders  united  with  tiie  menaces  of  foreign  troops 
easily  to  influence  their  proceedings.  At  the  to  increase  the  exasperation  of  tbe  people :  efvrj 
ceremony  of  installation  the  tiers  etat,  in  a  mo-  where  they  were  ready  to  run  to  arms.  The  king 
dest  nit  of  black,  received  from  the  etiquette  of  and  queen  vacillated  towards  each  party  hy 
the  court  all  the  pitiful  mortifications  mt  could  turns.  Now  they  seemed  by  their  presence  to 
be  inflicted.  Bat  the  people  perceived  it,  and  approve  of  the  counter-revolutionary  vows  uttered 
cried  out,  live  the  states ;  while  the  order  in  at  a  banquet  by  the  body  guards  and  tbe  officers 
question  kept  silence,  *  thinking  of  the  time,  of  the  ar.ny ;  again  they  would  hold  intemem 
when  they  snould  raise  their  heads.'  (esp^ially  the  queen)  with  known  aristocrats; 

Neither  the  clergy  nor  the  nobility  attended  ana  evidently  acted  on  die  mere  intimidatioo  of  (he 
at  the  hall  of  the  sittings  for  the  verifying  of  the  moment  A  want  of  bread  was  experienced  at 
powers.  The  urgent  representations  of  the  states  Paris,  when  an  immense  crowd  went  to  VersaiiH 
to  avoid  a  schism  having  been  rejected,  they  con-  and  though  restrained  by  the  national  guards 
stituted  themselves  a  National  Assembly,  and  de-  who  ran  to  the  assistance  of  the  aueen  when  tbe 
dared  every  other  kind  of  representation  illegal,  furioils  wretches,  who  had  forced  the  palace,  weie 
This  vigorous  measure  overawed  the  court,  which  about  to  sacrifice  her,  they  proclaimed  aloud 
prepared  some  half  concessions  for  the  royal  their  determination  to  bring  tne  king  to  PariSi 
sitting,  and  brought  troops  into  the  hall,  in  order  together  with  the  assembly ;  which  they  accom- 
to  support  them.  When  the  king,  at  his  sitting,  plished.  Many  of  the  members  belonging  to  th« 
ordered  the  states  to  separate  into  three  cham-  nobility  now  separated  from  the  latter, 
bers,  the  states  remained,  declaring  the  inviola-  At  this  time  was  formed  the  famous  Jacobin 
bili^  of  the  representatives ;  Mirabeau  declared  Club,  an  illegal  and  violent  power,  >vhich  raised 
that  they  would  yield  only  to  the  force  of  bayo-  itself  at  the  side  of  the  national  representatior^r 
nets.  From  this  time  the  people  assumed  a  real  in  order  soon  after  to  crush  it.  At  6rst  it  coo- 
sovereignty,  and  though  a  part  only  of  the  nobility  sisted  of  a  few  well-disposed  deputies  and 
and  the  majority  ofthe  clergy  united  themselves  to  patriots;  but  every  thing  was  lost  when  the 
the  great  body  at  first,  the  rest  severally  joined  it,  in  leaders  made  themselves  the  distributers  of  pop^' 
deference  to  the  king  and  to  the  necessity  of  the  larity.  This  focus  united  in  itself  that  violent 
case.  Still  were  the  privileged  orders  strong  excitement  which  was  perhaps  necessary  ^  ^'^ 
enough  to  disturb  if  not  to  resist  the  stream  of  defence  of  the  new  system  against  attacks  boui 
events:  they  conspired,  and  20,000  men  surroun-  from  without  and  within.  But  the  frequent 
ded  Paris.  At  this  juncture  M.  Necker  was  once  insurrections  began  to  brutalise  the  manneis  oj 
more  sent  away.  The  assembly  in  vain  demanded  the  people,  and  the  assembly  decreed  ms'^^ 
the  dismissal  of  the  troops :  the  tumult  was  at  its  law  to  stop  their  excesses.  The  liberty  o(  ^ 
aeight,  and  the  French  guards,  uniting  with  the    press  and  of  religious  opinions  was,  at  the  »^ 
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tiflM  decreed  I  Some  real  Bervices,  however,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  moment ;  and* 
were  performed  by  the  National  .Ajtsembly.—  republicanism  prerailingr  in  it,  a  consultation 
France  was  divided  into  departments ;  the  titles  was  soon  held  about  the  abolition  of  the  mon- 
of  the  nobility  were  abolished;  the  wealth  of  archy.  In  Ihe  mean  time  the  princes  were  wait- 
the  clergy,  who  poraessed  a  fifth  of  the  territory  ing  at  Coblentz  for  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
of  France,  was,  notwithstanding  dieir  outcries,  the  former  state  of  things  into  France.  The  em- 
declared  national  properW,  and  appropriated  as  peror  and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  just  entered 
a  pledge  for  the  issue  of  the  assignats ;  while  the  mto  a  coalition  against  it.  The  kings  in  alliance 
army  was  purified  of  aristocratic  privileges,  and  with  them  thought  perhaps  of  sharing  this  fine 
boy-officers.    The  oppositions  and  protestations  country  among  them. 

of  the  parliament  and  the  emigration,  however.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the 
increased.  At  last  the  idea  of  a  great  patriotic  constituent  assembly,  the  mere  enumeration  of  its 
festival  was  conceived,  in  order  to  effect  a  general  labors  will  astonish  posterity.  It  directed  its 
reconciliation.  The  14th  of  July,  1790,  the  attention  to  the  foundations  of  things ;  it  organ- 
anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  was  ised  the  national  guard,  and  constituted  the  army 
chosen  for  this  confederation,  and  100,000  depu-  of  the  line  according  to  the  strictest  principles  of 
ties  of  the  people,  of  the  army,  and  the  national  liberty :  it  practically  applied  the  principle  of  the 
guards  assembled  at  the  Champ-de-Mars,  to  separation  of  the  authorities ;  instituted  a  real 
swear  fidelity  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  king,  jury  and  justices  of  the  peace;  made  rural,  mu- 
who  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them.  Never  had  nicipal,  and  penal  laws ;  freed  industry  from 
there  neen  a  more  solemn  compact,  or  gpreater  monopolyandtheyokeof  the  masters;  gave  back 
enthusiasm  manifested  ;  all  hearts  were  intozir>  to  society  myriads  of  monks  who  were  of  no  pre- 
cated  with  hope,  and  the  whole  people  appeared  vious  use  to  it ;  restored  the  property  of  the 
(alas !  what  a  mere  appearance  1 )  like  a  nation  church  to  the  circulation,  to  agriculture,  and  to 
of  brothers.  The  aristocracy,  who  took  no  part  the  exchequer;  suppressed  burdensome  taxes, 
in  this  national  emotion,  turned  it  into  ridicule,  entries,  and  exemptions  (those  rattles  of  vanity 
Amidst  all  the  patriotic  donations  the  embarrass-  which  become  strong  instruments  to  degrade  and 
ment  of  the  finances  increased,  and  Necker,  whose  corrupt  men) ;  and,  above  all,  regulated  public 
too  great  confidence  in  himself  had  fettered  his  instruction,  and  placed  it  on  a  basis  whicn  sub- 
designs,  now  finally  retired.  Some  clubs  of  aris-  sequent  changes  have  not  been  able  to  destroy, 
tocrats  were  formed,  and  a  camp  of  the  enemies  'Little  remains  to  us  of  the  good  that  it  did,'  ob- 
of  the  revolution  appeared  at  Jal^s.  serves  a  modem  historian  of  this  era,  *  but  we 

Insurrections  among  the  people,  the  army,  and  owe  it  not  the  less  gratitude  on  that  account.' 
navy,  now  extended :  .the  constitutional  monar-  In  the  constituent  assembly  the  aristocratic 
chy  lost  its  defender,  Mirabeau,  who  received  opposition  was  very  feeble :  Maury,  Cazales,  and 
the  honors  of  the  Pantheon ;  when  on  a  sudden  Epremesnil  in  vain  rendered  it  remarkable  by 
it  was  reported  that  the  king,  yielding  to  the  their  eloquence.  The  royalists,  Mounier,  Cler- 
suggestions  of  his  court,  had  escaped,  but  had  mont-Tonnere,  and  Lally  Tollendal,  who  wished 
been  stopped  at  Varennes,  on  his  way  into  for  the  two  English  houses,  could  scarcely  find 
Germany^  The  design  of  this  emigration  ap-  any  support ;  neither  could  the  republicans  Pe- 
peared  very  suspicious  to  the  people :  to  every  tion,  Buzot,  and  Robespierre.  Tnat  imposing 
reflecting  mind,  out  of  France,  it  was  obviously  majority,  in  which  were  Rabaut  St.  Etienne, 
the  retreat  of  worn-out  patience  and  frustrated  Chapelier,  Montmorency,  Noailles,  Volney, 
hope.  The  unhappy  prince  re-entered  Paris  in  Sieyes,  the  originator  of  projects,  the  profound 
the  midst  of  a  silent  population :  and  the  assem-  Duport,  the  Jansenist  Camus,  the  judicious 
bly  suspended  him  from  his  functions  until  they  Bamave,  the  lawyer  Thonret,  the  skilful  Lameth, 
could  nnish  the  constitution,  and  offer  it  to  him  and  so  many  other  celebrated  men,  among  whom 
for  his  acceptance.  This  however  was  only  a  was  the  great  Mirabeau,  stood  steadfest.  The  le- 
lardy  formality;  the  words  forfeiture  and  repub-  gislative  assembly  was  divided  into  three  parts : 
lie  had  been  pronounced,  and  all  their  supposed  the  moderate  republicans,  of  whom  may  be  men- 
consequences  contemplated,  and  they  met  with  a  tinned  the  eloquent  Vergniaud,  the  virtuous  Con- 
multitude  of  echoes  among  a  people  whom  every  dorcet,  Brissot,  and  Guadet,  the  logician  Gen- 
thing  conspired  to  sour  or  imtate.  A  republican  sonne,  and  those  who  were  called  the  Girondists 
insurrection,  against  the  constitution,  took  place  (because  the  deputation  from  the  Gironde  were 
In  the  Champ-de-Mars,  and  was  only  suppressed  the  •most  distinguished  of  then?),  the  Cordeliers, 
by  the  martial  measures  of  La  Fayette  and  who  suffered  Danton  to  direct  their  club,  Camille 
Bailly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  side  of  the  Desmoulines,  Fabre  d*£glantine,  and  the  con- 
assembly,  that  is,  the  partisans  of  privileges,  de-  stitutional  royalists,  who  were  very  feeble  against 
claimed  against  a  constitution  which  gave  the  enemies"Supported  by  popular  opinion.  At  first 
king  only  the  title  of  Hereditary  Representative  the  majority  assumed  the  attitude  of  hostility  to 
of  the  nation.  The  acceptance  of  tne  constitu-  the  royal  power,  both  by  restraining  it  and  by 
tion,  however,  gave  the  people  another  festival ;  failinjg  in  the  respect  due  to  its  functions.  The 
but  fears  of  all  kinds  now  occupied  the  minds  of  king  made  some  resistance,  by  opposing  to  some 
men.  decrees,  that  were  offered  to  him  for  his  sanction. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  constitution,  the  his  veto,  the  right  of  which  the  constitution  gave 

constituent  assembly  gave  place  to  a  new  meet-  him.     But  this  right  was  illusory,  and  without 

ing  of  representatives,  and  committed  the  ftiult  sufficient  strength  to  secure  respect 
of  excluding  from  it  its  own  most  valuable  mem-       The  Girondist  Petion  was  now  elected  mayor 

bers      The  legislative  assembly   was  elected  of  Paris,  and  procured  a  decree  for  the  closing 
Vol.  IX.  -  a  P 
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of  the  club  of  royalisU  called  Feuillans.  The  his  deposition;  when  a  scene  of  anngnlude* 
property  of  the  emigrants  was  sequestrated,  and  scription  took  place  in  the  assembly:  awomaa 
a  new  oath  was  required  of  the  priests.  Some  had  made  an  appeal  to  concord  fiom  the  p^ 
unpopular  ministers  increased  unhappily  the  leiy,  and  painted,  in  avery  lively  manner,  the 
distrust  of  the  royal  power,  and,  at  the  moment  evils  of  anarchy ;  on  which  a  deputy  seized  the 
when  the  assignats  were  depreciated  at  home,  in-  opportunity  of  proposing  to  his  colleagues  to 
formation  was  received,  from  St.  Domingo,  that  rally  round  the  constitution;  that  the  one  party 
the  disturbances  which  had  taken  place  between  should  renounce  every  aiter-thought  of  a  lepal^ 
the  whites  and  the  men  of  color,  m  the  time  of  lie,  and  the  other  should  give  up  the  projected 
the  constituent  assembly,  had  become  much  an  aristocratic  chamber:  at  once  all  present  a^ 
more  serious  since  the  blacks  had  taken  part  ia  peared  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  ■ 
them.  News  also  arrived  of  massacres  in  differ-  they  mingled  with  each  other;  they  ran  to  mot 
ent  cities  of  the  kinedom,  especially  at  Avignon,  brace  those  on  the  opposite  benches.  A  momen' 
v?here  one  party  desirtKl  uniouj  with  France,  after  they  resumed  their  resentment  and  the*/ 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  constituent  assem-  opposition.  This  proceeding  was  truly  ridi- 
bly ;  while  the  other  wished  to  remain  under  the  culous,  too  truly  French  (speaking  of  what 
government  of  the  pope.  Terrible  reprisals  were  Frenchmen  had  becme  publicly  at  this  time) 
made  upon  this  party  in  the  massacre  of  the  because  it  could  not  be  sincere. 
Glacier  (1792),  but  the  assassins  were  pardoned.  The  catastrophe  of  this  tragi-comedy  was  now 
The  emigrant  princes  were  now  denounced  at  approaching ;  it  was  decided  by  a  declaration 
the  bar  of  the  assembly ;  and  war  was  evidently  that  tlie  country  was  in  danger;  and,  when  the 
coming  on.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  agi-  annual  confederation  of  the  14th  of  July  wis 
tation  the  king  was  without  any  adequate  sup-    held,  the  cry  was  *  Petion,  or  death;'  for  the  par- 

S)rt.  He  appeared  to  turn  to  the  side  of  the  ties  always  attached  themselves  to  some  man  in 
trondists,  and  took  a  ministry  of  their  choice :  voffue.  On  certain  marshalled  confederates,  whc 
among  whom  were  Roland,  whose  wife  is  so  ce-  had  made  proof  of  their  energy  in  the  sooth,  ar- 
lebrated  for  her  republican  virtues,  her  writings,  riving  in  raris,  the  leaders  of"^  the  Jacobin  club 
and  her  death,  and  Dumouriez,  afterwards  so  sue-  resolved  on  an  open  attack  upon  the  authorities; 
cessful  as  a  general.  It  was  Uie  latter  who  per-  the  reftisal  of  the  assembly  to  encooxage  thei: 
suaded  the  king  to  come  into  the  assembly  an^  animosity  against  La  Fayette  still  further  ezas- 
declare  war  against  Austria.  Derated  them.    At  length  the  enemy  invaded  the 

But  the  assembly  was  disposed  to  undertake  a  frontiers;  the  insolent  manifesto  of  the  duke  of 
still  more  important  contest  at  home;  it  conti-  Brunswick  irritated  and  distressed  the  people; 
nued  to  contend  with  the  king,  who  at  once  and  Petion  instituted  in  the  sections  a  dehbcia- 
thwarted  the  measures  of  his  new  ministers  and  tion  about  deposing  the  king.  On  the  9th  of 
corresponded  with  the  princes.  They  began  August  the  insurrection,  that  was  in  prepaxatioD, 
writh  depriving  him  of  the  means  of  defence  and  was  denounced  to  the  assembly  on  the  part  of 
attack,  by  disbanding  his  constitutional  guard ;  the  department,  which  was  composed  of  const]- 
and  decreed  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  20,000  tutional  nobles,  such  as  the  virtuous  La  Roche* 
men  near  Paris.  It  was  evident,  they  wished  foucault-Liancourt.  A  frightful  tumult  took 
either  to  dethrone  the  king,  or  to  induce  him,  by  place  in  the  hall,  where  poniards  were  brandisb- 
dint  of  mortifications,  to  abdicate.  This  unfor^  ed :  as  the  night  advanced,  the  tocsin  sounded 
tunate  monarch,  who  adopted  through  uncer-  when  the  Swiss  guards,  some  ex-nobles,  and  vo- 
tainty,  hasty  and  unseasonable  measures,  and  lunteers  of  the  national  or  disbanded  guard  le- 
who  was  obstinate  only  through  bad  advice,  dis-  paired  to  the  palace  to  defend  the  king.  He  now 
missed  his  ministry.  Immediately  the  rabble  of  condescended  to  accept  the  proposition  made  to 
Paris  rose;  and, passing  the  assembly  with  sym-  him  by  Roederer,  the  chief  attorney  of  tfaede- 
bols  grotesquely  nideous,  went  to  the  Thuilleries  partment,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  midst  of  the 
to  insist  upon  placing  the  red  bonnet  on  the  head  assembly,  after  enlarging  Petion,  who  had  been 
of  the  kine.  The  Girondists  and  Petion  were  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  palace.  The  insu^ 
accused  of  aiding  this  indecent  and  seditious  rection,  however,  proceeded.  The  Jacobin  dnb 
conduct;  they,  at  leasts  had  suffered  it;  but  when  had  installed  in  the  commune  a  municipality 
the  latter  was  suspended  from  his  authority,  by  devoted  to  Danton;  confusion  reigned  in  the 
the  king,  he  was  restored  by  the  assembly.  palace,  until  the   Marseillais,  who  formed  the 

Suddenly  La  Fayette  appeared  at  the  bar  of  advanced  guard  of  the  mob,  though  at  first  re- 
the  ^assembly,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  to  pulsed  by  the  brave  Swiss,  returned  with  fury  to 
demand  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  the  the  charge ;  and  their  cannon,  aided  by  a  multi- 
closing  of  the  Jacobin  club;  a  step  which,  though  tude  armed  in  haste,  overturned  the  ancient 
it  astonished  the  demagogues  of  the  day  by  its    throne  of  France. 

boldness,  effected  nothing ;  it  was  supported  by  The  assembly,  in  confusion,  prononnced  the 
no  authority  present,  and  even  the  terrified  court  deposition  of  the  king,  and  removed  hira  to  the 
yielded  it  no  sanction.  The  king  had  an  insur-  Temple  with  his  family;  while  the  statues  of  all 
mountable  dislike  to  receiving  any  constitutional  tha  kings,  even  that  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  in- 
assistance.  He  wasnow  evidently  and  naturally,  signia  of  royalty,  were  trampled  under  foot  bjr 
may  it  not  be  said,  looking  for  protection  from  the  mob.  An  extraordinary  tribunal,  overwbich 
without.  Three  places  that  had  been  taken  by  Danton,  the  minister  of  justice  presided,  sheo 
general  Luckner  nad  been  just  retaken  by  the  torrents  of  blood.  The  first  days  of  September 
enemy;  on  this,  the  animosity  against  the  >ing  were  signalised  by  the  massacre  of  several  thoa- 
aeemed  redoubled^  and  the  Jacobins  deman  led    sands  of  citizens,  with  whom  the  prisons  weie 
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crowded;  an^  those  detained  by  the  high  court  not   having   followed   his    patriotic   counsels, 

instituted  at  Orieans,  for  crimes  against  the  Vergniaud  also  made  some  efforts ;  but  a  mob  of 

state,  were  assassinated.  furies,  male  and  female,  surrounded  the  hall  of 

While  the  French  were  thus  murdering  one  the  convention,  and  threatened  the  judges ;  while 

another,  they  resisted  invasion  with  astonishing  the  Mountain  dictated  the  sentence.    The  guilt 

devotion  and  firmness :  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  almost  unani- 

had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Cham-  mously  voted ;  one-third  of  the  assembly  how- 

paene,  was  checked  in  his  march  by  Dumouries,  ever  wished  for  an  smpeal  to  the  sanction  of  the 

and  beaten  by  Kellerman :  300,000  men  rushed,  people :  387  voted  for  his  death,  almost  all  of 

at  the  call  of  their  country,  to  the  frontiers,  with  them  without  any  condition;    334  demanded 

un  enthusiasm    which  only  belonged    to  this  either  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  death,  with 

])eriod,  and  in  what  may  be  called  the  very  fimati-  a  formal  reprieve.    The  Girondists  attempted  in 

cism  of  liberty.  vain,  by  returning  to  the  question  of  reprieve,  to 

It  is  impossible  to  read  tranquilly  the  history  annul  a  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  so 

of  these  times.    In  all  Actions  there  are  a  few  small  a  majority.    Louis  however  was  led  to 

leaders;  the  immense  troop  that  follows  consists  death  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793 :  the  crime 

of  dupes,  people  of  integrity,  in  many  instances,  for  which  he  suffered  being  the  possession  of  those 

^  ho  are  perpetrators  of  mischief,  with  the  inten-  ideas  of  royalty  m  which  all  the  kings  of  France 

tiou  of  obing  good.    In  these  dreadful  times  a  had  been  educated  (so  say  even  the  apologists  of 

roan  did  not  wdk,  he  was  dragged  along;  it  was  the  revolution  now)^and  wishing  to  preserve  the 

a  terrible  sea,  in  which  you  must  follow  the  cur-  power  which  he  inherited.    Two  good  and  up« 

rents,  or  be  broken  to  pieces,  says  an  eloquent  right  men,  observes  M.  Bodin,  Charles  I.  anu 

French  historian.    *  Faults  were  committed  on  Louis  XVI.,  have  perished  on  the  scaffold,  but 

both  sides;  but  we  must  especially  execrate  two  their  families  have  re-ascended  the  throne.    The 

things :    despotum  exercised  in  the  name  of  Tarquins  were  banished  from  Rome,  and  nevei 

liberty,  and  the  shedding  of  blood  for  political  more  appeared  there*. 

causes,  without  the  necessity  of  legitimate  and       The  death  of  the  queen  soon  followed :  the 

immediate  defence.'  absurd  and  in&mous  charges  brought  against  her 

The  legislative  assembly  had  summoned  a  astonished  all  Europe;  see  our  article  Antoi- 

coovention,  which  on  the  31st  of  September  vette.  La  Vendue  rose,  and  the  continent  as  wdl 

began  its  operations  by  abolishing  royalty,  and  as  England  armed  in  hostilit}r  to  ^e  convention, 

proclaiming  the  republic.    It  immediately  as-  whom  nothing  seemed  to  intimidate.    Fourteen 

sumed  to  itself  thg  whole  power,  even  the  judici-  armies,  withoul  experience,  and  merely  with  the 

ary;  for  it  proceeded  to  judge  Louis  XVI.,  aid  of  paper-money,  were  set  in  motion.    Cus- 

wnom  only  part  of  its  members  had  accused.  The  tine  took  Mentz ;  Montesquieu  invaded  Savoy ; 

enemy  was  at  the  gates,  however;  anarchy  and  Lille  repulsed  the  Austriars,  who  bombarded  it; 

treason  existed  in  the  interior;  to  proceed,  a  and  Dumouriez  making  a  descent  upon  Belgium, 

species  of  dictatorship,  the  French  say  a  despot-  which  since  1789  had  been  in  a  ferment,  and 

ism,  was  necessary.    This  monstrous  despotism  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  Austria,  carried  the 

had  a  thousand  beads,  and  three  principal  direct-  redoubts  of  Jemappes  with  the  bayonet,  now 

ing  powers:  the  convention,  the  jacobin  club,  substituted  for  the  old  French  tactics.     Th 

and  the  commune  of  Paris ;  the  two  last  were  the  generals  had  only  to  sound  the  Marseillais  hymn, 

most  real,  and  certainly  the  most  illegal.    The  and  the  citizen  soldiers  saw  in  the  republic  a 

assembly  was  shared  between  the  Girondists  and  futurity  of  peace  and  prosperity,  although  the 

the  Jacobins,  when  the  struggle  finally  com-  roots  of  what  was  callea  the  tree  of  libeil^  had 

menoed.    The  former  possess^  fine  talents;  the  been  bedewed  with  blood.    A  descendant  of 

latter  derived  their  strength  from  the  club  and  Turenne  was  honored  with  the  title  of  the  first 

the  commune.    The  execrable  Marat,  and  the  grenadier  in  France ;  a  Biron  marched  against 

horrible  Hebert  assisted  these,  by  rousing  the  the  royalists  in  La  Vendue.    The  young  Orleans 

passions  of  the  people  with  the  bait  of  an  impos-  fought  for  national  independence,  while  his  father, 

sible  equality,  until  they  drew  the  Marseillais  under  the  name  of  ^alit^,  passed   from  the 

into  their  party :  and  a  man  who,  luder  the  calm  Mountain,  where  he  sat,  to  the  scaffold, 
external  show  of  moderation  and  patriotism,  con-       But  the  Mountain  men  still  meditated  venge- 

cealed  a  cruel  fanaticism ;  a  man,  whose  wicked-  ance  on  the  Girondists  for  their  superiority,  their 

ness  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  bis  envy,  constant  opposition  to  their  barbarous  atrocities, 

Robespierre,  conceived  the  design  of  elevating  their  denunciations  of  Marat  for  his  demand  of 

himself  on  the  ruins  of  the  state.  In  vain  did  the  60,000  heads,  and  their  causing  the  arrest  of 

courageous  Louvet  attack  him ;  the  hypocrite  of  Hebert.     After  an  attempt  at  assassination,  th^ 

citizenship  meditated   a  terrible  vengeanpe,  in  Mountain  ordered  an  insurrection.  Ahiredmulti- 

which  all  France  was  doomed  to  suffer.  tude  went  on  the  31st  of  May,  to  dictate  to  the 

The  Mountain,  or  the  Jacobins  (so  called  from  representation,  and  on  the  2d.  of  the  next  month 

their  sitting  on  the  high  seats  of  the  amphitheatre  demanded  twenty-two    heads,  that   had   been 

of  the  hall  of  the  convention)  from  the  first  pointed  out  to  it  among  the  Girondists!    The 

thought  of  sacrificing  Louis  as  a  victim  to  the  proscribed  all  perished  with  the  exception  of  one 

consolidation  of  the.  republic.    The  Girondists  who  survived  the  entire  revolution,  tne  virtuous 

wished,  they  say,  to  save  him ;  but  several  of  Laneuinais.    This  first  attack  on  the  inviolability 

them    condemned    him.     The  virtuous  Male-  of  ue  representation  became  a  fatal  example, 

sherbes  in  vain  exerted  the  eloquence  of  friend-  Charlotte  Corday  now  devoted  herself  to  avenge 

•hip  in  fiiTor  of  a  king,  who  too  late  repented  the  the  Girondists  by  sacrificing  Marat;  a  monster 

«P2 
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of  iniquity  who  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  industry  and  commerce  were  pit>scrihed«   R». 

Serenty^ree  deputies  were  decreed  in  a  state  of  qui^itions  and  a  maximum,  which  heavily  taied 

arrest,  and  though  a  constitution  was  drawn  up,  provisions,  produced  a   &mine ;    the  west  of 

it  was  strangled  in  its  birth,  and  the  revolutionary  France  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  same  men  decreed 

goyemment,  or  regime  of  terror,  was  organised,  the  conflagration  who  pronounced  as  legislaton 

the  administration  of  which  was  the  guillotine,  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and 

and  its  functionaries  the  executioners.  founded  the  Institute,  the  Conservatories,  and  the 

The  Convention  is  a  political  phenomenon,  Polytechnic  school, 
which  haA  existed  but  once,  say  our  authorities :  Great  talents  were  certainly  displayed  in  the 
in  it  the  most  audacious  energy  was  often  the  committee  of  public  safety,  a  select  part  of  the 
result  of  fear.  Its  terrible  power  was  wielded  Mountain  faction.  But  Camot  had  only  hegim 
mainly  by  men  of  the  most  base  but  ambitious  to  secure  victory  to  the  French  arms  by  his  ar- 
<:haracter,  deluding  and  controlling  a  few  ardent  rangements,  when  he  had  to  contend  against 
and  sincere  patriots;  and  some  men  of  pacified  is-  the  treason  of  Dumouriez.  This  general  bad 
positions,  with  the  axe  hanging  over  tneir  heads,  delivered  up  to  the  enemy  the  commissaries  of 
The  Mountain  was  a  volcano,  which  vomited  its  the  Convention,  who  were  coming  to  bring  him 
fires  over  Europe,  while  it  inundated  France  with  instructions,  and  take  him  back  to  the  guillotioe. 
its  incendiary  lara :  and  the  jacobin  club,  So  far  he  acted  in  self-defence ;  but,  before  he 
the  cave  where  the  thunderbolts  of  power  were  emigrated,  he  endeavoured  to  unite  the  Freoch 
forged.  Rapidity  and  strength  marked  all  the  and  the  Germans  against  the  republic  to  which 
acts  of  this  inconceivable  depotism.  Its  thousand  he  owed  allegiance,  m  order  to  march  to  Pam. 
arms  extended  in  every  direction,  and  carried  The  lines  of  Weissembourg  had  also  been  sar- 
with  it  at  once,  heroism  and  astonishment,  fero-  rendered  by  traitors.  On  the  other  hand,  a  young 
city,  obedience,  and  death.  Every  thing  that  re-  lieutenant  of  artillery,  named  Buonapairte,  con- 
sisted it  was  suddenly  crushed.  While  cunning  tributed  to  the  retaking  of  Toulon,  where  the 
or  perfidious  apostles  of  a  chimerical  liberty  English  destroyed  the  fleet,  before  they  evacuated 
preached  up  the  dominion  of  the  laws,  the  des-  the  place. 

potismofthe  Convention,  with  its  bandage  on  Robespierre' (1794)  was  now  rising  to  his  bad 
Its  eyes,  knew  no  bounds ;  it  decreed  in  opposi-  eminence ;  but  there  were  still  around  him  some 
tion  to  nature.  Never  was  madness  greater,  or  men  who  surpassed  him  in  merit  or  in  wicked- 
produced  things  more  gigantic  or  more  pitiful :  ness.  He  commenced  by  ridding  himself  of 
Europe  was  vanquished,  and  the  firatemity  of  Hebert  and  his  companions;  he  aifterwards sar 
Sans-culottes  was  instituted ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  crificed  his  old  associate  in  crimes,  Danton,  who 
world  were  turned  upside  down  :  to  crown  the  saw  in  the  revolution  a  means  of  enriching  him- 
triumph  of  moral  and  political  insanity,  a  festival  self,  and  who  was  afterwards  disowned  by  the 
was  proclaimed  for  Reason ;  religion  was  openly  rigid  jacobins ;  and  science,reputation,and  talents, 
renounced ;  death  decreed  to  be  an  everlasting  became  but  titles  to  proscription.  Every  thing 
sleep ;  and  a  naked  prostitute  exalted  on  the  was  sacrificed  in  order  to  attaint  distinguished 
altar  of  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  as  a  represen-  patriots  and  illustrious  constituents,  such  as 
tation  of  the  goddess  of  their  idolatry !  Still  these  Bailly,  Thouret,  Chapelier,  and  Andr6-Chenar. 
fanatics  of  liberty  remained  poor,  while  they  were  Lavoisier's  unequallea  talents,  as  a  chemist,  could 
denouncing  death  on  the  rich  ;  as  they  depo-  not  avert  or  delay  the  fatal  decree ;  Condorcet 
pulated  the  earth,  while  they  were  promising  wrote  on  the  perfectibility  of  man  almost  under 
themselves  to  share  its  blessings  and  live  like  the  knife  of  the  executioner.  At  last  this  prince 
brethren.  Every  thing  in  fact  was  immolated  to  of  homicides  Robespierre,  surrounded  with 
the  fierce  inflexibility  of  their  passions  or  abstrac-  corpses,  insulted,  while  he  proclaimed,  the  name 
tions.  of*  a  God,*  and  appointed  a  festival  for  hinii  at 

Some  attempts,  however,  were  made  to  shake  which  he  acted  as  high  priest  1 

off  this  frightful  yoke.     The   Girondists   and  Robespierre  closed  his  career,  by  making  the 

constitutionalists,  who  had  been  proscribed  as  Mountain  itself  tremble,  demanding  '  those  po- 

moderate  men  and  as  wishing  to  break  the  unity  rifications,'  which  threatened  to  attaint  even  the 

of  the  republic,  rose  at  Caen  and  at  Lyons :  executioners  themselves.     Billaud  first  shook  oS 

when  the  Convention  decreed,  that  Lyons  should  the  yoke ;  the  Jacobin  speculators,  the  remains 

be  destroyed  1  and  Collot  avenged  ^imself  there  of  Danton's  party  who  saw  themselves  in  danger, 

with  case-shot  for  the  hisses  he  had  experienced  united  with  me  remaining  part  of  the  Girondists, 

at  the  theatre  II    Marseilles  was  decimated,  and  and  on  the  9th  of  Therroidor,  Tallien  brared 

its  name  suppressed.     Toulon  opened  its  gates  and  unmasked  the  villain  whom  St  Just,  his 

to  the  English,  but  Nantes  repulsed  4he  Vendlans.  confidant,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  defend.   Cries 

The  Mountain  sent  out  its  chiefs  on  aH  sides  to  of  '  Down  vrith  the  tyrant'  issued  from  every 

establish  its  power;   a  revolutionary  army  fol-  mouth.    Robespierre  and  his  party  were  hurried 

lowed  them,  they  established  in  fact  a  mission  away,  but  the  mob,  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin, 

of  terror ;   and  extended  their  works  of  death  rose  in  their  favor.     Barras  now  put  himself  at 

even  to  St.  Domingo.    The  Noyades  of  Carrier  the  head  of  the  national  guard,  in  the  name  of 

and  the  atrocities  of  Lebon  are  well  known,  the  'Convention;   and  they  easily  made  them- 

Every  where  tribunals  of  blood  were  in  horrible  selves  masters  of  the  hotel  de  ville.    The  tyrant 

activity :  even  the  camps  were  not  an  asylum :  fell :  quaking,  and,  after  having  shot  away  his 

Houchard,  who  had  just  conquered  the  English  own  jaw,  he  received  his  welfdeserved  deadi- 

at  Houdscoote,  soon  followed  his  predecessor,  blow.    But  a  cruel  re-action    blemished  thii 

Custiney  to  the  scaffold.    To  crown  these  evils,  crisis ;  thi  Thermidorians  proscribed  the  Moon* 
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tarn  in  their  tuni;  and  soma  royalists  rising  in  them  to  find  employment   for  a  multitude  of 

the  south  organised  themselves  into  companies  persons,  to  whom  insurrection  had  become  a 

of  assassins.     The  guillotine   devoured  those  kind  of  profession,  in  which  they  had  regularly 

who  had  fed  it;  vengeance  continued  the  reign  received  high  wages.    They  endeavoured  to  turn 

of  terror,  and  yet  the  festival  of  Marat's  apo-  their  attention  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 

theosts  continued  to  be  observed.    In  the  midst  wished  for  repose,  and  to  keep  mat  middle 

of  this  confusion  the  powder  magazine  at  Gre-  course  so  slippery  in  France,  which,  as  it  inclines 

nelle  was  blown  up.  sometimes  to  the  right  and  sometimes  to  the 

The  Jacobins  in  1795  made  some  further  strug-  left,  has  been  called  la  bascule.    The  mandats 

gles  for  power :  the  Thermidorians  opposed  to  softened  a  little  the  shock,  that  the  repayment 

them  the  golden  youth  of  Freron,  an  armed  as-  of  the  assignats  occasioned.    The  royalist  mas- 

sociation  of  all  those,  who  had  to  avenge  some  sacres  in  the  south  ceased  by  degrees :  and  .La 

victim  of  the  system  of  terror,  and  who  sung  the  Vendue,  where  so  many  thousands  of  the  French 

*  awakening  of  the  people.'    On  the  12th  of  Ger-  had  been  buried,  was  pacified  by  the  moderation 

minal  an  assemblage  of  the  people,  excited  to  and  activity  of  Huche,^  a  young  hero,  who  knew 

violence   by  the  ramine,  was  dispersed,   and  how  to  negociate  as  well  as  to  conquer.    The 

seventeen  Mountain  men  were  arrested;  BiUaud  administration  was  organised  according  to  the 

and  Collot  were  transported  to  Guiana.    The  principles  of  liberty ;  and  the  republic  was  no 

remainder  of  the  Mountain,  however,  obtained  more  a  vain  word.    The  metric  system  equalised 

some  advantage  on  the  1st  of  Prairial,  by  getting  the  weights  and  measures.    Tne  fine  idea  of 

possession  of  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  where  central  schools,  the  focuses  of  instruction,  free 

the  deputy  Feraud,  who   had  been  taken  for  and  worthy  of  the  age,  was  executed,  while  in 

Frerou,  was  assassinated.    Already  had  &e  ter-  its  external  affairs  the  directory  followed  the- 

rible  Faubourg  advanced  in  a  column.    The  bold  policy  of  the  Convention ;  and  bearing  at 

Thermidorian  committees  were  conquerors  at  last  least  the  promise  of  liberty  to  the  vanquished,  it 

without  striking  a  blow ;  the  31st  of  May  was  undertook  the  emancipation  of   Europe  frona 

cruelly  avenged ;  and  six  Mountain  men,  doomed  absolute  power  and  the  feudal  system.    In  Ger- 

to  death,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.     A  many  Moreau  triumphed  by  retiring,  and  ren- 

peace  was  tnen  concluded  with  the  Vend^ans,  who  dered  himself  illustrious  by  a  retreat,  interspersed 

formed  the  hope  of  an  approaching  restoration,  with  victories.    If  Corsica  was  again  taken  by 

The  Convention,  who  were  enacting  a  new  the  English,  an  expedition,  conducted  by  Hum- 
constitution,  decreed,  that  two-thirds  of  its  mem-  bert,  intimidated  that  power  in  Ireland.  Buo- 
ben  should  of  right  enter  into  the  new  legis-  naparte  now  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  in  his 
lative  body.  This  measure,  rejected  by  the  brilliant  campaign  in  Italy,  took  the  Milanese 
Sectors  of  Paris,  was  the  pretext  for  an  insur-  from  the  Austrians,  and  overturned  the  ancient 
rection.  The  sections,  weaoy  of  the  Con vention,  and  glorious  aristocracy  of  Venice.  Marching 
and  a  few  Vend^ans  marched  against  it  on  the  directly  towards  terrified  Vienna,  he  only  slop- 
13th  of  Vendemiaire  intheyear  3;  it  called  the  ped  to  sign  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
Jacobins  to  its  assistance,  when  young  Buona-  treaty,  which  declared,  at  Campo-Formio,  the 
parte  saved  it  at  the  head  of  some  troops.  The  superiority  of  France  over  her  enemies;  and 
Convention  also  triumphed  without.  Prussia  founded  in  Italy  two  provisional  republics, 
and  Spain  requested  peace ;  Hoche  retook  the  The  remembrance  of  the  conventional  despo- 
lines;  Jourdan  recovered,  at  Watignies  and  at  tiam  had  occasioned  a  restraint  of  the  executive 
Fleunis,  that  Flanders  which  a  decree  re-united  power,  that  was  accompanied  with  excessive  dis- 
to  France.  Holland  conquered  by  Pichegru  in  trust  It  was  feeble  and  poor :  instead  of  dis- 
his  famous  campaign  on  the  ice,  where  some  playing  that  royal  magnificence  which  the  French 
hussars  took  some  vessels,  was  formed  into  the  admire,  while  they  are  paying  for  it,  it  lived 
Batavian  republic.  But  Pitt  and  England  as  upon  nothings  and  met,  with  a  few  light  taxes, 
well  as  Austria,  remained  the  enemies  of  France,  the  expenses  of  numerous  armies.  Foreigners 
It  is  said  that  Barr^re  being  interrogated  upon  spent  more  money  in  France,  to  corrupt  and 
the  severe  measures  pursued  by  the  famous  com-  divide  it,  than  it  had  to  subsist  upon.  The  liberty 
mittee,  replied, '  It  repulsed  the  enemy,  would  of  the  press  too  was  now  more  entire  than  it  had 
you  have  done  as  much?'  This  justification  b  ever  been.  The  journals  of  the  opposite  parties 
definite,  certainly,  but  it  is  fearful.  declaimed  against  the  government  at  their  plea- 

o        tTTTT     T>                  «   -r.  sure ;  and  blame  or  ridicule  was  poured  upon 

Sect.  VIIL-BuoKAPARTE s  Elevation.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  members      'In  pl^ce  people 

The  most  enlightened  civilians  of  the  Con-  love  the  power  which  dazzles,  and  which  has  a 

▼ention,  among  whom  was  the  learned  and  vir-  lofty  bearing ;  a  republic  is  too  citizen-like  for 

tuous    Daunou,    modelled    the    representative  them.'     The  royalist  party,  organised  by  the 

^stem  after  that  of  the  United  States ;  two  elec-  numerous  agents  of  the  Bourbons,  conspired  at 

live  councib,  one  of  the  Five  hundred  and  the  Clichy,  and  endeavoured  to  make  a  monk  of  some 

other  of  the  ancients,  were  to  be  re-elected  every  eeneial.     To  the  simple-hearted  and  credulous 

jear  by  thirds.  The  executive  power  was  confided  Vendeans  succeeded  the  Chouans  ;  nocturnal 

to  five  directors,  elected  by  the  councils,  and  re-  insurgents,  who  infested  the  high  roads.    The 

newed  by  a  fifth :  the  directory  found,  on.  their  Anarchists  made  an  attempt,  at  the  camp  of 

succession  to  an  anarchical  despotism,  30,000,000  Crenelle,  to  raise  the  Mountain  party  again; 

of    assignats    without    value,    some    distrusts  while  the  new  election  brought  into  the  coun- 

and    citations    distracting  the  people,  a  civil  cilsamajorityofroyalists,  who  concealed,  in  some 

war  and  a  foreign  war.    It  became  necessary  for  measure,  their  design  of  overturning  the  directory. 
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Two  of  the  directors  themselves  (Carnot  was  while  the  momentary  conAision  increased,  a  did 
one)  were  in  this  plot  The  three  others  had  was  wanted  to  grasp  the  falling  reins  of  power, 
their  choice,  either  to  commit  the  crime  of  vio-  Buonaparte,  informed  of  this  state  of  things,  did 
lating  the  constitntion,  or  to  suffer  it  to  fell,  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  army  in  Egypt;  wbere 
They  violated  it  in  onier  to  defend  it.  Supported  he  also  left  Kleber,  *  the  just,'  in  a  despente 
by  the  army  of  Italy,  from  whence  they  had  situation ;  but  the  opportunity  was  a  fiae  ooe 
sent  for  Augereau,  and  by  that  of  Hoche)  they  for  him.  His  disemmrkation  surprised  even 
seized,  in  military  style,  upon  the  legislative  body:  he  was  received  with  great  pomp, althoi^ 
body,  and  fifty-one  representatives,  the  two  direc-  his  conduct  in  returning  was,  in  the  estimatioD  of 
tors,  and  some  journalists  were  condemned  to  cool  and  reflecting  men,  that  of  a  coward  amd  a 
transportation  on  the  18th  of  Fructidor.  'Mer-  rebel.  ^Sieyes  now  took  from  the  republicm, 
lin  and  Francis  de  Neufchateau  replaced  the  pro-  Bemadotte,  the  post  of  minister  of  war.  A  cos- 
scribed  )iirectors.  spiracy  was  pretended ;  the  councils  were  called 

General  Buonaparte,  who  had  rendered  him-  together  at  St.  Cloud,  and  Buonaparte  pat  him- 
self popular  by  his  victories,  received  at  Paris  self  at  the  head  of  the  directory's  guard  in  order 
that  homage,  which  must  have  excited  his  am-  to  overturn  it.  He  gained  over  ue  andents  hj 
bition,  and  which  now  brought  it  into  action,  promising  to  make  them  senators ;  bnt  the  re- 
It  was  already  evident  that  he  was  aiming  to  sistance  of  the?  Five-hundred  disconcerted  hio 
play  the  part  of  Cesar,  when  he  made  the  for  a  moment :  he  grew  pale  and  hesitated  in  the 
directory  adopt  the  project  of  an  expedition  as  sight  of  the  danger  he  had  created  for  himself 
adventurous  as  the  crusades ;  the  army  of  Italy  and  which  the  president  Lncien,  his  brother, 
was  embarked  at  Toulon.  In  Europe  the  lofti-  alone  succeeded  in  turning  aside  hj  presence 
ness  of  the  republican  plenipotentiaries  had  of  mind.  They  resumed  their  courage  tor  him: 
embroiled  France,  a  second  time,  with  all  her  the  grenadiers,  with  bayonets  fixedy  rushed  in 
neighbours ;  the  gold  of  England  had  united  upon  the  national  representatives  and  dispened 
Russia  and  Austria  in  a  coalition  (1798);  them.  On  the  18th  of  Brumaire  (lOth  of  No- 
Suwaroff  was  marching  upon  Italy,  and  the  vember,  1799),  Buonaparte  beoime  a  usnrper 
directory  had  sent  Massena  into  Switzerland,  to  and  Sieyes  a  dupe. 

humble  the  aristocratic  despotism  of  Bern  by       Buonaparte  now  digested  a  constitution  which 

protecting  the  democracy  of  the  Pays  de  Vaua,  was  intended  to  deliver  the  power  to  a  coosnl 

when  the  news  reached  them,  that  the  French  (that  is  to  sav,  himself),  assistea,  for  form's  aske, 

fleet  had  been  destroyed  at  Aboukir,  while  the  by  two  under-consuls ;  and  a  mute  legislatiTe 

army  was  victorious  by  land.    Nelson  returned  assembly  passed  the  laws,  under  which  a  tnbo- 

to  Naples  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  and  hang  the  nate  alone  had  the  right  of  speaking.    A  public 

ablest  men  of  the  country  at  the  instigation  of  the  body,  called  the  conservative  senate,  was  paid  lo 

queen.    A  detachment  of  Frenchmen  quickly  approve  of  all  that  was  done.    *  What  shows,' 

succeeded  in  chastising  Rome  apd  Naples,  and  say  her  own  historians, '  how  they  make  a  jestof 

founded  (1799)  the  Roman  republic.     Italy,  efery  thing  in  France,  is,  that  they  still  preserred 

however,  was  soon  retaken  from  Moreau,  and  the  name  of  a  republic.'    Buonaparte,  who  had 

Joubert's  army  was  reduced  to  great  feebleness,  already  discovered  the  way  of  fascinating  the 

The  Austro-Russians  and  the  army  of  the  emi-  nation  by  his  enterprising  aispoaition,  his  supe- 

grants  already  were  on  their  march  towards  France,  aor  talents,  his  prodigious  fire,  and  hisskilfiil 

But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  afrain  changed :  charlatanism,  met  with  more  opposition  in  die 

Massena  routed  the  allied  army  at  Zurich.   Italy  sormy,  where  the  republican  spint  was  still  pre- 

was  reconquered,  and  n<i<f  and  flattering  accounts  served.    He  left  that  of  Egypt  to  the  English 

reached  France  of  the  expedition  to   Egypt,  and  the  Turks;  only  some  feeble  remains  of  it 

Bruno,  ia  the  mean  time,  haa  beaten  the  English  returned  to  France.    A  little  while  after  he  sent 

and  the  Russians  in  Holland,  where  he  re-es-  to  St.  Domingo,  in  order  to  repress  the  indepeD- 

tablished  the  Batavian  republic.  dence  of  the  negroes,  40,000  of  the  old  soldieis 

France  triumphed,  but  some  intriguing  per-  of  the  republic.    The  burning  sky  of  the  tropia 

sons  were  preparing  a  revolution  by  sowing  the  killed  numbers  of  them)  for  Hayti  knew  how  to 

seeds  of  trouble  in  the  nation  and  the  public  defend  the  liberty  of  which  she  now  shows  he^ 

coimcils ;  the  latter  of  which  opposed  or  per-  self  worthy.    The  only  trophy  ever  gained  hj 

verted  all  the  measures  of  the  directory.    The  France  in  this  ruinous  expedition  was  the  black 

persecution  and  transporting  of  the  priests  ex-  chief  Toussaint  Louverture,  whom  Buonaparte 

cited  discontent,  as  also  did  the  reduction  of  two-  suffered  to  perish  miserably  in  a  stit>ng  fortreSf 

thirds  of  the  debt.     Speculators,  who  had  en-  where  he  was  immured, 
riched  themselves  by  stock-jobbing;  the  royalists.       Six  months  had  hardly  passed  away  siioe 

who  wished  to  get  into  fovor  with  the  monarchy,  Buonaparte  became  consul  when  he  unexpect- 

expecting  its  restoration ;  the  contractors,  who  edly  passed  the  St.  Bernard,  to  foil  upon  the 

had  introduced  licentiousness,  and  corruption,  Austrians,  and  gained  the  battle  of  MareogOi 

into  the  expenses  of  the  unfortunate  soldiers;  where  the  virtuous  Desaix  met  his  death  in 

generals  ana  governors,  who  had  acted  as  judges  giving  him  victory.     During  this  time  Moreau, 

in  foreign  countries,  all  cried  out  that  France  commanding  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  triumphed 

had  need  of  a  stronger  government ;  that  is,  one  at  Hohenlinden,  and  threatened  Vienna.    The 

that  might  ennoble  and  decorate  them.     The  peace  concluded  at  Luneville  further  aggrandised 

systematic  Sieyes  had  at  this  time  been  called  to  France.  Italy  and  Switzerland  placed  themseiTes 

the  directory ;  on  the  30th  of  Prairial,  year  7,  the  under  her  protection ;  Piedmont  became  Freoch 

cotmcils  had  introduced  three  members;  and  territory;  when  Spain,  and   England  heneIC 
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nsned  the  peace  of  AmienSy  March  22Qd,  1802.  tuted  the  eagle  for  the  tri-colored  flag;  and 

Though  a  peace  of  but  eighteen  months,  this  passing  to  Milan,  to  make  a  kingdom  of  the  re* 

gave  welcome  repose  to  France  and  to  the  rest  of  public  of  Italy,  assumed  the  iron  crown  of  the 

Europe.     Soon  after  several  republicans  were  ancient  kings  of  Lombardy,  and  made  a  dowry 

anested,  under  the  accusation  of  having  wished  for  his  sister  out  of  one  of  its  principalities :  he 

to  assassinate  the  first  consul ;  and  the  royalists  was  already,  also,  preparing  thrones  to  establish 

made  no  scruple  of  attempting  his  life  by  an  ex-  his  brothers. 

plosion,  which  might  have  destroyed  a  multitude        England  influenced  Russia,  after  the  emperor 

of  citizens.    'Buonaparte  gained  a  party  by  this  Paul,  the  admirer  of  Buonaparte,  had  been  a»- 

danger ;  he  strengthened  his  guard  and  increased  saasinated  by  the  grandees  of  his  court.  A  league 

his  power;  while  the  formidable  police,  and  his  was  formed  with  Austria  and  Sweden.    Napo- 

yile  minister  F'ouch^,  gave  him  an  account  of  leon  had  the  address,  however,  to  detach  Prussia 

the  actions  and  thoughts  of  all  France.   He  even  from  it  by  promising  Hanover  to  the  king.    The 

procured  a  more  powerful   police   still ;   and  camp  at  Boulogne  was  now  suddenly  raised ;  an 

made  for  himself  some  zealous  friends  among  all  Austrian  army  as  suddenly  capitulated  at  Ulm ; 

classes  of  the  people,  by  granting  the  pope  a  and    two    emperors,  Alexander    and   Francis, 

concordat,  which   re-established   the   Cfatholic  were  beaten  at  Austerlitz.     The  emperor  of 

clergy.    An  act  still  more  politic  and  just  fol-  Germany  was  now  compelled  to  submit  to  the 

lowed  this :  he  put  an  end  to  the  proscription  of  terms  of  his  conqueror.     Joseph   Buonaparte 

the  emigrants,  and  opened  the  country  to  them  «  was  sent  to  Naples  with  the  title  of  king,  while 

giving  them  possession  of  such  part  of  their  pro-  Louis  was  placed,  as  king,  in  Holland,  and 

perty  as  had  not  been  sold.     A  concert  of  sin-  Prussia  lost  her  Rhenish  provinces.    The  confe- 

cere  praises  now  arose  to  him  ;   the  senate  had  deration  of  the  Rhine  was  confirmed  to  Napo- 

agreed  to  continue  tlie  consulship  during  ten  leon,  in  order  to  supply  him  with  soldiers, 

years,  but  this  true  and  all  powerful  dictator  Prussia,  at  this  penoa,  still  trembling  for  her 

now  procured  a  popular  vote,  which  declared  own  safety,  was  once  more  excited  by  England 

him  consul  for  lire.     It  was  at  this  time  (1803)  and  Russia  to  resistance ;  upon  which.  Napoleon 

that  he  proved  his  respect  for  legitimacy,  by  de-  transports  his  immense  army  across  the  conti- 

manding  of  the  Bourbons  a  cession  of  their  right  nent,  and  in  less  than  one  month  arrives  at  Ber- 

to  the  throne.  lin,  having  gained  the  battle  of  Jena.    In  that 

Soon  after  he  avenged  their  reftisal,  while  he  city  he  launched  his  fiunous  interdict  against  the 

disgraced  himselfindelibly,  by  the  seizure  of  the  English  trade;  and,  shortly  after,  the  Russian 

young  Bourbon  Cond^,  die  duke  d'Enghien,  army  was  crushed  at  Eylau  and  at  Friedland: 

whom  he  caused  to  be  shot  (see  our  article  Em-  Anally,  the  peace  of  Tilsit  confirms  Napoleon 

ohiem).  Pichegni,  and  Cadoudal,  who  wished  to  in  the  highest  degree  of  power  which  he  could 
restore  the  Bourbons, 
tiently  submitted 
his  equal,  were  said 

in  a  conspiracy  against  Buonaparte ;  and,  though  Polan<f  forms  the  hope  of^raising  lierself  from 

the  punisnment  of  the  two  former  excited  little  the  ashes  of  her  freedom,  under  the  auspices  of 

interest,  the  latter,  surrounded  with  republican  the  great  emperor.    Never  had  the  fortune  of  a 

glory,  was  considered,  as  it  were,  the  represcti-  man  been  more  brilliant ;  the  whole  world  was 

tative  of  his  brethren  in  arms,  who  discovered  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  recital  of  victo« 

with  bitter  regret  that  they  had  shed  their  blood  ries  so  rapid,  and  seemed  to  bow  itself  before  so 

only  to  raise  a  dictator  to  power.  colossal  a  power.    But  the  ambition  of  Napoleon 

The  mnpathy  for  Moreau  threatened  a  dan-  did  not  permit  him  to  stop  here ;  Europe  was  the 

gerous  ferment ;  but  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  devoted  prey  of  his  ambition,  and  every  freeman 

which  was  made  to  resound  with  a  threatened  was  his  enemy.    No  sovereign  could  be  more 

descent  upon  England,  created  a  diversion  :  absoluie;  he  regarded  other  men  as  insignificant 

Moreau  was  forgotten.    Buonaparte  had  the  po-  cyphers,  destined  to  increase  the  amount  of  that 

licy  of  astonishing  the  people  bpr  numerous  uaity  which  centred  in  himself;  their  wealth, 

changes  of  sights,  and  keeping  the  rrench  conti-  their  thoughts,  their  life — all  was  nothing.     He 

nually  at  bay.     He  immediately  obtained  the  wished  to  fill  the  pages  of  history  with  the  account 

decree  of  the  imperial  crown  from  the  Tribunate,  of  his  time,  and  he  has  succeeded;  there  was 

in  which  Camot  signalised  himself  by  his  resist-  no  forther  anxiety  about  France, 
ance,  as  the  polytechnic  scnool  also  did ;  and        It  has  been  often  said,  that  Buonaparte  re- 

these  were  the  last  sighs  of  expiring  Liberty :  the  compensed  France  for  the  loss  of  liberty  and 

senate  bowed  itself,  notwithstanding  the  opposi-  repose  by  the  illusions  of  his  glory;  but  nothing 

tion  of  the  patriotic  Larobrechts  and  the  virtuous  can  make  up  for  Uie  want  of  liberty.    It  is  true, 

Gregoire,  the  friend  of  the  blacks.    Napoleon  that,  always  ready  to  suffer  herself  to  be  seduced 

demanded  the  adherence  of  the  public  function-  by  the  folse  glory  of  conquest,  France  appeared 
aries,  and  of  the  army;  an  empty  formality,  to    to  ofler  her  shoulders  to  the  yoke;  but  it  is  not 

which  the  people  expressed  little  eagerness  to  less  a  crime,  on  that  account,  to  have  enslaved 
add  theirs.  The  pope  now  proceeded  to  Paris  her.  We  shall  see  Napoleon  soon  after  laboring 
to  crown  the  emperor,  and  to  sanction  that  which  to  bring  back  the  ancient  order  of  things,  by 
the  royalists  must  have  considered  as  a  usurpa-  abolishing  all  the  customs  and  effacing  all  the 
tion.  Most  of  them,  however,  applauded,  no  images  of  liberty.  The  tribunate,  wfiich  existed 
more  expecting  to  find  a  monk  in  Buonaparte ;  only  in  name,  and  which  had  been  honored  with 
they  saluted  him  king,  when  Napoleon  substi-    the  discussion  of  the  civil  law,  Napoleon  doaed; 
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oe  made  a  monopoly  of  publio  education,  in  tttupid  nation  could  achieve,  when  dirocted  by 
which  youth  were  taught  the  glories  of  the  em*  enlightened  men,  and  roused  to  a  pitdiof  fin* 
peror,  as  children  are  taught  their  catechism,  ticism  by  the  priests;  and  yet  to  this  unjust ag- 
Some  of  the  priests  declared  from  the  pulpit,  gression  Spain  owes  the  dawn  of  liberty  she  )m  | 
ihat  he  had  a  divine  mission.  He  created  a  mi-  seen ;  and  Europe  her  deliverance  from  his  ir» 
£tary  nobility,  something  like  that  which  existed  grasp.  Suddenly  Napoleon  was  once  moie 
Defore  the  time  of  Henry  IV.;  and  his  generals,  (A.  D.  1809),  obliged  to  transport  his  powerfo* 
adorned  with  ribands,  endowed  with  pensions,  army  to  Vienna;  where,  after  having  beatu  ! 
and  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  an  enemy's  Austria  at  Essling  and  at  Wagram,  be  (fe- 
country,  respected  him  as  their  chief.  They  manded  Maria  Louisa  in  marriage.  To  accom- 
were  no  longer  those  poor  leaders,  who  led  the  plish  this  adulterous  alliance  Josiephine  Beau- 
French  on  foot  to  the  defence  of  their  country ;  bamais  was  divorced ;  and  an  arch-dncbess 
fie  times  of  the  patriots  Jourdan  and  Perignon  espouses  a  man  whom  the  nobility  of  Gennany 
Bad  passed  away;  Hoche,  Desaix,  Marceau,  Du-  looiced  upon  as  an  upstart  Half-a-dozen  kings 
(omier,  and  Kleber  were  dead :  yet  the  army  were  present  at  the  marriage ;  and  Napoleon,  & 
could  still  reckon  in  the  list  of  its  worthies  such  year  after,  was  presented  with  a  son,  whom  he 
men  as  Lecourbe,  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr,  Lefebvre,  decorated,  from  his  cradle,  with  the  title  of  kiog 
Dejeau,  Desolles,  and  Lannes,  who  preserved  of  Rome. 

their  dignity,  and  were  not  cowed  by   their  The  French  departments  now  (1811),  extended 
new  master.  Some  of  the  old  Jacobins,  strangely  from  Rome  to  Hamburg :  all  Europe  bowed  to 
decorated  with  feudal  titles,  and  some  emigrants  Napoleon  but  it  could  not  contain  him.    He 
installed    in   the    antechambers,    rivalled   one  undertook  to  chastise  Russia,  which  had  just 
another  in  submission,  and  in  prostrating  them-  broken  the  blockade ;  and  the  English,  whose  at- 
selves  around  him.    He  re-established  tlie  im-  tempt  upon  Belgium  had  been  repulsed  by  the 
posts,  the  abuses  and  prodigalities  of  the  ancient  national   guards,  efifected  a  coalition  betweet 
monarchy.  The  aids  and  monopolies  re-appeared  Russia  and  Sweden,  which  bad  just  elected  Ber- 
under  the  name  of  united  duties.    The  press  nadotte  her  crown  prince.    Napoleon  now  un^ 
was  kept  under  by  a  merciless  censorship;  juries  the  whole  of  Europe  upon   Russia:    400,000 
were  perverted;  prefects  and  other  petty  subaltern  men,  who  might  have  crowned  him  on  the  way 
despots  assumea  the  place  of  free  administra-  emperor  of  Constantinople,  arrived  in  time  to  wit- 
lions  of  justice ;  the  emperor  nominated  all  the  ness  the  heroic  and  ever  to  be  lamented  bamii^ 
public  functionaries,  ana  all,  even  down  to  the  of  Moscow.  Nature  at  length  subdued  the  pride  of 
tield-keepers,  were  inviolable:  the  council  of  state,  a  man  who  never  started  at  impossibilities;  and, 
a  dependent  and  removable  body,  ¥ras  the  sole  while  an  unusual  severity  of  cold  annihilated  his 
arbiter  of  their  responsibility.    The  election  of  superb  army,  he  who  had  dated  his  decrees  from 
the  deputies  was  a  ridiculous  thix^  in  this  pre-  the  Kremlin  returned  alone  to  Paris  to  put  him* 
tended  representative  sovemment,  the  laws  of  self  into  a  terrible  and  ridiculous  passion  against 
which  were  the  dicta  of  the  emperor,  under  the  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  people.    During  his 
name  of  decrees,  or  senatorial  edicts.    Individual  absence  (1812)  the  conspiracy  of  Mallet  had  failed 
liberty  no  longer  existed;  and  while  the  14th  of  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  government.    The 
July  was  often  celebrated,  many  ba^tiles  were  senate,  however,  furnished  men,   money,  and 
occupied  throughout  France  in  the  service  of  this  horses,  and  Napoleon  went  to  Saxony  to  subdue 
arbitrary  despot.    A  police,  that  was  a  true  po-  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  who  had  declared 
litical  inquisition,  suspected  even  silence  itself;  against  him.     There  Moreau  fell,  with  the  re> 
accused  even  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  extended  proach  of  having  fought  against  his  country,  hot 
over  Europe  a  net  of  iron.    All  this  time  too  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  conscription,  a  dreadful  tax  upon  human  that  he  was  defending  the  cause  of  Europe  and 
life,  was  levied  with  unsparing  activity ;  and  the  civilisation.    The  emperor,  however,  could  oot 
French  youth  were  surrendered  to  his  will  by  the  stand  out  against  the  defection  of  all  his  allies, 
senate  as  a  sort  of  annual  contribution.      It  is  and  even  of  the  kings  whom  he  himself  had 
said  that  Napoleon  held  the  human  race  in  so-  made.    Still,  however,  he  might  have  concluded 
vereign  contempt ;  he  had,  indeed,  good  reason  a  glorious  peace ;  but  he  would  yield  nothing, 
to  do  so  I  and  therefore  lost  all.    His  campaign  in  France 
Portugal  was  now  in  the  emperor's  possession,  evinced  the  energy,  the  constancy,  and  the  supe- 
and  Spain  placed  herself  at  his  feet :  tne  army  of  riority  of  his  genius ;  there,  struggling  with  a 
the  latter  nne  country  he  transported  into  the  handnil  of  men  against  immense  forces,  he  gare 
north  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  niture  ambition,  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  would   pretend 
Discord  prevailed  at  this  time  among  the  Bour-  that  he  never  conquered  but  with  vast  armies  at 
bons  at  Madrid,  who  chose  Napoleon  arbitrator,  his  command.   But  France,  enslaved  and  gagged, 
and  he  made  them  prisoners,  in  order  to  raise  his  had  forsaken  him ;  the  mutes  of  the  legislative 
brother  Joseph  to  the  throne ;  Murat,  bin  brother-  body  had  found  their  tongues ;  a  cry  of  liberty 
in-law,  being  transferred  to  Naples.    The  em-  resounded  in  Germany ;  ihe  kings  seemed  to  afv 
peror  went  to  Erfurt  to  meet  Alexander  of  Russia,  prove  it,  and  accepted  the  assistance  of  those 
and  they  agreed  to  shut  up  the  Continent  of  liberal  notions  which  at  this  day  they  fear  and 
Europe  against  the  English  who  had  blockaded  disavow. 

it.  The  Spaniards,  however,  rose  against  the  con-  The  English  and  Portuguese,  united  with  the 

querors  of  Europe,  and  for  several  years  Spain  whole  Spanish  people,  had  driven  into  the  south 

became  the  grave  of  the  French.    Both  Napo-  of  France  the  few  forces  that  opposed  them, 

l^n  and  France  well    knew  what  the  most  and  the  battle  of  Toulouse  left  the  glory  uDcer- 
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tain  between  the  tuccess  of  numbers  and  the  with  regard  to  the  people,  and  the  charter  was 
resistance  of  the  vanquished.  Bourdeaux  was  founded  on  that  constitution,  and  on  the  des- 
betrayed  to  the  English  by  its  mayor;  while  potic  decrees  of  Napoleon.  Had  Buonaparte 
Paris,  defended  by  its  inhabitants,  a  few  invalids,  been  bribed  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  restoration 
and  the  young  pupils  of  that  school,  all  the  of  royalty,  he  could  not  more  faithfully  have  fill- 
thoughts  and  labors  of  which  were  consecrated  filled  his  mission.  The  Bourbons  found  the 
to  the  good  of  their  country,  opened  its  gates  to  communes,  the  national  guard,  trial  by  jury,  the 
a  foreign  force.  The  people  now  (1814)  learned  department,  the  elections  even,  and  an  enormous 
that  he  who  had  been  emperor  but  the  night  budget  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  authority  ; 
before,  was  the  next  day  to  retire  to  a  little  island  they  found  a  hierarchy  of  irresponsible  officers, 
in  the  Mediterranean :  and  nome  persons,  in  rising  in  various  degrees  around  this  centre,  from 
white  robes,  proclaimed  the  Bouibons,  who  which  every  thing  emanated,  and  to  which  all 
were  advancing  with  a  premise  of  the  abolition  'tended.  It  has  been  disputed,  whether  or  not  a 
of  the  conscription  and  the  united  duties.  Led  counter-revolution  had  taken  place :  the  fact  is, 
on  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  ever  skilful  in  taking  Napoleon  had  already  in  part  formed  a  counter- 
advantage  of  circumstances,  the  senators  formed  revolution;  take  away  the  right  of  general  tax- 
a  pl%n  of  a  constitution,  nearly  the  same  as  that  ation,  and  the  equality  of  men  in  the  eye  of  the 
which  exists  in  the  charter,  and  recalled  Louis  law,  and  it  is  completed.  Louis  re-established, 
XV'IIL,  on  condition  that  he  would  continue  to  with  the  representative  system,  a  part  of  the  revo- 
them  their  situations.  They  then  signed  the  lution ;  to  restore  it  entirely,  it  was  necessary  to 
projected  deposition  of  Napoleon.  The  allied  put  in  the  place  of  the  imperial  institutions, 
monarchs  approved  it ;  France  was  reduced  to  which  govern  France,  the  liberal  institutions  that 
its  ancient  limits ;  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  she  hopes  to  behold. 

which  had  been  almost  annihilated  at  Trafalgar  Little  alteration  in  fact  was  made  at  this  time : 
in  1805,  and  by  the  fireships  at  Rochefort,  was  the  ministers  contented  themselves  with  display- 
delivered  up,  as  well  as  part  of  the  artillery.  ing  the  charter,  and,  without  fulfilling  its  con- 

'  If,'  says  the  able  French  writer  whom  we  ditions,  cavilled  about  its  meaning.  There  was 
have  permitted  chiefly  to  tell  this  tale  of  France,  need  of  economy,  but  prodigality  was  the  order 
'  we  have  judged  Napoleon  with  rigor,  we  render  of  the  day.  The  parties  which  had  not  been 
homage  to  his  great  actions.  At  a  time  when  his  dissolved,  but  only  depressed  by  Napoleon, 
will,  in  conjunction  with  his  genius,  directed  raised  themselves  again.  The  most  ridiculous 
him  to  that  which  was  good,  he  deepened  the  claims  were  urged  with  insatiable  eagerness ; 
port  of  Cherbourg,  and  formed  the  roads  of  the  satellites  of  despotism,  in  order  to  reinstate 
mount  Cenis  and  the  Simplon ;  he  despoiled  themselves,  openly  displayed  their  treason  *,  and 
Uome  and  Nismes,  to  embellish  Paris.  His  con-  prefects,  who  had  executed  the  conscription  in  a 
tinental  system  and  his  prohibitions,  which  were  way  similar  to  the  treatment  of  negroes,  dreamed 
good  as  far  as  they  were  reprisals,  gave  to  French  only  of  serving  the  legitimacy  in  the  same  man- 
industry  that  activity  which  peace  has  redoubled,  ner.  The  possessors  of  national  property  were 
But  he  depopulated  the  country  parts,  and  already  disturbed  alternately  by  hopes  or  by  fears;  the 
covered  France  with  military  fiefs.  There  is  an  army,  discontented  at  havmg  lost  its  political 
author,  a  declared  supporter  of  feudalism,  who  ascendancy,  had  already  begun  to  move.  On  a 
admires  Napoleon,  '  because,'  as  he  says,  '  he  sudden  in  the  spring  of  1815  it  was  reported  that 
alone  could  and  would  have  established  it.  Certain  Napoleon,  having  escaped  the  unsuspicious  com- 
it  is  that  he  destroyed  the  revolution  by  its  own  missioners  of  the  allies,  had  landed  at  Cannes 
power ;  while  he  was  to  be  pitied  for  his  predi-  with  a  few  soldiers,  which  in  Grenoble  were 
lection  for  nobility  and  the  splendor  and  etiquette  taken  for  a  regiment;  that  he  was  entering  Lyons, 
of  courts ;  one  cause,  perhaps,  of  his  own  ialV  and  would  soon  be  at  Paris  with  an  army.  Every 

Wearied  with  the  imperial  yoke,  and  with  thing  was  thrown  into  confusion ;  the  king  and 

continual  war,  France  hailed  the  approach  of  the  princes  again  swore  fidelity  to  the  charter; 

peace  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  hope.    The  they  confided  the  security  of  it  to  the  citizens 

declaration  of  St.  Ouen,  which  included  in  it  and   the  army,  and    protested  their  love    for 

several  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  liberty.    Napoleon  also  promised  liberty;  he 

revolution,  re-assured  all  hearts.    France,  and  was  again  placed  on  the  throne,  aod  the  Bour- 

even  Europe  are  indebted  to  Louis  XVIII.  for  bons  fled  to  Ghent.                « 

having  set  a  useful  example,  by  assisting  in  the  France  now  knew  not  what  law  to  obey,  but 

re- establishment  of  the  representative  system,  order  was  restored.    A  chamber  of  representa- 

The  senators,  in  conjunction  with  some  others,  lives  was  convoked ;   and  an  assembly  of  the 

formed  a  chamber  of  peers.    At  the  same  time  French  electors  announced  under  the  name  of 

was  convened  the  legislative  body  of  the  empire,  champ-de-mai.    Napoleon  obliged,  in  these  cir- 

which  formed  the  chamber  of  deputies ;   and  cumstances  to  have  something  to  do  with  liberty, 

Louis,  who  had  declared  his  determination  to  offered  for  the  provisional  acceptance  of  the 

adopt  a  liberal  constitution,  granted  the  charter,  people,  the  additional  act,  in  imitation  of  the 

which,  notwithstanding    some    omissions    and  charter.  The  congress  of  Vienna,  however,  where 

imperfections,  contains  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  kings  had  divided  among  themselves  the 

liberty,  were  they  well  executed ;  but  here  lies  nations,  to  whom  they  owed  their  deliverance, 

the  difficulty.    The  imperial  institutions  still  still  continued.    One  of  the  king's  ministers, 

existed,  and  these  alone  had  any  real  effect.  The  TaHeyrand,  still  accredited  there,  stirred  up  the 

charter  promised,  but  it  organised  nothing ;  the  coalition  against  the  usurper  of  Europe.    The 

constitution  of  the  year  8  remained  in  force  army  and  the  national  guards  hastened  to  the 
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froDtien ;  but  the  foreign  troops  entered  on  all  Mamelukes,  who  had  attached  themadva  lo 
aides.  While  the  west,  where  an  insurrection  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  expired  under  the 
had  with  much  difficult  been  excited,  .and  the  cruel  band  of  the  Marseillais ;  while  the  Pro- 
south,  aided  by  the  king  of  Spain,  were  yielding  testants  were  murdered  at  Niunes  by  book 
to  the  discipline  of  a  few  regiments,  and  to  the  wretches,  who  walked  about  boldly,  encoungcd 
power  of  patriotic  confederations,  Napoleon  at  by  a  chamber,  which  imposed  silence  on  Az^ 
Waterloo  tost  his  throne  in  a  moment.  Paris,  son,  their  accuser.  Enquiries  pursued  the  miU- 
where  Fouch^  still  was,  capitulated ;  the  repre-  tary,  and  the  amnesty  was  on  the  point  of 
senlatiyes  who,  at  the  call  of  la  Fayette,  had  becoming  dreadful  to  France,  if  the  ministry  had 
renewed  the  declaration  of  rights,  and  enacted  not  opposed  the  chamber.  Espionage  aud  do- 
even  at  the  cannon's  mouth  a  free  constitution,  miciliaiy  visits  were  for  a  long  time  the  repn^ 
separated.  Napoleon  abdicating  a  second  time,  for  some  measures  of  a  similar  kind,  adopted 
went  to  deliver  himself  up  to  &e  English,  who  duhng  the  hundred  days.  Fiery  orators  signalised 
imprisoned  him  in  the  miost  of  the  ocean,  at  the  themselves  in  the  chamber  by  propositions, 
distance  of  near  5000  miles.  The  army  retired  little  encouraging  to  the  nation,  or  perhaps  to 
beyond  the  Loire,  to  submit  peaceably  to  its  dis-  the  throne  itself.  In  fine,  the  discontented  state 
charge,  and  to  sacrifice  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  of  France,  that  had  already  manifested  itself  hf 
country,  even  the  irritated  feelings  of  a  disap-  an  insurrection  in  the  Iserer,  which  had  'been 
pointed  hope.  The  allies  proceeded  to  seize  on  severely  repressed,  warned  the  minista,  thatit 
and  pillage  a  great  part  of  France,  and  the  king  was  time  to  stop  this  torrent,  whidi  grew  more 
re-entered  Paris  on  the  18th  of  July.  rapid  the  more  it  was  confined.  The  foreign 
This  disastrous  epoch  of  the  hundred  days  cabinets  even  showed  a  desire  for  this  step.  Vm 
was  a  very  remarkable  one.  The  spirit  of  liberty  charter  itself  was  threatened,  and,  to  place  things 
had  roused  itself  in  France,  after  a  slumber  of  in  safety,  the  ordinance  of  the  5th  of  September 
fifteen  years ;  Napoleon  was  resisted  ;  the  army  was  renewed,  and  the  chamber  dissolved, 
and  the  National  guards  recollected  the  re-action  A  new  assembly,  elected  under  the  inflnence 
of  1792;  the  citizens  and  soldiers  began  to  ap-  of  a  moderate  policy,  adopted,  notwithstanding 
proach  one  another ;  the  military  again  became  the  opposition  of  the  aristocratic  party,  a  law  ^r 
citizens;  Napoleon  was  no  longer  ueir  idol,  he  elections  agreeable  to  the  charter:  this  was  the 
had  been  only  a  rallying  point  imposed  by  cir-  chief  requisite  of  the  representative  government 
cumstances ;  they  resolved,  in  fine,  for  the  cause  Prosecutions  gradually  ceased ;  the  public  spim 
of  their  country,  and  of  liberty,  both  of  which  revived ;  the  ministry,  withour  granting  all  that 
they  had  too  much  forgotten.  Some  few  places  was  claimed,  seemed  at  least  to  allow  the  people 
held  out  for  a  length  of  time,  and  an  Austriax:  to  hope.  Other  institutions,  conformable  with 
army,  that  was  besieging  Hunmgen,  were  as-  the  charter,  were  promised ;  the  administralion 
tonished  at  being  stopped  in  their  course  by  an  became  more  lenient,  and  mutiuil  instructioo 
invalid  and  a  few  veterans.  The  situation  of  the  was  encouraged  and  already  made  great  pro- 
king,  on  the  whole,  was  a  critical  one;  he  en-  gress.  Fifteen  members,  introduced  into  the 
tered  his  capital,  preceded  by  irritated  foreigners,  chamber  by  the  new  law,  strengthened  the  coo- 
who  exacted  an  enormous  contribution,  part  of  stitutional  majority ;  salutaiy  measures,  with  re- 
which  was  paid  on  the  spot  by  means  of  a  gard  to  military  promotion,  were  defended  with 
forced  loan ;  cannon  was  planted  on  his  palace,  talent  by  the  conscientious  minister,  Goavion 
and  the  greatest  disorder  prevailed  in  France.  Saint  Cyr;  and  the  frontiers  were  delivered  £ron 
The  king  proclaimed,  on  the  29th  of  June,  that  100,000  foreigners,  whose  presence  had  given  all 
his  government  had  perhaps  been  faulty  in  some  its  force  to  the  re-action.  Still,  however,  that 
respects,  promised  to  adrl  to  the  charter  all  the  system  of  policy  which,  while  it  sought  support 
guarantees  which  secure  its  execution,  and  on  the  right  and  the  left,  was  finally  infloenced 
declared  that  the  representative  government  rather  by  private  interest^  and  the  aidvantage  of 
should  be  maintained.  The  rest  belonged  to  a  set  of  pensioners,  than  by  public  opinion,  in- 
his  ro misters  and  to  circumstances ;  the  respon-  sinuated  itself  slowly.  Expenses  swelled,  not- 
sibility  of  the  former  has  been  unnoticed  in  the  withstanding  extraordinary  public  burdens;  but 
charter,  but  it  ought  not  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  frank  opposition  avowed  by  the  nation  marked 
history.  these  abuses,  and  expressed  their  wants. 
/                                  The  chamber  of  1815,  called  the  Unsearch-       The  aristocratic  pa^y,  which  appeared  to  have 

ables,  was  nominated  by  the  yet  incomplete  assumed,  in  their  parliamentary  tactics,  the  Ian- 
electoral  colleges,  and  the  knights  of  St.  Louis,  guage  uf  the  liberals,  and  implored  in  vain  by 
who  were  united  to  it  It  seemed  as  if  it  gave  their  secret  notices  for  the  aid  of  a  foreign  po*er, 
the  signal  for  a  re-action  of  the  most  furious  foresaw  that  they  would  soon  be  reduced  in  tbe 
passions.  The  tribunals,  the  military  commis-  chamber  to  the  rank  they  held  in  the  natioo; 
sions,  and  the  provostal  courts,  shed  the  blood  of  they  therefore  stirred  up  opposition  to  the  elec- 
a  ^eat  number  of  persons,  accused  of  political  toral  law.  The  chamber  of  peers,  which  tiD  tbeo 
crimes.  Denunciators,  partly  some  of  the  old  had  excited  little  notice,  received  the  propositioo 
Jacobins,  filled  the  places  of  the  former  fiinc-  for  modifying  this  law — a  proposition  which  a 
tionaries,  and  the  standing  commissions  were  re-  ministry,  appointed  at  this  crisis,  rejected ;  ao^ 
newed.  The  impunity  of  assassination  organised,  sixty  new  peers  were  created  to  displace  th« 
in  the  south,  a  set  of  royalists  called  green-men,  majority.  The  ministry  resting  on  public  opinioot 
who  made  the  country  tremble.  Brune  killed  a  satisfactory  law  on  the  freedom  of  the  pR^ 
himself  at  Avignon ;  Kamel,  sent  in  the  name  of  was  adopted,  and  the  journals  became  free.  Soon, 
the  king,  was  assassinated ;  some  unfortunate  however,  an  injudicious  discussion  on  tbt  i^ 
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calling  of  the  banished,  and  some  disturbance,  death  of  Napoleon.     A  few  yean  before,  this 

ihat  had  occurred  in  the  law  school,  broke  the  event  would  have  convulsed  the  world :  at  thU 

unanimity  which  prevailed  between  the  ministry  period  it  only  produced  the  effect  of  the  resound- 

and  the  liberal  majority.     Some  persons,  un-  ing  of  the  fiur  distant,  but  still  formidable  storm, 

iottbtedlywith  the  best  intentions^  contemplated  The  new  election  in  1821,  reinforced  the  right 

tie  alteration  of  the  law  of  elections,  until  the  side  of  the  chamber,  already  so  numerous.    At 

minuten,  St.  Cyr,  Dessoles,  and  Louis,  refusing  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  majority  over* 

to  take  part  in  this  business,  retired  (1820)  with  threw  the  ministers  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for 

popularity  for  their  only  reward.    Tlie  Spanish  the  law,  and  some  of  the  presidents,  under  whose 

revolution,  which  then  broke  out,  and  the  re-  direction  it  had  been  chosen.    The  ex-ministers, 

jection  of  a  deputy  legally  elected,  again  exas-  according  to  custom,  retreated  to  the  chamber  of 

perated  the  new  schism.  peers,  or  received  appointments  as  ministers  of 

Suddenlr  a  prince  of  the  royal  &mily,  the  state.  A  budget  of  more  than  900,000,000,  or 
Duke  de  Berri,  fell  beneath  the  knife  of  ^  £ina-  much  above  any  that  had  been  proposed  in  times 
tical  assassin;  and  a  sad  presentiment  seized  on  when  the  Kingdom  was  at  its  greatest  height  of 
all  upright  minds,  to  whom  the  experience  of  the  power,  passed  without  difficulty,  supported  by 
past  is  not  useless,  and  who  well  know,  how  the  majority  of  the  right  side :  while  still  the  left 
power  can  form  a  party  for  its  support  from  a  continued  to  render  itself  worthy  of  its  popularity, 
bloody  robe.  Two  laws  immediately  suspended  and  of  the  national  gratitude,  by  its  devoted 
individual  liberty,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  conduct,  its  fine  talents,  and  its  indefatigable 
A  minister  who,  notwithstanding  the  new  attack  leal  in  defending  the  general  interests, 
on  the  law  of  election,  preserved  a  popularity  Louis  XVIIl,  a  prince  "  gourmand  et  aima^- 
that  he  owed  to  the  remembrance  of  tne  5th  of  ble,''  after  a  series  of  petty  aggressions  upon  the 
September,  M.  Decaze,  vras  overthrown.  His  liberties  of  the  people,  died  in  1824,  and  was 
successors,  vrith  the  majority  of  five  voices  (their  succeeded  by  the  Duke  d*Artois.  This  prince, 
ovm)  passed  a  law,  which  establishes  two  kinds  entitled  Charles  X,  inherited  the  bravery  and  the 
of  elections,  and  gives  the  richest  elector^  the  obstinate  infatuation  of  his  ancestors ;  desirous 
right  of  voting  twice.  Some  outrages  committed  of  appearing  popular  with  an  inward  devotion  to 
on  the  deputies,  who  refused  their  consent  to  this  arbitrary  power;  active  in  personal  exertion, 
law,  occasioned  reprisals  and  numerous  mobs;  but  bigotted  and  priest-guided.  Prince  Polignac 
on  which  several  days  after,  the  cavalry  made  a  was  appointed  first  minister,  and  unhappily  for 
charge  and  dispersed  them.  Soon  (1821)  Uie  himself  proved  but  too  faithful  to  his  ropral  mas* 
ministry  brought  before  the  court  of  peers  a  great  ter.  On  the  25th  July,  1 830,  were  published  the 
numberof  military  men,  accused  of  a  formidable  three  famous  ordonnances  prefatory  to  the  sup- 
conspiracy.  In  this  proceeding  were  seen,  posed  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  France, 
among  others,  some  of  those  men,  known  by  the  and  by  one  dash  of  his  pen  Charles  X  is  said  to 
name  of  exciting  agents,  who  have  done  much  have  annihilated  the  charter.  This  unwise  con- 
mischief  in  every  period  of  the  revolution,  and  duct  was  followed  by  a  revolution,  the  people 
who  make  the  police  an  instrument  of  promoting  rose  en  masse,  a  desperate  struggle  for  superiority 
confusion.  As  to  the  legislative  session,  it  pre-  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Paris  between  the 
sented  only  the  oontinued  triumph  of  a  strong  royalists  and  liberators  during  three  days,  and 
majority,  introduced  into  the  chamber  of  depu-  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Charles  the  X  and  that 
ties  by  the  new  law.  branch  of  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne.    On 

During  this  year  the  Neapolitan  and  Pied-  the  9th  August  1830,  Louis  Pliillippe,  Duke  of 

montese  nations,  which  had  established  among  Orleans,  ascended  the  throne  as  king  of  the 

them  the  representative   government,  and  the  French,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  nation, 

constitution  of  the  Cortes,  were  subdued  and  and  prince  Polignac,  and  his  unhappy  associates 

chastised  by  the  Austrians.    It  vras  also  in  the  were  condemned  to  solitary  imprisonment  for 

year  1821,  that  the  news  reached  Europe  of  the  life. 


Fbance,  Isle  of,  the  name  of  an  important  them  part  is  level :  its  southern  hilly  and  better 
province  of  France  before  the  revolution.  It  adapted  to  pasturage.  Its  principal  rivers  are 
comprised  Paris,  and  probably  received  its  name  the  Saone,  the  Doubs,  the  Oignon,  and  the 
from  being  sul^undea  by  the  Seine,  the  Mame,  Louve ;  along  the  banks  of  the  first  two  are 
the  Oise,  the  Aisne,  and  the  Ourcq.  It  is  in  many  iron  works ;  and  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Sal  ins 
general  level,  fertile,  and  populous;  but  is  now  extensive  salt  works.  Franche  Comt^  has  he- 
divided  into  the  denartments  of  the  Aisne,  Oise,  loneed  to  France  since  1674,  and  was  confirmed 
^EiNE,  Seine  and  Oise,  and  Seine  and  Makne,  to  that  country  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  Its 
which  see.  capital  town  was  Besan^on. 

France,  Isle  of,  or  Mauritius,  an  island  in        FRANCHEMONT,  or  Franchimont,  a  town 

the  Indian  Ocean.   See  Mauritius.  and  district  of  France,   in  the  department  of 

FRANCFORT.    See  Frankfort.  Ourte ;  formerly  a  marquisate  of  Germany,  in 

FRANCHE    CoMTE*,  or  Upper  Burgundy,  the  bishopric  of  liege.    The  town  lies  thirteen 

the  name,  before  the  revolution,  of  a  province  of  miles  south-east  of  Dege. 
France,  adjacent  to  Switzerland  and  Lorraine.        FRAN'CHISE,  n.#.  &  v.  a,     Tt,  franchise. 

It  now  forms  the  departments  of  the  Doubs,  Privilege ;  immunity ;  right  granted ;  exemption 

Jura,  and  Upper  ;Saone,  which  see.    Its  nor-  from  slavery  or  any  onerous  duty.    Frankness ; 
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msaenAij;  district;  extent  of  jurisdiction;  to  cither  there  or  at  any  other  public  plicet,as« 
make  free ;  to  keep  free.  bridges,  wharfs,  or  the  like ;  which  toUs  miw 
Certain,  thought  .he.  whom  that  thi.  thing  di.ple.e  jw^e  a  reasonable  cause  of  commencenifnt  (a. 
I  Kkke  not  for  here  I  him  assare  »n  consideration  of  rei^irs,  or  the  like),  else  the 
To  loT«  him  best  of  any  creature  franchise  is  illegal  and  void  :  or  lastly,  to  have 
Though  he  no  more  hadde  than  his  aherte.  a  forest,  chase,  park,  warren,  or  fishery,  endowed 
lio,  pitee  runneth  tore  in  gontil  herte  with  privileges  or  royalty.  Usage  may  uphold 
Here  may  ye  eeen,  how  excellent  franehm  a  franchise  witliout  either  record  or  creation,  al- 
ia women  is,  whan  they  hem  nawe  avise.  lowance  or  confirmation ;  but  it  hath  been  ab- 

Chawxr,  The  Merchaniet  TaU.  judged  that  granU  of  franchises,  made  before 

There  are  other  privileges  granted  unto  most  of  the  the  time  of  memory,  ought  to  have  allowance 

corporations,  that  they  shall  not  be  travell?d  forth  of  within  the  time  of  memory,  in  the  king's  bench; 

their  own yiviic&uet.  Spemer't  State  of  ireland,  q^  by  some  confirmation  on  record;  and  such 

I  lose  no  honour  ancient  grants  shall  be  construed    as  the  lav 

In  seeking  to  augment  it  j  but  still  keep  ^^j  when  they  were  made,  and  not  as  it  hath 

My  bosom /irwic*tt#d,  and  **^*P*"^  ^i®J]f-  been  since  altered ;  but  franchises  granted  within 

^"^'^*°**'*  time  of  memory  are  pleadable  without  any  al- 

They  granted  them  markeu,  and  other  francftuet,  lowance  or  confirmation ;  and,  if  they  have  been 

•ad  erected  corporate  towns  among  them.  allowed   or  confirmed,   the  (ranchisjes  may  be 

Vavtci  on  Ireland,  ^ji^imed  by  force  thereof,  without  showing  the 

His  gracious  edict  the  same  franchUe  yields  charter. 
To  all  the  wild  increase  of  woods  and  ^^^^^^  Franchises  may  be  forfeited    and  seized  for 

^^'y^^'  mis-user,  or  non-user,  and,  when  there  are  many 
Fr4NCHISE,  is  also  used  for  an  asylum  or  points,  a  mi»-user  of  any  one  will  make  a  forfe)- 
sanctuary,  where  people  are  secure  of  iheir  per-  ture  of  the  whole.  For  contempt  of  the  kind's 
sons,  &c.  Churches  and  monasteries  in  Spain  writ,  in  a  county  palatine,  &c.,  the  liberties  may 
are  franchises  for  criminals ;  so  were  they  anci-  be  seized,  and  the  offenders  fined ;  and  the  tem- 
ently  in  England,  till  they  were  abused  to  such  poralities  of  a  bishop  have  been  adjudged  to  be 
a  degree  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  abolish-  seized  until  he  satisfied  the  king  for  such  a  con- 
ing the  custom.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  tempt. 

capitulars  made  by  Charlemagne  in  his  palace  FllANCIA  (Francis),  a  celebrated  Bolognese 
of  Ileristal,  in  779,  was  that  relating  to  the  fran-  painter,  born  in  1450.  He  was  first  a  jeweller, 
chises  of  churches,  by  which  he  forbad  any  pro-  afterwards  a  graver  of  coins  and  medads ;  and, 
vision  to  be  carried  to  criminals  retired  into  applying  at  last  to  painting,  obtained  great  repu- 
churches  for  refuge.  tation  by  his  works,  particularly  by  a  painting 
Franchise,  and  Liberty,  in  law,  are  used  as  of  St.  Sebastian,  whom  he  had  drawn  bound  to 
synonymous  terms ;  for  <  a  royal  privilege,  or  a  tree,  with  his  hands  tied  over  his  head, 
branch  of  the  king's  prerogative,  subsisting  in  Hearing  much  of  the  works  of  Ra£faelle  he 
the  hands  of  a  subject.  Being  therefore  derived  greatly  desired  to  see  some  work  of  so  celebrated 
from  the  crown,  they  must  arise  from,  the  king's  an  artist ;  and  Raffaelle,  having  painted  a  Sl 
grant ;  or,  in  some  cases,  may  be  held  by  pre-  Cecilia  for  the  church  of  St  Giovanni  del 
scription,  which  presupposes  a  grant.  We  shall  Monte  at  Bologna,  wrote  to  Fiancia,  requesting 
briefly  mention  some  of  the  principal  kinds  of  him  to  see  it  properly  fixed.  The  letter  was 
franchise,  premiaing  only,  that  they  may  be  received  with  rapture ;  but  when  he  came  to  ex- 
vested  either  in  natural  persons  or  bodies  poli-  amine  the  picture,  the  sight  of  so  much  perfection 
tic;  in  one  man,  or  in  many:  but  the  same  in  design,  grace,  expression,  and  exquisitt 
identical  franchise,  that  has  before  been  granted  finishing,  struck  Francia  with  astonishment,  and 
to  one,  cannot  be  bestowed  on  another,  for  that  threw  him  into  a  state  of  melancholy ;  and  the 
would  prejudice  the  former  grant.  A  county  feeling  of  how  much  Raffaelle  vras  superior  to 
Palatine  is  a  franchise  vested  in  several  persons,  himself  is  said  to  have  occasioned  his  death,  in 
It  is  likewise  a  franchise  for  a  number  of  per-  1518. 

sons  to  be  incorporated  and  subsist  as  a  body  FRANCIS  (Philip)  ,D.D.,  an  ingenious  writer, 
politic ;  with  a  power  to  maintain  perpetual  of  Irish  extraction,  his  father  being  dean  of  a 
succession,  and  do  other  corporate  acts :  and  cathedral  in  that  kingdom.  He  was  more  dis- 
each  individual  member  of  such  corporation  is  tinguished  as  a  translator  than  as  an  original 
also  said  to  have  a  franchise.  Other  franchises  writer.  His  versions  of  Horace  and  Demos- 
are,  to  hold  a  courl-leet ;  to  have  a  manor  or  thenes  have  been  justly  valued ;  the  former  is 
lordship ;  or,  at  least,  to  have  a  lordship  para-  accompanied  with  learned  and  useful  notes.  He 
mount :  to  have  waifs,  estrays,  treasure-trove,  was  also  a  considerable  political  writer :  and  is 
royal  fish,  forfeitures,  and  deodands :  to  have  a  supposed  to  have  been  employed  by  the  govem- 
court  of  one*8  own,  or  liberty  of  holding  pleas  ment ;  for  which  service  he  was  appointed  rector 
and  trying  causes  ;  to  have  cognisance  of  pleas  ;  of  Barrow  in  Suffolk,  and  chaplain  of  Chelsea 
which  is  still  a  greater  liberty,  being  an  exclusive  hospital.  He  was  also  the  author  of  two  trage- 
right,  so  that  no  other  court  shall  try  causes  dies,  Eus;enia,  and  Constantia.  He  died  at 
arising  within  that  jurisdiction  :  to  have  a  baili-  Bath  in  March  1773,  leaving  a  son,  then  one  of 
wic,  or  liberty  exempt  from  the  sheriff  of  the  the  supreme  council  at  Bengal. 
county ;  wherein  the  grantee  only,  and  his  Francis  (Sir  [Philip),  a  celebrated  whig 
officers,  are  to  execute  all  processes:  to  have  a  politician  of  modern  times,  was  the  son  of  the 
fair  or  market;  with  the  right  of  taking  toll,    last  mentioned,  and  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1740. 
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rie  w^  educated  partly  by  his  father,  and  after-  beg^inning  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  the  whole 
wards  at  St.  Paul's  school ;  on  leaving  which  Franciscan  order  was  divided  into  two  parties ; 
he  b*x:ame  a  clerk  in  the  secretary  of  state's  the  one  called  Spirituals,  who  embraced  the 
office  He  went  out  to  Portugal  with  the  British  severe  discipline  and  absolute  poverty  of  St. 
envoy  in  1760;  and  on  his  return  obtained  a  Francis;  and  the  other.  Brethren  of  the  Corn- 
situation  in  the  war-office  under  lord  Barrington.  munity,  who  insisted  on  mitigating  the  austere 
He  was  dismissed,  or  relinquished  the  post,  in  injunctions  of  their  founder.  These  wore  long, 
consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  that  nobleman ;  loose,  and  i^ood  habits,  with  large  hoods ;  the 
and  in  1773  he  went  to  the  £ast  Indies,  when  former  were  clad  in  a  strait,  coarse,  and  short 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Bengal  council,  and  dress,  pretending  that  this  dress  was  enjoined  by 
distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  St.  Francis,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  had  a 
measures  of  governor  Hastings,  the  violence  of  right  to  alter  it.  Neither  the  moderation  of 
which  at  length  occasioned  a  duel,  in  which  Mr.  Clement  V.  nor  the  violence  of  John  XXII. 
Hastings  was  wounded.  In  1781  Mr.  Francis  could  appease  the  tumult  occasioned  by  these 
returned  to  England,  and  was  chosen  M.  P.  for  two  parties :  however  their  rage  subsided  from 
the  borough  of  Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A.  D.  1329.  In  1368  these  two  parties  were 
In  the  house  of  commons  he  joined  the  oppo-  formed  into  two  large  bodies,  which  still  subsist, 
eition;  and,  on  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Has-  comprehending  Jkhe  whole  Franciscan  order; 
tings,  actively  supported  his  accusers.  He  came  viz.  the  conventual  brethren,  and  the  brethren  of 
into  office  with  the  whig  administration ;  where  the  observances  or  observation,  from  whom 
he  was  honored  with  the  order  of  the  bath.  He  sprung  the  Capuchins  and  Recollects.  The 
died  in  1818,  having  published  several  clever  Franciscansare  said  to  have  come  over  to  England 
political  pamphlets,  and  to  him  has  been  some-  in  1224,  and  to  have  had  their  first  house  at 
what  plausibly  assigned  the  credit  of  having  Canterbury,  and  their  second  at  London;  but 
written  the  famous  Letters  of  Junius.  See  there  is  no  certain  account  of  their  being  here 
Junius.  till  Henry  VII.  built  two  or  three  houses  for 

Francis  (St),  the  founder  of  the  society  of  them.    At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the 

the  Franciscans,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  conventual    Franciscans    had    about    fifty-five 

Assist,  in  the  province  of  Umbria.     Having  led  houses,  which  were  under  seven  wardenships ; 

a  dissolute  life^  he  was  reclaimed  by  a  fit  of  viz.  those  of  London,  York,  Cambridge,  Bristol, 

sickness,   and    in   1208,  hearing    the   passage  Oxford,  Newcastle,  and  Worcester, 
quoted.  Matt.  x.  9, 10.  '  Provide  neither  gold,        FRANCISCO  (St.),  a  capacious  town  and 

nor  silver,'  &c.,  he  was  led  to  consider  a  volun-  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on  the  south 

tary  and  absolute  poverty  as  the  essence  of  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  St.  Paul.    The  bay 

gospel,  and  to  prescribe  it  as  a  sacred  rule  to  has  three  fortified  entrances,  of  which  that  to 

himself   and   those  who  followed  him.      See  the  south  is  the  most  frequented.    The  inhabi- 

Framciscan's.    He  died  in  1226.  tants  in  the  neighbouring  country  are  chiefly 

FRANCISCANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  re-  employed  in  cutting  timber,  and  ship-building; 

ligious  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  founded  by  in  which  many  negroes  are  also  employed.   The 

him  in  1209.    This  society,  which  appeared  to  town  is  situated  on  a  small  island  at  the  entrance 

Innocent  III.  extremely  adapted  to  tne  state  of  of  the  bay,  in  lat.  26°  153'.     Behind  it,  is  a 

the  church,  was   solemnly  approved  and  con-  ridge  of  mountains,  which  rise  to  the  height  of 

firmed  by  Honorius  III.    in  1223.       Francis,  4000  feet.     Over  this  impassable  barrier  a  road 

through  an  excessive  humility,  would  not  suffer  is  constructing,  at  an  incredible  expense,  which 

the  monks  of  his  order  to  be  called  fratres,  i.  e.  when  it  is  finished  will  be  of  great  importance 

brethren  or  friars,  but  fraterculi,  i.  e.  little  bre-  to  this  port. 

thren,  or  friars  minor,  by  which  denomination        Francisco    Rio,    a  large    river   of   Biasil, 

they  still  continue  to  be  distinguished.    They  which  has  its  rise  in  the  province  of  Minas 

are  also  called  gray  friars,  on  account  of   the  Geraes,  between  20°  and  21°  of  S.  lat.,  in  that 

color   of  their  clothing,  and  Cordeliers,  &c. —  low  vadley  which    is  formed   in    the  interior, 

The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  zealous  beyond  the  first  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  here 

and  active  friends  to  the  papal  hierarchy.     In  run  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south.     It 

1287  Matthew  of  Aqua  Sparta,  being  elected  runs  north  for  many  miles,  with  an  inclination 

general  of  the  order,  discouraged  the  ancient  to  the  north-north-east,  and  then,  turning  east, 

discipline  of  the  Franciscans,  and  indulged  his  af^er  a  course  of  about  800  miles  it  falls  into 

monks  in  abandoning  even  tlie  apnearauce  of  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  6°  55'  S.,  and  is  the  boun- 

poverty.    This  conduct  raised  the  indignation  of  dary  between  Bahia  and  Pemambuco. 
the  spiritual  or  austere  Franciscans ;  so  that  from        FRANCKLIN  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  a  miscella- 

1290  schisms  arose  in  an  order  that  bad  been  neous  critic,  and  writer,  was  the  son  of  a  printer 

famous  for  its  pretended  disinterestedness  and  and  bookseller  of  Covent  Garden,  where  he  was 

humility.    Such  was  the  enthusiastic  frenzy  of  bom  in  1721.    His  father,  who  was  printer  of 

the  Franciscans,  that  they  impiously  maintained,  the  Craftsman,  devoted  him  to  the  church,  and 

that  St.  Francis  was  a  second  Christ,  in  all  re-  he  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and 

spects  similar  to  the  first ;  and  that  their  insti-  Trinity   College,    Cambridge.     He    afterwards 

tution  and  discipline  were  the  true  gospel  of  was  an  usher  in  the  school  in  which  he  was  edu- 

Jesus.     Accordingly,  Albizi,  a  Franciscan  of  cated,  and  in  1750  became  Greek  professor  at 

Pisa,  published  a  book  in  1383,  with  the  applause  Cambridge.    He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in 

of  his  order,  entitled.  The  Book  of  the  Confor-  a  translation  of  The  £pistles  of  Phalaris,  1749, 

mities  of  St  Francis  with  Jesus  Christ  I    In  the  and  of  Cicero's   tract    Oe   NatuxlL   Deorum 
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About  the  lame  time  he  published  An  £nquiry  fruits ;  but  the  borders  are  full  of  woods  inl 

into  the  Astronomy  and  Anatomy  of  the  Anci-  barren  mountains.    The  majority  of  the  jP^ple 

ents,  reprinted  in  1775,  8vo.    In  1759  appeared  are  Lutherans ;  but  there  are  also  many  (^alfin- 

his  Sophoclesy  3  toIs.  4to.  which  is  allowed  to  ists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews.    The  FrukS) 

be  a  fiur  and  forcible  translation  of  that  great  who  conquered  aod  gave  name  to  France,  came 

poet.    This  was  followed  by  a  Dissertation  on  from  this  ptorince.    See  Fearce.   Nurembor^ 

Ancient  Tragedy :  he  is  also  supposed  to  have  is  the  capital. 

aided  SmoUet  in  the  Critical  Review,  and  in  the  FRANEK£R,  Feaitequeii,  or  FaAHKEs,  i 

translation  of  the  works  of  Voltaire.    In  1757  town   of  the  Netherlands,  in  north  Frieshnd 

be  received  from  Trinity  College  the  livings  of  It  has  a  castle,  and  many  magnificent  buildiDf^s, 

Ware  and  Thundridge  in   Hertfordshire,  and  and  stands  on  the  canal  between  Haarlem  aod 

published  in  1765  a  volume  of  popular  Sermons  Lewarden.   There  u  also  a  university  or  Alh^ 

on  the  relative  Duties.    The  next  year  he  pro-  nieum,  once  laroou«  foi  its  learned  professors, 

duced  at  Drur^-lane  theatre  the  tragedy  of  the  ^uticularly   Adrian     Metius,    George    Pasor, 

Earl  of  Warwick,  borrowed  without  acknow-  rierius  Winsemus,  &c.      It  lies  nine  miles  west 

ledgment  from  the  French  of  La  Harpe ;  and  of  Lewarden,  and  five  east  of  Harlingen.    Po- 

although  in  1767  he  was  made  one  of  the  king's  pulation  3400. 

chaplains,  and  in  1 770  D.  D.,  he  paid  a  constant  FRa'N  GI  BLE,  mdj,    Lat.  fixmgo.    Fragilt ; 

attention  to  the  stage,  by  tlie  occasional  produc-  brittle ;  easily  broken. 

tioo  of  dramas,  chiefly  adapted  from  the  French,  Though  it  Mean  the  •olidest  irood,  if  wroofhi  be- 

and  on  one  occasion  descended  even  to  farce,  fore  it  be  well  MAMMMd^  it  will  shew  iiaelf  verj/fw- 

In  1 776  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Brasted  gibU.                                                        Btj/U, 

in  Surrey.  In  1780  Dr.  Francklin  published  his  FRATHON,  ii.f.     Sax.  t^ieon,  a  lover;  i 

excellent  translation  of  Lucian,  in  2  vols.  4to.  paramour ;  a  boon  companion, 

and  died  March  i5th,  1784.     Besides  the  works  pi„t«  by  her  tide  did  eat  the  bold  Samloy, 

already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  a  hu-  pu  mate  for  each  a  mincing  minion, 

norous  piece    entitled    A  Letter  on    Lecture-  Who  in  her  looeeneet  took  exceeding  joy, 

ships.  An  Ode  on  the  Institution  of  the  Royal  Might  not  be  foond  a  franker /ramon. 

Academy,  and  three  volumes  of  posthumous  Fatnt  Qwm. 

Sermons'.  FRANK,  atg.      "j     Yr.  franc ;  Genn./r<wA. 

FRANCOIS,  Cape,  a  town  on  the    north  Framk'lt,  oio.     disconnected  with  the  word 

coast  of  Hispaniola,  and  one  of  the  principal  Fbank'ness,  n.ujfrtch^  bold,  and  fiti,  free. 

towns  of  the  island.    Its  port  is  advantageously  Liberal ;  generous ;  not  niggardly ;  unreserred; 

situated  on  a  cape  at  the  edge  of  a  large  plain,  free    without    restraint;    without    conditioos; 

sixty  miles  long  and  twelve  broad.  It  is  screened  without  payment.    Frank  is  not,  however,  quite 

too  much  from  the  land  wind  by  the  mountains^  synonymous  with  candid,  free,  open,  and  plaio : 

and  thus  left  exposed  to  the  unmitigated  heat  of  Frankness  is  a  voluntary  effusion  of  the  miod 

the  sun.    The  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  well  between   equals:    candor  is   a  debt   paid  to 

watered  and  cultivated.    Here  are  straight  roads,  justice  from  one  independent  being  to  anoihff. 

forty  feet  broad,  lined  with  hedges  of  lime  and  The  frank,  free,  and  open,  all  speak  withooJ 

lemon  trees,  intermixed  with  long  avenues  of  constraint;  but  the  frank  man  is  not  impeiti 

other  trees,  and  leading  to  plantations  which  '  cut  like  the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  tb 

produce  a  greater  quantity  of  sugar  than  any  ^pen  man.    See  Crabb. 

other  spot  of  the  same  size  in  the  world.    The  Thoa  bast  it  won  *,  for  it  is  of  firwmk  gift, 

town    once    possessed    several    elegant  public  And  he  will  care  for  all  the  rest  to  thiCt. 

buildings,  sucn  as  the  Jesuits*  College,  converted  HwkUri^ 

since  the  revolution  into  a  government  house ;  Oh,  were  it  bat  my  life, 

the  governor's  house,  the  barracks,  the  arsenal,  \^^Z  **  ^''^-  '*^'  ^**°'  ^•^^•n^» 

the  ttieatre,  and  two  hospitals.    The  port  is  one  A*  frankly  as  *^^r^   j^         ^  ^^^^ 

of  the  most  secure  and  convenient  in  the  whole  ,* .,^  .^^  ^*!?*y^**'f',  ^^^    •'^ 

•  ij      -r^.                 j^             •ji.A-.L        ^L  *»  ever  any  malice  m  your  nean 

island.    It  IS  exposed  to  no  wind  but  the  north-  ^^  ^^  J^       ^J^  ^    j^  me/r«i%. 

east.  /rf.  /li,^  rni. 

Cape  Fran9ois  was  founded  in  1670,  and  was  The  ablest  men  that  ever  w^re,  have  had  tU  » 

burnt  in  1793  by  the  people  of  color.     It  has  oprimrii  snd  Jrmkncn  of  drtllng,  wnd  t  «**"■>  '^  ^^ 

suffered  severely  since  the  intestine  commotions  tainty  and  veracity.                                      B^^- 

by  which  the  island  has  been  distracted.    Pre-  The  moi»ter  sorts  of  trees  yield  little  moss,  for  u.^ 

viously  it  contained  8000  inhabitants,  and  was  reason  of  the  fnmk  putdag  np  of  the  sap  iato  »1* 

the  last  town   retained  by  the  French  in  the  boughs.                                                         w 

island  in  1803.     It  was   called  Cape  Henry  ^e  entered  very  frankljf  into  those  w;;^^"' 

by  Christophe.        Long.  72**  16'  W.,   lat.  19«  wh^h  were  contrived  at  court.                    ^^TT!^ 

A.Q'  ff  The  lords  mounted  their  servants  upon  their  o«» 

Tyo\Tkirtr\iarA             •     i        r  *u        u    r> horses;  and  they,  with  the   voltmleers,  who /rffl«*(? 

FRANCONIA,  a  circle  of  the  M  German  ^^^^^  thcm«,lves,  amounted  to  a  body  of  .wo  buadce. 

Empire,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Meissen  and  ^j  ^  ^^^^                              '               u 

Thuringia,  on  the  south  by  Bavaria  and  Suabia,  ^1,^^  ^1,^  c^^jg  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  edaiitiswBW* 

on  the  east  by  Bohemia  and  the  Upper  Pala-  with  the  duke,  in  which  he  made  aUthe  proieftttiosi 

tinate,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Lower,  and  the  of  his  sincere  affection,  the  other  received  hii  ytwtt^ 

electorate  of  Mentz ;  being  eighty-eight  miles  tations  with  all  contempt ;  and  declared  with  s  ven 

from  north  to  south,  and  ninety-five  from  east  to  unnecessary /rrndbMif,  that  he  would  have  no  tkoA- 

west.    Tlie  middle  is  fertile  m  com,  wine,  and  ehip  with  him.                                               ^ 
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He  deViTcred  with  tbe/raMibietf  of  •  friend's  tongue,  made  conformable  to  the  purer  doctrines  of  the* 

word  by  word,  what  Kalander  had  told  him  touching  church  of  England.  It  was  an  old  Saxon  tenure, 

the  strange  Story.                                          Sidnegf,  and   continued  under  the  Roman  rerolution. 

Tis  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  world  to  be  framk  through   the  great  respect  that  was  shown  to 

of  civilities  that  cost  them  nothing.         L'Korange,  religion  and   religious  men  in  ancient  times. 

They  were  left  destitute,  either  by  narrow  provision.  This  is  also  the  reason  that  tenants  in  frankal- 

or  by  theiryronA  hearu  and  their  open  hands,  and  moigne  were  discharged  of  all  other  services 

their  charity  towards  others.             8prui,^fmm.  ^        ^  ^j^^  ^^^^  necessitas  of  repairing  the 

Tom  made  love  to  a  woman  of  sense,  and  always  u;„u™„„«  v„:m;««  ^m*\^    ««#i  *^^I\m^^  ;««« 

treated  her  a.  such  during  the  whole  Ume  of  coJt-  ^^^^T^^'}'"'^^'?^  T  ?'            TI  ^     -^ 

ship:  Li.  natund  temper  and  good  breeding  hindered  ST'   ^^^a  "  ^"^  dru  ids  among  the   ancient 

him  from  doing  any  thing  disagreeable,  as  his  sin-  Bntons  >iad  omnium  rerum  immumtatem.    And 

cerity  and  franknea  of  behaviour  made  him  converse  «^®°  ®*  present  this  IS  a  tenure  of  a  very  diffe- 

with  her    before  marriage  in  the  same  manner  he  rent  nature  from  all  others,  being  not  in  the  least 

intended  to  do  afterwards.           Additon's  Guardian.  feudal  but  merely  spiritual.       For,  if  the  service 

I  value  my  garden  more  for  being  full  of  blackbirds  be  neglected,  the  law  gives  no  remedy  by  dis- 

than  cherries,  and  very  franUjf  give  them  fruit  for  tre8S,or  otherwise,  to  the  lord  of  whom  the  lands 

their  songs.                                             SpgcttUor,  are  holden ;  but  merely  a  complaint  to  the  ordi- 

Conscience,  what  art  thou  t  thou  tremendous  power,  nary  or  visitor  to  correct  it. 

Who  dost  inhabit  us  without  our  leave,  f^^^^  C^^gg  ^  a  liberty   of   free  chase. 

And  art  within  omjielves.  another  self,  whereby  peisons,  that  have   lands  within  the 

A  master-self  that  loves  to  dommeer,  -,^«,««--  «V  *K<.  -7r«a  .^  •v.i^i«;KU.wi  ♦**  ^,*  A^^^ 

And  tiead  the  monarch  frankly  as  the  slave.  "^"^^^^S^^  "^T'?!?  prohibited  to  cut  down 

''       '                   Ymmq  ^y  wood.  Sec,  out  of  the  view  of  the  forester. 

FaA«,  n.*.&t;.a.    Fr.  >«:.  a  stye.    A  FjtA«  Fee  signifies  the  ^e  thing  as  hold- 

hogstye;  a  place  to  feed  hogs  in,  so  called  from  "S:  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  simple ;  that  is, 

liberJitv  of  food  •  a  letter  which  goes  free  and  ^  ^^  P®"°°  *"^  **"  ^®*"'  *°^  °°^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Hoeraiity  ot  looa ,  a  letter  wiiicD  goes  tree  ana  ^         j  required  by  ancient  demesne,  but  U 

pays  nopostage.    ItJ*  aUo  the  name  of  a  French  ,^^  ^^  ^^^^  j  J    ^  p^^        ^ 

^n„;  nfVh          "o"T^-    o?^f       r  ^f  T  F«'^«^  L^w,  the  (ree  and  common  law  of  (he 

S^  K   K  77?;       ;                  '     "^  ^^^*  or  the  beUt  a  person  has  by  it.    He  that 

feedhighi  to  fatten;  to  cram  for  any  offence loseth  Sds  frank  law  incurs  these 

Where  sups  he  ?  Doth  the  d^hwr  feedin  (he  old  inconveniences,  viz.  he  may  not  be  permitted  to 

^""^   I  th  St   of  this  m    I  blood*1bo'     ''^  ^^^  <w^  juries,  nor  used  as  an  evidence  to  the 

My  soS  otoi^  Stanly  u^fiaM  up  in*hold.  *™^5  *°<^^  ^^  ^  ^7  *^  »?  4^  ^^  ^«  J'*"/' 

^                  flUkoJbiMBvv.  court,  he  must  not  approach  it  in  person,  but 

Youni  have  immediately,  by  several  /^onAi,  my  appoint  his  attorney ;  bis  lands,  goods,  and  chat- 

epistle  to  lord  Cobham.                       Pope  to  8mft,  («l8  shall  be  seized  into  the  king's  hands ;  and 

Gazette  sent  grstis  down,  and  franked,  his  lands  be  estreated,  his  trees  rooted  up,  and 

For  which  thy  patron's  weekly  thanked.    Pope.  his  body  committed  to  custody. 

My  lord  Orrery  writes  to  you  to-morrow  ;  and  yon  Frank  Marriagb,  iu  law,  is  where  tenements 

see  I  send  this  under  his  cover,  or  at  least /ranAnf  by  are  given  by  one  man  to  another,  together  with  a 

b»n»«                                                          Smft,  nfife,  who  is  the  daughter  or  cousin  to  the  donor, 

Framk,  or  Franc,  in  the  ancient  English  cus-  to  hold  in  frank  marriage.    By  such  gift,  though 

toms,  signifies  literally  free  from  charges  and  nothing  but  frank  marriage  is  expressed,  the  do- 

impositioos,  or  exempt  from  public  taxes;  is  used  nees  shall  have  the  tenements  to  them,  and  the 

in  various  senses,  sometimes  compounded,  and  heirs  of  their  two  bodies  begotten ;  that  is,  they 

sometimes  not ;  diough  the  latter  is  doubtless  are  tenants  in  special  tail.     For  this  expression, 

more  proper.    Thus,  frank  marriage,  denotes  ex  vi  termini,  not  only 

FRANKALMOrGNE,ii.s.  Tlie  same  which  an  inheritance,  but  likewise  limits  that  inheri- 
we  in  Latin  call  libera  eleemotyna^  or  free  arms  tance;  supplying,  not  only  words  of  descent,  but 
in  English ;  whence  that  tenure  is  commonly  of  procreation  also.  Such  donees  in  frank  mar- 
known  among  our  English  lawyers  by  the  name  riage  are  liable  to  no  service  but  fealty;  for  a 
of  a  tenure  in  frank  auroone,  or  frankalrooigne,  rent  reserved  therein  is  void  until  the  fourth  de- 
which,  accordinjT  to  Briton,  is  a  tenure  by  divine  gree  of  consanguinity  be  past  between  the  issues 
service.    Ayliffe*$  Parergon.  of  the  donor  and  donee. 

Frank  Almoigne  is  a  tenure,  whereby  a  FRANKPLEDGE,    Lat    francipletaum,  of 

relieious  corporation,  aggregate  or  sole,  holdeth  franc,  i.  e.  liber  and  pleige,  i.  e.  fidejussor.    A 

lands  of  the  donor  to  them  and  their  successors  pledge  of  smety  for  freemen.      For  the  ancient 

for  ever.  The  services  which  they  were  bound  to  custom  of  England  for  the  pieservation  of  the 

render  for  their  lands  were  not  defined :  but  only  public  peace  was,  tliat  every  freebom  man  at 

in  general  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  donor  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  religious  persons,  clerks, 

his  heirs,  dead  or  alive ;  therefore  they  did  no  knights  and  their  eldest  sons  excepted,  should 

fealty  (which  was  incident  to  all  other  services),  find  security  for  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  or  else 

because  this  divine  service  was  of  a  more  exalted  be  kept  in  prison ;  whence  it  became  customaiy 

nature.    This  is  the  tenure  by  which  almost  all  for  a  certain  number  of  neighbours  to  be  bound 

the  ancient  monasteries  and  religious  houses  held  for  one  another,  to  see  each  man  of  their  pledge 

their  lands ;  and  by  which  the  parochial  clergy,  forthcoming  at  all  times,  or  to  answer  the  t*  ins- 

and  very  many  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary  gression  of  any  one  absenting  himself.    This 

foundations,  still  hold  them ;  the  nature  of  the  was  called  frankpledge,  and  the  circuit  thereof 

service  being  upon  the  reformation  altered,  and  was  called  decenna,  because  it  commonly  con- 
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•iflled  often  households ;  and  every  puticular  per-  to  such  persons,  specifying  the  shin,  vessel,  n^ 
son,  thus  mutually  bound,  was  called  decenner.  roent,  troop,  corps,  company,  or  detadiment,  t« 
This  custom  was  so  strictly  observed  that  the  which  they  belong :  and  tne  postmaster  nuut  d^ 
sheriffs,  in  every  county,  did  from  time  to  time  liver  such  letter  either  to  tne  party  to  whom  ii 
take  the  oaths  of  young  ones  as  they  grew  to  the  shall  be  directed,  or  to  some  person  appointed  to 
age  of  fourteen  years,  and  see  that  they  combined  receive  the  same  by  the  commanding  officer,  and 
in  one  decenna ;  this  branch  of  the  sheriff's  to  no  other.  Every  cover  containing  pattens  or 
authority  was  called  visus  franciplegii,  view  of  samples  of  goods,  not  exceeding  one  ounce, 
frankpledge.  shall  be  charged  only  as  a  single  letter,  if  sent 
Franked  Letters.  The  privilege  of  letters  open  at  the  sides,  and  without  any  letter  or 
passing  free  of  postage  to  ana  from  members  of  writing  therewith,  other  than  the  name  of  the 
parliament  was  claimed  by  the  house  of  commons  person  sending  the  same,  the  place  of  his  abode, 
in  1660,  when  the  first  legal  settlement  of  the  and  the  prices  of  the  articles, 
present  post-office  was  made;  but  afterwards  FRAJNKEN  (Francis),  commonly  called  Old 
dropped,  upon  a  private  assurance  from  the  Frank,  a  famous  Flemish  painter,  supposed  to 
crown  that  this  privilege  should  be  allowed  the  have  been  bom  about  A.D.  1544.  He  painted 
members.  Accordingly  a  warrant  was  constantly  historical  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Tata- 
issued  to  the  postmaster-general,  directing  the  ments ;  and  was  remarkable  for  introducing  i 
allowance  tliereof  to  the  extent  of  two  ounces  in  great  numbei  of  figures  into  his  compositioos, 
weight :  till  at  length  it  was  expressly  confirmed  which  he  had  the  address  to  group  very  distinctly. 
by  4  Geo.  III.  c.  24,  which  added  many  new  Vandyck  greatly  commended  his  works, 
regulations,  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  Fran  ken  (Francis),  or  Young  Frank,  the  son 
abuses  in  franking;  whereby  the  annual  amount  of  the  former,  bom  in  1580,  was  instructed  Iff 
of  franked  letters  had  increased  from  £23,600  in  his  father;  whose  style  he  adopted  so  closelv, 
the  year  1715,  to  £170,700  in  the  year  1763.  that  their  works  are  not  easily  distinguished. 
Other  regulations  afterwards  took  place ;  in  par-  He  travelled  into  Italy  for  improvement  v a 
ticular,  franks  were  required  to  be  dated  (the  coloring.  His  chief  performances  are,  a  Scnptus;.^ 
month  written  at  length),  and  put  into  the  office  ral  piece  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp. 
the  same  day;  notwithstanding  which,  the  reve-  and  another  of  Solomon's  idolatry.  He  died  ic 
nue  still  lost  by  its  privilege  above  £80,000  per  1642. 

annum.    The  following  are  the  regulations  of       FRANKENBERG,  a  town  of  Hesse-Cassel, 

franking  required  by  35  Geo.  III.,  and  now  in  Germany,  on  the  Eder.   It  contains  2700  inhabv- 

force.    No  letter  directed  by  or  to  any  M.  P.  tants,  and  is  the  chief  place  of  a  district,  which 

shall  be  exempted  from  postage  if  it  exceeds  one  once  had  some  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  still 

oz.  in  weight.   No  letter  directed  by  any  member  contains  lead  ore.  '  Thirty-fi?e  miles  south-wes* 

shall  be  exempted,  unless  he  shall  actually  be  in  of  Cassel. 

the  post  town,  or  within  the  limits  of  its  delivery        Frankenberg,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 

of  letters,  or  within  twenty  miles  of  it  on  the  Erzgeburg,  nine  miles  west  of  Freybenr,  and 

day,  or  tiie  day  before  it,  on  which  tlie  letter  seven  N.  N.  E.  of  Chemnitz.    It  is  a  place  or 

shall  be  put  into  the  office.    No  member  shall  be  great  antiquity,  and  contains  at  the  present  time 

entitled  to  send  free  from  postage  more  than  ten  some  flourishing  woollen,  cotton,  and  leatha 

letters  in  one  day,  nor  to  receive  more  than  fif-  manufiictories.    Charlemagne  fortified  it  agaios 

teen.    Whenever  the  number  of  letters  sent  or  the  Saxons. 

received  by  such  member  in  one  day  shall  exceed        FRAN  KENDAL,  a  strong  town  of  France,  ic 

the  number  exempted,  and  the  postage  upon  any  the  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  late  of  Ger- 

of  them  shall  differ,  the  letters  chargeable  with  a  many,  in  the  dominions  of  the  elector  palatine 

higher  postage  shall  be  included  in  the  numbei  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1623,  by  the 

exempted,  in  preference  to  any  chargeable  with  Swedes  in  1632,  and  burnt  by  the  French  ic 

a  lower  postage,  and  the  remainder  shall  bo  1688.     It  has  a  good  trade  in  porcelain,  cloth, 

chargeable  with  the  postage  to  which  common  silks,  &c. ;  and  a  navigable  canal  to  the  Rhioe. 

letters  are  now  chargeable.     Persons  who  may  It  lies  eight  miles  north-west  of  Manheim,  aaa 

now  in  right  of  their  offices  send  and  receive  eight  south  of  Worms.    Long.  8^  29*  £•»  1>^ 

letters  free  may  continue  so  to  do.   Printed  voiles  49®  25'  N. 

or  proceedings  in  parliament,  and  printed  news-        FRANKENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Geatmj, 

papers,  may  abo  be  sent  as  usual.    No  single  in  the  principality  of  Schwartzburg-Rudolstan. 

letter  sent  by  the  post  from  any  non-commis-  having  extensive  salt  works,  and  3000  ioJiabi' 

sioned  officer,  seaman,  or  private,  in  the  navy,  tants.    It  stands  on  the  Wipper,  ten  miles  eai 

army,  militia,  fencible  regiments,  artillery,   or  of  Sonderhausen,  and  twenty-six  north  of  Erfo^ 
marines,  shall  be  charged  with  more  postage  than        FRANKENIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

one  penny,  but  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  put-  monogynia  order,  and  hexandria  class  of  plut<» 

ting  It  into  the  post  office ;  and  such  letter  must  natural  order  seventeenth,  calycanthemc:  cii. 

have  written  thereon,  in  the  hand  writing  of,  and  quinquefid,  funnel-shaped;  petals  five;  stigmi 

signed  by,  the  commanding  officer,  the  name  of  sexpartite :    caps,    unilocular  and    trivalTulaf- 

such  commanding  officer,  and  of  the  ship,  vessel.  Species  four ;  two  natives  of  our  own  conotiy. 

corps,  regiment,  or  detachment.    Also  no  single  one  of  the  Cape,  and  one  of  Siberia, 
letter  directed  to  any  such  non-commissioned        FRANKENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Silesia,  on  the 

officer,  seaman,  or  private,  shall  be  charged  with  Bautze,  containing  a  flouHshine  linen  jmnuhc- 

more  postage  than  one  penny,  to  be  paid  on  the  tory.    It  is  twelve  milei  S.  S.  W.  of  Glati,  >o^ 

delivery  thereof;  but  such  letter  must  ne  directed  has  4150  inhabitants. 


tare  miles. 

Population. 

680 

86,000 

22 

4,983 

66 

52,000 

946 

90,000 

462 

60,000 
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FRANKENTHAL,  a  town  in  the  province  of  on  the  Maine.     The  population  of  this  duchy 

the  Rhine,  Bavaria,  which  was  destroyed  in  was  in  IRll  as  follows: — 

1688,  with  several  other  towns  of  the  palatinate,  g 

but  rebuilt.    It  suffered  also  greatly  in  the  wars  Aschaffenburg 

of  1794  and  1795.    Its  present  population  is  Wetzlar 

about  3500,  engaged  in  the  linen  and  woollen  Frankfort 

manufactory.    Here  is  a  canal  which  communi-  fulda 

cates  with  the  Rhine.    Twelve  miles  from  Ilei-  Hanau 
delberg. 

FRANKFORT,  a  town  of  the  United  Stales,  2376                   292  983 

on  the  river  and  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.   Long.  .^    .                      .  _^.            .         .     ' 

83°  12'  W    lat  38®  3*  N  At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  primate  was 

Frankfort  *oir  the  Maine,  a  considerable  ^^^''Y^.  ?^  ^'^'/^^Ifo'  and  treated  as  the  secu- 

city  of  Germany,  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet,  ^^''^^^'l^^^P'^^i®^^'  receivingan  annual  pen- 

is  situated  on  the  Maine,  about  twenty  miles  sion  of  100,000  flonns  from  those  power>>  who 

above  its  influx  into  the  Rhine,  over  which  is  a  obtained  his  possessions 

good  stone  bridge.    It  is  divided  by  the  Maine  ^   F»ankfort  on  the  Oder  is  a  considerab  e 

into  two  parts:  the  one  on  the  north  bank,  by  ^"^  of  Prussia,  and  the  capitel  of  the  middle 

much  the  larger,  called  Frankfort  Proper;  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.    It  is  defended  by  a  fort, 

other  Sachsenhausen.     Frankfort  was  formerly  ?^"^'"g  <>"  ^^^  ^"f?«  «^  ^^^  ^^^r.    The  town 

fortified,  but  most  of  its  works  are  now  converted  »  ;[?"  ^''^  *»^  ^^f  *  university,  founded  m 

into  promenades  or  gardens.    The  houses  are  ^^^^ '  J>"^  ^^%  °""^^;<^^  9,^  students  is  seldom 

parUy  of  wood,  but  the  principal  streeU,  « the  ™°f«  /*^*"  200.     It  has  three  annual  fairs,  and 

ETile'  in  particular,  are  wide;   there  are  also  **.\P\?,^^  ^,^  considerable  trade  conamunicatmg 

three  noble  squares.    This  town,  the  residence  of  ^2^}\^}^   NorOi   Sea  by  the  Muhlrose  canal; 

ancient  electors,  princes,  and  counts,  is  now  divi-  2000  boats  and  barges  are  said  to  be  employed 

ded,  in  religion,  between  the  Catholics,  who  on  that  canal  and  on  the  Oder.    Here  are  manu- 

have  nine  churches,  the  Lutherans  seven,  the  ^actures  oi  silks,  woollens,  leather    and  eartheii- 

Calvinists  two.    The  Jews  are  said  to  amount  to  '^'^'^' .    ii»e  neis;libourhood  was  the  scene  of  a 

between  7000  and  9000.    They  formerly  lived  in  sanguinary  battle  between  the   Prussians  and 

a  quarter  of  the  city  blocked  up  at  one  end,  and  JJ^ssm^s  »"  1/59.    It  is  twelve  miles  S.  S.  W  of 

regularly  shut  in  at  night;  but  since  1796  they  J?^^"''  *°^  forty-eight  east  of  Berhn.   Popula- 

are  at  liberty  to  live  in  any  part  of  the  town,  "®S  * 2,000.                             ,.       -   ,, 

though  they  are  still  not  exempt  from  vexatious  ^^^^/J'^^^'^'  A^    metropolis  of   Kentucky, 

treatment    Population  41,OOof  H"'*®<^  S^^«*  ^^  ^^^^  America,  is  situated  m 

Frankfort  is  much  frequented  by  travellers,  f^^^^'i?.  ^^""^^^  °"  ^^^  nortli-east  bank  of  Ken- 
and  carries  on  a  great  tra3e  in  books  and  print.  ?"«^>^y  River,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  its 
ing.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Goethe.  It  con-  J^^nct^n  ^^^h  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  flourishing  and 
taio8,amongitspublicMtablUhmente,a Lutheran  regularly  built  town,  with  a  handsome  state- 
academy,  s^d  Catholic  gymnasium.  The  library  *^ouse.  Population,  in  1816, 1099.    Twenty-five 

of  St.  Bartholomew  has  some  valuable  MSS.,  ™i^i  ?^5^,?y^^^!!o^i  ^                   ,.       ^   . 

and  there  are  also  several  great  private  collect  FRANKTNCENSE,  n,i,     '  Frank  and  in- 

tions.    Two  great  fairs  are  held  here  annually  in  ^^^?   ^  f  "^d  perhaps  from  its  liberal  dis- 

spring  and  autumn;  and  its  commercial  activity  Jribution   of   odor;   says   Dr.  Johnson.      Mr. 

is  always  great.    Merchandise  of  all  kinds  ar-  Thomson  more  probably  from  Goth.  «r,  holy, 

rives  by  the  Rhine  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  *°^  ^«"^^ '  Teut.  ranch,  smoke  or  odor, 

the  exchange  transactions  are  very  considerable.  Take  unto  thee  tweet  spices,  with  pwrtfraiUunceiue. 

Tlie  local  manufactures,  however,  are  on  a  small  •^..              ..            ,,*i.         ^-^odm, 

scale ;  the  principal  are  in  silk,  velvet,  and  cotton  ^  l^^  ""  ^'<^on6t»  record  of  fr^^^^  gotten  in 

fgf.  if  Indift.                                       Brerewood  on  LangwMge, 

„  *  ,  .  _^  ,            t_                            J     al     •  Sec  how  it  weepe !  the  tear*  do  come, 

Frankfort,  long  a  hee  cuy,  was  under  the  iron  ^^  .j^^j  ^       r  ,i^,  . 

yoke  of  Buonaparte  from  1806  to  1813 :  its  con-  g^  ^^p.  i^  mounded  balsam ;  so 

stitution  at  present  is  a  mixture  of  democracy  j^^  holy  yronAMosiMe  doth  flow. 

and  aristocracy,  afibrding  a  perfect  equality  to  The  biotherless  Heliades 

the  different  denominations  ox  Christians,  and  a  Melt  in  sach  amber  tear«  as  thetc.        MaroeU, 

final  appeal  to  the  Diet.     The  town  possesses  an  Black  ebon  only  will  in  India  grow, 

adjacent  territory  of  110  square  miles,  with  a  And  od'roua/ranittfioenM  on  the  Sabcan  bough. 

population  of  48,000 ;  its  yearly  revenue  is  about  Dryden*$  VirgiL 

£80,000  steriing,  but  it  is  burdened  with  a  debt  Cedar  and/ronAtnceioe,  an  od'rous  pile, 

of  more  than  £300,000,  chiefiy  the  result  of  the  ^^^^  on  the  hearth,  and  wide  perfumed  the  ale. 

forced  contributions  of  the  French.    It  is  twenty  »     ,.          .      j                    v^        •     •   ^'^ 

mile.  E.N.E.  of  Menu.  «d  fifty  sauth-««t  o'f  ,:;::^,'\:^:i:^^'^:^^^i 

cologne.             in,            T\                   •    -lu  l^"t  not  disagreeable,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  and  resinoas 

Frakkfort,  Grand  Duchy  of,  is  the  name  ^^^^    i^  j,  ^ery  inflammable.     The  earUest  histories 

of  a  temporary  sovereignty  formed  in  Germany  inform  us^that/raidUfKmM  was  used  among  the  sacied 

in  1806  Dy  Buonaparte,  in  favor  of  the  arch>  ntes  and  sacrifices,  as  it  continues  to  bo  in  mao^ 

chancellor  or  elector  of  Mentz,  who  was  named  parts.    We  are  still  uncertain  as  to  the  place  ^vhenco 

prince  primate  of  the  confederation  of  \W  Rhine,  frankinecrug  is  brought,  and  as  to  the  tree  which  pio« 

He  adaed  to  this  territory  the  city  of  Frankfort  duces  it.                                                         Hitt, 
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FUANKLAND'S  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands  brother  he  was  accordingly  bound  apprenticf, 
in  the  South  Pacific,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  and  by  his  rapid  proficiency  m  the  bosiness  soot 
New  Holland,  about  six  miles  from  the  land,  became  of  great  use  to  him,  though  hcwasofta 
Long.  146°  E.,  lat,  17**  12'  S.  treated  rather  tyrannically.     Meantime  he  ua- 
FKANK'LIN, ».  s.    From /ronfc,  a  freeholder;  proved  himself  in  arithmetic  and  other  branches 
an  ancient  name  for  a  freeholder  of  considerable  of  science,  as  well  as  in  composition,  by  wnur.,- 
property.     Fortescue  (de  LL.  Ang.  c.  29)  de-  anonymous  essays  for  his  brothers  paper, Tiie 
scribes  a  Franklin  to  be  a  pater  femilias,  magnis  New  England  Courant,  and  which,  being  muc^i 
ditatuf  possessionibus.    He  is  classed  with,  but  admired,  were  for  some  time  of  advantage  to  it 
after,  the  miles  and  armiger,  and  is  distinguished  But  one  of  them,  upon  a  political  subject,  hip- 
from  the  liber^  tenentes  and  valecti ;  though  as  it  pening  to  give  offence  to  the  Assembly,  his  brc- 
should  seem  the  only  real  distinction  between  him  ther  was  taken  up,  imprisoned  for  a  month,  w^i 
and  other  freeholders  consisted  in  the  largeness  prohibited  from  printing  his  newspaper.    Tht 
of  his  estate.     Spelroan,  in  v.  Franklein,  quotes  paper  was  then  continued  under  the  name  o! 
the  following  passage  from  Trivet's  Fr.  Chronicle  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  indentures  were  dL*- 
(M  S.  Bibl.  R.  S.  n.  56).    Thomas  de  Brother-  charged,  and  a  new  secret  contract  agreed  upon: 
ton,  filius,  Edwardi  I.   rMareschallus  Anglia),  but  fresh  differences  afterwards  arising  beiwrtfl 
apres  la  mort  resposa  la  fille  de  un  Francheslyn  the  brothers,  our  author,  at  the  age  of  sevt-nteen, 
apel6e  Alice.    There  appears  no  foundation  for  emigrated  to  Philadelphia,  where   he  arrneo, 
Dr.  Johnson's  definition   of  a  franklin  as  '  a  without  knowing  a  single  individual  in  it,  iitrr 
gentleman  servant,  steward,  or  bailiff.'  A  modern  escaping  the  danger  of  being  taken  up  as  a  run- 
life  of  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  memorable  name  with  away  servant,  and    various  other    adventurt>5, 
that  of  various  other  English  families  has  been  which  he  humorously  describes  la  his  Meinor^ 
derived  from  this  word,  alludes  to  the  following  Here  he  soon  obtained  employment  from  BniJ- 
passage  from  Chaucer  as  contradicting  our  lexi-  ford  and  Keimer,  the  only  two  pnnlers  then  m 
cographer :—  the  city.    After  tliis  he  was  introduced  bv  his 
^    '    ^  .  .          ...  brother-in-law,  Captain  Holmes,  to  Sir  William 
A  /ron*.^  wai.  m  thi.  oompagnie  ^         governor  of  the  province,  who  prominrd 

White  WM  his  herd  at  w  the  dayesie —  *     j      °     v  r     l-       u  *  .. 4    -*«-»«; «;.^<,^,w 

An  householder  and  that  a  greti  was  he  *<>  ^o  much  for  him,  but,  except  entertammg  h^ri 

Seint  Jalian  he  was  in  hii  contwe—  occasionally,  m  his  own  house  or  a  tavern,  pe.- 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire,  formed  nothing.     By   his  advice,   however,  hi 

Full  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire  paid  a  visit  to  his  parents,  and  in  the  end  oS 

An  anelace  and  a  gipciere  all  of  silk  1724,  sailed  for  London,  where  by  his  own  ment» 

Heng  at  his  gerdel  white  as  morwe  milk.  without  Sir  William's  promised  letters  of  recoci- 

Chamtr*  mendation  and  credit,  he  obtained  the  best  eni- 

A  spadoos  court  they  see,  ployment,  first  in  Palmer's  printing  office,  anJ 

Both  plain  and  pleasant  to  be  walked  in  afterwards  in  Watt's.     At  this  time  our  author 

Where  them  does  meet  nfroMn  fair  and  free.  ^^^g  j^  ^^  ^^^  Deistical  companions,  iv- 

Faene  Queene.  bounced  the  religious  principles  in  which  he  h  J 
Franklin  (Benjamin),  LL.D.  and  F.R.S.,  been  educated,  commenced  sceptic,  and  pulv 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  and  lished  a  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and  ^ec€s«il>. 
politicians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  Pleasure  and  Pain,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to 
at  Boston,  January  6th,  1706.  He  was  the  son  prove  that  there  is  no  difference  between  rirtue 
of  Josias  Franklin,ia  tallow-chandler,  descended  and  vice ;  which  he  afterwaxds  considered  as  one 
from  an  ancient  English  family,  who  had  re-  of  the  grand  errors  of  his  life.  Thb  work,  bow- 
sided  upwards  of  three  centuries  at  Ecton  in  ever,  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  <^^ 
Northamptonshire,  possessing  a  small  fVeehold  Drs.  Mandeville,  and  Pemberton,  Sir  Ha^^ 
estate  of  thirty  acres,  and  the  eldest  son  whereof  Sloane,  and  other  celebrated  authors.  But  he 
had  been  uniformly  bred  up  to  tlie  profession  of  had  been  only  eighteen  months  in  I/)ndon, 
a  blacksmitii.  This  family  had  early  embraced  during  which  time,  living  very  temperately,  or 
the  opinions  of  the  reformation,  and  were  in  rather  abstemiously,  he  had  begun  to  lay  ^P 
danger  of  suffering  for  them,  under  the  bloody  money,  when  a  proposal  was* made  to  him  by  bis 
reign  of  queen  Mary  I.  Josias  was  the  youngest  fnend,  Mr.  Denham,  of  returning  to  Philadelp^'-i 
branch  of  this  family.  He  had  joined  the  non-  This  gentleman  had  been  formerly  a  mercnaot  io 
conformists,  and  upon  the  prohibition  of  con-  Bristol,  and,  having  fiiiled,  emigrated  to  Atne- 
venticles,  under  Charles  II„  emigrated  with  his  rica,  where  he  made  a  fortune ;  then  retarnevi, 
wife  and  family  to  New  England  in  1682;  invited  his  creditors  to  a  feast,  and  paid  their  ^-}- 
where,  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  married  lances  with  interest  He  en^ged  Fnuiklin  as  bi< 
Abiah  Folger,  daughter  of  Peter  Folger,  author  clerk  and  book-keeper,  and  to  superintend^  ^^ 
of  several  tracts  on  liberty  of  conscience,  who  goods  he  was  carrying  back  to  America,  fbev 
bore  him  nine  children  besides  the  subject  of  accordingly  sailed  on  the  3d  of  July,  1726,  ^' 
the  present  memoir.  Benjamin  early  acquired  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  October  11;  but  Den- 
reading  and  writing,  but  made  no  progress  ham  dying  in  February,  1727,  our  author  to- 
in  ari^metic,  as  he  states  in  his  I<ife  vnitten  gaged  once  more  as  a  printer  with  Kei/ner. 
by  himself.  From  ten  to  twelve  years  of  whom  he  also  served  as  a  letter-founder,  m^- 
agn  he  worked  at  his  father's  business ;  but  his  maker,  engraver,  and  copper-plate  pr  ^''^^ ' 
inclination  for  books  determined  the  latter  to  as  well  as  constructor  of  a  press  for  </"' 
make  him  a  printer,  though  his  elder  brother  purpose.  This  press,  which  was  the  ^^^ 
James  was  already  of  that  profession.    To  this  that  had  been  seen  in  U^e  counuy,  was  errctea 
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by  Mr.  Franklin,  at  BurliDgton,  to  priat  some    proposed  a  voluntary  association  for  its  defence: 
New  Jersey  money-bills;  and  proTed  the  means    which  was  approved  of,  and  immediately  signed 
of  his  acquaintance  with  judge  Allen,  and  several    by  1200  citizens,  who  chose  Franklin  their  colo- 
other  members  of  the  assembly,  who  were  after-    nel.    But  he  was  then  too  deeply  ongaged  in 
wards  of  great  service  to  him.    After  this,  he    philosophical  and  political  pursuits,  to  accept  of 
commissioned  types  from   London,   set  up  a    that  honor.    In  1745  he  published  an  account  of 
printing-office,  in  company  with  Hugh  Mere-    his  new  invented  fire-place  (see  Fire-place); 
aith,  a  fellow-workman,  whose  father  advanced    and  in    1725,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
some  money  for  them;  and,  at  the  same  time.    General    Assembly,   where    he    supported   the 
Franklin  established  a  weekly  club,  for  mutual    rights  of  the  citizens  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
improvement,  which  proved  an  excellent  school    prietaries.     In  1749  he  completed  the  plan  ct' 
of  philosophy.    This  society,  which  was  called    the  Philadelphia  Academy,  upon  the  most  lil  irai 
the  Junto,  lasted  nearly  forty  years.     Meantime    principles,  which  was   incorporated  in   1753. 
his  industry,  which  was  habitual,  receiving  addi-    rrankfin  had  now  conducted  himself  so  well  in 
tional  energy  from  the  idea  of  working  for  him-    his  office  of  post-master  to  the  province,  that  in 
self,  rapidly  advanced  his  credit,  and  Keimer,    1765  he  was  appointed  deputy  post-master  ge- 
being  unable  to  continue  his  newspaper,  sold    neral  for  the  British  colonies ;  and,  in  his  hands, 
the  copyright  to  Franklin  for  a  mere  trtfle ;  who,    this  branch  of  the  revenue  soon  yielded  thrice  as 
by  his  improvements  in  the  conduct  and  execu-    much,  annually,  as  that  of  Ireland.     Yet  none 
tion  of  it,  soon  raised  it  to  a  high  degree  of  cele-    of  these  public  avocatiorls  prevented  his  making 
brity.  After  this,  his  accurate  and  elegant  manner    important  discoveries  in  science.    The  Leyden 
of  printing  recommended  him  to  the  employment    experiment  in  electricity  having  rendered  that 
of  the  assembly:  and  his  partner  Meredith,  giv-    science  an  object  of  general  curiosity,  Mr.  Frank- 
ing up  the  printiug,  tumea  farmer,  and  thus  left    lin  applied  himself  to  it,  and  soon  distinguished 
Franklin  sole  proprietor  of  the  business  in  1729.    himself  so  eminently  in  that  science,  as  to  attract 
Whereupon  his  friends,  Messrs.  Coleman  and    the  attention  and  applause  of  not  only  the  count 
Grace,  offered  him  money  to  carry  it  on  exten-    de  Bufibn,  and  other  French  philosophers,  but 
sively,  and  he  accepted  of  half  the  offered  sum    even  of  Louis  XV.  himself.     He  was  the  first 
from  each.    Soon  aner,  a  new  emission  of  paper    who  thought  of  securing  buildings  from  light- 
currency  being  wished  for  by  the  public,  but    ning ;  and  he  was  also  the  first  inventor  of  tlie 
opposed  by  the  opulent  part  of  the  assembly,    electrical  kite ;  having  completed  his  experiment 
Franklin  publishea  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,    in  June  1752,  a  full  year  before  M.  de  Romas's 
which,  being  unanswerable,  occasioned  the  mea-    discovery.     His  theory  of  positive  and  negative 
sure  to  be  carried  through,  and  himself  to  be  re-    electricity  has  likewise  received  the  sanction  of 
warded  by  being  employed  to  print  the  bills*    public  approbation;  though  many  think  it  is 
Public  and  private   employment  now  flowing    not   fully  capable  of  supporting  itself.      See 
upon  him  more  and  more,  he,  in  1730,  married    Electbicity.  index.    Ilis  theories  were  at  first 
a  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Read,  for  whom    opposed  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
he  had  entertained  an  affection  before  he  went    in  London;  but  in  1755,  when  he  returned  to 
to  London,  and  whose  attachment  was  mutual :    that  city,  they  voted  him  the  gold  medal,  which 
although,  during  his  absence,  she  had  been  pre-    is  annually  given  to  the  author  of  a  memoir  on 
vailed  on  by  her  mother,  to  marry  one  Rogers,    the  most  curious  and  interesting  subject.    He 
a  potter,  who  had  used  her  so  ill,  that  she  did    was  likewise  admitted  a  member  of  the  society, 
not  so  much  as  bear  his  name.    (See  Franklin's    and  had  the  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  upon 
Life,  written  by  himself,  and  published  by  Dr.    him  by  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Eain- 
Price).    To  our  author  she  proved  an  excellent    burgh,  and  Oxford.    When  the  war  broke  out 
wife,  and  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  his    between   Britain  and   France,  he  returned   to 
shop.     In  1731  Franklin's  love  of  literature  led    America,  to  take  a  share  in  the  public  affairs  of 
him  to  set  on  foot,  first  a  private,  and  afterwards    his  native  country.    About  1753  he  set  on  foot, 
a  public  library,  which,  in  1742,  was  incorpo-    and  prevailed  on  the  assembly  to  establish,  the 
porated  by  the  name  of  the  Library  Company  of    Pennsylvania  hospital.    In  1754,  the  American 
Philadelphia;  which  now  consists  of  many  thou-    colonies  having  suffered  much  by  the  depreda- 
sand  volumes,  besides  a  philosophical  apparatus,    tions  of  the  Indians  on  their  frontiers,  he  drew 
&c.  In  1732  he  began  to  publish  Poor  Richard's    up,  and  presented  to  the  commissioners  from 
Almanack,  a  work  which  ne  rendered  remarkable    several   colonies,  a  plan  of  union  (called  the 
by  its  numerous  valuable  and  concise  moral  max-    Albany  Plan,  from  the  place  where  they  met), 
ims,  recommending  industry  and  economy,  and    which,  though  unanimously  approved  of  by  the 
which  he  at  last  collected  into  one  humorous    commissioners,  was  at  last  rejected  by  the  as- 
address   to  the  reader,    entitled  The  Way  to    semblies,  as  giving  too  much  influence  to  the 
Wealth,  which  has  since  been  translated  into  va-    president,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  king; 
rious  languages.    In  1736  he  entered  on  his  po-    and  disapproved  of  by  the  iBritbh  ministry,  as 
litical  career,  by  being  appointed  clerk  to  the    giving  too  much  power  to  the  representatives  of 
general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania.    In  1737  he    the  people.    This  rejection  on  both  sides  affords 
was  appointed  pest-master.    In  1738  he  formed    the  strongest  proof  of  the  excellency  and  impar- 
the  first  company  for  preventing  damasres  by  fires,    tiality  of  his  plan,  as  suited  to  the  situation  of 
and  soon  after  got  an  insurance  office  erected.    Britain  and  America  at  that  period.    It  appears 
In  1744,  during  the  war  between  France  and    to  have  steered  exactly  between  the  opposite 
Britain,  the  French  and  Indians  having  made    interests  of  both  countries.     In  1757  he  restored 
inroads  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  province,  he    tranquillity  to  the  province,  by  an  amicable  and 
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equitable  settlement  of  the  differences  that  had  constitution    in  tne  name  of  the  state.    \k 
long  subsisted  between  the  proprietaries  and  was  also   chosen   president   of  the   Philidc- 
the  people,  as  to  taxation.     In  1766  he  travelled  phia  Society    for    alleviating   the  misenn  ^ 
iuto  Holland  and  Germany,  and  in  1767   he  prisons,   and  of  the  Pennsylvania  SocHftr  kr. 
visited   France ;    being  every   where   received  rromoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.    His  [& 
with  the  greatest  marks  of  attention  by  men  of  public  act  was  signing  a  memorial  on  this  «c^- 
science.     He  was  introduced  in  the  latter  king-  ject,  12th  February,  1789.     During  the  gie^ttt^: 
dom  to  Louis  XV.     Return  in?  to  England  in  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  very  healthy.  L 
1767,  he  vras  examined  before  the  house  of  com-  1735,  indeed,  he  was  attacked  by  a  pleun^\. 
mons  concerning  the    stamp    act.      In  1773,  which  ended  in  a  suppuration  of  the  leti  loir  i* 
having  been  appointed  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  the  lungs,  so  that  he  was  almost  suffocated  hsur 
he  again  came  over  to  England,  while  the  dis-  quantity  of  matter  thrown  up.    But  from  Db. 
putes  between  Great  Britain  and  America  were  as  well  as  another  attack,  he  recovered  so  ct>!s- 
on  the  point  of  coming  to  extremities ;  when  he  pletely,  that  his  breathing  was  not  affected.  A> 
attracted  the  public  attention  by  a  letter  on  the  he  advanced  in  years,  however,  he  became  sub- 
duel  betwixt  Mr.  Whatley  and  Mr.  Temple,  ject  to  fits  of  the  gout,  to  which,  in  17S2,  i 
concerning  the  publication  of  governor  Hutchin-  nephritic  colic  was  added.     From  this  timt  ne 
son's  letters.    On  the  28th  January  1774  he  was  became  subject  also  to  the  stone;  and  dunoztW 
examined  before  the  privy  council  on  a  petition  last  year  of  his  life  these  complaint}  almost  eir 
he  had  presented  long  before,  as  agent  for  Mas-  tirely  confined  him  to  his  bed ;  notwithstandir* 
sachusett's  Bay,  against  Mr.  Hutchinson ;  but  which,  neitner  his  mental  abilities,  nor  bis  chetr- 
this  petition,  being  disagreeable  to  ministry,  was  fulness  forsook  him.    His  memory  was  tenacioos 
precipitately  rejected,  and    Dr.  Franklin  was  to  the  last;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  is 
soon  after  removed  from  his  office  of  post-master  that  he  learned  to  speak  French  after  he  fru 
general.    He  was  now  looked  upon  by  govern-  seventy.    About  sixteen  days  before  he  died,  ht 
ment  with  such  a  jealous  eye,  that  it  was  pro-  was  seized  wiUi  a   feverish   disorder;  which, 
posed  to  arrest  him  as  a  fomenter  of  rebellion,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  was  attended  wit^ 
The  Dr.,  however,  departed   for  America    in  a  pain  in  the  left  breast,  accompanied  with  i 
the  beginning  of  1775  with  such  privacy,  that  cough  and  laborious  breathing.    Thus  he  con- 
he  had  left  England  before  it  was  suspected  that  tinned  for  iive  days,  when  the  painful  symptooh 
he  entertained  any  such  design.    Being  elected  ceased ;  but  a  new  imposthume  had  now  takti 
a  delegate  to  the  continental  Congress,  lie  had  a  place  in  the  lungs,  which  suddenly  breaking,  be 
principal  share  in  bringing  about  the  revolution,  was  unable  to  expectorate  the  matter  fall¥»  aod 
and  declaiation  of  independency.    In  1776  he  expired  on  the  17th  April,  1790.    He  left  ooe 
was  deputed  by  congress  to  Canada,  to  persuade  son,    governor    William    Franklin,  a  xealous 
the  Canadians  to  throw  off  the   British  yoke;  loyalist;  and  a  daughter,  married  to  Mr.  Wiillaa 
but  they  had  been  so  much  disgusted  wiUi  the  Bache,  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  who  vnitfd 
hot-headed  zeal   of  the  New  Englanders,  who  upon  him  during  his  last  illness.    Dr.  Fianidio 
had  burnt  some  of  their  chapels,  that  they  re-  wa»  sententious  but  not  fluent  in  society;  more 
fused  to  listen  to  their  proposals,  though  en-  inclmed  to  listen  than  to  talk ;  and  an  instioctit^ 
forced  by  all  the  arguments  Dr.  Franklin  could  rather  than  a  pleasing  companion.     Ue  wa.> 
urge.    On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  Congress,  author  of  many  tracts  on  electricity,  and  otbf 
sensible  how  much  he  was  esteemed  m  France,  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  on  politics  and 
sent  him  to  finish  the  negociations  of  Mr.  Silas  miscellaneous  subjects.    The  following  epitapf- 
Dean.     This  important  commission  was  readily  on  himself  was  written  by  Dr.  Franklin  maoj 
accepted    by    the    Dr.,    though    then    in    the  years  before  his  death  :— 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age.    The  event  is  well  * 
known ;  a  treaty  was  signed  between  France  ''^®  ®^y  ®f 
and  America;   and  M.  le  lU  asserts,  that  the  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.  PRINTER. 
Dr.   strongly  advised    M.    Maurepas    not   to  ^^^^  **»•  «»^'  of  •»  old  book, 
loseasinglemoment,ifhe  wished  to  secure  the  .    ,       Its  contenu  tora  out, 
friendship  of  America,  and  to  detach  it  from  the  ^""^  '^M^  l^  it.  lettering  aud  gilding, 
mother  country.    In  1777  he  was  regularly  an-  Y.t^i:^J^.^'J::^Z:^^^^. 
pomted  plenipotentiary  from   Congress  to  the  p^,  •,  ^jn  („  ^e  believed)  appear  once  mart, 
French  court.    Having  at  last  seen  the  full  ac-  j^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^re  beaudful  Edition, 
complishment  of  his  wishes  by  the  conclusion  Corrected  and  amended 
of  the  peace  in  1783,  which  confirmed  the  inde-  By  the  Author. 
pendence  of  America,  he  requested  to  be  re- 
called, and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  to  sue-  His  funeral  is  said  to  have  been  more  nume* 
ceed  him.    Dr.  Franklin  arrivea  safe  at  Phila-  rously  and  more  respectably  attended  than  any 
delphia  in  September  1785,  and  was  received  other  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  America.  Tk 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  vast  multitude,  concourse  of  people  assembled  upon  the  occt* 
who  conducted   him  in   triumph   to  his  own  sion  was  immense.     All  the  beUs  in  the  citf 
house.    In  a  few  days  he  was  visited  by  the  were  muffled,  the  newspapers  published  *i^' 
members  of  Congress  and  the  principal  inha-  black   borders,   &c.      Tne  body  was  intent<i 
bitants.     He  was  afterwards  twice  elected  presi-  amid  peals  of  artillery,  and  nothing  is  »id  ^ 
dent  of  the  assembly.     In  1787  he  was  appoint-  have  been  omitted  that  could  display  t:«e  ve"^'-" 
ed  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  for  revisinf^  tion  of  the  citizens  for  so  illustrious  a  chMr»''"^ 
the  articles  of  confederation ;  and  signed  the  new  Congress  ordered  a  public  mourning  throuj^ 
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m.t  America  for  one  month.    Dr.  Smith,  pro-  broad,  and  conUined,  in  1816,  10,724  inhabi- 

vost  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  tanu. 

Kittenhouse,  one  of  its  membera,  were  selected  Feahklin,  a  counW  of  Georgia,  situated  in  the 
by  the  Philosophical  Society  to  prepare  a  eulo-  HPP®'  district,  bounded  east  and  north-east  by 
oum  to  the  memory  of  its  founder ;  and  the  lugulo  River,  west  and  north-west  by  the  coun- 
subscribera  to  the  city  librair,  who  had  just  ^  of  the  Cherokees,  south  by  the  branches  of 
erected  a  handsome  building  for  containing  their  B^ad  River,  and  south-east  by  Elbert  county. 
Dooks,  left  a  vacant  niche  for  a  statue  of  their  Population,  in  1816, 10,815. 
benefactor.  This  has  since  been  placed  there  by  FRANKS,  Francs,  Feankis,  or  Frahquis, 
the  munificence  of  an  estimable  citizen  of  Phila-  »  name  which  the  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  &c., 
delphia.  S»^^^  to  all  the  people  of  the  western  parts  of 
Franklin  (Mrs.  Eleanor  Anne),  known  as  ^.  Europe.  The  appellation  is  commonly  sup- 
luthoress,  as  Miss  Porden,  was  the  youngeM  po»ed  to  have  had  its  rise  iR  Asia,  at  the  time  of 
daughter  of  Mr.  Porden,  an  architect ;  and  was  tbe  crusades,  when  the  French  made  the  most 
bom  in  July,  1795.  She  exhibited  in  her  youth  considerable  figure  among  the  croisste  ;  from 
a  remarkable  memory,  and  a  strong  bias  towards  which  time  the  Turks,  Saracens,  Greeks,  Abys- 
hterature,  which  led  her  to  make  considerable  sinians,  &c.,  used  it  as  a  common  term  for  all 
progess  in  the  acquirement  of  the  Greek  and  ^e  Christians  of  Europe,  and  called  Europe  it- 
other  languages.  She  wrote,  m  her  seventeenth  ^^^  Frankistan.  E.  Goar,  in  his  notes  on  Con- 
year,  her  first  poem,  The  Veils,  or  the  Tnumph  dinus,  cap.  5,  N.  43,  gives  another  origin  of  the 
of  Constancy,  which  was  published  in  1815,  appellation  Franks,  of  greater  antiquity.  The 
vvim  a  dedication  to  countess  Spencer.  Threi*  Greeks,  he  says,  at  first  confined  the  name  to  the 
years  afterwards  appeared  a  small  Poetical  Tri-  Franci,  or  German  Franks,  who  had  settled  in 
inite,  under  the  name  of  The  Arctic  Expedition,  Gaul  (see  Feance);  but  afteiwards  they  gavi» 
suggested  by  a  visit  to  the  Isabella  and  Alex-  »*  ^  the  Apulians  and  Calabrians,  after  they  had 
dnder  discovery  ships,  which  led  to  an  acquaint-  been  conquered  by  the  Normans;  and  at  length 
ance  with  captain  Franklin,  the  celebrated  they  extended  it  to  all  the  Latins.  In  this  sense 
navigator,  whom  she  married  after  his  return  "  ^be  name  used  by  several  Greek  writers ;  as 
home,  in  August,  1823.  The  year  previously  Comnenuj,  &c.;  who,  to  distinguish  the  French, 
ippeared  Miss  Porden's  epic  poem  on  the  sub-  ^^^  ^^^em  the  Western  Franks.  Du  Cange 
ject  of  the  third  crusade,  enUtled  Coeur  de  Lion,  adds,  that  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they 
dedicated  by  permission  lo  the  king.  In  June,  distinguished  eastern  France,  or  western  France, 
1824,  the  birth  of  a  daughtei  encouiaged  hopes  -^^^  ^'  Roman  France,  and  German  France, 
in  her  friends  that  a  tendency  to  a  pulmonary  '^Wch  was  the  ancient  France,  afterwards  called 
complaint,  increased  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-  Franconia. 

vessel  in  1822,  might  be  counteracted,  but  these  FRANTICK,  adj,  ^  Lat.  phrenetiaa ;  Gr. 
expectations  were  soon  destroyed,  and  she  died  Fran'tickly,  adv,  ^^vifrtvoc.  Phrenetick; 
February  22nd,  1825,  a  few  days  after  her  husr-  FRAN'TicKNESS».».3mad;  deprived  of  un- 
hand had  sailed  from  England  on  his  second  ex-  derstandmg  by  violent  madness;  outrageously 
pedition.  and  tuibulently  mad ;  transported  by  violence  of 

Franklin,    the   north-westernmost   county  passion;  outrageous;  turbulent.    Simply  mad 

of  Vermont,  United  States,  is  bounded  north  by  Par  oflf,  he  wonden  what  makes  them  so  glad  ; 

Lower  Canada,  and  west  by  Lake  Champlain  Of  Bacchas'  merry  fruit  they  did  invent. 

Population,  in  1816,  16,427.     The  chief  town  is  Oi  CyheVa  franHck  rites  have  made  them  mad. 

St.  Alban's.  Faerie  Qveme, 

Franklin,    a    county   of    Pennsylvania,    is  Esteeming,  in  the /ranlicA  error  of  their  minds,  the 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Mifflin,  north-east  and  greatest  madness  in  the  world  to  be  wbdom,  and  the 

east  by  Cumberland  and  York,  south  by  Wash-  highest  wifdom  foolishness.                           Hooker, 

ington  county  in  Maryland,  west  by  Bedford  The  lover /ranridi, 

county,  and  north-west  by  Hunterdon.     It  pro-  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt, 

duces  iron,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  Conne-  Shak^pean. 

^ocheague  river.     Population,  in  1816,  23,083.  Fie,  fie,  how  fnmtuMjf  I  square  my  talk.     id. 

The  chief  town  is  Chambersburg.  To  such  height  their  framtiok  passion  grows, 

Franklin,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy, 

north  by  Scott  county,  north-west  and  west  by  ...     ^^^9^*^ 

Shelby,  south-east  by  Fayette,   and   south  by  She  tews  her  hair,  and, /r«rfic*  in  her  gnefc, 

VVoodffoiti.     Population  in  1816, 8013.    Frank-  Call,  out  Lucia.                              AddmmoQuo 

hrt  is  the  chief  town.  I  »»*d  not  strength  to  sUr,  or  strive, 

Franklin,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  in  But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive- 
Halifax  district.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tJ^"*^^!^''^'^^     tV »  ^'il 
r-           -11        ..  .*!.  u  .    T  u     *             -au      -*   1.  that  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 
Greenville,  south  by  Johnston,  north-east  by  ^          Prwmer  of  (MUm. 
Warren,    south-west    by  Wake,    and  west  by  ^                    ^ 
Drance  county.    Population,  in  1816, 10,166.  FRASCATI,  a  small  but  beautiful  town  and 
houisburgis  the  chief  town.  bishop's  see  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  in  the 

Franklin,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  on  Campagna  di  Roma,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near 

the  north  by  Bedford,  north-west  by  Botetourt,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tusculum.    It  contains 

west  by  Montgomery,  south-west  by   Henry,  nothing  remarkable,  except  a  seminary,  endowed 

south  by  Patrick,  and  east  by  Campbell  county,  by  the  late  cardinal  York,  once  bishop  here. 

It  is  about  .brty  miles  long,  and  twenty-five.  Population  about  9000     In  tht  environs  art  a 
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uumber  of  villas  belonging  to  Roman  fiunilies,  Fratbrnitt,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Rligkt, 
who  pass  the  summer  here.  The  ruins  of  Tus-  signifies  a  society  originated  for  the  purpo^s  d 
culum  are  scattered  in  long  lines  of  walls  and  devotion.  Of  diese  there  were  sevend  sons; 
arches  higher  up  the  hill,  intermingled  with  as,  1.  The  fraternity  of  the  rosary,  founded  by 
shrubs  and  bushes.  The  view  is  particularly  in-  St.  Dominic.  It  is  divided  into  two  bnDobeS) 
teresting  towards  the  north-east.  Frascati  is  called  the  common  rosary,  and  the  perpetual  to- 
ten  miles  south-east  of  Rome.  8^»  the  former  of  whom  are  obliged  to  confes 
FRASERBURGH,  or  Frasersbuboh,  a  and  communicate  every  first  Sunday  in  ik 
small  sea-port  town  in  Aberdeenshire,  seated  on  month,  and  the  latter  to  repeat  the  rosarj  cost- 
the  south  extremity  of  the  Murray  Frith,  called  tinuaUy.  2.Thefratemi^ofthe8capnlary,«l»a 
Kinnaird's  Head.  It  was  erected  in  the  six-  the  blessed  Virgin,  according  to  the  sabUuix 
teenth  century,  on  Sir  Alexander  Fraser*s  estate,  bull  of  pope  John  XXII.,  has  promised  to  d^ 
whence  the  name.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  made  liver  out  ot  hell  the  first  Sunday  after  their  deaii 
and  kept  up  at  a  considerable  expense  by  the  3.  The  .fraternity  of  Sl  Francis's  girdle  n 
proprietor  and  the  town,  and  well  adapted  for  clothed  with  a  sack  of  a  gray  color,  which  they 
buildin&^  small  vessels.  There  are  from  eleven  to  tie  with  a  cord ;  and  in  processions  walk  bait- 
fifteen  feet  water  within  the  harbour,  and  twenty  footed,  carrying  in  their  nands  a  wooden  cros^ 
feet  immediately  without  at  spring  tides;  with-  4.  That  of  St.  Austin's  leathern  girdle  compie- 
out  is  a  tolerable  road  for  shipping,  in  a  bay  hends  many  devotees.  Italy,  Spain,  and  r<x- 
nearly  a  league  in  length,  and  half  a  league  in  tugal  are  countries  where  the  greatest  lumbfr 
breadth,  with  good  anchorage  in  a  sandy  bottom,  of  these  fraternities,  some  of  which  assume  the 
Vessels  of  about  200  tons  burden  enter  the  bar-  name  of  arch-fraternities,  resided.  Pope  Oe- 
hour.  Fraserburgh  contains  abotre  1000  inhabi-  ment  VII.  instituted  the  arch-fratemity  of  cio- 
tants ;  and  is  well  situated  for  trade  with  the  east  rity,  which  distributed  bread  every  Sunday  among 
coast  of  Europe.  *  The  town  has  been  much  im-  the  poor,  and  gave  portions  to  forty  poor  girls 
proved  of  late  years.  It  is  sixteen  miles  east  of  on  the  feast  of  St.  Jerome  their  patron.  5.  Thg 
Banff,  and  forty  north  of  Aberdeen.  fraternity  of  death  buried  such  dead  as  were 
FRATELLINI  (Joanna),  a  celebrated  Italian  abandoned  by  their  relations,  and  caused  masses 

Saintress,  born  at  Florence,  in  1666.    The  arch-  to  be  celebrated  for  them, 
uchess  Vittoria,  having  noticed  in  her  a  readi-        FRATRICELLI,  or  Fbatelli,   Ital.  q.  d. 
ness  at  her  pencil,  procured  for  her  the  best  firaterculi,  little  brothers,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
masters,  and  in  a  short  time  she  acquired  such  a  an  enthusiastic  sect  of  Franciscans,  which  rose 
command  of  the  pencil,  that  she  suipa&sed  her  in  Italy,  particularly  in  Ancona,  about  A.  D> 
instructors  in  elegance,  as  well  as  in  beauty  of  1294.    The  word  was  used  as  a  term  of  den- 
coloring.      She  painted  delicately  in  enamel,  sion,  as  they  were  most  of  them  apostate  monks, 
and  in  crayon  painting  was  equal  to  Rosalba :  For  this  reason  the  term,  as  a  nick-name,  was 
one  of  her  best  works  is  a  picture  of  herself  and  given  to  many  other  sects,  as  the  Catharisis, 
son  in  the  ducal  gallery  of  Florence,  in  which  Waldenses,   &c.,  however    different   in   their 
city  she  died  in  1731.  opinions  and  in  their  conduct.     But  this  deno- 
Fratellini  (Laurence  Maria),  the  son  of  mination,   applied  to  the  austere  part  of  the 
Joanna,  was  bom  in  1690,  and  studied  under  Franciscans,  was  considered  by  them  as  hooor- 
Gabbiani.      He  painted   principally  portraits,  able.     See  Fkakci  scans.    The  founders  were 
animals,  landscapes,  and  historical  subjects.   He  P.  Maurato,  and  Foiombroni,  who  having  ob- 
died  in  1729.  tained  of  pope  Celestin  V.  a  permission  to  live 
FRATERNAL,  adj.^     Fr.  fratemel;   Lat  in  solitude,  after  the  manner  of  hermits,  and  to 
Frater'nally,  adv,  yfraiemus.     Brotherly ;  observe  the  rule  of  St  Francis  in  all  its  rigor, 
Fra'ternity,  ft. «.     J  pertaining  to  brothers;  several  idle  vagabond  monks  joined  theni,  who, 
becoming  brothers.    The  state  or  quality  of  a  living  after  their  own  fancies,  and  making  all 
brother.    Body  of  men  united ;    corporation ;  perfection  to  consist  in  poverty,  were  soon  con- 
society  ;  association ;  brotherhood ;   men  of  the  demned  by  pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  his  suc- 
same  class  and  character.  cessor,  and  ttie  inquisitors  ordered  to  proceed 
The  admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  of  his  fellow  against  them  as  heretics ;  which  commission  they 
Christians,  or  of  the  governors  of  the  church,  then  executed  with  great  barbarity.     Upon  this  ^ 
more  publick  reprehensions ;  and,  upon  their  unsuc-  tiring  into  Sicily,  Peter  John  Oliva  de  Serigoao 
cesafulness,  the  censures  of  the  church,  until  he  reform  had  no  sooner  published  his  Comment  OD  ^^ 
and  return.                                             Hammond.  Apocalypse,  than  they   adopted  his  opioioDS^ 

One  shall  ari^c  They  held  the  Romish  church  to  be  Babylon,  and 

Of  proud  ambitious  heart;  who,  not  content  proposed  to  establish  another  far  more  perfect 

With  fair  equahty,/ra«W  state  ^^^^   ^hey  maintained,  that  the  rule  of  Sl 

Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved  Francis  was  the  evanirplical  rule    observed  bt 

JJlL'""T7         "  ?"!!"*'  .•°""'"' ""*  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  the  iwtoiati* 

fratmiuttei^  and  all  manner  of  civil  contracts,  to  have  ^r  .u    *  i     r  /-•u  •  ..  V    *u  ..;«>>  fnl- 

a  strict  regard  to  the  humour  of  those  we  hive  to  do  f  ^*^^  ^^^8^3^^^  «f  ^^'f'X  ^^^^^^Zt 

withal.  L'Estrange.  '°^®"  «^  ^t.  Francis ;  and  declared  their  asseni 

With  what  terms  of  nspect  knaves  and  sou  will  ^o  ^^^  o^  ^^^  doctrmes  published  under  IM 

■peak  of  their  own  fraiermiy.  South's  Sermont,  name  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  in  the  Introduction 

PUad  it  to  her,  to  the  everlasting  Gospel,  a  book  published  is 

With  all  the  strength  and  heau  of  eloquence  1 250,  and  explained  by  one  of  the  spiritual  fn^ 

IVtf^fniai  love  and  friendship  can  inspire.  Addiion.  whoso  name  was  Gerhard.     Among  other  8B<^f' 
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laities,  inculcated  in  this  book,  it  is  pretended  The  welfare  of  at  all 

that  St.  Francis  was  the  angel  mentioned  in  Rev.  Hangs  on  the  cutting  thoit  xhwxfnmdfid  man. 

xiv.  6,  and  had  promulgated  to  the  world  the  Shaktpeare,  Hemry  Vi 

true  and  everlasting  gospel  of  God  ;   that  the  Oar  better  part  remains 

gospel  of  Christ  was  to  be  abrogated  in  1260,  To  work  in  cIom  desig;n,  by  fraud  or  guile, 

smd  to  give  place  to  this  new  gospel ;  and  that  ^hat  force  effected  not.  MiUom 

the  ministers  of  this  great  reformation  were  to  l^or  content  with  such 

be  humble  and  bare-footed  friars,  destitute  of  all  Audadoua  neighbourhood,  the  wisest  heart 

worldly  employments.      Some   say  they  even  Of  Solomon  be  led  by /rwid  to  build 

elected  a  pope  of  their  church ;  at  least  they  5"  ^"P^**  "*?*  '«'i"f  ^  *""P**  **^  ^^' 

appointed  a  general,  with  superiors,  and  built  ?"  *^•*  ^PP^^^o"*  ^»"'  •^^  »^*>^  K~^« 

monasteries,  &c.     Besides  the  opmions  of  Oliva,  ^^mTh^  '^     ^^TJ'^^I  !?"n  "^/i 

^.        .    ,  J  V?  ^  ..  *     Au      u       L       ^  And  black  Gehenna  called  the  type  of  Hell.  Jd 

they  held,  that  the  sacraments  of  the  church  were  ^one  need  the/r«iA  of  sly  Uljii.  fear, 

invalid ;  because  those  who  admmistered  them  Dnden. 

had  no  longer  any  power  or  jurisdiction.    They  He.  full  offrmidftd  arts, 

were  condemned  afresh  by  pope  John  XXII.  in  This  well-invented  tale  for  truth  imparu.      Id. 

consequence  of  whose  cruelty  they  regarded  him  If  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 

as  the  true  antichrist ;  but  several  of  them,  re-  Who  asks  if  force  ovfrmtd  obtained  his  ends, 

turning  into  Germany,  were  sheltered  by  Louis,  Pope. 

duke  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor.    There  are  au-        Snch  is  the  knowledge  of  vice,  the  various  temp- 

thentic  records  from  which  it  appears  that  no  atiom  to  it^  and  the  secret  ways  of  practising  it, 

fewer  than  2000  persons  were  burnt  by  the  inqui-  especially  the  aru  of  dissimulation,  fraud,  and  dis- 

sitioo,  from  1318  to  the  time  of  Innocent  VI.  honesty.  Maim, 

The  severities  against  them  were  again  revived        Fraud,  in  law,  signifies  deceit  in  grants,  or 

towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  conveyances  of  lands,  &c.  or  in  bargains  and 

pope  Nicolas  V.  and  his  successors.     However,  sales  of  goods,  &c.,  to  the  damage  of  another 

all  the  persecutions  which   this  sect  endured  person.    A  fraudulent  conveyance  of  lands  or 

were  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  it ;  for  it  sub-  goods,  to  deceive  creditors,  as  to  creditors  u 

sisted  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  void  in  law.    And  a  fraudulent  conveyance,  to 

when  its  remaining  votaries  embraced  the  doc-  defraud  purchasers,  is  also  to  such  purchasers 

trine  and  discipline  of  Luther.    And  this  has  roid ;  and  the  persons  justifying  or  putting  oflf 

led  Popish  writers  to  charge  the  Fratricelli  with  such  grants  as  good,  shall  forfeit  a  year's  value 

many  enormities,  some  of  which  are  recounted  of  the  lands,  and  the  full  value  of  the  goods  and 

by  Bayle,  under  the  article  Fratricelli.    They  chattels,  and  likewise  shall  be  imprisoned.     See 

had   several  other  denominations:    they  were  Cbeat. 

called    Dulcini,   from   one   of    their   doctors;        AW  frauds  and  deceUt^  for  which  there  is  no 

Bizochi,  Beguins,  and  Beghardi.  remedy  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  are  pro- 

FRATRICIDE,  n.  t.     Fr.   fratricide;  Lat.  perly  cognizable  inequity;  and  it  is  admitted, 

Jratricidium,    The  murder  of  a  brother.  that  matters  of  fraud  were   one  of  the  chief 

The  fratricide  [of  Abel]  is  said  by  some  to  have  branches  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  chancery 

been  committed  in  this  place.  was  originally  confined.     4  Inst.  84.     It  would 

BiawtdreU.  Journey  to  Aleppo,  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  several  cases,  wherein 
FRATTA,  La,  a  considerable  town  of  Italy,  relief  has  been  given  against  frauds ;  but  the  fol- 
in  the  Venetiau  states,  and   standing  on  the  lowing  instances  are  too  material  to  be  omitted. 
Scorta  :   here  reside  a  number  of  the  old  and        Wherever  fraud  or  surprise  can  be  imputed  to, 
noble  families  of  this  once  flourishing  state.     It  or  collected  from  the  circumstances  of  the  trans- 
is  in  the  Polesino  di  Rovigo,  <«ix  miles  south-  action,  equity  will  interpose  and  relieve  against 
west  of  Rovigo,  and  has  6,300  inhabitants.  it.    Toth.  101. 2.    2  Ch.  Ca.  103.     Finch.  161. 
Fratta  Maggiore,  a  considerable  town  of  2  P.  Wms.  203,  270.     3  P.  Wms.  130.  2  Vem. 
Naples,  not  far  from  the  capital.    A  great  quan-  189.     2  Atk.  324.    2  Vez.  407.     It  is  said, 
tity  of  cordage  is  manufisictured  here ;  and  the  however,  that  it  must  not  be  understood,  from 
prmcipal  church  is  an  elegant  building.     Popu-  cases  of  this  kind  being  generally  brought  into 
iation  8500.  equity,  that  the  courts  of  law' are  incompetent 
FRAUBRUNNEN,  a  town  of  the  canton  of  to  relieve ;  for,  where  the  fraud  can  be  clearly 
Berne,  Switzerland*  on   the  road  to    Saleure.  established,  courts  of  law  exercise  a  concurrent 
Here  >vas  founded  a  celebrated  abbey  of  this  jurisdiction  with  courts  of  equity;  and  will  re- 
name in  1246.    The  Bemois  were  here  victori-  lieve  by  making  void  the  instrument  obtained  by 
ous,  in  1375,  over  the  Burgundians  and  Normans,  such  corrupt  agreement  or  fraud.    1  Burr.  396. 
In  1798  the  troops  of  the  canton  sustained  a  Wood's  Inst.  296.    Therefore  where  the  obliger 
defeat  near  this  town  from  the  French.    It  is  was  an  unlettered  man,  and  the  bond  was  not 
seven  miles  north  of  Berne.     It  contains  about  read  over  to  him,  he  was  allowed  to  plead  this 
1400  inhabitants,  and  is  a  bishop's  see.  circumstance  in  an  action  on  the  bond.    9  Hen. 
FRAUD,  «.  s.         ^     LatyroiiS ;  Fr.fraude.  V.  15,  cited  11  Co.  27,  b.     So  if  the  bond  be  in 
Fraud'ful,  adj.      S  Deceit ;    cheat ;    trick  ;  part  read  to  an  unlettered  man,  and  some  of  its 
Fraud'fully,  oift;. 5 artifice;    subtilty;    strar  material  contents  be  omitted  or  misrepresented, 
tagem.    Artfiil ;  trickish ;  deceitful ;  subtle.  2  Rol.  Ab.  28,  p.  6.     It  is  observable  that  lord 
Whi  rather  Uke  ghe  no  wrong  ?  whi  rather  snffren  ^^ke  in  the  same  passage  where  he  confines  the 
ghe  not  dysseit?  but  also  gbe  doen  wrong,  and  do«>n  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  to  such  '  frauds 
fiBude  and  that  to  britheren.          Widif.  I'Cor.  vi.  covin  and  deceit,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy 


tary  conveyances,  but  all  fraudulent  conveyances,  !"  uic  auucy  ui  wuva,  e 
to  be  void ;  and  whether  the  conveyance  be  ^^  ^^  the  pleasure  to 
fraudulent  or  not  is  declared  to  depend  on  the    ?!    ^^auenbourg,   the 
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by  the  ordinary  course  of  law/  seems  to  admit        He  that  npon  the  score  of  a  email  de^p  dock  omi 

that  all  frauds  were  not  relievable  at  law.     See  »  gwai  Bum,  it  no  lest  a  thief,  in  rei^nl  t«  vhs 

3  Inst.  84.  amountt  beyond  his  due,  than  if  without  maj 

The  chancery  may  decree  a  conveyance  to  be  ***  ^^  violenUy  or  Jnmiuieiulf  seiaed  oa  it. 

fraudulent,  merely  for  being  voluntary,  and  with-  ^  ,  a«j-i.-*  ^  ^ 

out  anv  trial  at  law  vet  it  has  been  insisted  °'*®  ™***"  "'^  ^otitm,  framdmSemi  ^  9eml^ 

oui  any  iriai  ai  law ,  yei  u  nas  ocen  insistea,  ^^  ^^^  manUed  in  the  golden  bowl. 

that  fraud  or  not,  was  triable  only  by  a  jury.  "^  •       Paog^m  o^m^ 

Pre   Ch  14  15  ^'V''  *'^"9- 

As  to 'thoij  gifts  or  conveyances  which  want  a  .    FR^AUENBOURG,  a  town  of  East  Pnis^ 

good  or  meritorious  consideration  for  their  sup-  J'^  Poland,  on  the  nver  Frischelbiff.  six  or  sett: 

port ;  their  being  voluntary  seems  to  have  bein  f*?"^  ^ t^ ?''^'^\^?^  YX\,x^,     In  the  c*. 

always  a  sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that  they  Jt^'^  "  ^*^  ^"^X^i  ^  *^>  Cop^iucii^c^ 

were  fraudulent ;  but  though  the  statute  protect  ^^«  !^>^Tr.  ""v  ^^""^^  ^*  T^^^  l^J^ 

the  legal  right  of  creditor  against  the  feiud  of  "^T^^'f.  ^"t"'  lir^  ^t  ^^  ^^  ""^  ^^  * 

their  debto4,  it  anxiously  excipts  from  such  im.  l^"?'^  dated  the  22nd  of  Febmary,   17M,  « 

puution   the  boni   fide   discharge  of  a  moral  "^^^"^.^^  t^?T^^^^  is  a  translaUon :— *  In  ibe 

duty.     It  therefore  does  not  decfare  all  volun-  y^^^^TI*%*?f*?^P  "^  Warmia.  whom  I  met 

^  ....  m  the  abbey  of  Ohva,  near  Dantzic,  told  me  tfait 

discover,  in  his  cathednl 

depend  on  the  "'    x  muciiuourg,   uie  long  neglected    tomb  d 

consideration  bein^  good,  and  also  bonft  fide.  Copernicus.     In  the  year  1778,  on   my  jomwy 

A  good  consideration  is  that  of  blood,  or  of  ^  JV^^^  Pf  *^?S  !^~^8^  that  town,  and  hari^ 

natui^  love  and  affection.    A  gift  made  for  such  °^^^\°?  ^°  ^?  ^""°K  my  short  stay  there  ^ 

consideration  ought  certainly  to  prevail,  unless  ?°^^^  interest  me  more,  I  went  to  the  caUiedraS 

it  be  found  to  break  in  upon  the  legal  rights  of  ^'^  1^^"^  «[,  *»«  precious  monument.     I  kne- 

others;  in  that  case  it  is  etiually  tlear  it  ought  '^^^^f  ^  *"  Frauenbourg,  but  m  the   steeet  I  ac 

to  be  set  aside.     If  therefore  a  man  being  in-  """^^  *  ^^"^^  ^j\°^  t^unteMnce  and  manner 

debted  convey  to  the  use  of  his  wife  or  children,  encouraged  my  address,  and  I  was  not  disap- 

such  conveyance  would  be  within  the  statute:  Po»°*ed.     He  told  me,  that  as  for  the  spot  whew 

for  though  the  consideration  be  good,  yet  it  i^  ^^y  "^"^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^^  Copernicus,  there  i«s 

not  bona  fide ;  that  is,  the  circumstances  of  the  °o  certainty,  because  it  was  usual  to  place  the 

grantor  render  it  inconsistent   with   that  good  coffijis  of  the  deceased  amoni  m  a  yault,  where, 

faith  which  is  due  to  his  creditors.   Fonblanque's  !°  ^^  ??y"^  ^l  M™^'.*~™  *^®'5  nnmher,  it  was 

Treat  Eq  c  4  sect   12  in  notes  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other; 

Fraudiiient  ^fts,  or  grants  of  goods  to  defraud  ^"^  ^**  Yl^  respect  to  the  sepulchral  stone,  it 

the  lord  of  his  heriot,  shall  be  void;  and  the  ^f  *  ^>^  °^  "^^'^^^  such  as  was  usual  fer 

value  of  the  goods  forfeited,  under  statute  1 3  Eliz.  ^^^'^^^  ?^  ^^%,  ^™«  station,  with  ^  short  inscrip. 

^5  tion,  Nic.  Copernicus,  Thor.    That   this  stone 

'  Fraudulent  conveyances  to  multiply  votes  at  ^^^  ^^^"  hidden,  from  neglect,   many  yesrs, 

election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  shall  be  taken  ?nd  afterwards  accidentally  observed  and  placed 

against  the  persons  making  them  as  free  and  ab-  '^  *^^  chapter-house  of  the  cathedral,  with  a 

solute  ;  and  all  securities  for  redeeming  and  re-  V^^  ^^  consider  maturely  of  a  proper  place  for 

storing,  &c. ;  to  be  void,  statute  10  Ann.  c.  23.  ^^s^rection.     I  regret,  however,  very  much,  that 

Gross  criminal  frauds  are  punishable  by  way  ^  ^>°  °°^  ™*^^  ^  R?*^^  with  my  guide  to  show 

of  indictment  or  information  ;  such  as  playing  ""«  ^^i?  ^^9"^  ?'  '^  *  ^f  the  inscription  he 

with  false  dice,  causing  an  illiterate  person  to  jot  effaced,  it  does  not  tally  vnth  that  recorded 

execute  a  deed  to  his  prejudice,  &c. ;  for  these  ^^  ^assendi,  who  says,  p.  325,  m  his  life  of  Co- 

and  such   like  oflences  the  party  may  be  pu-  pernicus,  that  bishop  Martin  Cromer, a  celebrated 

nished  not  only  with  fine  and   imprisonment,  Pol>sh  historian,  caused  to  be  erected  to  the  me- 

but  also  with  such  farther  infamous  punish-  "^"^^^  ^^  ^**  great  astronomer  unam  tabulam 

ment  as  the  judges  in  their  discretion  shall  think  marmoream,  with  this  inscription  :— 
proper.  D.  o.  M. 

r  RAUD'ULF.NCE,  n.  %.^     Lat.  Jraudultn-  ^.  d.  nicolao  copernico 

Fraud'ulency,  n.  s.         f  tia.      Deceitfiil-  torunensi  artium  et 

Fraud'ulent,  a^.  i  ness;  trickishness;  medicinje  doctori. 

Fuaud'ulently,  flrfu.       Jproneness  to  arti-  canonico  varmiensi. 

fice.  PRjKSTANTI    ASTROLOGO   ET 

We  admire  the  Providence  of  God  in  the  contino-  ejus  DISCIPLINE  INSTauratorI. 

ance  of  Scripture,  notwithstanding  the  e^deavourt  of 

infideU  to  abolish,  and  the  /randtt/ence  of  hereticks  MaRTINUS  CROMERUS 

always  to  deprave  the  same.  Bwikigr.  EPISCOPOS  vaRUIENSIS 

n„  ♦!,,,  k  *  -*        J  -.1.     ^     J  f   .1  honoris  et  ad  posteritatsm 

He  that  by  fact,  word,  or  sign,  either /mtM/ukntfjf  or  vemoria  caitsa  posuit 

violently,  does  hurt  to  his  neighbour,  is  bound  to  make  MBMORI*  CAUSA  P08UIT. 

restitution.  Taylor,  M.D.LXXXI. 

He  with  serpent  tongue  Gasseodi  adds,  tliat  it  was  thirty-six  yem  after 

H»  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began.  MUton.  the  death  of  Copernicus;  but  this  does  not  agret 

Now  thou  hast  avenged  ^i^h  the  date  of  our  stone.    My  canon  had  ibr 

Supplanted  Adam,  his  apartment  the  dormitory  of  Copernicus,  and 

And  frustrated  the  contixxcHt  fraudulent.    Id.  he  kindly  asked  me  to  pay  it  a  aentimentil  visi^ 
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RD  invitation  yoa  may  believe  I  accepted  with  Hence  from  my  sight : 

emotion,  and  enjoyed  with  pleasure.    Above  the  I'  *^^^  thii  command  thonjfaughs  th*  court 

range  of  the  dormitories  there  is  another  little  With  thy  unworthincM,  ihou  dyett. 

apartment,   which    my   guide  allotted    to  the  .'^^  ^?j!»*iK««. 

memory  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  which  he  -  ,           Out  fraa^htage,  sir, 

has  decorated  with  his  portrait  in  oil  colors,  well  '  "^'^^  conveyed  abr^.                 ^^ 

preserved,  and  perhaps  only  a  couy  from  some  j^  ,^^  ^^^         ^^,  'p^      ^'-^ 

original  paintmg.    It  was  from  this  place  that  ^h^  p„„^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  miacaf^ed 

Copermcus  enjoyed  a  fine  scope  of  the  heavens,  ^  ^^,,^1  ©f  oar  country,  richly /hnwA/. 

and  a  large  horizon;   here  that  he  made  the  Shakmmn. 

heavens  his  study,  and  rendered  himself  a  lumi-  Whosoever   hath   his   mind  frm^ht  with  many 

nary  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  of  thoughts,  his  wits,  and  understanding  do  clarify  and 

modem   astronomers ;   and,  when   he   found    it  break  up  in  the  communicating  and  discoursing  with 

necessary  to  make  his  observations  in  the  open  another.                                                       Bocoa. 

air,  there  is  a  little  galleiy  or  terrace  that  com-  H«ll*  ^^"  fi*  habitation, yroii^A/  with  fire, 

municates  with  this  apartment,  and  the  adjoining  Unquenchable,  the  house  of  woe  and  pain, 

steeple  or  belfry,  which  served  to  accommodate  ^..  .                            MiUom, 

the  great  Copernicus  in  his  researches.    You,  *  j  .-j-      i>      L  ?^u  n  v             .       ^ 

my  lord,  are  able  to  conceive  the  divine  satlsfac  ^"*^  t^dm^fiaught,  to  hell  ^^J^^''^'^^^ 

lion  I  enjoyed  in  this  place-classic  and  sacred  pe^haps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now. 

— where  I  inhaled  as  it  were  the  spmt  of  depart-  Or  'gainst  die  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  ehn 

ed   greatness!  and  it  was  the   shock  of  these  Leans  her  unpUiowed  head, /Wu^Al  with  sad  fean. 

transcendant  emotions  that  made  me  to  forget  id.  Comm. 

the  stone  I  have  described  in  the  former  part  of  Of  all  our  navy  nono  should  now  ■orvive, 

my  letter,  my  time  being  elapsed,  and  my  car-  But  that  the  ships  themselves  were  uaght  to  diva, 

riage  ready  to  depart.     Near  the  cathedral  my  ^^  die  kind  river  in  iu  creek  them  hides, 

canon  showed  me  a  large  reservoir  of  water,  with  ^rmigkiing  their  pierced  keels  with  ouxy  tides. 

a  high  tower,  which  contains  the  remains  of  a  ^    ,                   ^   ,  ,^  .  •      ,      •      Marvell, 

hydraulic  machine,  said  to  have  been  invented  f»d  now  approached  their  Beet  from  India, >»,*# 

by  Conemicus,  for  car^^^  and  distributing  the  J^^^^i^l"^,^^^^ 

water  by  pipes  to  the  dinerent  apartments  of  the  JhZdmi. 

canon^  his  brethren :  a  convenience  now  lost,  The  bark  that  aU  our  blessings  brought,    ^^ 

and  which,  from  the  rum  of  the  machine,  they  charged  with  thyself  and  James,  a  doubly  loyal 

are  obliged  to  fetch  from  a  fountain  in  the  lower  fia^hi,                                                  id. 

part  of  Frauenbourg.    I  have  read  in  an  old  Abdallah   and  Belfom  were  so  frm^hi  with  all 

German  journal,  tluit  in  the  ancient  town  of  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  possessed  with  so  constant  a 

Konigsberg  there  are,  or  were,  preserved  many  passion  for  each  other,  that  their  aoUtnde  never  lay 

of  the  books  belonging  to  Copernicus  at  the  time  k«*^  o*  them.                                         Addum, 

of  his  death,  with  his  portrait  in  oil  colors,  which  FRAUSTADT,  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy 

were  purchased  at  Thorn,  probably  in  his  house  of  Posen,  Poland,  in  a  sandy  tract  on  the  bor- 

in  that  town,  possessed  by  the  family  so  late  as  ders  of  Silesia.    It  is  subject  to  Prussia,  and  is 

the  year  1720 ;  and  in  this  house  Copernicus  a  place  of  considerable-  traffic  in  Polish  wool, 

was  bora.' — Frauenbourg  was  built  in  1279,  and  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  stockings  and  leather, 

lies  thirty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Konigsberg.  Here  are  barracks  in  an  old  building,  formerly 

Several  monuments  of  the  genius  of  Copernicus  the  Jesuits'  college.    The  Swedes  obtained  a 

remain  here,  particularly  tlie  hydraulic  machine,  signal  victory  in  this  neighbourhood  over  the 

which  supplied  Frauenbourg  with  water,  and  Saxons  and  Kussians,  in  February,  1706,  and 

which  is  supposed  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  in  1802  a  number  of  houses  were  destroyed  by 

that  of  Marli.    See  our  article  Copernicus.  fire.    It  is  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Glogau, 

FRAUGHT,  par*.  Mil.,  11.  «.&v.  a.  i    Part.of  «*d  »«^«n^  N.N.W.  of  Breslau.    Population 

Fbauoht'age,  11. «.                           J  fraight,  ^^^»  chiefly  Germans,  but  including  about  500 

now  written  freirfit    Laden ;  charged  ;  filled ;  •^®™  .  ^.tt^t  t:.t  t  a         v.              t> 

stored  ;   thronged :  freight ;  a  cargo :  to  load ;  ,  FRAXINELLA,  in  botany,  see  Dictamhds. 

to  crowd.  *^  ^  remarkable  of  this  odorous  plant  that, 

^             ,        ^  when  in  fiiU  bloasom,  the  air  which  surrounds  it 

These  maichanu  hui  d^^Ai  her  shippes  newe ;  j^  ^  still  night  may  be  inflamed  by  the  approach 

And  whan  they  han  this  blufnl  maden  seen,  ^f  ^  lighted  candle.  Dr.  Watson  doubts  Whether 

HometoSnrr^l^j^ywe^fo^^^^  ^^                 ^           ^ 

«...       .„       . .,    ..         /,  bleair  exhaled  by  the  plant,  or  from  some  of  the 

By  th«  «d  Una,yv«9»l  wid^  angnuih  sore.  ^                 ^  the  essential  oil  of  the  pUnt  being 

Arrived,  where  they  m  earth  their  blood  had  spilt.  't.      f    j  •  ^'  *""  «wcti««».  w..  »•  »'«  yu^y  ^^^ 

'                                  Si^naer,  dissolved  m  the  common  atmosphencal  air.  The 

•^wfHvr.  jj^jigj.^  Cavallo  thinks,  is  most  probable,  for  were 

The  Soiptnre  to  fnntgki  even  with  laws  o^iature,  jj  ^j^  ^^^  inflammable  air,  it  would,  on  account 

Hooker.  ^£  -^  small  specific  gravity,  leave  die  plant  as 

I  amso/ncM^withearioasbasineis,  that  I  leave  soon  as  it  was  produced.    Common  air  acquires 

out  ceremony.                 Shaktpomo.  Wmim^t  TaU.  the  property  of  becoming  inflammable,  by  being 

Yield  np,  oh  love,  thy  crown  and  parted  throne  transmitted  through  several  essential  oils. 

To  tyrannous  hate !  swell,  bosom,  with  ihjfmighi;  FRAXINUS,  the  ash,  a  genus  of  the  diGBCia 

For  'tu  of  aspicks  tongaes.                     Id.  OthoUo.  order,  and  polygamia  class  of  olants :  n^b'Ura. 
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order  forty-fourth,  sepiaris.     There  is  no  her- 
maphrodite calyx,  or  it  is  quadripartite;   and 
there  is  eith)er  no  corolla,  or  it  is  tetiapetalous ; 
there  are  two  stamina;  one  pistil;  one  lance- 
olated  seed ;  and  the  pistil  of  the  female  is  lance- 
olated.    There  are  fifteen  species,  of  which  the 
most  useful  is  the  F.  excelsior,  common  ash. 
If  a  wood  of  these  trees  is  rightly  managed,  it 
will  turn  out  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
owner;  for,  hy  the  underwood,  which  will  be  fit 
to  cut  every  eight  or  ten  years,  there  will  be  a 
continual  income,  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
rent  of  the  ground,  and  all  other  charges ;  and 
still  there  will  be  a  stock  preserved  for  timber, 
which  in  a  few  years  will  be  worth  40«.  or  50t. 
per  tree.    This  tree  flourishes  best  in  groves,  but 
grows  very  well  in  a  rich  soil  in  open  fields.  It  is 
found  in  the  highest  perfection  on  diy  loamy 
soils.     In  moist  ground  it  grows  fast,  but  soon 
sickens.    It  will  in  short  grow  freely  on  most 
kinds  of  soils,  if  the  situation  be  tolerably  good, 
excepting  on  retentive  clays  or  tills.    In  wet 
soils  it  quickly  shoots  up,  but  soon  languishes 
and  dies.    In  rich  lands  its  wood  is  short  and 
brittle;  in  sandy  soils  it  is  tough  and  reedy: 
qualities  which,  for  several  purposes,  very  much 
enhance  its  value.    Much  has  been  said  against 
admitting  the  common  ash  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
Some  discard  it,  because  it  has  no  leaf  till  late  in 
the  spring ;  for  the  same  reason,  the  oak  and  the 
platanus  might  also  be  rejected.     Others  deny  it 
admission,  because  it  sheds  its  leaves  early  io 
autumn ;  the  same  objection  would  apply  to  the 
beech,  tiie  cherry,  and  tlie  sycamore.    Others 
again  denounce  it,  because  its  foliage  is  thin,  and 
its  branches  bare  and  ugly.  It  forms  however  an 
agreeable  variety,  when  judiciously  intermingled 
with  other  trees ;  and,  as  it  will  bear  almost  any 
topping  or  cutting,  it  is  easily  accommodated  to 
its  position.     Cattle  in  general  are  fond  of  its 
leaves,  and  in  Lancashire  they  lop  the  tops  of 
these  trees  to  feed  them  in  autimin,  when  the 
grass  is  on  the  decline ;  the  cattle  peeling  off  the 
bark  as  food.    The  wood  has  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  being  nearly  as  good  when  young  as 
when  old.    It  is  hard  and  tough,  and  is  much 
used  to  make  the  tools  employed  in  husbandly. 
The  ashes  of  the  wood  afford  very  good  potash. 
The  bark  is  used  in  tanning  calf-skin.    A  slight 
infusion  of  it  appears  of  a  pale  yellowish  color 
when  viewed  between  the  eye  and  the  light ;  but 
when  placed  betwixt  the  eye  and  an  opaque 
object,  it  appears  blue.  This  blueness  is  destroyed 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  but  recovered  by 
alkalies.  The  seeds  are  acrid  and  bitter.  Horses, 
cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  eat  it:  but  it  spoib  the 
milk  of  cows. 

FRAY,  n.s.hv,a.  Fr.  fractu,  efiayery  to 
fright.  A  battle ;  a  fight ;  a  duel ;  a  combat ; 
a  broil ;  a  quarrel ;  a  riot  To  fright;  to  terrify. 
Tr.frayer,  to  rub. 

The  panther,  knowing  that  hit  spotted  hide 
Doth  please  all  beasti,  bat  that  hii  looks  £bi&mfrajf. 

Within  a  bush  his  dreadfol  head  doth  bide. 
To  let  them  gaze,  while  he  on  them  may  prej* 


III  speak  between  the  change  of  maa  mi  boy 
With  a  reed  voice,  and  tam  two  «»««^i»tg  g^^ 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  at/togt. 
Like  a  £ne  bragging  youth.  ^atynyi 

Time  teUs»  that  on  that  ever  bleseed  day. 

When  Christian  swords  with  Peniaa  blood  w«r  djtd 
The  forions  prince  Tancredie  from  thatyiiy 

His  coward  foes  chased  throogh  foresu  wide. 

Fmfu. 
Fishes  are  thought  to  be  frmptd  with  the  hwdsb 

caused  by  noise  upon  the  water.  BaoK 

Since,  if  we  fall  before  the  appointed  day. 
Nature  and  death  continue  long  th«iry9vy. 


The  boaster  Paris  efk  desired  the  day 
With  Sparta's  king  to  meet  in  single  yi^. 

Ptft, 
But  why  should  I  his  diildiih  feats  display? 
Concourse  and  noise,  and  toil  he  ever  fled. 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorona/ngr 
Of  squabbling  imps. 

And  so  he  says  no  more — ^but  pays  his  cout 
To  some  distinguished  strangers  in  thatyray. 
The  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  Largeron,  and  Dam«i, 
Names  great  as  any  that  the  roll  of  Fame  has. 

ByroR. 
FREA,  or  Frigoa,  the  wife  of  Odin,  or  Wo 
den,  was,  next  to  him,  the  most  revered  divinity 
among  the  Heathen  Saxons,  Danes,  and  otbo 
northern  nations.  As  Odin  was  believed  to  be 
father,  Frea  was  esteemed  the  mother  of  all  ite 
other  gods.  In  the  earliest  times  Frea  was  the 
■ame  with  the  goddess  Herthus,  or  Earth,  who 
was  90  devoutly  worshipped  by  the  AngU,  and 
other  German  nations.  But  when  Odin,  the 
conqueror  of  the  north,  usurped  the  honors  due 
only  to  the  true  Odin,  his  wife  Fxea  usurped 
those  which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  mothifr 
Earth.  She  was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of 
love  and  pleasure,  who  bestowed  on  her  votaria 
a  variety  of  delights,  particularly  happy  mar- 
riages, and  easy  births.  To  Frea  the  sixth  day  of 
the  week  was  consecrated,  which  still  bean  hei 
name,  Friday,  or  Frea's  day. 

FREAK,  n.  *.  &  t;.  a.^      Sax.  pjuec,  fagitife; 

Freak'ish,  adj.  (  Ger.^cA,  saucy ;  pe«- 

Freak'ishly,  adv.      ^ulant.     A  sudden  and 

Freak'ishness,  n.  s.  J  causeless     change    of 

place.    A  sudden  fency ;  a  humor ;  a  whim ;  a 

capricious  prank.  Of  the  verb  Dr.  JohnsoD  says 

*  I  suppose   Scotch,   brought  into  England  hy 

Thomson;'  but  Milton  uses  it  to  variegate;  ti 

chequer.     Capricious;  humorsome. 

O !  but  I  fear  the  fickle /rsdb,  quoth  she, 
Of  fortune,  and  the  odds  of  arms  in  field. 


So  diversely  themselves  in  vain  they  fvajf. 
Whilst  some  mora  bold  to  moasures  him  stand  nigh. 

id. 


The  white  pink  and  the  pvoMj/ftaked  with  jet. 

MHiiom.   LyciJv. 

One  grain  of  true  science  and  sound  wisdom  inrral 
worth  and  use  docb  outweigh  loads,  if  any  loadi  cao 
be  oifreakUh  wit.  Bormr. 

When  that/reaA  has  taken  possession  of  a  fanusti 
cal  head,  the  distemper  is  incurable.         VE&hwf. 

It  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  wife  or  liS 
woman  was  the  monfirmkuk  of  tho  two ;  for  she  vat 
still  the  samo  uneasy  fop*  i^ 

She  is  restlees  and  peevish,  and  aometiact  is  * 
frtak  will  instantly  change  bar  habitation. 
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ToTAxmemore,  hetookft>iFftiA  for  its  mines,  and  for  being  the  burying-place 

To  tUt  my  tongue,  and  mAke  me  speak.    S»iji.  of  the  princes  and  of  the  house  of  Saxony.     It 

There  funy  nations  hvboar :  is  a  delightful  place,  seated  on  the  rivei  Multa> 

Sables  of  glossy  hlack,  and  dark  embrowned.  Long.  13°  40'  E.,  hit.  51°  2'  N. 

Or  beattieoas,>ea*ed  with  many  a  mingled  hne.  FREDERICIA,  a  town  of  Jutland,  on  the 

„     ^   ,  .       .J  .  t         ^*«««»»-  Little  Belt,  with  a  custom-house,  where  all  ves- 

w  K '  n  ?K  'S  ^^i       T    '^l^^'^'''  «el»  pay  a  toll  on  passing  the  Belt.     The  walls 

Withallthe /iredtoof  wanton  wealth  arrayed,  ,*^''     .  ^  *!rV^— ^ a  u.,*  *w 

In  the«,,  ete-^fles  half  their  wUh  ubtainj"  f«?l<»e  a  l^ige  extent  of  ground,  but  the  popu- 

Thc  toUing  pleasure  sickens  into  pain.  OoUMth.  Ja^ion   18  only  3500.     It  was  founded  m  1651, 

VD  w  A  n/f  T  «*    .c^   17.    ji, :-     but  the  fortifications  were  not  completed  when  it 

IREAM,  V.  «     ^frfr'mere;    Ft.  Jrem^.    ^  ^^  ^    ^^  ^  j,^^  ^^  ^  g^^^ 

p^^Tk't?^!  f^     r^'.i.  A^fc.  P«r  ««.«.  After  this  tfo  town  and  walls  weK  repaired; 

FUECKLE,n...-»     G^>f*'  Ge'J«««.  b„t,  though  the  Danish  go^emment  haSmade 

Faeck  LED,  oaf.      >a    spot,  whence    neckle.  7         S_*^«j                _*r          i*: 

Frecc'ly  adv       1  frecfie     A  snot  raised  in  ^^^^  ®^®'*'  ^®  ^^"^^  *  '^'*  ®^  population, 

*u    ^"k  '*u         -^"f*^'®-    A  spot  raisea  m  th^  ,^t  of  a  good  harbour  has  mudi  counter- 

the  skin  by  the  sun.    Any  small  spot  or  dis-  ^^  ^^^    ^^^M^^cco  is  cultivated  here;  but 

coloration.  ^^  ^^^^  manufactures  are  silk  and  woollen. 

A  fewe  fiakmet  in  hU  face  ysprent,  pj^g  n^jl^g  ^^rth  of  Middle&rth. 

Betwuen  yelwe  ^^J^  » »^»  -^S'^tI^  FREDERICK,  the  name  of  eleven  European 

Hic          1-     *\/^!**'*  The  Kmghtet  TaU.  monarchs,  viz.  four  emperors  of  Germany,  five 

Those  be  rabies  faiiV  favours :  pa"  of  the  names  of  two  other  kings  of  Prussia, 

In  those  fieddm  Uve  their  favonn.  and  two  of  Poland.    See  DfiVMAaK,  Germany, 

8halup§m9,  Poland,    and   Prussia.     Amongst  these  we 

The  even  mead  that  ant  bronght  sweetly  forth  shall  here  only  take  notice  of  the  two  follow- 

The  yVvdUerf  cowslip,  ing:-^ 

Wanting  the  scythe,  all  tmcoirected,  rank,  Frederick   I.,  king  of  Prussia,  the  son  of 

Conceives  by  idleness.                '     Id,  HmrjfV,  Frederick-William  the  Great,  elector  of  Branden- 

The  farewell  £rosu  and  easterly  winds  now  spot  feurg,  was  bom  in  1657;  and   succeeded  his 

your  tulips ;  therefore  cover  such  with  mats,  to  pre-  gather  in  the  electorate,  A.  D.  1688.      In  1700 

Ycnt/recAto.                        ,     , ,.   .       »»Jjfn.  he  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  emperor, 

T^^Z^i^x^^A           ^^  ^Pold  1'  "^  get  Prussia  erected  into  a  Ving- 

Withsilken worms.            Dra^t^U CynMa.  ^J  ^'^^J^?,  *^  *^*  ^^**^«* ^  * f "8^^" 

Ruddy  hU  lips,  and  ^h  and  &Lr  his  hae;  accident.    While  appearances  vrere  rather  un- 

Some  sprinkledyrecUsff  on  his  fiu»  wen  seen,  promising  he  received  a  letter  firom  his  minister, 

Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin.  written   in  cyphers,   advising  him   to  use  the 

Dryimu  interest  of  a  certain  prince;  but  he,  mistaking 
Now  thy  face  charms  every  shepherd,  the  cyphers,  applied  to  the  emperor's  confessor  ; 
Spotted  over  like  a  leopard  ;     *  who,  being  a  Jesuit,  was  so  much  struck  with 
4nd,  thy  f redded  neck  displayed,  the  honor  done  him  by  a  Protestant  elector,  that 
Envy  breeds  in  every  maid.                   Smift.  y^  exerted  his  whole  interest,  and  that  of  his 
Freckles,  lentigines,  are  spots  of  a  yellowish  order,  to  procure  him  the  desired  object.     Fre- 
color,  of  the  bigness  of  a  lentile  seed,  scattered  derick  was  accordingly  crowned  king  of  Prussia 
over  the  face,  neck,  and  hands.      Freckles  are  January  18th,  1701.    He  was  endued  with  many 
either  natu  ral,  or  proceed  from  the  jaundice,  or  the  virtues.    He  was  magnificent,  generous,  constant 
action  of  the  sun  upon  the  part.  Heat,  or  a  sud-  to  his  marriage  vows,  and  studied  the  true  in- 
den  change  of  weather,  will  often  make  the  skin  terest  of  his  subjects,  by  preserving  his  domini- 
appear  of  a  darker  color  than  is  natural,  and  ons  in  peace.    He  was  three  times  married  : 
thereby  produce  what  is  called  tan,  sunburn,  and  his  second  queen  was  sister  to  king  George  I. 
morphew ;  which  seem  to  differ  only  in  degree.  He  founded  the  university  of  Halle,  and  the 
and  usually  disappear  in  winter      Persons  of  a  royal  academy  at  Berlin.     He  died  in  1713. 
fine  complexion,  and  those  whose  hair  is  red,  Frederick  II.,  suruamed  the  Great,  king  of 
are  most  subject  to  freckles,  especially  in  parts  Prussia,  one  of  the  greatest  wanion  the  present 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.    To  remove  freckles  age  has  produced,  vras  the  son  of  Frederick- 
put  juice  of  lemons  in  a  glass  phial,  and,  mixing  William,  then  hereditary  prince  of  Brandenburg, 
it  with  sugar  and  borax  finely  powdered,  let  it  and  princess  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  king 
digest  eight  days,  and  then  use  it     Homberg  George  I.     He  was  bom  in  1712,  the  year  be- 
proposes  bullock's  gall  mixed  with  alum,  and,  fore  his  fiither  mounted  the  throne,  who  was  so 
after  the  alum  has  precipitated,  exposed  three  fiir  from  being  a  patron  of  literature,  that  he  re- 
or  four  months  to  the  sun  in  a  close  phial,  garded  nothing  but  what  related  to  Uie  military 
as  one  of    the  best  menstrua   for    removing  art;  and  most  of  his  generals  scarcely  knew  how 
freckles.  to  sign  their  nances.    His  son  was  of  a  disposi- 
FRED.    The  same  with  peace ;  upon  which  tion  &e  very  reverse.     Being  put  from  his  birth 
our  forefathers  called  their  sanctuaries  fredstole,  under  the  care  of  Val  de  Recoule,  a  French  lady 
i.  c.  the  seats  of  peace.  So  Frederick  is  powerftil  of  great  merit  and  understanding,  he  early  ac- 
or  wealthy  in  peace ;  Wiufired,  victorious  peace ;  quired  a  taste  for  literature,  and  a  predilection 
Keinfred,  sincere  peace.  for  the  French  language,  which  were  never  obli- 
FRKDBERG,  or  Fredebero,  a  rich  and  tented.    At  seven  years  of  age  voung  Frederick 
slroug  town  of  Germany,  in  Misnia,  remarkable  was  put  under  the  militarv  tuition  of  general 
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fX)unt  de  Finkestein,  and  colonel  de  Kalkstein,  and  finances,  was  ordered  to  make  him  assist  i^ 
ufficers  renowned  for  courage  and  experience,  all  their  assemblies,  to  consider  him  as  a  suapk 
He  was  taught  mathematics  and  fortification  by  counsellor  and  to  treat  him  as  such.  But,^K«gfa 
major  Senning ;  Han  de  Jendun,  a  Frenchman,  Frederick  assisted  at  their  meetiogs,  he  did  not 
instructed  him  in  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  trouble  himself  with  reading  acts  or  copying  de- 
and  a  cadet,  of  the  name  of  Kenzel,  taught  him  crees.    Instead  of  this  he  amused  himself  torn/t- 
his exercise.    At  eight  lie  was  furnished  with  a  times  with  reading  French  pankphlets,  and  at 
small  arsenal,  stored  with  all  sorts  of  arms  pro-  others  with  drawing  caricatures  of^  the  pre?id€at 
portioned  to  his  age  and  strength,  of  which  his  or  members  of  the  assembly.     Munchow  wis 
father  left  him  absolute  master.     Soon  after  he  also  Tcry  favorable  to  the  prince  at  this  time,  b; 
was  named  captain  and  ohief  of  the  corps  of  ca-  furnishing  him  with  books  and  other  articles  of 
dels ;  and  he  performed  every  day,  in  miniature,  amusement,  notwithstanding  the  express  prohi- 
with  his  little  soldiers,  all  the  evolutions  with  bition  of  his  father :  though  in  this  he  certainly 
which  his  father  exercised  his  giants.      At  last  ran  a  great  risk  of  his  life.     Frederick,  after  this, 
he  received  the  command  of  a  company  in  his  was  recalled  to  Berlin,  on  pretence  of  being  pie- 
iather's  famous  gigantic  regiment,  composed  of  sent  at  the  celebration  of  his  eldest  sister's  mar- 
men  of  whom  scarcely  one  was  short  of  seven  riage  with  the  hereditary  prince  of  Bareith ;  but 
French  feet.    Endued,  however,  with  a  taste  for  the  true  reason  was,  that  the  king  had  now  pre- 
the  arts,  he  devoted  to  their  cultivation  every  pared  a  match  for  the  prince  himself.    This  wa$ 
moment  he  could  escape  the  vigilance  of  his  the  princess  Elizabeth  Christina  of  Bninswid, 
guardians.    He  was  particularly  fond  of  poetry  niece  to  the  empress.      Frederick,  who  was  noi 
and  music,  and,  when  he  coidd  find  a  moment^  only  totally  indifferent  to  the  fair  sex  in  general, 
leisure,  read  French  authors  or  played  on  the  but  particularly  prejudiced  against  this  princess, 
flute;  but  his  fkther,  as  often  as  he  surprised  him  made  some  objections;    his   father,  however, 
playing  or  reading,  broke  his  flute  and  threw  his  overcame  all  obstacles  with '  his  usual  argumeoU 
books  into  the  fire.     The  prince,  chagrined  at  (says  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Frederick),  vix. 
this  treatment,  and  having  a  great  desire  to  visit  his  cane  and  a  few  kicks.'    But  the  ooldnes 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  desired  which  Frederick  at  this  time  showed  for  the  &ir 
permission  to  travel.     This,  however,  his  father  sex  was  not  natural ;  for  as  early  as  1723,  though 
refused,  but  permitted  him  to  accompany  himself  then  only  in  his  eleventh  year,  he  became  eaam- 
occasionally  into  Germany;  and,  in  1728,  took  oured  of  the  princess  Aiine,  daughter  of  king 
him  to  Dresden  to  see  the  king  of  Poland.    By  George  II.  Even  at  this  early  period  he  vowed  to 
these  little  expeditions  the  prince's  desire  to  refuse  every  other  but  her  for  his  consort,  nor  wis 
travel  was  only  the  more  inflamed ;  so  that  at  his  vow  ever  broken,  as  far  as  depended  on  him- 
last  he  resolved  to  set  out  without  his  father's  ielf.    This  marriage  might  have  taken  place  hid 
knowledge.    The  design  was  entrusted  to  two  of  it  not  been  for  some  differences  which  arose,  be- 
his  young  friends,  named  Kat  and  Keit;  money  tween  the  courts  of  Prussia  and  Hanover,  about 
was  borrowed,  and  the  day  of  departure  flxed,  a  few  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  two  or  three 
when  unluckily  the  whole  project  was  discover-  Hanoverians  enlisted  by  the  Prussian  recruiters, 
ed.    The  old  king,  implacable  in  his  resentment.  The  princess  whom  he  espoused  had  a  large 
and  considering  his  son  as  a  deserter,  determined  share  of  beauty,  and,  what  was  still  better,  aa 
to  put  him  to  death.     He  was  shut  up  in  the  excellent  heart;  but  Frederick  is  said  to  have 
fortress  of  Custrin ;  and  it  was  with  difflcuHy  suffered  so  much  in  his  former  amours,  that  cer- 
that  the  count  de  Seckendorf,  sent  purposely  by  tain  insurmountable  impediments  remained  to 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  was  able  to  alter  the  the  completing  of  his  marriage  with  any  woman, 
king's  resolution.     Certain  vengeance,  however.  On  this  occasion  Frederick  received  from  bis 
was  determined  on  both  his  intended  associates,  father  the  county  of  Rupin.    He  resided  in  Ro- 
Keit  escaped  the  danger  by  flying  into  Holland ;  pin,  the  capital,  for  some  time ;  but  afterwards 
out  Kat  had  not  that  good  fortune.     The  king  preferred  llhemsberg,  which  then  contained  only 
first  directed  that  he  should  be  tried  by  a  court-  1000  inhabitants.     Having  inscribed  over  the 
martial ;  but,  as  they  only  sentenced  Kat  to  per-  great  gate  of  the  castle  Fredirxco  Tranquiui- 
petual  imprisonment,  the  revengeful  monarch,  by  tatem  Colenti,  his  ftither  was  displeased  with 
an  unheard  of  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  caused  it,  and  therefore  hurried  him  into  the  noise  and 
him  to  be  beheaded.     The  execution  was  per-  tumult  of  war.    The  succession  to  the  crown  of 
formed  under  the  windows  of  tlie  prince,  whose  Poland  had  kindled  a  general  war  throaghout 
face  being  held  towards  the  scaffold,  by  four  Europe,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  to  send  10,000 
grenadiers,  he  fainted  away  at   the    shocking  auxiliaries  to  the  imperial  army,  then  commanded 
sight :  and,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  by  prince   Eugene.      The  king  conducted  hi$ 
considered  capital  punishments  with  so  great  a  troops  in  person,  and  took  this  opportunity  of 
degree  of  horror  that  they  were  rare  throughout  giving  his  son  an  idea  of  war.  At  tnis  time,  bow- 
his  dominions  while  he  reigned.    When  the  em-  ever  he  learnt  but  little,  and  only  saw,  as  be  ei- 
peror  had  succeeded  in  preventing  the  execution  pressed  it,  the  shadow  of  the  great  Eugene.  That 
of  Frederick,  the  old  king  remarked,  that  *  Aus-  consummate  general,  however,  predicted  that  he 
tria  would  one  day  see  what  a  serpent  she  had  would  one  day  be  a  great  captain.    Frederick 
nourished.'     The  prince  remained  prisoner  a  having  gone  to  reconnoitre  the  lines  at  PhiU|»- 
year  at  Custrin ;  during  which  time  his  father  burg,  in  his  return  through  a  very  open  vrood, 
wished  that  he  should  learn  the  maxims  of  go-  was  exposed  to  the  cannon  of  the  line6,  vrfaich 
vcmment  and  finance.    For  this  purpose  M .  de  thundered  incessantly.     The  balls  broke  a  num* 
Munchow,  president  of  the  chamber  of  domains  ber  of  branches  on  every  side  of  him ;  notwitb- 
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Standing  which  he  never  caused  his   horse  to  his  principles,  he  patronised  Uie  Apology  of  Wolf, 

move  quicker,    nor  altered  the    motion  of  his  (a  philosopher  whom  his  father  had  banished, 

hand  which  held  the  bridle  ;  but  continued  to  for  writing  a  work  on  pre-established  harmony), 

converse  calmly  with  the  generab  who  attended  and  had  his   principal  treatises  translated  into 

him.      During  this  campaign,  the  health  of  the  French.    He  even  prevailed  upon  his  lather  to 

old  king  was  so  much  impaired,  that  Frederick  relax  a  little  in  fiivor  of  that  philosopher.    In 

"was  for  some  time  intrusted  with  signing  all  the  1736  a  letter  was  sent  to  Wolf  at  Marpourg,  in- 

orders  in  his  name.    On  his  recovery  the  prince  viting  him  to  return ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to 

M^as  sent  to  Stetten,  under  the  prince  of  Dessau,  make  his  appearance  till  1740,  when  his  protector 

to  see  the  fortifications.    He  was  afterwards  sent  was  seated  on  the  throne.    During  his  residence 

to  Konigsberg  to  see  king  Stanislaus,  who  was  no  at  Rheinsberg,  Frederick  composed  his  refutation 

less  remarkable  for  his  philosophy  and  constancy  of  the  principles  of  Machiavel,  under  the  title  of 

than  for  his  misfortunes.    With  him  Frederick  Anti-Machiavel ;   of  which  he  sent  the  MS.  to 

remained    for  some  weeks,  and  contracted  a  Voltaire  to  correct,  and  to  get  printed.    The  old 

friendship  which  was  not  dissolved  but  by  death,  king,  now  worn  out  with  infirmity,  saw  with  re- 

At  last  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  peaceful  gret  the  predilection  his  son  entertained  for  men 

mansion  at  Rheinsberg,  where  he  remained  till  of  letters;  and,  in  his  peevish  fits,  often  threat- 

the  death  of  his  father.    In  this  place  his  time  ened  the  whole  society  with  confinement  in  the 

was  occupied  alternately  by  the  study  of  the  arts  fortress  of  Spandau.    These  threats  frequently 

and  sciences,  and  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  occasioned  a  violent  alarm  among  the  joyous 

Philosophy,  histoiy,  politics,   the  military  art,  company  at  Rheinsberg,  which  it  required  all 

poetry,  and  music,  agreeably  succeeded  each  the  eloquence  of  Frederick  to  quiet    Their  ap- 

other,  and  had  each  its  stated  period.  The  prince  prehensions,  however,  were  removed,  in  1740, 

passed  the   greatest  part  of  the  day  in  his  li-  when  the  old  monarch  died  on  31st  May,  and 

brary  ;   and  the  remainder  in  the  society  of  a  left  the  throne  to  his  son.    The  possession  of  a 

select  company  of  leacned  men.    In  these  meet-  kingdom  did  not  abate  Frederick's  passion  for  li- 

huf^,    gaifity  general  iy   presided ;    there    were  tecature,  though  to  this  he  was  now  obliged  to 

generals  to  speak  of  war,  musicians  to  charm  the  superadd  the  qualities  and  labors  of  a  great  king. 

ear,  and  excellent  painters  to  decorate  the  apart-  His  transactions  in  this  character  will  be  found 

ments.    The  morning  was  usually  dedicated  to  under  the  article  Prussia  ;  and  therefore  little 

study ;  agreeable  conversation  prevailed  at  each  more  remains  to  be  said  here,  than  to  relate  some 

repast ;  and  every  evening  there  was  a  con-  anecdotes  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  trace  the 

cert.    In  this  retreat  Frederick  conceived  that  character  of  this  great  and  singular  monarch, 

ardent  passion  for  military  glory,  for  which  he  Having,  soon  after  his  accession,  gone  into  Prus- 

became  at  last  so  remarkable ;  and  here  he  formed  sia  and  Westphalia  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 

the  most  sublime  and  daring  projects.    He  was  inhabitants,  he  formed  a  resolution  of  proceeding 

fired  with  a  desire  of  imitating  the  celebrated  incognito  as  &r  as  Paris.     Being  discovered  at 

heroes  of  antiquity,  of  whom  he  read  in   an*  Strasbourg,  however,  he  laid  aside  his  design,  and 

cient  authors.    He  never  spoke  but  with  enthu-  went  to  see  his  states  in  Lower  Germany.    Here 

siasm  of  the  great  warriors  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  he  wrote  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  that  he  should 

and,  when  seated  on  the  throne,  though^4)e could  come  incognito  to  visit  him  at  Brussels;  but 

not  distinguish  an  able  soldier  in  a  more  honor-  being  seized  with  an  indisposition  in  the  little 

able  manner,  than  by  conferring  on  him  a  Roman  palace  of  Meuse,  two  leagues  from  Cleves,  he 

surname.    Hence  he  distinguished  by  the  name  wrote  again  to  that  philosopher,  requesting  him 

of  Quintus  Icilins  M.  Guichard,  who  had  written  to  make  the  first  advances.  The  following  curious 

some  treatises  on  the  military  art  of  the  ancients ;  account  is  given  by  him  of  his  reception,  &c. 

giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  free  battalion.    In  '  The  only  guard  I  found  at  the  gate  was  one 

bis  pursuit  of  glory  Frederick  cultivated  the  soldier.    The  privy  counsellor,  Barobonet,  was 

friendship  of  the  celebrated  poets,  and  philoso-  cooling  his  heels  in  the  court ;  he  had  large  nif- 

phers   ot  his   day,  and   commended,   compli-  fles  of  dirty  linen ;  a  hat  fitU  of  holes ;  and  an  old 

mented,  and  even  flattered,  all  the  most  celebrated  magisterial  peruke,  one  end  of  which  descended 

literati   of  Europe,      'llie  pbilosopners  (says  as  low  as  his  pockets,  and  the  other  scarcely 

the  author  of  his  Life)  answered  him  as  a  mad  reached  his  shoulder.    I  was  conducted  into  his 

lover  writes  to  his  mistress.    They  wrote  to  him  majesty's  apartment,  where  there  was  nothing 

that  he  was  a  great  poet,  a  great  philosopher,  the  but  bare  walls.    I  perceived  in  a  cabinet,  by  the 

Solomon  of  the  north.  All  Uiese  hyperboles  were  glimmering  of  a  taper,  a  truckle  bed,  two  feet 

printed :    and   Solomon  was  not  sorry  for  it,  and  a  half  wide,  on  which  lav  a  little  man,  muf- 

thnugh  he  had  too  much  understanding  to  believe  filed  up  in  a  night  gown  of  coarse  blue  cloth. 

in  them.     Wolff,  Rollin,  Gravesande,  Mauper-  This  was  the  king,  in  a  strong  perspiration,  and 

tuis,  Algarotti,  Voltaire,  were  honored  with  his  even  trembling  under  a  wretched  blanket,  in  a 

correspondence.  The  last  especially,  accustomed  violent  fit  of  the  ague.    I  bowed  to  him,  and 

to  offer  up  incense  to  the  idol  of  the  day,  were  it  becran  by  feeling  his  pulse,  as  if  I  had  been  his 

transported  from  the  dunghill  to  the  sdtar,  did  first  physician.    The  nt  over,  he  dressed  himselt 

not  fail  to  exalt  as  the  first  man  of  the  universe  a  and  sat  down  to  table.    Algarotti,  Kayserling, 

prince  who  was  in  expectancy  of  the  throne,  and  Maupertuis,  the  king's  minister  to  the  states 

^'ho  assured  him  that  he  was  the  greatest  philo-  general,  and  myself  were  of  the  party ;  where 

sopher  of  the  age,  and  the  first  poet  in  the  world.*  we  conversed  profoundly  on  the  immortality  of 

That  Frederick  might  keep  up  nis  character  with  the  soul,  on  liberty,  and  the  Androgynes  of  Plato.' 

tiicUterati,or  Deifaaps  from  a  real  oredi lection  for  This    rigid   economy,  and  contempt  of  every 
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luxury,  was  maintained  by  Frederick  ai  long  as  After  the  peace,  he  gave  fall  scope  to  bis  pass:!m 
he  liTed.    The  following  account,  likewise  mnn  for  liteiature ;  and,  in  the  interval   betwixt  the 
Voltaire,  will  give  an  idea  of  his  manner  of  living,  conclusion  of  the  first  war  and  beginning  of  i^! 
'He   rose  at  5    A.M.  in  summer,  and   6  in  of  1756,  he  composed  most  of  his  works;  pam- 
winter.    A  lacquey  came  to  light  his  fire,  and  cularly  his  History  of  My  own  Time.     Voiu  rv 
dress  and  shave  him ;  though  indeed  he  almost  was  his  principal  literary  com^spoDdent,  whja 
wholly  dressed  himself.    His  room  was  not  in-  he  invited  to  reside  with  him.     Afraid  of  iosbr 
degant.   A  rich  balustrade  of  silver,  ornamented  his  liberty,  that  philosopher  hesitated,  exccseu 
m&  little  cupids,  seemed  to  enclose  an  alcove  himself,  and  entered  into  pecuniary  treaties.    At 
bed,  the  curtains  of  which  were  visible ;  but  be-  last  he  was  determined  by  seeing  a   poem  fpm 
hind  them,  instead  of  a  bed,  there  was  a  library ;  Frederick  to  M.  D'Amaud,  in  which  the  kit^ 
the  king  slept  on  a  truckle  bed  with  a  slight  was  compared  to  the  rising,  and  Voltaire  to  *i)e 
mattress  concealed  behind   a  screen.     Marcus  setting,  sun.     By  this  Voltaire    was    so   mccb 
Aurelius  and  Julian,  those  apostles  of  Stoicism,  piaued,  that  he  set  out  for  Berlin  without  deUy. 
did  not  sleep  in  a  more  homely  manner.    At  and  arrived  there  in  June  1750.  He  was  receiTed 
seven    his  prime  minister  arrived  with  a  great  in  the  most  magnificent  and  affectionate  manner, 
bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm.    This  prime  and  for  some  time  his  situation  was  reiy  agrees 
minister  was  no  other  than  a  clerk,  who  had  for-  able ;  but  the  disputes  and  rivaUhip  which  tc-  .^ 
merly  been  a  soldier  and  valet-de-chambre.    To  place  betwixt  him  and  Maapertuis  soon  threv 
him  the  secretaries  sent  all  their  des^iatches,  and  every  thing  into  confusion.    In  these  the  kit;: 
he  bn3ught  extracts  of  them,  to  which  the  king  interfered  in  such  a  manner  as   was    certainlj 
wrote  answers  in  two  words  on  the  margin :  and  below  his  dignity ;  and  he  often  exercised  hini- 
thus  the  affairs  of  the  whole  kin  j:r}om  were  expe-  self  in  making  a  jest  of  the  other  men  of  letters, 
dited  in  an  hour.    At  eleven  the  king  put  on  his  in  a  way  which  induced  many  of  them  to  leart 
boots,  reviewed  his  regiment  of  guards  in  the  him.  The  squabbles  with  Voltaire  were  sometimes 
garden,  and  at  the  same  hour  the  colonels  were  very  diverting.    See  Voltaire.    They  ended  hX 
following  his  example  in  tlieir  respective  pro-  last  in  a  final  quarrel  with  that  wit,  and  his  de^ 
vinces.    The  princes  his  brothers,  the  general  parture  from  the  kingdom.    The  r^tless  dispo> 
officers,  and  one  or  two  chamberlains,  dined  at  sition  of  Frederick  showed  itself  after  his  depar- 
his  table  ;  which  was  as  good  as  it  could  be  in  a  ture  by  his  attempts  to  provoke  the  literati  who 
country  where  there  is  neither  game,  tolerable  remained   at    his  court,  to  quarrel  with    him 
butcher's  meat,  nor  a  pullet,  and  where  the  very  as   Voltaire  had  done.    But  they  were  of  too 
wheat  is  brought  from  Magdebourg.    After  the  passive  a  disposition  to  gratify  him  in  this  respect, 
repast  he  retired  alone  into  his  caUi  net,  where  he  choosing  rather  to  suffer  the  most  mortiiyiag 
made  verses  till  five  or  six  o'clock.    Then  came  strokes  of  raillery,  or  to  leave  the  kingdom,  than 
a  young  man  named  D*Arget,  who  read  to  him.  to  contend  with  him.    This  proved  so  uneasy  to 
A  little  concert  heg^an  at  seven,  in  which  the  the  king,  that  he  one  day  exclaimed,  'Shall  we 
king  played  on  the  flute  with  as  much  skill  as  have  no  more  quarrels  then  1'    The  breaking  out 
the  first  performer ;   and  pieces  of  his  composi-  of  the  war  in  1756,  however,  put  a  stop  to  this 
tion    were    frequently  executed.     Supper  was  diversion,  and  afforded  him  as  many  enemies  as 
sensed  in  a  little  hall,  the  most  singular  and  strik-  he  could  wish.    The  exploits  he  performed,  diK 
ing  ornament   of  which  vras  a  fine  picture   of  ring  the  seven  years  which  this  unequal  contes: 
Priapus.    These  repasts  were  not  in  general  the  lasted,  are  almost    incredible   (See   Prttssia  ; 
less   philosophic  on  that  account.    Never  did  and  it  is  amazing  how  the  fortitude  and  resoln- 
men  converse  in  any  part  of  the  world  with  so  tion  of  any  man  could  enable  him  to  sustain  th-.- 
much  liberty  respecting  all  the  superstitions  ot  difficulties  which  during  this  period  he  encou.- 
mankind,  and  never  were  they  treated  with  more  tered.     Once  however  even  the  resolution  of 
pleasantry  and  contempt.    God  was  respected  :  Frederick  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way.    After 
out  none  of  those  who  had  deceived  men  in  hi<i  the  battle  of  Colin,  when  his  affairs  seemed  alto- 
name  were  spared.     Neither  women  nor  priesis  ^tlier  desperate,  he  wrote  to  his  sister  at  Barei^^ 
ever  entered  the  palace.     In  a  word,  Frederick  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  h'-s 
lived  without  a  court,  without  counsel,  and  with-  own  life.    And,  as  ne  wished  to  have  it  said  th:;t 
out  religious  worship.*  As  Frederick  had  espous-  he  made  verses  even  on  the  brink  of  the  grave^ 
ed  his  princess  contrary  to  his  inclination,  it  was  he  wrote  a  long  poetical  epistle  to  the  marquis 
imagined,  that  on  his  accession,  he  would  set  d*Argen8,  m  which  he  communicated  to  him  hi? 
himself  free  from  engagements  so  disagreeable  to  design,  and  bade  him  farewell.  His  affairs,  how- 
himself.    Thf  queen  impressed  with  suspicions  ever,  took  a  better  turn,  and  such  desperati* 
of  this  V  ind,  was  on  the  point  of  fainting  away  thoughts  were  laid  aside.     But  his  constitution 
when  he  made  his  first  visit  to  her.    To  6ie  sur-  was  irreparably  injured  by  the  excessive  fiitigues 
prise  of  all  parties,  however,  he  made  her  a  very  he  had  sustained.    Soon  after  the  peace,  his  body 
affectionate  speech,  apologising  for  his  indiffer*  be{]:anto  bend,  and  his  head  to  incline  to  the  ripiht 
ence,  and  inviting  her  to  participate  with  him  side :  by  degrees  he  became  very  infirm ;  he  was 
the  throne  of  which  she  was  worthy.    In  the  first    tormented  with  the  gout,  and  subject  to  frequeot 
year  of  his  reign,  he  restored  the  academy  of    indicrcstion.      All  his  distempers,  however,  were 
sciences  at  Berlin.  See  Acaoemt.   His  war  with    borne  with  invincible  patience;  and,  till  a  veiy 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  however,  which  took  place    short  time  before  his  death,  he  never  ceased  to 
almost  immediately  after  his  accession,  for  some    attend  his  reviews,  or  visH  the  provinces.  He  has 
time  prevented  him  from  taking  such  an  active    been  known  to  review  his  troops,  and   gallop 
part  in  literary  mattera  as  he  was  inclined  to  do.    through  all  tie  ranks,  as  if  he  felt  no  pain,  while 
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an  abicessy  wbich  approached  to  a  suppumtioD,  a  letter  to  his  wife,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  af- 
touched  the  saddle.  In  August,  1785,  he  im-  fection.  ^  What  are  you  doing  there?'  said  he, 
paired  his  health  still  farther  by  assisting  at  a  'do  not  you  know  the  order?'  The  captain  fell 
review,  where  he  was  exposed  without  a  cloak  on  his  knees  and  asked  pardon.  '  Sit  down,*  con 
to  a  heavy  rain  for  four  or  five  hours.  On  his  tinned  the  king,  *  and  add  a  few  words  I  am 
return  to  Potsdam  he  was  seized  with  a  fever ;  going  to  dictate  to  you.'  Zittem  obeyed ;  and 
and,  for  the  first  time,  became  unable  to  assist  at  the  king  dictated  'To  morrow  I  shall  die  on  a 
the  military  exercises.  His  malady,  however,  scaffold.^  The  unfortunate  man  wrote  them,  and, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  dictating  the  disposi-  next  day  was  executed.  His  cruel  treatment  of 
tion  of  tnese  exercises  during  the  three  days  they  Baron  Trenck  is  well  known.  In  matters  of  do- 
lasted.  About  the  end  of  autumn  the  fever  left  mestic  legislation,  he  was  more  arbitrary  than 
him,  but  was  succeeded  by  a  violent  cough ;  by  just ;  of  which  we  have  a  notable  example  in  the 
which  he  was  greatly  weakened  and  prevented  famouscaseof  Arnold  the  miller.  This  man  had 
from  sleeping ;  but  this  did  not  interrupt  either  refused  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  mill,  on  pretenct 
the  execution  of  business,  or  the  routine  of  his  that  the  stream  which  turned  it  had  been  divert- 
literary  exertions ;  wherein  he  continued  to  em-  ed  into  a  fish-pond.  But  as  the  water  which  ran 
ploy  himself  till  the  day  before  he  died.  (>n  the  into  the  pond  also  ran  out  of  it  into  the  same 
17th  and  18th  of  May,  1786,  he  vras  unable  to  channel  as  before,  the  miller  evidently  sufiered 
assist  at  the  ordinary  reviews.  At  last  his  disor-  no  damage.  The  judges  therefore  gave  sentence 
der  terminated  in  a  dropsy.  Being  now  no  against  him,  but  the  king  not  only  reversed  their 
longer  able  to  remain  in  bed,  he  sat  day  and  sentence  but  disgraced  them.  For  this  he  was 
night  in  an  arm-chair  with  springs,  which  could  celebrated  through  ail  the  newspapers  in  Europe ; 
be  moved  at  pleasure.  For  nearly  a  month  before  and  yet  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  afterwards  even 
hid*  death  the  swelling  of  his  feet  gave  him  vio-  acknowledged  nimself  to  have  been  so :  but,  not^ 
lent  pain,  so  that  he  wished  an  incision  to  be  withstanding  this,  he  not  only  made  no  reparation 
made ;  but  the  surgeon  refused  to  perform  the  to  the  parties  injured,  but  allowed  them  to  lie  in 
operation,  suspecting  that  it  might  hasten  his  prison  all  his  life-time.  He  entertained  most  un- 
death.  Nature,  however,  accomplished  his  de-  accountable  prejudices  against  certain  places  and 
sires ;  his  right  leg  opened,  and  discharged  such  persons,  which  neither  conduct  nor  merit  could 
a  quantity  of  matter,  that  he  vras  greatly  relieved,  eradicate.  One  of  these  unfortunate  places  was 
But  on  the  16th  August,  1786,  his  throat  began  Westphalia,  on  which  he  never  conferred  any 
to  rattle  violently ;  and  he  soon  after  fell  into  a  bounty ;  and  one  day  a  native  of  that  country,  a 
stupor ;  though  from  this  he  recovered  so  far  as  num  of  great  merit,  being  proposed  to  him  for  a 
to  be  able  to  speak.  His  respiration  and  voice  place,  he  refused,  saying, '  He  is  a  Westphalian ; 
became  gradually  more  feeble;  and  he  expired  -no  is  good  for  nothing.'  Voltaire  justly  accuses 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  at  nineteen  minutes  l^tni  of  ini^ratitude  to  the  count  de  Seckendorf ; 
after  two,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  who  saved  his  life,  and  against  whom  he  conceived 
forty-seventh  of  his  reign. — ^This  great  monarch  the  most  implacable  hatred.  His  neglect  of 
was  of  the  middle  size,  had  large  blue  eyes  and  others  who  afforded  him  the  most  essential  ser- 
a  pierdag  look.  He  spoke  German  incorrectly  vice  was  shameful.  When  a  robust  butcher  pre- 
and  in  a  very  rough  manner;  but  talked  French  vented  him  from  falling,  horse  and  all,  over  a 
very  fluently  and  agreeably.  His  constitution  precipice,  where  both  would  undoubtedly  have 
was  naturally  feeble,  but  he  had  greatly  improved  oeen  killed,  the  king  only  turned  about  and  say- 
it  by  his  laborious  life.  He  had  the  art  of  re-  ing>  Thank  you  fnend,  rode  off  without  ever  en- 
lieving  every  one  from  that  embarrassment,  which  quiring  farther  about  his  preserver.  With  regard 
is  apt  to  occur  in  accosting  a  monarch.  His  to  his  literary  merits,  Voltaire  boasts  of  having 
universal  knowledge  enabled  him  to  converse  on  corrected  his  works,  and  others  of  having  fur- 
all  subjects.  He  talked  of  war  with  military  nished  him  with  materials  for  his  history.  He 
men,  of  verses  with  the  poet,  of  agriculture  with  has  been  accused  of  stealing  whole  hemistichs  of 
the  fiirmer,  of  jurisprudence  with  the  lawyer,  of  poetry  from  Voltaire,  Boileau,  Rousseau,  and 
commerce  with  the  merchant,  and  politics  with  others ;  nor  does  the  charge  seem  void  of  foun- 
the  Englishman.  He  had  a  very  retentive  me-  dation.  Such  of  his  verses,  as  have  undergone 
mory ;  vras  fond  of  solitude  and  gardening ;  and  no  correction,  are  very  indifferent.  But  while 
took  great  pleasure  in  dogs,  of  which  animals  he  we  thus  mention  the  foibles  of  Frederick,  it  is 
constantly  kept  a  number  about  him,  giving  them  but  just  to  record  his  acts  of  virtue.  Upon  his 
little  balls  to  play  with.  In  company  he  was  accession  he  treated  his  mother  with  threat  respect; 
fond  of  asking  questions  and  jesting ;  in  which  ordered  that  she  should  bear  the  title  of  queen 
last  he  proceeded  such  lengths  as  undoubtedly  mother,  and  that  instead  of  addressing  him  as 
were  imbecoming  in  a  superior  towards  his  infe-  his  majesty  she  should  call  him  son.  As  he  was 
riois.  In  military  afiairs  he  was  excessively  passing  soon  after  between  Berlin  and  Potsdam, 
severe,  not  to  say  cruel ;  of  which  the  following  1000  boys,  who  had  been  marked  out  for 
anecdote  may  serve  as  an  instance.  In  the  first  military  service  by  his  father,  surrounded  his 
war  of  Silesia,  wishing  to  make  some  alteration  coach,  and  cried  out '  Merciful  king  deliver  us 
in  his  camp  during  the  night,  he  forbade  every  from  our  slavery.'  He  promised  them  their  liberty, 
person,  under  nain  of  death,  to  keep,  after  a  and  next  day  ordered  their  badges  to  be  taken 
certain  hour,  a  fire  or  other  light  in  his  tent.  He  off.  He  granted  a  general  toleration  of  religion ; 
himself  went  the  rounds ;  and  in  passing  Uie  and  among  other  concessions  allowed  the  profes- 
tent  of  a  captain  Zittem  he  perceived  a  light,  sion  of  free-masonry.  The  reign  of  this  monarch 
Enteiin   the  tent,  he  found  the  captain  sealing  was  illustrious,  as  well  for  the  variety  of  charac- 
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ten  he  lustained,  as  for  the  important  vicissitude*  woollen,  starch,  and  oil,  are  its  chief 

he    experienced.       But    the    pacification    of  It  was  founded  in  1621,  by  a  body  of  AmuoB 

Dresden,  in  1745,  enabled  him  to  appear  in  a  who  emigrated  from  Holland  apon  the  deosflB 

character  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  con-  of  the  synod  of  Dort.     Population  2200.  £^ 

queror  of  Silesia.    He  was  now  entitled  to  the  teen  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Sleswick. 

ncfelest  eulogy,  as  the  wise  legislator  of  his  coun-  FREDERICKSTEIN,  a   strong  forties  9 

try.    Exclusive  of  his  general  attention  to  :^-  Norway,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  which  on:- 

culture,commerce,andmauu&ctures,  he  peopled,  hangs  Frederickshall ;  &moas  for  the  detth  tf 

in  particular,  the  deserts  of  Pomerania,  by  en-  Charles  XII.  killed  while  besieging  it,  in  1718 

couragiug,  with  royal  bounties,  a  great  number  FREDERIC KSWERK,  a  sea-port  of  Ikz- 

of  industrious  emigrants  to  settle{in  that  province ;  mark,  in  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  or  the  islae!  d 

the  face  of  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  underwent  Zealand.      Here  are  a  canxKMi   foundij,  ad 

the  most  agreeable  alteration.    Above  sixty  new  manufactures  of  various  military  article,  esia- 

villages  arose  amidst  a  barren  waste;  and  every  blished  in  the  year  1756, by  general  Classen. 

part  of  the  country  exhibited  marks  of  successful  FREDERICRTOWN,  a  flourishing  ton  d 

cultivation.    Those  desolate  plains,  where  not  a  Maryland,  capital  of  Fredoick  coonty  seated  oi 

footstep  had  been  seen  for  ages,  were  now  con-  CaroU's  creek,  &c.  .It  is  forty-seven  miles  vest 

verted  into  fields  of  com;  and  the  happy  pear  by  north  of  Baltimore,  and  148  south-wetief 

sants,  under  the  protection  of  a  patriot  king,  Philadelphia. 

sowed  their  grounds  in  neace,  and  reaped  their  FREE,  adj.  h  v,a,-\   Sax.  pji«ah,  ppeo ;  Bd 

harvests  in  security.  Free'dom,  n.  s.       f  vry  ;  Goth.  Jri ;  Teuton: 

Frederick  (Colonel), the  son  ofTheodore,  king  Free'lt,  <uli;.  \fi^*  We  shall  gire  tb 
of  Corsica,  by  an  Irish  lady,  was  bom  in  Spain.  Fbee'ness,  n.  t,  J  numerous  applications  d 
He  came  to  England  in  1754,  and  taught  the  this  word,  and  the  illustrations  in  the  usoal 
Italian  language  for  some  years.  He  afterwards  order,  and  then  present  it  distinctly  in  errn 
went  to  the  continent,  where  he  obtained  the  rank  word  in  which  it  is  used  in  composittoD.  At 
of  Colonel,  and  the  cross  of  merit,  from  the  late  liberty  ;  not  a  vassal ;  not  enslaved  ;  not  i 
duke  of  Wirtemberg ;  for  whom  he  acted  as  prisoner ;  not  dependent ;  uncompelled ;  as- 
agent,  upon  his  return,  and  disposed  of  a  regiment  restrained  :  of  choosing,  as  opposed  to  both 
to  the  East  India  Company.  He  married  a  dage  or  necessity ;  permitted  ;  allowed ;  li- 
German  bdy  while  abroad,  by  whom  he  had  a  centious ;  open  ;  ingenuous ;  frank ;  without 
son,  who  fell  in  the  American  war,  and  also  a  reserve ;  liberal ;  spontaneous ;  clear  from ;  guilt- 
daughter.  His  finances  ^ling  low  at  last,  he  less ;  innocent ;  exempt  from ;  invested  with 
shot  himself,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  Ist  franchises ;  possessing  any  thing  without  vassal- 
February  1796.  He  was  a  roan  of  general  age ;  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  any  body 
knowledge,  and  considerable  talents.  He  wrote  corporate ;  vnthout  expense  ;  a  free-school,  is  t 
1 .  Memoires.pour  servir  Thistoire  de  Corse,  8vo.  charity-«chool ;  to  set  at  liberty ;  to  rescue  fhno 
1768.  2.  The  description  of  Corsica;  with  an  slavery  or  captivity;  to  manumit;  to  loose:  to 
account  of  its  union  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri-  rid  from ;  to  clear  from  any  thing  ill :  with  o/or 
tain,8vo.  &c.  1796.  from;  to  clear  firom  impediments  or  obstnic- 

Freoerick,  a  county  of  Maryland,  bounded  lions. 

on  the  north  b}  Pennsylvania,  east  by  Baltimore,  This  vong  f  htve  heaid  ny 

south-west  by  the  Potomac,  and  west  by  Wash^  Wasmaked  of  onrblitful  IwAyJn, 

ington  ;  extending  thirty  miles  everyway.     Fre-  Hire  to  salae»  and  eke  hire  for  to  prey 

dericktown  is*the  capital.  To  ben  our  help,  and  tocoor,  whan  we  dey. 

Frederick,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  on  Cfmueer.  Tht  Pnoruta  T«ie 

the  north   by  Berkley,  east  and  south  by  the  And  Jason  is  as  coy  as  is  a  maide ; 

Shanandoah,  and   west  by  Hampshire ;    thirty  H«  ^o^^^  pitonsly,  but  nought  he  saiede  • 

miles  long,  and  twenty  broad.    It  abounds  witJi  S^l-^Sf.T*''*'  *""  ^  ^»~  ~~»^1«« 

limestone  and  iron  ore ;    iron  works  have  been  T^*^*"  ^^^^\^^.^'',     \aZ  L. 

^  J    .                             '         ,„.     u    *       •     *u  As  would  God,  thnt  I  leser  had  and  ume 

erected  m  vanous  parts.      Wmchester  is  the  By  pioce.«.,  all  his  woeing  for  to  rime 

FREDERICKSBURG,  a  town  of  Virgmia,  in  i^  prison  thou^  thy  iSiebe 

Spotsylvania  county,  on  the  south-west  bank  of  At  large  kepe  thine  herte/fv 

the  Rappaliannock,  110  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  trewe  hert  ne  will  not  plie. 

The  chief  street  runs  parallel  with  the  river.     It  For  no  menace  that  it  mai  drie. 

is  fifiy  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Alexandria.  Id.  Jtfmamu  ^f  Am  R»f 

FREDERICKSHALL,  a  town  of  Norway  in  Yet  shall  they  not  escape  so  fnO^  all ; 
the  province  of  Aggerhuys,  on  the  frontiers  of  For  some  shall  pay  the  price  of  others  guilt- 
Sweden,  and  on  the  extremity  of  the  Swinesund,  „ /^d  he.  the  man  Aat  iuade  Sjntfoy  to  Wl. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiste.    The  harbour  is  safe  Shall  with  his  owne blood^^nceOia^he ha^^ 
and  commodious;    but  the   saw-dust  brought  ^^  j^^  themselves  the/T^auTw «, - 
down  the  nver  from  themiUs  occasions  an  annual  „„^  repugnant  to  their  libei^  m,fXw^J^t^ 
expense  to  clear  it.    It  contains  3000  inhabit-  '^  **                           "     Spenter  m  Irdtn^ 
ants ;    and   lies   thirty-one   miles   south-east  of  xhcir  use  of  meata  was  not  like  unto  oftr  wrei»«- 
Christiania,  and  fifty  north  of  Uddevalla.  ^j^g,  that  being  a  matter  of  private  action  in  cootnai 

FREDERICKSTADT,  a  respectable  manufac-  Hfe,  where  every  man  was  free  to  order  ^^^^ 

tu  ring  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  df  Sleswick,  himself  did  ;  but  this  is  a  publick  constitution  <br  w 

at  the  confluence  of  the  Treen  and  Eyder.     Silk,  ordering  of  the  church.                               ifc***' 
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Do  faitUfal  homage,  and  receive  fttB  honoan, 
AU  which  we  piae  for  now.     Sftdbpeore.    Ifoc&ff A. 
Glo'ster  too,  a  foe  to  citizen*. 

O'erehanging  yoMtfree  parses  ;  with  large  fines. 

That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion.         Shaktpeare. 

If  my  son  were  my  husband,  I  would  freeUer  re- 
joice in  that  absence  wherein  he  won  honour,  than  in 
the  embracements  of  his  bed,  where  he  wonld  show 
moat  love«  Id.  Ccriolamut. 

Who  alone  snGfen,  soficrs  most  i'  th'  mind. 

Leaving yr«0  things  and  happy  shows  behind. 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  fnt, 
Confbnnd  the  ignorant.  Id.  Hamtiet. 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature  thence 
Freed  and  enfranchised  ;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of. 
If  any  be,  Uie  trespass  of  the  queen.    Shakspeare. 

These 
Are  such  allowed  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  mvttfrte  of.  Id.  Winter'*  Tate. 

Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous  ; 
To  say  my  wife  it  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company. 
Is /rM  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dancee  well. 
Where  virtue  is,  these  make  more  viftuuns. 

Shaktpeare, 
Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  ufree 
For  me  as  for  yon  T       Id.  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

We  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights. 
Free  from  onr  feasts  and  banqaeu  bloody  knives. 

Shahtpeare*- 
By  oor  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond  : 
If  yon  deny  it,  let  the  dao^r  light 
Upon  your  charter  and  d.ty't  freedom.  Id, 

.    We  wanted  .words  to  express  our  thanks  ;  his  nobis 
free  offers  left  us  nothing  to  ask.  Baeen, 

And  ever  since  I  strive  in  vain 
My  ravbhed  freedom  to  regain.  Cowl^. 

It  is  no  marvail,  that  he  could  think  of  no  better 
way  to  be  freed  of  these  inconveniences  the  passions 
4»f  those  meetings  gave  him,  than  to  dissolve  them. 

Clarendon. 
Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure  ;  and  commands  to  some,  leaves^e  to  all. 

Milton, 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 
tiol  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love. 
Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do,  appeared  ; 
Not  what  they  would  T  MUton**  Paradiee  Loot, 

I  else  most  change 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 
Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordained 
Their /reedom  ;  they  themselves  ordained  their  fall. 

Milum. 
Castalio,  I  have  doubts  within  my  heart ; 
Will  yon  be  free  and  candid  to  your  friend  ? 

OttDoy. 
From  which  the  happy  never  must  be  free, 

Drjfden, 
Their  steeds  aroond. 
Free  from  the  harness,  graze  the  flowery  ground.  Id. 
The  reader  may  pardon  it,  if  he  please,  for  the 
freeneu  of  the  confession.  Id* 

The  path  to  peace  is  virtue  :  what  I  show. 
Thyself  may  yVed(y  on  thyself  bestow  ; 
Fortune  was  never  worshipped  by  the  wl»e  ; 
But,  set  aloft  by  fools,  usurps  the  skies. 

He  therefore  makes  all  birds  of  every  sect 
Free  of  his  farm,  with  promise  to  respect 
Their  several  kinds  alike,  and  equally  protect. 


Id, 


Vol.  IX. 


Id. 


The  chaste  Sibylla  shall  your  steps  convey. 

And  blood  of  offered  victims  free  the  way.        Id. 
Fierce  was  the  fight ;  bnt,  hastening  to  his  prey. 

By  force  the  furious  lover /reed  his  way.  //. 

Free',  what,  and  fettered  with  so  many  chains? 

Id. 

My  hands  are  guilty,  bnt  my  heart  is  free.         Id . 
O  freedom !  first  delight  of  human  kind  ! 

Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  masters  find. 

The  privilege  of  doles ;  nor  yet  to  inscribe 

Their  names  in  this  or  t'  other  Roman  tribe  : 

That  false  enfranchisement  with  ease  is  found  ; 

Slaves  are  made  citizens  by  turning  round.      Id. 

The  will,  free  from  the  determination  of  snch  de- 
sires, is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions. 

Locke. 

How  can  we  think  any  one  freer  than  to  have  the 
power  to  do  what  he  will  f  Id. 

I  hope  it  will  never  be  said  that  the  laity,  who  by 
the  clergy  are  tanght  to  be  charitable,  shall  in  their 
corporations  exceed  the  clergy  itself,  and  their  sons, 
itxfreeneu  of  giving.  Sprat. 

By  nature  all  things  have  an  equally  common  use  : 
nature  freeljf  and  indifferently  opens  the  bosoms  of 
the  universe  to  all  mankind.  South. 

In  every  sin  by  how  much  the  more  free  will  is  in 
its  choice,  by  so  much  is  the  act  the  more  sinful,  and 
where  there  is  nothing  to  importune,  urge,  or  provoke 
the  will  to  any  act,  there  is  so  much  an  higher  and 
perfecter  degree  of  freedom  about  that  act.  Id. 

Free  and  familiar  with  misfortune  grow. 

Be  used  to  sorrow,  and  inured  to  woe.         Prior. 
Should  thy  coward  tongue 
Spread  its  cold  poison  through  the  martial  throng. 
My  javelin  shall  revenge  so  base  a  part. 
And  free  the  soul  that  quivers  in  thy  heart      Pope, 

I  know  there  are  to  whose  presumptuous  thoughts 
Those/fiesr  beauties,  e'en  in  them,  seem  faulu.  Id. 

To  gloomy  cares  my  thoughts  alone  An  free, 
lU  the  gay  sports  with  troubled  thoughts  agree. 

Id, 
Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  excel. 

And  censure  ^eefy  who  have  written  well.       Id. 

Alexandrian  venes,  of  twelve  syllabies,  should 
never  be  allowed  but  wben  some  remarkable  beauty 
or  propriety  in  them  atones  for  the  liberty  :  Mr.  Dry- 
den  has  been  loo  free  of  these  in  his  lauer  works.  Id. 

This  prince  first  gave  freedom  to  servants,  so  as  lo 
become  citizens  of  equal  privileges  with  the  rest,  which 
very  much  increased  the  power  of  the  peop'.e.  Swiji, 

Freedom  of  Conscience.  See  Toleration. 

Freedom  of  a  Corporation.  See  Corpo- 
ration. The  freedom  of  cities,  and  other  cor- 
porations, is  regularly  obtained  by  serving  an 
apprenticeship:  but  it  is  also  purchased  with 
money,  and  sometimes  conferred  by  way  of 
compliment. 

FREE-BENCH.   See  Bench,  Free. 

FIIEE'BOOTER,  ».  «.J      Free  and  booty. 

Free'booung,  n.  J.  >A  robber;  a  plun- 
derer ;  a  pillager ;  robbery ;  plunder ;  the  act 
of  pillaging. 

Under  it  he  may  deaaly  convey  any  fit  pillage,  that 
Cometh  handsomely  in  his  way ;  and  when  he  gocth 
abroad  in  the  night  on  freebootinji,  it  is  his  best  and 
surest  friend.  Spenser, 

Perkin  was  not  followed  by  any  English  of  name, 
his  forces  consisted  mostly  of  base  people  and  free- 
bootera,  fitter  to  spoil  a  coast  than  to  recover  a  kingdom. 

ottcon. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  had,  as  often  as  he  met  with 
any  Irish  frigates,  or  such  freebooters  as  sailed  under 
their  commission,  taken  all  the  se.  men.    Clarenden. 
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FRETEBORN,  n.  i.  Free  and  born.  Not 
bom  a  slave ;  inheriting  liberty. 

O  bsMneM*  to  support  a  tynnt'i  tlurono. 
And  cnuh  jovtxfnebom  brethren  of  the  world  I 

Drjfdem, 

I  •hall  ipeak  my  thonghu  like  a  fnAom  tabject, 
each  things  perhaps  as  no  Dutch  commenUtor  could, 
and  I  am  sure  no  Frenchman  durst.  ^d. 

Shall /reeftom  men,  in  humble  awe. 
Submit  to  senrile  shame  ; 

Who  from  consent  and  custom  draw 
The  same  right  to  be  ruled  by  law. 
Which  kings  pretend  to  reisn  *  Id, 

FREECHATEL,  «.  i.  Free  and  chapel. 
Such  chapels  as  are  of  the  king's  fouodations, 
and  by  him  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ordinary.  The  king  may  also  license  a  sub- 
ject to  found  such  a  chapel,  and  by  his  charter 
exempt  it  from  the  ordinaiy's  visitation. 

FREE'COST,  n.  «.  Free  and  cost.  With- 
out expense ;  free  from  charges. 

We  must  not  vouch  any  man  for  an  exact  master 
in  the  rules  of  our  modem  policy,  but  such  a  one  as 
has  brought  himself  so  far  to  hate  and  despise  the 
absurdity  of  being  kind  upon /rsMMWf,  as  not  so  much 
as  to  tell  a  friend  what  it  is  o'clock  for  nothing. 

South, 

FRE'EDMAN,n.  «.  Freed  and  man.  Lat. 
llbertm.    A  slave  manumitted. 

Thefreedman  jostles,  and  will  be  preferred  j 
First  come,  first  served,  he  cries. 

Jhyden'i  Jwoenal. 

FREEFO'OTED,  adj.  Free  and  foot.  Not 
restrained  in  the  march. 

We  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear. 
Which  now  goes  too  freefooted, 

Skakspeare,     HaaUet, 

FREE'HEARTED,  adj.  Free  and  heart. 
Liberal;  unrestrained. 

Love  mustyVesAdorfsd  be,  and  voluntary ; 
And  not  inehanted,  or  by  fate  constrained. 

Dames, 

FREEHO'LD,  n.  s.  Free  and  hold.  That 
Mud  or  tenement  which  a  man  holdeth  in  fee, 
fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life.  Freehold  in  deed  is 
the  real  possession  of  lands  or  tenements  in  fee, 
fee-tail,  or  for  life.  Freehold  in  law  is  the  right 
that  a  man  has  to  such  land  or  tenements  before 
his  entry  or  seizure.  Freehold  is  sometimes 
taken  in  opposition  to  villenage.  Land,  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  was  called  either  bockland, 
that  is  holden  by  book  or  writing,  or  foreland, 
that  is  holden  without  writing.  The  former  was 
held  by  far  better  conditions,  and  by  the  better 
sort  of  tenants,  as  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
being  such  as  we  now  call  freehold.  The  latter 
was  commonly  in  the  possession  of  clowns,  being 
that  which  we  now  call  at  the  will  of  the  lord. 

Freehold  is  extended  to  offices,  which  a  man 
holds  either  in  fee,  or  during  life;  and,  in  the  re- 
gister of  writs,  it  is  said,  that  he  who  holds  land 
upon  an  execution  of  a  statute-merchant  until  he 
is  satisfied,  the  debt  holds  as  freehold  to  him  and 
his  assigns,  and  the  same  of  a  tenant  by  elegit; 
but  such  tenants  are  not  in  fact  freeholders,  only 
as  freeholders  for  their  time,  till  they  have  re- 
ceived the  profits  of  the  land  to  the  value  of  their 
debt.  Reg.  Judic.68.  73. 


A  lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  &c.,  detenitaa 
ble  upon  a  life  or  lives,  is  not  a  lease  for  hk  vj 
make  a  freehold,  but  a  lease  for  years,  or  cbtg) 
determinable  upon  life  or  lives;  and  an»i> 
for  1000  years  is  not  a  fi^ebold,  or  of  so  big^  a 
nature  as  an  estate  for  life.  Co.  Lit.  6.  Rt 
that  hath  an  estate  for  the  term  of  bis  own  li* , 
or  the  life  of  another  hath  a  freehold,  and  t 
other  of  a  less  estate ;  though  they  of  a  greain 
estate  have  a  freehold,  as  tenant  in  fee,ice^ 
Lit  57. 

Freehold,  or  frank  tenement ;  libentm  teoe- 
mentum.    See  Feb  and  Tail. 

A  Freehold,  by  the  common  law,  caoooi 
commence  in  futuro ;  but  it  must  take  effect  pn- 
sently,  either  in  possession,  reversiouy  or  reioaiD- 
der.  Whatever  is  part  of  the  freehold  goes  to  tJK 
heir ;  and  things  fixed  thereto  may  not  be  taka 
in  distress  for  rent  or  in  execution,  &c.  No  boh 
shall  be  disseised  of  his  freehold  by  status 
Magna  Charta,  cap.  29,  but  by  judgment  of  kis 
peers,  or  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land :  ms 
shall  any  distrain  freeholders  to  answer  for  the: 
freehold  in  any  thing  concerning  the  same 
without  the  king*s  writ.  Freehold  estates,  of 
certain  value,  are  required  by  statutes  to  qusdiij 
jurors,  electors  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  » 
parliament,  &c. 

Freehold,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Nev 
Jersey^  in  Monmouth  county,  fifteen  miles  wesi 
of  Shrewsbury,  twenty  sou^-east  by  south  d 
New  Brunswick,  and  forty-four  north-east  oi 
Philadelphia.  It  has  an  academy.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought. here  between  the  British  uoda 
Sir  H.  Clinton,  and  the  Americans  under  general 
Washington,  on  the  28th  June,  1778. 

FREEHCLDER,  n.  s.  From  freehold.  Ortf 
who  has  a  freehold. 

No  alienation  of  landt  holden  in  chief  thoold  be 
available,  touching  thefreehoid  or  inheritance  iheieof. 
but  only  where  it  were  made  by  matter  of  reeord. 

Baeom't  Office  of  AUeneHi^ 

As  extortion  did  banish  the  old  English  ftmkAin, 
who  could  not  live  but  under  the  law  ^  so  the  Jav  did 
banish  the  Irish  lord,  who  coald  not  live  bat  by  ex- 
tortion. Demm. 

There  is  an  unspeakable  pleasure  in  callid;  <>.' 
thing  one's  own  :  a  freehold,  thoagh  it  be  bat  is  ia 
and  snow,  will  make  the  owner  pleased  in  the  poi- 
aession,  and  stout  in  the  defence  of  it.         Addum. 

My  friends  here  are  very  few,  and  fixed  to  ibe 
freehold,  from  whence  nothing  but  death  will  Tttofffi 
them.  Smfu 

I  should  be  glad  to  possess  a  fredtoid  that  cooU 
not  be  taken  from  me  by  any  law  to  which  I  did  Dot 
give  consent.  '^ 

Freeholders,  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotlau^' 
are  called  milites,  knights.  In  Reg.  Judicia,  A 
is  expressed,  that  he  who  holds  lands  upon  ao 
execution  of  a  statute  merchant,  until  he  hit^ 
satisfied  the  debt,  tenet  ut  liberum  tenemeDtuiD 
sibi  et  assignatis  suis ;  and  the  same  of  a  ^esxs^ 
per  elegit ;  the  meaning  of  which  seems  to  be. 
not  that  such  tenants  are  freeholders,  but «  ft*?- 
holders  for  the  time,  till  they  have  received  pro* 
fits  to  the  value  of  their  debt. 

FRE'EMAN,  n.  s.  Free  and  roan.  One 
not  a  slave ;  not  a  vassal ;  one  pariakiDg  o> 
rights,  privileges  or  immunities. 
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Bad  you  rather  Cctar  were  living,  and  die  all     ing  io  this  manner  in  an  hofur,  as  an  equal  noiiK 
slaTes,  than  that  Ctesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  frw-     ber  of  our  people  do  in  a  day  or  two.  Though  this 


'                                                   Sfca*ip«w».  stone  is  as  soft  as  dry  clay  when  first  taken  up,  it 

He  made  w/'eem^*  of  the  coatincm,  ^3  fo^^^  ^  harden  so  considerably  in  the  air,  that 

What  nature  did  like  capuvei  treat  befor^  j^  becomes  more  than  equal  to  our  ordinary  free- 

If  to  break  loou.  from  the  conduct  of  rea«,^.  and  »^?«-  .  The  PorUand  stone    of  the  finest  kind, 

to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  and  judgment  ^^>?^  »«  ^^^'  *?d  of  a  close  grit,  is  very  fit  for 

^  hich  keeps  us  from  chusing  or  doing  the  worst,  be  hewing  aud  carving ;  but  it   will  neither  resist 

liberty,  true  liberty,  madmen  and  fools  are  the  only  ^ater   nor  fire;   while  the  free-stone  of  Kent, 

ffMnaen.                                                        Lodte,  which  is  less  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  is  of  w 

What  this  union  was  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  grayish  color,  and  considerably  close,  though  of 

verse,  by  their  both  having  been  made  freemen  on  a  larger  grain,  resists  the  air  and  water  very  well. 

the  same  day.                                            iiddMon.  The  freestone  of  Derbyshire,  on  the  other  hand, 

FREEMI'NDED,  adj.    Free  and  mind.  Un-  is  so  brittle  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  fine  working; 

perplexed  ;  without  load  of  care.  and  so  coarse  and  open  in  its  texture,  that  it  lets 

Tobe/fMmifuleif,  and  cheerfully  disposed  at  hours  water  through;  yet  it  bears  the  fire  extremely 

of  meat,  sleep,  and  exercise,  is  one  of  the  beet  pre-  well,  and  is  fit  for  ovens,  hearths,  &c. 

oepu  of  long  lasting.                                     Bacon.  FREETIiraKER,  n.  s.    Free  and  think.    A 

FREESCHCyOL,  n,  s.    Free  and  school.   A  libertine;  a  contemner  of  religion, 

school  in  which  learning  is  given  without  pay.  Atheist  is  an  old-fashioned  word  -,  I'm  ^  freethinker. 

To  give  a  civil  education  to  the  youth  of  this  land  nt'i,  ».      *  •    r_«  j *  *i.      i,*   •*  ••     -n 

.,   * .       ^                                     '        .    .          . .  Of  what  use  is  freedom  of  thought,  if  it  will  not 

in  the  time  to  come,  provision  was  made  by  another  _^j        r      .         e     ..-          t.*  v  •  .l       i        j  l 

I        »u  ».u        u     ij  u          ^       t    I    .1      *       ^  J  produce  freedom  of  action,  which  IS  the  sole  end, how 

law,  that  there  should  be  one /rcetcAool  at  least  erected     i, .  r   n    u*    ..*  •    . 

..                              •'                           jy    .  remote  soever  m  appearance,  of  all  objections  against 

m  ^'n                 ^     ,         .. .  ^      t              II    >.  '  Christianity?  And  therefore  the  /fiee<AifiJber«  consider 

Two  dergymen  stood  candidates  for  a  small  free-  :» ..  .       ic          v      •.     n  .l       -^    l             v 

.     ,          "^  .               ..              j.L           iT.  itasan  edifice,  wherein  all  the  parts  have  such  a 

jenasl;  a  eentleman  who  happened  to  have  a  better . ■    .         .  ^    l     ..u      ^l  ..  •«             n 

.    '      5«        ^1.        !-•     ^^  vv                        J   .!_  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  that  if  you  pull 

wdemudiBg    diu    to  nwghbo-i.,  proc.»|d  (A.  o«  one  «n^.  n«I.  .he  whal.  fmbriek  mu«  Ml  to  the 

place  for  him  who  was  the  better  scholar.       Sunft,  gfound                                                                Smifk 

FREESPaKEN,  «B.     Free  and   .poken.  Frbethinker.    See  Deism  and  Deiw. 

Aijeustomed  to  speak  without  Hserre  FREEWI'LL,  n.  i.     Free  and  will.     The 

„.ll'^.'!i;if«;SSr^ZlTA'oIl  .hTJJ^  P<»^e'  of  directing  our  own    actions  without 

or  seven  ;  amongst  whom  tnere  was  one  ttiat  was  a     *    . .  ^  ,  o.^  «  ^  ,     ^    . 

dangeroul  man,  and  began  to  take  the  like  courses  ^stramt  by    necessity   or  fate ;    yoluntanness ; 

as  MaiceUas  and  Rcgulus  had  done :  the  emperor  spontaneity. 

fell  into  discourse  of  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  ,  '  "»*ke  a  decree,  that  all  they  ef  the  people  of 

former  time,  and.  by  name,  of  the  two  accusers  ;  and  *•"*!  ^^  ™y  '«»!«»»  ^l»»cl»  »"  minded  of  iheir  own 

said.  What  should  we  do  with  them,  if  we  had  them  /•*«««  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  go  with  thee, 

now?  One  of  them  that  was  at  supper,   and  was  a  £vra  vii.  13. 

/reetpoken  senator,  said.  Marry,  they  should  sup  with  ^  .^e  have  a  power  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of 

Qg^                                                                        Bacon,  "^'^  ^'  ^'^^  desire ;  this  seems  to  me  the  source  of 

T.^nr>/ric<nii^xTr*               'wy            j^           ca  all  liberty  :  in  this  seems  to  consist  that  which  is  im- 

PRE'ESTONE,  ».  .     Free  and  rtone.  Stone  pr^^ycMed  fr^ewiU.                              iecfa. 

commonly  used  in  building.     ^       ^     ^      ^  Freewill  Islahds,    three    small   and    low 

I  uw  her  hud  I  .he  hualerthernW;  ./«►  j,,^^^,  j^  ^^  ^^  ^f  ^  j^j.^  q^          ^^^ 

.to«.coWd  hand.      S»a*v««.jJ.  y^r'/^''-  covered  by  Carteret  in  1767.  The  natives  ^led 

lue  scrects  are  Kmerally  paved  with  bnck  or  free"  ^,  ^  ^  ^\  »/-»,ii  rm 
*to«r.  and  alway.  k.,>t  vcty  neat,  Addison  on  Italy.  ^^^  ^^gan,  Onata,  and  Onella.  They  are 
Frteeto^  !b  »c  named  from  its  being  of  such  a  con-  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  reef,  except 
stiiution  as  to  be  wrought  and  cut  freely  in  any  direc-  towards  the  east,  where  there  is  a  narrow  passage 
tion.  Woodtoard.  through  which  a  canoe  can  pass.  Onata  and 
FaEESTONE  is  a  whitish  stone,  dug  up  in  Onella  lie  nearly  in  a  direction  east  and  west, 
many  parts  of  Britain,  that  works  like  alabaster,  and  Pegan  is  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of 
but  is  more  hard  and  durable ;  being  of  great  them.  The  inhabitants  are  friendly,  and  readily 
use  in  building,  &c.  It  is  a  species  of  the  grit  exchanged  with  captain  Carteret  some  cocoa- 
stone,  but  finer  grained,  and  smoother.  The  nuts  for  small  pieces  of  iron,  wliich  they  much 
qualities  of  the  several  kinds  of  freestones  used  value.  They  set  a  high  value  on  iro-.i,  so  that 
in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  vary  much,  for  some  iron  tools  captain  Carteret  thought 
They  all  agree  in  this  general  property  indeed,  that  they  miglit  have  purchased  every  thing  upon 
that  they  are  softer  while  in  the  quarry,  than  the  island.  They  are  tall  copper  Indians,  with 
when  they  have  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  long  black  hair,  and  small  oeards,  Avhich  they 
air  :  but  even  this  general  property  differs  greatly  pluck  by  the  roots  from  their  chin  and  upper^ 
in  degree.  They  have  a  sort  of  gray  freestone  lip.  Tlieir  features  are  pleasing,  and  their  teeth 
in  use  in  Paris  (of  which  we  have  not  yet  met  good.  They  are  remarkably  agile  and  vigorous 
with  any  in  this  country),  which  has  the  above-  in  their  movements.  On  their  waist  they  wear  a 
mentioned  quality  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  fine  matting  covering.  Their  canoes  are  well 
expense  of  working  it  is  in  a  great  measure  saved,  constructed,  and  planked  at  the  sides;  with  a 
This  stone  lies  every  where  on  the  south  side  of  sail  of  matting,  an  outrigger,  and  ropes  and  net- 
the  river  Seine,  and  is  of  a  coarse  and  large  grit.  ting.  One  of  the  inhabitants  insisting  on  remain- 
It  is  so  soft,  when  newly  taken  out  of  the  strata,  ing  with  the  ship's  crew,  was  named  Joseph 
that  they  fashion  it  very  conveniently  with  a  sort  Freewill ;  from  whom  they  learned  that  there 
of  hroad  axe,  and  form  as  many  stones  for  bu  Id-  w«re  other  islands  northward,  whose  inhabitants 
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had  irony  aoo  who  always  killed  his  countrymen. 
The  islands  are  in  long.  137^  51'  £.,  lat.  0° 
50'S. 

FREEWCXMAN,  n.  I.  Free  and  woman.  A 
woman  not  enslaved. 

All  her  OTnaments  are  taken  away  of  9l  _freewonvm ; 
•he  ia  become  a  bond  tlaVe.  1  Jtfiac.  ii.  1 1. 

FREEZE,  V.  n.  &  v.  a.  Belg.  vriesen ;  Teut. 
freuen;  pret.  froze;  part,  frozen  or  froze.  To 
be  congealed  with  cold  ;  to  be  of  that  degree  of 
cold  by  which  water  is  congealed ;  to  congeal 
with  cold;  to  kill  by  cold  ;  to  chill  by  the  loss 
of  power  or  motion. 

And  now,  though  on  the  san  I  drive. 
Whose  fervent  flame  all  •hings  decays  ; 
Hit  beams  in  brightness  may  not  strive 
With  light  of  your  sweet  golden  rays ; 
Nor  from  my  breast  his  heat  remove, 
The/ftMSM  thoQghtt  graven  by  love. 

^  EoHofSmrt^, 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 
Fnmen  almost  to  death,  how  did  he  lap  me, 
Bven  in  his  garments !  Shahptan* 

My  master  and  mistress  are  almost ^M0»  to  death. 

Id, 
Orphens  with  his  late  made  trees 
4nd  mountain  tops,  that  yresM, 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing.  Id. 

Thon  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness /rssMt.  Id, 

I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins. 
That  almost  yrasMt  up  the  heat  of  life.  Id. 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquered  virgin. 
Wherewith  she/rs«Mil  her  foes  to  congealed  stone. 
But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity 
And  noble  grace,  that  dashed  brute  violence 
With  sodden  adoration  and  blank  awe  T 

MiUotCi  Comm, 
The  cynic  loves  his  poverty ; 
The  pelican  her  wilderness; 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 
Naked  otkfroMen  Caucasns : 
Contentment  cannot  smart ;  stoics,  we  see, 
Make  torments  easie  to  their  apathy. 

L'Bstrange,  Old  8omg, 
Heaven  yVam  above  severe,  the  doQds  congeal 
And  through  the  crystal  vanlt  appeared  the  standing 
hail.  Drydm, 

Death  came  on  Amain, 
And  exercised  below  his  iron  reign ; 
Then  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  goes ; 
Sense  fled  before  him,  what  he  touched  he  froae. 

Id, 

Tb»fretMmg  of  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant, 
retoming  at  equidistant  periods  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  would  as  well  serve  men  to  reckon  their 
years  by  as  the  motions  of  the  sun.  Locke. 

The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  will  not  freexe, 
which  is  very  admirable,  seeing  it  hath  the  penpi- 
cuity  and  fluidity  of  common  #ater.  Rajf, 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  colours  they 

Assume,  then  leave  ns  on  owtfrtmang  way. 

Bfron. 

Fkeezino,  in  philosophy,  the  same  with  con- 

Sslation.  See  Cold  and  Congelation,  where 
e  latest  experiments  and  observations  on  that 
subject  are  aetailed.  Freezing  may  be  defined 
the  fixing  a  fluid  body  into  a  solid  mass,  by  the 
action  of  cold.  Water  and  some  other  fluids 
suddenly  dilate  and  expand  in  the  act  of  freez- 
ing, so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  in  the  solid 
than  in  the  liquid  state :  in  consequence  of  which 
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ice  is  specifically  lighter  than  water,  and  flc^ 
upon  it.    Water  also   loses  of  its  wefg^n  K 
freezing,  being  found  lighter  after  it  is  ibivr. 
than  before  it  was  frozen.  And  it  even  evapcift? 
nearly  as  fast  while  frozen,  as  while  it  is  i^. 
Water  which  has  been  boiled  freezes  more  m 
dily  than  that  which  has  not  been  boiled ;  u-: 
slight  disturbance  of  the  fluid  disposes  it  ' 
freeze  more  speedily ;  having  sometimes  W 
cooled  several  degrees  below  the  freeziog  p 
without  congealing  when    kept  quite  suil. '  / 
suddenly  fre^ng  into  ice  on  tfie  least  motioo  u? 
disturbance.     Water,  covered  over  with  a  <> 
face  of  oil  of  olives,  does  not  freeze  so  leadih  ir 
without  it ;  and  nut  oil  absolutely  preserre  r. 
under  a  strong  frost,  when  olive  oil  would  d." 
Bectified  spirit  of  wine,  nut  oil,  and  oil  of  ta:- 
pentine,  seldom  freeze.    The  surface  of  wait;, 
m  freezing,  appears  all  wrinkled ;  the  wrinkc^ 
being  sometimes  in  parallel  lines,  and  sometimiri 
like  rays,  proceeding  from  a  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference.   Fluids  standing  in  a  current  of  au 
grow  much  colder  than  before.     Fahrenheit  had 
long  ago  observed,  that  a  pond,  which  staiKi5 
quite  calm,  often  acquires  a  d^;Tee  of  cold  mucii 
beyond  what  is  sufficient  for  freezing,  and  yet  do 
congelation  ensued :  but  if  a  slight  breath  of  air 
happens  in  such  a  case  to  brash  over  the  sur&ct' 
of  toe  water,  it  freezes  the  whole  in  an  instaai. 
It  has  also  been  discovered,  that  all  substaoces 
grow  colder  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fluids  wbidi 
ther  contain,  or  with  which  they  are  mixed.   If 
both  these  methods,  therefore,  be  practised  npoa 
flie  same  body  at  the  same  time,  they  will  in- 
crease the  cold  to  almost  any  degree  of  inteose- 
ness  we  please. 

Although  cold,  in  general,  contracts  most  bo- 
dies, and  heat  expands  them,  yet  there  are  some 
instances  to  the  contrary,  especially  in  the  ex- 
treme cases  or  states  of  these  qualities  of  bodies 
Thus,  though  iron,  in  common  with  other  bodies 
expands  with  heat,  yet,  when  melted,  it  is  al^n 
found  to  expand  in  cooling  again.     Thus  also, 
though  water  expands  gradually  as  it  is  heated, 
and  contracts  as  it  cools,  yet  in  the  act  of  freeziDc 
it  suddenly  expands  again,  and  that  with  an  enor- 
mous force,  capable  of  rending  rocks,  or  burstio; 
the  veiy  thick  sheHs  of  metal,  &c.  A  computation 
of  the  force  of  freezing  water  was  made  by  tht* 
Florentine  Academicians,  from  the  bursting  of » 
yeijr  strong  brass  globe  or  shell  by  freezing  water 
in  it ;  when,  from  the  known  thickness  aod  tena- 
city of  the  metal,  it  was  found  that  theexpan^if^ 
power  of  a  spherule  of  water,  only  one  inch  w 
diameter,  was  sufficient  to  overcome  a  resistann? 
of  more  than  27,000  pounds,  or  thirteen  tos^ 
and  a  half.    See  the  experiments  on  burstinz 
thick  bomb-shells,  by  freezing  water  in  them,  i>.^ 
major  Edward  Williams  of  the  royal  artillen. 
in  the  Edin.  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  2.    Such  a  pro- 
digious power  of  expansion,  almost  double  thai 
of  the  most  powerful  steam-engines,  and  exerted 
in  so  small  a  mass,  seemingly  by  the  force  oi 
cold,  was  thought  a  very  material  argument  in 
fiivor  of  those  who  supposed  that  cold,  likeheat, 
is  a  positive  substance.    Dr.  Black's  discorerr 
of  latent  heat,  however,  has  afforded  an  easj  and 
natural  explication  of  this  phenomenon.   He 
has  shown  that,  in  the  act  of  congdatioD,  water 
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is  not  cooled  more  than  it  was  before,  but  rather  phenomenon  may  be  perfectly  well  explained ; 
^ro  ws  wanner :  that  as  much  heat  is  discharged  and  tor,  as  soon  as  any  part  of  the  water  freezes,  heat 
passes  from  a  latent  to  a  sensible  ctate^as,  had  it  will  be  generated  thereby,  in  consequence  of  the 
oeen  applied  to  water  in  its  fluid  state,  would  above-mentioned  law,  so  that  the  newly  formed 
have  heated  it.  to  135°.     [n  this  process,  the  ex-  ice  and  remaining  water  will  be  wanned,  and 
pansion  is  occasioned  by  a  great  number  of  mi-  must  continue  to  receive  heat  by  the  freezing  of 
Dute  bubbles  suddenly  produced.      Formerly  fresh  portions  of  water,  till  it  is  heated  exactly 
these  were  supposed  to  be  cold  in  the  abstract;  to  the  freezing  point,  unless  the  water  could  be- 
a.nd  to  be  so  subtile,  that,  insinuating  themselves  come  quite  solid  before  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ioto  the  substance  of  the  fluid,  they  augmented  heat  was  generated  to  raise  it  to  that  point,  which 
its  bulk,  at  the  same  time  that,  by  impeding  the  is  not  the  case ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  it  cannot 
motion  of  its  particles  upon  each  other,  they  be  healed  above  the  freezing  point ;  for  as  soon 
changed  it  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid.    But  Dr.  as  it  comes  thereto,  no  more  water  will  freeze, 
Slack  shows,  that  these  are  only  air  extricated  and  consequently  no  more  heat  will  be  generated. 
during  the  congelation ;  and  to  the  extrication  The  reason  why  the  ice  spreads  all  over  the  wa- 
of  this  air  he  ascribes  the  prodijzious  expansive  ter,  instead  of  forming  a  solid  lump  in  one  part, 
force  exerted  by  freezing  water.  The  only  ques-  is,  that,  as  soon  as  any  small  portion  of  ice  is 
tion,  therefore,  is,  by  what  means  this  air  comes  formed,  the  water  in  contact  with  it  will  be  so 
to  be  extricated,  and  to  take  up  more  room  than  much  Mrarmed  as  to  be  prevented  from  freezing, 
it  naturally  does  in  the  fluid  ?    To  this  it  may  but  the  water  at  a  little  distance  from  it  will  still 
be  answered,  that  perhaps  part   of  the  heat,  be  below  the  freezing  point,  and  will  consequently 
vhich  is  discharged  n'om  tne  freezing  water,  com-  begin  to  freeze.     Were  it  not  for  this  generation 
bines  with  the  air  in  its  unelastic  state,  and,  by  of  heat,  the   whole   of  any  quantity  of  water 
testoring  its  elasticity,  gives  it  that  extraordinary  would  freeze  as  soon  as  the  process  of  congelation 
force ;  as  is  seen  also  in  the  case  of  air  suddenly  began ;  and  in  like  manner  the  cold  is  generated 
extricated  in  the  explosion  of  gun-powder.  The  by  the  melting  of  ice ;  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
degree  of  expansion  of  water,  in  the  state  of  long  time  required  to  thaw  ice  and  snow.    It  was 
ice,  is  by  some  authors  computed   at  about  formerly  found  that,  by  adding  snow  to  warm 
one-tenth  of  its  volume.     Oil  and  quicksilver  water,  and  stirring  it  about  until  all  was  melted, 
shrink  and  contract  alter  freezing.  the  water  was  as  much  cooled  as  it  would  have 
*  If  a  vessel  of  water,'  says  Mr.  Cavendish, '  with  been  by  the  addition  of  the  same  quantity  of  wa- 
a  thermometer  in  it,  be  exposed  to  the  cold,  the  ter  rather  more  than  150^  colder  than  the  snow ; 
thermometer  will  sink  several  degrees  below  the  or,  in  other  words,  somewhat  more  than  150°  of 
freezing  point,  especially  if  the  water  be  covered  cold  are  generated  by  the  thawing  of  the  snow ; 
up  so  as  to  t)e  defended  from  the  wind,  and  cam  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  just  as 
tsiken  not  to  agitate  it ;  and  then  on  dropping  in  much  heat  b  produced  by  the  freezing  of  water, 
a  bit  of  ice,  or  on  mere  agitation,  spicule  of  ice  The  cold  generated  in  the  experiment  just  men- 
shoot  suddenly  through  the  water,  and  the  en-  tioned  was  the  same  whether  ice  or  snow  was 
closed  thermometer  rises  quickly  to  the  freezing  used.' 

point,  where  it  remains  stationary.'    In  a  note,        Febezing  Point  denotes  the  point  or  degree 

he  adds, '  that  though,  in  conformity  to  the  com-  of  cold,  by  a  mercurial  thermometer,  at  which 

mon  opinion,  he  has  allowed  that  mere  agitation  certain  fluids  begin  to  freeze,  or,  when  frozen, 

may  set  the  water  a  freezing,  yet  some  experi-  at  which  they  begin  to  thaw  again.    See  Che- 

ments  made  by  Dr.  Blagden  seem  to  show,  that  mistrt. 

it  has  not  much,  if  any,  efiect  of  that  kind.        Freezing  Rain,  or  raining  ice,  a  very  un- 

otherwise  than  by  bringing  the  water  in  contact  common  kind  of  shower,  which  fell  in  the  west 

with  some  substance  colder  than  itself.    Though  of  £ngland,  in  December  1672,  of  which  we  have 

in  general  also  the  ice  shoots  rapidly,  and  the  en-  several  accounts  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 

closed  thermometer  is  raised  very  quickly ;  yet  ne  tions.   This  rain,  as  soon  as  it  touched  any  thing 

once  observed  it  to  rise  very  slowly,  taking  up  above  ground,  as  a  bough  or  the  like,  immedi- 

not  less  than  half  a  minute,  before  it  ascended  to  ately  settled  into  ice;  and,  by  multiplying  and 

the  freezing  point ;  but  in  this  experiment  the  enlarging  the  icicles,  broke  all  down  with  its 

water  was  cooled  not  more  than  one  or  two  de-  weight    The  rain  that  fell  on  the  snow  imme- 

grees  below  freezing ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  diately  froze  into  ice,  without  sinking  into  the 

the  more  the  water  is  cooled  below  the  freezing  snow  at  all.    It  made  an  incredible  destruction 

point,  the  more  rapidly  the  ice  shoots  and  the  en-  of  trees,  beyond  any  thing  in  all  history.    *  Had 

closed  thermometer  rises.'    Mr.  Cavendish  then  it  concluded  with  some  gust  of  wind,'  says  a 

observes,  '  that  from  the  foregoing  experiments  gentleman  who  was  on  the  spot,  '  it  might  have 

we  learn,  that  water  is  capable  of  being  cooled  been  of  terrible  consequence.    I  weighed  the 

considerably  below  the  freezing  point,  without  sprig  of  an  ash  tree,  of  just  three  quarters  of  a 

any  congelation  taking  place ;  and  that,  as  soon  pound,  the  ice  on  which  weighed  sixteen  pounds, 

as  by  any  means  a  small  part  of  it  is  made  to  Some  were  frighted  with  the  noise  in  the  air ;  tiU 

freeze,  the  ice  spreads  rapidly  through  the  whole  they  discerned  it  was  the  clatter  of  icy  boughr 

of  the  water.    The  cause  of  this  rise  of  the  ther-  dashed  against  each  other.'    Dr.  Beale  observes 

mometer  is,  that  all  or  almost  all  bodies,  by  chang-  that  tliere  was  no  considerable  frost  observed  oa 

ing  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  or  from  the  state  the  ground  during  the  whole ;  whence  he  con- 

of  an  elastic  to  that  of  an  unelastic  fluid,  gene-  eludes,   that    a    frost    may    be   very    intense 

rate  heat ;  and  that  cold  is  produced  by  the  con-  and  dangerous  on  the  tops  of  some  hills  and 

trary  process.    Thus  all  the  circumstances  of  thv  olains;  while  in  other  pUces  it  keeps  at  two 
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three,  or  four  feet  distaic  above  the  ground,  dae  for  all  that  were  pat  on  boud*  WfaeoanlHle 

rivers,  lakes,  8cc.,  and  may  wander  about  very  ship  is  freighted,  if  the  master  suffisn  any  odig 

fbrious  in  some  places,  and  remiss  in  others  not  goods  besides  those  of  the  freighter  to  be  pot  qb 

far  off.  The  frost  was  followed  by  glowing  heats,  board,  he  is  liable  for  damages.    It  is  ooasda 

and  an   unusual  forwardness  of  flowers  and  to  mention  the  number  of  day*  that  the  ibi? 

fruits.  shall  continue  at  each  port  to  loadorualoi 

FREIGHT,  v.a.  &n. «.  >      ¥t.  Jretter ;  i^rei.  The  expression  used  is  work  weather  d^;tt> 

Freighter,  n.  t.  )  freighted ;  particip.  signify,  that  Sundays,  holidays,  and  days  «)» 

fraught ;  which  being  now  used  as  an  adjective,  the  weather  stops  the  work,  are  not  reckoBci 

freighted  is  adopted.    To  load  a  ship  or  vessel  If  the  ship  be  detained  longer,  a  daily  allov* 

of  carnage  with  goods  for  transportation;  to  load  ance  is  often  agreed  on,  in  name  of  dasaaa^ 

as  the  burden :   to  be  the  thing  with  which  a  If  the  voyage  be  completed   in  terms  of  thi 

vessel  is  freighted;  any  thing  witli  which  a  ship  agreement,  without  any  misfortune,  the  aaster 

is  loaded ;  the  money  due  for  transportation  of  has  a  right  to  demand  payment  of  the  &eigte 

goods ;  he  who  freights  a  vessel.  before  he  delivers  the  goods.     But  if  the  afe 

I  woald  delivexy  be  prevented  by  any  &u2t  or  acddee^ 

Have  Bank  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  ere  the  parties  are  liable,  according  to  the  following 

It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and  rules.    If  the  merchant  do  not  load  die  skip 

The/ret^Afii^  souls  within  her.  Shaktpeare.  within  the  time  agreed  on,  the  master  nuf  eo- 

The  princes  gage  with  another,  and  recover  damages.    Iftbi 

Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships,  merchant  load  the  ship,  and  recal  it  after  it  h» 

Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instrnments  ^^  gj^^  ^  ^^^Jt  ^y  (^^  whole  fieight;  but  if 

Of  cruel  war.  ^     ..     „  ,  he  unjoad  it  before  it  sets  sail,  he  is  liable  fci 

Shak^eare.  TrotU^andC^esndc,  damages    only.      If  a  merchant   loads  gwh 

Nor  ,s,  indeed  that  msn  less  mad  than^^^^^^  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  export,  and  the  ship  be 

Whofretghis  a  ship  to  venture  on  the  seas  :  ^  j  i.  j*     *^  T..1.  *      --.f  u 

With  one  frail  interposing  plank  to  save  prevented  from  |)roceedmg  on  that  •«»mt,h| 

From  certain  death  rolled  on  by  every  wave.  ««»*  pay  ™e  freight  notwithstanding.     II  « 

Drydgn,  shipmaster  be  not   ready  to  proceed  on  tM 

He  clears  the  deck,  receives  the  mighty  yv«^ibi ;  voyage  at  the  time  agreed  On,  the  merchant  mn 

The  leaky  vessel  groans  beneath  the  weight.         Id,  lostd  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  cargo,  oa  hosn 

Freighted  with  iron,  from  my  native  land  another  ship,  and  recover  damages ;  but  dHmc^ 

I  steer  my  voyage.  Pope't  Odjfmff,  or    notorious    accident,    by  the    marine  hw, 

A  small  vessel  should  not  be  stuffed  with  lumber*  releases  the  master  from  damages.    If  an  cib* 

But  if  its  Jreight  be  precious,  and  judiciously  stowed,  boTgO  be  laid  on  the  ship   before  il  saila^  Afi 

it  may  be  more  valuable  than  a  ship  of  twice  iu  bniw  charter-party  is  dissolved,  and  the  merchant  IM^ 

den.  ifoiofi.  the  expense  of  loading  and  unloading ;  but  il  ti« 

Freight,  in  commerce,  is  the  money  paid  for  embargo  be  only  for  a  short  limited  time,  tlw 

carriage  of  goods  by  sea;  or  the  price  paid  for  vojrage  shall  be  performed  when  it  enwc^aiui 

the  use  of  a  ship  to  transport  goods.    Snips  are  neither  party  is  liable  for  damages.    It  the  ship* 

freighted  either  by  the  ton,  or  by  the  great :  and,  master  sails  to  any  other  port  than  that  sgiw 

in  respect  of  time,  the  freiglit  is  agreed  for,  at  so  on,  without  necessity,  he  is  liable  for  dam^; 

much  per  month,  or  at  a  certain  sum  for  the  if,  through  necessity,  he  must  sail  to  the  po>t 

whole  voyage.     If  a  ship  freighted  by  the  great,  agreed  on  at  his  own  expense.      If  ft  ^?  ^ 

happens  to  be  cast  away,  the  freight  is  lost ;  but  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  retaken,  or  raDSQOM<V 

if  a  merchant  agrees  by  the  ton,  or  at  so  much  the   charter-parW  continues  in  force.    If  ^ 

for  every  piece  of  commodities,  and  by  any  ac-  master  trans&r  the  goods  from  his  own  sliip  ^ 

cident  the  ship  is  cast  away,  if  part  of  the  goods  another,  without  necessity,  and  they  pendii  * 

is  saved,  she  ought  to  be  answered  her  freight  is  liable  for  the  value;  but  if  his  own  ship  be  a 

pro  rata.    The  freight  is  most  frequently  deter-  imminent   danger,  the  goods  may  be  {Hit  o|> 

mined  for  the  whole  voyage,  without  respect  to  board  another  ship  at  the  risk  of  the  owner,  u 

time.    Sometimes  it  depends  on  the  time.    In  a  ship  be  freighted  out  and  home,  and  a  ^ 

the  former  case,  it  is  either  fixed  at  a  certain  agreed  on  for  the  whole  voyage,  nothing  is  ^^ 

sum  for  the  whole  cargo ;  or  at  so  much  per  ton,  till  it  return  :  and  the  whole  is  lost  if  the  ib^ 

barrel-bulk,  or  other  weight  or  measure ;  or  so  be  lost  on   the  return.     If  a  certain  sum  k 

much  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  cargo.    This  specified  for  the  homewaitl  voyage,  it  is  M 

last  is  common  on  goods  sent  to  America ;  and  although  the  fiictor  abroad  should  luive  no  g^ 

the  invoices  are  produced  to  ascertain  the  value,  to  send  home.    In  the  case  of  a  ship  freip^ 

The  burden  of  tne  ship  is  generally  mentioned  to  Madeira,  Carolina,  and   home,  a  pa(ti^ 

in  the  contract,  in  this  manner,  *  one  hundred  tons,  freight  fixed  for  the  homeward  voyage,  ao^^ 

or  thereby  ;*  and  the  number  mentioned  ought  option  reserved  for  the  factor  at  CaroUos  ^ 

not  to  differ  above  five  tons,  at  most,  from  the  decline  it,  unless  the  ship  arrived  before  tit« 

exact  measure.    If  a  certain  sum   be   agreed  March;  the  ship-master,  foreseeing  ^.^^ 

on  for  the  freight  of  the  ship,  it  roust  all  be  paid,  not  arrive  there  within  that  time,  and  oip  ^ 

although  the  ship,  when  measured,  should  prove  disappointed  of  a  freight,  did  not  go  there  9^^ 

less,  unless  the  burden  be  warranted.    If -the  He  was  found  liable  in  damages,  as  the  oblige 

ship  be   freighted   for   transporting   cattle,   or  tion  was  absolute  on  his  part,  and  c^°^^ 

slaves,  at  so  much  a  head,  ana  some  of  them  die  only  on  the  other.    If  the  goods  be  60^ 

on  the  passage,  freight  is  only  due  for  such  as  without  fault  of  the  ship  or  master,  the  p*^ 

are  delivered  alive ;  but,  if  for  lading  them,  it  is  rot  obliged  to  receive  tnem  and  pay  fri%^  ^ 
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beniufl  eidier  leoeive  the  wliole,  or  abandon  the  In  1709  he  published  his  Chemical  Leetons. 

wliole;  he  cannot-  choose  those  that  are  in  best  In  1712  he  attended  the  duke  of  Ormond  in 

order,  and  reject  the  others.    If  the  goods  be  Flanders,  as  his  physician.    In  1716  he  was 

damaged  through  the  insufficiency  of  the  ship,  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians  in 

the  master  is  liable ;  but,  if  it  be  owine  to  stress  London.    The  same  year  he  published  the  first 

of  weather,  he  is  not  accountable.     It  is  cus-  and  third  books  of  Hippocrates   De  Morbis 

tomary  for  shipmasters,  when  they  suspect  da^  Popularibus,  with   a  Commentary  on  Fevers, 

mage,  to  take  a  protest  against  wind  and  weather  written  by  himself.  He  sat  M.  P.  for  Launceston 

at  their  arrival.    But  as  this  is  the  declaration  in  Cornwall  in  1722,  where  he  distinguished 

of  a  party,  it  does  not  bear  credit,  unless  sup-  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  ministry.    In 

ported  by  collateral  circumstances.     If  part  of  March,  1722,  he  was  committed  to  the  tower 

the  goods  be  thrown  ovei^board,  or  taken  oy  the  on    suspicion    of   being    concerned   in  Atter- 

enemy,  the  part  delivered  pays  freight.     The  bury's   riot,   but  was  soon  released  on  bail. 

ship-master  is  accountable  for  all  the  goods  re-  While  he  was  under  confinement  he  wrote  a 

ceived  on  board,  by  himself  or  mariners,  unless  Latin  epistle  to  Dr.  Mead,  De  Quibusdam  Va- 

they  perish  by  ihe  act  of  God,  or  of  the  king's  riorum  Generibus;  and  began  his   History  of 

enemies.  Ship-masters  are  not  liable  for  leakage  Physic,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in 

on  liquors;  nor  accountable  for  the  contents  of  1725,  and  the  second  in  1726.    Upon  theacces- 

packages,  unless  packed  and  delivered  in  their  sion  of  George  II.  he  was  appointed  physician 

presence.  to  the  queen,  who  showed  the  utmost  esteem  for 

FREGOSO  (Baptist),  doge  of  Venice,  A.  D.  him.     He  died  in  London  in  1728.    His  works 

1478,  was  author  of  several  works:  as,  l.The  were  published  together  in  Latin,  folio,  1733, 

Life   of  Pope   Martin   V.;   2.  A  Treatise  on  and  dedicated  to  the  queen. 

Learned  Ladies,  in  Latin:    3.  On  Jj^emorable  FREINSHEMIUS  (John),  a  learned  and  ele- 

Actions ;  and  4.  Against  Love,  both  in  Italian,  gant  author,  born  at  Ulm  in  1608.  He  published 

He  was   deposed   for   arbitrary  conduct,  and  supplements  to  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Quintus  Cur- 

baoished.  tius,  in  sixty  books,  printed*  at  Strasburg  in 

FREHER  (Marquard),  a  learned  German  1664.    He  wrote  likewise  Notes  upon  Quintus 

author,  bom  at  Augsburg  in  17p5.    He  studied  Curtius,  Florus,  Tacitus,  and  some  other  Latin 

inder  Cujacius  in  France,  and  in  his  twenty-  classics;  and  died  in  1660.    He  was  professor 

third  year  vnis  made  professor-at-law,  at  Heidd-  at  Upsal  and  Heidelburg. 

bttig.  He  was  afterwards  made  vice-president  of  FREISCHBACH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

court,  by  Frederic  IV.  elector  palatine,  who  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  late  of  Germany, 

sent  him  to  other  courts  as  bis  ambassador.    He  in  toe  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  taken  by  the 

wrote  many  works  on  antiquities,  law,  and  hi»-  French  in  1794*    It  is  six  miles'  E.N.E.  of 

tory,  though  he  died  in  1614,  aged  only  for^«  Landau. 

nine.  FREJUS,  the  Forum  Julii  of  ancient  history, 

FREIGHTS  (John  Thomas),  a  learned  Ger-  is  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  France, 

man,  bom  at  Fribourg,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  situated  amidst  marshes  on  the  river  Argens.  Its 

He  studied  under  S^ius  and  Remus,  and  was  harbour  has  long  been  dry,  the  sea  having  r^ 

made  nsctor  of  the  College  atAltorf  in  1575.  tired  nearly  sixteen  miles,   but   anchorage  is 

He  died  at  Basil  in  1583.    He  wrote,  1.  Ques-  found  in  the  roadstead ;  and  here  are  vestiges  of 

tiones  Geometries  et  Stereometries; ;  2.  Logica  an  amphitheatre  and  of  a  large  aqueduct.    Fr^ 

Consultorum ;    3.  A  Latin  Translation  of  Fro-  jus  was  the  birth  place  of  Agricola,  but  is  more 

bisher's  Voyages ;  4.  Notes,  Historical  and  Poll-  noted  for  being,  in  modem  times,  the  place 

tical,  Sec,  on  Cicero's  Oratioa<).  where  Buopaparte   landed  on  his    return  from 

FREIMERSHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Egypt  in  1799,  and  on  his  more  celebrated  return 

department  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  late  of  Germany,  from  Elba  in  1815.    Population  2200.    Thir^ 

in  the  palatinate  of  toe   Rhine,  taken  by  the  miles  south-west  of  Nice,  and  forty  north-east 

French  in  1794.     It  is  four  miles  N.N.E.  of  of  Toulon. 

Landau  FREN,  n.  t.  A  stranger ;  an  old  word  wholly 

FREIND  (John),  a  learned  English  physician  forgotten  here,  but  retained  in  Scotland, 

and  author,  bora  at  Croton,  in  Northampton-  But  now  from  me  bis  madding  mind  it  surt^ 

shire,  in  1675.      In  169b  ne  published,  m  con-  And  wooes  the  widow's  daagbter  of  the  glen; 

junction  with  Mr.  P.  Foulkes^  an  edition  of  two  And  now  fiir  Rosalind  hath  bred  his  amait, 

Greek  orations,  yiz.  of  ^chines  against  Ctesi-  So  now  his  friend  is  changed  for  a  frm, 

phon,  and  Demosthenes  de  Coronii,  with  a  new  Spmmr, 

Latin  version.     In  1699  he  wrote   a  letter  to  FRENCH,  in  geography,  a  river  of  the  United 

Dr.  Sloane  concerning  a  case  of  hydrocephalus.  States,  in   Massachusetts^  which  rises  from  a 

published   in   the  Philosophical  Transactions,  pond  in  Worcester  county,  and  runs  into  the 

and  another  letter  in  Latin  to  the  same  gentle-  Quinebauge  in  Connecticut;  so  named  from  the 

man,  De  Spasmi  Rarioris  Historia,  printed  in  the  French  Protestants,  who  settled  on  its  banks, 

same  Transactions.     In  1703  his  Emmenologia  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  in 

appeared ;  which  gained  him  great  reputation.  1685. 

In  1704  he  was  .chosen  professor  of  chemistry  FaENcn  Broao,  a  navigable  river  of  Tennesae, 

in  the  university  of  OxforcL  In  1705  he  attended  from  400  to  500  yards  broad,  formed  by  several 

the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  Spain,  as  physician  head  waters  that  rise  in  North  Carolina,  on  the 

to  the  army  there ;  and  upon  his  return,  in  1 707,  south-east  of  the  Great  Iron  and  Bald  Mountains, 

published  an  account  or  the  earl's  expedition.  After  running  fifty-six  miles  north-west  between 
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these  mounttuQs,  and  twenty-fiTe  miles  north,  it  and  speak  good  French.     One  cbazader  of  h 

joins  the  Holstein  eleven  miles  above  Knoxville.  French  language  is,  that  it  is  natural  and  en 

French  Creek,  a  river  of  North  America,  Tne  words  are  ranged  \a  it  mu^  in  thenK 

the  north  head  water  of  the  Alleghany,  into  which  order  as  the  ideas  in  our  minds  ;  in  which  it  di^ 

it  falls  on  the  north  side  of  Fort  Franklin,  eighty  fers   exceedingly  from  the  Greek  and  Lata, 

miles  north-east  of  Pittsburg.  where   the  inversion  of  the    natural  order  s 

Frenxh  Chalk,  n.  s.  words  is  reputed  a  beauty.     The  H^Mev  9& 

French  chalk  is  unctuout  to  the  touch,  m  ttoatatiet  passes  even  the  French  in  this  point,  bat  coca^ 

is,  but  harder,  and  nearer  approaching  the  consis-  short  of  it  in  copiousness  and  ▼ariet^.     But,  l^ 

teiice  of  stone.  Woodward,  to  the  analogy  of  grammar,  and  the  simplKir; 

FrencA  chalk  is  auindarated  clay,  extremeljF  dense,  wherewith  the  moods  of  verbs  are  formed,^ 

of  a  smooth  glossy  surface,  and  soft  and  unctuous  to  English  has  the  advantage  not    only  Ofer  ihe 

the  touch ;  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  variegated  with  French,  but  over  all  the  known  languages  in  ti 

a  dtisky  green.  UM.  ^^^d;   though   the  peculiar    expressions  iia 

French  Language,  the  language  now  spoken  idioms  of  the  English  are  aometunes  so  qmts 

in  France,  which,   like  the  English,  is  not  an  andextraofdinary,that  it  loses  a  goodd^oft^ 

original    language,    but  a   medley  of  several,  advantage   which    its    grammatical     simplicitj 

riiose  that  prevail  most,  and  are  the  basis  of  it,  gives  it  over  the  rest    The   French  has  fe» 

are,  1.  The  Celtic ;  whether  that  were  a  particular  compound  words,  wherein  it  differs  widely  boa. 

language  itself,  or  whether  it  were  only  a  dialect  the  Greek,  high  Dutch,  and  English.     TTiif  t^.^ 

of  the  Gothic,  as  spoken  in  the  west  and  North :  French  autliors  acknowledge  to  be  a  great  d^- 

2.  The  Latin,  which  the  Romans  carried  with  advantage ;   the  Greek  and  Dutch   derivii^  i 

them  into  Gaul,  when  they  conquered  it:  and  8,  great  part  of  their  force  and  energy  from  tlk 

The  Teutonic,  or  that  dialect  of  the  Teutonic  composition  of  words,  and  frequently  expreomf 

spoken  by  the  Franks,  when  they  passed  the  that  in  one  sounding  woid,  which  the  Frendi 

Rhine,  and  established  themselves  in  Gaul.    Of  cannot  express  but  by  a  periphrasis.    The  dim- 

these  three  languages,  in  the  space  of  about  nutives  in  the  French  are  as  few  as  the  co»> 

1300  years,  was  the  modern  French  gradually  pounds,  the  greatest  part  of  those  in  use  hsfitc 

formed.     Its  progress  was  very  slow.     Both  the  lost  their  diminutive  signification.     The  Freud 

Italian  and  Spanish  were  regular  languages  long  is  chiefly  admired  for  its  justness,  parity,  accu- 

before  the  French.     Pasquier  observes,  it  was  racy,  and  flexibility.    It  is  the  most  univosil 

under  Philip  of  Valois  that  the  French  tongue  and  extensive  language  in  Europe.     The  policT 

first  began  to  be  polished ;  and  that,  in  the  re-  of  states  and  courts  has  rendered  it  necessaii 

gister  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  of  that  time^  for  the  ministers  of  princes,  &c. ;  and  the  di^ 

there  is  a  purity  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  pre-  ooveries  and  improvements  made  by  tfie  Fraod: 

sent  a^e.     However,  the  French  was  still  rwf  in  arts  and  sciences  have  had  the  same  effect 

imperfect  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I.    The  custom  among  the  learned.     In  Germany,  and  el^^ 

of  speaking  Latin  at  the  bar,  and  of  writing  the  where,  the  princesses  and  persons  of  distinctioa 

public  acts   and   instruments   of  the  courts  of  value  themselves  on  understanding  French ;  M 

justice  m  that  language,  had  made  the  French  in  several  courts  of  Europe,  French  is  almost  as 

overlook   their  own  language.    The  preceding  much  used  as  the  language  of  the  country. 
a^es  had  been  remarkable  for  their  ignorance,        French  Republic  See  France,  Republic, 

owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  long  and  cala-  and  Revolution. 

mitous  wars  in  which  France  had  been  engaged :        French  River,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada, 

whence  the  French  nobility  deemed  ignorance  a  which  runs  from  Lake  Huron,  to  Lake  Nipisrins. 

^^t^^  "!k"^  '  *"1  ^^^  ^?1V^}^  ^ lu  T^  "^^^        FRE'NCHIFY,  v.  a.    From  French.    To  in- 

In  J"/'^  i^^  "^^A  Tk  ''^^If  Pq'?^  ""'  ."^^  fec^  ^^^^  the  manner  of  France ;  to  make  a  coi- 

provided  they  could  fight  well.     But  Francis  I.  qqjq\^ 

restored  learning,  and  changed  the  face  of  af-  *  Hm  he  funiliarly  disliked 

fairs ;  and  after  his  time  Henry  Stevens  printed  y^^  -ellow  ttucb,  or  said  your  dooblet 

his   book,    De    la    Precellence    du    language  Wa.  not  exactly  yrgndW/Sarff  Skmhpeon. 

Fran9ois.    The  change  was  become  very  con-        ^^      ^^y^^^^  ^^^^      „^  i^  ,^      Ed^^  ^.e 

spicuous  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cenmry ;  and  Confe.i«r  than  that  he  wLfronMfied  fZid  accconml 

under  Henry  IV.  Amyot,  Coefletau,  and  Mai-  the  dmiire  of  foreign  langaage  then  to  b«  a  forttArt 

herbe,  contributed  towards  bringing  it  to  per-  of  bringing  in  foreign  powen,whi<;^  indeed  happea^- 
fection ;  which  cardinal  Richelieu  completed,  by  Camd€n,*s  Rgm»»^ 

the  establishment  of  the   French  Academy ;  a        FRE'NETIC,  adj.    Fr.  frentt'unte ;  4pirr*- 

society  of  which  the  most  distinguished  persons  ^oc;    generally     therefore*  written    phreneiic 

in  church  and  state  have  been  members.     Nor  Mad  •  distracted, 
did   the  long   reign  of  Louis  XIV.  contribute  '  " 

little  to  the  improvement  of  the  language ;  his  „         "®  Vf?**l'  "»?«>*«»«»    ^         ,^. , 

taste  for  the  fine  arts  rendered   his  court  the  By  mean,  of  hu /««.#.**  malady.      Dorne^ 

politest   in   Europe.      Wit    and    magnificence        FRE'NZY,  n.  s.     ^pcviric;    Lat.  pkraUit 

seemed  to  vie ;  and  his  generals  might  have  dis-  whence    phrenetisy,    phrenetsy,     phrensyf  o* 

puted  with  the  Greeks,  Romans,  &c.,  the  glory  firenzy.     Madness ;  distraction  of  mind ;  aliens 

of  writing  well,  if  they  could  not  that  of  fighting,  tion  of  understanding;  any  violent  passion  af- 

From  tlie  court,  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  proaching  to  madness, 
language  soon  spread  itself  into  the  provinces ;  Yet  Troilos  for  all  this  no  worde  saide. 

where  there  are  now  very  few  who  do  not  write  Bat  long  he  laie  aa  itUl  he  dcd  weie ; 
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A&d  after  thb,  with  nkmg  be  mbnude. 
And  to  Puulamt  ▼oiee  he  lent  bit  ere. 
And  up  hie  eien  cMt  he.     And  than  in  fen 
Was  Pandanu,  leat  that  in  a  /reiiMjye 
He  ehonld  yfal,  or  ellea  tone  deye. 

ChuMoer.  Ttmlm  amd  Cnmide. 

That  luiare.  Ford,  hath  the  finest  mad  deril  of 
jealooiy  in  him  that  erer  governed  frmiMjf, 

Shahptan, 
Trae  foftitnde  is  eeen  bx  great  exploita. 
That  joetice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides  ; 
AU  else  is  tow'ring/rmuy  and  (Ustraction. 

Aiditom. 

Why  such  a  disposition  of  the  body  indnceth  sleep* 
another  disturbs  aU  the  operations  of  the  sonl,  and 
occasions  a  lethaigy  tn  frenajf:  this  knowledge  ex- 
ceeds oar  narrow  fscnUies.  BaUltjf, 


Fr.  frtmunce  ;  Lat. 

Jrequentta.    Crowd ; 

concourse ;    assem- 


FRFQUENCE,  n.  t.  " 

FRE'QCENCr,  ft.  f. 

Fre'qu£NT,  at^,  &  V.  a. 
Frequen/able,  adj.      [bly ;  common  occur- 
Frequent'er,  n.  s.  leoce ;  the  condition 

Fre'quentlt,  adv.  J  of  being  often  seen 
or  done;  often  done;  often  seen;  often  occur- 
ring ;  used  often  to  practise  any  thing ;  full  of 
concourse ;  to  Tisit  often :  to  be  much  in  any 
place ;  to  resort  often  to. 

They  in  latter  day. 
Finding  in  irfit  ports  for  fishers'  trade, 
Gan  more  the  tanktfreqmtid,  and  further  to  invade. 


There  were  synagogues  for  men  to  resort  unto :  our 
Saviour  himself  and  the  apostles  yreyiMWtsd  them. 

Bookar. 
The  freqvenee  of  degree. 
From  high  to  low  throogbouL 

Shak^feart,  Timim. 

This  fellow  here,  this  thy  creature. 
By  night/regwMte  my  house.  Id, 

At  that  time  this  land  was  known  and  fttqmeiUed, 


Vhon  earnest  ere  while  into  this  senate :  who 
Of  sueh  ^frwqmmteg,  so  many  friends 
And  kindred  thon  hast  here,  saluted  thee  t 


While  youth  lasted  in  him,  the  exercises  of  that 
age  and  his  humour  not  yet  fully  discovered,  made 
him  somewhat  the  more  f\reqmmtttU§  and  less  dan- 
gerous. Sidmey. 

He,  in  full  frequmie*  bright 
Of  angels,  thus  to  Gabriel  smiling  spake. 

Jfiton. 
FfwgMsnf  and  fuU.  Id. 

With  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  mr 
FreqiumUing,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign. 
Of  sorrow  unfeigned,  and  humiliation  meek.     Id. 

An  ahcient  and  imperial  city  falls ; 
The  streets  are  filled  with/rsfiisfil  fimerals. 

Drydm, 
Should  a  miracle  be  indulged  to  one,  othen  would 
think  themselves  equally  entitled  to  it ;  and,  if  in- 
dulged to  many,  it  would  no  longer  have  the  effect  of 
a  miracle :  its  force  and  influence  would  be  lost  by 
the^eguaaqf  of  it.  Atterbury. 

Frequent  herses  shall  besiege  your  gates. 

Pepe. 
Bvery  man  thinks  he  may  pretend  to  any  employ- 
ment, provided  he  has  been  loud  and  frequemi  in 
declaring  himself  hearty  for  the  government. 

Smfi. 


I  coujd  not,  without  much  grief,  observe  how  f^e- 
qmnUjf  both  gentlemen  and  ladies  aie  at  a  on  for 
qneetiotts  and  answers.  /d. 

Persons  under  bad  imputatioos  are  no  great  fre^ 
fmmten  of  churches.  Id. 

FREQUENTATIVE,  adj.  TT.frequentatif, 
LALfrequentativut.  A  grammatical  term  applied 
to  verbs,  signifying  the  frequent  repetition  of  an 
action. 

FRERET  (Nicholas),  a  learned  French  author 
bom  at  Paris  in  1688.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
his  merits  recommended  him  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  of  which  he  became  a  member.  On 
that  occasion  he  presented  the  society  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the  French,  which 
though  learned,  was  so  bold,  that  he  was  re- 
warded for  it  with  a  place  in  the  Bastile.  His 
subsequent  writings  were  mostly  against  reyela- 
tion.    He  died  in  1749. 

FRERON  (Elias  Catherine),  an  eminent 
French  author  and  reviewer,  bom  at  Quimper  in 
1719.  He  was  educated  among  the  Jesuits,  but 
quitted  their  society  in  1739.  His  critical  works 
were  much  esteemed,  but  containing  some  free 
strictures  upon  M.  Voltaire's  writings,  that 
satirist  attacked  him  with  his  usual  asperity.  In 
1749  Freron  commenced  his  Letters  on  certain 
Writings  of  the  Times,  which  extended  to  thir- 
teen volumes.  He  then  began  his  Annies  Lite- 
raires,  which  he  continued  till  bis  death  in  1776. 
He  was  an  able  opponent  of  the  new  philosophy, 
and  an  acute  critic.  Besides  the  above  he  wrote, 
1.  Miscellanies;  2.  Les  Vrais  Plaisirs;  and  3. 
Part  of  a  Translation  of  Lucretius. 

FRESCATI,  or  Frascati,  an  episcopal  town 
of  Italy,  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  coolness  of  the  air,  and  fresh  verdure  of  the 
fields  around.  It  is  built  on  the  rains  of  the 
ancient  Tusculum ;  two  miles  from  the  Tusculan 
villa  where  Cicero  wrote  his  famous  questions^ 
now  called  Grotta  Ferrata.  There  is  a  very  fine 
prospect  from  this  town  into  the  neighbouring 
country.  It  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most 
beautifiil  villas  in  Italy;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  villa  of  Aldobrandini,  belonging  to  prince 
Pamfili;  villa  Tabema,  belonging  to  prince 
Borghese ;  and  villa  I«udovisi,  to  the  fitmily  of 
Colonna.  Frescati,  Tivoli,  and  Albano,  are  the 
favorite  abodes  of  the  landscape  painters,  who 
travel  into  Italy  for  improvement.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  admirable  assemblage  of  hills,  mea- 
dows, lakes,  cascades,  gardens,  rains,  groves,  and 
terraces,  which  charm  the  eye  while  wandering 
among  the  shades  of  these  delightful  villages. 
It  is  ten  miles  south-east  of  Rome.  Long.  11^ 
42'  E.,  lat.  41*  48'  N. 

FRESCLONE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  ino- 
vince  of  Molise,  two  miles  south-west  of  Molise. 

FRES'CO,it.s.  Ital.  Coolness;  shade;  dus- 
kiness ;  like  that  of  the  evening  or  moroing :  to 
paint  in  fresco  is  to  throw  the  scene  or  the  object 
into  duskiness,  as  distinguished  from  glaring 
light. 

Hellish  sprites 
Love  more  the/f»soo  of  the  nights.       Prtsr. 

Here  thy  well-studied  maiblea  fix  ow  eye; 
A  fading  freeeo  here  demands  a  sigh.  Pepe^ 
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FBiacOy  a  method  of  painting  in  idiero  on 
walls,  so  at  to  endure  the  weather.  It  is  pei^ 
formed  with  water  colors  on  fresh  plaster,  or  on 
a  wall  laid  with  mortar  not  yet  dry.  This  sort 
of  painting  has  a  great  advantage  by  its  incor- 
porating with  the  mortar,  and,  drying  along  with 
It,  becomes  very  durable.  The  Indians,  from 
whom  we  borrow  the  term,  call  it  fresco,  because 
it  is  frequently  used  for  walls,  alcoves,  and  other 
buildings  in  the  open  air.  Vitruvius  (lib.  vii. 
cap.  4)  calls  it  udo  tectorio.  In  executing 
paintings  in  fresco,  the  necessary  preparations 
are  the  sketch,  the  cartoon,  in  full  size,  cut  in 
suitable  pieces,  the  colors,  prepared  only  with 
water,  and  the  two  sorts  of  plaster,  the  render- 
ing and  finishing  coats  on  which  the  picture  is 
to  be  painted.  Every  part  must  be  determined 
upon,  as  no  alteration  or  amendment  can  take 
place ;  and  the  painter  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  of  his  colors,  as  they  dry  lighter 
than  when  laid  on.  There  are  two  operators  in 
constant  attendance,  the  plasterer,  and  the 
painter,  who  follows  him,  and  dyes  his  colors 
into  the  very  body  of  the  plaster  while  yet  wet ; 
the  plasterer  first  renders  tne  wall  with  a  coat  of 
coarse  stucco  formed  of  lime  and  sand,  and 
finishes  with  the  finer  to  such  a  surface  as  the 
artist  requires;  who  then  pricks  his  outline 
through  the  cartoon,  and  draws  it  with  a  style, 
to  prevent  the  colors  running  beyond  them. 
The  colors  must  then  be  dashed  on  at  once  in  a 
broad,  bold,  and  general  manner,  that,  by  an 
able  artist,  must  produce  a  grand  style.  Paints 
ing  in  fresco  is  very  ancient,  having  been  pxac- 
tised  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
FRESH,  adj,  icn,s,^  Saxon  jpjierc ;  Fr, 
FB£SH'EN,v.<i.&i;.n.  fraische.  Cool;  not 
Fresh'et,  n.  s.  (vapid  with  heat ;   not 


Those  nolnkty,  as  fnOuMlw  soldiecs  vkid  W 

never  veen  bat  sooie  light  akinBiakee,  hi  tkdr  fa 

braveiy  made  light  aocount  of  the  Tuftib 

Then  shall  our  nemea* 

Familiar  in  their  month  as  hiMnehold  wordi 

Be  in  their  flowing  copa/imdb^y  remembercd. 


He  shall  drink  nooght  hot  brine  ;  foe  111  aot  ikev 
him 
Where  the  qaickyVwAef  ere.  /d.  Tmfi^ 

Tell  me 
Hast  thou  beheld  ^frether  gentle w<nnao» 
Such  arar  of  white  and  red  within  her  dieeks? 


Looks  he  taJreMp  as  he  did  the  day  he  wtaxki.^ 

U 
They  are  now  Jre$hfy  in  difference  with  them. 


Fresh'ly,  adv. 
Fbesb'ness,  n. «. 
Feesh-wa'ter,  n.  f . 


salt ;  new ;  not  had  be* 
fore ;  not  impaired  by 
time;  recent;  recency; 


re-invigorated;  brisk;  strong; cheerful; unfaded; 
unimpaired ;  florid ;  ruddy ;  sweet,  as  opposed  to 
stale  or  stinking;  pure,  not  salt-water.  Freshet 
signifies  a  pool  of  fresh-water ;  and  fresh-water 
is  a  compound  word  of  fresh  and  water,  used  as 
an  adjective.  Raw ;  unskilled ;  unacquainted. 
A  low  term  borrowed  from  the  cndlors,  who  stig- 
matise those  who  come  first  to  sea  as  fresh-water 
men,  or  novices. 

Upon  hia  hede  he  wered  of  laarcr  grene* 
A  gerlond/rsiAe  and  losty  for  to  scne. 

Chaueer.   The  KmghUt  Tab. 
4t  oft  as  I  behold,  and  see 
The  sovereign  beauty  that  me  bound ; 
The  nigher  my  comfort  is  to  me, 
Alas  the^eiAer  ia  my  wound.  Amy. 

And  wine  Cambina  taking  by  her  aide 
Faire  Canacee,  aa  frah  as  morning  rose. 
Unto  her  coch  remounting,  home  did  ride. 
Admired  of  all  the  people,  and  much  gloriflde. 

8pen»er,  Famu  Qutme* 
And  chaltnging  the  virgin  at  his  dew 
His  foo  was  soone  addrest :  the  trampeU/radkfy  blew. 

Id. 
The  weeds  of  heresy  being  grown  unto  such  ripeneaa 
as  that  was,  do,  even  in  the  very  cutting  down,  scatter 
oftentimes  those  seeds  which  for  a  while  lie  unseen  and 
Duried  in  the  earth  ;  but  afkerwaids  /n$Mf  spring  up 
again  no  lesa  penicioaa  than  tt  the  firsL       Hooker* 


Moat  odours  smell  best  broken  or  creahed ;  te 
flowera  preaaed  or  beaten,  do  loae  the  Jreakmea  aafi 
aweetneaa  of  their  odour.  A. 

This  pope  ia  decrepid,  and  the  bell  goeth  Sat  biig  \ 
take  order  that  when  he  ia  dead  there  be  choaen  a  paft 
oifreth  yeara,  between  fifty  and  threeacore. 

Id.   Bdg  lf«r. 
The  Scota  had  the  advantage  both  for  number  isd 
fitehmen  of  men.  HagwafL 

Think  not,  'cauae  men  flattering  aay. 
Ye  os^fnah  aa  April,  aweet  as  May, 
Bright  as  ia  the  morning  star. 
That  you  are  so.  C&tm, 

They  keep  themaelvea  unmixt  with  the  aalt  water; 
ao  that,  a  very  great  way  within  the  aea,  men  icay  utc 
up  oAJfrtth  water  as  if  Uiey  were  near  the  land. 

A6te«'«  neaB,  of  the  WadL 
All  fiah  from  aea  or  ahore, 
FreAet  or  purling  brook,  or  ahell  or  fin. 

MUtm, 

Thou  aun,  aaid  I,  Mr  light ! 
4nd  thou  enlightened  earth,  wofrmk  and  gay  1 

FreA  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wvap 
Flung  rose,  flung  odours,  from  the  spicy  shmb 
Diaporting '  ^^ 

Thia  second  source  of  men,  while  yet  hot  few. 
And  while  the  dread  of  judgment  past  remain 
Fre^  in  their  minda,  fearing  the  Deity, 
With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right. 
Shall  lead  their  Uvea.  Id.  Pmndm  U^- 

With  such  a  care 
Aa  roaes  from  their  atalka  we  tear. 
When  we  would  atill  preaerve  them  new, 
And  freak  as  on  the  bush  they  grew.       WaBef- 
As  a/rasA  gale  of  wind  fills  the  sails  of  a  ship. 

No  borrowed  bays  his  temples  did  adorn. 
But  to  our  crown  he  did  freak  jewela  bring. 

Amidst  the  iq>irits  Palinnms  preaaed  ; 
Yet  freah  from  life,  a  new  admitted  guest,    ti 
Freah  from  the  fact,  as  in  the  present  caa«t 
rhe  criminals  are  seiied  upon  the  plaee ; 
8tiff  in  denial,  as  the  law  appoints. 
On  Engines  they  distend  their  tortured  joiots.  f^ 

Nor  lies  she  long ;  but  as  her  fates  ordaioi 
Springs  up  to  life,  and  freak  to  second  paia  \ 
Is  »aved  to^ay,  to-morrow  to  be  slain.  '*' 

That  love  which  first  was  set,  will  firat  decsjr; 
Mine  of  mfreaker  date  will  longer  stay.  '■ 

Say,  if  she  please,  she  hither  may  repair, 
And  breathe  the^esikiait  of  the  open  air.      ^ 

For  the  constant /r«s/|Mew  of  it,  it  is  such  a  plM»' 
as  can  never  doy  or  overwork  the  mind  i  tin  *"' 
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man  wm  tver  weary  of  thiaUn^  that  he  hed  done 
well  or  Tartttoasly.  Strntk. 

She  laid  her  down  to  reat, 
A.iid  to  the  wiode  expoaed  her  glowing  bieeatf 
To  tehe  tht/ntkmtm  of  the  morniog  air. 

Additim, 
They    repreaent  to  themaeUea  m  thoaaand  poor, 
tall,  lnnoectkt,frMk  coloured  yooag  gentlemen*     ItL 
111  cull  the  fartheat  mead  for  thy  repeat ; 
The  choioeat  herba  I  to  thy  tAwrd  will  bring, 
▲nd  draw  thy  «rater  from  the  /ruhe*t  apring. 

Prior. 
The  aecret  venom,  eircling  in  her  Teina, 
Worka  through  her  akin,  and  buiau  ia  bloating  ataina  ; 
Her  cheeka  their  yVeiAaew  loae  and  wonted  grace. 
And  an  nnoaual  paleneaa  apreada  her  face. 

OramiiUg, 
A  frmhnmg  breeie  the  magick  power  auppUed, 
While  the  winged  Teaael  flew  along  the  tide.    Pope* 
Predoaive  drope  let  all  their  moiature  flow 
In  large  effuaion  o'er  the  frtthtmad  world. 

TAoaMM. 
Bat  no  one  doubted  on  the  whole,  thai  ahe 
Waa  what  her  dreaa  beapoke,  a  damael  fair 
And  fr§A,  and  beautiful  exceedingly. 
Who  with  the  brighteat  Geoigiaa  might  compare. 

Bffrom. 

Fresh  Disseisiv,  in  law,  such  a  disseisin,  as 
a  man  may  defeat  of  himself,  as  where  it  is  within 
fifteen  days. 

Fresh  Shot,  in  sea  language,  the  falling  down 
of  any  large  river  into  the  sea,  whereby  the  sea 
has  fresh  water  a  great  way  from  iis  mouth. 

To  Freshen  the  hawse,  in  nautical  language^ 
signifies  to  change  the  old  canvas,  &c.,  which 
is  ilsually  wrapped  round  the  cable,  to  prevent 
its  being  worn  through  by  the  friction  against  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  &c.,  in  heavy  seas. 

FRESHES,  a  local  term  signifying  annual  inun- 
dations from  the  rivers  being  swollen  by  the 
melted  snows  and  other  fresh  waters  from  the 
uplands,  as  in  the  Nile,  ficc,  from  periodical 
or  tropical  rains.  As  a  sailor's  term,  it  is  opposed 
to  marine  or  salt-waler  floodings,  tides,  &c. 
The  word  is  of  common  use  in  America,  where 
the  inundations  so  called  are  of  great  service. 
They  bring  down  the  soil  to  the  intervales  below, 
and  form  a  fine  mould,  producing  corn,  grain, 
and  herbase  in  the  most  luxuriant  plenty.  They 
also  afford  another  benefit,  in  regard  to  many 
rivers  in  America,  viz.  in  equalising  the  surface 
of  the  stream,  where  rapid  &lls,  or  cascades, 
obstruct  the  navigation ;  so  that  rafts  of  timber 
and  other  gross  produce  are  floated  down  to  the 
sea-ports  in  great  quantities. 

FRrESNE  (Charles  de),  Sieur  du  Cange,  one 
of  the  most  learned  writers  of  his  time,  wa.H  bom 
at  Amiens  in  1610,  and  studied  at  the  Jesuits' 
College  in  that  city.  He  afterwards  studied  the 
law  at  Orleans,  and  gained  great  reputation  by 
his  works ;  among  which  are,  1.  The  History  of 
Constantinople  under  the  French  Emperors.  2. 
John  Cinnamus's  History  of  the  affairs  of  John 
and  Manuel  Comnenus,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  historical  and  philological  notes.  3.  GIos- 
sarium  ad  Scriptores  Medie  et  Infimn  Latini- 
tatis;  6  vols,  folio.  4.  A  Greek  Glossary,  con- 
sisting of  curious  passages  from  rare  MSS.  2 
vols,  folio.  He  died  in  1688,  aged  seventy-«ight. 
Louis  XIV.  settled  pensions  on  his  four  children, 
i  RESNOY  (Charies  Alphonso  du),  an  excel- 


lent poet  and  painter,  bom  at  Paris  in  1611.  He 
was  mstracted  by  Perner  and  Simon  Vonet  in 
painting,  but,  as  soon  as  he  fixed  himself  at 
Kome,  he  made  the  works  of  Titian  his  models. 
He  vras,  however,  more  celebrated  as  a  poet  than 
as  a  painter;  and  is  better  known  by  his  incom- 
parable poem  De  ArteGraphicA,  than  by  his  per- 
formances on  the  canvas.  He  bestowed  so  much 
pains  on  it,  that  he  died  in  1665,  before  it  was 
published.  It  was  printed  afterwards  with  a 
French  prose  translation  and  notes,  by  M.  de 
Piles ;  and  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Dryden,  who  prefixed  an  original  pre&ce  with 
a  parallel  between  painting  and  poetry. 

FRET,n.<.,t;.a.&v.n.  \  Of  this  word,  as 
Fret^ful,  adj,  t  Dr.  Johnson  says,  the 

Fretfully,  adv.  '  \-  etymology  is  doubt- 
f  ret'fulness,  n.  s.  i  ful :  'some  derive  it 
Fret'ty,  4u^'.  J  from  fpetxan  to  eat; 

others  from  pjiecpan  to  adorn ;  some  from  fpirro; 
Skinner  mofe  probably  from^re mo,  or  the  Fr. /re- 
tiller:  perhaps  it  comes  immediately  from  theLat. 
fretum.  Mr.  Todd  suggests  a  more  probable 
oriu:in  of  it ;  i.  e.  from  Sax.  pjiooiSan,  or  the  Fr. 
froiUr,  to  rub.  A  frith,  or  strait  of  the  sea,  where 
the  water  by  confinement  is  always  rough.  The 
first  idea  is  fermentation ;  commotion ;  agitation  ; 
applied  to  water;  to  liquors ;  to  vibrations;  attri- 
tion ;  corrosion ;  however  occasioned :  also  to 
protuberances,  excrescences,  or  ornaments,  re- 
sembling the  effects  which  are  visible  on  an  agi- 
tated surface*  Whatever  interrapts  smoothness,  or 
diversifies  appearances,  giving  such  a  variety  as 
motion  often  does  to  liquids.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  agitations  of  the  mind ;  to  the  peevbhness 
and  discontent  which  wear  away  the  ratienoo 
of  others  and  destroy  our  own  peace.  Fretfol- 
ness  is  self-vexation,  as  distinguished  from  being 
Texed:  Chaucer  also  makes  use  of  it  in  the 
sense  of  eating  or  devouring. 

Hia  heart /re^telA  againat  the  Lord.    Pro9»  xlx«  3. 
Men  mighten  aaken,  why  ahe  waa  not  alaint 
Cke,  at  the  feate,  who  might  hire  body  aave  f 
And  I  anawer  to  that  demand  again. 
Who  aaved  Daniel  in  that  horrible  cave 
Ther  every  wight  bat  he  maater  or  knave, 
Waa  with  the  \totkJretU  or  he  aaterte  T 
No  wight  but  God,  that  he  bare  in  hia  hevte. 

C7AoiM«r.  The  Mam  •/  Lamm  Td$. 
Ther  I  aaw  I  Atteon  an  hart  ymaked» 
For  vengeance  that  he  aaw  Diane  all  naked : 
I  !iaw  how  that  hia  hoondea  have  him  caoght* 
Andfretem  him ;  for  that  they  knew  him  nanght. 

Id,  The  Kni0hiM  TA. 
Yet,  aaw  I  brent  the  ahtppea  hoppeateres  j 
The  hunte  yatrangled  with  the  wild  berea  ; 
The  90wfiitmg  the  child  right  in  the  cradd.   /d. 

There  Saintea  have  hir  cominge  and  leaorte. 
To  Been  the  kinge  ao  rioUy  beaene 
In  purple  clad  and  eke  the  qneene  in  aofte  i 
And  on  hir  heddea  aawe  I  crownea  tweine 
With  atoneayref ;  ao  that  it  waa  no  peine 
Withonten  mete  and  drinke  to  atand  and  aee 
The  kingea  honor  and  the  rialte. 

Id.  The  Comi  of  lan^ 
Helpleaa,  what  may  it  boot 
To/ref  for  anger,  or  for  grief  to  moan ! 

Faerie  Qmeeme. 
They  tronble  themaelvea  with  fretting  at  the  igno* 
ranee  of  anch  as  wtthftaad  them  in  their  opmion. 
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W«  ara  m  %  /\r^iing  mind  at  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  with  angry  di«potiiion  enUer  into  cogitation.  Id» 
Their  wounded  steeds 
Fm  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerlc  oat  their  anued  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 

Shakgpeare,  Hmrjf  V, 

Be  Hon*mettled,  |mmd,  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  fitt*,  or  where  conspirers  are. 

Id,  Madbtth, 

Are  yon  positive  and  fretpA  f 
Heedless,  ignorant,  focgetfal  7 

anawpeons. 

Yoa  may  as  well  forhid  the  moantain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise 
When  they  vtfrMed  with  the  gosts  of  heaTon* 

Id. 
Yon  grey  lin#s. 
That  fret  the  cloads,  are  messengers  of  day.    Id, 
Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end. 
Like  quills  upon  the  fmtfA  porcupine.         Id, 

Where's  the  king? 
— Contending  with  the/r0//M/  elements  ; 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea.     Id, 

Antony 
Is  valiant  and  dejected  \  and*  by  startSp 
His/reMed  fortunes  give  him  hope  and  fear 
Of  what  he  has  and  has  not. 

Id,  A  ntonjf  and  Cleopaira, 

It  requireth  good  winding  of  a  ftring  before  it  will 
make  any  note ;  and,  in  the  tops  of  lutes,  the  higher 
they  go,  the  less  distance  is  between  the /Veto. 


Euripus  generally  signifieth   aaj   atiwit,  fnt,  ▼ 
channel  of  the  sea,  runmng  bctweoi  two  shorn. 


He  swells  with  wrath,  be  makes 
Kefretf,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stampa  the 


The  fret*  of  houses,  and  all  equal  figures,  please  ; 
whereas  unequal  figures  are  but  deformities.         Id, 

Take  a  piece  of  glover's  leather  that  is  very  thin, 
and  put  your  gold  therein,  with  sal  armoniac,  bind- 
ing it  close,  and  then  hang  it  up ;  the  sal  armoniae 
will^f  away,  and  the  gold  remain  behind. 

I'eacAom. 
In  the  banks  of  rivers,  with  the  washings  of  the 
water,  there  were  divers  times  freited  out  big  pieces 
of  gold.  Abbot. 

Cslmness  is  great  advantage :  he  that  lets 
Another  chafe,  may  warm  him  at  his  fire, 

Mark  all  his  wand'rings,  and  enjoy  his  frett. 
As  cunning  fencers  suffer  heat  to  tire.      Herbert. 
The  painful  husband,  plowing  up  his  ground , 
Shall  find  all  fret  with  rust,  both  pikes  and  shields. 
And  empty  helms  under  his  harrow  sound. 

Hakeuritt. 
You,  too  weak  the  slightest  loss  to  bear. 
Are  on  the  fret  of  passion,  boil  and  rage. 

Creech, 
The  harp 
Had  work,  and  rested  not :  the  solemn  pipe 
And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop. 
All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire. 
Tempered  soft  tunings,  intermixed  with  voice 
Chorisl  or  unison. 

Miltou't  Paradue  Loet. 
Nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  freeze,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven : 
The  roof  was yrelted  gold.  Id, 

The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 
Chosen  thou  hast;  and  they  that overwecn. 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen. 

No  anger  find  in  thee  but  pity  and  truth. 

M^on, 

Hudibras  fretting 
Conquest  should  be  so  long  a  getting, 
Orew  up  his  force.  IfudibroB. 


These  do  hat  indeed  scrape  off  the 
f^  into  the  wood,  and  therefore  they 
dom  used  to  soft  wood.  Jfs 

They  are  fitted  to  answer  the  moat  waziaMe  haiBa* 
ny  :  two  or  three  pipes  to  all  those  off  m  chwicb-Qqpa, 
or  to  all  the  strings  and  yrelt  of  a  Inte. 

Gmm'e  Cvamui.  Ste. 
The  incrednlooa  Pheac,  having  jet 
Drank  but  one  round,  replied  in  msherjret. 

Tern. 

No  benefits  whatsoever,  shall  aver  alter  cr  aH^ 
that  diabolical  rancour,  that  fivta  and  fjetmcwts  k 
some  hellish  breaau,  but  that  it  will  foam  oot  in  abe- 
der  and  invective.  Sa^k, 

Of  this  river  the  surface  is  covered  with  froth  aa4 
bubbles ;  for  it  mns  along  upon  the  fret,  and  is  tail 
breaking  against  the  stones  that  oppoee  ita  poasage. 

Addienm  a»  /teAf. 

We  take  delight  in  a  prospect  well  laid  oat,  aed 
diversified  with  fields  and  meadows,  wooda  and  tiven, 
in  the  curious /r«<- works  of  rocks  and  grottoa. 

Id.  ~ 

Such  an  expectation,  cries  one,  will  never  coew  i* 
pass  :  therefore  111  even  give  it  up,  and  go  and  frti 
myself.  Collier. 

Before  I  ground  the  object-metal  on  the  pitch,  I 
always  ground  the  putty  on  it  with  the  concave  eop> 
per,  'till  it  had  done  making  a  noise ;  becaoae,  if  the 
particles  of  the  putty  were  not  made  to  atick  fast  is 
the  pitch,  they  wonld,  by  rolling  up  and  down,  gralK 
and  fret  the  object-metal,  and  fill  it  full  of  little  hol«t. 


It  inflamed  and  swelled  very  much ;  aaan y  wheah 
arose,  and  fretted  one  into  aaoUier  with  great  eaceria. 
tjon.  Whmmim 

Injuries  from  friends  fret  and  gall  more,  and  the 
memory  of  them  is  not  so  easily  obliterated. 


The  blood,  in  a  fever,  if  well  governed,  like 
upon  the  fret,  dischargeth  itself  of   hctevogeneoos 
mixtures.  XI 

How  should  I  frei  to  mangle  every  line. 
In  reverence  to  the  sins  of  thirty-nine. 

Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  ^vef  ; 
I  never  answered,  I  was  not  in  debt.  Id, 

The'  adjoining  brook  that  puris  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock. 
Now  scarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool. 


A  bad  old  woman  making  a  worse  will. 
Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  yon  counted 
As  certain  ; — these  ara  paltry  things,  and  yet 
I've  rarely  seen  the  man  they  did  not,/^. 


Fret,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  sul>-ordmarie> 
com  posed  of  a  saltier  and  mascle ; 
it  has  been  called  by  some  a 
true  lover's  knot.  Guillim  as- 
serts that  its  origin  may  be  found 
in  the  net-work  used  to  &sten  the 
raw  hides  on  the  ancient  turrets 
as  a  defence  against  the  arrows  of 
the  enemy.    See  diagram. 

FRETTS,  in  mineralogy,  a  term  used  by 
miners  to  express  the  worn  side  of  the  banks  ot 
the  rivers  in  mine  countries,  where  they  search 
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for  the  shoad  ftones  or  grewts  washed  down  from  Iser.    It  stands  in  a  valley  between  two  emi« 

the  hills,  in  order  thence  to  trace  out  the  running  nences,  and  there  is  a  bridge  here  across  tho 

of  the  shoad  up  to  the  mine.  Iser.    The  town  is  well  built :  population  3500. 

Fket-Work,  work  adorned  with  frets.     It  is  The  territory  of  Freysingen  was  given  to  Bavaria 

sometimes  used  to  fill  up  and  enrich  flat  empty  in  1802,  and  then  contained  27,000  inhabitants. 

spaces;  but  it  is  mostly  practised  in  roofs  which  The  bishopric,  now  become  strictly  a  spiritual 

are  fretted  over  with  plasterwork.  dignitary,  was  transferred  in  1817  to  Afunich. 

FR£UD£NSTADX    a    fortified   town   of  Seventeen  miles  N.N.E.  of  Munich,  and  eighteen 

Wirtemberg,  founded  in  1600,  as  an  asylum  for  soutii-west  of  Landshut. 

the  peisecuted  German  Protestants.  It  is  seated  Freysingen,  or  Friesingen,  an  ecclesiastical 

in  the  Black  Forest,  twen^-four  miles  south-east  principality  of  Germany  in  Bavaria,  between 

of  Strasburg,  and  thirty-six  south-west  of  Stutt-  Munich  and  Landshut.      It  comprehends  the 

card.  A  part  of  the  French  army,  under  general  counties  of  Ismaning  and  Werdenfels,  and  the 

Jouidan,  were  posted  here  on  the  7th  April  1799,  lordship  of  Burgkrain. 

when  they  attacked  the  Austrians  under  the  FRI;ABILITY,  n.  f .  ^     Tr, friable ;  Lat./ri- 

archduke  Charles,  but  were  forced  to  retreat.  Fri'able,  o^;'.             SabUU.      Easily  crum- 

Popolation  about  2400.  bled ;    easily  reduced  to  powder.    The   noun 

FREUDENTHAL,  a  town    of  Silesia,  in  designates  the  capacity  or  tendency  to  such  re- 

Troppau,  fiimous  for  fine  linen  and  good  horses,  duction. 

It  is  eleven  miles  south-west  of  Jagendorf,  and  A  spongy  excretcence  groweth  upon  the  roots  of  the 

seventeen  west  of  Troppau.  laser-tree,  and  ■omeumes  on  cedar,  very  white,  light, 

FREYE-iEMTER,  a  territory  of  Switzeriand,  and  fritMe,  which  we  call  agarick.                 Boom, 

surrounded   by  the   cantons   of  Zurich,  Bern,  Hardiness.  fnabUHy,  and  power  to  draw  iron,  are 

Lucem,  and  Zug;   ancienUy  called  Ron  and  quaHtie*  to  be  found  in  a  loadstone. 

Waggeuthal.      The  Swiss  took  it  from  count  TTie  hver,  of  all  ^e  vjscer^  is  the  mMt/haWl^  a^^ 

Hamburg  in  1415.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  ^'^^  *^~""*'*  °'  ^^MMoXrtA.        Arhuthnot  <m  Jhei. 


Saxony,  the  capital  of  the  Erzgebirg.    It  is  situ-  ^^  church  of  Rome.    The  derivatives  have  all 

ated  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a  *  direct  or  remote  relation  to  this  etymon :  thus 

small  river  called  the  Freybergische-Mulda.    It  friar-like  is  monastic,  after  the  manner  of  those 

is  tolerably  well  built,  and  contains  9000  inhabi-  ^^o  ^^  secluded  in  religious  houses,  unskilled 

tants,  and  the  ofiicen  here  have  the  superinten-  "*  ^^  world.    So  also,  friarly  and  friary,  except 

dance  of  all  similar  establishments  throughout  ^^^  ^^^  Matter  b  used  as  a  noun,  and  signifies  a 

Saxony.    A  mining  academy  was  founded  in  monastery  or  convent  of  friars. 
1765,  and  has   been  superintended  or  distin-  A  Fren  there  was,  a  wanton  and  a  aaery, 

guished  by  the  researches  of  Werner,  Charpen-        A  limitoor,  a  fall  solempue  man. 
tier,  Lampe,  &c.     There  are  attached  to  it  a       '»  •^^  **>•  o"*'**  ^oore  is  non  that  can 
library,  a  cabinet,  and  a  collection  of  models.        2r*  T^f  "^  ^^^T  ""^  ''^"*  '^^^ 

A  part  of  the  students  are  educated  gratU.   The       ??  *»•****•  y."****  ^\  ?."'  '  **"•«• 
— :  ^   :    .1.^      •  vu^  J*  *  •  *  «r/v  •  Of  yonge  wunmen  at  his  owen  cost : 

mines  m  the  neighbounng  district,  250  in  num-        until  Ws  ordre  he  wos  a  noble  posu 
her,  employ  about  5000  men.    The  establish-  (Sbnow.  Pn%iis  to  the  Caid,  TaUt. 

ment  for  amalgamation  is  said  to  be  the  most        jiieir  fiiarUke  general  would  the  next  day  make 

perfect  in  Europe.    About  a  mile  from  the  town  one  holyday  in  the  Christian  calendars,  in  remem- 

are  silver  mines,  of  which  the  annual  produce  nrance  of  thirty  thousand  Hungarian  martyrs  slain  of 

is  from  10,000  to  15,000  lbs.  of  lead ;  the  Frey-  the  Turks.  KnolUt, 

berg  mines  yield  only  1000  lbs. :   ^ey  afford  Holy  Franciscan  /Hor  /  brother  \  ho ! 

also  copper,  tin,  silver,  and  vitriol.     Here  are  Skakfpeare. 

also  manufactures  of  hardware  and  cloth.   Frey-  A"  ^«  P"««ts  and  Jrian  in  my  realm, 

berg  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  Prince  ^^*"  j?  procession  sing  her  endless  praise.    Id, 

Henry  of  Prussia  in  176«.     It  is  eighteen  miles  ^  f  "^^^  Cornfield  did  scratch  his  elbow  when  he 

S.S.W.  of  Meissen,  and  nineteen  W.  S.  W.  of  ^iV''"^"''*'!'?*^  *"  "^s  L    r^^ 

^1  '  with  mjrtarg  cowl  m  a  com  field.  Camden  t  Remawu» 

^^^^'  •>    ..  .  -  m.  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou  mayest  got 

Freyberg,  or  Pmbor,  a  town  of  Moravia,  ^^^^^  ^  ^y^^^^  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave 

twenty-eight    miles    E.N.  E.   of    Prerau,   and  contentedly;  yet  have  no  abstract  nor /rjar/y  contempt 

thirty-six  east  of  Olmutz,  with  3500  inhabitants,  of  them.  Baoom't  Buay$, 

Fretburg,  or  Friburo,  a  well  built  town  of        He's  but  ^  friar ,  bat  he's  big  enough  to  be  a  pope. 
Baden,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Forest,  at  Ihydei^  ' 

the  foot  of  a  mountain.     It  was  till  lately  the        Many  Jesuits  and  frion  went  about  in  the  disguise 

capital  of  Brisgau,  and  now  of  the  circle  of  the  «»f  Presbyterian  and  Independent  ministers  to  preach 

Treisam.    It  has  a  population  of  about  10,000,  "P  »l>«llion.  Swifi. 

and  was  formerly  fortified,  but  was  dismantled        Friar,  or  Frier.  laLfraUr;  l\aX,Jra;  and 

by  the  French  in  1744.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  uni-  Fr.  Jrerty  i.  e.  brother.     A  term  common   to 

versity  founded  in  1456,  and  still  flourishing.  monks  of  all  orders,  founded  on  the  supposition 

FREYSINGEN,  a  town  and  bishopric  of  that  there  is  a  kind  of  brotherhood  presumed 

Bavana,  formerly  an  independent  bishopric,  now  between  the  religious  persons  of  the  same  monas- 

tlie  chief  place  of  a  district  in  the  circle  of  the  tery.     Friars  are  generally  dbtinguished  into 
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these  four  principal  branches,  viz.  1.  Feamcis-  space  of  two  miles,  five  obtuse  auigles;,  bcswi 

C4.S8,  minors,  or  gray  friars;  2.  Augustinss;  which  the  intervening  parts  of  the  cnneoi  ar? 

3.  DoMiNiCAKS,  or  blaftk  friars;  4.  Ca&me-  parallel  to  each  other.    On  all  sides  the  daoes 

UTSS,  or  white  friars.    From  these  four  the  rest  to  the  town  is  extremely  steep :  in  one  place  tb^ 

of  the  orders  descend.    See  these  articles.  streets  even  pass  over  the  roo&  of  the  hoofi. 

Fbiar,  in  a  more  peculiar  sense,  is  restrained  Many  of  the  edifices  are  raised  in  regular  ga^ 

to  such  monks  as  are  not  oriests ;  for  those  in  or-  tion,  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  and  msr 

ders  are  usually  dignifiea  with  the  appellation  overhang  the  edge  of  a  pfeci{Hce  in  such  a  ^r 

of  fiither.  ner  that,  on  looking  down,  a  weak  head  wcsk 

Fbiaks  OasEavANT  (fratres  observantes)  were  be  apt  to  turn  giddv.  But  the  moat  eztiaoniioiTi 

a  branch  of  the  Franciscans;  thus  called  because  point  of  view  is  from  the  Pont-ocaf.     Ott  Ae 

not  combined  together  in  any  cloister,  convent,  north-west  a  part  of  the  town  stands  holdlj  n 

or  corporation,  as  the  conventuals  are ;  but  only  the  sides  and  the  piked  back  of  an  abrupt  ridfe. 

aneeing  among  themselves  to  observe  the  rules  and  from  east  to  west  a  semicircle  of  hig^  pe- 

of  their  order  more  strictly  than  the  conventuals  pendicular  rocks  is  seen,  whose  base  is  wasM 

did,  from  whom  they  separated  themselves  out  of  and  undermined  by  the  vrindiog   Sane,  ae^ 

a  singularity  of  zeal,  living  in  certain  places  of  whose  tops  and  sides  are  diinly  scattered  w^ 

their  own  choosing.  shrubs  and  underwood.    On  the  highest  pooe 

FRrARSCOWL,  n.  f .    Friar  and  cowl.    A  of  the  rocks,  and  on  the  veiy  edge  of  the  pfcci> 

plant    It  agrees  with  arum,  from  which  it  dif-  pice,  appears,  half  hanging  in  the  air,  tfie  ^ 

ten  only  in  having  a  ftower  resembling  a  cowl,  called  Boiirguillon :  a  stranger  standing  on  tk 

FRIB'BLE,  «.  n.  &  n. «.    )    Fr./riwfe ;  Lat.  bridge  would  compare  it  to  Laputa,  or  the  Fly 

Fkib'bler,  n.  f .                 ijrivolui,    trifling,  ing  Island  in  Gulliver's  Travels ;  and  would  &a 

To  trifle :  a  trifler ;  a  fop;  an  imbecile.  conceive  it  to  be  accessible  but  by  means  of  2 

Though  cheatt,  yet  mora  intelligible  ^^"I  and  pulleys.     The  houses,  constructed  wtfe 

Thui  thoM  that  with  the  etare  do  fribbU.  &  gny  sandstone,  are  neat  and  w^l  built ;  and 

Hmdibnu.  the  public  edifices,  particulariy  the  cathedral,  aie 

A  fnUier  it  one  who  pfofesMS  rapture  for  the  wo-  extremely  elegant/   Population  6500.    Fribovif 

man,  and  dreads  her  eonsenU                    fjpecfolor.  lies  sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Bern,  and  wev&ktf- 

FRIBOURG,  a  canton  of  Switzeriand,  be-  Ave  of  Zurich.    The  best  buildings  axe  the  Je- 

tween  that  of  Berne  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud :  its  suits'  church,  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas ; 

extent  is  computed  at  2836  square  miles ;  and  its  the  principal  seminary  for  education  is  called  the 

population  at  68,000.  The  north  division  contains  college  of  St  Michael.    This  town  was  taken  In 

extensive  and  fertile  plains :   southward  it  is  the  French  in  1798. 

mountainous  and  sterile.     Its  principal  river  is  FRICASSEE',  n.  t.    Fr.    A  dish  made  b? 

the  Sane,  which  flows  northward  through  tlie  cutting  chickens  or  oiher  small  things  in  piece^ 

centre  of  the  canton.    Pasturage  is  the  chief  oc-  and  dressing  them  with  strong  sauce, 

cupation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  export  cattle,  oh,  how  would  Homer  praiM  their  daactag  de«, 

butter,    and    cheese,    particularly   that  known  Their  ttinkingcheeee,  and /Wooey  of  feoge  ; 

throughout  the  continent  by  the  name  of  gruyere.  He'd  raiM  no  fables,  sing  no  flagrant  lie, 

and  import  much  of  their  com  from  France.  Of  boys  with  cntturd  choaked  at  3iewbeny.      JCi^. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Catholics,  the  Cal-  FRICATION,  n.  # .    Lat.  fricatio.    The  ad 

vinists  not  exceedmg  8000 :  m  some  parts  they  ^f  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^-      against  another, 

speak  German,   m   others  a  corrupt  French.  °.     .              ,  , 

There  are  few  manufactures;  and  the  govern-  Gentle /Jricofton  draweth  forth  the  nmirielua«t,  hf 

ment  is  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy :  ^f^»?f  ^^  PJ^.  *  ^!''^f.^"'*8^'  ^^  *****^  '"^  ' 

in  1803  the  canton  was  divided  into  the  five  dL  th,8yVi««.on  I  wuh  to  be  ^°^,;^j^J3^;_ 

tricts  of  Fribourg  Proper,  Marten,  Bulle,  Ro«  „    .                        ^  ^.         ^      ^        ..^T^* 

mont.  and  Estavi^er  Resmooi  or  unctaons  bodies,  and  such  as  wiU  ftua^ 

Fhbouho,  a  lirgis  town  of  Switzerland,  the  "'~*.T'?"^'' •°^T*|f*^ TJ^-^TT 

'M.  1     ^^JL    r          •             *          -i^j^u  •»  good  hard  wax,  which  will  conveit  tho  needle  el- 

capital  of  the  foregoing  canton,  situated  on  the  ^^  ^^j^^,    „  ,1,^  loadetone.                A^mm. 

Sane,  in  a  most  singular  and  picturesque  situa-  ' 

tion,  thus  elegantly  described  by  Mr.  archdeacop  FRICKTHAL,  a  district  in  the  canton  of 

tQoxe  :—  Aargau,  Switzerland,  on  the  south  side  of  the 

•It  stands  partly  in  a  small  plain,  partly  on  bold  Rhine,  extending    from    Augst  to    Botsberg. 

acclivities  on  a  ridge  of  rugged  rocks,  half  en-  Population    about  20,000;   chiefly   Catholics, 

circled  by  the  Sane;  and  is  so  entirely  concealed  This  district,  important  as  a  military  positioo, 

by  the  circumjacent  hills,    that    the  traveller  belonged  to  the  Brisgau  until  1801. 

scarcely  catches  the  smallest  glimpse,  until  he  FRICTION,  Fr.  frktiariyfrktio^  from  Latin 

bursts  upon  a  view  of  the  whole  town  from  the  fr*co ;  k  Gr.  ^pici;,  cold  (because  those  who  are 

overhanging  eminence.  The  fortifications,  which  cold  rub  themselves).— Ainsworth.    The  act  of 

consist  of  high  stone  walls  and  towers,  enclose  a  rubbing  two  bodies  together ;  the  resistance  is 

circumference  of  about  four  miles ;  within  which  machines  caused  by  the  motion  of  one  body 

space  the  eye  comprehends  a  singular  mixture  upon  another ;  medical  rubbing  with  die  fledi- 

of  houses,  rocks,  thickets,  and  meadows,  varv-  brush  or  cloths. 

ing  instantly  from  wild  to  agreeable,  from  the  Frictiom  make  the  pazti  mora  fleshy  and  fell,  u 

bustle  of  a  town  to  the  solitude  of  the  deepest  we  «ee  both  in  men  and  in  the  cnnying  of  honci ;  ao 

retirement     The  Sane  winds  in  such  a  serpen-  that  they  draw  a  greater  quantity  <rf  spiritito  tbs 

tine  manner  as  to  form  in  its  course,  within  the  piru. 
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Do  not  all  bodioi  which   thomnd  with  terrattrial  Right  mm  the  Friday,  lolhly  for  to  ttU, 

pKKtn,   and  especially  with  folphonoui  onM»  omit  Now  ahinelh  it,  and  now  it  rmineth  fast ; 

li^ht  as  often  as  Iboso  i»aits  are  snflkiently  agitated.  Right  so  can  geiy  Yenos  OTeicast 

whether  the  agitatiim  be  made  bj  heat,  fntHomg  per-  The  hertes  of  hire  folk  ;  right  as  hire  day 

7;aasio|i,  patrefsction,  or  by  any  vital  motion  t  Is  gerfoU,  right  so  changeth  she  nray  : 

Ntwiom'M  Optieki^  Selde  is  the  Friday  all  the  weke  ylike. 

Fbictiok  is  called  also  attritioo.    The  phe  ^^.  .^^  were  not  kin ^TZ',  sht'w^!I5d*bi  Lllir 

nomena  ansin^  upon  the  friction  of  direis  bo-  ©n  Fridajf  m  Helen  is  on  Sunday.           StuJupearg. 

dies,  under  different  circumstances,  are  very  nu-  For  Venus,  like  her  day,  will  change  her  cheer, 

merous  and  considerable.     Mr.  Hawksbee  gives  And  seldom  shall  we  see  a  Friday  clear,      nrydm. 

a  number  of  experiments  of  this  Idnd ;  particu-  Friday,  by  the  Romans,  was  called  dies  Ve- 

larly  of  the  attrition  or  fnction  of  glass,  under  neris.    See  F&ea. 

iwioMjrircamstoce^  the^r^^^^                  was  FRIDSTOL,  one  of  the  ancient  immunities 

'  0  churches.     Th( 

place  of  peace  ai 

— ligbt  find  safety ^,     ^. 

bajA, sugar, b^n  sulDhur,  mercury, sea  water,  these  there  were  many  in  England;   but  the 

gold,  copper,  &c.but  above  all  diamonds,  which  ^ost  famous  were  those  at  Beverly,  and  in  St. 

when  briskly  rubbed  against  gtass,  gold,  or  the  pejer's  church  at  York,  granted  by  charter  of  king 

like,  yield  a  light  equal  to  that  of  a  live  coal  Henry  I                     '  o             ^                      a 

when  blowed  by  the  bellows.    See  Ececteicitt.  FRIEDIAND,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg,  in 

Frichov,  m    mechanics,    wises    from^  Stargard.    It  contains  3400  inhabitants ;  but  the 

roughness  or  asperity  of  the  surfiice  of  Uie  body  neighbourhood  is  marshy.     It  is  fourteen  miles 

moved  on,  and  that  of  the  body  moving  :   or  north-east  of  New  Brandenburg,  and  twenty-fivc 

such  surfaces  consisting  alternately  of  eminences  south-east  of  Demmin 

and  cavities,  either  the  eminences  of  the  one  Fbiedland,  a  towi  in  the  circle  of  Konigs- 
must  be  raised  over  those  of  the  other,  or  they  bei^^  East  Prussia,  on  the  Alle,  femous  for  a 
must  be  both  broken  and  worn  off;  but  neither  ijattie  gained  by  Buonaparte  over  the  Russians 
can  happen  without  mouon,  nor  can  motion  be  ^nd  Prussians  on  the  14th  of  June  1807,  which 
produced  without  a  force  impressed.  Hence  Ae  i^a  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Inhabitants  2120. 
force  applied  to  move  the  body  is  either  wholly  jhe  loss  of  tihe  allies,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was 
or  partly  spent  to  this  effect;  and  consequently  nearly  20  000  men. 
there  arises  a  resistance,  or  friction,  which  will  -o^ji^iiw  •  •^  c 
be  greater,  ceteris  paribus,  as  the  eminences  are  ^.Itli'ND,  n.  s.  &  t;.  a.  V  Saxon  ppeob ; 
the  greater  and  the  substance  the  harder :  and  J^^nd  ed,  adj.  Belg.  vnind.vrienj- 
as  the  body,  by  continual  fnction,  diminishes.  •  F»™d  less,  «i^.  1  lf*flp,•Goal./r«nJ; 
Messr8.  Aiontons,  De  hi  Hire,  Camus,  Desa-  Friend  liness,  n.  i.        rDan./renrfc ;  Scot. 


guliers,'  Muschenbroek,  Ferguson,  Euler,  and        Friendly,  orfj.  &  ait;, 
other  mechanicians,  have  made  a  number  of  in-     -        c*'°f^''*' /'JI: 


frtndy  all  probably 

firora   Gothic  fi-a^ 

**"  "  derivatives. 


genioos  experiments  to  settle  a  principle  for  the  /^*»'  ^^^^  ^^/-  'Hiisword  with  its  denvati 

IxactcalcdUitionof  the  quantity  of  fri<?don.   But  »  projounced  frend    frendly  :  the  i  tot^ly  ne- 

the  most  successful  set  of  experiments  made  on  «^f  *^-    9"?  ?"'*^  ^"^  *°°*^'  *°  Ti""^  ^°^ 

this  subject  are  those  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Vince,  V^^ence  and  intimacy;  one  reconciled  to  ano- 

A.  M.  of  Cambridge ;  published  in  the  r5th  vo^  Aer:  distinguished  from  an  enemv  or  one  that 

lume  of  the  Philwophical  Transactions,  p.  165.  ^  ^^'^f  »ntent>OM.;  a  favorer  of  our  persons 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  Principles  of  Mec&nics,  ^5  «terests;  a  familiar  compellation.    The  de- 

has  also  made  several  imiJortant  remarks  on  nvatives  speak  for  themselves,  or  their  lUustra- 

the  friction  of  wood  and  metals.  See  Mechanics.  t»ons  will  expUun  them. 

Friction,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  is  per-  Friend,  how  eameet  thou  in  hither  T 

formed  with  oils,  unguents,  or  other  matters,  to  ^•*'  ""•  ^2- 

relieve  or  cure  a  diseased  part.     Frictions  with  .®*"«  ""*  >  \  friend  for  hie  own  occaeion,  Md 

mercurial  ointment  are  much  used  in  venereal  ^"  """^  *^****  '"^  ^^^  ^*y  *»'  *3r  t«>«ble.  Ecd,  n.  8. 

cases.    The  application  of  mercury  externally  Foreoth  nature  driveth  me  to  love  oar /r»ii«;  and, 

by  friction  is  preferred  to  giving  it  internally,  P"f»y»  <>»»  enemiet  have  more  nede  of  love  than  our 

to   raise    a    salivation.        Frictions    with    the  /*'««'«»»  »n<i  tl»«y  tiiat  more  nede  have,  certee  to  hem 

flesh-brush,  a  linen  cloth,  or  even    the  hand  "^'^  "^^^  ****  goodneew. 

alone,  contribute  greatly  to  health,  in  all  diseases  CAoMcer.  Tke  Fenone»  Tale. 

where  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  humors  Than  cometh  dlMwrd  that  unbindtth  all  manner  of 

is  impeded,  or  the  power  of  the  nerves  weakened.  ^**^'**^\  ,  ,        ^    ^.    ^,.    ^     ^.,^       ,'*'* 

PeisoM  tiierefore  if  weak  nerves,  and  sedentary  ,,  ®!  ,?^"J  to  make  /rwmAfty  the  child,  and  not 

1- «v     1 J           I    *u            4     r     .1-                •  the  father  of  virtue ;  for  many  «tronc1y  knit  minds 

lives,  should  supply  the  want  of  other  exercise  ,„  ^^^„  ^  j^^  ^^  J^  „/„^  ^  ^^^     y^ 

by  spending  half  an  hour,  mommg  and  night,  in  .^ev  do  not  like  the  evil  their  M«d  dU.  v«t  their 


. ,-.        .    .       V  1    V   J                •  11     1.        i-    1.  ****^y  ^^  °®*  ^**  *•  ^^  ***•»'  friemd  doee,  yet  ihey 

rubbing  their  whole  body,  especially  their  limbs,  lii^  him  who  doee  the  evil.                Sir  P.  Sidney. 

with  a  fl«b-brush.    This  is  most  advantageously  ^„  Rhodoricke,  whoee  .umame  .hal  be  Great, 

performed    when    tiie    pnmie    via?    are    most  shall  of  him«elfe  a  brave  eawmple  ehew, 

^™Pjy-      ^,^                „                               «.  That  Saxon  king!  hit /WeiufiAipahallintreat; 

FRI  DAY,  n.  f.     Sax.  pjiise^bef;.     The  sixth  And  Howell  Dha  shall  goodly  well  endow 

day  of  the  week,  so  named  of  Freya,  a  Saxon  The  salvage  minds  with  skill  of  just  and  trew. 

deity.  Spenter*»  Faerie  Queene, 
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B«v  capUias  u«  utaally  lent,  only  preferred  by 
'firigniAip,  and  not  choeen  by  eofficiency.      Spemttr, 

God's  beniaon  go  with  you,  and  witb  those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  fne»d»  of  foes. 

Skakqtean. 

Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night  ? 
— A  friend, 
—What  friend  ?    Your  name.  Id, 

Here  between  the  armies. 
Let's  drink  together ynemffy,  and  embrace  \ 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home 
Of  onr  restored  love  and  amity.       Id,  Henty  IV, 

"Sot  friended  by  his  wish  to  yonr  high  person. 
His  will  is  most  malignant,  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  yon  to  your  friends.  8kakipe(i^e» 

I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend.  Id, 

When  rice  makes  mercy,  mercy  'j  so  extended. 
That,  for  the  fault's  love,  is  the'  offender /rMnded. 

Id. 

Gracious,  my  lord,  hard-by  here  is  a  hovel : 
^ome  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest : 
Repose  you  there.  Id,  King  Lear, 

There  is  little  frriendMp  in  the  world,  and  least  of 
all  between  equals,  which  was  wont  to  be  magnified  ; 
that  that  is,  is  between  superior  and  inferior,  whose 
fortunes  may  comprehend  the  one  the  other.  Bacon, 
If  she  repent,  and  would  make  me  amends* 

Bid  her  but  send  me  hers,  and  we  nxefrriendt, 

Carew. 

False  frienddUp,  like  the  ivy,  decays,  and  ruins  the 
walls  it  embraces  ;  but  true  frtendihip  gives  new  life 
and  animation  to  the  object  it  supporu.         Bmtem* 
Hope!  thou  sad  lover's  only /rtend/ 

Thou  way  that  may'st  dispute  it  with  the  end ! 

For  love  I  fear  *k  a  fruit  Uiat  does  delight 

The  taste  itself  less  than  the  smell  than  sight. 

Let  all  the  intervals  be  employed  in  prayeiSf  cha- 
rity, friendlinem  and  neighbourhood,  and  means  of 
spiritual  and  corporal  health.  '   Tojfler. 

Not  that  Nephente,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 

In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-bom  Helena, 

Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this, 

To  life  MO  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst.        MUton, 
What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  T 
The  conscience,  friend,  t*  have  lost  mine  eyes  o'erplyed 
In  liberty's  defence.  Id, 

Thou  to  mankind 

Be  good  eadfriendljf  still,  and  oft  return.         Id, 

The  friendly  loadstoue  has  not  more  combined 
Than  bishops  cramped  tlie  commerce  of  mankind. 

MarvM. 

Such  a  liking  and  friendUneu  as  hath  brought  forth 
the  effects.  Sidney. 

We  know  those  colours  which  have  a  friendAip 
with  each  other,  and  those  which  are  incompatible, 
in  mixing  together  those  colours  of  which  we  would 
make  trial.  DrydenU  Dufreenoy, 

My  sons,  let  your  unseemly  discord  cease. 

If  not  in  frrienddup,  live  at  least  in  peace. 

Dryden. 

The  king  ordains  their  entrance,  and  ascends 
His  regal  seat,  surrounded  by  hiB  friends.  Id, 

To  some  new  clime,  or  to  thy  native  sky. 

Oh  friendUu  and  forsaken  Virtue  fiy.  Id. 

Every  man  is  ready  to  give  in  a  long  catalogue  of 
those  virtues  and  good  qualities  he  expects  to  find  in 
the  person  of  k  friend  ;  but  very  few  of  us  are  careful 
to  cultivate  them  in  ourselves.  Spectator. 

Woe  to  him  that  is  alone,  is  verified  upon  none  so 
much  as  upon  the  friendleu  person.  South, 

Learn  to  dissemble  wrongs,  to  smile  at  injuries. 
And  suffer  crimes  thou  want'st  the  power  to  punish : 
Be  easy,  affable,  familiar,/   fM%.     Rowe'a  Ulyuet, 


Let  the  Nanaaan-atar  in  rising  iiiajtiilj 
And  guide  the  pro^Mious  mariner. 
With  everlasting  beams  offriendlgf  I^U 

Yet  there  are  watchmen,  who  wtth^ 
WiU  teach  thy  reeling  steps  to  tread  uiylst; 
Fur  sixpence  will  support  thy  helpless  nrxi 
And  home  conduct  thee  safe  from  nightljf 

Lake  friendly  coloxin  found  our  hearts 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength 


ligta- 


Id. 


To  what  new  crime,  what  distant  skj, 
Fprsaken,ynauU0M,  will  ye  fly  T 

BafriendAipg,  still  to  few  confined. 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind. 

What  watchful  care  must  fence  that  wenzy 
Which  deadly  foes  begirt  with  cruel  sie^  * 

And  frailest  wall  of  glass,  and  trait'roos  ^ 
Strive  which  should  first  yield  up  thair  wocfvl  stcfe! 

By  enemies  aasailod,  hy  friende  beCrajred 

When  others  hurt,  himself  refosea  aid  : 

By  weakness  'self,  hii  atrength  is  foiled  aAd 
Uy«d.  Fleteher'e  PmjiS^  A 

At  the  same  time  that  yon  carefoUj  dedioe  the 
friendih^  of  knaves  and  fools,  if  it  can  be  celled 
friendihip,  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  either  of  tbea 
your  enemies,  wantonly  and  unprovoked  ^  for  chey  are 
numerous  bodies  ;  and  I  would  rather  choose  a  secii/ir 
neutrality,  than  an  alliaoce  or  war,  with  either  of 
^«B.  ChmtUsrJiHd^ 

How  bright  soe'er  the  prospect  secnoa. 
All  thoughts  of  Friendship  are  but  dreams 
If  envy  chance  to  creep  in  ; 
An  envious,  if  you  succeed. 
May  prove  a  dangerous  foe  indeed. 
Bat  not  a  Friend  worth  keeping.  Cmo/uM. 

Hail  to  the  welcome  about ' — ths/Womffy  speech  * 
When  hand  graaps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach  ; 
The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply. 
And  the  heart's  promise  of  festivity  \ 

Byron.   Coreair. 

(biexdlt  Islands,  a  group,  or  archipelago  of 
islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,   of  very 
considerable  extent,  and  consisting  of  more  tl^a 
100  islands,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  either 
.bare  rocks  or  sboals,  or  barren  and  desert.    The 
following  are  the  most  important  that  hawe  been 
enumerated : — ^Amsterdam,  as  it  was  called  bv 
Tasman,  who  discovered  it  in  1642,  now  more 
generally  known  by  the  native  names  Toc^a,  or 
Tongataboo;  Annamooka,  or  Rotterdam,  accord- 
ing to  Tasman;  £ooa,  called  by  Tasmaa,  Mid- 
dleburgh ;  the  Hapaee  Islands,  namely,  Uaanno, 
Foa,  Lefooga,  and  Hoolawa;  Mayorga,  a  group 
of  islands  about  100  miles  north  of  Hapaee,  dis- 
covered in  1781  by  Maurelle,  the  Spanish  DaTH 
gator,  and  visited  by  Edwards  in  1791,  by  wfaom 
the  group  was  named  Howe's  Islands ;  Neoou- 
bootaboo,  and  Kootahe,  discovered  by  Sdiouten 
and  Lemaire  in  1616,  and  visited  by  captain 
Wallis  in  1767,  who  called  them  Keppel'a  and 
Boscawen'8    Islands;    Toofoa,    or   Amattai<»; 
Hamoa  and  Vavaoo.    The  Fedjee  Islands  have 
also  been  sometimes  included.    Captain  Cook 
gave  them  this  name  from  what  he  observed  ol 
their  friendly  disposition ;  and  to  his  Voyages  ^se 
owe  the  prmcipal  knowledge  of  them :  but  more 
modem  navigators  have,  as  we  shall  see,  coo- 
siderably  qualified  his  eulogium  on  their  cha- 
racter.   The  general  appearance  of  these  islands 
is  throughout  very  similar. 
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Tongataboo,  i.  e.  Sacred  Island,  is  the  largest  estimated  at  2,000.    The  water  on  the  island  is 

and   best  known  of  the  group,  being  twenty  better  than  that  at  Tongataboo,  but  yet  is  indif- 

leagpies  in  circumference  £.  S.  £.  and  W.N.W.  ferent :  the  best  is  procured  by  digging  holcM 

The  south,  east,  and  west,  shores  are  formed  of  near  the  side  of  the  lake.     Fruit  is  more  abun- 

■teep  coral  rocks,  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  with  dant  on  this  island  than  on  the  former,  and  the 

intervals  of  sandy  beach,  on  which,  at  low  water,  imdulating  surface  gives  it  a  more  pleasingly 

a  line  of  black  rocks  is  observed.    The  north  varied  appearance. 

shore  is  level  with  the  water,  bordered  by  a  sandy  JEooa,  tne  Middleburg  of  Tasman,  may  be  con- 
beach,  and  lined  with  shoals  and  islets.  The  sidered  as  an  elevated  island,  in  comparison  with 
whole  island  is  low  and  level,  and  its  appearance  the  generality  of  those  of  these  seas,  being  visible 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility ;  twelve  leagues.  The  highest  part  is  on  the  south- 
the  entire  surface  being  covered  with  verdure,  east,  and  is  almost  flat,  whence  it  declines 
and  amongst  the  trees  the  cocoa  palm  raises  its  very  gently  towards  tlie  sea,  and  presents  an  ex- 
head  pre-eminent ;  unhappily,  however,  the  tensive  prospect,  where  groves  ot  trees  are  only 
island  is  deficient  in  fresh  water,  and  what  there  interspersed  at  irregular  distances,  in  beautiful 
is,  in  general,  is  very  indifferent.  disorder,  and  the  rest  of  the  land  covered  with 
The  coral  rock,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  grass.  Near  the  shore  it  is  shaded  with  trees, 
islaud,  is  in  many  places  naked ;  but  the  soil  in  among  which  the  natives  dwell.  On  the  north- 
ftther  parts  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  is  in  the  west  side  is  English  Road,  where  boats  may 
cultivated  grounds  a  black  vegetable  mould  over  always  land ;  and  captain  Cook  found  some  good 
a  sub-stratum  of  clay.    In  the  lowest  ground  the  water  in  tliis  direction. 

soil  is  a  mere  coral  sand,  but  still  covered  with         HappeCf  tliough  considered  by  the  natives  as 

vegetation.    The  only  stones,  except  coral,  ob-  one  island,  is  in  reality  composed  of  four  very 

served  on  the  island, are  small  blue  pebbles,  and  low  islands,, about  half  a  mile  distant  from  each 

a  smooth  black  stone,  lapis  lydius,  of  which  the  other,  lying   north-east  and  south-west,  but  all 

natives  make  their  hatchets ;  but  it  is  not  certain  joined  by  coral  reefs,  which  are  dry  at  low  water. 

that  both  these  are  not  brought  from  other  islands.  The  whole  occupies  a  space  of  nineteen  miles  in 

The  following  description  of  a  village,  from  length,  and  each  island  is  about  six  or  seven 

captain  Cook,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  miles  long,  and  two  to  four  miles  broad.     Le- 

dwellings  of  the  natives : —  fooga  is  well  cultivated  and  inhabited.     Hoola- 

*  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  iva,   on   the  contrary,  is    entirely  desert    and 

inlet,  where  all  or  most  of  the  principal  persons  abandoned.    On  each  of  these  islands  is  an  arti- 

of  the  island  reside,  each  having  his  house  in  the  ficial  mount,  said  by  the  natives  to  be  erected  in 

midst  of  a  small  plantation,  with  lesser  houses  memory  of  some  of  their  chiefs.   The  only  water 

and  offices  for  servants.    These  plantations  are  either  of  these  islands  possesses  is  from  very 

neatly  fenced  round,  and,  for  the  most  part,  have  brackish  wells. 

only  one  entrance.    This  is  by  a  door  fastened        Between  Happee  and  Annamooka  the  sea  i^ 

on  the  inside  by  a  prop  of  wood,  so  that  a  per-  sprinkled  with  islets  and  reefs,  two  of  which  only 

son  has  to  knock  before  he  can  get  aimittance.  deserve  notice,  Toofooa  and  Kao.    The  former 

Public  roads  and  narrow  lanes  lie  between  each  is  a  volcano,  which,  according  to  the  natives, 

plantation,   so  that    no  one    trespasseth   upon  sometimes  throws  out  large  stones ;  and  while 

another.    Great  part  of  some  of  these  enclosures  captain  Cook  Avas  here  smoke  and  flames  issued 

IS  laid  out  in  g^rass-plats,  and  planted  with  such  from  it.     It  is  inhabited. 

things  as  seem  more  for  ornament  than  use ;  but         Kao  is  north-west  two  miles  and  a  half  from 

hardly  any  were  without  the  kava-plant,  from  Toofooa,  and  is  a  vast  rock  or  a  conical  figure, 

which  they  make  their  favorite  liquor.     Every  The  other  islands  in  the  vicinity  are  mere  coral 

article  of  the  vegetable  produce  of  the  island  reefs,  from  a  mile  to  half  a  mile  in  circumference, 

abounded  in  others  of  these   plantations;  but  but  all  covered  with  verdure,  and  particularly 

these,  I  observed,  are  not  the  residence  of  people  cocoa  palms. 

of  the  first  rank.  There  are  some  large  houses  Komango  has  a  pretty  large  pond  of  tolerabb 
near  the  public  roads,  with  spacious  smooth  water,  but  no  appearance  of  a  running  stream, 
grass-plats  before  them,  and  unenclosed.  These,  Kootoo  is  two  miles  long,  and  nearly  the  samj 
I  was  told,  belonged  to  the  king;  and,  probably,  breadth.  Its  north-west  end  is  low,  but  it  rises 
they  are  the  places  where  their  public  assemblies  suddenly  towards  the  middle;  and  on  the  south- 
are  held.'  This  island  has  the  best  harbour  of  east  it  terminates  in  reddish  clayey  cliffs.  It  is 
the  group,  within  several  islands  and  reefs  on  the  cultivated  and  inhabited.  Its  only  water  is  from 
north  side.  dirty  and  brackish  ponds. 

Annamooka,  the  Rotterdam  of  Tasman,  is  more         From   the  situation  of  the  Friendly  Islands 

elevated  than  the  small  islands  which  surround  towards  the  tropic,  the  climate  is  more  variable 

it,  but  still  can  be  considered  only  as  a  low  than  nearer  the  equator.    The  winds  are  usually 

island.   In  the  centre  is  a  salt  lake,  one  mile  and  ftt)m  some  point  between  south  and  east,  and 

a  half  broad,  round  which  the  land  rises  with  a  when  moderate  the  weather  is  fair,  but  when 

gradual  ascent,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with  fresh  there  is  often  rain.     They  sometimes  veer 

wild  ducks.    The  north  shore  is  composed  of  to  the  north,  and  even  north-west,  with  hot  sultry 

steep  coral  cliffs,  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  with  some  weather,  and  heavy  rain ;  but  these  winds  never 

intervals  of  sandy  beach.    There  is  no  stone  but  last  lonar,  nor  blow  fresh.    All   the  vegetable 

loral  on  the  island,  except  a  single  rock  twenty  productions  are  everjrreens :  of  cultivated  fruits 

to  thirty  feet  high,  of  a  yellow  calcareous  and  the  principal  are  plantains,  of  which  there  are 

verv  hard  stone.     The  population  captain  Qook  thirteen  varieties ;  the  bread-fruit,  the  jambu,  and 
Vol.  IX.  2  S 
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eUvee,  the  latter  a  kind  of  plum,  and  the  shad-  The  graceful  air  and  firm  step  with  iw^hicli  Ibn 
dock.  Besides  cocoa-nuts,  they  have  three  other  in  general  walk,  are  proofii  of  their  personal  acose- 
kinds  of  palms.  There  is  also  a  species  of  wild  plishments,  and  their  moral  qualities  have  be» 
fig,  which  is  f.ometimes  eaten.  The  other  culti-  described  as  highly  estimable :  captain  Cook 
vated  vegetables  are  sugar-cane,  bamboo,  gourds,  found  them  frank,  good  humored,  indostricic*. 
turmeric,  yams  of  two  sorts,  one  black  and  reky  ingenious,  and  persevering;  above  all^  most  h^^ 
large,  the  other  white  and  small.  A  large  root  pitable,  and  courting  an  intercourse  hy  bartr:. 
called  kappe,  and  one  not  unlike  our  white  which  they  seemed  to  understand  perfectly.  B-.v. 
potatoe,  the  manioc,  and  the  jee  jee.  sexes  and  all  ages  are  said,  however,  to  exhibr. 

The  only  quadrupeds,  besides  hogs,  are  a  few  a  strong  propensity  to  thieving  from  ytraozetr^ 
rats,,  and  some  dogs,  which  are  not  originally  but  thefts  among  themselves  seem  to  be  uo- 
natives  of  this  group,  but  were  introduced  by    common. 

captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage ;  and  some  There  are  few  natural  defects  or  deformities  t-* 
were  also  brought  from  the  Fidjee  Islands.  A  be  found  amongst  them,  nor  do  they  appear  sub- 
large  breed  of  fowb  is  found  in  a  domestic  state,  ject  to  numerous,  or  acute  diseases.  Amoo^ 
The  birds  are  parrots  and  parroquets,  owls,  those  with  which  they  are  occasionally  afflicted 
cuckoos,  kingfishers,  and  a  bird  the  size  of  a  are  a  sort  of  blindness,  caused  by  a  disease  oi 
thrush,  which  is  the  only  one  tliat  sings,  but  the  cornea,  the  ring-worm,  and  an  indolent  swd- 
which  compensates  the  want  of  others  by  the    ling  of  the  legs  and  arms. 

strength  and  melody  of  its  notes.  The  other  The  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  of  a  piece  c{ 
land  birds  are  rails,  of  two  kinds,  one  as  large  as  cloth,  or  matting,  wound  once  and  a  half  round 
a  pigeon, the  other  not  bigger  than  a  lark;  coots,  the  waist,  where  it  is  confined  by  a  girdle  or 
fly-catchers,  a  very  small  swallow,  and  three  cord ;  it  is  double  before,  and  hangs  down  like  a 
sorts  of  pigeons,  one  of  which  is  the  bronze-  petticoat  to  the  middle  of  the  leg;  the  upper 
winged.  The  water  fowl  are  ducks,  blue  and  part  above  the  girdle  is  formed  into  several  folds 
white  herons,  tropic  birds,  noddies,  two  species  so  that  tliere  is  sufficient  cloth  to  draw  up  and 
of  terns,  a  small  curlew,  and  a  large  plover  spot-  wrap  round  the  shoulders.  The  size  of  this  ^ar- 
ted  with  yellow.  There  are  also  the  large  bat,  ment  is  in  proportion  to  the  consequence  of  the 
or  flying  fox,  and  the  common  sort  The  only  wearer,  the  in4rior  class  being  content  with  very 
noxious  or  disagreeable  reptiles  and  insects  are  small  ones,  and  often  wearing  nothing  but  a 
sea-snakes,  scorpions,  ana  centipedes,  guanas,  piece  of  narrow  cloth,  or  matting,  like  a  sash,  and 
and  small  lizaras.  Amongst  the  insects  are  called  a  maro,  which  they  pass  between  the 
beautiful  moths,  butterflies,  and  very  large  spiders,  thighs,  and  wrap  round  the  waist,  but  the  use  of 
making  in  the  whole  about  fifty  species.  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  men.     In  their  s^reai 

The  fish  of  the  coasts  and  reefs  are  abundan*,  entertainments  they  have  dresses  made  for  the 
and  the  shell-fish  in  particular,  in  great  variety  :  purpose  of  the  same  form,  but  covered  with  red 
among  them  are  the  true  hammer,  and  pearl-  feathers.  Both  men  and  women  shade  their  £ices 
oyster.  firom  the  sun  with  little  bonnets  of  various  mate- 

In  all  the  islands  good  water  is  a:»rce '.  ;t  is    rials.    The  ornaments  of  both  sexes  are  neck- 
indeed  to  be  found  in  most  of  them,  but  either  in    laces  of  the  ftuit  of  the  pandanus,  and  various 
so  small  a  quantity,  or  in  situations  so  inconve-    sweet-smelling  flowers,  of  small  shells,  sharks' 
nient,  as  rarely  to  serve  the  purpose  of  navitrators.    teeth,  and  other  things.    On  the  upper  part  of 
The  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands  seldom    the  arm  they  sometimes  wear  a  polished  mother 
exceed  the  middle  size,  but  are  strong,  well-    of  pearl  shell  ring,  rings  of  tortoise-shell  on  th» 
made,  and  of  very  various  features :  among  them,    fingers,  and  a  number  of  these  joined  together  as 
we  are  told,  are  many  true  European  counte-    bracelets.    Tlie  lobes  of  the  ears,  though  most 
nances,  and  Roman  noses.    Their  eyes  and  teeth    frequently  but  one,  are  perforated  with  two  holes, 
are  good,  but  the  latter  not  very  white,  or  well    in  which  they  wear  cylindrical  bits  of  ivory  or 
set.    The  women  are  not  so  much  distinguished    reed,  three  inches  long,  thrust  in  at  one  hole,  and 
from  the  men  by  their  features  as  by  their  shape,    out  at  the  other.    The  women  rub  themselves  all 
which  is  much  more  delicate ;  and,  though  there    over  with  the  powder  of  turmeric.     They  fre- 
are  some  very  beautiful  females  to  be  met  with,    quently  bathe  in  the  fresh  water  ponds,  thoug); 
they  are  not  common.    The  general  color  is  a    the  water  in  most  of  them  stinks  intolerably,  and 
shade  deeper  than  the  copper  brown,  but  many    these  they  prefer  to  the  sea-water,  which  ih^j 
of  both  sexes  have  an  olive  complexion,  and    think  hurts  their  skin.   They  rub  their  bodies  aii 
some  of  the  women  are  even  much  mirer.    Their    over,  and  particularly  their  heads,  with  cckxa- 
hair  is  in  general  straight,  thick,  and  strong,    nut  oil,  which  preserves  the  skin  smooth  and  soft 
though  a  few  have  it  brushy  or  frizzled :  the  men        Their  mode  of  life  is  a  medium  between  indo 
cut  their  beards  short,  and  both  sexes  eradicate    lence  and  labor.    The  climate,  and  the  natural 
the  hair  from  under  their  arms.     Both  men  and    fertility  of  the  soil,  render  the  latter  unnecessary, 
women  are  partially  tattooed.    The  natural  color    and   their  active  disposition  is   a  bar  to  the 
is  black,  but  most  of  the  men,  and  some  of  the    former.    The  female  employments  are  genexall}' 
women,  have  it  stained  of  a  brown,  or  purple    confined  to  domestic  concerns,  and  the  manure- 
color,  and  a  few  of  an  orange  cast.    Their  coun-    turing  cloth  and  mats,  which  latter  are  used  for 
tenances   express    cheerftilness,   mildness,  and    dress,  for  sleeping  on,  and  for  mere  ornament  * 
good  nature,  though  sometimes  in  the  presence  of   the  last  being  made  from  the  tough  membraneous 
their  chie&  they  assume  an  air  of  gravity,  which,    part  of  the  stock  of  the  plantain-tree,  and  those 
however,  is  evidently  foreign  to  their  general    tor  clothing  of  the  pandanus,  cultivated  for  that 
eharacter.  purpose. 
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The  men  aie  laborious  agricalturistSy  archi-  number,  and  these  portions  are  again  subdivided 
tectSy  and  fishermen :  boat^building  is  also  one  so  that  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  persons 
of  their  principal  employments.  are  seen  eating  together  at  their  repasts.    The 
Cultivated  roots  formmg  the  chief  part  of  their  women  and  men  in  general  eat  together,  but 
food,  they  have  brought  them  to  considerable  per-  there  are  certain  ranks  that  can  neither  eat  nor 
fection.    Their  plantain  walks  and  yam  fields  drink  in  company.    They  seem  to  have  no  set 
are  very  extensive,  and  are  enclosed  by  neat  reed  time  for  their  meals,  but  they  all  take  one  during 
fences.    These  vegetables  are  planted  in  regular  the  night.    They  go  to  rest  as  soon  as  it  is  dark, 
lines,  with  a  kind  of  wooden  spade,  three  or  four  and  .rise  with   the  dawn.    They  are  fond  of 
inches  broad.  The  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  are  society,  and   form  conversation  parties  at  one 
scattered  without    regularity,  and    require   no  another's  houses.    Their  other  amusements  are 
trouble  after  they  are  at  a  certain  height.  singii^,  dancing,  and  music  performed  by  the 
Their  habitations,  particularly  of  the  lower  women.  Their  public  diversions  are  single  corn- 
class,  are  but  very  poor,  scarcely  capable  of  shel-  bats  and  wrestling,  in  which  women  as  well  as 
teriug  them  from  the  weather;  those  of  the  higher  men  exhibit;  dances,  in  which  upwards  of  100 
orders  are  neither  agreeable  nor  comfortable,  men  sometimes  are  engaged,  to  the  music  of  hoi- 
The  dimensions  of  one  of  a  middle  size  are  about  low  pieces  of  wood,  beat  on  with  sticks,  and 
thirty  feet  long,  twenty  broad,  and  twelve  high :  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  vocal  music :  the 
it  is  a  kind  of  thatched  shed,  supported  by  posts  women  also  perform  in  their  public  dances. 
and  rafters,  and  roofed  with  matting  and  branches  One  of  their  chief  pleasures  is  the  drinking; 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.    The  whole  of  their  fumt-  ka?a,  a  beverage  composed  of  the  root  of  a  spe- 
ture  consists  of  a  bowl  or  two  (in  which  they  cies  of  pepper;  the  process  of  brewing  which  is 
make  their  kava),  gourds,  cocoa-nut  shells,  small  not  very  delicate.  '  A  company  being  assembled, 
wooden  stools,  which  serve  for  pillows,  and  a  the  root  is  produced,  and  being  broken  in  small 
large  stool  for  the  head  of  the  family  to  sit  on.  pieces,  and  the  dirt  scraped  off  by  servants,  each 
Their  houses  are,  however,  of  little  other  use  than  person  receives  a  piece,  which,  after  chewing,  he 
to  sleep  in,  and  shelter  them  from  the  weather,  spits  into  a  plantain  leaf.  The  person  appointed 
for  they  usually  take  their  meals  in  the  open  air.  to  prepare  the  liquor  receives  all  the  mouthfiils 
In  the  construction  of  their  boats  they  show  much  into  a  wooden  bowl,  and  adds  as  much  water  as 
ingenuity  and  dexterity,  though  their  tools  are  will  make  it  of  a  proper  strength ;  it  is  then  well 
only  adzes  of  a  smooth  black  stone,  aixgers  of  mixed  with  the  hands,  and   some  loose  stufi",  of 
sharks'  teeth,  and  rasps  of  the  rough  skin  of  a  which  tlie  mats  are  made,  b  thrown  on  the  sur- 
fish,  fixed  on  flat  slips  of  wood.  The  implements  face,  which  intercepts  the  fibres,  and  is  wrung 
which  they  use  as  knives  are  of  shells.     Tlieir  hard  to  get  as  much  liquor  out  of  it  as  possible, 
fishing-lines  are   made  firom  the  fibres  of  the  It  is  then  served  out  to  the  company  in  cups  of 
cocoa-nut  husk,  plaited;  and  the  large  cordage,  about  a  (juarter  of  a  pint  each.    This  liquor  has 
by  twisting  several    of  these   plaits    together  an  intoxicating,  or  rather  stupifying  effect,  on 
Ineir  small  fishing-hooks  are  entirely  of  pearl  those  not  used  to  it;  and  it  is  so  disagreeable, 
shell,  but  the  large  ones  are  only  covered  with  i  that  even  the  natives,  though  they  drink  it  several 
on  the  back,  the  pointt  or  barbs  being  of  tor  times  in  the  forenoon,  cannot  swallow  it  without 
toise-shell.    They  have  also  nets,  some  of  which  making  wry  faces. 

are  of  a  very  delicate  texture  :  these  they  use  to  Polygamy  is  not  common,  but  is  practised  b^ 
catch  the  fish  which  remain  in  the  holes  of  the  the  chiefs ;  and  though  female  chastity  in  the 
reefs,  when  the  tide  is  out.  unmarried  of  the  lower  order  is  in  little  esti- 
The  other  employments  are  making  musicai  mation,  those  of  the  higher  orders  are  discreet,  it 
reeds,  flutes,  wai.ike  weapons,  and  stools, or  pil-  is  said,  and  conjugal  infidelity  is  rare. 
lows.  The  reeds  have  eight,  nine,  or  ten  pieces  Their  mourning  is  singularly  severe  and  bar- 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not  in  any  barous ;  consisting  in  cutting  and  burning  their 
regular  progression,  so  that  none  of  them  have  flesh,  beating  their  teeth  with  stones,  and  inflict- 
n.ore  than  six  notes;  and  the  flutes  are  a  joint  ing  on  themselves  every  kind  of  torment.  The 
of  bamboo,  close  at  both  ends,  with  six  holes,  dead  are  buried,  wrapped  up  in  mats  or  cloth, 
three  of  which  only  are  used  in  playing,  which  is  Hound  the  graves  ot  their  kmgs  and  principal 
done  by  applying  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  to  chiefs  they  often  mangle  one  another  in  a  kind 
the  left  nostril,  and  blowing  into  one  of  the  holes  of  bacchanalian  frenzy,  of  which  the  following 
vrith  the  other;  and  though  the  notes  are  but  account  is  given  by  one  of  the  missionaries,  who 
three,  they  produce  a  pleasing  simple  music,  resided  here  lately  for  several  jrears: — ^'The 
Their  weapons  are  clubs,  highly  carved,  spears,  space  round  the  tomb  viras,  on  this  occasion,  a 
darts,  and  bows  and  arrows,  which  latter,  how-  palsstra  for  savage  gladiators.  Hundreds  ran 
ever,  seem  to  be  used  only  to  kill  birtls,  and  not  about  it  with  ferocious  emulation,  to  signalise 
in  war.  their  grief  for  the  veneiated  chief,  or  their  con- 
Of  their  animal  food,  tli^  chief  articles  are  tempt  of  pain  and  death,  by  inflicting  on  them- 
hogs,  fowls,  fish,  and  all  sorts  of  shell-fish.  The  selves  the  most  ghastly  wounds,  and  exhibiting: 
lower  people  also  eat  nta  and  dogs.  Fowl  and  spectacles  of  the  greatest  horror.  Thousands,  ere 
turtle  seem  to  be  only  occasional  dainties  re-  the  period  of  mourning  was  over,  fought  with  each 
served  for  their  chiefs.  Their  meat  is  in  general  other,  and  cut  themselves  with  sharp  instruments, 
drest  by  baking,  and  is  eaten  without  any  kind  of  It  was  an  awful  scene  indeed  1  Night  after  night 
9auce;  their  beverage  at  their  meals  is  confined  we  heard,  for  some  weeks,  the  horrid  sound  of 
to  water,  or  cocoa-nut  milk.  Their  fooo  is  the  conch-shell  rousing  these  deluded  creatures 
dirided  into  portions,  each  to  serve  a  certain  to  those  dreadful  rites  of  mourning  for  the  dead ; 
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and  shrieks  and  clashing  arms,  and  the  rushing  peculiar  honors  paid  to  the  king  are,  that »  q« 

and  violence  of  the  multitude,  re-echoed  round  is  allowed  to  wrsUk  ovei  his  head,  and,  vheoe?^ 

our  abode,  and  rendered  it  a  scene  of  continual  he  walks  out,  every  one  must  sit  down  ul  "x  £ 

horror  and  alarm/    When  they  labor  under  any  past.    The  method  of  saluting  his  majesty  b  r-t 

severe  and  dangerous  malady,  they  cut  off  one,  or  sitting  down  before  him,  bowing  the  head  tc  i-t 

both  of  their  little  fingers,  which  they  think  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  touching  it  'with  the  &;>- 

divinity  will  accept  in  lieu  of  their  bodies.  and  under  sides  of  the  fingers  of  both  bar.^ 

They  have  no  priests,  but  are  not,  therefore,  After  thus  saluting  the  king,  or  any  great  c^;:f. 

without  religious  ideas ;  and,  though  they  seem  to  the  hands  must  not  touch  food  of  any  kiiui,uii 

have  no  notion  of  future  punishment,  they  believe  they  are  washed  or  rubbed  ivith  the  kavca  v 

that  they  are  justly  punished  on  earth.    Each  plants,  as  a  substitute  for  water. 
district,  and  every  family  of  the  higher  orders.        The  language  of  the  Friendly  Islandeis,  vk:^ 

has  its  respective  tutelary  god,  and  each  indi-  is  from  the  Malay  root,  is  sufficiently  copioos  ii 

vidnal  his  odooa,  or  attendant  spirit,  who  par-  all  the  ideas  of  the  people ;  harmonious  in  co& 

takes  more  of  the  evil  than  the  good  genius,  versation ;  and  is  adapted  both  to  song  and  m> 

being  supposed  to  inflict  diseases,  and  who  is,  tative.    Its  construction  is  simple,  and  m  same  c< 

therefore,  propitiated  by  sacrifices,    and   even  its  rules  it  agrees  with  other  languages ;  as  :.< 

sometimes  oy  human  ones.  instance,  in  the  degrees  of  comparison,  bat  tly 

The  greatest  of  their  gods  is  Higgo-layo,  the  nouns  or  verbs  seem  to   have   no   inflectiocs. 

lord  of  the  country  of  the  dead,  which  lies  fiir  The  whole  extent  of  their  verbal  numeratioD ." 

distant,  and  whither  the  souls  of  their  chiefs,  on  100,000. 

their  release,  are  immediately  conveyed  in  a  fast-        Tiie  cloth  of  their  garments  is  made  of  tv 

sailing  canoe,  there  to  riot  for  ever  in  the  enjoy-  bark  of  the  slender  stalks  of  the  paper  mutbemr 

me.it  of  all  sensual  pleasures.    As  to  the  souls  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  which  is  thus  per- 

of  the  lower  class,  they  are  eaten  by  an  imagi-  formed : — The   outer  rind   of   the   bark  beJK 

nary  bird,  which  walks  on  their  graves :  they  scraped  off,  the  inner  is  rolled  up  to  make  it  6il 

seem  to  represent  the  pleasures  of  their  future  and  is  macerateu  in  water  for  a  night ;  it  is  ihet 

Paradise  as  above  the  conception  of  the  vulgar.  laid  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  squared,  and  beaut 

The  elements  have  their  subordinate  deities  with  a  wooden  mstrument  full  of  grooves  oo  a!! 

who  are  often  at  variance  with  each  other.    The  sides,  until  a  piece  of  cloth  is  produced,  and  v^ 

goddess  of  the  wind  is  named  Cala  Filatonga,  longer  it  is  beaten,  the  fi^icr  and  closer  is  tb<?cio(' 

and  is  believed  to  cause  the  hurricanes  which  When    this   opeiation  is  finished,  the  piec^ 

sometimes  visit  the  islands.    Their  islands  *hey  which  are  usually  from  four  to  six  feet  in  lecr3 

suppose  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  god  and  half  as  broad,  art  spread  out  to  diy,  aoc 

Mowee,  who,  being  tired  of  his  burden,  often  en  are  afterwards  joined  together  by  smearing  the 

deavours  to  shal^e   it  off,  which  produces  th  edges  with  the  viscous  juice  of  a  berry.    Havirf 

eartliquakes,  to  which  the  islands  are  also  sub-  been  thus  lengthened,  they  are  laid  over  a  Wrp, 

ject.   The  same  religious  system  is  not,  however,  piece  of  wood  with  a  kind  of  stamp  betwcec 

prevalent  throughout  all   the  islands,  but  the  made  of  a  fibrous  substance  closely  interworec 

general  ideas  are  the  same     Their  morais,  or  They  then  take  a  bit  of  cloth,  and,  dippinc:  it  :fi 

burying- grounds,  are  also  places  of  religious  a  certain  juice  expressed  from  the  baik  of  a  tret. 

worship.  rub  it  briskly  over  the  cloth,  which  give*  if  J 

The  missionaries  were  not  able  to  leam  what  dMil  brown  color  and  a  dry  gloss, 
ideas  they  form  of  the  origin  of  their  existence.  The  earlier  navigators  who  have  described  thft« 
orofanyotherpartsof  the  creation;  when  spoken  islanders  have,  as  we  have  intimated,  repr^ 
to  on  these  subjects,  they  seem  quite  lost,  sented  their  moral  character  in  terms  of  l^ig^ 
Among  their  superstitious  practices  may  be  men-  approbation  than  experience  seems  to  warrant 
tinned  the  *  taboo,'  which  means,  in  its  literal  The  account  of  theii  unprovoked  attack  at«l  I 
signification,  prohibited,  or  set  apart  from  com-  seizure  of  the  ship  Port  au  Prince,  by  Mr.  Man-  I 
mon  use.  Thus  a  house  becomes  tabooed  by  the  ner,  and  the  murder  of  all  the  crew  in  1W>% 
king's  presence  in  it,  and  can  no  longer  be  with  circumstances  of  extraordinary  baroan'.y. 
inhabited  even  by  its  owner;  and  iience  there  are  stamps  upon  them  a  character  of  cruelty  rareh 
generally  houses  provided  in  every  quarter  for  the  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  savage  life;  and  t^^^ 
use  of  his  majesty.  A  space  of  ground,  or  any  wars  are  said  also  to  present  all  the  usual  tea- 
article  of  food  may  be  tabooed ;  and  in  this  case  tures  of  absolute  barbarism.  The  charse  ^ 
the  ground  canrot  be  passed,  nor  is  it  lawful  to  cannibalism,  too,  has  been  brought  a^iast  ^ 
use  the  f(X>d  until  the  taboo  be  taken  off.  By  under  stich  circumstances  as  leaves  little  rea.^'i 
assisting  at  a  fuueral,  or  touching  a  dead  body,  to  doubt  the  fact  Several  missionariei  ^^ 
the  hands  are  tabooed,  and  cannot  be  employed  landed  on  these  islands  have  also  fallen  ncv.r^ 
in  taking  food ;  and  in  this  case  the  person  is  fed  either  to  the  barbarity  or  superstition  of  '- 
by  others.  natives.  One  of  them  who  had  adopted  i^-  * 
Their  form  of  government  somewhat  resembles  customs,  and  joined  in  their  expeditions,  ?<?'"' 
the  feudal  system  of  our  forefathers,  being  com-  *  Spectacles  too  shockincr  for  humanity  loi"^ 
posed  of  a  king,  several  powerful  hereditary  template  soon  sickened  my  siebt,  and  sunk  f,^ 
chie6,  almost  independent  of  the  king,  and  nu-  spirits :  I  beheld,  with  shaking  horror,  I  " 
merous  smaller  dependent  chiefs.  As  to  the  lower  stacks  of  human  bodies  piled  up,  by  bfirv'  >'''' 
class,  they  are  almost  the  slaves  of  these  chiefs,  transversely  upon  each  other,  as  a  monur^i 
to  whom  they  are  profoundly  submissive.    The  trophy  of  the  victory.  Proceeding  a  little  fcut^*^' 
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s&  horrid  spectacle  almost  froze  my  blood.  It  London,  which  decided  the  cause  against  Keith, 
"was  a  woman  in  a  sittine  posture,  with  folded  and  he  remained  under  the  '  disownment'  pro-> 
n.rms,  holding  a  child  to  her  breast  as  in  the  act  nounced  against  him  in  America.  He  dow  set  up 
of  suckling  it  Upon  approaching  Uiem,  I  found  a  separate  Quakers'  meeting  in  London,  attacked 
l3oth  the  mother  and  child  cold  and  stiff  with  the  principles  he  had  formerly  defended  (on 
death.  The  enemy  had  killed  them  while  in  which  occasions  the  Friends  replied  by  quotations 
this  posture,  and  indulged  their  savage  revenge  from  his  own  works),  and  finally  entered  into  the 
in  amusing  themselves  with  placing  the  dead  church  of  England.  He  was  soon  after  ordained 
l>odies  in  this  affectmg  attitude.'  He  elsewhere  priest,  and  sent  as  a  missionary  to  America,  to 
states  that  '  one  of  tfie  common  modes  of  war-  bring  over  his  former  brethren.  But  his  efforts, 
fstre  among  them  is  to  tootang,  as  they  express  it;  though  for  a  while  troublesome  to  the  Friends, 
that  is  to  come  upon  the  adverse  party  by  sur-  were  attended  with  very  little  success ;  he  re- 
prise, to  massacre  in  secret,  to  carry  off  plunder,  turned  to  England,  sunk  into  obscurity  on  a 
to  cut  down  the  plantains  and  cocoa-trees,  and  small  living  in  Sussex,  and  his  party  soon  dis- 
to  commit  every  species  of  devastation .     Women,  a p peared . 

children,  and  prisoners,  are  murdered  without  Of  the  Religious  Doctrine  of  Friends, — ^The 
mercy ;  and  the  dead  bodies,  after  being  exposed  Friends  may  be  said  to  be  chiefly  distinguish- 
to  the  roost  brutal  indignities,  are  roasted  and  able  from  other  sects  as  to  doctrine  in  asserting 
devoured  with  voracious  satisf^tion.*  the  continuance,  to  the  present  time,  of  immedi- 
FaiENDLT     Societies.       See     Societies,  ate  revelation,  or  the  communication  of  divine 
Friendly.  instruction  to  the  mind,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Friends  or  Quakers,  a  numerous  and  re-  Spirit  of  God.    This  revelation  they  affirm  to  be 
spectable  religious  society,  which  took  its  rise  necessaiy  for  the  production  of  true  faith,  while 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  also  say  it  neither  does  nor  can  contradict 
and   spread  very  quickly  into  the  British  co-  the  outward  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  or  right 
lonies  in  North  America,  as  well  as  into  various  and  sound  reason.    Their  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
countries  in  Europe.    The  members  called  them-  ject  has  been  often   misunderstood ;  and  they 
selves  at  first  Seekers,  from   their  seeking  the  have  in  consequence  been  subjected  to  much 
truth ;  but  after  their  society  was  formed  assumed  obloquy.    It  is,  however,  the  principal  feature  in 
the   name  of  Friends.    The  name  of  Quakers  that  peculiar  view  of  Christianity  which  has 
"was  given  them  in  derision,  and  though  it  is,  occasioned  their  separation  from  other  churches, 
perhaps  to  the  reproach  of  those  who  use  it,  the  A  publication  placed  in  our  hands  by  a  member  of 
appellation  by  which  they  are  generally  desig*  this  society,  and  originally  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
nated,  we    here  prefer  to  describe  the   history  J.  G.  Bevan,  we  believe,  thus  states  their  doc- 
and  peculiarities  of  the  sect  under  the  denomina-  trine. 

tion  and  principally  in  the  terms  they  themselves  '  We  believe  in  God  the  father  Almighty,  the 
admit.    George  Fox,  sometimes  described  as  a  creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe,  in  Jesus 
shoemaker,  but  originally  intended  for  the  church,  Christ  his  Son,  the  Messiah  and  mediator  of  the 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  new  cpvenant,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  com- 
this  society.    They  were  soon  after  joined  by  a  forter,   or  Spirit  of  Truth.      The    divinity  of 
number  of  learned,  ingenious,  and  pious  men.  Christ,  and  his  oneness  with  the  Father,  we  ac- 
The  chief  of  these  were  George  Keith,  the  justly  knowledge  and  assert  according  to  the  Scrip- 
celebrated  William  Penn  (see  Penn),  and  Ro-  tures ;  we  also  believe  in  Him  as  the  sacrifice 
bert   Barclay  of  Ury.    See  Barclay.    Keith,  and  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
after  associating  with  them  for  nearly  thirty  years,  whereby  mankind  are  placed  in  a  capacity  for 
became  the  author  of  the  only  schism  among  salvation ;  and  that,  as  each  individual  submits 
them,  of  which  we  have  read.     He  was  a  native  unreservedly  to  the  purifying  operations  of  the 
of  Scotland,  and  educated   at  Aberdeen ;  and  Holy  Spirit,  he  comes  fully  to  partake  of  the 
being  imprisoned   as  a  Quaker,  in  1664,  and  benefits  of  redemption,  and  to  experience  '  the 
having,  in  1676,  assisted  Barclay  in  a  public  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  to  cleanse  nim  from  all 
disputation  against  the  students  at  Aberdeen,  he  sin.'    In  expressing  ourselves  on  the  subject  of 
attracted   notice,  and   wrote  much  in   defence  the  gracious  display  of  the  love  of  God  to  man- 
of  the  principles   of   the   Quakers,  which   he  kind  in  the  commg  of  our  Saviour,  we  include  a 
thoroughly  understood :  he  was  also  employed  belief  in  his  miraculous  conception,  birth,  life, 
in  the    education    of   their    youth;    but    was  miracles,   death,    resurrection,    and    ascension, 
thought  by  them  to  have  iaaulged  too  much  We  may  add,  that  in  reference  to  these,  to  the 
in   curious   and   useless   speculations.      Being  foregoing,  and  to  other  points  of  Christian  doc- 
again   repeatedly  imprisoned,   he   removed   to  trine,  we  prefer  the  use  of  such  terms  as  we  find 
America  about  1684.     Here,  after  some  pre-  in  Scripture;  and  contented  with  that  know- 
vious  general  censure  of  his  friends,  he  accused  ledge  which  divine  wisdom  hath  seen  meet  t^ 
several,  in  particular,  of  gross  error  in  doctrine;  reveal,  we  attempt  not  to  explain  those  mysterieb 
the  pretext  for  which  was,  their  holding  (as  he  which  remain  under  the  veil.* 
liimself  had  done)  that  the  knowledge  and  be-  In  an  early  confession  of  their  taith  (that  d. 
lief  of  the  history  of  Christ  is  not  necessary  for  1673)  they  thus  further  explain  themselves  on 
the  salvation   of  those  who  have   no   possible  these  important  points.    '  We  sincerely  profess 
means  of  acquiring  it.    His  complaints  against  faith  in   God  by  his  only-begotten  son  Jesus 
individuals  leading  to  more  general  contention,  Christ,  as  being  our  light  and  life,  our  only  way 
the  Friends  in  England  interfered,  and  the  par-  to  the  Father,  and  also  our  only  mediator  and 
ties  were  heard  before  the  yearly  meeting  in  advocate  with  the  Father; — that  God  created 
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all  things,  he  made  the  worlds  by  his  son  Jesus    think   this    influence    especially    necaeasuy  d 
Christ,  he  bein^  that  powerful  and  living  Word     the  performance  of  the  hig;iiiest  act  of  «:^ 
of  God  by  wbou  all  things  were  made ;  and    the  human  mind  is  capable ;     eren  ^  ««- 
that  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,    ship  of  the   Father  of  lights     and   of  s^^ss. 
are  one,  in  divine  being  inseparable ;  one  true,    in    spirit    and    in    truth :    therefore    w€  esr 
living,  and  eternal  God  blessed  for  ever ; — yet    sider    as    obstructions    to     pure    worship  -^i 
that  this  Word,  or  Son  of  God,  in  the  fulness  of    forms  which  divert  the  attention   of  the  mr.*. 
time,  took  flesh,  became  perfect  man,  according    from  the  secret  influence  of  this  *  unction  b=si 
to  the  flesh  descended  and  came  of  the  seed  of    the  Holy  One/     Yet,  although  true  woisiiip  z 
Abraham  and  David,  but  was  miraculously  con-    not  confined  to  time  and  plaoB,  'we  think  it  3- 
ceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bom  of  the  Virgin    cumbent  on  Christians  to  meet  often  toge&s,  u 
Mary,  and  also,  farther,  declared  powerfully  to    testimony  of  their  dependence  on  their  beavtsli 
be  the  Son  of  God,  according  to  the  Spirit  of    Father,  and  for  a  renewal   of   their   spintiai 
sanctification,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead;    strength:  we  therefore,  in  common  with  aliciss 
— that,  as  man,  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  rose    all  who  profess  the  Christian  name,  are  in  the  jok- 
again,  and  was  received  up  into  glory  in  the    tice  ofassembling  fortius  purpose  on  the finiikf 
heavens ;  he  having,  in  his  dying  for  all,  been    of  the  week ;  and  it  is  also  our  practice  to  bold  s 
that  one,  great,  universal  offering  and  sacrifice    meeting  for  worship  on  some  other  day,  abcc 
for    peace,   atonement,  and  reconciliation    be-    the  middle  of  the  week. — The  due  obsemso: 
tween  God  and  man ;  and  be  is  the  propitiation    of  one  day  in  seven  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  a  day 
not  for  our  sins  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the    more  especially  set  apart  for  the   purpc^e  oi 
whole  world ;  we  were  reconciled  by  his  death,    public  worship,  and  for  other  duties  of  a  lelifi- 
but  saved  by  his  life ; — that  divine  honor  and    ous  nature,  we  believe  to  be  incumbent  on.  i 
worship  is  due  to  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  he    Christian  community,  agreeably  to  the  authonn 
is  in  true  faith  to  be   prayed   unto,   and  the    of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  of  iac^culable  import- 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  called   upon    ance  in  its  results.    Although  we  have  thus  our 
(as  the  primitive  Christians  did),  because   of    stated  times  for  assembling  together  lor  the  ptr- 
the  glorious  union  or  oneness  of  the  Father  and     formance  of  public  worship,   nevertheless,  ▼« 
the  Son/    SeweVs  History,  p.  643.  dare  not  depend,  for  our  acceptance  with  God, 

We  resume  Mr.  Bevan's  summary  statement,  on  a  formal  repetition  of  the  words  and  eipen- 
*  To  Christ  alone  we  give  the  title  of  the  ences  of  others:  but  we  believe  it  to  be  our  duty 
Word  of  God,  and  not  to  the  Scriptures ;  al-  to  lay  aside  the  activity  of  the  imagination,  and 
though  we  highly  esteem  these  sacred  writings,  to  wait  in  silence  to  have  a  true  sight  of  ocr 
in  subordination  to  the  Spirit  from  which  they  condition  bestowed  upon  us :  believine  even  i 
were  given  forth  ;  and  we  hold,  with  the  apostle  single  sigh,  arising  from  such  a  sense  of  our  ii»- 
Paul,  that  they  *  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  firmities,  and  of  the  need  we  have  of  diTiae 
salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'  help,  to  be  more  acceptable  to  God,  than  aiij 
*  We  revere  those  most  excellent  precepts  peiformances,  however  specious,  which  originate 
which  are  recorded  in  Scripture  to  have  been    in  the  will  of  man. 

delivered  by  our  great  Lord,  and  we  firmly  be-        *  From  what  has  been  said  respecting  worship, 
lieve  that  they  are 'practicable,  and  binding  on    it  follows,  that  the  ministry  we  approve  niuft 
every  Christian:  and  that  in  the  life  to  come    have  its  origin  from  the  same  source;  for  that 
every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his    which  is  needful  for  a  man's  own  direction,  vA 
works.    And  further  it  is  our  belief,  that,  in    for  his  acceptance  with  God,  must  be  emineatlj 
order  to  enable  mankind  to  put  in  practice  these    so  to  enable  him  to  be  helpful  to  others.    Ac- 
sacred  precepts,  many  of  which  are  contradic-    cordingly  we  believe  that  the  renewed  assistance 
tory  to  the  unregenerate  will  of  man,  every  man    of  the  light  and  power  of  Christ  is  indispens*- 
roming  into  the  world  is  endued  with  a  measure    bly  necessary  for  all  true  ministry ;  and  that  thii 
of  the  light,  grace,  or  good  Spirit  of  Christ ;  by    holy  influence  is  not  at  our  command,  or  to  be 
which,  as  it  is  attended  to,  he  is  enabled  to  dis-    procured  by  study,  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God 
tinguish  good  from  evil,  and  to  correct  the  dis-    to  chosen  and  devoted  servants. — Hence  aiise^ 
orderly  passions  and  corrupt  propensities  of  his    our  testimony  against  preaching   for  hire,  in 
fallen  nature,  which  mere  reason  is  altogether    contradiction    to   Christ  s    positive    coroinaod, 
insufficient  to  overcome.     For  all  that  belongs    *  Freely  ye   have  received,  freely    give ;'  and 
to  man  is  fallible,  and  within  the  reach  of  temp-    hence  our  conscientious  refusal  to  support  5itfft 
tation ;  bnt  this  divine  grace,  which  comes  by    ministry,  by  tithes  or  other  means. 
Him  who  hath  overcome  the  world,  is,  to  those        *  As  we  dare  not  encourage  any  ministiy,  bot 
who  humbly  and  sincerely  seek  it,  an  all-suffici-    that  which  we  believe  to  spring  m>m  the  in/fe- 
ent  and  preseni  help  in  time  of  need.     By  this    ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  neither  dare  we  t^ 
the  snares  of  the  enemy  are  detected,  his  allure-    tempt  to  restrain  this  ministry  to  persons  of  an; 
ments  sivoided,  and  deliverance  is  experienced    condition  in  life,  or  to  the  male  sex  alone;  bat,  a$ 
through  faith  in  its  effectual  operation ;  whereby    male  and  female  are  one  in  Christ,  we  hold  it 
(as  before  in  other  words  expressed),  the  soul  is    proper  that  such  of  the  female  sex  as  we  belief 
translated  out  of  the  kingdom  of  dafkness,  and    to  be  endued  with  a  right  qualification  for  tbe 
from  under  the  power  of  Satan,  into  the  marvel-    ministry,  should  exercise  their  gifb  for  the  ^ 
lous  light  and  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God.  Being    neral  edification  of  the  church :  and  this  lihertr 
thus  persuaded,  that  man,  without  the  Spirit  of    we  esteem  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  gospel  dis 
Christ  inwardly  revealed,  can  do  nothing  to  the    pensation,  as  foretold  by  the  prophet  Joel,  ^ 
glory  of  God,  or  to  effect  his  own  salvation,  we    noticed  by  the  apostle  Peter. 
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There  are  two  ceremonies  in  use  among  *  Some  of  our  tenets  have  in  former  times,  as 
moat  professors  of  the  Christian  name,  Water*  hath  been  shown,  subjected  our  friends  to  much 
3apti8m,  and  what  is  termed  the  Lord's  Supper,  suffering  from  government ;  though  to  the  salu- 
Xhe   first  of  these  is  generally  esteemea   the  tary  purposes  of  government,  our  principles  are 
essential  means  of  initiation  into  the  church  of  a  security.    They  inculcate  submission  to  the 
Ohrist ;  and  the  latter  of  maintaining  commu-  laws*  in  all  cases  wherein  conscience  is  not  vio- 
nion  with  him.    But  as  we  have  been  convinced  lated.    But  we  hold,  that  as  Christ's  kingdom  is 
that  nothing  short  of  his  redeeming  power,  in-  not  of  this  world,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
^wardly  revealed,  can  set  the  soul  free  from  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion ; 
thraldom  of  sin ;  by  this  power  alone  we  believe  but  to  maintain  the  external   peace  and  good 
salvation  to  be  effected.    We  hold  that  as  there  order  of  the  community.    We  therefore  think 
is  one  Lord  and  faith,  so  his  baptism  is  one,  in  persecution,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  unwar- 
natore  and  operation;  that  nothing  short  of  it  rantable.      We    are  careful  in   requiring  our 
can  make  us'Uving  members  of  his  mystical  body ;  members  not  to  be  concerned  in  any  illicit  trade, 
and  that  the  baptism  with  water,  administered  nor  in  any  manner  to  defraud  the  revenue. 
by  his  forerunner  John,  belonged,  as  the  latter  '  It  is  well  known  that  the  society,  from  its 
confessed,  to  an  inferior  and  decreasing  dispen-  first  appearance,  has  disused  those  names  of  the 
sation.     With  respect  to  the  other  rite,  we  believe  montli^   and   days,  which  having  been  given  in 
that  communion  between  Christ  and  his  church  honor  of  the  heroes  or  false  gods  of  the  heathen, 
is  not  maintained  by  that,  or  by  any  other  exter-  originated  in  their  flattery  or  superstition ;  and 
nal  performance,  but  only  by  a  real  participation  also  the  custom  of  speaking  to  a  single  person  in 
of  his  divine  nature  through  faith;  that  Uiis  is  the  plural  number,  as  having  likewise   arisen 
the  supper  alluded  to  in  the  Revelation, '  Be-  from  motives  of  adulation.    Compliments,  su- 
hold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,  if  any  man  perfluity  of  apparel,  of  furniture^  and  of  provi> 
hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  sion  for  the  table,  outward  shows  of  rejoicing 
in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  and  mourning,  and  the  observation  of  days  and 
me ;'  and  that  where  the  substance  is  attained,  times,  we  esteem  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
it  is  unnecessary  to  attend  to  the  shadow ;  which  simplicity  of  a  Christian  life ;  and  public  diver- 
doth  not  confer  grace,  and  concerning  which,  sions,  gaming,  and  other  vain  amusements  of  the 
opinions  so  different,  and  animosities  so  violent,  world,  we  cannot  but  condemn.    They  are  a 
have  arisen.  waste  of  that  time  which  is  given  us  for  nobler 

'  Now,  as  we  thus  believe  that  the  grace  of  purposes ;  and  divert  the  attention  of  the  mind 
God,  which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  alone  nom  the  sober  duties  of  life,  and  from  the  re- 
sufficient  for  salvation,  we  can  neither  admit  proofs  of  instruction,  by  which  we  are  guided  to 
that  it  is  conferred  on  a  few  only,  whilst  others  an  everlasting  inheritance, 
are  left  without  it ;  nor,  thus  asserting  its  uni-  ^  To  conclude :  although  we  have  exhibited 
versa lity,  can  we  limit  its  operation  to  a  partial  the  several  tenets,  which  distinguish  our  religious 
cleansing  of  the  soul  from  sin,  even  in  this  life,  society,  as  objects  of  our  belief ;  yet  we  are 
We  entertain  worthier  notions  both  of  the  power  sensible  that  a  true  and  living  faith  is  not  jpro- 
and  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  be-  duced  in  the  mind  of  man  by  his  own  effort; 
liuve  that  he  duth  vouchsafe  to  assist  the  obedi-  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
eat  to  experience  a  total  surrender  of  the  na-  nourished  and  increased  by  the  progressive 
tural  will,  to  the  guidance  of  his  pure  unerring  operation  of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  and  our  pro- 
spirit;  through  whose  renewed  assistance  they  portionate  obedience.  Therefore,  although  for 
are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holiness,  the  preservation  of  the  testimonies  given  us  to 
und  to  stand  perfect  in  their  present  rank.  bear,  and  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 

'  There  are  not  many  of  our  tenets  more  gene-  society,  we  deem  it  necessary  that  those  who  are 
rally  known  than  our  testimony  against  oaths  and  admitted  into  membership  with  us,  should  be 
against  war.  With  respect  to  the  former  of  these,  previously  convinced  of  those  doctrines  which 
y>e  abide  literally  by  Christ's  positive  injunc-  we  esteem  essential ;  yet  we  require  no  formal 
tion,  delivered  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  subscription  to  any  articles,  either  as  a  condition 
*  Swear  not  at  all.'  From  the  same  sacred  col-  of  membership,  or  a  qualification  for  the  service 
lection  of  the  most  excellent  precepts  of  moral  of  the  church.  We  prefer  judging  of  men  by 
and  religious  duty,  from  the  example  of  their  fruits,  and  depending  on  the  aid  of  Him, 
our  Lord  himself,  and  from  the  correspondent  who,  by  his  prophet,  hath  promised  to  be  '  for  a 
convictions  of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  we  are  spirit  of  judgment  to  him  that  sitteth  in  judg- 
confirmed  in  the  belief  tliat  wars  and  fightings  ment.'  Without  this,  there  is  a  danger  of  re- 
are,  in  their  origin  and  effects,  utterly  repugnant  ceiving  numbers  into  outward  communion,  with- 
to  the  gospel ;  which  still  breathes  peace  and  out  any  addition  to  that  spiritual  sheepfold, 
good-will  to  men.  We  also  are  clearly  of  the  whereof  our  blessed  Lord  declared  himself  to  be 
judgment,  that  if  the  benevolence  of  the  gospel  both  the  door  and  the  shepherd ;  that  is,  of  such 
were  generally  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  as  know  his  voice,  and  follow  him  in  the  paths 
would  effectually  prevent  them  from  oppressing,  of  obedience.' 

much  more  from  enslaving,  their  bretnren  (of  The  discipline  of  the  Society  is  thus  stated  in 

whatever  color  or  complex  on),  for  whom,  as  for  the  same  document : — 

themselves,  Christ  died;  and  would  even  influence  'The    purposes   which    our    discipline  hath 

their  conduct  in  their  treatment  of  the  brute  crea-  chielly  in  view,  are,  the  relief  of  the  poor, — the 

tion ;  which  would  no  lons^er  groan  the  victims  maintenance  of  good  order, — ^the  support  of  the 

of  their  avarice,  or  of  their  false  ideas  of  pleasure,  testimonies  which  we  believe  it  is  our  duty  to 
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bear  to  the  world, — and  the  help  and  recovery  of  ledge  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  priesb  btt 

such  as  are  overtaken  in  faults : — in  a  few  words,  solemnisation  of  marriage.    Those  who  inleadto 

the  promotion  of  piety  and  charity.    In  the  prao-  marry,  appear  together  and  propose  their  tQta> 

tice  of  discipline,  we  think  it  inaispensable  that  tion  to  the  monthly-meeting ;  ana,  if  not  aoodai 

the  order  recommended  by  Christ  himself  be  in-  by  their  parents  or  guardians^  produce  a  viiaa 

variably  observed  :  *  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  certificate  of  their  consent,  signed  in  the  piesesK 

against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  &ult  between  of  witnesses.    The  meeting  then  appoints  a  cob- 

thee  and  him  alone :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  mittee  to  enquire  whether  they  are  clear  of  ccbff 

hast  gained  thy  brother ;  but  if  he  will  not  hear  engagements  respecting  marriage ;  and  if  at  ^ 

thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that,  subsequent  meeting  no  objections  are  repoite:. 

in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  every  they  have  the  meeting's  consent  to  solemnise  tbsr 

word  may  be  established :  and,  if  he  shall  neglect  intended  marriage.    This  is  done  in  a  nul^ 

to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church.'  meeting  for  worship,  towards  the  close  wm»: 

'To  effect  the  salutary  purposes  of  discipline,  the  parties  stand  up,  and  solemnly  take  mk 
meetings  were  appointed  at  an  early  period  of  other  for  husband  and  wife.  A  oeztificate  of  tb 
the  society,  which,  from  the  times  of  their  being  proceedings  is  then  publicly  read,  and  signed  br 
held,  were  called  quarterly-meetings.  It  was  the  parties,  and  afterwards  by  the  relations  asii 
afterwards  found  expedient  to  divide  the  dis-  others  as  wimesses.  Of  such  marriages  tk 
tricts  of  those  meetings,  and  to  meet  more  fre-  monthly-meeting  keeps  a  record  ;  as  also  of  tie 
quently ;  from  whence  arose  monthly-meetings,  births  and  burials  of  its  members.  A  ceftifica^ 
subordinate  to  those  held  quarterly.  At  length,  of  the  date,  of  the  name  of  the  inlant,  and  of  its 
in  1669,  a  yearly- meeting  was  established,  to  parents,  signed  by  those  present  at  the  birth,  if 
superintend,  assist,  and  provide  rules  for  the  the  subject  of  one  of  these  last-mentioned  re- 
whole  :  previously  to  which,  general  meetings  cords ;  and  an  order  for  the  interment,  counter* 
had  been  occasionally  held.  signed  by  the  grave-maker,  of  the  other.    Tbc 

<A  monthly-meeting  is  usually  composed  of  naming  of  children  is  without  ceremony.  Boriah 
several  particular  conorregations,  situated  within  are  also  conducted  in  a  simple  manner.  Tbe 
a  convenient  distance  from  each  other.  Itsbusi-  body,  followed  by  the  relations  and  friends,  a 
ness  is  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  sometimes,  previously  to  interment,  carried  to  a 
and  for  the  education  of  their  offspring ;  to  judge  meeting ;  and  at  the  grave  a  pause  is  geneiallj 
of  the  sincerity  and  fitness  of  persons  appearing  made ;  on  both  which  occasions  it  frequently  oc- 
to  be  convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  curs  that  one  or  more  friends  present  have  some- 
society,  and  desiring  to  be  admitted  into  mem-  what  to  express  for  the  edification  of  those  who 
bership ;  to  excite  due  attention  to  the  discharge  attend ;  but  no  religious  rite  is  considered  8S  as 
of  religious  and  moral  duty ;  and  to  deal  with  essential  part  of  burial. 

disorderly  members.  Monthly-meetings  also  '  Several  monthly-meetings  compose  a  qaar- 
grant,  to  such  of  their  members  as  remove  into  terly-meeting.  At  the  quarterly-meeting  are  pro- 
other  monthly-meetings,  certificates  of  their  mem-  duced  written  answers  from  the  monthly-meetings, 
bership  and  conduct;  without  which  they  cannot  to  certain  queries  respecting  the  conduct  of  their 
gain  membership  in  such  meetings.  Each  members,  and  the  meeting's  care  over  them.  The 
monthly-meeting  is  required  to  ap4K>int  certain  accounts  thus  received  are  digested  into  od^ 
persons,  under  the  name  of  overseers,  who  are  to  which  is  sent  also,  in  the  form  of  answeis  to 
take  care  that  the  rules  of  our  discipline  be  put  queries,  by  representatives  to  the  yearly-meebsg. 
in  practice;  and  when  any  case  of  complaint.  Appeals  from  the  judgment  of  monthly-meeting 
ur  ctisorderly  conduct,  comes  to  their  knowledge,  are  brought  to  the  quarterly-meetings;  whose 
to  see  that  private  admonition,  agreeably  to  the  business  also  it  is  to  assist  in  any  difficult  case, 
<rospel  rule  before  mentioned,  be  given,  pre-  or  where  remissness  appears  in  the  care  of  tbe 
viously  to  its  being  laid  before  the  monthly-  monthly-meetings  over  the  individuals  vrho  con- 
meeting.     When   a  case   is  introduced  to  the  pose  them. 

monthly-meeting,  it  is  usual  for  a  small  com-       The  yearly-meeting  has  the  general  supeno' 

mittee  to  be  appointed  to  visit  the  offender,  in  tendence  of  the  society  in  the  country  in  wbidi 

order  to  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  his  error,  it  is  established ;  and  therefore,  as  the  accomts 

and   induce  him  to  forsake  and  condemn  it.  which  it  receives  discover  the  state  of  ioferior 

Time  is  allowed  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  this  la-  meetings,  as  particular  exigencies  require,  or» 

bor  of  love,  and,  if  needful,  the  visit  is  repeated,  the  meeting  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  dutjr^it 

If  the  endeavours  prove  successful,  the  person  is  gives  forth  its  advice,  makes  such  regulations  as 

by  minute  declared  to  have  made  satisfaction  for  appear  to  be  requisite,  or  excites  to  the  observaooe 

the  offence ;  if  not,  he  is  disowned  as  a  member  of  those  already  made ;  and  sometimes  appoint 

of  the  society.    In  disputes  between  individuals,  committees    to    visit   those   quarterly-^neetiiigs 

it  has  long  been  the  decided  judgment  of  the.  so-  which  appear  to  be  in  need  of  immediate  adrice 

ciety,  that  its  members  should  not  sue  each  other  Appeals  ttom  the  judgment  of  quarterly-mertofl 

at  law.    It  therefore  enjoins  all  to  end  their  dif-  are  here  finally  determined ;  and  a  brotherly  co^ 

ferences  by  speedy  and  impartial  arbitration,  respondence,  by  epistles,  is  maintained  with  other 

as^reeably  to  rules  laid  down.     If  any  refuse  to  yearly-meetings.  There  are  nine  yearly  meetings, 

adopt  this  mode,  or,  having  adopted  it,  to  submit  viz.  1.  London,  to  which  come  representstivcs 

to  the  award,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  yearly-  from  Ireland ;  2.  New-England ;  3.  New-Yoi^; 

meeting  that  such  be  disowned.    To  monthly-  4.  Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey;  5.  Marylaa^* 

meetings  also  belong  the  allowing  of  marriages;  6.  Virginia;   7.  The  Carolinas  and  Ge(Xg>^> 

for  our  society  hath  always  scrupled  to  acknow-  8.  Ohio ;  9.  Indiana. 
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*  In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  add  that,  as  we  sufferings ;  a  name  arising  from  its  original  pur- 
l>e1teye  women  may  be  rightly  called  to  the  work  pose,  and  which  is  not  yet  become  entirely  odso- 
of  the  ministry,  we  also  think  that  to  them  be-  lete.  The  yearly-meeting  has  intrusted  the 
longs  a  share  in  the  support  of  our  Christian  meeting  for  sufferings  with  the  care  of  printing 
discipline ;  and  that  some  parts  of  it,  wherein  and  distributing  books,  and  with  the  manage- 
their  own  sex  b  concerned,  devolve  on  them  with  ment  of  its  stock ;  and,  considered  as  a  standing 
|)cculiar  propriety.  Accordingly  they  have  committee  of  the  yearly-meeting,  it  bath  a  gene- 
iiionthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly-meetings  of  their  ral  care  of  whatever  may  arise,  during  the  inter- 
own  sex,  held  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  vals  of  that  meeting,  affecting  tiie  society,  and  re- 
mcn ;  but  separately,  and  without  the  power  of  quiring  immediate  attention  :  particularly  of 
making  rules :  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  those  circumstances  which  may  occasion  an  ap- 
il'iring  the  persecutions,  which  formerly  oc-  plication  to  government.  The  stock  here  men- 
casioncd  the  imprisonment  of  so  many  of  the  tioned  is  an  occasional  voluntary  contribution, 
men,  the  care  of  the  poor  often  fell  on  the  women,  expended  in  printing  books, — salary  of  a  clerk 
auid  was  by  them  satisfactorily  administered.  for  keeping  records, — the  passage  of  ministers 

*  In  order  that  those  who  are  in  the  situation  who  visit  their  brethren  beyond  sea, — and  some 
of  ministers  may  have  the  tender  sympathy  and  small  incidental  charges :  but  not,  as  has  been 
counsel  of  those  of  either  sex,  who,  by  their  ex-  falsely  supposed,  the  reimbursement  of  those  who 
pcrience  in  the  work  of  religion,  are  qualified  for  suffer  distraint  for  tithes  and  other  demands  with 
that  service,  the  monthly-meetings  are  advised  to  which  they  scrapie  to  comply. 

select  such,  under  the  denomination  of  elders.  '  There  is  not  in  any  of  the  meetings  which 
Tliesc,  and  ministers  approved  by  their  monthly-  have  been  mentioned,  any  president,  as  we  be- 
xncctings,  have  meetings  peculiar  to  themselves,  lieve  that  divine  Wisdom  alone  ought  to  preside; 
called  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders;  in  nor  hath  any  member  a  right  to  claim  pre- 
'which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  exciting  eminence  over  the  rest.  The  office  of  clerk,  with 
each  other  to  a  discharge  of  their  several  duties,  a  few  exceptions,  is  undertaken  voluntarily  by 
and  of  extending  advice  to  those  who  may  ap-  some  member ;  as  is  also  the  keeping  of  the 
pear  to  Im  weak,  without  any  needless  exposure,  records.  Where  these  are  very  voluminous,  and 
Such  meetings  are  generally  held  in  the  compass  require  a  house  for  their  deposit  (as  is  the  case  in 
of  each  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly-meeting.  London,  where  the  general  records  of  the  society 
They  are  conducted  by  rules  prescribed  by  the  in  Great  Britain  are  kept),  a  clerk  is  hired  to 
yearly-meeting,  and  have  no  authority  to  make  have  the  care  of  them ;  but  except  a  few  clerks 
any  alteration  or  addition  to  them.  The  mem-  of  this  kind,  and  persons  who  have  the  care  of 
bers  of  them  unite  with  their  brethren  in  the  meeting-houses,  none  receive  any  stipend  or 
meetings  for  discipline,  and  are  equally  account-  gratuity  for  their  services  in  our  religious  so- 
able  to  the  latter  tor  their  conduct.  ciety.' 

'  It  is  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind  in  London,  The  Friends  trace  the  ori^n  and  history  of 
called  the  second-day's  morning-meeting,  that  the  their  society  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
revisal  of  manuscripts  concerning  our  principles,  century,  when,  as  they  state,  many  pious  persons 
previously  to  publication,  is  intrusted  by  the  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  settlement  of  the 
yearly-meeting  held  in  London ;  and  also  the  church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
granting,  in  the  intervals  of  the  yearly-meeting,  beth ;  and,  though  various  societies  of  dissenters 
of  certificates  of  approbation  to  such  ministers  as  had  arisen,  they  seem  to  have  stopped  short  in 
are  concerned  to  travel  in  the  work  of  the  minis-  their  progress  towards  a  complete  reformation, 
try  in  foreign  parts ;  in  addition  to  those  granted  Hence,  they  say,  some  of '  their  most  enlightened 
by  their  monthly  and  qoarteriy-meetings.  When  members  lamented  the  want  of  something  more 
a  visit  of  this  kind  doth  not  extend  beyond  instructive  and  consolatory  to  the  soul,'  until. 
Great  Britain,  a  certificate  from  the  monthly-  finding  the  insufficiency  of  them  all,  they  with- 
meeting  of  which  the  minister  is  a  member  u  drew  from  the  communion  of  every  visible 
sufficient ;  if  to  Ireland,  the  concurrence  of  the  church. 

quarterly-meeting  is  also  required.    Regulations        '  These  people  were  at  first  hidden  horn  each 

of  similar   tendency    obtain  in  other  yearly-  other,  and  each  probably  conceived  his  own 

meetings.  heart  to  be  the  single  repository  of  a  discovery 

'The  yearly-meeting  of  London,  in  the  year  so  important ;  but  it  did  not  consist  with  divine 

1675,  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  that  goodness,  that  the  candle  thus  lighted  should 

city,  for  tne  purpose  of  advising  and  assisting  in  alwavs  remain  under  the  bed,  or  the  bushel, 

cases  of  suffering  for  conscience  sake,  which  hath  Our  honorable  elder  George  Fox,   who   had 

continued  with  great  use  to  the  society  to  this  signally  experienced  the  afflicting  dispensations 

iay.    It  is  composed  of  friends  under  the  name  which  we  have  described,  and  had  also  been 

of  correspondents,  chosen  by  the  several  quarterly-  quickened  by  the  immediate  touches  of  divine 

meetings,  and  who  reside  in  or  near  the  city,  love,  could  not  satisfy  his  apprehensions  of  duty 

The  same  meetings  also  appoint  members  of  to  God,  without  bearing  public  testimony  against 

their  own  in  the  country  as  correspondents,  who  the  common  modes  of  worship,  and  directing  the 

are  to  join  their  brethren  in  London  on  emer-  people  where  to  find  the  like  consolation  and  in- 

gency.    TYie  names  of  all  these  correspondents,  s^miction.   As  he  travelled  in  this  service,  he  met 

previously  to  their  being  recorded,  are  submitted  with  divers  of  those  seeking  persons  who  had 

to  the  approbation  of  the  yearly-meeting.    Such  been  exercised  in  a  similar  manner ;  these  readily 

men  as  are  approved  ministers  are  also  members  received  his  testimony ;  several  of  them  also  b^- 

•f  this  meetmg,  which  is  called  the  meeting  for  came  preachers  of  the  same  doctrine;  multitudes 
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were  convinced  of  the  reality  of  this  inward  2000  individuals  bad  snfiered 

manifestation ;  and  many  meetings  were  settled.'  Quakers,  and  164'  Friends  offered  themaekau 

Lawsy  made  either  in  the  times  of  popery,  tnis  time  by  name  to  the  govemmenl  to  be  is- 

or  since  the  Reformation,  against  non-confor-  prisoned  in  the  place  of  an  equal  nuinbei,  liit 

mists,  served  as  the  means  of  gratifying  the  jea-  were,  as  they  conceived,  in  danger  of  death  te 

lousy  of  the  priests,  and  the  intolerance  of  the  the  confinement. 

magistrates,  against  our  first  Friends.    Indeed,        In  1665,  120  quakers  were  in  Newgate,  sa^ 

at  the  time  Friends  first  attracted  public  notice,  tenced  to  transportation,  under  an  act  receaij 

legal  pretences  were  not  always  thought  neces-  made  '  to  prevent  and  suppress  seditioiis  0%- 

sary  to  justify  the  abuse  which  they  suffered.    It  ventides.'    The  masters  of  ships   generally  i^ 

was  during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  when  fusing  to  carry  them,  an  embargo  was  laid,  ^ 

opposition  to  a  national  ministry,  which  was  sup-  it  was  made  a  condition  of  sailing  to  the  >^e£ 

posed  to  be  peculiarly  reformed,  was  deemed  an  Indies,  that  some    quakers    should    be  tak^ 

offence  of  no  small  import.    Much  personal  thither  by  every  vessel.    A  mercenary  wrcicb 

abuse  was  accordingly  bestowed ;  imprisonment  being  at    length  found    for    the     service,  tb 

was  common,  and  corporal  punishment  frequent,  quakers,  unwUling  to  be  active   in  tiieii  ovu 

Imprisonment  was  often  rendered  more  severe  banishment,  refused  to  walk  on  board,  as  die 

and  disgusting  by  the  cruelty  of  particular  magis-  also  the  seamen  to  hoist  them  in.     By  the  help 

trates,  and  from  the  numbers  which  were  con-  of  soldiers  irom  the  Tower,   fifty-five    of  tb^a 

fined  together;  and  stripes,  under  pretence  of  were  at  length  shipped.    But  the   master  w^ 

vagrancy,  were  inflicted  without  regard  to  sex,  now  in  prison  for  debt ;  and  the  ship  alter  seres 

and  on  persons  of  unimpeached  character,  and  of  months'  detention  quitting  the  coast  ^was  imi&e- 

good  circumstances  in  the  world.  diately  taken  by  a  Dutchman,  and  twenty-^-b: 

Cromwell,  though  he  did  not  employ  his  au-  of  the  prisoners  (the  remainder  having  died  d 

thority  to  put  a  stop  to  persecution,  gave  several  the  plague)  were  liberated  in  Holland  and  saa 

friends  access  to  him :  persecution  however  con-  home.    Other  parties  of  quakers  were  set  ob 

tinned ;  but  when  Charles  II.,  on  the  prospect  shore  again  from  different  vessels,  so  that  the 

of  his  restoration,  issued  from  Breda,  amongst  number  which  actually  reached  the  West  India 

other  things,  his  declaration  for  liber^  of  con-  was  small. 

science,  it  might  well  have  been  expected  that        James  II.  it  is  well  known,  to  £&vor  the  Catinv 

Friends  would  be  permitted  to  exercise  their  re-  lies,  suspended  the  operation  of  the  peoal  lair> 

ligion  without  molestation.     Yet,  during  this  against  all  dissenters.    Our  Friends  had   tbeLi 

reign,  they  not  only  were  harassed  with  the  oath  share  in  the  benefit  arising  from  this  measure; 

of  allegiance,  which,  in  common  with  all  oaths,  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  William  aDC 

they  scrupled  to  take,  and  by  which  they  often  Mary,  that  they  obtained  some  degree  of  legal 

incurred  tedious  imprisonment,  and  not  unfre-  protection.    Besides  their  disuse  of  the  national 

quently  premunire;  but  new  laws  (16  Car.  II.  tbrms  of  worship,  their  refiising  to  swear  and  to 

cap.  4. ;  22  Car.  II.  cap.  1. ;  also  13  &  14  Car.  pay  tithes  had  been  among  the  principal  canses 

II.  cap.  1)  were  made,  oy  which  even  their  meet-  of  their  sufferings.    In  the  reign  of  king  Wil- 

ings  for  worship  subjected  them  to  punishment,  liam  an  act  was  made,  which,  with  a  few  ex<£p- 

Stjll  the  monarch,  when  he  acted  independ-  tions,  allowed  to  their  affirmation  the  legal  force 
ently  of  the  parliament,  was  the  means  of  of  an  oath ;  and  provided  a  less  oppressive  modf 
affording  relief  in  the  most  sanguinary  persecu-  of  recovering  tithes,  under  a  stated  amoanL 
tion  which  the  Friends  ever  experienced,  i.  e.  These  provisions  were  made  perpetaal  in  tlw 
that  in  New-England,  where  it  was  made  penal  reign  of  George  I.,  and  thus  Friends,  who  re- 
fer a  Friend  even  to  reside.  ceived  the  advantage  of  the  act  of  toleration,  is 

The  first  Friends  who  arrived  at  Boston  were  common  with  other  dissenters,  have  been  in  i 

women.    These  were  imprisoned,  and  otherwise  great  measure  relieved  from  persecution, 
cruelly  treated.    The  date  of  this  transaction  is        In    Ireland    also    the    Friends    propagated 

1656.    The  following  year  the  scourge  was  em-  their  principles,  settled  meetings,  sofferea  penc- 

ployed,  and  a  woman  is  also  recorded  to  have  cution  and  were  at  length  relieved  by  law. 
been  the  first  who  suffered  stripes.    She  was        They  regard  their  persecutions  as   still  not 

the    wife    of  a    tradesman    in    London,    and  wholly  removed,  as  they  are  yet  liable  to  suffer  in 

had  made  a  voyage  to  Boston,  to  warn  the  the  exchequer,  and  the  ecclesiastical  court,  under 

people  against  persecution.    Great  numbers  un-  distraint  ror  tithes,  militia  dues,  &c. :  bat  this 

derwent  this  punishment ;  but  stripes  proving  must  be  understood  only  with  respect  to  Great 

insufficient  to  deter  our  Friends  from  the  exer-  Britain  and  Ireland ;  for  in  America  the  people 

cise   of  their  religious  duty,  in  going  to  such  at  present  are  not  bound  to  support  a  national 

places,  and  performing  such  services,  as  they  be-  ministry;  nor,  when  this  was  in  some  parts  tbe 

lieved  to  be  required  by  the  divine  will ;  it  was  case,  were  methods  of  enforcing  payment  em' 

next  attempted  to  discourage  them  by  a  law  for  ployed,  so  tedious  and  so  severe,  they  say,  15 

cutting  off  their  ears.    This  was  executed  in  those  which  have  been  sometimes  resorted  to  io 

vain;  and  accordingly  the   intolerance  of  the  England. 

persons  in  power  produced  another,  which  sub-        It  is  due  to  them  to  add,  that  the  Friends  are 

jected  Friends  to  banishment  on  pain  of  death,  generally  allowed  to  excel  in  their  morals,  their 

Their  constancy,  however,  was  not  thus  to  be  prudence,  and  industry,  and  the  branches  d 

shaken,  and  four  Friends,  amongst  whom  also  education  which  they  cultivate.    The  childres 

was  a  woman,  were  hanged  at  Boston.  of  their  poor  commonly  obtain  a  plain  bnt  solid 

In    1659    they  stated    to    parliament   that  education,  by  means  of  which  they  rise  generally 
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iu  civil  society.    They  have  several  excellent  character  and  productions,  as  is  the  whole  of  thia 

establishments  for  this  purpose :  the  principal  of  province  in  its  general  features  and  appearance^ 

'wrhichy  situated  at  Ackworth  in  Yorkshire,  con-  to  those  of  the  preceding  one.    But  here  is  a 

tains,   300  children,  of  both  sexes,  and  was  strong  breed  of  norses,  of  which  it  is  reckoned 

founded  in  1778,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Fother-  that  an  annual  export  of  3000  takes  place  to 

gill.     But  they  have  few  accomplished  men  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  homed 

the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  science :  cattle  are  likewise  exported,  together  with  com, 

of  late  years,  however,  many  of  them  have  cul-  butter,  and  cheese.    The  manufactures  are  in- 

tivated  natural  philosophy  with  success.    In  its  considerable.     The    inhabitants   are  generally 

earlier  history,  the  society,  including  many  men  of  Calvinists,  but  in  part  Catholics  and  Baptists, 

regular  scholastic  education,  who  had  joined  it  Embden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ems,  is  the 

on  principle,  had  of  course  the  advantage,  in  chief  and  almost  only  searport.  Along  the  coast 

foint  of  theological  knowledge,  over  the  modem  a  succession  of  small  islands  extends  from  east 

riends.  to  west. 

We  must  record,  in  conclusion,  their  noble  and  This  principality,  once  govemed  by  its  own 

persevering  efforts  in  modem  times,  for  the  ao-  counts,  became  in  1744,  on  their  ancient  line  be- 

complishment  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  coming  extinct,  a  subject  of  dispute  between 

to  which  they  materially  contributed ;  and  their  Prussia  and  Hanover :  in  which  the  former  pre- 

steady  support  of  the  Bible  Society  throughout  vailed ;    and  Prussia  held  the  province  until 

the  country.  ejected  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  when  it  was  first 

FRIESLAND  is  a  name  which,  in  the  ancient  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  and  after* 

geography  of  Europe,  comprehended  all  the  wards  to  the  French  empire.     Regained  by 

country  extending  northwsura  from  the  Scheldt  Prussia  in  the  peace  of  1814,  it  was  soon  after 

to  the  Weser,  including  not  only  the  seven  ceded  to  Hanover;  and  its  states  now  form  part 

united  provinces,  but  a  part  of  Gennany.    The  of  the  Hanoverian  diet.  Aurich  is  the  chief  town 

Zuyder  Zee  divided  it  into  West  and  East  next  to  Embden. 

Friesland.    At  present  this  name  is  confined  to  Fries  land  is  also  the  name  of  a  flat  tract  of 

two  portions  of  this  tract,  viz.  a  Dutch  province  land  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswiclc'  and  peninsula  of 

situated  to  the  west  of  Groningen,  and  a  German  South  Jutland,  on  the  German  Ocean, 

principality,  or  maritime  district,  lying  eastward  FRIEZE,  n.  j.     ")     Fr.  drop  de  fr'ue.    A 

of  Groningen.                                      ,    .       .  Friezed,  oA".        >  coarse  warm  cloth,  made 

Dutch  Friesland  has  for  its  boundaries  the  FRiEZE'LiKE,fl(i>.  >  perhaps  first  in  Friesland. 

Zuyder  Zee  on  the  west,  and  the  German  Ocean  Shagged,  or  napped,  after  the  &shion  of  this 

on  the  north;  and  contains  about  1200  square  kind  of  cloth.    Resembling  it. 

miles,  and  176,500  inhabitants.    Its  general  ap-  .-  ,j  ^,         . . 

pearance  is  that  of  all  the  Netherlands :  secured  ^^^^  Ui  a  pet  of  tempe7»ee  t^  oq  pulMi, 

against  the  sea  by  large  old  dikes,  which  were  D^nk  the  clear  streamriind  nothing  wear  but /rAw, 

considerably  improved  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  xhe  All-giver  would  be  ontbanked.               MiUm. 

and  enduing  land  much  fitter  for  pasture  than  xhe  eaptive  Germans  of  gigantic  liie, 

tillage.  The  chief  exports  are  butter  and  cheese.  Are  ranked  in  order,  and  are  clad  in^WcM. 

On  the  higher  grounds  wheat  and  oats  are  pro-  JDrydm, 

duced ;    and   peas   are  extensively   cultivated.  He  eoald  no  more  live  withoat  bis  friexe  coat  than 

Turf  is  dug  in  several  parts  for  fuel ;  but  it  is  of  without  bit  skin.                        AddkonU  GvatHoH, 

inferior  quality.     In  the  south-east  are  extensive  i  have  teen  the  figure  of  Thalia,  the  comick  mute, 

heaths  and  woods  ;   and  in   the   south-west  a  sometimei  with  an  entire  headpiece  and  a  little  frieue- 

number  of  small  lakes.    The  chief  manufacture  hke  tower,  running  round  the  edget  of  the  £Me,  and 

is  sailcloth  and  linen,  also  the  coarse  woollen  sometimei  with  a  mask  for  the  face  only. 

'  cloth  called  from  this  province  frieze.  /<^  <m  IteJ^, 

The  province  is  divided  into  the  three  districts  See  how  the  double  nation  Hec, 

of  Leeuwarden,  Sneek,  and  Heerenveen ;  Leen-  Like  a  rieb  coat  with  tkiru  of  frieae; 

warden  being  the  capital.  It  is  throughout  inter-  Ai  if  a  man,  in  making  poaiet, 

sected  with  canals,  which  mostly  run  east  and  ®^^<*  ^^^^  *'**»^~  "P  ^^  «»*»•    *"^- 

west,  coimecting  Hariingen,  Francker,  Leeuwar-  Frieze,  >     In  architecture,  is  a  large  flat 

den,  and  Dokkum,   the   chief  towns  of  the  Frx^e.    ]  member  which  separates  the  archi- 

province.     The  Frieslanders  are  much  attached  trave  from  the  cornice ;  of  which  there  are  as 

to  fishing  in  general,  and  many  are  engag^  in  niany  kinds  as  orders  of  columns, 

the  Greenland  trade.    They  are  prmcipally  Cal-  j  ^^                ^             ^,^^  ^ 

vinists ;  part  of  them,  however,  are  Baptists  and  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^,,  ^^^ 

Catholics.     Their  chief  peculiarity  is  the  preser-  The  cbapten  alabaster,  ihefrgmi  cbritiall, 

vation   of  their  ancient  dialect,  which  diners  The  double  front  of  a  triumphiall  arke : 

considerably  from  the  Dutch,  and  much  resem-  On  each  tide  purtmid  was  a  Victorie, 

bles  the  English.  Clad  like  a  nymph,  tbat  wings  of  Silver  weaiw^ 

East  or  German  Friesland  borders  on  West-  And  in  triumphant  cbayre  was  sec  on  hie, 

phalia,  and  is  separated  from  the  Dutch  province  The  auncient  glory  of  the  Romaine  peares. 

by  Groningen :  on  the  south  it  baa  the  princi-  Spmaer.  Fumnm  of  Btl%. 

pality  of  Munster.     Its  extent  is  computed  at  No  jutting /n«r#, 

1155  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  120,000.  Buttrice,  nopcoigne  'vantage,  but  this  bird 

The  atmosphere  is  in  general  foggy,  but  not  un-  Hath  made  his  pendant-bed,  and  procreant  ecadle. 
hsalthy ;  the  soil  good,  and  very  similar  in  its 
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Nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  ox  fnene  with  boesy  aculptaret  graven  ; 
The  roof  was  fretted  gold.  Milton't  Paradise  Lott, 
Polydore  designed  admirably  well,  as  to  the  practi- 
«al  part,  having  a  particular  genius  ftnfrienet, 

Drpdm'i  Dufrcmojf. 

FRIG'AT,  or  \     Fr.  frigate  ;  Ital.  fregata, 

FRiG'ATEyfi.  s.  5  A  small  ship.     Ships  under 

fifty  guns  are  generally  termed  frigates.    Used 

by  Spenser  to  designate  a  diminutive  vessel  in 

the  water. 

Behold  the  water  work  and  play 
About  her  Uvfltfrigai,  therein  making  way. 

Faerie  Queeiu, 
The  treasure  they  sought  for  was,  in  tbeir  view, 
embezxled  in  certain  yn^oli.  Rale^h't  ApiUogjf. 

On  high-raised  decks  the  haughty  Belgians  ride. 
Beneath  whoM  shades  our  humble  /rigaU  go. 

Dryden. 
Frigates  are  usually  of  two  decks  light 
built,  designed  for  swift  sailing.  When  smaller, 
with  but  one  deck,  they  are  called  light  frigates. 
Those  mounting  from  twenty  to  forty-four  guns 
are  esteemed  excellent  cruisers.  The  name  was 
formerly  known  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
applied  to  a  long*  kind  of  vessel  navigated  in 
that  sea  with  sails  and  oars.  The  English  were 
the  first  who  appeared  on  the  ocean  with  these 
ships,  equipped  for  war  as  well  as  for  commerce. 
Frigate-Built,  denotes  the  disposition  of  the 
decks  of  such  merchant  ships  as  have  a  descent 
of  four  or  five  steps  from  the  quarter  deck  and 
fore  castle  into  the  waist :  in  contradistinction  to 
those  whose  decks  are  on  a  continued  line  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  ship,  which  are  called  galley- 
built. 

FRIGATOON,  a  Venetian  vessel  commonly 
used  in  the  Adriatic,  built  with  a  square  stem, 
and  without  any  fore-mast;*  having  only  a  main 
mast,  mizen  mast,  and  a  bow  sprit. 

FRIGEFACTION,  n.  i.  Lat.  frigiu  and 
facio.    The  act  of  making  cold. 

FRIGHl,'t;.a.&n.f.  n     Sax.  piuyptan ; Teut. 
Frigbt'en,  v.  a.        ffurcht,    fear ;    Danish 
FaiGHr FD  L,  adj.        ^fiyS^ » inaplying astate 
FaiGHi'ruLLY,  adv,   I  of  fear.    To  terrify ;  to 
FRiGHfpuLNESs,n.«.  J  disturb  with  fear;   to 
shock  with  fear ;  to  daunt ;  to  dismay.    This  was 
in  the  old  authors  more  frequently  wiitten  af- 
fright, as  it  is  always  found  in  the  Scripture. 
Fright  is  a  sudden  terror :  to  frighten  is  to  shock 
with  dread :  frightful,  fiill  of  what  causes  fright 
or  apprehension.    Johnson  says  it  is  a  cant  word 
among  women  for  any  thing  unpleasing. 
I  pray  you  that  ye  take  it  not  agrefe  : 
By  Ood  me  mette  I  was  in  swiche  mischefe. 
Right  now  that  yet  min  herte  is  sore  afrigkt. 

Chaucer.   The  Nonne*  Preestet  TaU, 
rho  when  that  villayn  he  aviyed,  which  late 
Affrighted  had  the  fairest  Florimell, 
Full  of  fierce  fury  and  indignant  hate 
To  him  he  turned,  and  with  rigor  fell 
Smote  him  so  rudely  on  the  pannikell 
That  to  the  chin  he  clefte  his  head  in  twaine. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Queene, 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy. 
Thy  school  dtLyn frightful,  desperate,  wild,  and  furious. 

Shakepeare. 
The  herds 
Were  6trongly  dam'rous  in  the  frighted  fields. 

Id,  Hen^  IV. 


And  I  ha'  been  choosing  oat  of  this  akaft 
From  charnel-houses,  that  were  fall* 
From  private  grots,  and  public  pits* 
And  frighted  a  sexton  out  of  his  wits.  Jm 

Such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  xhjt  frighted  deep. 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  routs. 
Confusion  was  confounded. 

Cherubic  watch,  and  of  a  sword  thm 
Wide-waving,  all  approach  far  off  to  frig^^ 
And  guard  all  passage  to  the  tree  of  life. 

This  will  make  a  prodigious  mass  of 
looks  fr^htfMy  te  the  imagination; 
great. 

Without  aid  you  durst  not  nndertsike 

ThiM  frightful  passage  o'er  the  Stygian  lake 
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Yon,  if  your  goodness  does  liot  plead  vxj 
May  think  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws. 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  BU^ht, 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  Kfright,  H^ 

The  mind  frightt  itself  with  any  thing  reileoted  « 
in  gross,  and  at  a  distance  :  tilings  thas  offered  to  tks 
mind,  carry  the  shew  of  nothing  bat  difficol^. 


The  rugged  bear's,  or  spotted  lynx's  brood* 
Frighten  the  valleys  and  infest  the  wood.     JP 
Then  to  her  glass  ;  end  Betty,  F**^y » 
Don't  I  look frightfitUy  to-day?  Smfi. 

Whence  glaring  oft  with  many  a  broadened  orb, 
Rb  frighti  the  nations.  Thomaom'e  Amtwuk. 

His  sense,  he  dare  not  trust  (nor  eyes,  nor  ears) ; 
And,  when  no  other  cause  otfnght  appears. 
Himself  he  much  suspects,  and  fears  his  catisele* 
fears. .  Fletcher's  Pmrpte  idsai. 

Fright,  or  terror.    See  Fear.      Sudden  feai 
is  frequently   productive    of    ^enr    remarkahk 
eflfects  upon  the  human  system.    Of   this  maoj 
instances  occur  in  medical  writings.     In  geneial 
the  effects  of  terror  are  a  contraction   of  the 
small  vessels  and  a  repulsion  of  the  blood  in  tke 
large  and  internal  ones:  hence  proceed  gteneral 
oppression,  trembling,  and  irregularity  in  the 
motions  of  the  heart;  while  the  lunga  are  also 
overcharged  with  blood.    Frights  often  occasion 
incurable  diseases,  as  epilepsy,  stupor,  madness 
&c.      We  have  also  accounts  of  persons  abso- 
lutely killed  by  terror,  when  in  perfect  health  it 
the  time  of  receiving  the  shock.     PersoosL  or- 
dered to  be  led  to  execution,  bat  with   private 
orders  to  be  reprieved  on  the  scaffold,  have  ex- 
pired at  the  block  without  a  wound.     Out  of 
many  instances  of  the  fatal  effects  of  fear,  the 
following  is  selected  as  one  of  the  most  singular: 
— George  Grochantiy,  a  Polander,  who  had  en- 
listed as  a  soldier  in  Oie  service  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  deserted  during  the  war.   A  small  party 
was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and,  when   he  les5f 
expected  it,  surprised  him  singing  and  dioiciiif 
among  a  company  of  peasants  in  an  inn.      This 
event  so  sudden,  and  so  dreadful  in  its   conse- 
quences, struck  him  in   such  a  manner,  that 
giving  a  loud  cry,  he  became  altogether  stupid 
and  insensible,  and  was  seized  without  the  least 
resistance.     They  carried  him  away  to  Glocaa, 
where  he  was  brought  before  the  council  of  war, 
and  received  sentence  as  a  deserter.  lie  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  and  disposed  of,  at  the  will  of 
those   about  him,    without    uttering    a    woid, 
or  giving  the  least  sign  that  he  knew  what  had 
happened  or  would  happen  to  him.      He  re- 
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vnained  immoveable  as  a  statue  wherever  he  was  gains  an  ascendancy  in  the  mind  it  becomes  an 
'placed,  and  was  wholly  passive  with  respect  to  insupportable  tyranny,  and  renders  life  a  burden. 
s=«U  that  was  done  to  him  or  about  him.    During  The  object  of  fear  is  evil;  and  to  be  exempt  from 
^1  the  time  that  he  was  in  custody,  he  neither  fear,  or  at  least  not  enslaved  to  it,  gives  dignity  to 
eaty  nor  drank,  nor  slept,  nor  had  any  evacua-  our  nature,  and  invigorates  all  our  Acuities.     Yet 
tioD.    Some  of  his  comrades  were  sent  to  see  there  are  evils  which  we  ought  to  fear.  Those  that 
Yiiat ;  after  that  he  was  visited  by  some  officers  arise  from  ourselves,  or  which  it  is  in  our  power 
of  his  corps,  and  by  some  *  priests ;  but  he  still  to  prevent,  it  would  be  madness  to  despise,  and 
<;ontinued  in  the  same  state,  without  discovering  auaacity  not  to  guard  against.      External  evils, 
ihe  least  signs  of  sensibility.    Promises,  entrea-  which  we  cannot  prevent,  or  could  not  avoid 
ties,  and  threatenings,  were  equally  ineffectual,  without  a  breach  of  duty,  it  is  manly  and  honor- 
It  was  at  first  suspected,  that  those  appearances  able   to  bear  with  fortitude.      Insensibility   to 
'vrere  feigned;  but  these  suspicions  gave  way,  when  danger  is  not  fortitude  any  more  than  th^  m- 
it  was  known  that  he  took  no  sustenance,  and  capacity  of  feeling  pain  can  be  called  patience ; 
^at  the  involuntary  (unctions  of  nature  were  in  and  to  expose  ourselves  unnecessarily  to  evil  is 
a   great  measure  suspended.     The  physicians  worse  than  folly,  and  very  blameable  presump- 
concluded  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  hopeless  tion. 

idiocy;  and  s^r  some  time  they  knocked  off  FRIGID,  a^^'.  ^  lAtfrigiduStfrigiditas. 
his  fetters,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  go  whither  Frioid'ity,  n. «.  fCold;  wanting  warmth. 
he  would.  He  received  his  liberty  with  the  Frig'idly,  oJv.  £  It  is  usually  applied  to  the 
same  insensibility  that  he  had  shown  upon  other        Frig'idness,  n.$,  j  human  mind,  body,  and 

occasions;  he  remained  fixed  and  immoveable ;  heart;  thus  it  is  dull,  without  fire  of  fancy,  or  in- 

fais  eyes  turned  wildly  here  and  there  without  tellectual  energy ;  impotent ;  destitute  of  animal 

taking  cognizance  of  any  object,  and  the  muscles  warmth ;  unaffectionate ;  not  easily  moved   to 

of  his  face  were  hWen  and  fixed  like  those  of  friendship  or  love. 

a  dead  body.     He  passed  nineteen  days  in  this        Driying  at  these  m  at  the  highest  elegancies,  which 
condition,  without  eating  or  any  evacuation,  and  are  but  ih»  frigiditiei  of  wit. 
died  on  the  twentieth  day.     He  had  been  some-  Broumt^t  Vtdgar  Emnm, 
times  heard  to  fetch  deep  sighs ;  and  once  he        The  boiling  blood  of  youth  hinders  that  serenity 
rushed  with  great  violence  on  a  soldier,  who  had  ^hich  is  necessary  to  severe  intenseness;  and  the 
a  mug  of  liquor  in  his  hand,  forced  the  mug  /«H<^of  decrepit  age  is  as  much  iu  enemy,  by  rea- 
from   him,    and   having   drunk  the  liquor  with  -on  of  its  dulling  moUture.  Glam>Uk »  Seepm. 
creat  eatremess  let  the  mutr  dron  to  the  irround                      tomd  sone  the  heat  would  have  been  in- 
vT*  r  •  5*    u        u        1             *   ^-.           -^.11     '  tolenible,  and  in  the /ngwl  xones  the  cold  would  have 
Yet  fnghte  have  been  known  to  cure,  as  well  as  ^         ^  ^  animaUand  vegetables. 
to  cause  diseases.      Mr.  Boyle  mentions  agues,             '                     Chegn^9  PkaUKphic  PrmeipUs.   • 
gout,  and  sciatica  thus  cured.      Among  the  lu-         Of  the  two  extremes,  one  would  sooner  pardon 
dicrous  effects  of  fear,  the  following  instance,  phmnzy  liuA  frigidity.  Pope, 
quoted  from  a  French  author,  shows  upon  what               If  justice  Philip's  costive  head 
slight  occasions  this  passion  may  be  sometimes           SomeyH^  Aymes  disburses, 
excited  in  a  very  high  degree.      When  Charles               They  shall  like  Persian  ules  be  reaa, 
Gustavus  was  besieging  Prague,  a  boor  of  most           And  glad  both  babes  and  nurses.             Swifi, 
extraordinary  visage  desired  admittance  to  his        Frigid  Zone.    See  Zone. 
tent;  and,  being  allowed  entrance,  offered,  by       FRIGORIF'IC,  adj.    Of  the  same  derivation, 
way  of  amusing  the  king,  to  devour  a  whole  hog  ^^^^  signifies  causing  cold, 
of  100  cwt.  in  his  presence.     The  old  general,        Frtgorijkk  atoms  or  particles  mean  those  nitrous 
Konigsmark,  who  stood  by  the  king's  side,  and  "H-^hich  float  in  the  air  in  cold  weather,  and  occ-- 
who,  soldier  as  he  was,  had  not  got  rid  of  the  •'*"  f««nng.                                            «««~y- 
prejudices  of  his  childhood,  hinted  to  his  royal        FRILAZIN,  a  class  or  rank  of  people  among 
master  that  the  peasant  ought  to  be  burnt  as  a  the  Anglo-Saxons,  consisting  of  those  who  had 
sorcerer.    <  Sir,  said  the  fellow,  irritated  at  the  been  slaves,  but  had  obtained  their  liberty,  either 
remark,  *  if  your  majesty  will  but  make  that  old  by  purchase  or  otherwise.    Though  these  were 
gentleman  take  off  his  sword  and  his  spurs,  I  will  in  reality  freemen,  they  were  not  considered  as 
eat  him  immediately  before  I  begin  the  hog.'  of  the  same  rank  and  dignity  with  those  who  had 
Konigsmark  (who  had,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  been  born  free,  but  were  still  in  i  more  depen- 
Swedes,  performed  wonders  against  the  Austrians,  dent  condition,  either  on  their  former  masters  oi 
and  who  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  bravest  on  some  new  patrons.      This  custom  the  Anglo- 
men,  of  the  age)  could  not  stand  this  proposal,  Saxons  seem  to  have  derived  from  their  ancestors 
especially  as  it  was  accompanied   by  a  most  in  Germany,  among  whom  those  who  had  been 
hideous    and  preternatural    expansion  of   the  made  free  did  not  differ  much  in  point  of  dignity 
frightful  peasant's    jaws.    Without   uttering  a  or  importance  from  those  who  continued  in  ser- 
word,  the  veteran  suddenly  turned  round,  ran  vitude.   This  distinction,  between  those  who  had 
out  of  the  court,  and  thought  not  himself  safe  been  bom  free  and  those  who  enjoy  freedom  by 
until  he  had  arrived  at  his  quarters;  where  he  descent  from  a  long  race  of  freemen,  still  pn^vails 
remained   above  twenty-four   hours  locked  up  in  many  parts  of  Germany ;  and  particularly  in 
securely,  before  he  had  got  rid  of  the  panic  the  original  seats  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Many  of 
ivhich  had  so  severely  affected  him.    The  inge-  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities  in  England,  in 
flious  Dr.  Beattie  observes,  in  his  Elements  of  that  period,  seem  to  have  been  of  this  class  of 
Moral  Science,  that  fear  should  not  rise  higher  men,  who  were  in  a  kind  of  middle  state  between 
than  to  make  us  attentive  and  cautious;  when  it  slaves  and  freemen. 
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FRILL,  V.  n.    Fr.  frilleux.     To  quake    or    finches  are  genexally  allowed  to  be  lite . 

shiTer  with  cold.  Used  of  a  hawk;  as 'the  hawk  Ibi   length  and  variety  of  song,   ending  v± 
fnWsJ  soTenl  very  fine  notes.    They    are    baidy,  si 

FRINGE,  ii.«.&v.a.  Vr /range :  lia\,franffia  :  will  live  almost  upon  any  seeds. 
Belg./ran^«yOf  Goth,  rem,  miM;  whence  rand,        F.    Canaria,  the  Canary  birdy  has  a  «^ji . 

the  border  of  a  shoe.     Ornamental  appendages  body  and  bill,  with  the  prime  feathers  of  toe  v   u 

added  to  dress  or  furniture ;  chiefly  that  which  and  tail  gieenish.    The  Canary  bird,  as  fbcf*.  ^ 

adorns  the  edge  or  the  extremity  of  any  thing :  the  island  from  which  it  derives  its  namey  c>  oi : 

to  fringe  is  thus  to  decorate:   the  eyelids  are  plain  gi  ay  color,  with  the  down  at  the  base  (4 '. 

metaphorically  said  to  be  the  fringes  of  the  eyes,  leathers  blackish,  the  tail  somewhat  Ibzlced,  ^ 

Of  silver  wings  he  took  a  shining  piir,  ^^  ^«K*  V^^-  I*  ^''M  originally  peculiar  to  v  .- 

Frmg^  with  gold.  FairfoM.  ^}^  ^  which  it  owes  its  name.     Though  ^krm- 

Those  offices  and  dignities  were  but  the  facings  or  cients  celebrate  the  isle  of  Canaria,  for  its  mul .- 

fHngei  of  his  greatness.  Wotiom,  tude  of  birds,  they  have  not   mentioned  any  . 

Either  side  of  the  bank,  fringed  with  asost  beavdfal  particular.     It  is  probable,  then,  thai  oar  spec>* 

trees,  resisted  the  son's  daru.  Sidiug.  was  not  introduced  into   Europe   till  after  vk 

Fringe-Tree,    (chiofumikiu    Virginiea.)     A  second  discovery  of  these  isles  m  1402.     Bebi, 

tree  of  the  olive  ^rnily,  inhabiting  the  United  ^ho  wrote  in  1555,  is  silent  in  respect  to  thesp 

States  of  America.    It  sometimes  attains  the  hirds:  Gesner  is  the  first  who  mentions  th@. 

height  of  twenty  feet,  but  generally  does  not  ex-  ^^^  Aldrovand  speaks  of  them  as  rarities,  ch- 

ceed  coght  feet.    The  leaves  are  opposite,  oval,  serving  that  they  were  very  dear  on  account  of 

and  six  or  seven  inches  in  length.    The  flowers  ^^^  difficulty  attending  the  bringing  than  &i?a 

are  numerous,  snow-white,  disposed  in  panicled  ^  distant  a  country,  and  that  they  were    p&r- 

raremes ;  the  corolla  is  divided  into  four  long,  (phased   bv  people  of  rank  alone.       They  are 

linear  segments,  whence  it  derives  the  name  of  the  ^^^^^  found  on  the  same  spot  to  which  we  weic 

Frinae-tree,  Four  other  species  are  known,  two  of  ^^^  indebted  for  the  production  of  these  chsnrt- 

which  are  found  in  the  West  Indies,  the  third  ^"^  songsters ;  but  they  are  now  become  so  so- 

in  Ceylon,  and  the  fourth  in  New  Holland.  merous  in  our  own  country,  that  we  are  ucde 

FRINGILLA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus   be-  no   necessity  of  crossing  the   ocean   for  thou. 

lOn^ff  to  the  order  of  passeres.    The  bill  is  They  are  reared  pr'mcipally  by  the  Oermans  and 

comcali  straight,  and  sharp  pointed.    There  are  Italians,  who  are  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  na- 

no  less  than  112  species  comprehended  under  proving  the  note  of  Oiese  birds  by  tuition.  Mosc 

this  genus,  distinguished  principally  by  varieties  of  the  Canary  birds  that  are  imported  from  t^ 

in  their  color.     The  following  are  the  most  Tyrol,  havebeen  brought  up  by  parents  instruct^ 

noted: —  by  the  nightingale;  but  our  English  Canary  bin*! 

F.  amandava,  the  amaduvade  bird,  about  the  have  commonly  more  of  the  tit-lark  note.  Tbo&- 

size  of  a  wren.    The  color  of  the  bill  is  of  a  dull  brought  from  Germany  are  generally  vaxiegated 

red ;  all  the  upper  parts  are  brown,  with  a  mix-  or  mottled,  and  are  the  least  valued,  because  ti^ 

ture  of  red ;  tne  under  the  same,  but  paler,  the  heat  of  tfie  houses  in  that  country    renders  tb€ 

middle  of  die  belly  darkest;  all  the  feathers  of  birds  bred  there  tender  and  short-lived.    Gennas 

the  upper  wing-coverts,  breasts,  and  sides,  have  birds  seldom  live  above  two  or  three  years  in  thb 

a  spot  of  white  at  the  tip ;  the  quills  are  of  a  gray  country :  whereas  the  Canary  birds  bred  in  £ec- 

brown;  the  tail  is  black;  and  the  legs  are  of  a  land  in  the  usual  way  are  said  to  live  eight,  tc  u 

pale  yellowish  white.    It  inhabits  Bengal,  Java,  or  fifteen  years.     The  birds  that  come  m>m  th^ 

Malacca,  and  other  parts  of  Asia ;  and  feeds  on  junction  of  the  citril,  the  fiskin,  and  the  go\d- 

millet.  finch,  with  «  hen  Canary  bird,  are   generallj 

F.  celebs,  the  chaffinch,  has  black  limbs,  and  stronger  than  those  from  a  cock  and  hen  Canaxy 

the  wings  white  on  both  sides,  the  first  three  bird.    They  sing  longer;  and  their  voice  is  more 

feathers  of  the  tail  are  without  spots,  but  the  two  sonorous  and  strong,  but  they  are  taught  with 

chief  ones  are  obliquely  spotted.  It  has  its  name  difficulty.      The  fiskin  alone  will  breed  with  the 

firom  its  dehghting  m  chaff.    This  species  enter-  Canary  bird  equally  well,  whether  male  or  k~ 

tains  us  agreeably  with  its  song  very  early  in  the  male;  the  hen  Canary  bird  produces  likewise 

year,  but  towards  the  end  of  summer  assumes  a  easily  enough  with   the  m'<ile  goldfinch;    not 

chirping  note;  both  sexes  continue  with  us  the  quite  so  easily  with  the  male  linnet;  and  it  wiS 

whole  year.    In  Sweden  the  females  quit  that  breed,  though  more  reluctantly,  with  i^e  malei 

country  in  September,  migrate  in  flocks  into  of    the     chaffinch,    the     yellow-hammer,    and 

Holland,  leaving  their  mates  behind ;  and  return  sparrow.    Among  a  variety  of  other  sorts,  there 

n  spring.    Their  nest  is  almost  as  elegantly  con-  are  two  kinds  of  Canary  birds  much  esteemed 

structed  as  that  of  the  goldfinch,  and  of  much  among  breeders;    namely,  those    birds    whid; 

the  same  materials,  only  the  inside  has  the  ad-  are  all  yellow,  called    gay  birds,  and    those 

dition  of  some  large  feathers.     They  lay  four  or  which  are  mottled   and  have  a  yellow  crown; 

^e  eggs  of  a  dull  white  color,  tingea  and  spotted  called   spangled,   or  fancy  birds.      The  &ocy 

widi  deep  purple.    They  are  caught  in  plenty  in  breed  are  esteemed  the  strongest,  and  have  tbe 

flight-time ;  bu     their  nests  are  rarely  found,  boldest  song.    We  find  it  stated  in  the  Memoin 

^ough  they  build  in  hedges  and  trees,  and  have  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  of  WetteraOr 

young  ones  thrice  a-year.    They  are  seldom  bred  that  a  Mr.  Schepf  of  Gottorp,  reared  a  feathei^ 

from  the  nest,  being  not  apt  to  learn  another  less  Canary  bird,  wnich  contmued  living  and  is 

bird's  song,  nor  to  whistle;  so  that  it  is  best  to  good  health  for  upwards  of  three  years, 
leave  the  old  ones  to  bring  them  up.    The  Essex        F.  cannabina,  the  greater  red-pole,  b  rate 
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1^33  than  the  common  linnet,  and  has  a  blood-  tolerable  by  many.    The  sparrow  has  no  songt 
colored  spot  on  the  forehead,  and  the  breast  of  only  a  chirp  or  two  frequently  repeated.      This 
T.he  male  is  tinged  with  a  fine  rose -color.    It  is  a  species  is  found  e^ery  where  throughout  Europe ; 
oommon  fraud  in  the   bird  shops  in  London,  and  is  also  met  with  in  Egypt,  Senegal,  Syria, 
'^vhen  a  male  bird  is  distinguished  from  the  fe-  and  other  parts  of  Africa  and  A^ia. 
male  by  a  red  breast,  as  in  this  species,  to  paint  F.  linana,  the  less  red-pole,  is  about  half  the 
tYie  feathers,  so  that  the  deceit  is  not  easily  dis-  size  of  the  greater  red- pole,  and  has  a  rich  spot 
covered.  These  birds  are  frequent  on  our  coasts ;  of  purplish  red  on  the  forehead :  the  breast  is  of 
and  are  often  taken  in  flight  time  near  London,  the  same  color,  but  less  bright.    The  female  is 
F.  carduelis,  the  goldfinch,  with  the  quill  fea-  less  lively  in  color ;  has  no  red  on  the  breast ; 
tHers  red  forwards,  and  the  outermost  without  and  the  spot  on  tlie  forehead  is  of  a  saffron  hue. 
SLny  spots;  the  two  outermost  are  white  in  the  This  species  is  common  in  England;  and  lays  four 
middle,  as  the  rest  are  at  the  point.    The  young  or  five  eggs  of  a  bluish  green,  thickly  sprinkled 
\>iTd  before  it  moults  is  gray  on  tlie  head;  and  near  the  blunt  end  with  small  reddish  spots, 
hence  it  is  termed  by  the  bird-catchers  a  gray-  Pennant  mentions  an  instance  of  this  bird  being 
|>ate.    There  is  a  variety  of  this  species,  called  so  tenacious  of  her  nest,  as  to  suffer  herself  to 
L>y  the  London  bird-catdiers  a  cheverel,  from  the  be  taken  off  by  the  hand;  and  when  released 
manner  in  which  it  concludes  its  jerk.    It  is  dis-  she  would  not  forsake  it.    This  species  is  known 
tinguished  from  the  common  sort  by  a  white  about  London  by  the  name  of  the  stone  red  pole, 
streak,  or  by  two,  sometimes  three,  white  spots  Whole  flocks  of  them,  mixed  with  the  fiskin, 
under  the  throat.     Their  note  is  very  sweet,  and  frequent  places  where  alders  grow,  for  the  sake 
they  are  much  esteemed  on  that  account,  as«well  of  picking  the  catkins:  they  generally  hang  like 
as  for  their  great  docility.    Towards  winter,  they  the  titmouse,  with  the  back  downwards ;  and  in 
assemble  in  flocks ;  and  feed  on  various  seeds,  this  state  are  so  intent  on  their  work,  that  they 
particularly  those  of  the  thistle.    They  are  fond  may  be  entangled  by  dozens,  by  means  of  a  twig 
of  orchards,  and  often  build  in  apple  or  pear  smeared  with  birdlime  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
trees.     Their  nests  are  very  eleganUy  formed  of  long  pole.     This  species  seems  to  be  plentiful 
fine  moss,  liverworts,  and  bents,  on  the  outside;  throughout  Europe,  from  the  extreme  part?  of 
lined  first  with  wool  and  hair,  and  then  with  the  Russia  to  Italy.    It  is  very  common  in  Green- 
gosling  or  cotton  of  the  sallow.    The  hen  lays  land,  and  in  America  it  is  likewise  well  known, 
live  white  eggs,  marked  with  deep  purple  spots  F.  linota,  the  linnet,  has  the  l)Ottom  of  the 
en  the  upper  end :  and  has  two  brooos  in  the  breast  of  a  fine  blood  red,  which  heightens  as 
year.    When  kept  in  cages  they  are  commonly  the  spring  advances.    These  birds  are  much  es- 
fed  much  on  hemp  seed,  which  they  eat  freelvy  teemed  for  their  song.    They  feed  on  seeds  of 
but  which  is  said  to  make   them  grow  black,  different  kinds,  which  they  peel  before  they  eat; 
and  lose  both   their   red  and   yellow.      Gold-  the  seed  of  the  linum,  or  flax,  i&  their  fevorite 
inches  often  attain  the  age   of  twenty  years,  food,  from  whence  they  derive  dieir  name.  They 
They    abound   thrcs^ghout    Europe ;   and    are  breed  among  furze  and  white  thorn :  the  outside 
also  met  with  in  Asia  and  Africa,  bot  less  com-  of  their  nests  is  made  with  moss  and  bents,  and 
monly.  iined  with  wood  and  hair.  They  lay  five  whitish 
F.  domestica,  the  sparrow,  has  the  prime  fea-  eggs,  spotted  like  those  of  the  goldfinch.    They 
thers  of  the  wings  ana  tail  brown,  the  body  va-  are  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  their 
riegated  with  gray  and  black,  and  a  single  white  young,  and  the  followine  instance  is  given  by  a 
streak  on  the  vnnss.      These  birds  are  proverbi-  Mr.  Strang,  of  the  Isle  of  Sanda,  Orkney,  in  the 
ally  salacious,  ana  have  three  broods  in  a  year.  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal : — '  During  the 
They  are  every  where  common  about  our  houses,  summer  of  1818/  says  Mr.  Strang, '  my  children 
where  they  build  in  every  place  they  can  find  ad-  having  found  a  linnet's  nest,  containing   four 
mittance;  under  the  roof,  comer  of  the  brick-  young  ones  nearly  fledged,  resolved  to  carry  home 
work,  or  in  holes  of  the  wall.    They  make  a  slo-  nest  and  brood,  with  the  view  of  feeding  and 
venly  nest;  generally  a  little  hay  ill  put  together,  taming  the  young  birds.    The  parent  birds,  at- 
but  lined  well  with  feathers;  where  they  lay  five  or  tracted  by  the  chirping  of  their  young,  continued 
six  eggs  of  a  reddish  white  color,  spotted  with  fluttering  around  tne  children  until  they  reached 
brown.  They  sometimes  build  in  trees,  in  which  the  house.    The  nest  was  carried  up  stairs  to  the 
case  they  take  more  pains  with  the  nest;  and  nursery,  and  placed  outside  the  window.     The 
often  expel  the  martins  from  theirs,  to  save  the  old  birds  soon  afterwards  made  their  appearance ; 
trouble  of  constructing  one  of  their  own.    Spar-  approached  the  nest,  and  fed  their  family,  with- 
rows,  from  frequenting  only    habitations  and  out  showing  alarm.    This  being  noticed,  the 
parts  adjacent,  may  be  said  to  be  chiefly  fed  from  nest  was  soon  afterwards  placed  on  a  table  in  the 
human  industry,  for,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  the  window  left 
they  will  partsjie  with  the.  pigeons,  poultry,  &c.  open.    The  parent  birds  came  boldly  in,  and  fed 
in  the  food  thrown  out  to  them,  grain  of  all  kinds  their  offspring  as  before.     I  was  called  up  stairs 
being  most  agreeable  to  their  taste,  though  they  to  witness  this  remarkable  instance  of  strong  pa- 
will  eat  refuse  from  the  kitchen  of  most  kinds,  rental  attachment.    To  put  it  still  further  to  the 
They  are  familiar  but  crafty,  and  do  not  so  easily  test,  I  placed  the  nest  and  young  within  a  bird- 
come  into  a  snare  as  many  others.      In  autumn  cage;  still  the  old  ones  returned,  entered  boldly 
they  often  collect  into  flocks,  and  roost  in  num-  within  the  cage,  and  supplied  the  wants  of  theii 
bcrs  on  the  neighbouring  trees,  when  they  may  brood  as  before ;  nay,  towards  evening,  tlie  pa 
1>c  shot  by  dozens,  or  caught  in  great  numbers  at  rent  birds  actually  perched  on  the  cage,  regard 
night  by  a  batfowling  net.  The  flesh  is  accounted  tess  of  the  noise  made  around  them  by  se^^enil 
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children.    This  pleasing  scene  continued  for  se-  beneath  the  tiap,  by  pulling   awaij  tfhe 

veral  days;  when  an  unlucky  accident  put  an  end  The  females  sing  nearly  as  well   as  the  ss^-^ 

to  it,  to  the  great  grief  of  my  young  naturalists.  They  are  familiar,  and,  when  once  used  i^  * 

The  cage  had  been  again  set  on  the  outside  of  climate,  frequently  live  five  or  six  years  c  i 

the  window,  and  was  unluckily  left  exposed  to  cage.    They  have  been  bred  in  Holland, 

one  of  those  sudden  and  heavy  falls  of  rain  F.  spinus,  the  siskin,  has  the  prime  Heath^rF 

which  often  occur  in  the  Orkneys ;  the  conse-  the  wiugs  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  tbe  first  t. j 

auencewas,  that  the  whole  of  the  young  were  chief  tail  feathers  without  spots;  but  they  s 

rowned  in  the  nest.    The  poor  parents,  who  had  yellow  at  the  base,  and  black  at  the  points.  M 

so  boldly  and  indefatigably  performed  their  duty,  Willoughby  says  that  this  is  a  son^  bird ;  s . 

continued  hovering  around  the  house,  and  look-  that  in  Sussex  it  is  called  the  barley  bird,  b^ 

ing  wistfully  in  at  the  window  for  some  days,  cause  it  comes  to  them  in  barley  seed  time.    . 

and  then  disappeared.'  visits  these  islands  at  very  uncertain  times,  'cj-- 

F.  montifringilla,  the  brambling,  has  a  yellow  the  gross -beak,  &c.    It  is  to  be  met  with  in  u 

bill  tipt  with  black;  the  head,  hind  part  of  the  bird-shops  in  London;  and,  being  lather  sc£Or. 

neck,  and  back,  are  black ;  the  throat,  fore  part  sells  at  a  higher  price  than  the  merit  of  its  sot: 

of  the  neck,  and  breast,  pale  rufous  orange ;  deserves :  it  is  known  there  by  the  name  of  r^- 

lower  part  of  the  breast  and  belly  white ;  the  aberdavine.    It  is  very  tame  and  dcK:ile ;  aad  l> 

quill-feathers  brown,  with  yellowish  edges ;  the  often  kept  and  paired  with  the  Canaiy  bird,  wnt 

tail  a  little  forked ;  the  legs  gray.    This  species  which  it  breeds  freely.     Dr.  Kramer  informs  c 

migrates  into  England  at  certain  seasons,  but  that  this  bird  conceals  its  nest  with  great  ar. 

does  not  build.    It  is  frequently  found  among  and  though  there  are  infinite  numbers   of  yoc .: 

chaffinches,  and  sometimes  comes  in  vast  flocks,  birds  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Danubr. 

They  are  also  seen  at  certain  times  in  vast  clouds  which  seem  just  to  have  taken  flight,  yet  no  cz^t 

in  1*  ranee,  insomuch  th^t  the  ground  has  been  could  discover  it. 

quite  covered  with  their  dung,  and  more  than  FRINGY  Bazar,  a  town  in  the  district  -^' 
^00  dozen  were  killed  each  night.  They  Dacca,  Bengal,  situated  on  the  western  banl  • : 
eat  various  seeds,  but  are  particularly  fond  of  the  Dullasery,  near  its  junction  with  the  Mep. 
beech  mast.  Thev  are  said  to  breed  about  Lux-  River.  This  town  was  founded  in  1666  by  tkr 
emburg,  making  their  nests  on  the  tall  fir-trees,  nabob  Shaista  Rhan,  after  the  redaction  of  Ch/.- 
composed  of  long  moss  without,  and  lined  with  tagong,  for  the  residence  of  a  colony  of  Indi?^ 
wool  and  feathers  within :  the  hen  lays  four  or  Portuguese.  Some  of  their  descendants  are  <:: ' 
five  eggs,  yellowish  and  spotted ;  and  the  youi^  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  greater  cos- 
are  fledged  at  the  end  of  May.  This  species  is  ber  of  them  have  emigrated  to  liooghly,  anJ 
found  more  or  less  throughout  Europe ;  and  is  other  European  settlements.  During  the  riL-r 
common  in  the  pine  forests  of  Russia  and  Si-  season  the  waters  of  the  rivers  near  swell  to  a: 
beria,  but  those  of  the  last  are  darker  in  color  amazing  extent 
and  less  in  size.  FRIP'PERER,  n.  i.  ^    TT.fiipper^Jrippcrii 

F.  montium,  the  twite,  is  about  the  size  of  a  Frip'pery,  n.  <.         \  Ital.  frippena  ;   *  fros 

linnet.    It  has  the  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  fraporrey  cont.  of  Lat.  infra  ponere,  to  piece.*— 

the  body  dusky ;  those  on  the  head  edgea  with  Thomson.   One  who  deals  in  old  things  vamp^ 

ash-color,  the  others  with  brownish-red ;   the  up :  hence  frippery  either  signifies  old  cloatbs, 

rump  is  pale  crimson ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  cast  dresses  fantastically  decorated,  or  tattered 

dusky,  the  tins  of  the  greater  coverts  and  secon-  rags.   It  was  formerly  applied  to  the  place  where 

daries  whitisn;  the  legs  pale  brown.    The  fe-  such  merchandise  is  disposed  of. 

male  wants  the  red  mark  on  the  rump.    Twites  We  know  what  belongs  to  ^  frippery.    AdhpoR. 

are  taken  in  the  flight  season  near  I^ndon,  along  The  fighting-place  now  seamens'  rife  sapplj. 

with  linnets.    The  name  seems  to  have  been  And  all  the  tackling  is  %  frippery,                 Ihme, 

Uken   firom   their    twittering    note,    and   bird-  Poor  poet  ape,  that  would  be  thoaght  oar  chief, 

catchers  tell  at  some  distance  whether  there  be  Whoae  works  are  even  the /Hfpery  of  wit; 

any  twites  among  linnets,    merely  from  this.  From  brocage  it  become  so  bold  a  thief. 

The  twite  is  supposed  to  breed  in  the  more  nor-  As  we,  the  robbed,  leave  rage,  and  pity  it. 

them  parts  of  Britain.  ^«»  J9ma». 

F.  Senegala,  the  Senegal  finch,  is  a  very  little  Lurana  is  a  frippery  of  bankrupts,  who  fly  thithw 

bigger  than  the  wreri.  The  bill  is  reddish,  edged  *«»"  I>™«»  ^  Pl»y  ^"'  afteri^ame.            Bamd, 

all  round  with  brown;  on  the  ridge  of  the  upper,  Ragfair  u  a  place  near  the  Tower  of  Loadot. 

and  beneath  the  under  mandible,  is  a  line  of  where  old  cloaths  and /n/jpciy  are  sold.           P^ 

brown  quite  to  the  tip :  the  upper  parts  of  the  FRISCH  (John  Leonard),  an  eminent  natu- 

body  are  of  a  vinaceous  red  color ;  the  lower  ralist  of  the  last  century ,  was  bom  at  Sultzbscfi 

parts,  with  the  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts,  of  in  the  Palatinate  in.  1666.    He  travelled  throcgi 

a  greenish-brown ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  France  and  Switzerland,  and.  then  succeeded  ie 

neck,  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing  coverts,  are  the  preachership  at  Neusol,  in  Hungary;  but 

brown ;  the  tail  is  black,  and  the  legs  are  pale  being  persecuted,  left  the  place,  and  became, 

gray.    It  inhabits  Bengal,  and  feeds' on  millet,  during  the  Turkish  war,  an   interpreter.    He 

The  natives  catch  them  by  supporting  a  large  finally  settled  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  appointfd 

hollowed  gourd,  bottom  uppermost,  on  a  stick,  rector  of  the  Gray  Convent  gymnasium.    He 

with  a  string  leading  to  some  covered  place,  and  was  also  chosen,  through  the  recommendation  c* 

strewing  under  it  some  millet;  the  little  birds,  Leibnitz,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

hastening  in  numbers  to  pick  it  up,  are  caught  Sciences,  and  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  tht 
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Inarches  into  Nature.    Here  he  died  in  1743.  Waich  the  quiek  motions  of  th»Jri»kit^  Uil/ 

:£e  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  cul-  Th«n  serve  their  faiy  with  the  rushing  malt. 

Wated  iQulberry-trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  J  .,  - 

Berlin,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  silk  ma-  ^  Bacchus  through  the  conquered  Indies  rode, 

^ufactoiy  in  this  vicinity.     His   works  are,  a  -^a**  *>«*«^  ia  gambols /ruAsrf  before  their  honest  god. 

I^erman   and  Latin  Dictionary;     Dictionnaire  .             .  •*    ^  •  .^  ^          ^                        ^^' 

Vouveau  des  Passaeers,  Francois-Allemand  et  ,  ^ ''""°?  heifer /rufed  up  and  down  in  a  meadow, 

fUlemand-Franco^  Descriptions    of   all    the        wkM^^        ""'  k  »k  A?'*^^^- 

r^^.^ T«-««**^      /u  rku       *^..  jTu  whether  every  one  hath  experimented  this  trouble- 

merman  Insects,  with  ObservaUons,  and  the  ne-     „„.  intrusion  7(  some/r«*4ideas,  which  thus  im. 

'^  w^Cf^*S??M /^-     A  N      1  Af^  »*'*"''•  *^  understanding,  and  hinder  it  from  being 

FRISCHLIN  (Nicodemus),  a  learned  German     better  employed,  I  know  not.  Xodhs. 

::1  assic  and  poet,  bom  at  Bali  Dgen,  in  the  duchy  of  Oft  to  the  mountains' airy  tops  advanced, 

Wirtemberg,  in  1547 :  he  was  educated  by  his  fit-  The  fri$kimg  satyrs  on  the  summiu  danced.  Additon, 

tlier  with  great  care,  and  sent  to  the  university  of  Those  merry  blades, 

Tubingen,  where  he  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  ThatyKi*  h  under  Pindus'  shades.      Prior. 

became  a  composer  of  Greek  verse  at  the  age  of  When  the  meridian  lun  contracu  the  shade, 

thirteen.     At  twenty  years  of  age  he  obtained  a  ^nd/m*tii^  heifen  seek  the  cooling  shade ; 

professorship  at  this  university,  and  soon  after  S'  T^*?  the  countiy  Boats  with  sudden  rains, 

wrote  a  wort  against  former  systems  of  grammar,    ?'  ^^21^^  fif^^J^TTTlS"*" ' 
A«*:*i»^    c*-;JIi    r»-«  »•  t      *roM^    l       In  vain  nis  toils  the  unskilful  fowler  tries, 

w •^^^*"^k  ^*^"™'"''^''^       J"    ^n^   ^"^    While  in  thick  wood,  the  feeding  partridge  lies, 
published  an  Oration  in  praise  of  a  Country  OtwU  Rmol  Snrtt 

Life   with  a  Paraphrase  upon  VirgU's  Eclogues  Peg  faints  at  the  sound  of  an  organ,  and  yeiwill 

and  Georgics,  m  which  he  indulged  much  acri-  dance  andyriiik  at  the  noise  of  a  bagpipe. 

mony   against  the  manners  of  the  great,  and  Arbnthntt, 

was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  quit  the  univer-  Sly  hunters  thus,  in  Borneo's  Isle, 

sity.     He  now  composed  sixteen  books  of  elegies,  To  catch  a  monkey  by  a  wile, 

t'^vo  tragedies,  seven  comedies,   and  innumer-  The  mimick  animal  amuse : 

able  odes,  anagrams,  &c.  His  comedy  of  Rebecca  ^*y  P^*^  *>*^'<>'«  **»™  K*®^*«  "»<>  •^o«« » 

obtained  for  him  the  golden  laurel,  and  title  of  Y^  ''^^  ^*  **"^  ^"  wkward  on, 

crowned    poet,    from    the    emperor    Rodolph.  i       •  '*^iL"  ^ r*  h  h      • 

to  the  duke  of  Wmemberg,  it  was  refused,  and        He  went  forth  with  the  lovSToStiliMiiws,     ^ 

he  wrote  back  an  answer  so  full  of  abuse,  that  j^ithe  given  signal  joined  to  their  awayV 

he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  prison  of  And  though  he  certainly  ran  many  risks, 

Aurach.    Attempting  to  escape  from  hence  by  Yet  he  could  not  at  any  time  keep  by  the  way 

ropes  not  strong  enough  to  support  him,  he  fell  (Although  the  consequences  of  wachfritki 

down  a  prodigious  precipice,  and  was  dashed  to  An  worse  than  the  worst  damages  we  pay 

pieces :  this  happened  in  1590.     He  left  com-  la  moral  England,  where  the  thing's  a  tax) 

mentaries  upon  the  Epistles  of  Horace  and  the  '"^  ogling  all  their  channs  from  bieasu  to  backs. 
Satires  of  Fersius,  and  translations  of  Aristo-  ^^  Bjfrtm. 

phanes,  Callimachus,  Heliodorus,  and  Oppian.  FRISRUTTER,  an  instrument  of  iron,  used 

FRISK,  V.  ft.  &  ».  t.^     Ital./ruiare.  To  leap ;  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  up  a  haren,  or  river. 

Frisk'er,  n. s.         fto  skip;   to  whisk;   to  The  following  description  of  it  is  given  by  ge- 

Fkisk'iness,  n.  f.    i^  gambol;   to  frolic ;    to  neral  Monk : — ^The  beams  through  which  the  up- 

Frisk'y,  adj.  J  move  wantonly:  liveU-  right  bars  pass  must  be  tweWefeet  in  length,  and 

ness ;  gaiety ;  gay ;  airy ;  wanton.  the  upright  bars  that  go  through  the  beam  must  be 

Then  doe  the  salvage  beasts  begin  to  play  of  such  a  length  that  when  one  of  these  frisrutters 

Their  pleasant /risAet,  and  loathe  their  wontaS  food :  is  let  down  into  a  haven,  or  river,  the  perpendi- 

The  lyons  rore ;  the  tygers  loudly  bray ;  cular  bars  shall  be  deep  enough  to  reach,  at  higu 

The  racing  buls  rebellow  through  the  wood,  water,  within  five  feet  of  the  surfi&oe. 
And  breaking  forth  dare  tempt  the  deepest  flood.  Frit,  or  FBiTT,iu  the  glass  manufacture,  is  the 

Spemer't  Faerie  Queene.  matter  or  ingredients  whereof  glass  is  to  be 

We  are  M  twinned  lambs,  that  didy^u*  in  the  sun,  ^ade,  when  they  have  been  calcined  or  baked 

And  blest  the  one  at  the  other  :  what  we  changed,  ;„  ^  f^^^      ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j 

STi^'^rfawo?nT'''''     "'''  *^«  W*"^  "«'  «^  ''«>°^  ^«™  <>^  ^^^^'  ^^^^ 

Shaktpeare.  WhUer't  Taie.  ™««d  ^i*^  ^^^  ^^  ^»n*»  *°^  ^^^  together, 

Now  I  wUl  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that ;  ™a»cs  an  opaque  mass,  called  by  glass-men  frit ; 

Kow  I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what :  Ui<i  by  the  ancients  ammonitrum,  of  oftfioc,  sand. 

All  new  fashions  be  pleasant  to  me :  and  ttrpov,  nitre;  under  which    name  it  is  thus 

Now  I  am  mJHiker,  all  men  on  me  look ;  described  by  Pliny : — fine  sand  from  the  Voltur- 

What  should  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoop  T  nian  sea,  mixed  with  three  times  the  (juantity  of 

^^^""■dsis.  nitre,  and  melted,  makes  a  mass  called  ammoni* 

Pat  water  into  a  glass,  and  wet  your  hnger,  and  j^m^  ^^ich  being  rebaked,  makes  pure  glasi. 

draw  it  round  about  the  lip  of  the  glass,  pressing  it  p^,  j^^^j  observes,  is  only  the  calx  of  the  mato- 

*"v^?^'' ^n"*  V'^'^u '^'*'' ^^'^J!*;*  ^'^'°-  ifr  *""'••    rial«    that    make   glass;   which,  though    they 
^t.  u  .11  make  the  -e^  «^uWeu^^  ^^  ^  ^-"^^ 

About  them  yWsM^  played  ^^  calcming  them,  yet  it  would  take  much 

All  bessts  of  the  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chaee,       more  Ume.    This  calcimng,  or  making  of  fnt, 
la  wood  or  wUdemess,  forest  or  den.  Miiion,      serves  to  mix  and  incorporate  the  matensls  to- 
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gether,  and  to  evaporate  all  the  superfluous  hu- 
midity. The  frit,  once  made,  is  readily  fused 
and  turned  into  glass.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
frits :  1.  The  crystal  frit,  or  that  for  crystal  metal, 
made  with  salt  of  pulverine  and  sand.  2.  The 
ordinary  frit,  made  with  bare  ashes  of  pulverine, 
or  barilla,  without  extracting  the  salt  from  them, 
rhis  makes  the  ordinary  white,  or  crystal  metal. 
3.  The  frit  for  green  glasses,  made  of  common 
ashes,  without  any  preparation.  This  last  re- 
quires ten  or  twelve  hours  baking.  The  mate- 
nals  in  each  are  to  be  finely  powdered,  washed, 
and  searced,  then  equally  mixed,  and  frequently 
«tirred  togeUier  in  the  melting-pot.  See  Glass. 
FRITH,  n.s.  Lat.  /return;^  Ital.  freto.  A 
straight  of  the  sea,  where  the  water  being  con- 
fined is  rough.  It  once  signified  a  kind  of  net ; 
but  tliis  sense  is  obsolete. 

The  Wrar  is  a  frith,  reaching  throagh  the  Ose, 
ffom  the  land  to  low  watez  mark,  and  having  in  it  a 
bant  or  cod  with  an  eyR  book ;  where  the  fish  entering, 
opon  their  coming  back  with  the  ebb,  are  stopt  from 
itfoing  oat  again.  Cattw, 

Into  this  wild  abyas  the  wary  fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell  and  looked  a  while. 
Pondering  his  voyage  \  for  no  narrow  friih 
lie  had  to  cross.  Milttm. 

What  desperate  madman  then  would  venture  o'er 
rhe  frUh,  or  haul  his  cables  from  the  shore  ? 

Batavian  fleett 
Defraad  as  of  the  glittering  finny  swarms 
That  heave  our  fntht,  and  crowd  upon  our  shores. 

Thomaon. 

FRITILLARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  and  hexandria  class  of  plants; 
natural  order  tenth,  coronariie :  coa.  hexapeta- 
lous  and  campanulated,  with  a  nectariferous  ca- 
vity above  the  heel  in  each  petal :  the  stamina 
are  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Inere  are  eight  spe- 
cies, all  bulbous-rooted  flowery  perennials,  pro- 
ducing annual  stalks  from  about  one  foot  to  a 
yard  or  more  high,  terminated  by  large,  bell- 
shaped,  liliaceous  flowefs,  of  a  great  variety  of 
colors.  They  are  all  propagated  by  offsets, 
which  they  furnish  abundantly  from  the  sides  of 
their  roots,  and  which  may  be  separated  every 
second  or  third  year.  They  are  hardy  plants, 
and  will  thrive  in  any  of  the  common  borders. 

FRITIL'LARY,ft.*.  Yi,fHtmairt,  A  plant. 
FRITI'NANCY,  ». «.      lat.  fiitinio.     The 
!«cream  of  an  insect,  as  the  cricket  or  cicada. 

The  note  or  frUinancy  thereof  is  far  more  shrill 
than  that  of  the  locust,  and  its  life  short. 

'hwom^i  Vu^ar  Erroun, 

FRITTER,  n.«.&t;.fl  Vr.friture,  A  smaller 
Kind  of  pancake ;  a  fragment ;  a  small  piece.  On 
the  authority  of  Ainsworth,  Johnson  adds,  a 
r:heesecake;  a  wig:  but  gives  no  illustrations. 
To  fritter  is  to  cut  into  small  pieces  to  be  fried ; 
to  break  into  small  fragments ;  to  diminish  any 
larger  substance  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  minute 
particles :  thus,  to  fritter  away  any  thing  is  im- 
hccceptibly  to  dissipate  it  till  all  is  gone  one 
knows  not  how. 

Maids,yWtt0r«  and  pancakes  ynow  see  ye  make  ; 
Let  Slut  have  one  pancake  for  company  take. 

Tuissr. 


Sense  and  putter !  have  I  lived  to  fmd  m  tkc  &&.-. 
of  one  that  makes /ru<fr»  of  English  ^ 

Skak^peare.  Marp  WmmM  ^f  Wa-jn 
If  you  strike  a  solid  body  that  is  brittle*  u  e.sfe  - 
sugar,  it  breaketh  not  only  where  the  iincD^ia:^  ~. 
is,  but  breaketh  all  about  into  shivers  and  frtxart :  z- 
motion,  upon  the  pressure,  searchinj^  all  wav>.  i: 
breaking  where  it  findeth  the  body  weakest. 

Bacam'9  JVataral  If^  «-* 


Our  eating  oi  fritters,  whipping  of  tops, 
nerrings,  jack  of  lents,  &c.,  they  were  all  in  imr.-.:^ 
of  church  works,  emblems  of  mautyxdooa.        &ixA 

The  ancient  errant  knights 
Won  all  their  ladies  hearts  in  figKts 
And  cut  whole  giants  iaioyrUierv, 
To  put  them  into  amorous  twittezs. 


Joy  to  great  Chaos  !  let  Divisi<m  reign ! 
My  racks  and  tortures  soon  shall  drive  them  heuot. 
Break  all  their  nerves,  and /filter  ail  their  s 


How  prologues  into  prefisees  decay. 
And  these  to  notes  nt  frittered  quitfe  away. 


FRITZLAR,  a  district  of  Hesse-Cassd,  kn-: 
in  Lower  and  Upper  Hesse,  contsiiaiik«r  "' 
square  miles.  The  population,  chiefly  Ci'M-- 
lies,  was,  in  1812, 15,328.  It  belonged  fonst'. 
to  the  elector  of  Mentz,  but  in  1802  was  mi& 
over  to  Hesse-Cassel. 

Fritzlar,  a  town  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  capit. 
of  the  district  of  that  name,  is  situated  od  vi- 
Edder,  and  has  2600  inhabitants,  many  of  vs^bcc 
are  Jews.  Here  are  manufactures  of  lobar, 
and  earthenware.  It  is  thirteen  miles  S.SAV.  .* 
Cassel. 

FRIULI,  a  considerable  province  of  Italy,  ik* 
subject  to  Austria,  bounded  on    the  north  k 
the  Tyrol  and  Carinthia;  east  by  Camida  ar. 
Gradisca;  south  by  the  Adriatic,  and   we^:  r> 
the  Trevisan,  Feltrin,  and  Bellunese.     It  ba^  in 
area  of  2500  square  miles,  containing  four  .i 
ties,  twenty  towns  and  boroughs,  and  600  ^  tr 
lages,  and  a  population  of  1 20,000  Genn^tiS* 
Italians,    and    Sclavonians,    intermixed.     Tb*- 
country  is  partly  level  and  partly  mountainoK^ 
The  former  is  very  fertile,  producing  all  kind^ .  * 
com,  wine,  fruits,  &c. ;  but  the  mountains  pnv 
duoe  only  timber  and  game;    and   the  ru»b 
through  ibem  are  in  many  places  hardly  r^- 
sable,  either  on  foot  or  horseback.     The  ai^: 
rivers  are  the  Tagliamento,  Meduna,  Cellti-. 
and  Stellar.    Cattle  are  numerous,  and  the  c&i- 
tune  of  silk  is  extensive     The  inhabitants,  caliri 
Furlani  or  Friulani,  are  reckoned,  says  Dr.  (>p- 

Senheim,  the  wildest  in  Italy.  They  speak  i 
ialect  resembling  the  ancient  French,  and  widri) 
differing  from  both  the  modem  Italian  and  Off* 
man.  This  country  was  called  by  the  Homas^ 
Foram  Julii.  It  was  taken  from  the  Lombar\is 
by  Charlemagne,  but  belonged  to  the  Venetiacs 
from  1420  till  its  partial  alienation  to  Austjia 
in  the  following  century.  •  In  1797  she  obtained 
the  whole  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio,  bci 
ceded  it  to  France  by  that  of  Presburg  in  1806 
In  1814  Friuli  fell  once  more  into  the  possessMx 
of  Austria :  it  is  now  divided  into  two  parts,  tSt 
circle  of  Goriiz,  or  Austrian  Friuli,  and  th€  le- 
gation of  Udina,  corresponding  to  Venetiu 
Friuli:  the  former  belongs  to  the  lUyrian,  tk 
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!atter  to  the  Lombard  part  oi  tt>o  Aii;'riau  do- 
rninions.  The  emperor  wears  tb?  title  ^ud  arms 
>f  duke  of  Friuliy  but  the  name  is  cot  otherwise 
jsed. 

Friuli,  Cividad,  or  Cmdad   di.    See  Ci- 

VI  DAD.    This  town,  anciently  called  Forum  Ju- 

Hi,  is  reckoued  the  second  capital  of  the  above 

prorince,  and  contained  4000  inhabitants  in  1795. 

FRIVOLITY,  ii.f.   •%      Fr./riw/e ;  Ital.  Sp. 

Friv'olous,  ajr*.         f  and  Fori,  frivolo ;  Lat 

FRiv'oLor7SNESS,fi.«.  iflrivoluMy  most  probably 

Frit'olouslt,  ado.  J  from  frio^  to  crumble 

into  dust ;  signifying  reduced  to  nothing.  French 

frivoUf  slight;  trifling;  of  no  moment;  without 

weight  importance,  or  consideration. 

ThMe  teem  rejjjrkokm  and  fruitlett ;  for,  by  th« 
breach  of  them,  little  damage  can  come  to  the  eom- 
mon  wealth.  Spetutr, 

It  iMfrnolota  to  tay  we  ought  not  to  use  bad  cere- 
moniet  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  preiome  all  cuch 
bad  as  it  pleaseth  tnemselvet  to  dislike^         Hooker. 

Hence  had  the  hontreet  Dian  her  dread  bow. 
Fair  eilver-ehafted  qaeen  for  ever  chaste. 
Wherewith  she  tamed  the  brinded  Ikmeas 
And  tpotted  raonntain  pard,  but  set  at  nought 
TheyWeeloiif  l>oIt  of  Cupid  ;  gods  and  men 
Fearcd  her  stem  frown,  md  she  was  Queen  o'  the 
woods.  MtUUm'i  Comm. 

Businets  the/rteobic*  pretence 
Of  human  lusts  to  shake  off  innocence. 

Cowlsy, 
All  the  impeachments  in  Oreere  and  Rome  agreed 
la  a  motion  of  being  concerned,  in  point  of  honour, 
to  condemn  whatever  person  they  impeached ,  however 
frieokm  the  articles,  or  howevei  weak  the  proofs. 

Swi/L 
I  will  not  defend  any  mistake,  and  do  not  think 
myself  obliged  to  answer  every  yWeo2oia  objection. 

Arhttihtiot, 
When  I  reflect  on  what  I  have  seen,  what  I  have 
heard,  and  what  I  have  d«ne,  I  can  hardly  persuade  my- 
•elf  that  all  that/nwiom  hurry  and  bustle  of  pleasure 
in  the  world  had  any  reality ;  l;at  I  look  upon  all  that 
is  past  as  one  of  those  romantic  dreams  which- opium 
commonly  occasions,  and  I  do  by  no  means  desire  to 
repeat  the  nauseous  dose.  Cheiterftdd. 

It  is  an  endless  and  fnoolouM  pursurt  to  act  by  any 
other  rule  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our  own  minds. 

SiTiels. 

PRIZING  OF  Cloth,  a  term  in  the  woollen 
manufactory,  applied  to  the  forming  of  the  nap 
of  stuff  into  a  number  of  little  hard  burrs  or 
prominences,  covering  almost  the  whole  ground 
thereo£  Some  cloths  are  only  frized  on  the 
back,  as  black  cloths;  others  on  the  right  side, 
as  colored  and  mixed  cloths,  ratteens,  bays, 
friezes,  Sec  Frizing  may  be  performed  two 
ways ;  one  with  the  hand,  by  two  workmen,  who 
conduct  a  kind  of  plank  that  serves  for  a  frizing 
instniment;  the  other,  by  a  mill,  worked  either 
by  water  or  a  horse,  and  sometimes  by  men. 
Tne  latter  is  esteemed  the  better  way;  as,  the 
motion  being  uniform  and  regular,  the  little 
knobs  are  formed  more  equably  and  regularly. 
The  structure  of  this  useful  machine  is  as  follows : 
the  three  principal  parts  are  the  frizer,  or  crisner, 
the  frizing  table  and  the  drawer,  or  beam.  I1ie 
two  first  are  two  equal  planks,  or  boards,  each 
about  ten  ieet  long  and  fifteen  inches  broad; 
diflering  only  in  this,  that  the  frizing  table  is 
lined  or  covered  with  a  kind  of  coarse  T>oollen 


stuff,  of  a  rough  sturdy  nap;  and  the  frizer  is 
incrustated  with  a  kind  of  cement,  composed  of 
glue,  gum  arabic.  and  a  yellow  sand,  with  a  little 
aqua  vitx,  or  urine.  The  beam,  or  drawer,  thus 
called  because  it  draws  the  stuff  from  between 
the  frizer  and  the  frizing  table,  is  a  wooden 
roller,  beset  all  over  with  little,  fine,  short  points 
or  ends  of  wire,  like  those  of  cards  used  in  card- 
ing of  wool.  The  disposition  and  use  of  the 
machine  are  thus :  the  table  stands  immoveable, 
and  bears  or  sustains  the  cloth  to  be  frized, 
which  is  laid  with  that  side  uppermost  on  which 
the  nap  is  to  be  raised;  over  the  table  is  placed 
the  frizer,  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  to  give 
room  for  the  stuff  to  be  passed  between  them :  so 
that  the  frizer,  having  a  very  slow  semicircular 
motion,  meeting  the  long  hairs  or  naps  of  the 
cloth,  twists  and  rolls  them  into  little  knobs  or 
burrs;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  drawer,  ^^hich 
is  continually  turning,  draws  away  the  stuff  from 
under  the  frizer,  and  winds  it  over  its  own  points. 
All  that  the  workman  has  to  do,  while  the  machine 
is  g^mg,  is  to  stretch  the  stuff  on  the  table,  as  fast 
as  the  drawer  takes  it  off,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  take  off  the  stuff  from  the  points  of  the  drawer. 
The  design  of  having  the  frizing  table  lined  with 
stuff  of  a  short,  stiff,  stubby  nap  is  that  it  may 
detain  the  cloth  between  the  table  and  the  frizer 
long  enough  for  the  grain  to  be  formed,  that  the 
drawer  may  not  take  it  away  too  readily,  which 
must  otherwise  be  the  case,  as  it  is  not  held  b) 
any  thing  at  the  other  end.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  any  thing  particular  of  the  manner  of  frizing 
stuffs  with  the  hand,  it  being  the  aim  of  the  work- 
men, to  imitate  as  near  as  they  can,  with  their 
wooden  instrument,  the  slow,  equable,  and  cir- 
cular motion  of  the  machine.  We  need  only 
add,  that  their  frizer  is  but  about  two  feet  long, 
and  one  broad;  and  that,  to  form  the  nap  more 
easily,  they  moisten  the  surface  lightly  with 
water,  mingled  with  whites  of  ei^ijs  or  honey. 
FRIZ'ZLR,  t;.  a.  ^  Vr.  /riser.  To  curl  in 
Fniz'zLr.R,  n.  t.  S  short  curls  like  nap  of 
frieze.    A  crisp  kind  of  curl  induced  by  heat 

thty  f Titled  and  curled  their  hair  with  hot  irons. 

itaketam. 
op  stood  the  corny  reed 
Bmbattled  in  her  field,  and  the'  humble  shrub. 
And  bush  withyVtzs/srf  hair  implicit.  MiiUm, 

I  do£fed  my  shoe,  and  sweat 
Therein  I  ypied  this  yellow /ria»2sd  baiv.    <7«y 
The  chie£i  were  set,  while  o'er  their  head 
The  furze  it»  Jriiahd  covering  spread.        Beai^, 

FRO,  adv.  Of  Sax  ^a.  Backward ;  legres- 
sively  It  is  only  used  in  opposition  to  the 
word  to  :  to  AuAfrOf  backward  and  forward ;  to 
and  from.  As  a  contraction  of  from  it  it  not 
now  used. 

The  faymesse  of  a  lady  that  I  se 
Youd  in  the  gardin,  roming  to  and^frv. 
Is  cause  of  ail  my  crying  and  my  wo. 

Chaucer.  The  MCnightei  Taie, 
For  those  same  islands,  seeming  now  and  then 
Are  not  firme  land  nor  any  ceitein  wonne. 
But  stragling  plot*,  which  to  and  Jro  doe  ronne 
In  the  wide  waters ;  therefore  are  they  higbc 
The  wandrings  Islands  :  therefore  doe  them  shonne  ; 
For  they  have  oft  drowne  many  a  wandiing  wight 
Into  moat  deadly  dannger  and  distressed  pUght. 

Speruer.  Faeria  Qtmna* 
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They  tuin  round  like  grindlettonea*  soon  after  he  had  brought  back  the  fleet  tp  ?W- 

Which  they  dig  out/ro'  the  delve*,  mottth,  and  was  buried  in  that  town. 

For  their  bairns' bread,  wives,  and  telveft.  T7Tn\d^v                 r>     ^            jb    ji 

n   r».»..  rROCK,  n.  ».      Yr,  froc.     A  dress:  a  e^r; 

u.  Jonson,  i'j/«              i«iMj 

.      ,         .         *     .1.     J  »u               .  *  tAna  of  gown  for  children. 

As  when  a  heap  of  gathered  thorns  is  cast,  ° 

Now  to,  now/ro,  before  the  autamnai  blast.  That  monster,  custom,  is  ang«l  yet  ia  this. 

Together  clung,  it  rolls  around  the  field.       Pofpe.  That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good. 

And  others  hurried  to  andyh>  and  fed  "« likewise  gives  a  frock  or  livery. 

Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  up  *"»»*  aptly  is  put  on.                Skak^mmr: 

With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky.  Chalybean  tempered  steel,  andy^odk  of  Bail 


Bgron.  DarknesM.  4damante«n  proof.  MUtom's 

FROBENIUS  (John),  an  eminent  printer  of  I  strip  my  body  of  my  shepherd's y^edk.     J^rydoL 

the  sixteenth  century,  bom  at  Hammeiburg  in  i7T>rkT\cixAa#              i   a.             ^  ^^   r 

Franconia.  He  studilsd  in  the  uniyersity  of  Basil,  ^J^?^?^^'  *  T^I.^T^  ""^  ^^'^'' 

where  he  acquired  great  reputation  for  learning  noted  for  its  ancient  casUe.  1^^^^%^ 

and,  setting  up  a  printing-house  in  that  city,  wli  ^T    u  ^''^''"'f  '^  conflux  TnA the  Meis« 

the  first  of  tte  6erman^  printers  who  brought  ?°f  a  harboiir  for  ships  of  good  burden.     By- 

ihat  art  to  any  degree  of  ^rfection.    The  gilat  '*?f.  "S.     4   navigaUon,  it  has^mmumcati- 

character  of  this  printer  was  the  principal  mo-  ]J»t*^^*»»|  "vers   Dee,  RibWe,   Darwent,  Ih^. 

tire  which  induced  Erasmus  to  r^ide  at  Basil,  ^^^\;  ^T^^.'  ""mber,  Thames,  Atob,  k^ 

in  order  to  have  his  works  printed  by  him.    A  T!J^?  'SII^^T'  '^^^'^^S  its  windings,  ena^^i 

great  number  of  valuable  books  were  printed  by  ^"t-     k      "^iles  m  the  counties   of  Wcly 

him  with  care  and  accuracy.  He  died  in  1527.  ti'"'!'^'  ''''^^\^'''^^^ 
Erasmus  wrote  his  epitaph  in  Greek  and  Latin.  StaflTord,  Warwick  Leicester,  Oxford,  W^wtr, 
John  Frobenius  left  a  son  named  Jerome  Frobe-  *^;  F.'f^^J^  ^  ?^^  nortlwMst  of  Chesur. 
oius,  and  a  daughter  married  to  Nicholas  Epis-  *°**  ^^^  N.N.  W.  of  London, 
copius;  who,  joining  in  partnership,  continued  FROG,  n.  «.  Sax.  niosja;  SwediA  Jroi: 
Frobenius's  printing-house  with  reputation,  and  Teut.  /ro*cA ;  Goth,  freia,  A  small  animal  w.t^r 
printed  very  correct  editions  of  the  Greek  Fa-  fo^**  ^et,  living  both  by  land  and  water,  asi 
thers.  placed  by  naturalists  among  mixed    animals, 

FROBISHER,  or  Forbishee  (Sir  Martin),  a  as  partaking  of  beast  and  fish ;  lamons  a 
celebrated  navigatorand  sea  officer  of  the  sixteenth  Homer's  poem.  The  hollow  part  of  a  hone's 
century,  bom  at  Doncaster  in  Yorkshire,  and  from    ^oo{. 

his  youth  brought  up  to  navigation.     He  was  the         Poor  Tom,  that  eats  the  •whntmngj^^  t  he  lead 
first  Englishman  who  attempted  to  find  a  north-    the  tadpole.  Skak^Mon.  JTm^  Ltm. 

west  passage  to  China;  and,  in  1576,  he  sailed        The  screech^iwrs  eggs  md  the  feathen  hiack ; 
with  two  barks  and  a  pinnace  for  that  purpose.    The  blood  of  the  frog  and  the  bone  in  his  back. 
In  this  voyage  he  discovered  a  cape,  to  which  he     l  hare  been  getting  :  and  made  of  his  «wtn 
gave  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Foreland,     A  punet  to  keep  sir  Cranion  in.  Bm^Jommm, 

and  the  next  day  a  strait,  to  which  he  gave  his        duster  i.  drawn  with  a  pot  or  nm,  poarinir  fenk 
own  name.    This  voyage  proving  unsuccessfiil,    water,  with  which  shall  descend /Wwt.         P^i«. 
he  attempted  the  same  passage  in  1577;  but,  dis- 
covering some  ore  in  an  island,  and  his  commis-        Froo'-Bit,  n.  i.    Frog  and  bit.    An  herb. 
sion  directing  him  only  to  search  for  ore,  he  re-        Froo-Fish,  n.  s.    Frog  and  fish.     A  kind  cf 
turned  to  England  with  it.    He  sailed  again  with    ^^* 

fifteen  ships,  and  a  great  number  of  adventurers,  Froo'-Grass,  n.  s.  Frog  and  graas,  A  kind 
to  forma  settlement;  but,  being  obstructed  by    of  herb. 

the  ice,  and  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  storm,  Froo'-Lettuce,  n.  f.  Frog  and  lettuce.  A 
they,  after  encountering  many  difficulties,   re-    plant. 

turned  home,  without  making  any  settlement,  FROISE,  n. «.  From  the  Fr.  j^rotsser,  as  the 
but  with  a  large  quantity  of  ore.  He  afterwards  pancake  is  crisped  or  crimpled  in  firyiog.  A 
commanded  the  Aid,  in  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ex-  l^ind  of  food  made  by  frying  bacon  encloaed  in 
pedition  to  the  West  Indies,  in  which  St.  Do-    a  pancake. 

mingo,  Carthagena,  and  Santa  Justina,  in  Florida,       FROISSARD,  or  Froxssart  (John),  an  emi> 
were  taken  and  sacked.     In  1588  he  bravely  ex-   nent  English  chronicler  and  poet,  was  bom  u 
erted  himself  against  the  Spanish  armada,  when    Valenciennes  in  1337.     He  was  canon  and  trca- 
he  commanded  the  Triumph,  one  of  the  largest   surer  of  Chimay  m  Hainault.   His  chief  work  is 
ships  in  that  service;  ana,  as  a  reward  for  his   a    Chronicle  of   the  Transactions    in   France, 
distinguished  bravery,    received    the  honor   of  Spain,  and  England,  from  1326  to  1400:  whidi 
knighthood  from  the  lord  high  admiral  at  sea.   is  reckoned  very  accurate,  and  highly  valued  b? 
He  afterwards  commanded   a  squadron  which  all  earnest  students  of  ancient  manners.    The 
cruised  on  the  Spanish  coast ;  and,  in  1592,  took   best  edition  is  that  of  Lyons  in  4  vols,  folio,  1559. 
two  valuable  ships  and  a  rich  carrac.    In  1594  Sleidan  abridged  it,  and  Monstrelet  continued  it 
be  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Henry  IV.,  king  down  to  1466.      It  was  translated  in  the  reign  of 
of  France,againstabody  of  the  Leaguers  and  Spa-  Henry  VIII.  by  lord  Bemers,  and  latterly  by 
aiards,  who  had  strongly  entrenched  themselves  Mr.  Johnes  of  Hafod.    Froissard  resided  long 
at  Croyzon,  near  Brest;  but  in  an  assault  upon  in  the  court  of  queen  Phillippa,  wife  of  Edward 
hat  fort,  on  the  7th  of  November,  he  was  unfor-  III.    He  has  onen  been  accusc^i  of  partialitj  to 
innately  wounded  with  a  ball,  of  which  he  died  the  English.    He  died  about  1410. 
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FROLIC,  adj.  &  n.  s. 
Frol'icly,  ado. 
Frol'icsome,  adf. 

FROL'lCSOMENESSy  H.f. 

Frol'icsoiily,  adv. 


'N       Belgic   vrolyk  ; 

TtuLfi-ohUchyfioky 

joy ;  Uoih.JroUicaf 

Gay;   full   of 

levity  and  of  wild 


pranks ;  a  flight  of  whim  and  wild  joyousness. 


And,  for  more  joy,  that  captire  lady  faire. 
The  faire  Poeana,  he  enlarged  free. 

And  by  the  rest  did  set  in  snmptaoot  chaire 
To  feast  and/roItcAe ;  nathemore  would  the 
Shew  gladsome  countenance  nor  pleasant  glee. 

fi^wnwr'f  Faerie  Qyeeme, 
We  fairies,  that  do  ran 
By  the  triple  Hecate's  team. 

From  the  presence  of  the  son. 
Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 
Now  MxefroUdL  Shaktpeam. 

Whether,  as  some  sages  sing. 
The /roiidb  wind  that  breathes  tlae  Spring, 
Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing. 
As  he  met  her  once  a  Maying  ; 
There  on  beds  of  violets  blue. 
And  fresh^blown  roses  washed  in  dew. 
Filled  h^  with  thee  a  daaghter  fair. 
So  baxom,  blithe,  and  debonnair.       MUton, 

Who  ripe,  and  froUek  of  his  full-grown  age. 
Roving  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields. 
At  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood.       Id. 

Manly   spirit  and   genius   plays  not   tricks   with 
words,  nor  froUeki  with  the  caprices  of  a  frothy  ima- 
gination. GlamiUe. 
He  would  be  at  hiMfroUek  once  again,* 
And  his  pretensions  to  divinity.       Roeeommomm 
The  gay,  the  fntick,  and  the  load.  WaUer, 

Then  to  her  new  love  let  her  go« 
And  deck  her  in  golden  array  ; 
fie  llnest  at  every  fine  show. 
And /rstidb  it  all  the  long  day.  Rewe, 

have  heard  of  some  very  merxy  fellows,  among 
whom  the  froUe  was  started,  and  passed  by  a  great 
majority,  that  every  man  should  immediately  draw 
it  tooth.  Sfeeb. 

Alcibiades,  having  been  formerly  noted  for  the 
VikefroUcks  and  excursions,  was  inunediately  accused 
of  this.  Swift. 

While  rain  depends,  the  pensive  cat  gives  o'er 
Her/ro<tdb,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more.  Id. 

From  mom  till  night,  from  night  till  startled  morn. 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  Revel's  laughing  crew. 

The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn. 
Devices  quaint,  and  fnUeki  ever  new. 

Tread  on  each  other's  kibes. 

Byrm.  CkOdeHanid. 

FROM,  prep.  Sax.  and  Scott  fpam.  Of 
this  monosyllable,  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  no 
fewer  than  twenty  meanings,  and  to  these  he  has 
added  twenty-two  other  manners  of  using  it,  ac- 
companying each  with  instances  sufficiently 
numerous  as  proofs ;  yet  in  all  his  instances 
Jrom  continues,  says  Tooke  (in  his  Diversions  of 
Parley),  to  retain  invariably  one  and  the  same 
single  meaning.  See  the  following  quotation. 
Proceeding  '  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Jobnson*s  dic- 
tionary,' we  give  his  entire  article ;  but  must 
here  again  advertise  the  reader  that  we  consider 
Mr.  Tooke  to  have  demonstrated  the  utter  fellacy 
of  his  numerous  distinctions. 

Mr.  Tooke  first  notices  Mr.  Harris's  view  of 
what  he  considers  the  three  different  relations  of 
this  word,  the  two  last  of  which  are  in  absolute 
contradiction  to  each  other.    He  then  adduces 


the  following  illustrations  of  these  different 
lations :— ' Fbom,'  he  says,  'denotes  the  de- 
tached relation  of  body ;  as  when  we  9ay-~-the9e 
Jigs  came  from  Turkof,  So  as  to  motion  and 
rest,  only  with  this  difference,  that  here  the  pre- 
position varies  its  character  with  the  verb  ;  thus 
if  we  say,  that  lamp  hangs  from  the  ceiling,  the 
preposition  from  assumes  a  character  of  quies- 
cence ;  but  if  we  say,  that  lamp  is  Jailing  from 
the  ceiling,  the  preposition  in  such  case  assumes 
a  character  of  motion.*  And  to  the  whole  he 
thus  replies : — *  I  take  the  word  from  to  have  as 
clear,  precise,  and  at  all  times,  as  uniform  and 
unequivocal  meaning  as  any  word  in  the  lan- 
guage. From  means  merely  beginning  and 
nothing  else.  It  is  simply  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Gothic  noun  n^um,  p1(nM»  beginning, 
origin,  source,  fountain,  author.  Now  then,  if  you 
please,we  wiU'apply  this  meaning  to  Mr.  Harris's 
formidable  instances,  and  try  whether  we  cannot 
make  from  speak  clearly  for  itself,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  interpreting  verbs ;  which  are 
supposed  by  Mr.  Harris,  to  vary  its  character  at 
will,  and  make  the  preposition  appear  as  incon- 
sistent and  contradictory  as  himself. 

Figs  came  from  Turkey, 
[amp/a^  from  ceiling. 
Lamp  hangs  from  ceiling. 

Came  is  a  complex  term  for  one  species  of 
motion. 

Falls  is  a  complex  term  for  another  species  of 
motion. 

Hangs  is  a  complex  term  for  ft  species  of  at- 
tachment. 

Have  we  occasion  to  communicate  or  mention 
the  COMMENCEMENT  or  BEGINNING  of  thcsc  mo- 
tions and  of  this  attachment;  and  the  plact 
where  these  motions  and  this  attachment  com- 
mence or  begin  ?  It  is  impossible  to  have  com- 
plex terms  for  each  occasion  of  this  sort.  What 
more  natural  then,  or  more  simple,  than  to  add 
the  signs  of  those  ideas,  viz.  tne  word  begin- 
ning (which  will  remain  always  the  same),  and 
the  name  of  the  place  (which  will  perpetually 
vary)? 

Thus, 

*  Figs  came — beginning  Turkey. 
Lamp  falls — beginning  ceiling. 
Lamp  hangs — beginning  ceiling.' 

That  is, 

Turkey  the  place  of  beginning  to  come. 
Ceiling  the  place  of  beginning  to  fall. 
Ceiling  the  place  of  beginning  to  hang.' 

tLiving  thus  assigned  its  meaning*  when  it  re- 
lates to  place,  Mr.  Tooke  proceeds  to  comment 
on  what  Wilkins  calls  its  secondary  application 
to  time. 

*  From  mom  till  night  the'  eternal  lanun  rung.' 
He  admits  that  there  is  no  place  referred  to  in 
this  line ;  but  he  contends  that  from  relates  to 
every  thing  to  which  beginning  relates,  and  to 
nothing  else ;  and  therefore  is  referable  to  time 
as  well  as  Co  motion,  without  which  indeed  there 
can  be  no  time.  '  The  larum  rung  beginning 
morning.'  That  b,  morning  being  the  time 
of  its  beginning  to  ring.  The  Diversions  of 
Puriey,  chap.  9,  page  321.    Here  foUowi  Dr. 
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Johnson's  list  of  meanings,  with  a  few  superadded 
illustrations. 
Away  ;  noting  privation. 

Jubal  fint  made  the  wilder  notes  agne* 
And  Jnbal  toned  Mniick't  Jubilee  ; 
He  called  the  echoee/Vom  their  tallen  cell. 
And  built  the  orgsn'i  city  where  they  dwell. 

^ManM.  M^nck's  Kmfk: 

Your  elighting  Zuleme,  this  veiy  hoar 
Will  take  ten  thousand  subjects /mom  your  power. 

In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  ty'd. 
And  took  him  trembling /rom  his  sovereign's  side, 

U. 

Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 
A  two-edged  weapon  yrom  the  shining  case.  Peps. 

But  ne'er /rem  strife— captivity — remorse — 
From  all  hi«  filings  in  their  inmost  force- 
So  thrilled— so  shuddered  every  creeping  vein 
Af  now  they  £roie  befoie  that  puiple  stain. 

Byron.  Cbrmir. 

Noting  reception. 

What  time  would  spare  fivm  steel  receives  itt  date. 

Pop», 

Noting  procession,  descent,  or  biith. 

The  song  began /rom  Jove.  Drydtn. 

Thus  the  hard  and  stubborn  race  of  man 
From  animated  rock  and  flint  began.     Blacknort, 
Succeeding  kings  riseyrom  the  happy  bed.  Iroke. 

Noting  transmission. 

The  messensers  from  our  sister  and  the  king. 

Sldbpeoff. 
This  is  the  colony  to  plant  hb  knayes 
From  hence  he  picks  and  culls  his  murdering  braves. 

MarvM. 
And  from  the  summit  of  that  craggy  mound 
The  pexching  eagle  oft  was  heard  to  cry. 
Or  on  resounding  wings  to  shoot  athwart  the  ^y. 

BeatHt. 

Noting  abstraction  or  vacation. 

I  shall  find  time 
From  this  enormous  sUte,  and  seek  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies.  Shakspeare.  King  Lear. 

With  to  following ;  noting  succession. 
These  motions  we  must  examine  from  first  to  last, 
to  find  out  what  was  the  form  of  the  earth.  Bwmti, 
He  bid  her  /rom  time  to  time  be  comforted. 


Out  of;  noting  emission. 

When  the  most  high 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud 
Amidst,  in  thunder  uttered  thus  has  voice. 

MUkm. 
Then,  pierced  with  pain,  she  shook  her  haughty 
head. 
Sighed  fiom  her  inward  soul,  and  thus  she  said. 

Jhydtitm 

Noting  progress  from  premises  to  inferences. 

If  the  objection  be  not  removed,  the  conclusion  of 
experience  yrom  the  time  past  to  the  Ume  present  wUl 
not  be  sound  and  perfect.  Bacon, 

This  is  evident  jVow  that  high  and  refined  morality, 
which  shined  forth  in  some  of  the  ancient  heathens. 

South, 

Noting  the  place  or  person  from  whom  a  mes- 
sage is  brought. 

The  king  is  coming,  and  I  must  speak  with  him 
from  the  bridge. 
—How  now,  FluellaB,cam'stthou/rwn  the  bridge? 

Shaktjjeare,     Henry  V, 


Out  of;  noting  extraction. 

From  high  Meonia's  locky  shores  I 
Of  poor  descent :  Acstas  n  my  unne. 

Because  of ;  noting  the  reaacm  or  motive  if 

an  act  or  effect 

David  celebrates  the  glory  of  God^^Ms  cbe  cm^ 
dention  of  the  greatness  of  his  works. 
You  are  good,  hot  from  a  nobler  cai 
J^nMiyoor  own  knowledge,  na^/rom 

We  ncken  soony^om  her  contagioos 
Grieve  for  her  sonows,  groan  for  her 


Relaxation  from  plenitude  is  eared  by 
andynwi  any  cause  by  that  whidi  is  contrary  to  it. 


Out  of;  noting  the  ground  or  cause  of  any 

thing. 

By  the  sacred  radianeo  of  the  mtm. 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  ihm  Bigfaft  ^ 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  otfaa, 
JVom  whom  we  do  exist,  and  ce— e  to  bc^ 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  patemal 


They  who  believe  that  the  praises  wl 
valour  are  superior  to  those  which  proceed 
other  virtues,  have  not  considered. 

What  enteruinment  can  be  raised  from  ao  pitiful  a 
machine  ?  We  see  the  success  of  the  battle  /nim  the 
very  beginning.  id. 

'Tis  true  from  force  die  strongest  title  apringe, 
I  therefore  hold  from  that  which  first  made  kiags. 

/dL 

Not  near  to ;  noting  distance. 

His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  leaat 
South /nmi  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 


Noting  separation  or  recession. 

To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jest ; 
From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death. 


Hast  thou  beheld,  when /roM  the  goal  they  atartp 
The  youthful  charioteers  with  heaving  heart. 
Rush  to  the  race,  and  panting,  scarcely  bear. 
The'  extremes  of  feverish  hope  and  chilling  fear. 

id.  F^yO. 
Noting  exemption  or  deliverance. 
And  whos  child  that  it  was  he  bade  hire  hide 
From  every  wight,  for  aught  that  may  betide. 

Chaucer,  TheGerkoe  lUsk 
^VtMi  Jealousy's  tormenting 
For  ever  be  thy  bosom  freed. 
Noting  absence. 

Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  ail 
Of  difierences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit. 
To  answer  yi^oM  our  home. 


Noting  derivation. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall. 
And  Bnos,  named /Snem  me,  the  city  call. 


Since.    Noting  distance  from  the  pasL 

The  flood  was  not  the  cause  of  mountains,  hut  there 
were  mountains  yVvm  the  creation.  R^oigk, 

I  had  from  my  childhood  a  wart  upon  one  of  ay 
fingers.  Baesa. 

The  other  had  been  trained  up  frem  his  youth  ia 
the  war  of  Flanders.  Ciamdon. 

Were  there,  from  all  eternity,  no  memorable  ae- 
tions  done  'till  about  that  time  t  THiatteu, 

The  milk  of  tigers  was  his  infant  food. 

Taught /ffvm  his  tender  years  the  taste  of  blood. 
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Contrary  to.    Not  in  use. 

Any  thing  lo  orerdone  'nfrom  the  porpote  of  pUy- 
ic&g  ;  whoM  end,  both  at  the  fint  and  now,  was  and 
i«  to  hold,  an  'tweie^  the  minow  up  to  nature. 

Do  not  believe, 
Thatyrom  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  woald  play  and  trifle  with  your  ferennee. 

/d 
Did  yon  draw  bonds  to  forfeit  ?  Sign,  to  break  t 
Or  most  we  read  you  qaiteyrtMn  what  we  speak, 
A.  nd  find  the  truth  out  the  wrong  way  ?  Dohm, 

Noting  remoTal. 

Thrice /rom  the  ground  she  leaped,   i^rydisn. 

From  is  very  frequently  joined  by  an  ellipsis 
"^vith  adverbs :  as,  from  aUmtf  from  the  parts 
€MJ>ove ;  from  below,  from  the  places  below  ;  of 
which  some  are  here  exemplified. 

From  above. 

He,  which  gave  them  from  ahane  such  power,  for 
miraculous  confirmation  of  that  which  they  taught, 
endued  them  also  with  wisdom  from  aJboce,  to  teach 
lliat  (which  they  so  did  confirm.  Hooktr, 

No  sooner  were  his  eyes  in  slumber  bound. 

When,  from  abo9§,  a  more  than  mortal  sound 

Invades  his  ears.  Drjfden't  JBnt^ 

From  afar. 

Light  demilances  yhmi  a/or  they  throw. 

Aryrfm. 

From  beneath. 

With  whirlwinds /rom  hmeath  she  tossed  the  ship 
And  bare  exposed  the  bottom  of  the  deep.     DiydM. 

An  arm  arises  out  of  Stygian  flood, 
Which,  breaking yrom  beneath  with  bellowing  sound, 
Wliirls  the  black  waves  and  rattling  stones  round. 

lA. 
From  behind. 

See,  to  their  base  restored,  earth,  seas,  and  air. 
And  joyful  ages /rem  behmd,  in  crowding  ranks  appear. 

Dnftem, 
Fromfrtr. 

A  ship  of  merchants,  that  fetches  her  wares  yrom 
far,  is  the  good  housewife  of  the  commonwealth. 

Bp,HaU. 
Their  train  proceeding  on  their  way. 
From  far  the  town  and  lofty  towers  survey. 

Drifim, 

From  high. 

Then  heaven's  imfferions  queen  shot  down  ^rom 
high,  Dryim. 

From  hence,    Here^/rom  is  superfluous. 

In  the  necessary  differences  which  arise  from 
thenee,  they  rather  break,  into  several  divisions  than 
join  in  any  one  public  mterest ;  and  from  hemee  have 
always  risen  the  most  dangerous  factions,  which  have 
ruined  the  peace  of  nations.  Clarendom, 

From  whence.    From  is  here  superfluous. 

While  future  realms  his  wandering  thoughtt  de- 
light. 
Tlis  daily  vision,  and  his  dream  by  night. 
Forbidden  Thebes  appears  before  his  eye, 
Fromtffhenee  he  sees  his  absent  brother  fly.       Popf* 

From  where. 

From  where  high  Ithaca  o'erlooks  the  floods, 
Brovrn  wiih  o'erarching  shades  and  pendent  woods, 
lis  to  these  shores  our  filial  duty  draws. 

Pop^t  OJjfmjf, 

From  wUhoiU. 

When  the  planution  grows  to  strength,  then  it  is 
time  to  plant  it  with  women  as  well  as  with  meo, 
that  it  may  spread  into  geaeraliotts,  and  not  be 
pierced /rSMtmCAMtf.  Bacom, 


If  native  power  prevafl  not,  shall  I  doubt 
To  seek  for  needful  succour  from  mthoyi 

Dr$im 
From  is  sometimes  followed  by  another  pre< 
position,  with  its  proper  case. 

From  amidst. 

Thou  too  shalt  fall  by  time  or  barbarous  foes. 
Whose  circling  walls  the  seven  famed  hills  enclose  ^ 
And  thou,  whose  rival  towers  invade  the  skies. 
And  from  amidit  the  waves  with  equal  glory  rite. 

Adiimm, 
From  among. 

Here  had  new  begun 
My  wandering,  had  not  he,  who  was  my  guide 
Up  hither,  yremoiiiofiy  the  trees  i^peared. 
Presence  divine.  Mtom'i  Poradite  Loei. 

From  beneath. 

My  worthy  wife  our  arms  mislaid. 
And  from  bemeaih  my  head  my  sword  omveyed. 

Dryden's  JOimd, 
From  beyond. 

There  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people 
from  Galileo,  and  from  beyond  Jordan. 

Matthew  iv.  25. 
From  forth. 

Young  Aretus,  from  forth  his  bridal  bower. 
Brought  the  full  laver  o'er  their  hands  to  pour. 
And  canisters  of  consecrated  flour. 

Pope's  Odyeaey, 
From  off. 

Knights,  unboned,  may  rise^/rvm  off  the  plain. 
And  fight  on  foot,  their  honour  to  regain.     Drj^len. 

The  sea  being  constrained  to  withdraw  Jrom  off 
certain  tracts  of  lands,  which  lay  till  then  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  Woodward, 

From  out. 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel-quire, 
l^Vom  oui  his  secret  altar  touched  with  hallowed  fire. 

MiUom, 
The  king  with  angry  threatnings  from  omt  a  win- 
dow,  where  he  was  not  ashamed  the  world  should 
behold  him  a  beholder,  commanded  his  guard  and 
the  rest  of  his  soldiers  to  hasten  their  death. 

SUbtey. 
Now  shake,  from  emt  thy  fruitittl  breast,  the  seeds 
Of  envy,  discord,  and  of  cruel  deeds. 

Dryden'*  Mmd. 
Strong  god  of  arms,  whose  iron  sceptre  sways 
The  freezing  North  and  hyperborean  seas. 
Terror  is  thine,  and  wild  amassment,  flung 
From  out  thy  chariot,  withers  even  the  strong. 

Drydem. 
From  out  of. 

Whatsoever  such  prindpie  there  is,  it  was  at  the 
flrst  found  out  by  discourse,  and  drawn  from  ottt  of 
the  very  bowels  of  heaven  and  earth.  Hooker, 

From  under. 

He,  though  blind  of  right. 
Despised,  and  thought  extinguished  quite. 
With  inward  eyes  illuminated. 
His  fiery  virtue  roused 
From  under  ashes  inte  sadden  flame. 

MUion*i  Ayomtte§. 
From  within.  • 

From  WHAM 
The  broken  bowels,  and  the  bloated  skin 
A  bussing  noise  of  bees  his  ears  alarms. 

Dryden, 

FROME,  a  river  of  England,  that  rises  from 
several  springs  in  the  south-west  of  Dorsetshire, 
and,  running  almost  due  west,  passes  under 
Frampton-bridge  to  Dorchester,  and  fiills  into  a 
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bay  of  the  English  Channel,  called  Poolhaven,  FRONDrFEROUS^  uJf 

near  Wareham.  Bearing  leaves. 

Fromc,  or   Frome-Selwood,  a  borough  in  FRONT,  ii.f.,  v.a.&v.  ii.^      Tr.JroKt;!^ 

Somersetshire,  and  one  of  the  best  towns  of  this  Front'ed,  adj.         *         ^fi"'"^^     ^^^  ^ 

part  of  the  country,  which  was  anciently  one  Front'less,  o^'.                 S  front  both  asr£^ 

great  forest,  called  Selwoodshire.      Here  is  a  the  human  countenance,  and  figurativeij  ^si- 

large  handsome  church,  150  feet  long,  and  fifty-  nate  the  particular  parts  of  bodies,  wliicb  bci: 

four  broad,  comprising  a  nave,  chancel,  north  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  it,  or  to  the  &r~ 

and  Mouth  aisles,  four  chapels,  and  a  vestry-room,  head.    Crabb  thus  distinguishes  their  pecsk: 

with  a  square  embattled  tower  and  an  octagonal  application:  '  Face  is  applied  to  that  p«rt  of  bo- 

^pire,  120  feet  high.    There  are  likewise  several  dies  which  serves  as  an  index  or  rule,  aad  cc$>- 

meeting-houses  in  the  town,  belonging  to  dif-  tains  certain  marks  to  direct  the  obseriner ;  ir^xx 

ferent  denommations  of  dissenters,  two  of  which  is  employed  for  that  part  which  is  most  prDm)- 

are  large  handsome  edifices.    Near  the  bridge  nent  or  foremost :  hence  we  speak  of  the  face  c 

stands  a   free-school  for  twenty  boys,   and  an  a  wheel  or  clock,  the  face  of  a  paintiDg,  or  ^  . 

alms-house  for  widows ;  the  latter  is  a  handsome  face  of  nature;  but  the  front  of  a  houae  or  bout-  j 

building,  and  was  erected,  by  subscription,  in  ing,  and  the  front  of  a  stage :  hence  likewise  ^  i 

1720.    Here  is  also  an  hospital  for  ola  men,  a  propriety  of  the  expressions,  to  pnt  a  good  k:r  i 

charity-school  for  boys,  and  an  asylum  for girls,to-  on  a  thing;  to  show  a  bold  front.'     The  irer   I 

gether  with  various  Sunday-schools,  which  afford  signifies  to  oppose  directly,  or  fibce  to  &ce,  c 

instruction  to  2000  children.  The  chief  manufac-  the  sense  of  confront;  to  stand  opposed  or  or^r 

ture   is   broad   and    narrow  cloth.      Formerly  against  any  place  or  thing ;  to  stand   foremcsL 

more  wire  cards,  for  carding  wool  for  the  spin-  Frontless  is  used  in  the  sense  of  bare&ced  st- 

ners,  were  made  at  this  place  than  in  all  the  rest  blushing  impudence, 

of  England,  and  there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty  i /Wwrf  but  in  that  file, 

master  card-makers,  one  of  whom  employed  400  Where  othen  tell  steps  with  me. 

men,  women,  and  children,  in  that  manufiaictory  AoAapeorw.  Bmmy  TIU. 

at  once.    This  town  has  been  long  noted  for  iU  You  four  shall  frmu  them  ia  the  naxrow  lane ;  wf 

fine  ale,  which  is  kept  to  a  great  age.     It  is  thir-  ^i  ^ai^  lower :  if  they  'scape  frtm  jmax  eocooatti. 

teen  miles  south  of  Bath,  and  105  west  by  south  then  they  light  on  us.                              Adb^sm: 

of  London,  and  sends  one  member  to  Parliament.  Can  yon,  when  you  have  pushed  oat  of  joor  gita 

FIIO'M  WARD,  pvep.  Sax.  pl^am  and  |»eap».  the  very  defender  of  them,  think  to /rami  his  nr^ga 

Away  from ;  the  contrary  to  the  word  towards,  with  easy  groans  ?                                              li. 

Not  now  in  use.  Some  are  either  to  be  won  to  the  atate  in  a  fait 

As  cheerfully  going  towards  as  Pyrodes  went-fro-  and  true  manner,  or /fmlid  with  some  other  of  tb 

ward/fomuNird  his  death.                                Sidney,  Mune  patty  that  may  oppose  them,  and  so  divide  ik 

The  horixontal  needle  is  continually  varying  to-  reputation.                                            Baeem*M  Eumy. 

wards  Bast  and  West ;  and  so  the  dipping  or  inclining  Both  these  sides  are  not  only  retnras,  but  parti  d 

needle  is  varying  up  and  down,  towards  orfnmmordt  the  froni;  and   uniform  without,  though    acvenOf 

the  zenith.                                                        Cktu^HB,  portioned  within,  and  are  on  both  sidea  of  a  |re« 

FRONDESCENTI^  Tempus,  in  botany,  the  «n<l  'tately  tower,  m  the  midst  of  the/neirf.  Bmss. 

precise  time  of  the  year  and  month,  in  which  each  The  access  of  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of  laad : 

species   of  plants  unfolds  its  first  leaves.     All  our  men  had  shot,  that  thundered  upon  them  fnm 

plants  produce  new  leaves  every  year ;  but  all  »!»•  rampier  iujhmi,  and  firom  the  galliea  that  lay  it 

do  not  renew  them  at  the  same  time.    Among  ■*•  V*  J*^'  ....'.             j         .        ^ 

woody  plants,  the  elder,  and  most  of  the  honey-  „  ^"^  1<>"'J«*  hand,  murwl  to  wounds,  ■•kwway 

suckles ;  among  the  perennial  herbs,  the  crocis  ^^"^  ^^«  sharpest /Wml»  of  the  mort  fien:..    Damd. 

and    tulip  are  the  first   that  push  or  expand  J^^J  -tand  notyWm«  to^wii,  but  each  doih  view 

their  leaves.     The  time  of  sowing  the  seeds  The  other's  tail,  pursued  as  they  punue.        Crmk, 

decides  with  respect  to  annuals.    'Die  oak  and  Part  ywnisd  brigades  form, 

ash  are  constantly  the  latest  in   pushing  their  Twizt  host  and  host  but  narrow  spaee  was  ItA^ 

leaves;  the  greatest  number  unfold  them  in  A  dreadful  intervsl I  and /f»»ito/««i 

spring;  the  mosses  and  firs  in  winter.    Tliese  Presented,  stood  in  tazzible  array, 

striking  differences  seem  to  indicate  that  each  j    ^   i                i.j  Z^,^'"'*" 

species  of  plants  has  a  temperature  proper  or  „.'^?»?  do  theUwyera  smdid  baud  appear, 

peculiar  to  itself,  and  requir^  a  certain d^ of  '"^^  m  the/Vwa  and  Ihurland  m  the  .^ 

lieat  to  extricate  the  leaves  from  the  buds.    This  pdiadius  advi.eththe>W«i  of  his  edifice  shoddw 

temperature,  however,  is  not  so  fixed  or  constant  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  .^-^j^,  ^^  ^^  ij  „,,^  ^i, 

as  It  may  at  Brst  view  appear.    Among  plants  ^sing  rays  of  the  Winter's  son,  and  dediae  a  Uob 

of  the  same  species,  there  are  some  more  early  ^om  the  winter  setting  thereof, 

than  others ;  whether  that  circumstance  depends.  The  prince  approached  the  door, 

as  it  most  commonly  does,  on  the  nature  of  the  Possessed  the  porch,  and  on  theyVeal  above 

plants,  or  is  owing  to  differences  in  heat,  exposure.  He  fixed  the  fatal  bough.            Drydsa'f  J 

and  soil.     In  general,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  Thee,  fromtLm  man,  we  followed  from  aftr, 

small  and  young  trees  are  always  earlier  than  Thy  instruments  of  death  and  tooU  of  war. 

huger  or  old  ones.    The  pushing  of  the  leaves  Jkfiem. 

is  likewise  accelerated  or  retarded,  according  to  Por  vice,  though  yreMi2s«f,  and  of  hardened  face, 

the  temperature  of  the  season ;  that  is,  according  Is  daonud  at  the  sight  of  awful  grace.              Jd. 

as  the  sun  is  sooner  or  later  in  dispensing  the  The  square  will  be  one  of  the  most  besatifsl 

degree  of  heat  suitable  to  each  species.  Italy  when  this  &tatuc  is  erected,  and  « towu  ' 
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built  at  one  end  VafrotU  the  churcb  that  stands  at  tlie 
other.  AdUUmm  on  Italjf. 

One  tees  ihe/roni  of  a  palace  covered  with  painted 
pillars  of  different  orders.  Id, 

H'u  front  yet  threatens,  and  his  frowns  command. 

Prior. 
Strike  a  blosbthronghyVofiffew  flattery.    Pope. 
Where  the  deep  trench  in  length  extended  lay, 
:  Compacted  troops  stand  wedged  in  firm  amy, 
:  A  dreadful  Jnmi.  Id. 

The  patriot  virtues  that  distend  thy  thought. 
Spread  on  thy /nml  and  in  thy  bosom  glow. 


The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beanteoos  way. 
Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 
Of  those  Ull  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces. 
Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  yVonte, 
Fraoght  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles. 
Like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal. 
Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 
Reared  up  from  out  the  waters. 

Byron.  The  Dogt  of  Vmuee. 

They  erred,  as  aged  men  will  do ;  but  by 
And  by  well  talk  of  that ;  and  if  we  dont 
Twill  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 
Of  pdliticianSf  and  their  double yronf 
Who  live  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie.    Bjfrom, 

They  reached  the  hotel :  forth  streamed  firom  the 
froHi  door 
A  tide  of  well  clad  waiters ;  and  around 
The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  score 
Of  those  pedestrian  Paphians,  who  abound 
In  decent  London,  when  the  day  light's  o'er.       U. 

Jront,  in  aichitecture,  denotes  the  principal 
face  or  side  of  a  building,  or  that  presented  to 
their  chief  aspect  or  view. 

FRCTNTAL,  n.  f .  ¥T.JrarUak:laLjrontale. 
Any  external  form  of  medicine  to  be  applied  to 
the  forehead,  generally  composed  among  the  an- 
cients of  coolers  and  hypnoticks. 

We  may  apply  intercipients  upon  the  temples  of 
msutick :  frontaUa  may  also  be  applied.     Wiaeman. 

The  torpedo,  alive,  stupefies  at  a  distance  ;  but 
after  deaUi  produceth  no  such  effect ;  which  had 
they  retained,  they  might  have  supplied  opium,  and 
served  as/ronloji  in  phrensies.  Brown§. 

Frontal,  Frontlet,  or  brow-band,  in  the 
Jewish  ceremonies,  consists  of  four  several  pieces 
of  vellum,  on  each  of  which  is  written  some  text 
of  scripture.  They  are  all  laid  on  a  piece  of 
black  calfs  leather  with  thongs  to  tie  it  by.  The 
Jews  apply  the  leather  with  ue  vellum  on  their 
foreheads  m  the  synagogue,  and  tie  it  round  the 
head  with  the  thongs. 

FRCKNTATED,  «jr.  laA.  front.  In  botany, 
the  frontated  leaf  of  a  flower  grows  broader  and 
broader,  and  at  last  perhaps  terminates  in  a  right 
line :  used  in  opposition  to  cuspated,  which  is, 
when  the  leaves  of  a  flower  end  in  a  point. 

FRCNTBOX,  n.  i.  Front  and  box.  The 
box  in  the  playhouse  from  which  there  is  a  direct 
view  to  the  stage. 

How  vain  are  all  these  gleries,  all  our  pains. 
Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains ! 
That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  fromihox  grace. 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue,  as  in  face.  Pope, 

FROIVTIER,  It.  I.  &  adj.  Yt.fiwOwrt.  The 
limit  or  utmost  verge  of  any  territory ;  the  bor- 
der ;  properly  that  which  terminates  not  at  the 


tea,  but  fronts  another  country;  bordering ;  con 
terminous. 

Draw  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  border*  away,  or 
plant  garrisons  upon  all  those  yVonltsr*  about  him. 

Speiuer  <m  Irdani. 
I  upon  mjfromiien  here  keep  residence. 
That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defend.         HiUon. 
Yet  had  his  temple  h^h 
Reared  in  Aiotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 
Of  Palestine,  in  Gath  and  Askalon, 
An  Aocaron  and  Oaxa's^onlier  bounds. 

Id.  Paradite  Lett. 
A  place  there  lies  on  Gallia's  utmost  bounds. 
Where  rising  seas  insult  the/Vonlisr  grounds. 

Additom. 
Beyond  the  fiomHen,  his  anxious  view  could  die* 
cover  nothing,  except  the  ocean,  inhospitable  deserts, 
hostile  tribes  of  bariMufians  of  fierce  manners  and  un« 
known  language,  or  dependant  kings  who  would 
gladly  purchase  Uie  emperor's  protection  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  an  obnoxious  fugitive.  Oibbon. 

Frontiers  are  the  extremes  of  a  kingdom  or 
country,  which  the  enemies  find  in  front  when 
they  would  enter  it.  They  were  anciently  called 
marches. 

FRONTINAC,  Fort,  a  fortress  of  Canada,  or. 
the  north-west  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  three  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  300  from  Quebec.  It  was 
taken  from  the  French,  in  August  1759,  by  the 
British  under  colonel  Bradstreet,  though  de- 
fended bv  110  men  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon, 
besides  Indians. 

FRONTINUS  (Sextus  Julius),  an  ancient 
Roman  author,  of  consular  dignity,  who  flou- 
rished under  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Nerva, 
and  Trajan.  He  commanded  the  Roman  armies 
in  Britain ;  was  made  city  praetor  when  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus  were  consuls ;  and  curator  of  the 
aqueducts  by  Nerva,  which  occasioned  nis  writing 
De  Aquaeductibus  Urbis  Rome.  He  wrote  four 
books  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  art  of  war ;  a 
tract  De  re  Agrarilk,  and  another  De  limitibus. 
These  have  been  often  separately  printed ;  but 
were  all  collected  in  a  neat  edition  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1661,  with  notes  by  Robert  Keuchen. 
He  died  under  Trajan. 

FROT<rnSPIECE,n.«.  Vr.frvntitpice ;  Lat. 
fivntitpkium,  id  quod  in  fronte  conspicitur.  That 
part  of  any  building  or  other  body  that  directly 
meets  the  eye. 

Wiihfnmliepieee  of  diamond  and  gold 
BmbeUiahed,  Uiick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 
The  portal  shone.  MiUom't  Paradim  Loti 

Who  is  k  has  informed  us  that  a  rational  soul  can 
inhabit  no  tenement,  unlets  it  has  just  such  a  sort  of 
Jrontiipieeef  leeke. 

The  fnmtispieee  of  the  townhouse  has  pillars  of  a 
beautiful  black  marble,  streaked  with  white. 

FRCyNTLET,  n.  i.  fT.Jranteau ;  lALfrom. 
A  bandage  worn  upon  the  rorehead. 

They  shall  be  wkfromiUta  between  thine  eyes. 

Zlsitf.  vi  8. 
How,  now,  daughter,  what  makeo  that  fromih* 
on  t    Yon  are  too  much  of  late  i'  the  frown. 

To  the  forehead  fnmileU  were  applied,  to  restrain 
and  intercept  the  influx.  Vfasmaii's  Bmgery. 

FRONTO  r  Marcus  Cornelius),  a  Roman  orator, 
preceptor  to  tne  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
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Lacius  Verus.  The  former  made  him  consul,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  his  honor. 

FRONTRO'OM,  n.  i .  Front  and  room.  An 
.  partment  in  the  fore  part  of  the  house. 

If  yoar  shop  fUadt  in  an  emineat  ttiMt,  the  ynml- 
Tooma  are  commonly  ou>re  mirj  than  the  backrooms ; 
und  it  will  be  ineonTenieat  to  make  the  frondrocm 
ahallov.  Jfojnon. 

FRONZELLA,  one  of  the  seventeen  almost 
inaccessible  passes  through  the  mountains  of 
Vicenza,  in  Italy,  commencing  in  the  Valley  of 
Brenta.  It  is  the  narrowest  of  them,  and  is  so 
*  covered  by  perpendicular  rocks,  300  feet  high, 
tbat  a  ray  of  the  sun  can  scarcely  penetrate  into 
^he  pass,  and  the  eye  cannot  perceive  the  sky.' 
Yet  *this  road  (says,  Dr.  Oppenheim)^  is  the 
easiest  and  most  passable'  ot  the  seventeen, 
'  except  during  rain  or  snow,  when  it  is  the  most 
perilous.* 

Y^OKEifOdj,!      Dutch     hevrozetiy     frozen. 

Frorke.  S  Frozen.  This  word  is  not 
used  since  the  time  of  Milton. 

O,  my  heart-blood  is  well  nigh /rem*  I  feel. 

And  my  galafe  grown  fait  to  my  heel. 

Spen»tr*9  Pott, 
The  parching  ait 

Burnt yWwVf  and  cold  performa  the'  effect  of  fire. 

MiUon. 

FROST,  n.  t.       -N    Sax.  pnoft;  Dan.  Swed. 
Fros'ted,  oejf .      I  and   Teut   fratt ;    Belg. 
Fros'tily,  (u/i;      \vrost.    The  last  effect  of 
Frost^iness,  n.  s.  1  cold ;  the  power  or  act  of 
Fros'ty,  adj,        J  congelation ;  the  appear- 
ance of  plan^  and  trees  sparkling  with  congela- 
bon  of  dew :  the  adjective  is  applied  to  whatever 
in  appearance  resembles  this :  the  adverb  is  ap- 
plied not  only  to  natural  cold  but  to  want'  of 
animal  warmth,  and  to  coldness  of  affection ; 
likewise  to  the  head  that  is  gray  with  age. 

Hit  eyen  twinkeled  in  hti  hed  aright. 
At  don  the  tterret  in  a/roiiy  night. 

Ckamcer.  Prologtu  fo  Camt,  Tolm. 
There  they  doe  finde  that  godly  aged  tin. 
With  snowy  locket  adowne  bis  shoolder*  shed  ; 

As  hoary  fnut  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  motty  branches  of  an  oke  halfe  ded. 

Speiuer'i  FatrtB  Qumm. 
Thit  it  the  ttate  of  man  ;  to-day  he  pau  forth 
The  tender  leavet  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms 
And  bean  his  blushing  honoun  thick  upon  him  ; 
The  third  day  comes  a/roif,  a  kiUing>Voif, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  tuzely 
Hit  groatnest  it  a  ripening,  nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls.  S&ofeipears.  ITeiwy  Vlli, 

Where  Is  loyalty  f 
If  it  be  banished  from  thtfrotty  head, 
Whero  shall  it  find  a  harbonr  in  the  earth  T 

Skaktpemre. 
What  t^frottsf  spirited  rogue  is  this !  Id. 

For  all  my  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  shed. 
For  all  the/rof^  nighte  that  I  have  watched. 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons. 

Id.     Tihu  AndromJau, 
The  air,  if  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flame,  and 
maketh  it  bum  mon  fiercely ;  at  fire  scorcheth  in 
frottjf  weather.  Baeam. 

Courtling,  I  rather  thou  should'st  uturiy 
Dispraise  my  work,  than  praise  itfrostUy. 

A  gnat  half-starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  went  out 
QDn/rottjf  morning  to  a  bee-hivo  L'Stkmtge* 


When  the  froti  aeiaee  upon  wiaCp   oalj 
waterish  parte  aro  congealed  ;    there  i 
rit  which  can  retreat  into  itself,  and 
compaat  liet  tecnre  from  the  freeang 


The  rich  brocaded  tilk  unfold » 
When  riting  flowert  grow  ttilT  with/i  erteiii 


Behold  the  groret  that  tlune  with  sflTcr/Vari^ 
Their  beauty  withered,  aod  their  Tordi 


The  Hours  had  now  unlocked  the  gate  of  d«y. 
When  fair  Aurora  leaves  hu/rog^  bed. 

Hasting  with  youthful  Cephaloa  to  play 

Unmasked  her  face,  and  rosy  beaodca  umiail : 

Tithonus'  silver  age  was  much  deqnaed  ; 

Ah  !  who  in  love  that  cruel  law  deviaed. 

That  old  love's  little  worth,  and  new  too  h%hi; 
prised  r  FktAew^B  M»mrpU  Idmd. 

Tis  the  same  landscape  which    the  modem  Man 


Who  marched  to  Moscow,  led  by  Fame  tke  Syreo ! 
To  lose  by  one  month's /rotl  some  twenty  jeara 
Of  conquest  and  his  guaird  of  gronadieis.       Byr^m. 

FROST,  in  physiology.  Having  mtder  Cir 
articles  Cold,  Congelation,  and  Frkkzisc.. 
entered  fully  into  the  various  phenomena  <A 
freezing,  we  shall  only  here  add  a  few  misceUift- 
neous  observations  on  particular  effects  of  frost 

Being  derived  from  the  atmosphere^  (see  Min- 
orologt),  frost  naturally  proceeds  from  the  upper 
parts  of  bodies  downwaras,  as  the  water  and  the 
earth :  so,  the  longer  a  frost  is.  continued,  tl^ 
thicker  the  ice  becomes  upon  the  water  in  poinds, 
and  the  deeper  into  the  earth  the   ground  s 
frozen.     In  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  dari 
frost,  Mr.  Bovle  found  it  had  penetrated  fduitea 
inches  into  the  ground.    At  Moscow,  in  a  haid 
season,  the  frost  will  penetrate  two  feet  deep  in 
the  ground ;  and  captain  James  found  it  pene- 
trated ten  feet  deep  in  Charlton  Island,  azkd  the 
water  in  the  same  island  was  frozen  to  the  depth 
of  six  feet.    Scheffer  assures  us,  that  in  Sweda 
the  frost  pierces  two  cubits  or  Swedish  ells  ioto 
the  earth,  and  turns  what  moisture  it  finds  there 
into  a  whitish  substance,  like  ice ;  and  standing 
waters  to  three  ells,  or  more.    The  same  author 
also  mentions  sudden  cracks  in  the  ice  of  the 
lakes  of  Sweden,  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  maiif 
leagues  long;  the  rupture  being  made  with  \ 
noise  not  less  loud  than  if  many  guns  were  dis- 
charged together.    By  such  means,  however,  tbt 
fishes  are  furnished  with  air ;  so  that  they  are 
rarely  found  dead.    In  the  northem  parts  of  the 
world  the  most  compact  bodies  are  affected  bj 
frost.    Timber  is  often  apparently  frt>zen,  and 
rendered  exceedingly  difficult  to  saw.     Marl, 
chalk,  and  other  less  solid  terrestrial  concretioost 
will  be  shattered  by  strong  and  durable  frosts. 
Metals  are  contracted  by  frost,  thus,  an  inn 
tube  twelve  feet  long,  upon  being  exposed  to  the 
air  in  a  frosty  night,  lost  two  lines  of  its  length. 
On  the  contrary,  frost  swells  or  dilates  water 
nearly  one  tenth  of  its  bulk.    Mr.  Boyle  made 
several  experiments  with  metalline  vessels,  ei- 
ceedingly  thick  and  strong ;  which  being  filled 
with  water,  close  stopped,  and  exposed  to  fitf 
cold,  burst  by  the  expansion  of  the  frozen  fiuid 
within  them.    Trees  are  often  destroyed  by  ba$^ 
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~is  if  burnt  up  bv  the  most  excessive  heat ;  and,  most  seveie  one  which  happens  to  them  unde 

in   very  strong  frosts,  walnut  trees,  ashes,  and  more  fiiTorable  circumstances.    It  is  plain  from 

even  oaks,  are  sometimes  split  and  cleft,  so  as  to  the  accounts  of  the  injuries  trees  received  by  the 

be  seen  through,  and  this  with  a  terrible  noise,  frost  in  1709,  that  the  greatest  of  all  were  owing 

Like  the  explosion  of  fire-arms.    In  cold  couiv-  to  repeated  &lse  thaws,  succeeded  by  repeated 

tries,  the  frost  often  proves  &tal  to  mankind ;  new  nrosts.    But  the  frosts  of  the  spring  furnish 

producing  gangrenes,  and  even    death    itself,  abundantly  more  numerous  examples  of  this 

Those  who  die  of  it  have  their  hands  and  feet  first  truth ;  and  some  experiments  made  by  the  count 

seized,  till  they  grow  past  feeling  it ;  after  which  de  BwSbn,  in  his  own  woods,  prove  incontestably, 

the  rest  of  their  bodies  are  so  invaded,  that  they  that  it  is  not  the  severest  cold  or  most  fixed  frost 

a.re  taken  with  a  drowsiness,  which  if  indulged,  that  doe$  the  greatest  injury  to  vegetables.    This 

they  awake  no  more,  but  die  insensibly.    It  also  is  an  observation  directly  opposite  to  the  common 

sometimes  seises  the  abdomen  and  viscera,  which  opinions,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  nor  any  way 

on   dissection  are  found  to  be  mortified   and  discordant  to  reascn. 

black.  We  find,  by  a  number  of  experiments,  that  it 

The   gpreat  power  of  frost  on  vegetabUi  is  is.humidity  that  makes  frost  fatal  to  vegetables ; 

:  sufficiently  known :  but  the  difierences  between  and  therefore  every  thing  that  can  occasion  hu- 

the  frosts  of  a  severe  winter,  and  those  which  midity  in  them,  exposes  them  to  these  injuries, 

happen  in  the  spring  mornings,  in  their  effects  on  and  every  thing  that  c&n  prevent  or  take  off  an 

plants  and  trees,  were  never  perfectly  explained  over  proportion  of  humidity  in  them,  every  thing 

till  by  Messrs.  Du  Harael  and  Bufibn,  in  the  tnat  can  dry  them,  though  with  ever  so  increased 

:  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy.    The  frosts  of  a  cold,  must  prevent  or  preserve  them  from  those 

I  severe  winters  are  much  more  terrible  than  those  injuries.    Numerous  experiments  and  obscrva- 

(  of  the  spring,  as  they  bring  on  a  privation  of  all  tions  tend  to  prove  this.    It  is  well  known  that 

.  the  products  of  the  tenderer  parts  of  the  vegetable  vegetables  always  feel  the  frost  very  desperately 

,  "world ;    but  then  they  are  not  frequent,  such  in  low  places  where  there  are  fogs.    The  plants 

"winters  happening  perhaps  but  once  in  an  age ;  which  stand  by  a  river  side  are  frequently  found 

and  the  frosts  of  the  spring  are  in  reality  greater  destroyed  by  the  spring  and  autumnal  frosts, 

injuries  to  us  than  these,  as  they  are  every  year  while  those  of  the  same  species,  which  stand  in 

\  repeated.    In  regard  to  trees,  the  great  difference  a  drier  place,  sufier  little  or  perhaps  not  at  all  by 

is  this,  that  the  frosts  of  severe  winters  affect  them ;  and  the  low  and  wet  parts  of  forests  are 

even  their  wood,  their  trunks  and  large  branches;  well  known  to  produce  worse  wood  than  the 

"whereas  those  of  the  spring  have  oidy  power  to  high  and  drier.    The  coppice  wood  in  wet  and 

hurt  the  buds.    The  winter  frosts  happening  at  low  parts  of  common  woods,  though  it  push  our 

a  time  when  most  of  the  trees  in  our  woods  and  more  vigorously  at  first  than  that  of  other  places, 

\    gardens  have  neither  leaves,  flowers,  nor  fruits  yet  never  comes  to  so  good  a  growth ;  for  the 

upon  them,  and  have  their  buds  so  hard  as  to  be  frost  of  the  spring  killing  these  early  top  shoots, 

proof  against  slight  injuries  of  weather,  espe-  obliges  the  lower  part  en  the  trees  to  throw  out 

cially  if  the  preceding  summer  has  not  been  too  lateral  branches :  and  the  same  thing  happens  in 

wet ;  in  this  state,  if  there  are  no  unlucky  cir-  a  greater  or  less  degree  to   the  coppice  wood 

'    cumstances  attending,  most  trees  bear  moderate  that  grows  under  cover  of  larger  trees  in  great 

^    winters  very  well :  but  hard  frosts,  which  happen  forests ;  for  here  the  vapors,  not  being  carried 

late  in  winter,  cause  very  great  injuries  even  to  off  either  by  the  sun  or  wind,  stagnate  and  freeze, 

those  trees  which  they  do  not  utterly  destroy,  and  in  the  same  manner  destroy  the  young 

These  are,   1.  Long  cracks  follovriag  the  direc-  shoots,  as  the  fogs  of  marshy  places.    It  is  a 

tion  of  the  fibres.    2.  Parcels  of  dead  wood  en*  general  observation,  also,  that  the  frost  is  never 

closed  round  with  wood  yet  in  a  living  state,  hurtfiil  to  the  late  shoots  of  the  vine,  or  to  the 

And  3.  That  distemperature  which  foresters  call  flower-buds  of  trees,  except  when  it  follows 

the  double  blea,  which  is  a  perfect  circle  of  blea,  heavy  dews,  or  a  long  rainy  season,  and  then  it 

or  soft  white  wood,  which,  when  the  tree  is  after-  never  fails  to  do  great  mischief,  though  it  be 

wards  felled,  is  found  covered  by  a  circle  of  hard  ever  so  slight.    The  frost  is  always  observed  to 

and  solid  wood.  be  more  mischievous  in  its  consequences^  on 

^      The  opinions  of  authon  about  the  exposition  newly  cultivated  ground  than  in  other  places ; 

of  trees  to  the  different  quarters,  have  been  and  this  is  because  the  vapors,  which  continually 

very  different,  and  most  of  them  grounded  on  arise  from  the  earth,  find  an  easier  passage  from 

no  rational  foundation.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  those  places  than  from  others.    Trees  also  which 

the  effects  of  frosts  are  most  violently  felt  on  those  have  been  newly  cut,  suffer  more  than  others  by 

trees  which  are  exposed  to  the  north,  and  othera  the  spring  frosts,  which  is  owing  to  their  shooting 

I      think  the  south,  or  the  west  the  most  strongly  af-  out  more  vigorously.      Frosts    also   do  more 

fected  by  them.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  north  damage  on  li^t  and  sandy  grounds,  than  on  the 

exposure  is  subject  to  the  greatest  cold.    It  does  tougher  and  firmer  soils,  supposing  both  equally 

not,  however,  follow  from  this,  that  the  injury  must  dry ;  and  this  seems  partly  owing  to  their  being 

be  sdways  greatest  on  the  trees  exposed  to  the  north  more  early  in  their  productions,  and  partly  to 

in  frosts:  on  the  contrary,  there  are  abundant  their  lax  texture  suffering  a  greatter  quantity  of 

proofa,  that  it  is  on  the  south  side  that  trees  are  vapors  to  transpire.    It  has  also  been  frequently 

generally  most  injured  by  frost :  and  it  is  plain  obiserved,  that  the  side-shoots  of  trees  are  more 

from  repeated  experiments,  that  there  are  par-  subject  to  perish  by  the  spring  frosts  than  those 

ticular  accidents,  under  which  a  more  moderate  from  the  top ;  and  M.  Buffon,  who  examined 

frost  may  do  more  injury  to  vegetables,  than  the  into  this  with  great  accuracy,  always  found  tb» 
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effects  of  the  spring  frosts  much  greater  near  thp  Mmoture  of  the  different  species  of  fish,  and  «:< 

ground  than  elsewhere.    The  shoots  within  a  always,  in  the  winter,  under  the  nece&atxy  </ 

foot  of  the  ground  quickly  perished  hy  them ;  thawing  them  before  be  could  cut  theok.     We 

those  which  stood  at  two  or  tnree  feet  high  bore  have  seen  a  carp  recover  so  &r  as  to  leap  aJbor. 

them  much  better ;  and  those  at  four  feet  and  with  much  vigor,  after  it  had  been  frozen  fiv 

upwards    frequently  remained  wholly  unhurt,  thirty-«ix  hours/  p.  248. 
while  the  lower  ones  were  entirely  destrcved.   A        A  few  pages  onward  be  gives  us  the  follows: : 

series  of  observations  havei  pre  red,  beyond  all  statement  of  other  effects  of  extnroe  coki  l- 

doubt,  that  it  is  not  the  hard  frosts  which  so  these  regions.    *  The  weather  during  this  most 

much  hurt  plants,  as  those  frosts,  though  less  (December)   was    the  coldest  we  experiecrr!^ 

severe,  whicb  happen  when  they  are  full  of  during  our  residence  in  America.     The  t>'. 

moisture;  and  this  clearly  explains  the  account  moroeter  sunk  on  one   occasion  to  57^  be'v 

of  all  the  great  damages  done  by  the  severe  frosts  xero,  and  never  rose  beyond  €^  ab«ve  it ;  \:x 

being  on  the  south  side  of  the  trees  which  are  mean  for  the  month  was^29'7^.      During  tU^ 

affected  by  them,  though  that  side  has  been  intense  colds,  however,  the  atmosphere  was  gtsr^ 

plainly  all  the  while  less  cold  than  the  north,  rally  calm,  and  the  wood-cutters  and  others  w^z: 

Great  damage  is  also  done  to  the  western  sides  about  their  ordinary  occupations  witbont  u^iv: 

of  trees  and  plantations,  when  after  a  rain  with  any  extraordinary  precautions, yet  without  ieei^v 

a  west  wind  the  wind  turns  about  to  the  north  at  any  bad  effects.    They  had  their  rein-deer  ^tur^ 

sunset,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  spring,  or  on,  leathern  mittens  lined  with   blankets,  aii 

when  an  east  wind  blows  upon  a  thick  fog  before  furred  caps ;  but  none  of  them  used  any  detex- 

sunrising.  for  the  face,  nor  did  they  need  to  do  so.    lixM 

It  should  be  added  that  frost  is  in  the  northern  we  have  already  mentioned  that  the  heal  is  at- 

parts  of  the  world  a  constant  assistant  in  pre-  stractedmostrapidly  from  the  body  during  strcr 

serving  meat.  It  has  also  other  recommendations,  breezes,  and  most  of  those  who  have  pensM 

and  becomes  an  important  assistant  of  their  ar-  from  cold,  in  this  country,  have  fiiUen  a  sacr.!x? 

chitecture,  in  the  hands  of  the  Esquimauxlribes.  to  their  being  overtaken  on  a  lake,  or  other  u* 

Their  winter  huts  are  built  entirely  of  snow  sheltered  place,  by  a  storm  of  wind.  Tb«  o- 
frozen  into  a  solid  mass.  The  snow  is  formed  tense  colds  were,  however,  detrimental  xo  us  x 
into  blocks,  which  laid  over  each  other,  and  another  vray.  The  trees  firoze  to  their  very  cf- 
gradually  bending  inwards,  terminate  in  a  r^;ular  tres,  and  became  as  hard  as  stones,  and  nu.^ 
dome,  sometimes  nine  or  ten  feet  high.  A  plate  difficult  to  cut.  Some  of  the  axes  were  htvi-:: 
of  ice  forms  the  window.  '  When  clusters  of  daily,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  we  had  oc.r 
these  huts  have  had  their  intervals  filled  up  with  one  left  that  was  fit  for  felling  trees.  By  co- 
snow  and  drift,  they  cannot  be  distinguished  trusting  it  only  to  one  of  the  party  who  bad  >^ 
from  the  surrounding  plain,  and  may  be  walked  bred  a  carpenter,  and  who  could  use  it  with  d<i- 
over;  hence  the  idea  of  Greenland  subterranean  terity,  it  was  fortunately  preserved  until  the  v- 
habitations ;  but,  when  the  roof  is  thinned  by  rival  of  our  men  with  otners  from  Fort  Vw^y 
thawing,  a  leg  is  apt  to  come  down  through  it.  dence. 

The  entrance  is  long,  and  under  ground,  as  de-        '  A  thermometer  hung  in  our  bed  room  a:  t>' 

scribed  by   Scoresby.    In  the  interior,  raised  distance  of  sixteen  feet  from  the  fire,  boteip"^* 

benches  of  snow,  covered  with  skins,  serve  for  to  its  direct  radiation,  stood,  even  in  tkt  <iif' 

sitting  or  sleeping  on.     Heat,  light,  and  cooking,  time,  occasionally  at  15^  below  zero,  and  ^.^ 

are  afforded  by  one  lamp,  having  a  wick  eigh-  observed  more  than  once,  previous  to  the  li.n<  - 

teen  inches  long,  fed  with  oil  or  blubber,  and  ling  of  the  fire  in  the  morning,  to  be  as  km  ^ 

which,  when  lighted  through  its  whole  length,  40**  below  zero.     On  two  of  these  oocasioa5  ue 

makes  a  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  flame.  Close  chronometers    (Nos.  2149    and    2151),  «^i 

to  it  the  temperature  is  raised  to  thirty-eight  during  the  night  lay  under  Mr.  Hood's  and  I>r. 

degrees,  but  in  receding  fEdls  to  twenty-three  de-  Richardson's  pillows,  stopped  while  tbrr  wm 

grees,  and  cannot  be  raised  higher  without  the  dressing  themselves.'-»pp.  254,  255. 
danger  of  melting  this  frail  mansion.    In  spring.        We  subjoin  a  chronological  list  of  some  of  th* 

indeed,  the  dripping  causes  much  inconvenience,  most  remarkable  frosts  recorded  in  history, 
and  brings  on  severe  colds.    These  mansions, 

however,  are  said  to  be  much  more  comfortable  A.  D. 

than  those  roofed  with  skins,  the  heat  and  close-  220.    The    frost    in  Britain  that    lasted   i^* 
ness  of  which  produce  very  bad  effects.  months. 

Captain  Franklin  mentions  a  curious  fact  with  250.  The  Thames  frozen  nine  weeks. 

regard  to  frozen  fish  in  his  late  Journey  to  the  291.  Most  rivers  in  Britain  froaensix  weeks. 

Polar  Seas.    '  It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  here,  359.   Severe    frosts   in  Scotland    lor  kmniv 
he  says,  that  the  fish  froze  as  they  were  taken  out        weeks. 

of  the  nets,  and  in  a  short  time  became  a  solid  508.  The    rivers    in    Britain    froten   R»  rvv 
mass  of  ice;  and  by  a  blow  or  two  of  the        months. 

hatchet  were  easily  split  open,  when  the  intes-  558.  The  Danube  quite  trosen  over. 

tines  might  be  removed  in  one  lump.    If  in  this  695.  The  Thames  frozen  six  wedis ;  hoolhi  bnH 
completely  frozen  state  Uiey  were  thawed  before        on  it 

the  fire,  they  recovered  their  animation.    This  759.  Frost  from  October  1st,  till  Fehcmy  Sff^ 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  carp,  and  we        760. 

had  occasion  to  observe  it  repeatedly,  as  Dr.  827.  Frost  in  England  for  nine  wiecks. 

llichardson  occupied  himself  in  examining  the  859.  Carriages  used  on  the  Adriatic  S* 
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'OOS.  Most    rivers    in    England   frozen    two 

months. 
923.  The  Thames  frozen  thirteen  weeks. 
987.  Frost  lasted  120  days;  began  December 

22d. 
998.  The  Thames  frozen  five  weeks. 
1. 035.  Severe  frost  on  June  24th ;  the  corn  and 

fruits  destroyed. 
1. 063.  The  Thames  frozen  fourteen  weeks. 
1  076.  Frost  in    England  from  November  till 

April. 
1. 114.  Several  wooden  bridges  carried  away  by 

ice. 
1205.  Frost  from  January  14th  till  March  22d. 
1 407.  Frost  that  lasted  fifteen  weeks. 
"1434.  From  November  24th  to  February  10th, 

Thames  frozen  down  to  Gravesend. 
1683.  Frost  for  thirteen  weeks. 
1 708-9.  Severe  frost  for  many  weeks. 
1715.  The  same  for  many  weeksl 
1739.  One  for  nine  weeks;  began  December 

24th. 
:  742.  Severe  frost  for  many  weeks. 
1747.  Severe  firost  in  Russia. 
1754.  Severe  one  in  England. 
1760.  The  same  in  Germany. 
1776.  The  same  in  England. 
1788.  Thames  frozen  below  bridge;  booths  on 

it. 
1 795.  Severe  frost  in  England. 
1 814.  The  Thames  was  frozen  over  in  January 
and  booths  erected  on  various  parts  of  it.  The 
river  T^ne  also  was  frozen  at  Newcastle  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  inches. 

From  a  bulky  work  of  the  German  writer  Pil- 
gtam,  published  at  Vienna  1788,  some'  interest- 
ing fiicts  with  regard  to  the  severity  of  the 
frosts  abroad,  for  above  1000  years  may  be  ga- 
Jiered :  the  later  dates  are  supplied  from  the  ob- 
servations of  professor  Piatt  or  Kiel. 

A.D. 

I  n  401  the  Black  Sea  was  entirely  frozen  over. 

In  462  the  Danube  was  frozen,  and  Theodo- 
mir  marched  over  it  to  avenge  his  brother's 
death  in  Suabia. 

In  763  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Dardanelles  were 
both  frozen  over.  The  snow  in  some  places 
rose  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  ice  was  so  heap^ 
in  the  cities  as  to  push  down  the  walls. 

In  800  the  winter  was  intensely  cold. 

to  822  the  great  rivers  of  Europe,  such  as  the 
Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Seme,  were  so  hard 
frozen  as  to  bear  heavy  waggons  for  a  month. 

In  860  the  Adriatic  was  frozen. 

In  874  the  winter  was  very  long  and  severe. 
The  snow  continued  to  fall  from  the  beginning 
of  November  to  the  end  of  March,  and  in- 
cumbered the  ground  so  much,  that  the  forests 
were  inaccessible  for  the  supply  of  fuel. 

In  891,  and  again  in  893,  the  vines  were  killed 
by  the  frost,  and  the  cattle  perished  in  their 
stalls. 

In  991  the  winter  lasted  very  long,  with  extreme 
severity.  Every  thing  was  frozen ;  the  crops 
totally  failed;  and  fiimine  and  pestilence 
closed  the  year. 
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In  1044  great  quantities  of  snow  lay  on  the 
ground.  The  vines  and  fruit-trees  were  des- 
troyed, and  famine  ensued. 

In  1067  Uie  cold  was  so  intense,  that  most  of  the 
travellers  in  Germany  were  frozen  to  death  on 
the  roads. 

In  1124  the  vrinter  was  uncommonly  severe,  anil 
the  snow  lay  very  long. 

In  1133  it  was  extremely  cold  in  Italy ;  the  Po 
was  frozen  from  Cremona  to  the  sea;  the 
heaps  of  snow  rendered  the  roads  impassable , 
the  wine  casks  were  burst,  and  even  the  trees 
split,  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  vnth  immense 
noise. 

In  1179  the  snow  was  eight  feet  deep  in  Austria, 
and  lay  till  Easter.  The  crops  and  vintage 
fiiiled;  and  a  great  murrain  consumed  the 
cattle. 

The  winters  of  1209  and  1210  were  both  of  them 
very  severe ;  insomuch  that  the  cattle  died  foi 
want  of  fodder. 

In  1216  the  Po  froze  fifteen  elb  deep,  and  wine 
burst  the  casks. 

In  1234  the  Po  was  again  frozen;  and  loaded 
waggons  crossed  the  Adriatic  to  Venice.  A 
pine  forest  was  killed  by  the  frost  at  Ravenna. 

In  1236  the  Danube  was  frozen  to  the  bonom, 
and  remained  long  in  that  state. 

In  1269  the  frost  was  most  intense  in  Scotland, 
and  the  ground  bound  up.  The  Categat  was 
firozen  between  Norway  and  Jutland. 

In  1281  such  quantities  of  snow  fell  in  Austria 
as  to  bury  the  very  houses. 

In  1292  the  Rhine  was  frozen  over  at  Breysacb^ 
and  bore  loaded  waggons.  One  sheet  of  ice 
extended  between  Norway  and  Jutland,  so 
that  travellers  passed  with  ease ;  and,  in  Ger- 
many, 600  peasants  were  employed  to  clear 
away  the  snow,  for  the  advance  of  the  Austrian 
army. 

In  1305  the  rivers  in  Germany  were  frozen,  and 
much  distress  was  occasioned  by  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  and  forage. 

In  1316  the  crops  wholly  fiadled  in  Germany. 
Wheat,  which  some  years  before  sold  in 
England  at  6t.  a  quarter,  now  rose  to  £2. 

In  1323  the  vrinter  was  so  severe,  that  both 
horse  and  foot  passengers  travelled  over  the 
ice  from  Denmark  to  Liibeck  and  Dantzic. 

In  1339  the  crops  fiuled  in  Scotland,  and  such  a 
famine  ensued,  that  the  poorer  sort  of  people 
were  reduced  to  feed  on  grass,  and  many  of 
them  perished  miserably  in  the  fields.  Yet  in 
England  wheat  was  at  this  time  sold  so  low  as 
3s.  4d.  a  quarter. 

In  1344  it  was  clear  firost  from  November  to 
March,  and  all  the  rivers  in  Italy  were  frozen 
over. 

In  1392  the  vineyards  and  orchards  were 
destroyed  by  the  frost,  and  the  trees  torn  to 
pieces. 

The  year  1408  had  one  of  the  coldest  winters 
ever  remembered  : — Not  only  the  Danube  was 
frozen  over,  but  the  sea  between  Gothland  and 
Oeland,  and  between  Norway  and  Denmark ; 
so  that  wolves,  driven  from  tneir  forests;  came 
over  the  ice  into  Jutland.  In  France  tbe 
vineyards  and  orchards  were  dustioyed. 
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In  1423  both  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  were 
frozen.  TraveUerspassed on  foot  from  Liibeck 
to  Dantzic.  In  France  the  frost  penetrated 
into  the  very  cellars.  Corn  and  wine  failed, 
and  men  and  cattle  perished  for  want  of  food. 

The  successive  winters  of  1432, 1433,  and  1434, 
were  uncommonly  severe.  It  snowed  forty 
days  without  interruption.  All  the  rivers  in 
Germany  were  frozen ;  and  the  very  birds 
took  shelter  in  the  towns.  The  price  of  wheat 
rose,  in  England,  to  37s.  a  quarter,  but  was 
reduced  to  5$.  in  the  following  year. 

In  1460  the  Baltic  was  frozen,  and  both  foot  and 
horse  passengers  crossed  over  the  ice  from 
Denmark  to  Sweden.  The  Danube  likewise 
continued  frozen  two  months,  and  the  vine- 
yards in  Germany  were  destroyed. 

In  1468  the  winter  was  so  severe  in  Flanders, 
that  the  wine  distributed  to  the  soldiers  was 
cut  in  pieces  with  hatchets. 

In  1644  the  same  thing  happened  again,  the 
vrine  being  frozen  into  solia  lumps. 

In  1548  the  winter  was  very  cold  and  protracted. 
Between  Denmark  and  Rostock,  sledges 
drawn  by  horses  or  oxen  travelled  over  Uie 
ice. 

In  1564,  and  again  in  1565,  the  winter  was  ex- 
tremely severe  over  all  Europe.  The  Scheldt 
froEe  so  hard  as  to  support  loaded  waggons 
for  three  months. 

In  1571  the  winter  was  severe  and  protracted. 
All  the  rivers  in  France  were  covered  with 
hard  and  solid  ice,  and  fruit  trees,  even  in 
Languedoc,  were  killed  by  the  frost. 

In  1594  the  weather  was  so  severe,  that  tfatf 
Rhine  and  the  Scheldt  were  frozen,  and  even 
the  sea  at  Venice. 

The  year  1608  was  uncommonly  cold,  and  snow 
lay  of  immense  depth  even  at  Padua.  Wheat 
rose,  in  the  Windsor  market,  from  36«.  to  56s. 
a  quarter. 

In  1621  and  1623  all  the  rivers  of  Europe  were 

frozen,  and  even  the  Zuyder  Zee.    A  sheet  of 

ice  covered  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Venetian 

-fleet  was  choaked  up  in  the  lagoons  of  the 

Adriatic. 

In  1655  tlie  winter  was  very  severe,  especially 
in  Sweden.  The  excessive  quantities  of  snow 
and  rain  which  fell  did  great  injury  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  winters  of  1658, 1659,  and  1660,  were  in- 
tensely cold.  The  rivers  in  Italy  bore  heavy 
carriages,  and  so  much  snow  had  not  fallen 
at  Rome  for  several  centuries.  It  was  in  1658 
Ihat  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  crossed  the  Little 
Belt,  over  the  ice,  from  Holstein  to  Denmark, 
with  his  whole  army^  foot  and  horse,  followed 
by  the  train  of  baggage  and  artillery.  During 
these  years,  the  price  of  grain  was  nearly 
doubled  in  England;  a  circumstance  which 
contributed,  among  othei  causes,  to  the  resto- 
ration. 

\n  1670  the  frost  was  most  intense  in  England 
and  in  Denmark,  both  the  Little  and  Great 
Belt  being  frozen. 

In  1 684  the  winter  was  excessively  cold.  Many 
forest  trees,  and  even  the  oaks  in  England, 
were  split  by  the  frost.    Most  of  the  hollies 
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were  killed.  The  Thames  was  oorered  wit4 
ice  eleven  inches  thick.  Almost  all  the  birds 
perished. 

In  1691  the  cold  was  ao  excesoTe,  tbaii  t!« 
famished  wolves  entered  Vienna,  aiid  attaciLtr: 
the  cattle,  and  even  men. 

The  winter  of  1695  was  extremely  severe  a*;: 
protracted.  The  frost  in  Germany  began  :; 
October,  and  continued  till  April ;  and  mkci 
people  were  frozen  to  death. 

The  years  1697  and  1699  were  neariy  as  b;J 
In  England  the  price  of  wheat  whi«^  in  [-re- 
ceding years,  had  seldom  reached   to  3C>.  & 
quarter,  now  momited  to  71f. 

In  1709  occurred  that  famous  winter,  called,  I . 
distinction,  *  the  cold  winter.'     All  the  rirts^ 
and  lakes  were  frozen,  and  even  the  seas,  u 
the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  sb*  r? 
The  frost  is  said  to  have  penetrated  three  y^vis 
into  the  ground.     Birds  and  wild  beasts  ««r? 
strewed  dead  in  the  fields,  and  men  perishi^. 
by  thousands  in  their  houses.    The  more  ten- 
der shrubs  and  vegetables  in  England  w^^n 
killed ;  and  wheat  rose  in  its  price  frocn  ^2 
to  £4  a  quarter.     In  the  south  of  France  tbe 
olive  plantations  were  almost   entirely  de- 
stroyed; nor  have  thev  yet  recovered  iir, 
fintal  disaster.    The  Adriatic  Sea  was  qysg 
frozen  over,  and  even  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean about  Genoa ;  and  the  dtioB  aad 
orange  groves  suffered  extremely  in  the  finest 
parts  of  Italy. 

In  1716  the  winter  was  very  cold.  On  tbe 
Thames,  booths  were  erected  and  £uis  beM. 

In  1726  the  winter  was  so  intense,  that  peo^e 
'  travelled  in  sledges  across  the  Strait,  ircc: 
Copenhagen  to   the  province    c£  Scana  in 
Sweden. 

In  1729  much  injury  was  done  by  tne  hos^, 
which  lasted  from  October  till  May.  In  Scrt- 
land  multitudes  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  bone*] 
in  the  snow ;  and  many  of  the  forest  trees  m 
other  parts  of  Europe  were  killed. 

The  successive  winters  of  1731  and  1732  were 
likewise  extremely  cold. 

The  cold  of  1740  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
1709.    The  snow  lay  eight  or  ten  lieet  detf 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.    The  Zander  Ztt  «as 
frozen  over,  and  many  tlionsand  persons  w^UkeJ 
or  skaited  on  it    At  Leyden  the  thennooKtrr 
fell  10**  below  the  sero  of  Fahrenheit's  scaW. 
All  the  lakes  in  England  froze,  and  a  ^mho^ 
ox  vras  roasted  on  the  Thames.     Man^  xxto 
were  killed  by  the  frost,  and  postilions  vtK 
benumbed  on  their  saddles. — In  both  the  yon 
1709  and  1740  the  General  Assembly  <i  tse 
Church  of  Scotland  ordained  a  national  Cl< 
to  be  held  on  account  of  the  dearth  wbxi 
then  prevailed. 

In  1744  the  winter  was  again  very  cold.  TV# 
Mayne  was  covered  seven  weeks  with  k-v  ; 
and  at  Evora,  in  Portugal,  people  could  harJIr 
creep  out  of  their  houses  for  heips  of  $ftiT«  • 

The  winters  during  the  five  succesnve  ^"ears  I  74n 
1746, 1747, 1748,  and  1749,  were  aU  of  dMO 
very  cold. 

In  1754,  and  asain  in  1755,  the  winter  ^*^P^ 
ticularly  oold.    At  Paris  Fahienheu's  mth 
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mometer  sanV  to  the  beginning  of  the  scale ; 
and,  in  England,  the  strongest  ale  exposed  to 
the  air  in  a  glass,  was  covered,  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  with  ice  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick. 

The  winters  of  1766, 1767,  and  1768,  were  veiy 
cold  all  over  Europe.  In  France  the  ther- 
mometer fell  six  degrees  below  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  large  rivers  and  the 
most  copious  springs  in  many  parts  were 
frozen.  The  thermometer,  laid  on  the  surface 
of  the  snow  at  Glasgow,  fell  two  degrees 
below  zero. 

In  1771  the  snow  lay  very  deep,  and  the  Elbe 
was  frozen  to  the  bottom. 

In  1776  much  snow  fell,  and  the  cold  was  in- 
tense. The  Danube  bore  ice  five  feet  thick 
below  Vienna.  Wine  froze  in  the  cellars  both 
in  France  and  in  Holland.  Many  people 
were  frost-bitten ;  and  vast  multitudes,  both  of 
the  feathered  and  of  the  finny  tribes,  perished. 
Yet  the  quantity  of  snow  which  lay  on  the 
ground  had  checked  the  penetration  of  the 
m>st.  Van  Swinden  found,  in  Holland,  that 
the  earth  was  congealed  to  the  depth  of  twen- 
ty-one inches,  on  a  spot  of  a  garden  which  had 
been  kept  cleared,  but  only  nine  inches  at  ano- 
ther place  near  it,  which  was  covered  with  four 
inches  of  snow. 

The  successive  winters  of  1784  and  1785  were 
uncommonly  severe,  insomuch,  that  the  Little 
Belt  was  fnnen  over. 

In  1789  the  cold  was  excessive;  and  again  in 
1795,  when  the  republican  armies  of  France 
overran  Holland. 

The  successive  winters  of  1799  and  1800  were 
both  very  cold. 

In  1809,  and  again  in  1812,  the  winters  were 
remarkably  cold. 

Fro'stbitten,  adj.  Frost  and  bitten.  Nipped 
or  withered  by  ihe  frost. 

Tike  leaves  ere  too  much  Jrotihittcn,        Mortimsr, 

Fbo'stnail,  fi.  f,  Frost  and  nail.  A  nail 
with  a  prominent  head  driven  into  the  horse's 
shoes,  tnat  it  may  pierce  the  ice. 

The  dawB  are  etrait  only  to  take  hold,  for  better 
progreision ;  u  a  hone  that  is  shod  with /foifnatb. 

Greu^M  Cotmologia.^ 

Fro'stwork,  n.  s.  Frost  and  work.  Work 
m  which  the  substance  is  laid  on  with  inequali- 
ties, like  the  dew  congealed  upon  shrubs. 

By  nature  ihaped  to  various  figures,  those 
The  fruitful  rain,  and  these  the  hail  compose  ; 
The  snowy  fleece  and  ctuioxu  frostwork  these. 
Produce  the  dew,  and  those  the  gentle  breeze. 

Btarkmore, 


FROTH,  n.  t.  &  o.  fi.'>     Dan.  and  Scottish 
Froth'ily,  adv.  S/roe;  Swed./ro,  per- 

Froth'y,  a^?'.  3  haps  of  Greek  a^poQ, 

foam.  Spume ;  foam ;  the  bubbles  causea  in 
liquors  by  agitation.  Any  empty  or  senseless 
show  of  wit  or  eloquence ;  any  thing  not  hard, 
solid,  or  substantial  to  foam;  to  tlirow  out 
spume;  to  genrnite  spume.  Soft;  not  solid; 
wasting;  vain;  empty;  trifling. 


A  wilde  bores  'gan  they  togeder  imite, 
Thaty^Aeii  white  as  fome  for  ire  wood. 
Up  to  their  ancle  foughte  they  in  hir  blood. 

Chaueer.   The  Knightes  Tale. 
Who  eateth  his  veal,  pig  and  lamb  heiag  froth. 
Shall  twice  in  a  week  go  to  bed  without  broth. 

Tuuer, 
Hit  hideous  tail  then  hurled  he  about 
And  therewith  all  enwrapt  the  nimble  thighs 
Of  hM  froth  foamy  steed.  Faerie  Queene, 

Their  bodies  are  so  solid  and  hard  as  you  need  not 
fear  that  bathing  should  make  xhemfrothjf.     Bacon. 

When  wind  expireth  from  under  the  sea,  as  it 
cauteth  some  resounding  of  the  water,  so  it  causeth 
soma  Hght  motions  of  bubbles,  and  white  circles  of 
froth.  Id.  Nat.  History. 

The  sap  of  trees  is  of  differing  natures ;  some  wa- 
tery and  clear,  as  vines,  beeches,  pears  ;  some  thick, 
as  apples;  some  gummy,  as  cherries;  and  some 
froOy,  as  elms.  Baeon. 

Surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock. 
Though  all  to  shivers  dashed  the  assault  renew  ^ 
Yain  battery,  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end. 

MtiUoH. 
The  ueelees  froth  swims  on  the  surfsce,  but  the 
pearl  lies  covered  with  a  mass  of  waten. 

GlanmUe. 
Though  the  principles  of  religion  wen  never  so 
dear  and  evident,  yet  they  may  be  made  ridiculous 
by  vain  and  frothjf  men  ;  as  the  gravest  and  wisest 
penon  in  the  world  may  be  abased  by  being  put  in  a 
fod's  coat.  TiUotmm, 

The  scattered  ocean  flies ; 
Black  sands,  discoloured  froth,  and  mingled  mud  arise. 

DrydM. 
They  were  the  froth  my  raging  folly  moved 
When  it  boiled  up,  I  knew  not  then  I  loved. 
Yet  then  loved  most.  Id.  Aurengnebe. 

He  frets  withia,  froths  treason  at  his  mouth. 
And  chums  it  through  his  teeth.  Dryden. 

What's  a  voluptuous  dinner,  and  the  frothy  va- 
nity of  discourse  that  commonly  attends  these  pom- 
pous entertainments  t  What  is  it  but  a  mortification 
to  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue  ?  L* Estrange. 

Excels  muddies  the  best  wit,  and  only  makes  it 
flutter  and  froth  high.  Grew. 

If  now  die  colours  of  natural  bodies  are  to  be  miu« 
gled,  let  water,  a  little  thickened  with  soap,  be  agi- 
tated to  raise  a  froth  ;  and  after  (hat /ro/A  has  stood 
a  little,  there  will  appear,  to  one  that  shall  view  it 
intently,  various  colours  every  where  in  the  surfaces 
of  the  bubbles  ;  but  to  one  that  shall  go  so  far  off  that 
he  cannot  distinguish  the  colours  from  one  another, 
the  wholeyWtfA  will  grow  white,  with  a  perfect  white- 
«>•■»•  Newton, 

A  painter  having  finished  the  picture  of  a  hone, 
excepting  the  loose  froth  about  his  mouth  and  his 
bridle ;  and,  after  many  unsuccessful  essays,  despair- 
ing to  do  that  to  his  satisfaction,  in  a  great  rage  threw 
a  sponge  at  it,  all  besmeared  with  the  colours,  which 
fortunately  hitting  upon  the  right  place,  by  one  bold 
stroke  of  chance  most  exactly  supplied  the  want  of 
skill  in  the  artist.  Bentley's  Senums. 

Behold  tk  frothy  substance  rise  ; 
Be  cautious,  or  your  bottle  flies.  Swifi. 

Froth-Spit,  or  Cuckow-Spit,  a  name  given 
to  a  white  froth,  or  spume,  very  common  in 
spring  and  the  first  months  of  summer,  on  the 
leaves  of  certain  plants,  particularly  on  those  of 
the  common  white  field  lychnis,  or  catchflyy 
thence  called  by  some  spatling  poppy.  All  wri- 
ters on  vegetables  have  taken  notice  of  this 
froth,  though  few  have  understood  the  cause  or 
origin  of  it  till  of  Ute.    It  is  formed  by  a  little 
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leaping  animal^  called  by  some  the  flea  gras»- 
hopper,  hj  applying  its  anus  close  to  the  XesS,  and 
discnaiging  tbeteon  a  small  drop  of  a  white 
viscous  fluid,  which,  containing  some  air  in  it,  is 
soon  elevated  into  a  small  bubble :  before  this 
is  well  formed,  it  deposits  such  another  drop; 
and  so  on,  till  it  is  every  way  overwhelmed 
with  a  quantity  of  these  bubbles,  which  form 
the  white  froth  which  we  see.  Within  this  spume 
it  is  seen  to  acquire  four  tubercles  on  its  nack, 
wherein  the  wings  are  enclosed :  these  bursting, 
from  a  reptile  it  becomes  a  winged  animal ;  and 
thus,  rendered  perfect,  it  flies  to  meet  its  mate, 
and  prooagate  its  kind.  It  has  an  oblong,  ob- 
tuse body ;  a  large  head  with  small  eyes ;  four 
external  wings,  of  a  dusky  brown  color,  marked 
with  two  white  spots ;  the  head  is  black.  It  is 
a  species  of  Cicada,  which  see. 

f  ROUNCE,  fi.  s.  &  V.  a..  As  a  disease,  from 
Aim.froenij  snivel;  VfeUh  ffroen,  the  nose.  A 
word  used  by  falconers  for  a  distemper,  in  which 
white  spittle  gathers  about  the  hawrs  bill.  Fr. 
Jroncer;  Tent,  fronsen,  to  frizzle  or  curl  the  hair 
about  the  face«  This  word  was  at  arst  probably 
used  in  contempt. 

Her  forlMdde  frwtmedu  all  plain. 

Chamcer,  Romaumi  of  th§  Rate, 
Some  warlike  sign  mvat  be  iited  ;  either  a  tloYenly 
bmkin,  or  an  oventaring/rpMwegrf  head.       Aaeham* 

Some  Jrotmee  their  curled  hair  in  courtly  guise. 
Some  prank  their  raft,  and  others  timely  dight 
Their  gay  attire.  Faerie  Qmem. 

Thnn,  Kight,  oft  tee  me  in  thy  pale  career. 
Till  civil  eaited  Mom  appear  ; 
Not  tricked  and  Jrmmeed  as  she  was  wont. 
With  the  attick  boy  to  hunt.  Jfito*. 

FROUZ  Y,  adj.    A  cant  word,  signifies  fetid ; 
musty;  dim;  cloudy. 

Petticoats  in^ovaiy  heaps.  Swift, 

When  first  Diana  leaves  her  bed, 
Yaponrs  and  steams  her  looks  disgrace ; 

Afrtmmf  dirty-eolonred  red 
Sits  on  her  doady  wrinkled  face.  Id, 

FRCyWARD,  a^.     "J     Saxon  ppampeanb. 

FrO'wabdly,  (uft;.       > Peevish;      ungovern- 

Fro'wirdness;  n.  s.  3  able ;  angry ;  perverse : 

the  contrary  to  toward.    Thus  Chaucer  speaks 

of  youth  being  '  froward  fit>m  sadnesse.'    See 

the  instance. 

Whose  ways  are  crooked,  and  ihejfioward  in  their 
paths.  Prof>.  ii.  15. 

He  went  on  frowarHy  in  the  way  of  his  heart. 

Ii.  Ivii.  17. 
Yoath-— of  naught  ellis  takith  heede. 
But  only  folkis  for  to  lede 
Into  disport  and  wildenesse 
So  frofoard  is  it  from  sadnesse. 

Chaucer,  Romami  of  the  Rote,  4940. 

She's  not^oieard,  but  modest  as  the  dove : 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom. 

oncM^teote* 
Time  moveth  so  round,  that  a  froward  retention 
of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  innovation. 

Bacon. 
Tht  froward  pain  of  mine  own  heart  made  me  de- 
light to  punish  him,  whom  I  esteemed  the  chiefest  let 
in  the  way.  Sidney, 

Tis  with  froward  men,  and  froward  factions  too,  as 
it  Is  with  froward  children  :  they'll  be  sooner  quieted 
tjy  fear  tJian  by  any  sense  of  duty.  L  Etirange, 


How  many  /nswwmlimiiBi  of 
how  many  indignities  does  he  pass  by  t  Imv 
afironts  does  he  put  up  at  our  hands  T 

Well  mutually  forget 
The  warmth  of  youth,  and  frowmrdttme  of 


FRCy  WER,  n.  s.  Dr.  Johnson  says, '  I 
not  the  etymology.*    TeuL  kattery  oerAoi 
Thomson.    A  cleaving-tool. 

kfrower  of  iron  for  clearing  of  latk. 
With  roll  for  a  sawpit,  good  husbandij  faallu 

Tt 

FROWN,  V.  a,  ^n.s.^     Belg.yWMum , 
Frowm'ino,  adj,  >  Fr.  Jngmery  to 

Frowm'ingly,  adv,     j  kle. — Skhmcr.  To 

press  displeasure  by  contracting  die  fiu)e  to 

kles;  to  look  stem. 

With  that  the  chorle  his  cluhbe  gaa  ahaka  ; 
Frowning  his  eyen  'gan  to  make 
An  hideous  chere,  as  man  in  rage ; 
F<»  yre  he  brent  in  his  visage. 

Chamoer.  RomamtiofAe 
For  age  and  winter  accord  loll  nie. 
This  chill,  that  coM ;  this  crooked,  that 
4nd  as  the  louring  weather  looks  doo&e. 
So  seemst  thou  like  Good  Friday  to 


o^d 


Patiently  endure  that  f^own  of  foitainey    and  by 
some  notable  exploit  win  again  her  favour.  JCaate. 

Say,  that  she/rMmw ;  III  say,  she  looks  mn  dLonr 
As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew. 

Skakepnwre 
They  chuie  their  magistrate ; 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  hia  shall. 
His  popular  shall,  againat  a  graver  bench 
Than  everyinpimMd.  Id.  Corioiwent. 

How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  that  frontlet  om  ? 
you  are  too  much  of  lace  i'  the/nMen. 

— ^Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thoa  hadn  am 
need  to  care  for  heryinMemM^.  Id,  King  Leer, 

What,  looked  he  frownmglgJ 

— A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 


In  his  half-dosed  eyes 
Stem  vengeance  yet  and  hostile  terror  stand  ;• 
His  front  yet  threatens,  and  Wm  frowns  command. 


Heroes  in  animated  maible  frowt^     Pope. 
The  wood. 
Whose  shady  horrors  on  a  rising  brow 
Waved  high,  and  yrowned  upon  the  stream  belov. 

Id, 
The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whispered,  and 
The  empress  smiled  ;  the  reigning  favourite  frowned 
I  quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 
Just  then,  as  they  are  rather  numerous  found. 
Who  took  by  turns  that  difficult  command 
Since  her  first  majesty  was  singly  crowned.     Bgren, 

They  sleep  not 
In  their  acttlerated  graves,  nor  will 
Till  Foscan  fills  his.     Bach  night  I  see  them 
Stalk /roconMjT  round  my  couch,  and,  pointing  towards 
The  ducal  palace,  marshal  me  to  vengeance. 

Id.  The  Two  Fotewi. 

FROW  Y,  adi.    Musty ;  mosj^.    This  worf 
is  now  not  used ;  but  instead  of  it  frowzy. 

But  if  they  with  thy  gotes  should  yede. 
They  soon  might  be  corrupted ; 

Or  like  not  of  thefrawg  fede» 
Or  with  the  weeds  be  glutted. 

S'feneer*t  Peetertk. 
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FRCZEN,  part,  pan,  of  freeze.  See  Freeze. 
Oongealed  with  cold;  chill  in  aifection;  void  of 
licat  or  appetite. 

Be  not  evetfroMen,  coy ; 
One  beam  of  love  will  toon  destroy 
And  melt  .hat  ice  to  floods  of  joy.       Carew, 

What  was  t'ue  waste  of  war,  what  fierce  alarms 
Shook  Asia's  crown  with  £aropean  arms? 
Bven  inch  have  heard,  if  any  such  there  be. 
Whose  earth  is  bounded  by  the  froxen  sea. 

Dryden, 

Bven  here,  where /roMn  Chastity  retires, 
Ijovo  finds  an  altar  for  forbidden  fires.      Pope. 

Frozen  Ocean,  or  the  Icy  Sea,  is  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  that  sea  of  Asia  which  ex- 
tends towards  the  north  into  the  polar  regions, 
and  whose  boundaries  east  and  west  are  Nova 
Zembla  and  Fonutski  Noss.  Several  ineffectual 
attempts  have  been  made  to  navigate  this  sea; 
but  manners  have  always  been  obstructed.  In- 
surmountable barriers  of  ice  obstruct  all  navi- 
gation far  from  the  shores ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  its  name.  The  ice  never 
breaks  ud  until  the  end  of  July ;  and  fogs,  which 
resemble  at  a  distance  islands  or  vast  columns 
of  smoke,  are  constantly  hovering  over  it. 
When  the  cold  is  at  its  greatest  extreme,  the 
horizon  is  clear.  It  has  islands  inhabited  by 
w^ite  bears  and  arctic  foxes.  But  no  tides  are 
felt  in  this  ocean ;  a  series  of  very  irregular  currents 
take  their  place;  seldom  setting  one  way  longer 
than  the  wind  blows,  and  running  at  very  une- 
qual rates.  Whales  are  rare :  the  beluga  is 
seen ;  and  herrings,  together  with  a  small  species 
of  salmon,  may  be  caught,  but  there  are  no  traces 
of  shell-fish. 

The  Frozen  Ocean  receives  some  of  the  largest 
Asiatic rivers,as  the  Ob,  the  Lena,  aCnd  the  Kovima. 
The  coast  is  generally  high,  formed  by  project- 
ing promontories  and  exposed  bays :  it  is  covered 
with  drift  wood,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kovima 
to  Bacranof,  in  168^  29'  £.  long.,  but  no  farther 
east.  On  the  coasts  are  numerous  rein-deer, 
foxes,  bears,  wild  sheep,  and  the  whistling  mar- 
mot :  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  as  they  are 
called,  are  also  found  here. 

F.  R.  S.  ^  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Who  virtA  profess' 
Shin   in  the  dignity  of  F,  H,  8.  Pope. 

FRUCTESCENTIA,  from  fructus,  fruit,  in 
botany,  literally  signifies  the  growth  of  the  fruit, 
but  is  used  elUptically  for  the  precise  time  in 
which,  after  the  &11  of  the  flowers,  the  fruits 
arrive  at  maturity,  and  disperse  their  seeds.  In 
general,  plants  which  flower  in  spring  ripen  their 
fruits  in  summer,  as  rye ;  those  which  flower  in 
summer  have  their  fruits  ripe  in  autumn,  as  the 
vine;  the  fruit  of  autumnal  flowers  ripens  in 
winter,  or  the  following  spring,  if  kept  in  a 
stove,  or  otherwise  defended  from  excessive 
frosts.    These  frosts,  says  M.  Adanson,  are  fre- 

2uently  so  pernicious  and  violent,  as  to  destroy 
le  greatest  part  of  the  perennial  plants  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Mississippi,  that  are  cultivated  in 
France,  even  before  they  have  exhibited  their 
fruit  The  plants  which  flower  during  our 
winter,  such  as  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
rip€n  their  fruit  in  spring,  in  our  stoves. 
Vol.  IX. 


FRUCTIDOR  (i.  e.  the  fruit  month,  from 
LaL  fructus),  the  name  of  the  twelth  month,  in 
the  French  revolutionary  calendar.  It  begins 
August  19th,  and  ends  September  16th. 

FRUCTIFY,  V.  fl.  &  ©.  n.  ^      Fr.  fructifier  ; 

Fructifica'tion,  n.  s.       ylAi.fnictiJfer.  To 

Fructifkrous,  <*rf^'.  i make  fruitful ;  to 

fertilise ;  to  bear  fruit. 

It  watereth  the  heart,  to  the  end  it  may  fnuilify  \ 
maketh  the  virtuoos,  in  tronble,  fall  of  magnaaimity 
and  conrage ;  and  serveth  as  a  most  approved  remedy 
against  all  doleful  and  heavy  accidents  which  befai 
men  in  this  present  life.  Hooker. 

The  legal  levies  the  sovereign  raises  are  as  vapoars 
which  the  son  exhales,  which  fall  down  in  sweet 
showers  to  frueHfy  the  earth.   Howti't  Vocal  Foreii. 

Thus  woold  there  nothing  fnictify,  either  near  or 
under  them,  the  son  being  horiaontal  to  the  poles. 

Browne. 

That  the  sap  doth  powerfully  rise  in  the  Spring,  to 
pat  the  plant  in  a  capacity  of  fmetification,  he  that 
hath  beheld  how  many  gallons  of  water  may  be  drawn 
from  a  birch  tree,  hath  slender  reason  to  doabt. 

Id.   Vulgar  Brromrt. 

FRU'CTUOUS,  a^.  Fr.  fructueux;  from 
fructify.  Fruitful;  fertile;  impregnating  with 
fertility. 

Say  what  you  list,  and  we  shnl  gladly  here : 
And  with  that  word,  he  said,  '  In  this  manere : 
Telleth,'  qaod  he, '  yoar  meditatioon ; 
Bat  hasteth  yoa  ;  the  sonne  wol  adonn : 
Beth  fructuoui,  and  that  in  liuie  space  ; 
And,  to  do  wel,  God  sende  you  his  grace. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Penonet  TuIsm 
Apples  of  price,  and  plenteous  sheaves  of  cob 
Oft  interlaced  occur ;  and  both  imbibe 
Fitting  congenial  juice  ;  so  rich  the  soil. 
So  much  does  fruetuous  moisture  o'erabound. 

Philips. 
FRU'GAL,  adj.    i     Tr.frvgalUc ;  Lat.  fru- 
Fru'cally,  flrfu.   ygalisy  fruges,    fruits:   its 
Fbugal'ity,  n.  s.  j  primary  meaning  is  tem- 
perance.    Thriffy;   sparing;  not  profuse;  not 
lavish;  nor  yet  strictly  parsimonious.    Crabb 
acutely  observer,    '  The  frugal  man  spares  ex- 
pense on  himself  or  on  his  indulgences;  he  may 
however  be  liberal  to  others,  whilst  he  is  frugiil 
towards  himself;  the  parsimonious  man  saves 
from  himself  as  well  as  others ;  he  has  no  other 
object  than  saving.' 

As  for  the  general  sort  of  men,  frvgaUty  may  be 
the  cause  of  drinking  water;  for  that  is  no  small 
saving,  to  \  ay  nothing  for  one's  drink.  Bacon. 

Reasoning,  I  oft  admire. 
How  nature  wise  and  frugal  could  commit 
Such  disproportion!!,  with  superfluous  hand 
So  many  nobler  bodies  to  create. 
Greater  so  manifold  to  this  one  use.        MUten. 
Frugality  and  bounty  too. 
Those  diflering  virtues  meet  in  you.   WaUer. 
In  this  frvgaUty  of  your  praises,   some  things  I 
cannot  omit.  Dryden**  Faldes,  Dedieatkm. 

Mean  time  young  Pasimond  his  marriage  pressed. 
And  frugally  resolved,  the  charge  to  shun. 
To  join  his  brother's  bridal  with  his  own.     Dryden. 
If  through  mists  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams. 
Frugal  of  light,  in  loose  and  straggling  streams. 
Suspect  a  drizling  day.  Id.   Virgil. 

The  boundaries  of  virtue  are  indivisible  lines :  it 
is  impossible  to  march  up  cloae  to  the  frontiers  of 
frmgalHy,  without  entering  the  territories  of  modesty, 

Arbuihnoi'tJoknBuU. 
2U 
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FymgaUt^  b  fouaded   on  the   prittdpl^,  duU  all 
riches  hav«  limiis.  Bmik, 

On  th«  GnoipMa  hUli, 
My  focher  feeds  his  flocks  ;  ^fntgal  svain. 
Whose  eonsUDt  cares  were  to  increase  hit  store, 
Aad  keep  his  only  son«  myself,  at  home. 

Be  sileat^ — Conrad !— dearest    come  and  share 
Hie  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare — 
L^ht  toil !  to  cull  and  dress  thjfnigal  fare. 

BffTOik»   2fls  corsair* 

Why  call  the  miser  miserable  T  as 
I  said  before,  ihc  frugal  life  b  his 
Which  in  a  saint  or  cynic  ever  was 
The  theme  of  praise.  Bjfron. 

FRUOrFEROUS,  otjf.  laLfrvgifer.  Bear- 
iBg  fruit. — Aimworth. 


Hear,  Natare,  hear !  dear  goddess,  hear  a  i 
SoBpead  thy  pnrpose,  if  tho«  did'at  island 
To  make  this  crratare  frwifid  : 
Into  her  womb  convey  stexili^. 

AdhTOorr.  E^Um. 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  mfruitiem  ciova. 
And  pat  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe  ; 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.  id.  MacM. 

Adonis'  gardema. 
That  one  day  bloomed,  mad/rmtfmi  were  ihtt  mttL 


I  did  fight  with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fnaUu*. 
behind  GrayViniu  Id.  Hmn;  n. 

Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  bmmmi  I  vow. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these /h«Mraf  top*. 


FRUIT,  It.  I. 
Feuit^age,  ft.  J. 

FRUlf'BfiARER,  n.  f. 

Fbuit^bearimg,  a^. 
FnuiyEBERy  n.  $. 
TtivrftSLY,  n.  f . 
Fkuit'ful,  AJf. 
Fruit'fullt,  adv. 

FrUIT'fVLNESS,  11.  s. 

Fruit'less,  n^. 
Fruit^lesslt,  adv. 
Fruit^groves,  n.  i. 

FRUIT^STERy  fli.  t. 
FRUlt'TIlIE,  n.  t. 

Fruit-tree,  n.  t. 


Fr.  frtdt;  Welsh 
frwyih;  Lat.  fructus. 
The  primary  and  com- 
preheosive  meaning  of 
thi^  etymon  is  produc- 
tioD — it  is  applied  first 
to  inanimate  natare ; 
►to  the  production  of 
plants,  trees,  &c. ;  next 
to  the  animal  kingdom 
in  the  infinite  variety 
of  its  offspring;  figu- 
ratively to  the  thoughts 
and  imaginations  of  the 
mind;    and  lastly,  to 


The  strawberry  grows  nndementh  the  neol^. 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  betf. 
Neighboured  hyfrmt  of  baser  qoali^.  U 

Yon  have  many  oppoitanitiea  to  cut  him  e( :  it 
yonr  will  want  noCy  time  and  plaoe  will  be  Jrmtfk^i 
ofiered.  li. 

Neither  caa  we  ascribe  the  same  Jrmtfidmeu  to  uj 
part  of  the  earth,  nor  the  same  virtoe  to  aay  ^^ 
thereon  growing,  that  they  had  before  the  flood. 

Baleigk't  Hiitmy. 
The  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  for  the  first  foxty  jtut, 
eoold  not  make  oar  kind  of  wheat  bear  seed  ;  Imk  n 


the  actioiis  of  men,  to  the  advantages  derived 
from  them,  and  to  their  effects  and  consequences. 
Some  of  the  derivatives  have  a  precise  and  tech- 
nical meaning,  such  as  fruiterer,  iruitster,  and 
the  words  in  composition.  The  illustrations  of 
these  are  sufficient  to  convey  the  sense. 

—And  other  fel  into  good  erthe,  and  it  sprong  op 
tad  made  an  hondrid  foid/niyf.   Wielif,  Luk.  viii. 
For  while  that  Adam  fasted,  as  I  rede. 
He  was  in  Paridis :  and  when  that  he 
Bte  of  the/wf  defended  on  a  tree, 
AnoB  he  was  outcast  to  wo  and  peine. 
0,  glotonie !  on  thee  wel  ought  us  plaine. 

dhaueer.     The  Pardoneret  Tals. 

'  Alas !'  quod  he,  '  Arcita,  cosin  min  ! 
Of  all  our  strife  God  wot,  the/ruls  is  thin. 

Id.   The  Knightet  Tale, 
And,  right  anon,  in  oomen  tombesteres 
Fetis  and  smale,  aad  yonge /nn'feiterM, 
Singers  with  haxpes,  bandes,  wafereres. 
Which  bea  the  very  devils  officeres. 

Id.   The  Pardoneret  Tale. 
Thea  doth  the  dcdale  Earth  throw  forth  to  thee 
Out  of  her  fndtftd  lap  abundant  flowres  ; 
And  then  all  living  wights,  soone  as  they  see 
The  Spriag  breake  forth  out  of  his  lusty  bowres 
They  all  do  learae  to  play  the  paramours. 

Sp^uer'i  Faerie  Queeite. 
The  fndi  of  the  spirit  is  ia  all  goodness  aad  right- 
sonsaess,  aad  truth.  Epheg.  v.  9. 

Caas't  thou  their  reckoaiags  keep  ?  the  time  com- 
pute. 
When  their  swol'a  bellies  shall  enlarge  the^V. 


O !  let  me  not,  quoth  he,  return  agaia 
Back  to  the  world,  whose  joys  Mojnatieu  are ; 

But  let  me  here  for  ay  ia  peace  remaia. 
Or  straightway  on  that  last  loag  voyage  fare. 


grew  1^>  as  high  as  the  trees,  aad  waa  ftmtitm 

U 
By  tastiag  of  that/nd<  Coihid, 
When  they  sought  kaowledge,  they  did  error  fiad'. 

Eater  the  town  which  thou  haat  won. 
The /ma  of  conquest  aow  begia  ; 
To  triumph,  enter  ia.  Bern  Jomitm. 

The  remedy  of  frmtftdugn  is  easy,  but  no  laboa 
will  help  the  contrary  :  I  wilt  like  aad  praifc  tomf 
thiags  in  a  young  writer,  which  yet,  if  he  coouiitt<^ 
ia,  T  caaoot  but  josdy  hate  him  for.  Id.  thMcottm*. 
Rich  people  who  are  covetous,  are  like  the  cypr»» 
tree  ;  they  may  spp* w  well  bat  are  Jrmriem. 

Male  he  created  thee,  but  thy  eonsoit 
Female  for  race ;  then  blessed  mankind,  sod  oW. 
Be/hmtfid,  multiply,  aad  fill  the  aarth ; 
Subdue  it,  aad  throughout  dominion  hold. 

The  Eaith, 
Though  ia  comparison  of  heaven  so  small, 
Nor  glistering,  may  of  solid  good  contain 
Mors  plenty  than  the  sun  that  barren  shiaeSf 
Whose  virtue  on  itself  works  no  effect , 
But  in  Xht  frmiftd  earth.  ^^ 

In  heaven  the  trace 

Of  lifo,  ambrosial  yWuta^  bear,  and  viae* 

Yield  necUr.  MUUm's  Paradise  Lft. 

Greedily  they  plucked 

TheyVmte^e,  fstr  to  sight,  like  that  which  grr* 

Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flsmfcJ- 

Serpent !  we  might  have  spared  ouroomiD^biik*^* 
Pndtku  to  me,  though /rwl  be  here  to'  excrtf.  M 
My  brothers  whea  they  saw  me  wearied  oat 
With  this  loag  way  resolviag  here  to  lodge, 
Uader  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines 
Stept,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket's  side 
To  bring  me  berries  or  some  cooling  frmf 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 
She  blushed    whea   she  coasidered  the  eff^t  o 
graating ;  she  was  pale  whea  she  remembered  ^ 
/note  of  denying.  &i«9- 

If  she  coatiaued  cruel,  he  could  ao  more  •a*t^ 
k;s  life  thaa  the  eaith  remaia  fnmifui  in  tbtv^'* 
continual  absence. 
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How  ncred  M«<lt  of  oea,  ud  air,  and  eaitb. 
And  purer  fire  through  imiversal  night. 
And  empty  Bpaee  did  fimtfitOg  unite. 


All  with  a  border  of  rich  fntUtrf  crowned, 
'Whoee  loaded  bianchet  hide  the  lofty  mound. 

Watter, 
Walking  they  talked,  and  fndfleady  divined 
\irhat  friend  the  prieeteu  by  thoee  words  designed. 

Drydmi. 
The  goddoH  ptcient  at  the  match  ahe  made* 
So  bleeaed  the  bed,  •nch^/M/WMMi  conveyed. 
That  ere  ten  moons  hsd  shaiped  either  horn. 
To  crovn  their  bliss  a  lovely  boy  was  bom.       Id, 
Another  fndt,  from  considering  things  in  them- 
selves, will  be,  that  each  man  will  pursue  his  thoughts 
in  that  method  which  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  to  his  apprehension  of  what 
tt  suggests  U)  him.  LoekB, 

Trees,   especially  fiuUbearers,  are  often   infected 
^th  the  measles.  Mortimtr**  Hmbemdrjf, 

By  this  way  graft  trees  of  different  kinds  one  on 
loiber,  mjhdAeanmg  trees  on  those  that  bear  not. 

id. 
Oh,  notwithstanding  all  thy  care 
To  help  thy  plants,  on  the  small  fnmitrjf 
Exempt  from  ills,  an  oriental  blast 
Disastrous  flies.  .PM^ie. 

While  yon,  my  lord,  the  rami  shades  admire. 
And  from  Britannia's  publick  posts  retire. 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fats  conveys. 
Through  aatioBs/rMil/U  erf  immortal  lays. 

Aidiien. 

8c«  hov  the  ^na%fimU  tho  gardens  crown, 
Imbiho  tho  son,  and  make  his  light  their  own. 


It  b  a  laifo  one,  moch  mote  groat 
Than  e'er  was  bted  in  Afric  yet. 
From  which  we  boldly  may  infer. 
The  moon  b  much  the  fmUfvUer,  Oa^, 

I  have  copied  Natwe,  making  the  youths  amonnu 
And  the  damseb/nM(/W.  Id, 

The  fmthfU  slave. 
Whom  to  my  nuptial  train  Icarni  gave 
To  tend  the /nsl^rsoei.  Pope's  Odgtmjf, 

What  b  become  of  all  the  king  of  Sweden's  vic- 
tories T  Where  are  the  fndu  of  them  at  thb  day  ? 
Or  of  what  benefit  will  they  be  to  posterity  T     Swift, 

What  b  more  ordinary  with  them  than  the  taking 
in  fiowen  and  fruitage  for  the  garnishing  of  their 
work  f  More, 

But  thou  who  Heaven's  just  vengeance  darest  defy, 
Thb  deed  with^/hotlen  tears  shall  soon  deplore 
When  death  lays  waste  thy  house,  and  flames  con- 
sume thy  store.  BeaUk. 

Hb  infant  muse  though  artleia  was  not  mute. 
Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care 
For  thb  of  time  and  culture  b  the  findi : 
And  Edwin  gained  at  last  thb  frmU  so  rare. 
As  in  some  friture  verse  I  pnrpoee  to  declare.       Id, 

And  that  thb  wood  was  full  of  pleasant  fndu 
And  trees  of  goodly  growth,  and  spreading  shoots. 

^yfon. 

Fruits,  Colors  Extracted  from,  See 
Color-Making. 

Fruits,  in  commerce,  are  dbtingubhed  into 
recent  or  fresh,  and  dry. 

Fruits  Dry  are  those  dried  in  the  sun,  or  by 
the  fire,  with  other  ingredients  sometimes  added 
to  them  to  make  them  keep ;  imported  chiefly 
from  beyond  sea,  and  sold  by  the  grocers.  Such 
are  Raisiits,  Currants,  Figs,  Capers,  Olives, 
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Cloves,  Nutmegs,  Pepper,  and  other  spices : 
which  see  in  their  order.  Under  the  denomination 
of  dry  fruits  are  also  frequently  included  apples 
pears,  almonds,  filberds,  &c. 

Fruits  Fresh  or  recent,  are  those  sold  just 
as  they  are  gathered  from  the  tree,  without  any 
frirther  preparation ;  as  are  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  gardens  and  orchards,  sold  by  the 
fruiterers. 

Fruit-Flies,  a  name  given  by  gardeners  and 
others  to  a  sort  of  small  black  flies,  found  in  vast 
numbers  among  fruit-trees  in  the  spring  season, 
and  supposed  to  do  great  injury  to  them.  Mr. 
Leeuwenboek  preserved  some  of  these  flies  for 
his  microscopical  observations.  He  found  that 
they  did  not  live  longer  than  a  day  or  two,  but 
that  the  females  during  this  time  laid  a  great 
number  of  longish  eggs.  The  gardeners  who 
suppose  that  these  flies  wound  the  leaves  of  the 
trei^  are  mistaken :  it  is  true  that  they  feed  on 
their  juices ;  but  they  have  no  instruments  where  • 
with  they  can  extract  these  for  themselves ;  they 
feed  on  such  as  are  naturally  extravasated  ;  and 
when  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these 
for  their  purpose,  they  haunt  the  places  to  which 
the  pucerons  resort,  and  feed  on  the  juices 
which  these  little  creatures  extravasate,  by  means 
of  the  holes  they  bore  in  the  leaves  witli  their 
trunks. 

Fruit-Gatherers,  in  horticulture,  are  instru- 
ments much  used  in  taking  the  fruit  from  the 
trees  in  preference  to  gathering  it  by  the  hand 
by  which  it  is  often  much  bruised 
fcc,  and  also  on  high  wall  trees 
or  espaliers  where  the  hand  can- 
not reach.  The  best  of  these 
instruments  is  one  invented  by 
Mr.  Saul,  of  which  the  diagram 
annexed  is  a  representation, 
a  and  6  are  a  pair  of  cutters 
fixed  to  a  pole  which  may 
be  lengthened  by  means  of 
screwed  joints 'ifnecesssary.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  pole  is  a 
lever  c,  which  may  be  fixed 
by  a  screw  and  socket  to 
any  part  of  the  pole.  The 
lever  d,  of  the  moving  blade 
6,  has  a  spring  under  it, 
to  keep  it  open,  and  from 
the  ena  of  d,  a  string  passes 
over  the  pulley  e,  to  the 
handle  c.  By  means  of  the 
arch  and  joint  at  f,  the  cutters 
may  be  set  at  any  required 
angle. 

Allien  the  fruit-gatherer  is 
raised,  so  that  the  stalks  of 
the  fruit  are  included  be- 
tween the  cutters,  the  string 
e  e  is  pulled ;  the  stall^ 
are  cut,  and  the  fruit  drops 
into  the  basket  A. 

Fruit-Trees.  See  Horticulturi, 

FRUITION,  n.  1. 1     Lat.  fruor,   to  enjoy. 

Fruit^ive,  adj.  S  Enjoyment ;  possession ; 
pleasure  given  by  possession  or  use.  Crabb 
says,  that  this  word  is  employed  only  for  the 
act  of  enjoying  pleasures  which  are  derived  from 
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fniitioziy  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
had  in  expectation. 

God  riches  and  renown  to  men  imparts. 
Even  all  they  vi*h ;  and  yet  their  narrow  hearts 
Cannot  so  great  a  flaency  receive. 
Bat  their  fruition  to  a  stranger  leave.         Sandya, 

I  am  driven,  hy  breath  of  her  renown. 
Either  to  seek  shipwreck,  or  to  arrive 
Where  I  may  haveynntton  of  her  love. 

ShaJtapeare, 
Man  doth  not  seem  to  rest  satisfied  either  with 
fiuUion  of  that  wherewith  his  life  is  preserved,  or 
with  porformance  of  sach  actions  as  advance  him 
most  deservedly  in  estimation.  Hooker, 

Wit  once,  like  beauty,  without  art  or  dress. 
Naked  and  unadorned,  could  find  success ; 
Till  hy/ruUion,  novelty  destroyed. 
The  nymph  must  find  new  charms  to  be  enjoyed. 

GrtuwUU. 

That  which  we  desire,  efttimes  discontents  us  more 
in  ihtfmitioH,  Bp,  HaU. 

Frmtion  more  deceitful  is 
Than  thou  canst  be  when  thou  dost  miss. 

Cswlqf. 

Abstinence  from  ill-speaking  he  (the  Psalmist) 
seemeth  to  propose  as  the  first  step  towards  the  frui- 
tion of  a  durably  happy  life.  Barrow, 

To  whet  our  longings  for  fhuHoe  or  experimental 
kviowledge,  it  is  reserved,  among  the  prerogatives  of 
being  in  heaven,  to  know  how  happy  we  shall  be 
when  there.  Boyle. 

FRUMENTARII,  a  kind  of  soldiers  or  archers 
under  the  v^estern  empire.  The  first  mention 
we  find  made  of  these  officers  is  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Adrian,  who  made  use  of  them  to 
inform  ntmself  of  whatever  passed.  They  did 
not  make  any  particular  corps  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  forces,  but  there  was  a  certain  number 
of  them  in  each  legion.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
were  at  first  a  numoer  of  young  persons,  dispo- 
sed by  Augustus  throughout  die  provinces,  par- 
ticularly on  all  the  grand  roads,  to  acquaint  the 
emperor,  with  all  expedition,  of  every  thing  that 
happened.  Afterwards  they  were  incorporated 
into  the  troops  themselves,  where  they  still  retain 
their  ancient  name.  As  their  principal  office 
was  the  giving  intelligence,  they  were  often  joined 
with  the  Curiosi,  wiUi  whom  they  agreed  m  this 
part  of  their  office.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  their  being  also  a  sort  of  purveyors  to  the 
armies,  cities,  &c.,  collecting  the  com  from  the 
several  provinces. 

FRUMENTATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
largess  of  com  bestowed  on  the  people.  This 
practice  of  giving  eora  to  the  people  vras  very 
ancient  among  the  Romans,  and  frequently  used 
1o  sooth  their  turbulent  humor.  At  first  the 
number  of  those  to  whom  this  largess  was  given 
was  indeterminate,  till  Augustus  fixed  it  at 
300,000. 

FRUME'NTY,  n.  ».    >      From  Lat.  /rumen- 
Fauif  ENTACEOus,  (u^,  S  t*^9  com.    Made  of 
grain ;  food  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk. 
FRUMP,  ».£!.    To  mock ;  to  browbeat 
FRUSH,  V,  a.  &  n.  s.    Fr.froisser,  To  break, 
bmise,  or  cmsh.  A  sort  of  tender  horn  that  grows 
in  the  middle  of  the  sole,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  toe :  it  divides  into  two  branches,  run- 
Ding  towards  the  heel,  in  the  form  of  a  fork. 


I  like  thy  armour  wdl  ; 
llXfnuh  it,  and  unlock  tlw  rireCs  all* 
But  111  be  master  of  it 

FRUSTRANEA  Polycamia.    See  Bot^st. 

FRUSTRA'NEOUS,  «§.  Lat./r«sfrs.  Va:-; 
useless ;  unprofitable ;  without  advantage. 

He  timely  withdraws  his  fru$trameomB  bafied   kz^i 
nesses,  and  sees  the  folly  of  endeavoariBg  to  sarokr  > 
tyger  into  a  lamb,  or  to  court  an  Ethiopian  oat  «d  hs 
colour.  Sotffi. 

Their  attempts  being  so  frmtrameoim,  and  the  o»> 
monstratinns  to  the  contrary  so  pcrspicuoos.  it  x*  « 
marvel  that  any  man  should  be  acalooaly  affected  = 
a  cause  that  has  neither  truth  nor  any  honest 
nest  in  it. 

FRUSTRATE,  v.  a.  &  part,  adj,  -\     Fr. 

Frustra'tion,  n.  s. 

Frus'trative,  adj. 

Frus'tratory,  adj, 
vain ;  to  nullify ;  defeat ;  disappoint. 

The  act  of  parliament  which  gav«  all  his  lands  s? 
the  queen,  did  cut  off  and  fnutratt  all  snch  tomt-^^- 
ances.  Bjm  n  ■  ■  ■ 

Few  things  are  so  restrained  to  any  one  cimI  or  p'i.-> 
pose,  that  the  same  being  extinct,  they  ahonld  f«»ni- 
with  ntteriy  become  fnutraU,  B^akr. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  nature,  that  natornl  desire  caBBf< 
utterly  be  frwdraio,  id. 

I  survive. 
To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world  ; 
To  fnutrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  oat 
Rotten  opinion.  Shakapeatei  Hemrjf  /T 

He  is  drowned 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find,  and  the  en 
OxafmOr^e  search  on  land.  /d. 

The  ruler  of  the  province  of  Judea  being  by  jGli.aa 
busied  in  the  re-«difying  of  this  temple^  ^^■"fng  hA.\» 
of  fire  issuing  near  the  foundation,  and  oft  canftvu&ki^ 
the  workmen,  made  the  enterprise  ^Mifrate. 


Kow  thou  hast  avenged 
Supplanted  Adam ;  and,  by  vanquishing 
Temptation,  hast  regained  lost  Paradise. 
Andyhufrofsd  the  conquest  fraadnient. 


Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might. 
Than  wise  to  fmttraU  all  our  plou  and  wiles. 

/i 
Thus  do  kingdoms /nufTBlin^ 
Other  titles  to  their  crown 

In  the  cradle  crown  their  king. 
So  all  foreign  claims  to  drown.  Jforedl. 

Stem  looked  the  fiend,  Mfnatraio  of  his  will ; 
Not  half  sufficed,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill.        Ihylea, 

Bartolus  restrains  this  to  Wkfnutrmimrjf  appeal. 

In  states  notoriously  irreligious,  a  secfet  and  inc- 
sistible  power  oountermands  their  deepest  pro^ct». 
splits  their  counsels,  and  smites  their  most  vr&mi^ 
policies  with/ntffrafMfi  and  a  curse.  fiMSA. 

Frusttm,  n.  t.  Lat  A  piece  cut  off  froa 
a  regular  figure ;  a  term  of  science. 

FRUSTUM,  in  mathematics,  a  part  of  socte 
solid  body  separated  from  the  rest.    Urns, 

The  Frustum  op  a  Conb  is  the  part  tLat 
remains  when  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a  plane,  pa- 
rallel to  the  base;  and  is  otherwise  called  a  tnist* 
cated  cone. 

The  Frustum  of  a  Globe,  or  Sphere,  is  anj 
part  thereof  cut  off  by  a  plane,  the  solid  contt-i.t^ 
of  which  may  be  found  by  this  rule  :  To  thret 
times  the  square  of  the  semidiameter  of  the  bc5f 
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kdd  the  square  of  its  height;  then  multiply  that  Spices  asd  gums  about  them  melting  Jrp, 

lum   by  the  height,  and  this  product  multiplied  And,  phcenix-likc,  in  that  rich  nest  they  die. 

jy  -5326  gives  the  solidity  of  the  frustum.  WaUer, 

T/ie  Frustum  of  a  Pybamid  is  what  remains  ^^^^T^'?'  ^*^  crackling  flames  a  cauldron /risf, 

after  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  T^'*"^"*^''*'*'^  ^  '^^^'^  ™« i 

'^                       «r       r          r  Above  the  bnms  they  force  their  fiery  way, 

^    T?'nTT»TiT7v           1.     u        cu     u                u'        a  Black  vapoors  climb  aloft,  aud  cloud  tho  daj. 

FRUTEX,  a  shrub.      Shrubs,  accord  mg  to  "^                                                  Druden, 

Linnaeus,  make  a  branch  of  the  seventh  family  ^^i^^  ^^  ^^  1^,  4„ds,  no  water /riw,            *  i 

in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  are  distinguished  i^ or  bUlows  with  nneqnal  murmors  roar, 

fronk  trees,  in  that  they  come  up  without  buds.  Bat  smoothly  slide  along,  and  swell  the  shore, 

Sut  this  distinction  is  not  universal,  though  it  That  coarse  he  steered.                            Id,  JBimid, 

l>e  generally  just  with  regard  to  those  of  Europe.  We  understand  by  oat  of  the  frymgpan  into  the 

Mature  has  made  no  absolute  distinction  between  fire,  thai  things  go  from  bad  to  worse.     VEttrange. 

trees  and  shrubs.      Frutex,  in  its  general  accep-  The  soul  there  resdess,  helpless,  hopeless  lies ; 

lation,  is  a  plant  whose  trunk  is  perennial,  gem-  J^®  ^y  fryn»g  roars,  and  roaring /ruf#;                  ' 

miparous,  woody,  dividing  and  subdividing  into  ^^""^  V^^**  ^^  "^^^^^  "^^•'  i,^'?  V»  ^  \^*r  ?'*'?' 

a  great  number  of  branches.     In  short,  it  is  the  «  , ,  ,  ^J**'      .,    ...        ^  ^^'cAjr*,  PurpU  Island. 

^•^             r     »_^                 in  J  •     *u              L     u  But  let  It  go  >— It  will  one  day  be  found 

epitome  of  a  tree,  exemplified  m  the  rose  bush.  ^.^  ^^^  „,j„  ^^  ^ ,  ^^^^^  ^^,1^ ., 

5>ee  Botany.  ^irjjen  thU  wcrrld  shall  be  former,  under  ground, 

FRY,  11.  ».     Din.    aad    Swed.,^oc  ;     Goth.  Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisped,  and  curled  ; 

jfra/t^froiwy  seed.  The  swarm  of  little  fishes  just  Baked, yWed,  or  burnt,  turned  inside-out,  or  drowned, 

'produced  from  the  spawn;  any  swarm  of  the  ^ike  all  the  worids  before,  which  have  been  hurled 

young  of  animals;  it  also  signifies  a  kind  of  Fiat  out  of  and  then  back  again  to  chaos, 

sieve.  ^^^  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us.          Bjfrom, 

Out  of  the /ry  of  these  rakehell  horseboys,  growing  a-®**  ^'  *^?  "**?  time,  some  e^  was /ryi-y, 

np  in  knavery  and  villainy,  are  their  kern  continually  S^^c*.  «ft«"  »11,  no  doubt,  the  youthful  p«r 

supplied  and  maintained.               Spemer  am  Ireland.  Must  breakfast,  and  betimes^lest  they  should  ask  it, 

.       Them  before  the  y^f  «f  chUdren  young.  ®^«  ^^"^  *»"'  ^"  provision  from  the  basket. 

Their  wanton  sports  and  childish  mirth  did  play,  ^'^  ^^  •'•^^ 

And  to  the  maidens  sounding  timbrels  sung.  FRYTH  (John),  a  martyr  to  the  Protestant 

Faerie  Qmeme.  religion,  under  Henry  VIII.     He  was  the  son  of 
They  come  to  us,  bat  as  love  draws ;  an  inn-kepeer  at  Seven-Oaks  in  Kent,  and  edu- 
He  swallows  us,  and  never  chaws  ;  cated  in  king*s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
By  him,  as  by  chained  shot,  whole  ranks  do  die ;  took  the  degree  of  fl.  A.    Thence  he  removed  to 
He  is  the  tyrant  pike,  and  we  the/ry.        Dmme.  Oxford,  and  was  made  a  junior  canon  of  Wolsey's 
Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay.  College.     He  there  became  acquainted  with  Wil- 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals  liam  Tyndale,  a  lealous  Lutheran,  who  converted 
Of  fisb,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales  him   to   Lutheranism.      Avowing   his   opinions 
Glide  under  the  green  wave  m  sculls,  that  oft  publicly,  he  was  apprehended,  examined,  and  con- 
Bank  the  mid-sea                     mtan'i  Paradue  Lost.  g„^^  ^^\^  ^^^^^l     ^^  ^^^^  j^^-     ' ^^^^^ 

So  dose  behind  some  promontory  he  his  i^^^     ^^   ^5.^8,  he  went  over  to  Germany, 

The  huge  leviathans,  to  attend  their  prey  ^^^^^  y^^  continued  about  two  years,  and  then 

And  give  no  chace,  but  swallow  in  the  fry,  ^^.          ,.      ^^      1      j        a.i..u           V^i 

Which  through  their  gaping  jaws  mUtake  the  way.  ^fT'^A  ^  ^"-^^"^-     ^^  ^}  ^«  was  taken  up 

o  r  -o  .f                      Diyin.  ^^  Reading  as  a  vagrant,  and  set  m  the  stocks, 

The  angler  had  the  hap  to  draw  up  a  very  little  ^^^'^  ^^  remained  till  he  was  nearly  expiring  for 

fish  from  among  the /ly.                        L'Surange.  want  of  sustenance.     He  was  at  length  relieved 

He  dressedi  the  dust  from  malt,  by  running  it  byt»»e  humanity  of  Leonard  Cox,  a  schoolmaster, 

through  a  fan  or/Vy.              Mortmer^M  Hmbamdry.  "^^^  procured  his  enlargement,  and  supplied  his 

The  yoong^^  must  be  held  at  a  distance,  and  kept  J^*»^-     ^«  ,*«»  »e^  ^^^^  ^^^  London,  where  he 

under  the  discipline  of  contempt.                   CoUier.  »egan  to  make  proselytes,  but  was  apprehended 

-r.                       fi           X       T?      ^  •        T  *  by  order  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  sent  prisoner  to 

Frt,  V,  fl.,  V.  n.,  &  n.  f .  \      Fr.    frirej   Lat.  the  Tower.    Refusing  to  recant,  he  was  burnt 

FRYiKOPA»,n.f.             i/rigo:^eU\ffirio;  i^  Smithfield,  on  the  4th  July  1533.     He  left 

.fr^ck.    To  dress  fooi  by  roasting  it  m  a  ^^^eral  works,  which  were  printed  in  foUo,  in 

pan  on  the  nre ;  to  melt  and  agitate  with  heat ;  to  1 5^3                                      '^ 

suffer  the  action  of  fire :  applied  metaphorically,  p^Q  ^  ^     g^  P^^ 

to  any  thing  that  ^tetes  the  mind  with  indigna-  p^     „. ,.    ^    l^       chubby  boy  or  giri. 

Uon,  or  shame,  and  from  which  the  sufferer  can-  puCA,  StraiVs  of^St.  JuIn  ni,  an  inlet  on 

not  escape.  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  about 

He  coade  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broil,  and/rie  fifteen  miles  wide,  between  Cape  Flattery  on  the 

Maken  mortrewes,  and  wcl  bake  a  pie.  south  side,  in  lat.  48**  20'  N.,  long.  124°  23*  W., 

Chaucer,  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  Quadra's  Isles  on  the  north  side,  in  lat.  48** 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  newly  drawn  with  si^ar,  and  40'  N.    These  Straits  are  said  to  haye  been  ori- 

a  little  spire,  spread  upon  bread  toasted  is  an  excel-  ginally  discovered  by  a  Greek  pilot  of  the  bland 

leat  nourisher ;  but  then,  to  keep  the  oil  from  frying  of  Cephalonia  (Juan  de  Fuca),  who  was  des- 

n  the  stomach,  drink  mild  beer  after  it.  patched  in  1592,  by  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  to 

Bacon's  Natural  Hisiury.  explore  the  west  coast  of  North  America  for  an 

If  I  pass  by  sea,  I  may  chance  to  fall  from  the  inlet  which  might  lead  to  a  communication  with 

fryingpan  into  the  fire.             Bawd's  Vocal  Forest,  the  Atlantic.     But  the  account  of  this  discovery 
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was  mingled  with  such  romantic  tales  that  it  ra-  yean  he  employed  30,000  men   in 

mained  disbelieved  in  modem  times  until  the  passage  thfongfa  the  mountain ;  and,  ' 

trading  vessels,  which  frequent  this  coast,  in  the  thing  was  ready  for  letting  off  the  water, 

fur  trade,  having  approached  the  shore  from  ed  a  superb  naval  spectacle  on tbe lake.     Afar 

which  captain  Cook  nad  been  driven  by  contrary  number  of  condemned  criminals  were  ckslb^ed  m 

winds,  discovered  the  inlet  mentioned    by  De  act  the  parts  of  Rhodians  and  Sicilians  in  aepaztt 

Fuca  between  the  forty-eighth  and  forty-ninth  fleets ;  to  engage  in  earnest,  and  to  destroy  oat 

parallels.    Captain  Meares,  in  particular,  who  another,  for  the  entertainment  of  die  court  sii 

visited  this  coast  in  1788,  was  anxious  to  explore  the  multitude  of  spectators  that  coveted  the  h& 

this  inlet,  and  he  accordingly  equipped  his  boat  A  line  of  well  armed  vessels  and  lafis    loaded 

on  an  expedition  for  that  purpose.     After  his  with  soldiers  surrounded  the  scene  of  action,  ts 

crew  had  entered  the  inlet,  they  were  attacked  by  prevent  any  of  the  wretches  fiom  escaping;  Ut 

the  inhabitants,  who  collected  around  them  in  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  many  threat  lbs 

canoes.  A  desperate  attack  was  commenced.  The  they  could  be  brought  to  engacpe.     When  &i 

savages   bad  greatly  tlie  advantage  in  point  of  savage  diversion  was  ended,  tiie  openiioas  kx 

numbers,  and  were  armed  with  clubs,  spears,  opening  the  outlet  commenced,  and  the  einp«tr 

bows  and  arrows,  and  slings ;  but  the  courage  of  was  very  near  being  swept  away  and  drowned, 

captain  Meares'screw  prevailed,  and  the  assailants  by  the  sudden  rushing  ot  the  waters.     However. 

though  with  great  difiiculty  were  repulsed.  Cap-  either  through  the  ignorance  or  negligcnee  of  (fcp 

tain  Meares,  however,  in  consequence  of  these  engineers  the  work  did  not  answer  as  was  ezpecs- 

hostile  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants,  abandoned  ed,  and  Claudius  did  not  live  long  eaonghtt 

all  further  thoughts  of  exploring  this  shore.  have  the  faults  amended ;  and  none  of  the  walcr 

Vancouver  arrived  on  this  part  of  the  American  now  escapes  except  through  hidden   tAxaaat^ 

coast  in  1792,  and  discovered  this  inlet,  in  lat,  formed  by  nature,  which  are  probably  sabject  i& 

48^  23^  30":  continuing  his  coune  almost  directly  be  obstructed,  and  Ans  occasion  a  sapetabond- 

into  the  continent  for  nearly  100  miles  he  found  ance  of  water  in  the  lake,  till  some  uoknowa 

that  the  strait  bore  round  to  the  north-west  and  cause  remove  the  obstructions  and  again  give  free 

south-east.    The  southerly  branch  was  found  to  passage.     Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  <  It  b  the 

terminate  at  the  distance  of  about  seventy  miles,  most  beautiful  lake  I  ever  saw,  and  it  would  he 

in  lat.  47^  21'  N.  long.  237^  6'  £.,  in  low   and  complete  if  the  neighbouring  mountains  were 

apparently  swampy  lauds.    This  branch  was  ac-  better  wooded.'    It  furnishes  abundance  of  fi^ 

curately  surveyed  m  its  numerous  inlets  by  cuh  though  not  of  the  best  quality,    lliere  are  a  fev 

tain  Vancouver,  and  after  running  in  a  norm-  large  trouts,  with  many  tenches,  baibels,  and 

west  direction,  generally  parallel  with  the  coas^  dace.     In  ihe  shallow  water  on  the  borders  tt 

was  found  to  issue  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  Queen  the  lake,  he  saw  thousands  of  water  snakes  per- 

Charlotte's  Sound,  in  N.  lat.  51°  45',  long.  232°  suing  and  preying  upon  a  little  kind  of  fish  like 

1'  £.    The  investigation  was   conducted  with  our  thombacks,  but  much  better  anned ;  thouga 

great  perseverance,  and  through  a  course  of  peril-  their  defensive  weapons  seemed  to  axail  tfa^ 

ous  navigation,   occasioned  by  the  numerous  but  little  aaainst  such  ravenous  foes.     Claadins*s 

islands  and  sunken  rocks.    The  inhabitants  were  Outlet  he  describes  as  still  entire,  thondb  filled 

generally  friendly ;  but  on  one  occasion  they  with  earth  and  rubbish  in  nitoy  parts.     He  west 

showed  an  intention  of  attacking  a  boat's  crew,-  into  it  with  torches  as  £ir  as  he  could.      It  is  a 

and  it  was  only  by  the  conviction  of  the  power-  covered  canal,  three  miles  long,  and  part  of  it  cat 

ful  means  of  resistance  possessed  by  the  British,  through  hard  rock ;  and  other  parts  supported 

that  they  desisted  from  tnis  attempt.    At  some  of  by  mason  work,  with  wells  to  give  light.  Adraa 

the  villages  along   the  shore  they  were  found  is  said  to  have  let  off  the  waters  of  the  lake:  aad 

well  armed  with  muskets,  and  dexterous  marks-  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that,  if  the  canal  were 

men.  cleared  and  repaired,  it  would  still  answer  tfait 

FUCINUS  X.ACUS)  in  ancient  geography,  a  purpose,  and  thereby  restore  a  great  deal  of  rick 

lake  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  now  lana  fit  for  cultivation. 

called  Celano,  from  a  cognominal  citadel,  in  the        FU'CUS,  n. «.  )      IaU  Jueaha,  Paint  for  the 
south  of  Abruzzo  Ultra.    According  to  the  testi-        Fv'cated,  adj,  S  face:  painted;  disguised  witb 


mony  of  ancient  authors,  it  was  subject  to  extra-  paint :  disguised  by  false  show, 
ordinary  risings  and  decreasings.    The   actual  Women  chat 
circumference    is    about  thirty-five  miles:    the  OfyWeuf  this»  and /uom  that.                 Bern  Jmmm. 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  is  ten,  in  the  narrowest  Tho»e  who  paint  for  debanchaiy  thonld  haTe  tk» 
four ;  its  depth  twelve  feet  upon  an  average.  All  M^m  pulled  off,  and  the  ooarKneis  imdeneath  dii- 
round  this  noble   piece   of  water  rises  a  cir-  covered.                                                      CeBkr. 
cle  of  grand  mountains,  some  ofthem  the  highest  Fucus,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  oertua 
in  Italy,  except  the  Alps,  and  many  of  them  co-  dyes  and  paints  ;  particularly  to  a  purple  sea 
vei'ed  with  snow.    At  the  foot  of  them  are  nu-  pj^ii^  ^^^d  to  dye  woollen  and  linens  of  that  color, 
merous  villages,  with  rich   and  well   cultivated  The  dye,  says   Theophrastus,  was  very  beta- 
farms.    A<;  the  swelling  of  the  lake  was  attended  tiful,  but  not  lasting ;  tor  it  soon  began  to  chaa^ 
with  incredible  damage,  the  Marsi  had  often  pe-  and  in  time  went  wholly  off.    The  women  ilso 
titioned  the  senate  to  drain  it,  and  Julius  CsBsar  used  a  substance  called  nicus  to  stain  their  die^ 
would  have  attempted  it,  had  he  lived.    His  red  ;  and  many  have  supposed  that  the  same  sab- 
snccessors  were  averse  to  the  project,  until  Clau-  stance  was  used  on  both  occanons;  hut  this,  oa 
dins,  who  delighted  in  expensive  difficult  enter-  a  strict  enquiry,  proves  not  to  be  the  esse, 
pnses,  undertook  it.  During  the  space  of  eleven  The    Greeks    called    every    thing  ^mmc    ^ 
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^rould  stain  or  paint  the  flesh.    But  this  pe-  bottom,  they  were  thought  to  be  at  least  one 

culiar  substance,  used  by  the  women  to  paint  half  longer. 

their  cheeks,  was  distinguished  from  the  others  F.  palmatns,  the  palmated  or  sweet  fucus, 

't>y  the  name  of  rizion  among  the  more  accurate  commonly  called  dube,  or  dilse,  nows  plenti- 

MrriterSy  from  pcCo,    a  root;    and  was  indeed  fully  on  our  searcoasts  and  islands.    Its  sub- 

a.  root  brought  from  Syria  into  Greece.  The  La-  stance  is  membraneous,  thin,  and  pellucid;  the 

tins,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  name,  called  this  color  red,  sometimes  green,  with  a  little  mixture 

root  radicula:  and  Pliny  erroneously  confounds  of  red;  its  length  generally  about  five  or  six 

t)ie  plant  with  the  radix  lunaria,  or  rpvOtov  of  the  inches,^  but  Taries  from  three  to  twelre :  it  is 

Cff  reeks.     The  name  fiicus  was  in  those  times  fim-shaped,  or  gradually  dilated  from  the  base 

such  a  universal  name  for  paint,  that  the  Greeks  upwaros.    Its  divisions  are  extremely  various. 

and  Romans  had  a  fucus  metallicus,  which  was  Ine  inhabitants,  both  of  Scotland  and  England, 

the  ceruse  used  for  painting  the  neck  and  arms  take  pleasure  in  eating  this  plant ;  and  women 

Mrhite :  afrer  which  they  used  the  purpurissum,  or  of  weak  habits  often  recover  an  appetite  by 

red  fucus  of  the  rizium,  to  give  the  color  to  the  eating  it  raw.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Archipe- 

cheeks.     In  after  times  they  also  used  a  fucus  or  lago  also  are  fond  of  it,  as  we  learn  from  Steller. 

paint  for  the  purpose,  prepared  of  the  cretaargenta-  They  sometimes  eat  it  raw,  but  esteem  it  most 

ria,  or  silver  chalk,  and  some  of  the  rich  purple  when  added  to  ragout,  oglios,  &C.,  to  which  it 

dyes  that  were  in  use  at.thattime :  and  this  seems  gives  a  red  color ;  and,  dissolving,  renders  them 

to  have  been  very  little  different  from  our  rose-piuk,  thick  and  gelatinous.    In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  it  is 

a  color  used  on  like  occasions.  sometimes  used  in  fevers  to  promote  perspira* 

Fucus,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  tion,  being  boiled  in  water  with  butter.    In 

order  of  adgx,  and  cryptogamia  class  of  plants.  All  this  manner  it  also  frequently  puiges.    The  dried 

the  species  afford  a  quantity  of  impure  alkaline  leaves  when  infused  in  water,  exhale  the  scent  of 

salt.    The  most  remarkable  are  the  following :—  violets. 

F.  ciliatus,  the  ciliated  or  ligulated  fucus,  is  F.  pinnatifidus,  the  jagged  fucus,  or  pepper 

found  on  the  shores  of  lona  and  other  places,  but  dilse,  is  frequent  on  sea-rocks  which  are  covered 

is  not  common.    The  color  is  red,  the  substance  by  the  tides,  both  on  the  east  and  west  coasts, 

membranous  and  pellucid,  without  rib  or  nerve ;  It  is  of  a  yellow-olive  color,  often  tinged  with 

the  ordinary  height  of  the  whole  plant  about  four  red     The  substance  is  cartilaginous,  but  tender 

or  five  inches.     It  is  variable  in  its  appearance  and  transparent ;  the  height  about  two  or  three 

according  to  the  different  stages  of  its  growth,  inches.    This  species  has  a  hot  taste  in  the 

It  is  eaten  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  promiscuously  mouth,  and  is  tnerefore  called  pepper  dilse,  in 

'with  dilse.  this  country.    It  is  often  eaten  as  a  salad,  like 

F.  esculentus,  the  eatable  fucus,  or  bladder^  the  preceeding. 
locks,  commonly  called  tangle  in  Scotland,  is  F.  plicatus,  the  matted  or  Indian  grass  fucus, 
likewise  a  native  of  the  British  shores.    It  is  grows  on  the  sea-shores  in  many  places  of  Scot- 
commonly  about  four  feet  long,  and  seven  or  lan^  and  England.    It  is  generally  about  three 
eight  inches  wide ;  but  is  sometimes  found  three  or  four,  sometimes  six  inches  long.    Its  color, 
yards  or  more  in  length,  and  a  foot  in  width,  after  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  is  yellow- 
Small  specimens  are  not  above  a  cubit  long,  and  ish,  or  auburn ;  its  substance  pellucid,  tough,  and 
two  inches  broad.     The  substance  is  thin,  mem-  homy,  so  as  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
branaceous,  and  pellucid ;  the  color  green  or  what  ^e  anglers  call  Indian  grass, 
olive.    The  root  consists  of  tough  cartilaginous  F.  plocamium,  or  pectinated  fucus,  is  fre- 
fibres.    The  stalk  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  quent  on  the  sea-rocks,  and  in  basins  of  water 
half  an  inch  wide,  nearly  square,  and  pinnated  in  left  by  the  recess  of  the  tides.     Its  natural  color 
the  middle  between  the  root  and  ongin  of  the'  is  a  most  beautiful  bright  red  or  purple,  but  is 
leaf,  with  ten  or  twelve  pain  of  thick,  cartilagin-  often  variegated  with  white  or  yellow.     Its  sub- 
ous,  oval,  obtuse,  foliaceous  lisaments,  each  about  stance  is  cartilaginous,  but  extremely  thin,  deli- 
two  inches  long,  and  crowded  together.    The  oate,  and    transparent;    its  height  commonly 
leaf  is  of  an  oval  lanceolate^  or  long  elliptic  form,  about  three  or  four  inches.    The  stalk  is  com- 
simple  and  undivided,  waved  on  the  edges,  and  pressed  about  half  a  line  in  diameter,  erect,  but 
widely  ribbed  in  the  middle  from  bottom  to  top ;  wa^ed  in  its  growth,  and  divided  almost  from 
the  stalk  running  through  its  whole  length,  and  the  base  into  many  widely  expanded  branches, 
standing  out  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf.    It  is  These  primary  branches  are  very  long,  alternate, 
eaten  in  the  north  both  by  men  and  cattle.    Its  exactly  like  the  stalk,  and  subdivided  into  alter- 
proper  season  is  September,  when  it  is  in  perfec-  nate  secondary  branches ;  which  are  again  fre- 
tion.  Thi;  membraneous  part  is  rejected,  and  the  ouently  compounded  in  like  manner,  and  these 
stalk  only  is  eaten.  divisions  decorated  with  subulated  teeth,  grow- 
F.  i^ganteus,  the  gigantic  fucus,  is  a  native  of  ing  in  alternate  rows,  curiously  pectinated  or 
the  Straits  of  Le  Maire ;  and  grows  on  rocky  toothed  on   the  upper  side  like  a  comb,  the 
iH'ound,  which  in  those  countries  is  distinguished  smallest  of  these  teeth  scarcely  visible  to  the 
from  sand  or  ooze  by  the  enormous  length  of  the  naked    eye.     The    fructifications    are    minute 
sea-weeds  that  grow  upon  it.    The  leaves  are  spherical  capsules,  or  smooth  dark-red  globules, 
four  feet  long   and  some  of  the  stalks,  though  scattered   without  order  on  the  sides  of  the 
not  thicker  than  a  man*s  thumb,  are  120.    Sir  branches;  generally  sessile,  but  some  few  of 
Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  sounded  over  them    supported    on  short    peduncles.     This 
some  of  them  which  were  eighty-four  feet  deep ;  species,  on  account  of  its  elegant  colors  and  fine 
and,  as  they  made  a  very  arute  angle  with  th^*  divisions,  is  the  species  most  admired  by  those 
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vrho  are  fond  of  pictures  and  mimic  landscapes,  August.    It  consists  of  a  flat,  radical^  and  dki^ 

composed  of  marine  vegetables.  tomous  leaf,  about  two  feet  long ;  the  bta^i- 

F.  prolifer,  the  prolirerous  fucus,  is  found  on  half  an  inch  wide,  seriated  on  the  edges  vit 

the  shores   of  the  western  coast,  adhering  to  dents  of  unequal  size,  and  at  unecjoai  dista:^?*:^ 

shells  and  stones.    The  color  is  red ;  the  sub-  having  a  flat  stalk  or  rib  divided  like  the  )f^ 

stance  membrauaceous,  but  tough,  and  some-  and  running  in  the  middle  of  it  throo^  all  rs 

whai  cartilaginous,  without  rib  or  nerve,  though  various  ramifications.    A  small  species  of  cce-.:.- 

thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges.    Its  line,  called  by  Linnxus  sertularia  pumila,  fci- 

whole  length  is  about  four  or  five  inches,  the  quently  creeps  along  the   loaf.      'This   specKs 

breadth  of  each  leaf  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  a0brds  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  alkaline  sij: 

The  growth  of  this  fucus,  when  examined  with  than  most  others,  ei  At  oz.  of  the  ashes  yieldb^ 

attention,  appears  to  be  extremely  singular  and  only  three  of  fixed  salt.      The   Xhitch   coi«5 

wonderful.    It  takes  its  origin  either  firom  a  their  crabs  and  lobsters  with  this  fucus  to  kt^i- 

simple,  entire,  narrow,  elliptic  leaf,  about  an  inch  them  alive  and  moist;  and  prefer  it  to  any  otheu 

and  a  half  long ;  or  from  a  dilated  forked  one,  as  being  destitute  of  those  mucous  vesicles  wri 

of  the  same  lengUi.     Near  the  extremity  of  the  which  some  of  the  rest  abound,  and  which  wcRi» 

elliptic  leaf,  or  the  points  of  the  forked  one  (but  sooner  ferment  and  become  nutrid. 

out  of  the  surface,  and  not  out  of  the  edge),        F.  vesiculosus,  the  bladaer   fiicusy  comm-s 

arise  one  or  more  elliptic  forked  leaves,  wluch  sea  wrack,  or  sea  ware,  grows  in  great  abundaz^ 

produce  other  similar  ones,  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  sea  rocks  about  low  water  mark;  pp- 

near  the  summits ;  and  so  on  continually  one  or  ducing  its  fructifications  in  JuIt  and  AxxgOif^ 

more  leaves  from  the  ends  of  each  other,  in  a  It  has  the  same  hab\t,  color,  and  substance,  v 

proliferous  and  dichotomous  order,  to  the  top  of  the  foregoing;  but  the  edges  of  the  leaf  have  » 

the  plant:  which  in  the  manner  of  its  growth  serratures,  being  quite  entire;  in  the  disc  or 

much  resembles  the  cactus  opuntia,  or  flat-leaved  surface  are  immersed  hollow,  spheiicaly  or  onl 

Indian  fig.    Sometimes  two  or  three  leaves,  or  air-bladders,  hairy  withhi,  growing  genezally  s 

more,  grow  out  of  the  middle  of  the  disc  of  pairs,  but  often  single   in  the   angles   of  t&e 

another  leaf;  but  this  is  not  the  common  order  branches,  which  are  probably  destined  to  bnei 

of  their  growth.     The  fructifications  are  red,  up  the  plant  in  the  water :  and,  on  the  extrs:j= 

spherical,  rough  warts,  less  than  the  smallest  segments  of  the  leaves,  appear  tumid  vesde! 

pin*s  head,  scattered  without  order  on  the  sur-  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  sometiisa 

face  of  the  leaves.    These  warts,  when  highly  oval  and  in  pairs,  sometimes  single  and  biSi 

magnified,  appear  to  be  the  curled  rudiments  of  with  a  clear  viscid  mucus  interspersed   wuk 

young  leaves ;  which  in  due  time  either  drop  downy  hairs. — This  species  is  an  excellent  mi- 

off  and  form  new  plants,  or  continue  on  ana  nure  for  land;  for  which  purpose  it  is  oftsi 

germinate  upon  the  parent.    The  plant  is  very  applied  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Scotland  aod 

much  infested  with  the  flustra  pilosa,  the  man-  other  countries.    In  the  islands    of  Jara  aad 

drepora  verrucaria,  and  other  corallines,  which  Skye  it  serves  as  a  winter  food  for  cattle,  which 

make  it  appear  as  if  covered  with  white  scabs.  regularly  come  down  to  the  shores  at  the  recess 

F.  saccharinus,  the  sweet  fiicus  or  sea  belt,  is  of  the  tides  to  seek  it    And  sometimes  even  tk 

very  common  on  the  sea  coast.    Its  substance  is  stags,  after  a  storm,  descend  firom  the  mountaics 

cartilaginous  and  leatliern ;  and  the  leaf  is  quite  to  the  sea-sides  to  feed  upon  it.     Linnsns  i&- 

ribless.    By  these  characters  it  is  distinguished  forms  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gothland  boil 

from  the  esculentus,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  it  in  water,  and,  mixing  a  little  coarse  meal  & 

It  consists  only  of  one  simple,  linear,  elliptic  leaf,  flour,  feed  their  hogs  with  it;  for  which  reasoit 

of  a  tawny-green  color,  about  five  feet  long,  and  they  call  the  plant  swintang.    And  in  Scania, 

three  inches  wide  in  its  full  grown  state;  but  be  says,  the  poor  people  cover  their  cottage 

varies  so  exceedingly  as  to  be  found  from  a  foot  with  it,  and  sometimes  use  it  for  fuel.     In  Jun, 

to  four  yards  in  length.    The  ordinary  length  of  and  son^e  other  of  the  Hebrides,  the  inhahatams 

the  stalk  is  two  inches,  but  it  varies  even  to  a  dry  their  cheeses  without  salt,  by  covering  then 

foot.    The  root  is  composed  of  branched  fibres,  with  the  ashes  of  this  plant;  which  abouKb 

which  adhere  to  the  stones  like  claws.    This  with  such  a  quantity  of  salts,  that  from  6re  ol 

plant  is  often  infested  with  the  sertularia  ciliata.  of  the  ashes  may  be  procured  two  and  a  half  of 

The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  make  a  kind  of  pot-  ^xed  alkaline  salts.    But  the  most  beneficial 

tage  of  it ;  boiling  it  in  milk   and   eating   it  use,  to  which  the  fucus  vesiculosus  is  applied,  is 

with  a  spoon.    They  also  soak  it  in  fresh  water,  in  making  potash,  or  kelp,  a  work  muc»  pric- 

dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  then  lay  it  up  in  wooden  tised  in  the  Western  Isles.    There  is  a  great  dif- 

vessels,  where  it  is  soon  covered  with  a  white  effl-  ference  in  the  goodness  and  price  of  this  comr 

orescence  of  sea  salt,  which  has  a  sweet  taste  like  modity,  and  much  care  and  skill  required  ia 

sugar.    This  they  eat  with  butter;  but  if  taken  properly  making  it.    That  is  esteenaed  the  be$t 

in  too  great  a  quantity,  the  salt  is  apt  to  irritate  which  is  hardest,  finest  grained,  and  free  fn>a 

the  bowels.    Their  cattle  feed  and  get  fat  upon  sand  or  earth.    The  process  of  making  it  is  this: 

this  plant,  both  in  its  recent  and  dry  state ;  but  when  it  is  cut,  it  is  carried  to  the  beach  aod 

their  flesh  acquires  a  bad  flavor.    It  is  some-  dried ;  and  a  hollow  is  dug  in  the  ground,  three 

times  eaten  by  the  people  on  the  coast  of  £ng-  or  four  feet  wide ;  round  its  margin  b  laid  i 

^nd,  boiled  as  a  pot-herb.  row  of  stones,  on  which  the  sea-weed  is  placed, 

F.  serratus,the  serrated  fucus,  or  sea  wrack,  is  and  set  on  fire  within;  and,  quantities  of  this  fiid 

frequent  at  all  seasons  upon  the  sea  rocks  at  low  being  continually  heaped  upon  the  circle,  there  is 

water  mark,  but  produces  its  seeds  in  July  and  in  the  centre  a  perpetual  flame,  from  which  a Uquid, 
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Vi ke  melted  metal,  drops  into  the  hollow  beneath :  Svred.fidl :  whence  Scotch,/ii//,  /ou.    To  make 
when  it  is  fa  ^  as  it  commonly  is  ere  the  close  drunk;  to  drink  to  excess, 
of    day,   all    heterogeneous   matter   being   re-  Men  will  be  whoring  and /kMttn^  on  itill. 
moved,  the  kelp  is  wrought  with  iron  rakes,  and  L'Estnngt, 
brought  to  a  uniform  consistence  in  a  state  of  The  table  floating  round, 
fusion.     When  cool,  it  consolidates  into  a  heavy  And  pavement  faithlesa  to  the/tKU^feeU   ThonuoH. 
dark-colored  alkaline  substance,  which  undergoes  FUEGO,  Foco,  or  St.  Philip's,  one  of  the 
in  the  glass-houses  a  second  Titrification,  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  in  the  Atlantic,  so  named 
assumes  a  perfect  transparency.  from  its  volcano,  and  from  its  having  been  dis- 
Kelp  is  generally  divided  into  two  kinds;  the  covered  on  St  Philip's  day.    It  is  fifteen  miles 
cut-weed  kelp,  and  the  drift-weed  kelp ;  the  long,  and  is  much  higher  than  any  of  the  rest ; 
former  made  from  the  weed  which  has  been  re-  seeming  at  sea  to  be    one  single  mountain, 
centlv  cut  from  the  rocks,  the  latter  from  that  though  on  the  sides  there  are  deep  valleys. 
which  has  been  drifted  ashore.    The  latter  is  There  is  a  volcano  at  the  top  which  bums  con- 
supposed  to  yield   a  kelp  of  inferior  quality,  tinually,  and  may  be  seen  a  great  way  oflT.    It 
Weed  which  has  been  exposed  to  rain,  during  throws  out  huge  pieces  of  rocks  to  a  vast  height, 
the  process  of  drying,  affords  a  kelp  of  inferior  and  torrents  of  melted  lava  ran  down  its  sides, 
quality.    It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  import-  The  Portuguese,  who  first  inhabited  it,  brought 
ance  to  keep  the  weed  as  much  as  possible  free  negro  slaves  with  them,  and  a  stock  of  cows, 
horn  rain.     For  this  purpose,  many  employ  horses,  and  hogs ;  but  their  descendants  are  not 
sheds;  when  these  are  not  at  hand,  the  weed,  now  distinguishable  from  the  negroes,  the  chief 
which  has  been  laid  out  to  dry,  should  be  col-  inhabitants  being  blacks,  and  of  the  Romish 
lected  into  one  heap  during  the  rain;  when  this  religion.    The  interior  of  the  island   is   little 
ceases,  it  should  again  be  immediately  spread  out.  known,  but  it  is  reported  to  suffer  much  from 
It  has  often  been  matter  of  dispute,  how  old  the  the  want  of  water,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the 
plants  should  be  before  they  be  cut    In  general  production  of  any  vegetable  except  water  melons, 
three  years  is  the  time  allotted.    This,  however,  pompions,  and  froits  of  a  dry  soil.    Cotton  was 
from  some  trials  which  have  been  made  to  as-  formerly  raised,  but  never  flourished  here.    The 
certam  this  pomt,  seems  to  be  too  long.    From  coast  is  abropt  and  rocky,  so  that  there  are  only 
experiments,  it  appears,  that  the  produce  of  a  very  few  points  at  which  it  can  be  approached, 
kelp,  from  one  ton  of  three  years  old  weed,  is  The  best  road  is  that  of  Fonte  de  Villa,  oppo- 
only  eight  pounds  more  than  that  from  the  same  gjte  the  chief  town.    Long.  24*'  20'  W.,  lat  15° 
quantiw  of  two  years  old ;  from  this  we  would  (f  jf^ 

conclude,  that  the  weed  ought  to  be  cut  every  f^egq^  Terra  del.    See  Terra  del  Fueco. 

two  years.  FUEGOS,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

So  great  a  value  is  set  upon  this  plant  by  the  about  thirty-six  miles  in  circuit;  the  land  rises 

inhabitants,  that  they  roU  fragments  of  rocks  gradually  from  the  shore  to  the  centre.    Long, 

and  huge  stones  into  the   sea  to  increase  the  i23°  26'  £.  lat.  9°  20'  N 

growth  of  it    Its   medical  virtues  have  been  FUE'lLLEMORTE,  n..f.  Fr.  Also  corruptly 

niuch  celebrated  bv  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  disserta-  pronounced  and  written  philomot  Fueillemorte 

tion  concerning  the  use  of  sea  water  in  the  color  signifies  the  color  of  withered  leaves  in 

diseases  of  the  glands.    He  found  the  sapona-  autumn 

ceous  liquor,  or  mucus,  in  the  vesicles  of  this  FU'EL,  n.  i.  &  t7.  a.    ft.  feu,  fire,  of  Lat.>. 

plant,  to  be  an  excellent  resolven^  extremely  cum.    The  matter,  or  aliment,  of  fire:  to  feed  fire 

serviceable  m  dispersing  aU  scoJuUc  and  scro-  ^th  combustible  matter:  to  store  with  firing, 

fulous  swellings  of  the  glands.     He  recommends  Thlt  shall  be  baming  andyWel  of  fire.     Imu  ix.  5. 

the  patient  to  rub  the  tumor  with  these  vesicles  Thi,  spark  will  prove  a  raging  fire 

bruised  m  lis  hand,  till  the  mucus  has  thoroughly  n  ^^^  ind  >rf  be  brought  to  feed  it  with, 

penetrated  the  part,  and  afterwards  to  wash  with  SlaJkpsor*. 

sea  water.    Or  to  gather  2  lbs.  of  the  tumid  And  yet  she  cannot  waste  by  this, 

vesicles,  in  July,  when  they  are  full  of  mucus^  Nor  long  endue  this  torturing  wrong ; 

and  infuse  them  in  a  quart  of  sea-water,  in  a  For  more  cormption  needless  is, 

glass  vessel,  for  fifteen  days,  when  tlie  liquor  will  To/WI  such  a  fever  long.                         JDofpr. 

have  acquired  nearly  the  consistency  of  honey.  Some  are  plainly  oKonomical,  as  that  the  see  be 

Then  strain  it  off  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  rub  ^^^  watered,  and  well  fuelUd.     WoiUm's  Arehiuei, 

this  liquor,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  upon  any  ^*  ■  1*"»P  >•  «hoked  by  a  superabnndanoe  of  oil,  a 

bard  scrofulous  swellings,  washing  the  parts  after-  *"»  eKtingnished  by  excess  of  fud,  so  is  the  natural 

wards  with  sea  water,  and  nothing  can  be  more  *»*'*  of  the  body  destroyed  by  intemperate  dirt. 

efficacious  to  disperse  them.  Even  scirrhosities^he  ^          i    i  .v   j     j*  i                        "wtow- 

<.».•_          >   v       ^     u        I.        J*      11  J  1.  Never,  alas !  the  dreadfm  name 

says  m  women  s  breasts,  have  been  dispelled  by  j^^  ^^  j^„^  ^^^                   CawU^^ 

this  treatment    By  calcming  the  plant  in  the  Moved  by  my  charms,  with  them  yoor  love  may 
open  air,  he  made  a  very  black  salt  powder. 


cease; 


which  he  called  vegetable  -ffithiops ;  a  medicine  And  as  the/w'sinks,  the  flame  decrease.       Prior. 
much  used  as  a  resolvent  and  deobstrueni,  and        The /k^Ued  chimney  biases  wide.  Thomtom. 

recommended  also  as  an  excellent  dentifrice   to        Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain ;  but  ever 

correct  the  scorbutic  laxity  of  the  gums,  and  take  while  you  live  expense  is  constant  and  certain ;  and  it 

oif  the  foulness  of  the  teeth.  it  easier  to  build  two  chimneys,  than  to  keep  one  in 

FUDDL£,v.a.  &t;.ii.     A  frequentative   of  /M.  FnmkUn. 
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FUGUE. 


Hara  wredti  wen  in  toch  plenty 
Thnt  ihtn  wm  /M  to  haTe  faniielied  twenty. 

Bjfran,  Jhm  Jwam, 

FUENHOAy  a  city  of  China,  io  the  province 
of  Pe-Tcheli,  celebrated  for  its  extent,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  the 
beauty  of  its  streets  and  triumphal  arches.  It  is 
situated  near  the  great  wall  amidst  mountains ; 
and  has  under  its  jurisdiction  two  cities  of  the 
second,  and  eight  of  the  third  class,  and  a  great 
number  of  fortresses,  which  bar  the  entrance  of 
China  against  the  Tartars. 

FUERTEVENTURA,    or   Foetaventuea, 

one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  consisting  of  two 

peninsulas,  joined  by  an  isthmus  twelve  miles 

broad.    The  soil  is  fertile,   producing  wheat, 

barley,  mastic,  orchel,  dates,  olives,  and  various 

other  fruits ;  particularly  a  species  of  fig-tree, 

that  yields  a  medicinal  balm.    It  abounds  in 

cattle  and  goats;  50,000  kids  have  been  bred 

here  annually.     Long.  14*  32'W.,  lat.  28"  4'  N. 

FUGA'CITY, «, «.     ^      LsiLfogai.    Vola- 

Fuga'cious,  adj.         >  tile :  the  quality  of  fly- 

Fuga'ciousmess,  a.  I.  /  ingaway :  tmcertainty ; 

instability. 

Spirits  end  lelts,  which,  by  their  fiiga&tg,  eokmr, 
emell,  taete,  and  diven  experimenU  that  I  purpoeely 
made  t»  examine  them,  were  like  the  tall  and  eptrit 
of  ttrine  and  toot.  Bojfl§» 

FUGALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feast  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the  regifu- 
gium,  held  on  the  24th  of  February,  in  memorf 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  the  abolitioa 
of  monarchy.  Others  think  that  the  fugalia  was 
the  same  with  poplifiigia,  or  the  feast  of  Fugia, 
the  goddess  of  joy,  occasioned  by  the  rout  of  an 
enemy ;  which  was  the  reason  the  people  aban- 
doned themselves  to  riot  and  debauchery. 

FUGH,  mien.  Perhaps  from  Gr.  ^v.  An 
expression  of  abhorrence.    Commonly  fob. 

A  very  filthy  fellow :  how  odiously  he  smelU  of  his 
oott&tiy  garltck!  fugh,  how  he  itinke  of  Spain! 

Drjfden's  Jhm  Sgbattkm, 

FU'GITI VE,  adj.  «6  n.  s .  >     Fr. .  fugUif;  Lat. 

Fug  iTi  YEN  ESS,  n.  $,  y  fugitivm.        Not 

tenable ;  not  to  be  held  or  detained ;  unsteady ; 
evanescent;  volatile;  apt  to  flyaway:  a  wan- 
derer ;  a  runagate ;  a  vagabond :  one  hard  to  be 
caught,  or  detained :  volatility ;  fugacity. 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  Uood  thy  sword  la  warm« 
The/iyMM  Parthians  follow. 

Skakapeotn,     Antct^umd  Ckapaira, 

Unmarried  men  are  beet  frieods,  beet  aaastere, 
best  serranta,  but  not  always  best  subjects ;  for  they 
are  light  to  nm  away,  and  almost  all  fugMou  are  of 
that  condUioA.  Baotn. 

The  most  malicious  surmise  was  countenanced  by 
a  libellous  pamphlet  of  lifmgUim  physician.  Woiton. 

The  Trojan  chief 
Thrice  yu^i/Me  about  Troy  wall  Jfitem. 

Back  to  thy  punishment. 
False /m^'w/  and  to  thy  speed  add  wiag*. 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  liogering.  Id.  Paradue  Lott 

That  divers  salts,  emerging  upon  the  analysis  of 
many  concretes,  are  very  volatile,  is  plain  from  the 
fkgitUteHeu  of  salt  and  of  hartshorn  aucoding  in  dis- 
tillation. ^  fioytr. 


1*^ 


at 


Your  royal  htghmwa  la  too  great   wad.  mo 
either  to  want  or  to  receive  the  faoaege  of 
fmgUioe». 

Our  idea  of  infinity  is  a  gr:>«iBg  wmd 
still  in  a  boundless  progieeaicm,  that 
where. 

Happiness,  object  of  that  waking 
Which  we  call  life,  mistaking : 
Of  my  pursuing  vexee,  ideal  ahade. 
National  good,  by  fancy  only  mnde. 

The  more  tender  and  yVf^Me  parts,  the 
many  of  the  more  sturdy  vegetablea»  fril  off  fee  ««• 
of  the  sQpply  from  beneath :  thoae  «mU j  vhic^  art 
more  tenacsone,  making  a  shift  to 
recruit.  Woodwan 

Can  a  fugithe  daughter  eiyciy  heseelfy  while  hpv 
parents  are  in  tears! 

What  muse  but  his  can  Nature's  beauties  hai» 
Or  catch  that  airy  /lytMee,  called  Wit  f 
I  cannot  find  my  hero :  he  is  mixed 

With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pvisi 

The/iyilioM,  or  battle  with  the  desperate 

.fityroa.    Ihfi  ~ 

Fugitive  Pieces,  in  literattire,  essays,  poea? 
or  other  short  compositions,  inserted  m  news- 
papers, magazines,  or  the  like  periodical  pabt>- 
cations;  or  printed  on  loose  sheets,  or  hat 
sheets;  so  called,  because  easily  lost  and  sc^c^ 
foigotten. 

FUGUE, ».  s.  From  Fr.  and  Lat. /^go.  I- 
music,  some  point  consisting  of  four,  nve,  six,  of 
any  oUier  mimber  of  notes  begun  by  somfc  oor 
single  part,  and  then  seconded  by  a  tmrd,  kmttS 
fiflh,  and  sixth  part,  if  the  compositicm  ooosist^ 
of  so  many ;  repeating  the  same,  or  such  likt 
notes,  so  that  the  several  parts  follow,  or  cock 
in  one  after  another  in  the  same  manner,  the 
leading  parts  still  flying  before  those  that  ik>Qov. 
Harrii. 

The  reports  and  fugmi  have  an  agreement  with  th* 
figures  in  rhetoriek  ef  repetition  and  trad 


His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  h%]&. 
Fled,  and  pursued  transvecee  d^e  reaonattt 


The  skilful  organist  plies  bis  grave 
descant  in  lofty /kjjfiief.  /d»  e» 

Long  has  a  raee  of  heroes  filled  the 
That  rani  by  note,  and  tfaroegh  the  gemnl 
In  songs  and  airs  express  their  martial 
Combat  in  triUa«  and  in  9kfitgm§  ezpiie. 

A  Fugue  is  a  piece  of  nnisic  sometiiaes  knigv* 
and  sometimes  shorter,  in  which,  agreeably  u 
the  roles  of  harmony  and  modulation,  die  con- 
poser  treats  a  subject ;  or,  in  other  wofds,  wha* 
expresses  the  capital  thought  or  sentinaent  of  tb«- 
piece,  in  causing  it  to  pass  successiTehr  and  ai 
temately  firoin  one  part  to  another,    aotae  arr 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  others  commoD  to  it  with 
what  the  French  call  imitation.    1.  "Hke  subject 
proceeds*  from  the  tonic  to  the  domisaot,  or  frocs 
the  dominant  to  the  tonic,  in  rising  or  desoenl- 
ing.    2.  Every  fugue  finds  its  response  in  the  pait 
immediately  following  that  which  covuaenccd. 
3.  That  response  ought  to  resume  the  subject  in 
the  interval  of  a  fourth  or  fifUi  above  or  belov 
the  key,  and  to  pursue  it  as  exactly  as  the  laws 
of  harmony  will  admit;   proceeding  fitMn  the 
dominant  to  the  tonic  when  the  subject  is  iDtii> 
duced  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant,  and  no« 
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II  g   in  a  contrai^  direction  when  the  subjcc*  is  answer  in  longer  or  shorter  notes  than  the  theme. 

nlroduced  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic.  One  All  fugues  and  canons  are  imitations;  but  the 

»a.rt  may  likewise  resume  the  same  subject  in  the  term  imitation  is  only  applied  to  irregular  fugues, 

»otaTe  or  unison  of  the  preceding;  but  in  that  when  the  intervals  are  not  the  same.    The  answer 

^ase,  it  is  a  repetition  rather  than  a  real  response,  to  a  regular  fugue  may  commence  in  the  middle 

k .  As   the  octare  is  divided  into  two  unequal  of  the  subject,  which  will  unite  them  together, 

l^^artSy  of  which  the  one  contains  four  gradations  and  make  them  reciprocally  accompaniments  to 

descending  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant,  and  each  other.  'The  fiigued  style,  says  Mr.  Donnely, 

Liie    other  only  three  in  continuing  the  ascent  is  that  where  all  the  parts  are  nearly  of  the  same 

from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic ;  this  renders  it  importance,  and  where   the  harmony,  whether 

necessary  to  have  some  regard  to  this  change  in  for  two,  three,  or  four  parts,  is  rich,  pure,  and 

the  expression  of  the  subject,  and  to  make  some  concise;  a  style  in  which,  not  only  all  common- 

a.lte  rat  ions  in  the  response,  that  we  may  not  quit  place  passages  are  carefully  avoided,  but  every 

tile  chords  that  are  essential  to  the  mode.     It  is  thing  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  learned. 

a  difTerent  case  when  the  composer  intends  to  This  style  is,  am)  ever  will  be,  that  which  the 

siUei  the  modulation;  for  these  the  exactness  of  connoisseur  and  man  of  taste  will  esteem  the 

the  response    itself,  when  taken  in  a  different  most,  not  only  because  it  is  the  most  difficulty 

tone,    produces  the  alteration  proper  for  this  but  because  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  caprice  of 

change.     5.  The  fugue  should  be  planned  in  such  a  frivolous  and  transitory  taste,  as  is  the  case 

a   manner,  that    the  response  may  commence  with  most  other  musical  productions,  which  get 

hefore  the  close  of  the  best  air,  so  that  both  the  out  of  fashion,  and  never  resist  time.    For  this 

one  and  the  other  may  be  in  part  heard  at  the  reason,  the  works  of  Handel,  Marcello,  Sebas- 

same  time :  that,  by  this  anticipation,  the  subject  tian  Bach,  &c.,  have,  for  us,  the  same  interest 

may  be  as  it  were  connected  with  itself,  and  that  they  had  for  past  generations.    There  are  some 

the  art  of  the  composer  may  discover  itself  in  admirable  specimens  of  fugues,  in  Clementi*s 

this  concourse.    It  is  absolute  mockery,  instead  Practical  Harmony,  a  ^ork,  which  has,  in  a 

of  a  fugue,  to  impose  upon  the  hearers  the  same  most  extraordinary  degree,  improved  the  taste 

air,  merely  transposed  ilrom  one  key  to  another,  for  good  music  in  England.' 

without  any  other  restraint  than  an  accompani-  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  ingenious 

ment  afterwards  formed  at  pleasure.    This  de-  contrivances  that  have  been  used  in  the  vrorks 

serves  at  best  no  better  name  than  what  the  of  great  fughists.    The  following  are  the  most 

French  call  imitation.    See  Imitatiov.  frequent. 

Rousseau  defines  a  fugue  '  a  piece  of  music  Fuga  per  Arsim  et  THsatir,  or  fugue  in  con- 
in  which  a  trait  of  melody,  called  the  subject,  trary  motion, 
is  treated,  according  to  certain  established  rules  Fuga  per  Contrari  Movimenti. 
of  harmony  and  modulation  in  making  it  pass  Fuga  in  Consequenza,  is'sometimes  used  for 
successively  and  alternately  from  one  part  to  canon. 

another.'    The  subject  resembles  the  text  of  a  Fuga  Omofona,  a  fugue  in  unison, 

sermon,  out  of  which  all  that  is  said  should  na-  Fuga  Libera,  free  fugue.     A  canon  is  90 

turally  arise,  and  serve  as  a  commentary  and  called. 

illustration.    But  though,  for  variety,  or  to  in-  Fuga  Legata,  and  a  strict' fugue,  a  canon. 

dulge  caprice,  fugues  and   canons  have  been  Fuga  Perpetua,  perpetual  fugue, 

composea  in  all  intervals,  yet  oKhodox  contra-  FUL'CIM£NT,n.s..  lai.ftildmen,fulcimen' 

puntists  allow  no  fugues  to  be  regul^ff  hut  those  hm.    That  on  which  a  body  rests,  which  acts  or 

of  which  the  answer  is  made  in  me  fifth,  fourth,  is  acted  upon  at  each  end,  as  a  balance  or  a 

eighth,  or  unison,  as  then  the  intervals  will  be  lever. 

the  same.    And  of  the  answers,  the  preference  The  power  thst  equipondentet  with  any  weight, 
is  given  to  the  fifth,  then  to  the  fourth,  eighth  ™»t  have  the  tame  proportion  uoto  it,  as  there  it  be- 
and  unison;  as  the   effect  is  pleasing  in   that  twi«i  their  several  dieuncei  from  the  centre  or /«W- 
order.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  subject  •"•"*•                                                        WtMm, 
itself,  as  of  all  other  movements,  should  begin  FULCRUM,  in  mechanics,  the  prop  or  sup- 
on  the  key  note,  its  fifUi  or  its  eighth.    Of  the  port  by  which  a  lever  is  sustained, 
various  rules  by  which  a  true  answer  to  a  fugue  Fulcrum,  in  botany.    See  Botany,  Index. 
may  be  tried,  Dr.  Peptisch  advises  solmisation ;  FULDA,  or  Fulde,  a  province,  once  an  epis- 
Padre  Martini  the  modes  of  the  Romish  church,  copal  principality  of  Germany,  in   the   circle 
called  authentic  and  plagal :  both  good  in  the  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
three  hexachords  and  their  minor  relatives ;  but  Hesse  Cassel,  east    by  Henneberg,  south  by 
in  transposed  keys,  in  which   several  flats  or  Wuizburg,  and  west  by  Isemburg  and  Hesse. 
sharps  occur  at  the  clef,  there  is  no  rule  more  It  now  belongs  chiefly  to  Hesse  Cassel,  and  is 
certain  and  unexceptionable  than  giving   the  forty  miles  long,  and  from  seven  to  twenty^five 
answer  in  exactly  the  same  intervals  as  the  sub-  broad  :  containing  642  square  miles;  and  is  full 
ject,  only  remembering  that  if  one  part  rises  a  of  woods,  mountains,  medicinal  springs,  and 
fifth,  the  other  will  only  rise  a  fourth,  as  C  X  rich  arable  lands.  It  was  erected  into  a  bishopric, 
—  GjK —  Ox  —  C  ti  —  ete  contra:  as  in  1752,  by  Boniface  XIV.  This  is  a  mountainous 
0  %  —  C  %  ->  C  1^  —  G  ;K.    But  this  is  district,  and  little  adapted  to  tillage  in  any  part : 
only  in  leading  'off.       The  rest  of  the  answer  but  the  pasturage  b  extensive,  and  the  ^ture  of 
must  be  in   the  same    intervals,  and  charac-  culinary  vegetables  considerable.    The  inhabi- 
teis  for  time,  as  the  subject,  except  in  prolation,  tants  are  generally  poor,  and  manufacture  nothing 
augmentation  and  diminution,  which  give  the  but  a  little  yam,  and  linen.    The  Fulda  is  the 
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chief  river,  and  the  town  of  that  name,  described 
hereafter,  the  capital. 

In  1802  the  territory  was  secularised,  and 
given  to  the  prince  of  Nassau  Orange:  but 
Buonaparte  seized  it  in  1810.  In  1814  a  portion 
of  this  district,  containing  27,000  inhabitants,  was 
given  to  Saxe  Weimar,  and  the  rest  to  Prussia, 
who  has  subsequently  ceded  her  portion  to 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  latter  government  has 
given  it  the  title  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Fulda, 
with  a  constitution  of  its  own.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  bailiwics.    Population  64,000. 

FuLDA,  or  FuLOE,  the  capital  of  the  above 
rincipality,  has  a  celebrated  abbey,  erected 
)y  Benedictine  monks,  in  744.  The  abbot  was 
formerly  primate  (5f  the  imperial  abbeys,  and 
chancellor  to  the  emperor.  It  is  seated  on  the 
river  of  this  name,'lifty-five  miles  south  of  Cassel, 
llf^y-ei|;ht  north  of  Frankfort,  and  sixty-three 
E.  N.  £.  of  Meutz.  Here  is  a  university  or 
lyceum  with  six  teachers,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
academy,  the  inhabitants  manufacture  woollen, 
linen,  and  earthenware.     Population  7600. 

FuLDA.  (Charles  Frederic),  a  Protestant  eccle- 
siastic, born  at  Wimpfen,  in  1722,  possessed 
considerable  learning,  as  well  as  some  skill  in 
mechanics,  and  was  the  author  of  Treatises,  On 
the  Goths ;  On  tlie  Cimbri ;  On  the  ancient 
German  Mythology ;  A  Chart  of  History ;  and 
a  Dictionary  of  the  German  Roots.  He  died  in 
1788,  at  Einzingen. 

FULFILL,  v.  a.  (Full  and  fill.)  To  fulfill  is 
literally  to  fill  quite  full,  that  is,  to  bring  about 
fiill  to  the  wishes  of  a  person :  it  also  signifies  to 
accomplish,  or  to  keep  to  the  end,  or  to  the  fall 
extent 

Woo  to  yoa  that  ben  ftdfiUid,  for  ye  achulen  hangar, 

Widif.  Luk,  vi. 
And  it  wae  don  whanne  the  dayes  of  bis  office  wercn 
fidJUlid :  he  wente  into  his  hous.  Id, 

O  Salomon !  richest  of  all  richeue, 
FvlfiUed  of  sapience,  and  worldlie  glorie 
Ful  worthy  ben  thy  wordes  to  memorie 
To  every  wigbt»  that  wit  and  rcson  can. 

Chaucer.   The  Marchante*  Tale. 
— — — —  I  woll  tell  a  tale  to  your  contolacioune 
In  ensanipill  to  yowe,  that  when  that  I  have  do 
Another  be  right  redy  then  for  to  tell ;  ryght  to 
To  fulfjfl  oar  Hoostes  wyll  and  his  ordtnaunce 
There  shall  no  fawte  be  found  in  me. 

Id.   The  Pardonere  and  TajMtere, 
Six  gates  i'  th'  city,  with  massy  staples. 
And  corresponsive  and  ful/UUng  bolts, 
Sparre  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 

ShaJupeare,   Trwhaand  Creuida, 
This  I  my  glory  account 
My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight. 
That  thou  in  me  well-pleased  declarest  thy  will 
Ful/Uted,  which  io  fulfil  is  all  my  blisa.       Milton. 
Here  nature  seems  fvUfiUed  in  all  her  ends. 

Id.  Paradite  Loit. 
The  fury  bathed  them  in  each  other's  blood  ; 
Then,  having  6xed  the  fight,  exulting  flies. 
And  beKnftdfilled  her  promise  to  the  skies. 

Dryden. 
If  on  my  wounded  breast  thou  drup'st  a  tear. 
Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound  did  bear ; 
And  faithfully  my  last  desire*  fulfil. 
As  I  perform  my  cruel  father's  will.  Id.  Ovid. 

FULFRA'UGHT  adj.  Full  and  fraught. 
Fully  stored. 


Thy  &I1  hath  left  « Idaa  tf  bUt 
To  mark  the  fidfraught  man,  the  best  e&doed. 
With  some  suspicion.         SAaJbp«ar«.  H^my  T. 

FUL'GENC Y, «.  j.-j     All  from  IaU /Wfet^r 
FuL'GENT,a4;.  (julgidiu.  Splencforr?.- 

"Pvi/GiTif  adj.  iter;  shining;  darrJir: ; 

FuLGXD'iTY,n.s.      J  exquisitely  brigfat. 

As  from  a  doad  hiMfiJ^enM  iBc*d» 
And  shape  star-bright,  appeared. 

MilumU  Pmrudim  £««. 
The  illamination  is  not  so  bright  and  Jmijfcnt  as  t? 
obscure  or  extiaguuh  all  perceptibility  of  rcasook. 

J'ULGENTIUS  (St),  an  orthodox  feif^^r, 
the  Hfth  century,  bom  at  Talepta,  in  468,  of  * 
noble  family.    Though  he  bad  a  liberal  ^i'^ 
tion,  and  a  lucrative  post,  he  left  it  and  tuirtr-. 
monk.    In  507  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Rn^p-. , 
but  was  banished,  with  the  other  trinitarian  AHi- 
can  bishops,  by  Thrasimond,  the  Artan  kinr  - 
the  Vandals ;  on  whose  death  they  were  recaliei 
Fulgentius  died  in  533.   His  works  were  priii jfJ 
at  Paris  in  1  vol.  4to.  I6B4. 

FULGORA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  insect 
belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  Th«  clu- 
racters  are  these :  The  front  or  fore  part  of  tiic 
head  is  drawn  extended  and  empty ;  the  antencrL 
are  seated  below  the  eyes,  having  two  articu- 
lations, whereof  the  exterior  is  larger,  and  of  a 
globular  form;  the  rostrum  is  reflected,  or  l»erit 
mwards  under  the  body ;  and  the  feet  are  marie 
for  walking.  There  are  twenty-five  species,  ibe 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  : — 

F.  candelaria,  or  lantern  fly.     The  head  and 
thorax  are  generally  of   a  ruddy   brown ;  and 
the  ground  color  of  the  elytra  is  fresh  green,  bat 
quaintly  figured  with  spots  of  a  yellowish  claj 
color,  sometimes  pale,  at  other   seasons  of  1 
deeper  hue.    The  wings  are  of  a  deep  and  beau- 
tifiil  yellow,  with  a  broad  band  of  glossy  black 
bordering  the  extremities.    The  tarsi  of  die  fe€t 
are  composed  of   three  articulations,   and  ar« 
paler  than  the  legs  and  thighs,  which  are  brown 
When  the  insect  is  on  the  wing,  the  waving  or 
the   elytra  (whose  thinness  renders   the  s(>oU 
thereon  transparent),  assisted  by  the  luminous 
quality  pecuhar  to  the  tribe,  and  the   golden 
yellow  of  the  under  wings,  bordered  with  black, 
occasion  the  flashes  they  dart  around  in   the 
night.     It  is  an  inhabitant  of  China. 

F.  Europea.  Front  conic;  body  green,  wings 
hyaline,  reticulate :  inhabiting  Europe ;  and  th^ 
only  species  of  the  genus  found  in  England.  It 
was  the  earliest  discovered  in  Europe,  hence  its 
specific  name. 

FULGOR',  n.  «.       \  lai.^fitlgor;fulgvraihf. 

Fulgura'tion,  n.s.  I  Dazzling  brightness,  like 
that  of  lightning ;  the  act  of  lightning. 

Glow-worms  alive  project   a  Tastre  ia  tike  datk; 
which  f vigour,  notwitbetanding,  ceateth  after  death. 


When  I  tet  my  eyes  on  this  side  of  thxngi,  (kete 
shines  from  them  such  an  intellectual  ftdyom,  that 
methinks  the  very  glory  of  the  Deity  becomes  nohls 
through  them.  JCws. 

FUL'HAM,  fi.  f.    A  cant  word  for  false  dice. 

Let  vultures  gripe  thy  gua,  for  gourd  and  AOm't 
bold. 
And  high  and  low  be^fuile  the  neh  and  poor. 
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FuLHAM,  a  Tillage  of  Middlesex,  four  miles  in  the  very  waters,  if  they  be  weedy.    It  bailds 
from  London.    The  Danes  in  869  wintered  at  upon  low  trees  and  shrubs  by  the  water  side ; 
tViis  place  till  they  retired  to  the  continent.    In  breeding  twice  or  thrice  in  a  summer;    and, 
William  the  Conqueror's  time  it  was  held  of  the  when  the  young  'are  grown  up,  drives  them 
Icing  by  the  canons  of  St  PauVs ;  and  there*  is  away  to  shift  for  themselves.     The  hen   lays 
aji  ancient  house  in  it,  which  is  moated  about,'  seven  eggs  of  a  ditty  white,  thinly  spotted  with 
a.iid  belongs  to  the  see  of  London,  whose  bishop  rust  color.    The  gallinule  strikes  with  its  bill, 
Has  a  palace  here,  and  the  demesne  has  belonged  and  in  spring^  has  a  shrill  call.    In  flying,  it 
to  that  diocese  from  1067. ..  From  this  place  to  bangs  down  its  legs ;  and  in  running,  it  often 
I'utney  there  is  a  wooden    bridge    over    the  flirts  up  its  tail,  and  shows  the  white  feathers. 
Thames,  where  not  only  horses,  coaches,  and  all  The  bottoms  of  its  toes  are  so  veiy  flat  and  broad 
carriages,  but  even    root  passengers,  pay  toll,  (to  enable  it  to  swim)  that  it  seems  to  be  the 
The  church  here  is  both  a  rectory  and  a  vi-  species  which  connects  the  cloven-footed  aqua- 
<:arage.  tics  with  the  fin-toed.    It  is  pretty  common  on 
FULICA,  in  ornithology,  the  gallinule  and  the  continent  and  inhabits  America,  from  New 
coot,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  grallse.  .  York  to  Carolina ;  as  well  as  Jamaica  and  other 
The  bill  conxex :  the  upper  mandible  fornicated  islands  in  the  West  Indies.    It  feeds  on  plants 
ovor  the  lower  at  the  edge ;  the  lower  manaible  and  small  fish,  and  the  flesh  is  pretty  good, 
is  gibbous  behind  the  tip.   The  forehead  is  bald;        F.  porphyrio,  the  purple  gallinule,  is  about 
and  the  feet  have  four  toes,  subpinnated.    There  the  size  of  a  fowl,  or  seventeen  inches  in  length. 
are  twenty-five  species ;  eighteen  of  which  be-  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  a  deep 
long  to  the  gallinule  division,  distinguished  by  red  color.    The  forehead  is  bare  and  red  ;  the 
having  the  toes  furnished  with  broad  scalloped  head  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  are  glossy  violet ; 
membranes ;  and  seven  comprehend  the  coots  the  legs  are  very  stout,  and  of  the  color  of  the 
^hich  have  the  toes  divided  to  their  origin.  The  bill.    This  species  is  more  or  less  common  in  all 
following  are  among  the  most  remarkable : —  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe.     On  the  coasts  of 
F.  aterrima,  the  greater  coot,  is  of  a  larger  size  Barbary  they  abound,  as  Tvell  as  in  some  of  the 
than  the  common   coot,  and    its  plumage   is  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.   In  Sicily  they  are 
blacker.    This  species  is  found  in  Lancashire  bred  in  plenty,  and  kept  for  their  beauty.   They 
and  Scotland ;  but  is  more  plentiful  on  the  con-  are  often  ,  met  with  in  the  south  of  Russia  and 
tinent,  being  found  in  Russia,  and  the  west  of  west  of  Siberia,  among  reedy  places ;  and  near 
Siberia  very  common;  also  at  Sologne  and  the  the   Caspian  Sea;   but  in  the  cultivated  rice 
neighbouring  parts,  where  they  call  it  judelle.  grounds  of  Ghilar,  in  Persia,  they  are  in  great 
Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed.  plenty  and  high  plumage.    The  female  makes 
F.  atra,  the  common  coot,  has  a  bald  forehead,  the  nest  among  the  reeds  m  the  middle  of  March ; 
a  black  body  and  lobated  toes ;   and  is  about  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  and  sits  from  three  to 
fifteen  inches  long.     They  frequent  lakes  and  four  weeks.    That  they  are  common  in  China, 
still  rivers;  making  their  nests  among  the  rushes,  the  Chinese  paper  hangings  testify.    They  are 
with  grass,  reeds,  &c.,  floating  on  the  water,  so  as  also  met  with  in  the  East  Indies,  the  island  of 
to  rise  and  fall  with  it.   They  lay  five  or  six  large  Java,  Madagascar,  &c.    They  are  abo  common 
eggs,  of  a  dirty  whitish  hue,  sprinkled  over  with  in  South  America.    They  are  very  docile,  easily 
minute  deep  rust-colored  spots ;  and  it  is  said,  tamed,  and  feed  with  the  poultry ;  scratching 
that  they  will  lay  fourteen  or  more.    The  young  the  ground  with  their  feet,  like  our  cocks  and 
when  just  hatched  are  very  deformed,  and  the  bens.    They  feed  on  fruits,  roots,  and  grain,  but 
head  mixed  with  a  red  coarse  down.    In  winter  eat  fish  with  avidity,  dipping  them  in  the  water 
they  often  repair  to  the  sea,  and  the  channel  near  before  swallowing.    They  often  stand  on  one  leg, 
Southampton    is    sometimes    observed   almost  and  lift  the  food  to  their  mouths  with  the  other, 
covered  with  them.    They  are  often  brought  to  A  pair  of  them,  kept  in  an  aviary  in  France,  made 
that  market,  where  they  are  exposed  to  sale  with-  a  nest  of  small  sticks  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
out  their  feathers,  and  scalded  like  pigs.    This  straw,  and  laid  six  white  eggs,  perfectly  round ; 
species  is  not  numerous,  for  vast  numbers  &11  a  but  the  hen  was  careless  of  them,  and  they  pro- 
prey  while  young  to  the  buzzards,  which  frequent  duced  nothing.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  exquisite, 
the  marshes.    Their  food  is  small  fish  and  water        FULIGINOUS,  adj.    Tr^fuUgmeux-ie ;  Lat. 
insects;  but  they  sometimes  eat  the  roots  of  the  fijiginotut.    Sooty;  smoky, 
bulrush,  and  with  it  feed  their  young ;  they  are  •'^         .    .  ,,    ^     .  .^ .    ^  „^  ...  - 
*r1  rV            ♦        t                 This  snpcies  ia^un-         Burmge  hath  an  excellent  tpint  to  lepreM  tne /«- 

posed  to  extend  throughout  the  old  continent,  ^JJ^^^*     "                                 '         Bomn. 

and  perhaps  the  new  also.    It  inhabits  Green-  whewae  Hiitory  ahould  be  the  torch  of  truth,  he 

land,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Siberia,  Persia,  ^^^^  ^„  1^  ,jj^g„  pl^ee  ^fidigmmu  link  of  Het. 

China,  and  many  of  ue  intermediate  parts.    It  ffowd, 

is  also  met  witfi  in  Jamaica,  Carolina,  and  other  puL'IMART,  n.  f .    This  word,  of  which  Skin- 

parts  of  North  Amenca.    The  Indians  about  ^J^^^^es  that  he  found  it  only'in  this  passage, 

Niagan  dress  the  skins,   and   use  them  for    '"=  "  °~      .  . .  ^ '  ,      »  \ij,A  nf 

pouches.     They  ai«  c^ed  in  CwoUna,  fius-  {^"^nj^^  **  '^  '"*  "^  ' 

Tchlotopus,  the    common  (jallinule,  is  in  Th«  fiehat.  the  y«tt«art.  ud  U,e  fcmt.  li»«  apoa 

leni^h  ahouf  founeen  inches    and  ha,  a  bald  *.  f«e,  «d  w.th.n  U..  bowel,  of  th^^-b-^ 

forehead  and  broad  fiat  toes.     It  gets  its  food  on  ,           «      »» 

gnssy  banks,  and  borders  near  fresh  waters,  and  Fulimart,  in  loology.    See  Mustfxa, 
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FULR  (William),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  English 
dmneyborn  at  London,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  patronised  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who, 
in  1571,  presented  him  to  the  livings  of  Warley 
and  Didaington.  He  attended  Leitester,  when 
he  went  ambassador  to  France ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn was  made  master  of  Pembroke-hall,  and 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  chiefly 
against  the  Papists ;  the  most  noted  is  his  Com^ 
ment  on  the  Rliemish  New  Testament  He  died 
in  1589. 

F\JLl,,adj^n,s,icadv.^     Sax.  fnille;  Goth. 

"■  Teut.^;Belg. 


Th0swHi'bil< 
That  ttaniU  apaa  the  swbU  atyUI  off 
Neither  way  iacUaM. 


He  it  the  hetf  part  of  a  bleeeed  i 
Left  to  be  finished  by  each  as  §hm  ^ 
And  the  a  fur  divided  exeelleBoe« 
Whose  yUMMt  of  perfection  liet  ia  Ui 


If. 


Ful'ly,  odv. 

Ful'ness,ii.s.  y'vol;  perhaps  of  Gr. 

fXfoC)  wXtoC'  Replete ;  without  vacuity;  leaving 
no  space  void :  stored ;  well  supplied :  plump ; 
iat;  saturated;  complete;  without  abatement; 
strong;  notfiunt;  not  attenuated ;  mature;  per- 
fect :  applied  to  the  moon  when  complete  in  its 
orb :  spread  to  view  in  all  dimensions.  The  idea 
of  fnhiefls  is  plenitude,  and  is  used  either  in  the 
proper  sense  to  express  the  state  of*  objects  that 
are  full,  or  in  the  improper  sense  to  express 
mat  quantity,  which  is  tne  accompaniment  of 
nilness.  See  CrM.  Full  is  much  used  in  com- 
position, instances  of  which  immediately  follow 
the  illustrations  of  this  adjective  and  its  deri- 
vatives. 


And  th«  fMt  was  /U  nygb,  a  feeste  day  of  tbe 
Jewis.  WioUf.  Jm.  vi. 

Better  is  an  handfol  with  qnietaeM,  than  both  the 
hands /iiS  with  travel  and  vexation  of  ipirit. 

Bed.  iv.  6. 

TallejyWfi  of  chariots.  /wioA. 

The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  JvU  of  sap.         Piohni, 

Alone  I  stande/ictt  tone  and/uS  sad. 
Which  hoped  for  to  tee  my  Lorde  and  Kyng : 
Small  cause  hare  I  to  be  merie  or  glad 
Remembryng  this  bitterfol  depaityng. 

C^umMT,  Lameiii  rfMarjf  MagieMme, 


FuU  woe  the  fast  of  deintiet  and  richesie. 
Of  instnimentes,  of  song,  and  of  gladneete. 

id.  The  Legemde  of  Oood  Wvmen. 

This  markis  yet  his  wif  to  lempten  more^— 
To  the  nttereete  prefe  of  hire  eorage 
ffi^y  to  have  experience  and  lore, — 
If  that  the  were  at  ttedfatt  at  before  ; 
He  on  a  day  in  open  aadience, 
Ftd  boifltereely,  hath  said  hire  this  sentence. 

Id,  The  Clerket  Tale. 

Tckl  me  why  on  year  thield,  to  goodly  scored, 
Bra/  ye  the  picture  of  that  lady's  head  ? 
Pvk  llT^ly  is  the  semblant,  though  the  tooftance  dead. 


The  kaag  hath  won,  and  hath  atAt  o«t 
A  speedy  power  to  encooater  yon,  my  lard 
This  is  the  aews  at/UL 
But  what  UfiM  I  know,  Choa 
I  knowing  all  My  peril,  thoo  no  ait. 
When  we  retam. 
Well  see  those  thingt  affocted  to  tlioyUL    U. 
The  king  set  forwardt  to  London,  reeciviag  the  «* 
'  clamationt  and  applaoset  of  the  people  as  be  weat , 
which  indeed  were  true  and  unfeigned,  ao  mii^ht  w^ 
,  appear  in  the  very  demonstration  and  fidmem  of  the 
cry.  Baem'9  H^mry  ¥11. 

Barrels  plaeed  under  the  floor  of  a  ckaaBhor,  smIu 
all  noises  in-the  same  more  /Wl  and  rttflnading 

Id,  Nm$mmi  Hw^mj, 
Brains  m  rabbila,  woodcocks,  and  calveo,  are  falkt> 
in  the  fM  of  the  moon.  i^ 

'     The  alteration  of  tc^aes  feeds  and  reliewco  tim  cyt, 
before  it  be  fuU  of  t)ie  tame  otyect.  Baem. 

Followers,  who  OMke  themtelves  as  tnunpots  of  thi 
commendation  of  those  they  follow,  are/«tf  (»f  lacoow- 
nience ;  they  taint  buiinest  through  want  of  oecrec;. 
and  export  honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  reCaia 
in  envy.  Id. 

To  Uie  houses  I  wiahed  nothiag  more  than  safecj, 
yVftisw,  and  fireedom.  JCm^  €Amdm. 

I  need  not  instance  in  the  habitual  intemperance  <tf 
rich  tables,  nor  the  eril  acddentt  and  oft 
pride  and  lust,  wantonness  and  softness. 

Tojfior'a  RmU  ef  IE% 
Where  ray  expiessions  are  not  w^fidi 
our  langaage  ot  my  art  were  defe^ve  ;  b«t 
mine  are  filler  than  his,  they  an  hot  the 
which  the  ofUn  nadiag  of  him  have  left  wpoo  b} 
thoughts, 

Th«t  must  be  our  care. 
To  be  no  more ;  sad  cure  ;  for  who  would  1 
Though /Ur  of  pain,  this  intelleotnal  bein^, 
Tboee  thoughts  that  wander  through  eterai^  * 


Id. 


Id. 


IL 


There  are  many  graces  (or  which  we  may  not  c^ate 
hoariy  to  toe,  gracee  which  are  in  bestowing  always, 
but  never  come  to  be  /«%  had  in  this  preteot  life  ; 
•mU  therefore,  when  all  thingt  here  have  an  end, 
endieas  thankt  mutt  have  their  beginning  in  a  ttate 
which  bnngeth  the  /WI  and  final  satisfaction  of  all 
such  perpetual  detiret.  Hooker, 

I  wee  set  at  work 
Among  my  maidt ;  fuU  litde,  God  knowt,  looking 
Either  for  tuch  men  or  tuch  butincit.      Skakspeare, 

You  ahould  tread  a  course 
Pretty  and /nil  of  view.        Id,  CffmbeUne, 

To  lapte  in  ^fidnesM 
It  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need  ;  and  falshood 
Is  worse  in  kiuft  th«n  beggart.  Id, 


Be/WB 
Resplendent  all  his  Father  manifoet 
Bsprsased. 

What  retaaias,  ye  gods. 
Bat  up  snd  enter  now  iato  yUf  blisa  f 
So  law  appears  imperfect,  and  bat  ^ 
With  pnrpoee  to  resign  them  nifkM  time 
Up  10  a  better  covenant. 

These  thoughu 
Putt  countel  must  mature.  Id. 

Then  a!l  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge 
Bad  men  and  angels ;  they  airaigned  thall  eina 
Beneath  thy  tentence ;  Hell  her  numbers  yWI 
Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  afaat. 

Id,  Paradim  LaeU 
Therewith  he  ended,  mskiag  a^wfi  point  of  n  bcon« 
sigh.  Sidme^ 

With  pretence  from  Strephon  her  to  guard. 
He  met  hmfidl,  but  fuU  of  warefnlness.  Id. 

Your  ezyoyments  are  so  complete,  I  tam  wishoa  ia- 
congratulations,  and  congratulating  their  ftdmm  oel< 
with  their  continuance. 


The  most  judicious  writer  is  sometimes 
after  all  his  care ;  but  the  haaty  eritick,  who  judges  « 
a  riew.  igfrnUtA  liabls  to  be  deeeired. 
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FAmt  faavnoByp  from  hearenly  btrmony, 
Thu  oniveisal  frame  began  : 

From  harmony  to  harmony* 
Throttgh  all  the  compaM  of  the  notes  it  ran 
The  diapaion  cloeing/iiO  in  man.  id. 

At  length  reMdved,  he  throws  with  all  bis  force 
FwU  al  the  tunples  of  the  warrior  horse.  id. 

Since  you  may 
Suspect  my  courage,  if  I  should  not  lay. 
The  pawn  I  proffer  shall  h^fidl  as  good. 

Id,  VtrgU. 

Every  one  is /«B  of  the  miracles  done  by  cold  baths 
on  decayed  and  weak  constitations.  XoeAs. 

FuU  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  wood. 
An  arm  ariseth  of  the  Stygian  flood.    AddsMM. 
Till  abont  the  end  of  the  third  centory,  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  the  head  of  a  Roman  emperor 
drawn  with  a  yWtt  £sce :  they  always  appear  in  profile. 

Id,  on  Medak. 
Towards  the  /«S  moon,  as  he  was  coming  home  one 
morning  he  felt  his  legs  faolter.  Witeman, 

A  gentleman  of  a/idl  body  having  broken  his  skin 
by  a  &11,  the  wound  inflamed.  Id.  Surgery , 

Water  digesteth  a  fiill  meal  sooner  than  any  liquor. 

Afhuihiuii, 
iPWOof  dayswsshe; 
Two  acea  past,  he  Uvwi  <he  third  to  see. 

^^  ridksL 

This  sett  of  psstoral  derives  almoet  ite  whole  beauty 
from  a  natural  ease  of  thought  and  smoothnem  of 
verse ;  whereas  that  of  most  other  kinds  oonsisu  in 
the  strength  and  fiditett  of  both.  Pope, 

Where  all  must/uff  or  not  coherent  be.  Jd. 

If  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend. 
Some  lucky  licence  answer  to  €ixefvU 
The'  intent  proposed,  that  licence  is  a  rule.      Id* 
There  is  a  perquisite  ftM  as  honest,  by  which  you 
have  the  best  part  of  a  bottle  of  wine  for  yourself. 

Swift. 
After  hard  riding  plunge  the  horses  into  water,  and 
allow  them  to  drink  ss  they  please :  but  gallop  them 
JvU  speed,  to  warm  the  water  in  their  bellies.       Id. 

For  when  his  bright  tytfidl  our  eye  opposes 
None  gains  his  glorious  sight,  but  his  own  sight  he 
loses.  FleUsher't  PwpU  lakmd. 

Glowing,  and  drcumfuaed  in  speechless  love,  - 
Their  yWtt  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve. 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest :  but  the  weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us.      Bjfron,    ChiUs  Hanld* 

Your  crimes 
Are  fidiy  proved  by  your  accomplices. 
And  all  which  circumstance  can  add  to  aid  them. 
Yet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  lips  complete 
Avowal  of  your  treason.  Id,  Voge  of  Vemee, 

FuLLy  V.  a.  ^     Sax.  pullian ;  Swed. 

Ful'lage,  fi.s.         IjuUa ;  IjaXm  ftdlo.     To 
Ful'ler,  n.  $.         >  cleanse  doth  from  its  oil 
FuL'LERTy  ft.  f .        i  or  grease :   the  money 
Ful'lingmill,  n.s.  J  paid  for  fulling  or  clean- 
sing cloth :  one  whose  tnide  is  to  cleanse  cloth ; 
the  place  where  the  trade  of  a  fuller  is  exercised : 
and  the  fullingmill  is  a  mill  where  the  water 
raises  hammers,  which  beat  the  cloth  till  it  be 
cleansed. 

His  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as 
snow  \  so  as  no  J^dler  on  earth  can  whiten  them. 

Mark  ix.  3. 
Tlie  dothiers  have  put  off 
Tha  spinsters^  carders, /iiSfrr,  weavers. 

Skak^ftan, 


By  largo  hammers,  like  those  used  for  paper  and 
f^UmgnuUi,  they  beat  their  hemp.  Mortumer, 

FULLrBLOWN,ac^'.  Full  and  blown.  Spread 
to  the  utmost  extent,  as  a  perfect  blossom: 
stretched  by  the  wind  to  the  utmost  extent 

My  glories  are  past  danger ;  they're  ywU-Momi ; 
Things,  that  are  blasted,  are  but  in  the  bud. 

Denlham, 
My /hB-Mnoii  youth  already  fades  apace ; 
Of  our  short  being  'tis  the  shortest  space  \ 

Drjfden, 
He  who  with  bold  Cratinus  is  inspired. 
With  zeal  and  equal  indignation  fired ; 
Who  at  enormous  villany  turns  pale, 
And  steers  against  it  with  a/«U>Uoisii  sail.  Id* 

FULL-BOTTOMED,  adj.  Full  and  bottom. 
Having  a  large  bottom. 

I  was  obliged  to  sit  at  home  in  my  morning-gown, 
having  pawned  a  new  suit  of  cloachs  and  ayUUof- 
tomtd  wig  for  a  sum  of  money.  Qtiardiam. 

FULI^EA'RED.  a($'.  Full  and  ear.  Having 
the  heads  full  of  grain. 

As  flames  rolled  by  the  winds  conspiring  force. 
O'er  fyU-eared  com,  or  torrents  ri^ng  course. 

Denhftm, 

FULLER  (Andrew),  a  distinguished  dissent- 
ing dmae,  secretary  to  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  was  bom  at  Wicken,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, in  1754.  His  father  was  a  small  &rmer, 
who  gave  his  son  the  rudiments  of  education  at 
the  free-school  of  Soham,  and  in  1775,  on  an 
invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion at  that  place,  he  entered  into  the  ministry 
and  marriea.  After  a  few  years'  residence  at 
Soham,  he  accepted  a  similar  charge  at  Kettering, 
where  he  wrote  and  published  his  Treatise  on 
Faith.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  by  Dr.  Carey  and  others, 
Mr.  Fuller  exerted  himself  with  great  energy, 
and  the  whole  of  his  future  life  was  identified 
with  its  labors.  He  was  also  an. able  contro- 
▼errialist,  and  his  treatise  On  the  Calvinistic  and 
Socinian  Systems  compared  as  to  their  Moral 
Tendency,  attracted  much  attention.  His  other 
works,  besides  various  published  sermons,  are 
Socinianism  Indefensible ;  The  Gospel  its  own 
Witness ;  Memoirs  of  Samuel  Pearce ;  An  En- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  Religious  Declension  ; 
Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  Dialogues, 
Letters,  and  Essays,  12mo.;  Apology  for  the 
Christian  Missions  to  India,  &c.  Ice.  The 
eulogy  upon  Mr.  Fuller,  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Rob.  Hall,  is  so  creditable  to  both  parties, 
that  we  must  gratify  our  readers  by  subjoining  it. 
It  occurs  in  a  controversial  pamphlet,  On  Terms 
of  Communion,  respecting  which  Mr.  Fuller 
differed  with  the  writer. 

'  It  has  been  insinuated  that  the  author  has 
taken  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  opponents,  by 
choosing  to  bring  forward  this  disquisition  just 
at  the  moment  when  we  have  to  lament  the  loss 
of  a  person  whose  judgment  would  have  dis- 
posed, and  his  abilities  enabled  him  to  do  ample 
justice  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 
He  can  assure  his  readers,  tbat  none  entertained 
a  higher  veneration  for  Mr.  Fuller  than  himself, 
notwithstanding  their  difference  of  sentiment  on 
this  subject ;  and  that,  when  he  entered  on  tliis 
discussion,  it  was  with  the  fullest  expectation  <»f 
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having  his  opposition  to  encounter.     At  that  folio.    S.  Andronicus,  or  the  Unfartune  Pr4;. 

time  his  state  of  health,  though  not  good,  was  tician,  in  8vo.    4.  A  Pisgah  sight  of  PakstiiK. 

such  as  suggested  a  hope  that  the  event  was  very  5.  A  History  of  English  WorUiies;    and  oti.* 

distant  which  we  all  deplore.    Having  been  led  works.     He  died  in  August,   1661.     He  v<$ 

to  mention  this  affecting  circumstance,  I  cannot  fond  of  punning:  but  once,  attempting  to  plkv 

refrain  from  expressing  in  a  few  words  the  senti-  off  a  joke  upon  a  gentleman  named  Sparr:»«. 

ments  of  affectionate  veneration  with  which  I  hawk,  met  with  the  following  retort :     *  \Vfcai  j 

always  regarded  that   excellent    person  while  the  difference,  said  the  Dr.  (who  was  very  ccr- 

living,  ana  cherish  his  memoiy  now  that  he  is  no  pulent)  '  between  an  owl  and  a  sparrowfaawk  ' 

more ;  a  man,  whose  sagacity  enabled  him  to  '  It  is,'  replied  the  other,  *  fuller  in  the  bed. 

penetrate  to  tiie  depths  of  every  subject  he  ex-  fiiller  in  the  body,  and  friller  all  over.'     In  t> 

plored,  whose  conceptions  were  so  powerful  and  Memoirs  of   Mr.  Pepys,    recently    publi&bc<l 

luminous,  that  what  was  recondite  and  original  that  writer  says-^'  Jan.  22nd,  1661.     X  met  irx 

appeared  fruniliar ;  what  was  intricate,  easy  and  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller.     He  tells  me  of  his  L.: 

perspicuous  in  his  hands ;  equally  successful  in  and  great  book  that  is  coming  out :    that  is,  t-ir 

enforcing  the  practical,  in  stating  the  theoretical,  History  of  all  the  Families  in  £ngland ;    and 

and  discussing  the  polemical  branches  of  theo-  could  tell  me  more  of  my  owne  than  1  kcev 

logy :  without  the  advantage  of  early  education,  myself.     And  also  to  what  perfection  he  Laih 

he  rose  to  high  distinction  amongst  the  religious  now  brought  the  art  of  memory  ;    that  be  Chi 

writers  of  his  day,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  lately,  to  four  eminently  great  scholars,   diciaif 

active  and  laborious  life,  left  monuments  of  his  together  in  the  Latin  upon  different  subjects  <.•? 

piety  and  genius  which  will  survive  to  distant  their  proposing,  faster  than  they  were  able  u 

posterity.     Were  I  making  his  eulogium,    I  write,  till  they  were  tired ;   and  that  the  best 

should  necessarily  dwell  on  the  spotless  integrity  way  of  beginning  a  sentence,  if  a  man  should  U 

of  his  private  life,  his  fidelity  in  friendship,  his  out  and  forget  his  last  sentence  (which  he  ne^v 

neglect  of  self-interest,  his  ardent  attachment  to  was),  that  £en  his  last  refuge  is  to  begin  with  u 

truth,  and  especially  the  series  of  unceasing  la-  utcunque.' .  His  Worthies  appeared    io    a  nev 

bors  and  exertions,  m  superintending  the  mission  edition,  with  his  life  prefixec^  in  1810»  2  vols 

to  India,  to  which  he  most  probably  fell  a  vie-  4to. 
tim.    He  had  nothing  feeble  or  undecisive  in  his        Fullers'  Earth,  n.  #. 

character,  but,  to  every  undertaking  in  which  he        The yWH«r.'«ir<A  of  England  veiymnch  exceeds  aar 
engaged,  he  brought  all  the  oowers  of  his  under-  y«t  ducovered  abrowi  in  goodnew ;  which  is  one  grt^ 
standing,  all  the  energies  of  his  heart ;  and  if  he  naaon  why  the  Bngluh  surpass  all  other  naiioiu  ia 
were  less  distinguished  by  the  comprehension,  tha  woollen  manufacture.  fFo^diBari. 
than  the  acumen  and  solidity  of  his  thoughts ;        Fidler^ earth  is  a  marl  of  a  close  textun,  extxcm^y 
less  eminent  for  the  gentler  graces,  than  for  stem  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch :  when  dry  it  b  of  i 
integrity  and  native  grandeur  of  mind,  we  have  greyish  colour,  in  all  degrees,  from  very  pale  to  almott 
only  to  remember  the  necessary  limitations  of  black,  and  generally  has  a  greenish  cast  in  it.    Tke 
iiuman  excellence.    While  he  endeared  himself  finest /iii/«r»'  earth  is  dug  in  our  own  island, 
to  his  denomination  by  a  long  course  of  most                                                HiO'e  Maiaria  Madku. 
useful   laboi,  by  his  excellent  works  on  the        Fullers*  Earth,  in  natural  history,  a  sped& 
Socinian  and  Deistical  controversies,  as  well  as  ~of  clay,  of  a  grayish  ash-colored  brown,  in  ali 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  missions,  he  laid  degrees,  from  very  pale  to  almost  black,  and  it 
the  world  under  lasting  obligations.'    Mr.  Fuller  has  geqerally  sometning  of  a  greenish  cast.    It 
died  at  Kettering  in  1815.  is  very  hard  and  firm,  of  a  compact  texttire,  of  a 
Fuller  (Nicholas),  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  rough  and  somewhat  dusty  surface,  that  adheres 
a  learned  English  critic,  who  published,  in  1617,  blightly  to  the  tongue.     It  is  very  soft  to  the 
Miscellanea  Theologica  in  four  books,  and  afte^  touch,  not   staining  the  hands,  nor  breaking 
wards  two  more  of  Miscellanea  Sacra.    He  died  easily  between  the  fingers.    It  has  a  little  harsh- 
in  1623,  and  there  are  some  MSS.  of  his  re-  ness  between  the  teeth,  and  melts  freely  in  the 
maining  in  the  Bodleian  library.  mouth.    Thrown  into  water,  it  makes  ne  ebulU- 
Fuller  (Thomas),  D.D.,  a  learned  English  tion  or  hissing ;  but  swells  gradually  in  hulk, 
historian  and  divine,  born  at  Aldwinkle,  Nor-  and  f^Us  into  a  fine  soft  powder.     It  makes  no 
thamptonshire,  in  1608.    lie  studied  at  Cam-  effervescence  with    aquafortis.      Bergman  has 
bridge,  and  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Bennet's.  given  an  accurate  account  of  the  fullers'  earth  of 
In  his  twenty-third  year  his  merit  procured  him  Hampshire ;  its  color  is  brown,  with  a  scarcely 
a  fellowsliip  in  Sidney  College,  and  prebend  in  perceptible  shade  of  green,  and  striked  with 
Salisbury  cathedral.      He  was  afterwards  ap-  pale  yellowish  veins,  with  some  slaty  appear- 
pointed  rector  of  Broad  Windsor,  and  lecturer  ance.    Water  boiled  on   it  for  half  an  hour, 
of  the  Savoy  in  London ;  but,  upon  the  pressing  though  filtered,  still  retains  so  much  of  it  as  to 
of  the  covenant,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  and  soon  diminish  its  transparency.    In  this  water  the  so- 
after  accompanied  Hopton  as  his  chaplain  in  the  lutlon  of  marine  baro  selenite  discovers  nothing 
army,  which  he  attended  in  their  marches.  Upon  vitriolic;  but  the  solution  of  silver  does  iodi* 
the  Restoration,  he  recovered  his  prebend,  was  cate  some  traces  of  marine  acid.    If  this  earth 
appointed  chaplain  extraordinary  to  Charles  II.,  be  heated  to  redness,  it  blackens ;  but  this  black* 
and  created  D.D.    His  memory  v^s  so  excel-  ness  vanishes  in  a  higher  heat,  which  shows  it  to 
lent  that  he  could  repeat  a  sermon  if  he  heard  proceed  from  some  vegetable  or  coaly  matter, 
t  but  once.    He  wrote,  1.  History  of  the  Holy  When  heated  it  slightly  decrepitates,  and  in  s 
*Var.    2.  The  Church  History  of  Britain,  in  strong  heat  forms  a  brown  spongy  mass.  UeateJ 
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DTith    microcosmic  salt,  it  at  first  efferresces        FULLING,  the  art  or  act  of  cleansing,  scouring^ 
slightly,  but  afterwards  is  scarcely  acted  on;  and  pressing  cloths,  stuffs,  and  stockings,  to  render 
borax  corrodes  it  better,  but  consumes  it  slowly,  them  stronger,  closer,  and  firmer:  called  also  mil- 
Soda  attacks  it  with  considerable  effervescence,  ling.     Pliny,  lib.  vii.  cap.  56,  assures  us,  that  one 
fiy  his  analysis  it  contains  0*518   silex,  0*25  Nicias,  the  son  of  Hermias,  was  the  first  inventor  of- 
argill,  O-033  aerated  calx,  0*037  calx  of  iron,  the  artof  fulling:  and  itappears  by  an  inscription, 
0'007  aerated  magnesia,  0*  155  moisture,  or  vola-  quoted  by  Sir  G.  Wheeler,  in  his  Travels  through 
^le  matter.  Greece,  that  this  Nicias  was  a  governor  in  Greece 
Though  this  earth  contains  4  per  cent,  of  snb-  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.     The  fiilling  of 
stances  that  should  effervesce,  yet  it  does  not  cloths  and  other  stuffs  is  performed  by  a  kind  of 
effervesce  with  acids;  which  induces  Bergman  water-mill,  thence  called  a fiilling-mill,  or  scour- 
1o   think  that  the  calx    and  magnesia  may  be  ing-mill.    These  mills,  excepting  in  what  relates 
chemicaliy  combined  with  the  argill,  and  not  to  the  mill-stones  and  hopper,  are  much  the 
merely  mechanically  mixed  as  in  marls.     It  same  with  corn-mills :  and  there  are  even  some 
melts  into  a  brown  spongy  scoria  before  the  which  serve  indifferently  for  either  use:   com 
Dlowpipe.    Its  constituents,  according  to  Klap-  being  ground,  and  cloths  filled,  by  the  motion 
Toth,  are,  53  silica,  10  alumina,  t*25  magnesia,  of  the  same  wheel.    Whence,  in  some  places, 
0*50  lime,  0*10  muriate  of  soda,  trace  of  potassa,  particularly  in  France,  the  fullers  are  called  mil- 
oxide  of  iron  9*75,  water  24.  lers ;  as  grinding  com  and  milling  stuffs  at  the 
In  Saxony  this  earth  commonly  lies  under  same  time.    The  principal  parts  of  the  fulling- 
mould ;  in  England  under  sandstone  or  sand,  mill  are,  the  wheel,  with  its  trundle ;  which  g^ves 
and  over  sandstone  or  limestone ;  in  Germany  it  motion  to  the  tree  or  spindle,  whose  teeth  com- 
is  often  (bund  imm^iately  under  the  soil.    The  municate  it  to  the  pestles  or  stampers,  which  are 
l>est  is  procured  from  the  counties  of  Surry  and  hereby  raised  and  made  to  fall  alternately,  ac- 
Buckingham.  cording  as  its  teeth  catch  on  or  quit  a  kind  of 
The  greatest  quantity,  and  the  finest  earth  of  latch  in  the  middle  of  each  pestle.    The  pestles 
this  kind  in  the  world,  is  dug  in  the  pits  at  and  troughs  are  of  wood ;  each  trough  having 
Wavedon,  near  Wobum  in  Bedfordshire.     The  at  least  two,  sometimes  three  pestles,  at  the  dis- 
strata  in  these  pits  lie  thus :   from  the  surface  to  cretion  of  the  master,  or  according  to  the  force 
the  depth  of  six  fieet,  there  are  several  layers  of  of  the  stream  of  water.    In  these  troughs  are 
sand,  all  reddish,  but  some  lighter  colored  than  laid  the  cloths,  stuffs,  &c.,  intended  to  be  fulled : 
others.    Under  these  there  is  a  thin  stratum  of  then,  letting  the  current  of  water  fidl  on  the 
sandstone,  which  they  break  through,  and  then  wheel,  the  pestles  are  successively  let  fall  thereon, 
they  find  the  fiiUers'  earth.    The  upper  stratum  and  by  their  weight  and  velocity  stamp  and  press 
of  this  is  about  a  foot  thick ;  the  workmen  call  the  stuffs  very  strongly,  which   thus    become 
it  cledge,  and  throw  it  aside  as  useless ;  being  thickened  and  condensed.    In  the  course  of  Ue 
commonly  fouled  with  the  sand  which  covered  operation,  they  sometimes  make  use  of  urine, 
it,  and  which  insinuates  itself  a  good  way  into  sometimes  of  fillers'  earth,  and  sometimes  of 
it.     After  this  they  come  to  the  fine  fuller's  soap.    To  prepare  the  stu&  to  receive  the  first 
earth,  which  lies  eight  feet  deep.    The  matter  of  impressions  or  the  pestle,  they  are  usually  laid 
this  is  divided  into  several  layers,  there  being  in  urine ;  then  in  fuller's  earth  and  water ;  and, 
commonly  about  a  foot  and  a  half  between  one  lastly,  in  soap  dissolved  in  hot  water.    Soap 
horizontal  fissure  and  another.    Of  these  several  alone  would  do  very  well ;  but  this  is  expen- 
layers,  the  upper  half,  where  the  earth  breaks  it^  sive :   though  fullers^  earth,  in  the  way  of  our 
self,  is  tingea  red ;  which  seems  to  be  owing  to  dressing,  is  scarcely  inferior  thereto;  but  then  it 
the  running  of  the  water  upon  it  ftt>m  among  must  be  well  cleared  of  all  stones  and  grittinesses, 
the  lands  above ;  some  of  which  are  probably  which  are  apt  to  make  holes  in  the  stuff.    As  to 
of  a  ferruginous  nature,  or  have  ferruginous  urine,  it  is  certainly  prejudicial,  and  ought  to  be 
matter  among  them.    Thi^  reddish  fillers'  earth  entirely  discarded ;  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  workmen  call  crop ;  and  between  the  cledge  its  ill  smell,  as  of  its  sharpness  and  saltness,  which 
and  this  there  is  a  thin  stratum  of  matter,  of  less  qualities  are  apt  to  render  the  stuffs  dry  and 
than  an  inch,  which  in  taste,  color,  and  external  harsh.    See  Cloth,  Woollen. 
appearance,  resembles  the  terra  Japonica  of  the       The  best  method  of  filling  with  soap  is  de- 
shops.    The  lower  half  of  the  strata  of  fuller's  livered  by  M.  Colinet,  in  a  memoir  on  that  sub- 
earth  they  call  wall  earth.    This  is  untinged  ject,  supported  by  experiments,  made  by  order 
with  the  red  color  of  the  other,  and  seems  the  of  the  marquis  de  Louvois,  then  superintendant 
most  proper  for  filling.    Under  the  fillers'  earth  of  the  arts  and  manufactories  of  France.    1 .  The 
there  is  a  stratum  of  white  and  coarse  stone  about  substance  of  it  is  as  follows  :-^A  colored  cloth, 
two  feet  thick.    They  seldom  dig  through  this ;  of  about  forty-five  ells,  is  to  be  laid  in  the  usual 
out  if  they  do,  they  find  more  strata  of  sand,  manner,  in  the  trough  of  a  fulling  mill ;  without 
Fullers'  earth  is  of  great  use  in  scouring  cloths,  first  shaking  it  in  water,  as  is  commonly  prac- 
stufis,  &c.,  imbibing  all  the  grease  and  oil  used  tised  in  many  places.    To  fill  this  trough  of 
in  preparing,  dressing,  Sec,  of  the  wool ;   for  cloth,  fifteen  pounds  of  soap  are  required ;  one 
which  reason  it  is  made  a  contraband  com-  half  of  which  is  to  be  melted  in  two  pails  of 
roodity,  and  is  not  to  be  exported  under  the  river  or  spring  water,  made  as  hot  as  the  hand 
penalty  of  Is.  for  every  pound  weight.     See  can  bear  it.    This  solution  is  to  be  poured  by 
Fulling.  little  and  little  upon  the  cloth,  in  proportion  as 
Fullers'  Thistle,  or  weed,  n.  s.     Dipsacus.  it  is  laid  in  the  trough :  and  thus  it  is  to  be 
plant  fulled  for  it  least  two  hours:  after  which  it  is  to 
Vol.  IX  2  X 
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be  IsikeD  mit  and  stretched.     This  done,  the  FULMEN,  in  mythology^  tbe  thmte^Mtor 

cloth  U  immediately  returned  into  the    same  weapon  which  Uranus  presented  to  Jnpiia  ht 

trough,  without  any  new  soap,  and  there  fulled  havioe  delivered  him  from  captivity,  and  «^% 

two  hours  more.    Then  taking  it  out,  they  wring  according  to  V'iigil,  was  foiged  by  the  Cj€k>p«. 

It  well,  to  express  all  the  grease  and  filth.    After  The  fulmen  in  the  hand  of  Jumier  vis  tc^k- 

tlie  second  fulling,  the  remainder  of  the  soap  is  sented  in  three  different  ways.     The  first  is  a  sen 

dissolved  as  in  the  former,  and  cast  four  different  of  wreath  of  flames  in  a  conical  shape,  resemUiae 

times  on  the  cloth ;  remembering  to  take  out  the  stone  commonly  called  a  thunderbolt.    T^ 

tl)e  clotli  every  two  hours,  to  stretch  it,  and  undo  was  adapted  to  Jupiter  when  mild  and  calm,  and 

the  plaits  and  wrinkles  it  has  acquired  in  the  was  held  down  in  his  hand.     Tbe  second  is  t 

trough.      When    they  perceive    it  sufficiently  similar  figure,  with  two  transverse  darts  of  Isgb- 

fulled,  and  brought  to  the  quality  and  thickness  ning,  or  sometimes  wings,  and  was  given  to  bia 

required,  they  scour  it  for  good  in  hot  weather,  when  in  the  attitude  of  punishing.     The  third  u 

keeping  it  in  the  trough  till  it  be  quite  clean.'  a  handful  of  radiating  flames,  which  Japiter  bieid 

As  to  white  cloths,  as  these  full  more  easily  and  up,  when  in  the  act  of  inflicting  some  exemplar* 

in  less  time  than  colored  ones,  a  third  part  of  the  punishment    The  Jupiter  Tonans  is  repfcseniaQ 

soap  may  be  spared.  on  antique  medals,  as  holding  up  the  triple-forked 

Fulling  of  Stockings,  Caps,&c.,  should  be  fulmen,  and  standing  in  a  quadriga  taundenci 

performed  somewhat  differently ;  viz.  either  with  with  his  rapid  coursers,  and  throwing  the  folmea 

the  feet  or  the  hands ;  or  a  kind  of  rack  or  out  of  his  hand,  which  darts  at  the  aame  thse 

wooden  machine,  either  armed  with  teeth  of  the  out  of  the  clouds  beneath  him.     On  a  gem  c 

same  matter,  or  else  horses'  or  bullocks'  teeth,  the   Florentine   Gallery  Jupiter   is  rcpreacuted 

The  ingredients  made  use  of  herein  are,  urine,  driving  his  chariot  against  one  of  the  giants,  asd 

green  soap,  white  soap,  and  fullers*  earth.     But  grasping  the  fulmen  as  ready  to  dart  it  at  his 

3ie    urine   is  also  reckoned  prejudicial  here,  heaa 

Woven  stockings,  &c.,  should  be  fulled  with  The  fulmen  is  also  given  to  the  eagle  of  Jnpi- 

soap  alone :  for  those  that  are  knit,  earth  may  be  ter,  who  grasps  it  in  his  claws,  and  uses  it  in  a 

used  with  the  soap.    Indeed  it  is  common  to  full  similar  manner  to  the  thimderer  himself.  Minara 

these  kinds  of  works  with  the  mill,  after  the  usual  is  also  so  armed  on  a  medal  of  Syraunise,  anl 

manner  of  cloth,  &c.    But  that  is  too  coarse  and  according  to  Viigil,  she  used  it  against  Ajax  tbe 

violent  a  method,  and  apt  to  damage  the  work,  son  of  Oileus  for  having  ravished  Cassandra  b 

unless  it  be  very  strong.  her  temple  on  his  return  homeward  from  Trov. 

FULL-EY'ED,  adj.    Full  and  eye.    Having  There  w  a  figure  of  Jupiter  in  Buonarotti's 

large  prominent  eyes.  collection  at  Florence,  holding  up   tbe  thret* 

FULL-FED,  adj.    Full  and  fed.    Sated;  fiit;  ^o^ed  bo.t  as  just  ready  to  dait  at  some  iijiltf 

ttginated  wretch ;  but  with  the  conical  body  of  the  fulmcTi 

An  «  »  p««ridg.  pl.«p./.*/M.  .nd  W,.  Slrir**'  ^'  ^^  as  Of  no  use  in  cas„  , : 

8h.fo™edtIu.imH.  of  W.11  bodied  «,.     Pope.  FUt'MINATE.  ».«.&«.  «.-j       FT.JUmi^: 

FULL-LA'DEN,  adj.  Full  and  laden.  Laden  Ful'minakt,  ati^.                  f  Latin,  fidmim: 

till  there  can  be  no  more  added.  Fulmina'tion,  n.  s.              4  To  thunder ;  to 

It  were  unfit  that  to  excellent  a  wward  as  the  Goe-  Ful'mikatory,  o^f.               J  denounce     and 

pel  promises  ahoaldttoop  down,  likefruit  upon  a /«0.  curse:  the  one  is  the  prerogative  of  God,  the 

ladm  boogh,  to  be  plucked  by  every  idle  and  wanton  Other  the  frequent  presumption  of  bigoted,  intole- 

hand.                                                        TUbUen,  rant,  and  blasphemous  man.   Fulmination  is  no: 

FULLO  (Peter),  an  heretic^  bishop  of  An-  ?"^y  ^J!**,"  usually  understood  by  thunder,  bnt 

tioch,  in  the  fifth  century,  who  embraced  the  "  *PP\\«1  ^  ^X  loud  crack,  or  rumbling  noise, 

Eutychian  heresy,  to  which  he  added,  that  all  the  ^^^^7^  ™*  "^^^^  accompanies  explosion 

persons  in  the 'Trinity  suffered  on  the  cross;  <"anykmd. 

whence  his  followers  were  styled  Theopaschatites.  I  cannot yyminate  nor  tonitmate  worda 

He  usurped  the  see  of  Antioch  from  Martyrius  To  ponle  intellects;  my  ninth  lap  affords 

in*  471,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  deposed,  No  Lycophronian  bfakins.            TktmoM  iUmdelpk 

but  the  emperor  Zeno  restored  him.     He  died  As  excommonication  is  not  greatly  reganled  b«f« 

in  486.  ^   England,   as   now  Jvhmimattd;   so  this  constits- 

«^«'-rT  ▼  Ann  TV  ft  T^        J-       -n  11         J         _  J  tion  is  out  of  use  among  us  in  a  neat  measare. 

FULL-SPRE'AD,   adj.     Full    and    spread.  ^            *           ^As^W*. 

Spread  to  the  utmost  extent.  The/trfiwiio^iwM  from  the  vstiean  wete  tan^^ 

How  easy  'tis,  when  destiny  proves  kind,  ridicule.                                                   Id.  Panr^m. 

With/Wi-jpr«wl  sails  to  run  before  the  wind ;  yrhiUlt  it  was  in  fusion  we  cast  into  it  a  \xw\mi. 

But  those  that 'gainst  sUff  gales  laveering  go,  ^i^ich   presently  kindled  it,  and  made  it  bcU  sad 

Must  be  at  once  resolved  and  skilful  too.  fl^h  fo^  «  pretty  while  ;  after  which  we  cast  ia  anodKr 

Dryden.  glowing  coal,  which  made  it  yWmmole  afresh. 


FULL-SU'MMED,  adj.    Full  and  summed- 

Complete  in  all  its  parts.  '«*  t'"T!  "I"*  "  "f^"^  '*"•  ■^«**^'  ■«*  *• 

'                          *^                                      .      ,  )tner  the/Mminatoi^  damp. 

The  coda?  strotcfaed  forth  its  branches,  and  the  kmg  Woodmar^n  Naimmi  ilutan 

of  birds  nested  within  its  leaves,  thick  feathered,  and  V,                                             «      t» 

with  fO-mmmed  wings  fastening  his  talons  East  and  FVLlilNATlNG  Powders.  See  Powdeks,  F;?l' 

West ;  bat  now  the  eagle  is  become  half  naked.  MINATING.               .      ,      „ 

HtweVi  Voeal  Forut.  I-ULMiNATioy,  m  the  Romish  canon  law.  a 
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•entenoe  of  a  bishop,  official,  or  other  ecclesiaatic  the  natoial  lecretions.  It  is  chiefly  recommended 

appointed  by  the  pope,  by  which  it  is  decreed  that  in  scorbutic,  and  cutaneous  disorders,  for  open- 

some  bull  sent  from  the  pope  shall  be  executed,  ing  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  attenuating,  and 

FU'LSOME,  ir</^.     ^     From  Sax.  pj lie,  foul,  promoting  the  evacuation  of  viscid  juices.   Holl- 

FuLsovELY,  adv.      V  Nauseous  :    offensive ;  man  had  a  great  opinion  of  it  as  a  purifier  of  the 

FuLSoif F.NESS,  n.  ff    >rank;  lustful;  gross  to  blood;  and  assures  us   that  in  this  intention 

the  smell ;  tending  to  obscenity.  scarcely  any  plant  exceeds  it    Cows  and  sheep 

The  knotte  why  that  avcry  ule  U  tolde,  eat  it ;  goats  are  not  fond  of  it ;  horses  and  swine 

If  it  be  tarried  till  the  lustc  be  colde  refuse  it. 

Of  hem,  that  ban  herkened  after  yore,  FU'MATORY,  fl.  i.     UL/umana ;  Fr./iiwe- 

The  aavoar  paaeeth,  ever  the  lenger  the  more,  terre      An  herb 

VoT fidtmnnem  of  the  probxitie.  Her  fallow  leas 

He  stock  tbem  up  before  theyUfoine  eww.  ^^,                                   Shaitpean,  Hem^  V. 

White  latyrion  is  of  a  dainty  unell,  if  the  plant  FUM'BLE,  t?.n.  &  w.  a.  -J      Goth,  and  Swed. 

pots  forth  white  flowen  only,  and  those  not  thin  or  Fum'bler,  n.  s.                  yfalma^famla;  Dan. 

dry  they  are  commonly  of  tank  and/iiboMe  smell.  Fum'blimgly,  adv.           jfamU  ;  Belg.  fom- 

•mien.    To  attempt  that  to  which  we  are  incom- 


FULTA,  a  town  of  Bengal,  on  the  eastern  petent:  aukwardly  and  unfairly :  to  play  like  a 

bank    of   the   Hoogly  or  Bhagguarutty  River,  child;  without  object,  or  intention;  any  Uiing 

about  twenty-five  miles  below  Calcutta.    At  this  attempted  without  precision,  decision,  or  effect, 

place  the  English,  who  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  i  ^w  him  fkmMs  with  the  sheets,  and  play  wi& 

black-hole,  took  refiige  on  ship-board,  in  1756,  flowen,  and  smUe  opon  his  finger's  end. 

and  continued  here  for  nearly  six  months,  during  Shakqteare, 

which  they  lost  a  great  number  of  people,  from  At  many  farewells  as  be  eUrs  in  heaven, 

the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  and   their  being  ^>^  distinct  breath  and  consigned  kisses  to  them, 

much  crowded.     The  anchorage  is  good  here,  Ee/wnUet  op  all  in  one  loose  adieu.                    Id. 

being  protected  from  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  ^"^  mechanick  theists  will  have  their  atoms  never 

the  bottom  a  sUff  clay.  Good  water  may  also  be  ?****  ^  hm  fwmbUd  in  these  their  moUons,  nor  to 

procured ;  and  there  is  an  excellent  mi^ket  and  ^7  ^"^"^  "Z  '"?*  '^fT'         .  t   v""^^^ 

JV               '  Am  not  I  a  friend  to  help  yoo  out  T    Yon  would 

have  been  fumhling  half  an  hour  for  this  excuse. 

FULTON,   Robert,  an  American   engineer,  Drydm^'t  Spmm$k  Pr^ar, 

bom  1765,  died  in  1815.     He  was  acquainted  -    His  greasy  bald-pate  choir 

with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and   Lord  Stan-  CwmibfimUmg  o'er  the  beads,  in  such  an  agony 

hope,  in  1793,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  propelling  "*«y  ^Id  'em  false  for  fear.                              Id. 


Tr.fumie;  Ita. 
Jumo;  Lat.  Ju~ 
mia.  Literally 
smoke,  or  exha- 
»-lation  of  any 
kind.  It  is  not 
only  applied  to 
vapor,  and  to  the 
volatile  parts  of 


vessels  by  steam,  obtained  patenti*  for  a  double  FUME,  n.  s.,  v,  n.,  &  v.  a. 

inclined  plane,  for  mills  for  sawing  marble,  for  Fu'mid,  adj. 

machines  for  spinning  flax  and  making  ropes,  Fumid'ity,  ti.  s. 

and  invented  a  new  method  of  excavating  canals  Fumigate,  v.  n. 

and  tunnels     He  projected  the  first  panorama  Fumiga'tion,  n.  i. 

in  Paris,  invented  a  scheme  of  sub-marine  war-  Fu'minglt,  adv. 

fare,  and  in  1806,  established  steun  navigationan  Fumos'itt,  n.  t. 

America,  where  his  character  as  a  machinist  and  Fu'mous,  adj, 

engineer  are  held  in  high  esteem.  Fu'my. 

FU'MADO,  n.  J.     Lat.  fumus.     A  smoked  bodies  which  fly  ofi*by  hcLt,  but  to  the  rage  and 

fish.  passion  of  the  mind  when  expressed  in  empty 

Fbh  that  serve  for  the  hotter  countries,  they  used  sounding  words:   to  any  thing   unsubstantial; 

atfixst  to  fume,  by  hanging  them  upon  long  sticks  one  to  idle  conceits;  vain  imaginations.     Fumiga- 

by  one,  drying  them  with  the  smoke  of  a  soft  and  tion  is  a  process  of  applying  aromatic  vapor,  o~ 

continual  fire,  from  which  they  purchased  the  name  of  smoke,  for  the  purpose  of  medication  or  healing : 

fimudoei.                                                 Canm.  scents  raised  by  fire  are  likewise  called  fumiga- 

FUMARIA,  fumitory,  a  genus  of  the  pen-  tions-    Fumosity  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  signi- 

tandria  order,  and  diadelphia  class  of  plants,  fi««  t^e  flatulent  and  steamy  effect  of  excessive 

natural  order  twenty-fourth,  coiydales :  cal.  di-  drinking:  that  which  arises  fi^m  the  stomach 

phyllous :  coa.  ringent :  there  are  two  membra-  ^^^  disordered  is  denominated  fiime. 

naceous   filaments,    each  of   which  has  three  Hir  dremes  shul  not  now  be  told  for  me  : 

antherse.    There  are  many  different  species,  all  Ful  were  hlr  hedes  of /knaRtar, 

low,  shrubby,  deciduous  and  evergreen  plants.  That  causeth  dreme,  of  which  ther  is  no  charge, 

growing  from  two  to  six  or  seven  feet  high,  Chanoar.  ThM  8fm§re»  Tak, 

adorned  with  small  simple  leaves,  and  papilio-  ,  ™»  ^««  <>'  Sp^g»«  f^  wWHy 

naceous  flowers  of  diffe^nt  colors.    The  most  1°  other  wyes  growmg  fa»te  by 

remarkable  is  the  2i  "^^"t  "^^  "^  V^*  ^T!^  u       u 

i«.waiMuic  w  "•'5  jjj^j  ^jj^  ^  „,,j  1,^  dronken  draughtes  three, 

F.  Officinalis,  or  common  fumitonr.    It  grows  ^„j  ^^  ^^  ^^  .^  ^^,  .^  CheA, 

naturally  m  shady  culUvated  grounds,  and  pro-  jje  is  in  Spaigne,  right  at  the  town  of  Lepe. 

duces  spikes  of  purplish  flowers  in  May  and  /4.  j%g  rwrdomtnM  Talt. 

June.    It  is  very  juicy,  of  a  bitter  taste,  without  That  which  we  move  for  our  better  learning  and 

any  remarkable  smell.    Its  medical  effects  are  to  mstruction  sake,  tumeth  unto  anger  and  choler  in 

.itrengtben  the  tone  of  the  bowels,  and  promote  them :  they  grow  altogether  out  of  quietness  with  it; 

3X3 
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ihtj^uMmntJkmhiglg,  Uwt  they  v  uluuned  to  defile 
their  pent  with  meUng  anewer  to  inch  idle  qaeetiont. 

Hoaktir, 

Love  ia  a  tttoke  nieed  with  ih»fitme  of  eighs ; 
Being  paiged«  •  ilie  iperkliAg  in  lover**  eyes. 

Shakspean, 

Tie  Qp  the  libertine  Sn  a  field  of  feasts. 
Keep  his  bnAnfmmng.      Id,  Automjf  amd  CUapaim, 

When  Donean  is  asleep,  his  two  «^amberlaiaa 
^ill  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  oonTinee, 
That  memoiy,  the  warder  of  the  brainy 
Shall  be  a>Me.  id.  MatAeik. 

It  were  good  to  try  the  taking  of /mnic*  by  pipes,  as 
they  do  in  tobaeoo,  or  other  things,  to  diy  and  com- 
fort. Bmcom, 

Piato's  great  year  would  have  some  effect,  not  in 
renewing  the  state  of  like  individaals ;  for  that  is  the 
Jfkme  of  (hose  that  conceive  tbe  celestial  bodies  have 
more  accurate  inflnence  upon  these  things  below  than 
they  have,  bat  in  gross.  /d. 

To  lay  aside  all  that  may  seem  to  have  a  shew  of 
finmet  and  fuides,  and  to  speak  solids,  a  war  with 
Spain  is  a  mighty  work.  /d. 

We  have 

No  anger  in  our  eyes,  no  stonn,  no  lightning : 

Our  heat  is  spent  and/ienad  away  in  vapor. 

Before  oar  hands  be  at  work. 

Bern  J<miom*9  CSslOtM. 

Those  that  serve  for  hoi  ooantries  they  need  at  first 
to  fume,  by  hanging  them  upon  long  sticks  one  by  one, 
and  drying  them  with  tbe  smoke  of  a  soft  fire. 
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The  heat  wU1>Wm  away  most  of  tbe 


The  fimet  of  drink  discompeee   nad  sti^i^  tb 
brains  of  a  man  overcharged  with  it« 

Fmmi§aHom,  often  repealed,  are  tmj 


The  first  fresh  dawn  then  wakad  the  %\tAimi 


Of  oncorrapted  man,  nor  blushed  to 

The  sluggard  sleep  beneath  its  aacred  beam ; 

For  their  light  slumbers  gentle  yfasMd  away 


Yet  there  will  still  be  bards ;  though  Csme  b  makr. 
Its /mm*  are  frankincense  to  human  thought! 


Their  prayers  passed 
DimenskmlesB  through  heavenly  doors ;  then  clad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  altar yumed 
By  the  great  intercessor,  cane  in  sight 
Before  their  father's  throne.  MiiUm't  Paraditt  latt, 

A  crass  and  /undd  exhalation  is  caused  from  the 
combat  of  the  sulphur  and  iron  with  the  acid  and 
-nitrous  spirits  of  aquafortis.  Brawn. 

SilenuB  lay. 
Whose  constant  cups  lay^Wwiwy  to  his  brain. 
And  always  boil  in  each  extended  vein.  JIomohmuni. 

Power,  like  new  wine,  doee  your  weak  brain  sur- 
prise, 
Jlnd  its  mad  fumtt  in  your  discourses  rise  ; 
But  time  these  yielding  vapours  will  remove : 
Jf  ean  while  111  taste  the  sober  joys  of  love. 

Dryden. 

Plunged  in  sloth  we  lie,  and  snore  supine, 
A»  filled  with  Jumgt  of  undigested  wine.  Id, 

When  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone, 
lie  swells  with  wrath ;  he  makes  outrageous  moan : 
He  frets,  heywiiet,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground. 
The  hollow  tower  with  clamours  ring  around.       Id, 

Thus  fighting  fires  awhile  themselves  consume ; 
But  strai^t,  like  Turks,  forced  on  to  win  or  die. 
They  first  lay  tender  bridges  of  their  yimie. 
And  o'er  the  breach  in  unctuous  vapours  fly.        Id, 

From  dice  and  wine  the  youth  retired  to  rest. 
And  puffed  the  Jlony  god  from  out  his  breast : 
Vn  then  he  dreamt  of  drink  and  lucky  play : 

ore  lucky  had  it  lasted  \ill  the  day.  Id, 

MjJ^mMjfoHoH  is  to  Venus  just 
be  souls  of  roses,  and  red  coral's  dust : 
And,  last,  to  make  my  Jumigaiitm  good, 
'TIS  mixt  with  sparrows'  brains  and  pigeons'  blood. 

Id. 

'She /Weied  the  temples  with  an  odorous  flame. 
And  on  befmre  the  sacred  altan  came. 
To  pay  for  him  who  was  an  empty  name. 

Would  thou  preserve  thy  Csmished  family 
With  fragrant  time  the  city  fmnigate. 
And  break  the  waxen  walk  to  save  the  state.        Id, 


Id.  3 


FuMiOATiov,  in  medicine.  By  the  sobtik 
fumes  produced  by  bumin;  certain  sobstaocfs, 
much  benefit  or  prejudice  mmy  be  prodooeL, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  cos- 
stitution  on  which  the  efiects  are  to  be  aeiMti; 
as  is  evident  from  the  palsies  produced  anoi^ 
metal-elders,  workers  m  lead-mines,  kc;  isd 
also  from  the  benefits  received  ia  many  cass 
when  the  air  is  impregnated  with  salutaiy  mat^ 
rials.  Catanhs  and  colds,  for  instance,  are  it- 
liered  by  fumes  received  with  the  breath;  br 
the  same  means  expectoration  is  assisted  io  t^ 
asthma;  and  even  ulcers  in  tiie  lungs  have  baa 
relieved  by  this  method.  This  is  still  mm 
strongly  exemplified  by  a  practice  of  cnrios 
ulcers,  and  exciting  the  general  action  of  quick- 
silver in  the  system,  by  enclosing  the  naked  bod; 
of  the  patient  in  a  box  fitted  to  receire  the  fiuee 
of  quicksilver,  raised  by  sprinkl  ing  cinnabar  upos 
a  red  hot  iron,  or,  what  is  still  better,  the  hydnr- 
gyrus  praecipitatus  cinereus  of  the  PfaoiTmacopftia, 
which,  not  emitting  any  sulphureous  vapors, 

f roves  less  inconvenient  to  the  patient  Mr. 
'earson  made  a  considerable  numoer  of  expen- 
ments  with  a  view  to  examine  into  the  compsn- 
tive  eflicacy  of  this  treatment  and  the  conunoB 
friction.  He  found  that  by  fumigating  ^ 
gums  became  turgid  and  tender  very  qaick*T, 
and  the  local  appearances  were  sooner  removH 
than  by  the  other  method ;  but  it  sooner  brougU 
on  debility,  rapid  and  premature  salivation,  and, 
of  course,  could  not  be  steadily  continued.  Vas 
gentleman  therefore  concludes,  that  where  check- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease  suddenly  is  ^ 
object  of  great  moment,  or  where  the  body  is » 
covered  with  venereal  ulcers  that  there  scarcclj 
remains  a  sur&ce  large  enough  to  absorb  At 
ointment,  the  vapor  of  mercury  will  be  adns- 
tageous.  The  vapor  of  mercury  is  also  singolazly 
efficacious  when  applied  to  venereal  ulcers,  fiu^ 
and  excrescences ;  but  this  plan  requires  an  equl 

Quantity  of  mercury  to  be  given  internally,  ss  i 
le  local  application  itself  were  not  a  mercnm. 
one. 
FUM'ET,  n.  r.    The  dung  of  the  deer. 
FUMETTF,  n.  i .  Fr.  A  word  introduced  by 
cooks,  and  the  pupils  of  cooks,  for  the  smell  of 
meat. 

A  haunch  of  venison  made  her  sweat. 
Unless  it  had  the  right /lanelCe.  S^ 

FUMIGATOR,  in  surgery,  an  instiuxnentuRd 
for  injecting  tobacco-smoke  into  the  anus  of 
drowned  persons,  with  a  view  to  excite  tbe  ir- 
ritability of  the  muscles.    The  best  kiiid  ii  ^ 
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Bade  by  W.  WiUurgby,  the  bowl  of  which  is  of  A  daj  or  two  ye  dud  haii  dSgeicIvM 
sast  brasSy  and  is  large  enough  to  contain  about  Of  wormes  (or  ye  take  yoar  UxetiTes), 
m  ounce  and  a  half  of  tobacco.    The  pipe  pro-  Ot  Uareole  centaorie^  •ndfimgUn. 
jecting  from  the  lower  part  of  it  is  bored  out  of  a  Cloncw.    Tke  JVomm 
solid  piece  of  brass,  and  also  those  to  which  each  Why,  he  wat  met  even  now, 
extremity  of  the  leathern  tube  is  affixed.    The  At  mad  ai  the  vext  tea  ;  unging  aloud, 
cover  is  likewise  made  of  cast  brass ;  from  the  C«»^'nj«i  with  nnkfimiitr  and  ftanow  w^. 
upper  extremity  of  which  projects  a  neck  about  «,t«»^*t«                i-»             .    ~*^P""'*' 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  the  opening  or  bore  FUMONE,  a  town  of  Italy,  m  the  Campagna 
of  it  being  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.    The  (Ecclesiastical  States),  with  a  castle  in  which 
cover  is  fixed  to  the  box  by  means  of  two  notches  P®P®  Celestine  V.,  after  having  resigned  his  dig- 
made  on  each  side  of  a  circular  ridge  or  edge,  ^ity,  is  said  to  hare  been  starred  to  death.    It  is 
admitting  two  ears,  that  project  from  the  upper  ^^^^  ^^^  nortli-west  of  Alatri. 
part  of  the  box,  which  by  a  circular  motion  lock  ^V^'  ***  '•    ^  ^°^  ^"*  ^^^'    Sport;  ligh. 
upon  the  brim.    The  nozzle  of  the  bellows  is ac-  merriment;  frolicsome  delight, 
curately  fitted  to  the  neck  of  the  cover,  and  is  Dont  mind  me,  thoogh,  for  all  mjfim  and  jokes, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long;  the  ^^^  hd^r^  may  find  na  bloods  good-natuied  folks, 
lower  end  of  the  nozzle  is  rounded  and  smooth,  -^^'v* 
like  the  lower  extremity  of  a  glyster-pipe,  and  FUNAMBULUS,  among  the  Romans,  was 
perforated  like  a  cuUendier,  in  order  to  prevent  what  we  call  a  rope  dancer,  and  the  Greeks 
the  ashes  of  the  tobacco  from  rising  into  the  bel-  schoenobates.    At  Rome  the  funambuU  first  ap- 
lows.    The  bellows  are  fastened  upon  the  cover  peared  under  the  consulate  of  Sulpicius  Psticus 
or  lid  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  preceding ;  an  and  Licinius  Stole,  who  were  the  first  introducers 
ear  projects  from  the  upper  part  ot  the  neclc,  and  of  the  scenic  representations.    They  were  first 
is  aamitted  into  a  notch,  in  a  circular  rim,  upon  exhibited  in  the  island  of  the  Tyber,  and  the  cen- 
the  nozzle.  The  pipe,  projecting  from  the  lower  sors  Messala  and  Cassius  afterwards  promoted 
extremity  of  the  bowl,  locks  into  the  cross-pipe  them  to  the  theatre.    In  the  Floralia,  or  ludi 
to  which  the  leathern  tube  is  affixed,  in  the  man-  Florales,  held  under  Galba,  there  were  fiinambu- 
ner  of  a  bayonet.    By  this  kind  of  fintening  the  latory  elephants,  as  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius, 
whole  apparatus  may  be  made  ready  in  the  space  Nero  also  showed  the  like,  in  honor  of  his  mother 
of  a  minute,  and  forms  one  compact  body,  free  Agrippina.  Vopiscus  relates  the  same  of  Carinus  * 
from  the  hauurd  of  fidling  in  pieces,  and  thus  in-  and  Numerianus. 

temipting  the  operation ;  and  yet  either  part  may  FUNCHAL^  or  Fonchial,  the  capital  of  Ma- 
be  taken  off,  when  the  occasion  requires,  with  deira,  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  situated  on 
the  utmost  ease  and  expedition.    The  bowl  is  the  south  coast  of  tne  island,  havin|r  four  forts, 
enclosed  in  a  thick  case  of  wood,  removable  at  ^^d  several  fine  churches.    The  bay  is  large  and 
pleasure,  which  secures  the  hand  from  injury  open,  afibrding  at  no  season  convenient  ancho- 
during  the  whole  process.  rage ;  but  extremely  dangerous  in  the  winter, 
FUMING  LiQuom,  in  chemistry.  The  filming  when  heavy  gales  nom  the  south-west  are  com- 
liquors  of  Boyle  and  Libavius  Irave  been  long  mon.    The  beach  is  composed  of  large  burnt 
known.    To  prepare  the  first,  which  is  a  hy-  stones,  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  has 
droguretted  sulphuiet  of  ammonia,  three  parts  o#  often  a  surf  on  it  that  renders  landing  impossible  ; 
lime  fiiUen  to  powder  in  the  air,  one  of  muriate  yet  it  is  the  most  accessible  part  of  the  island, 
of  ammonia,  and  one  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  are  The  town  extends  three-quarters  of  a  mile  along 
to  be  mixed  in  a  mortar,  and  distilled  with  a  gen-  the  beach,  and  about  half  a  mile  inland ;  its 
tie  heat.  The  yellow  liquor,  that  first  comes  over,  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  paved  with  the 
emits  fetid  fumes.    It  is  followed  by  a  deeper  stones  from  the  beach,  or  wiih  large  masses  of 
colored  fluid  that  is  not  fuming.  rugged  lava,  disagreeable  to  the  feet.    Several 
The  fuming  liquor  of  Lil»vius  is  made  by  small  streams,  descending  from  the  mountains, 
amalgamating  tin  with  half  its  weight  of  mercury,  run  through  the  town  into  the  bay;  but,  as  the 
tritarating  thb  amalgam  with  an  equal  weight  of  inhabitants  throw  all  their  ordure  into  them,  they 
corrosi?e  muriate  of  mercury,  and  distilling  by  a  add  little  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets.    The 
gentle  heat.  A  colorless  fluid  at  first  passes  over:  only  handsome  houses  are  those  of  the  English 
after  this,  a  thick  vapor  is  thrown  out  at  one  merchants.    But  there  is  a  curious  chapel  of 
single  jet  with  a  sort  of  explosion,  which  con-  sculls,  in  which  those  monuments  of  mortality 
denses  into  a  transparent  liquor,   that  emits  are  symmetrically  disposed,  after  the  manner  of 
copious,  white,  heavy,  acrid  fumes,  on  exposure  a  similar  chapel  at  Home.    The  population  is 
to  the  air.    In  a  closely  stopped  bottle,  no  fames  from  12,000  to  15,000. 

from  it  are  perceptible ;  but  needle-shaped  crys-  Funchal  is  defended,  as  we  have  said,  by  four 

tals  form  against  the  top  of  the  bottle,  so  as  fire-  forts,  viz.  1 .  St  Jago,  at  the  east  extremity  of  the 

quently  to  close  the  aperture.  bay,  immediately  under  a  steep  hill ;  2.  St. 

Cadet*s  fuming  liquor  is  prepared  by  distilling  Lorenzo,  in  which  is  the  government  house;  3. 

equal  parts  of  acetate  of  potash  and  arsenious  Peak  Castle,  on  a  hill  north*west  of  the  town, 

acid,  and  receiving  the  proauct  into  glass  bodies,  half  a  mile  fh>m  the  shore,  and  of  difficult  access 

kept  cool  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.    The  on  the  south,  but  commanded  by  another  hill ; 

liquor  produced,  emits  a  very  dense,  heavy,  this  is,  however,  the  chief  fortification,  the  walls 

fetid,  noxious  vapor,  and  inflames  spontaneously  being  very  high,  but  without  a  ditch,  and  not 

in  the  open  air.  mounting  above  twelve  guns;  4.  The  Ixx)  Rock, 

FUM1T£R,  n.  #.    A  plant.  on  which  is  a  fort  with  numerous  cannon,  en 
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barbette,  and  surrounded  by  a  weak  parapet 
This  rocky  the  name  of  which  is  properly  IlheOy 
the  island,  is  distant  from  a  rocky  point  of  the 
bay  120  fathoms,  and  this  narrow  channel  is  768 
fathoms  deep ;  the  small  craft  belonging  to  the 
island,  in  winter,  lie  under  this  rock,  with  a  rope 
fast  to  it ;  but,  on  the  first  appearance  of  bad 
weather,  the  people  quit  them  and  leave  them  to 
their  fate.  200  paces  west  of  the  town  is  a  work 
100  paces  long,  with  three  small  bastions,  and  a 
redoubt  towards  the  sea,  washed  by  the  waves. 
The  beach  is  also  defended  by  a  long  low  wall 
with  cannon  at  intervals,  but  which  could  be  of 
very  little  effect  in  preventing  the  landing  of 
troops,  did  not  the  surf  assist  it. 

The  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
adorned  with  a  great  number  of  country  houses, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  which,  from  their 
elevated  site,  and  in  contrast  with  the  white 
houses  of  the  town,  produce  a  striking  and  pleas- 
ing effect. 

The  trade  of  this  port  consists  almost  entirely 
in  exporting  the  wine  of  the  island,  which  is 
principally  consumed  in  the  British  dominions 
and  dependencies ;  and  they  export  the  Madeira 
not  only  to  Britain,  but  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  Ships  touching  here  may  obtain  water, 
wine,  fruits,  and  vegetables ;  but  fresh  meat  and 
poultry  are  high,  and  cannot  be  obtained  without 
permission  of  the  governor. 

FUNCTION,  n.  «.  LaX.functio,  is  properly 
the  act  of  discharging,  or  completing,  an  office, 
or  business,  from  lALjimgor,  v\i.Jinem  and  ago, 
to  put  an  end  to,  or  bring  to  a  conclusion.  It  is, 
in  general  acceptation,  extended  to  the  office  it- 
self, or  to  the  thing  undertaken.  Thus  it  is  not 
only  the  single  act  of  an  office,  but  the  trade  and 
occupation  which  the  office  implies :  it  signifies, 
likewise,  power  and  faculty,  as  applied  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  body  and  the  office  it  pei^ 
forms,  as  well  as  to  the  intellectual  powers  and 
their  operations. 

Follow  yovLT  funetiim ;  go,  and  batten  on  cold  bits. 

You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  fitnetian,  and  the 
prisoneT  the  very  debt  of  yoar  calling. 

Id.  Meaaur€for  Meanm, 
Tean  in  bit  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole /nfic^Mm  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit.  Id.  Hamlei. 

Nor  was  it  any  policy  or  obstinacy,  or  partiality  of 
affection  either  to  the  men  or  their  fimetion,  which 
fixed  me.  King  CharUi, 

Nature  seems 
In  all  her/uncftonf  weary  of  herself : 
My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  sbame  ; 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest. 

MUton. 
They  have  several  offices  and  prayers  against  fire, 
tempests,  and  especially  for  the  dead,  in  which ywic- 
fiofu  they  use  sacerdotal  garments.  SiUUngfiett. 

This  double  flmcHon  of  the  goddess  gives  a  consider- 
able light  and  beauty  to  the  ode  which  Horace  has 
addressed  to  ber.  Addmm. 

Let  not  these  indignities  discourage  us  from  assert- 
ing the- just  privileges  and  pre-eminence  of  our  holy 
function  and  character.  Atterbmy. 

The  bodies  of  men,  and  other  animals,  are  excel- 
ently  well  fitted  for  life  and  motion  ;  and  the  several 
paru  of  them  well  adapted  to  their  particular  func- 
liont.  Bentlejf't  Sermom, 


Whatever  wanna  the  heart,  or  flUb  the  bead. 
Aa  the  mind  opens,  and  its 
Imagination  plies  her  dangeroi 
And  poors  it  all  upon  the  peecaint  part.        FtfL 
There  is  hafdly  a  greater  diffisiwii^  bctweca  !■• 
things  than  there  is  between 
moner  in  itiB  fmnBiion  of  his  poblick  railings  and  ik 
same  person  in  eommon  life.  St^ 

1  have  sworn  to  dio 
In  full  exertion  of  the  funetioms,  whkh 
My  country  called  me  here  to 
According  to  my  honour  and  my 
1  cannot  break  my  oaih. 


Function,  in  the  animal  economy,  is  bypbj- 
sicians  divided  into  vital,  animal,  and  natonl. 

Functions,  Animal.  The  animal  fiinctiG-' 
perform  the  motion  of  the  body  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles ;  and  this  action  consists  chiefly  b 
the  shortening  the  fleshy  fibres,  which  b  CiUM 
contraction,  the  principal  agents  of  which  ary?  the 
arteries  and  nerves  distributed  in  the  ileshv  fibiv^ 

m 

All  parts  of  the  body  have  their  own  funcdoes 
or  actions,  peculiar  to  themselves.  Life  cortssb 
in  the  exercise  of  these  functions,  aad  health  h 
the  free  and  ready  exercise  of  tbena. 

Functions,  Natural,  are  such  as  the  creataR 
cannot  subsist  any  considerable  time  withoat;  is 
the  digestion  of  the  aliment,  and  its  convefssn 
into  blood. 

Functions,  Vital,  are  those  necessary  to  life 
and  without  which  the  individual  cannot  subaif; 
as  the  motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  &c. 

FUND,  n.  »•  &  V.  a.  Fr.  fond  ;  Lat.A«*»» » 
bag.  Stock ;  capital ;  that  by  which  any  expens 
is  supported.  Bank  of  money.  To  ftmd  is  to 
place  money  in  the  funds,  either  of  a  companr. 
a  corporation,  or  the  public. 

He  touches  the  passiona  more  delteately  than  Oni, 
and  performs  all  this  out  of  his  own  Jwnd,  vitlmi 
diving  into  the  arts  and  sciences  for  a  supply.  Dtfim- 

Fart  must  be  left,  Wkfmid  when  foes  invade, 
•   And  part  employed  to  roll  the  wat'ry  tide.        l^ 

As  my  estate  has  been  hitherto  either  loit  apot 
seas,  or  fluctuating  in  jwdt,  it  is  now  fixed  in  ^ 
staniial  acres.  Ad*«* 

In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  thoie  vi» 
trust  entirely  to  the  stock  ox  fund  of  their  own  rra«a. 
advuiced  indeed,  but  not  overlaid  by  aMnmerc'  viA 
books.  Sieifi- 

They  have  been  at  a  vast  expense  of  time,  as^ 
pains,  and  patience,  to  heap  togedier,  and  to  coo£rB 
themselves  in  a  set  of  wrong  notions,  which  they  ^ 
up  in  their  minds  as  tij^md  of  valuable  kBOwlcd{e. 


Funds.  Upon  this  extensive  topic,  a^ 
the  various  statistical  tables,  and  other  eleiDeo- 
tary  matter  relating  to  it,  which  will  be  fbond  bj 
our  readers  in  the  articles  Bank,  Enolavd,  vsd 
Great  Britain,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  at 
much  length.  It  is  a  topic  for  entire  volume^ 
even  of  move  ample  extent  than  onis.  Tbe 
principles  on  which  our  funding  system  is  con- 
structed and  upheld,  particularly  by  «^'  ^ 
called  the  sinking  fund ;  the  principal  periods  oft 
the  accumulation  of  our  immense  national  ^^'' 
and  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvaxttsge'  ^ 
that  part  of  our  public  policy  which  has  t>ri- 
ginated  and  increased  it,  at  the  best  mode  ci 
providing  for  the  national  expenditure,  are  ^ 
chief  subjects  of  our  enquirv.    These  will  b< 
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tntroduced  with  some  propriety  by  a  de(iiiit.ori  It  belongs  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
of  the  priucipal  terms  of  the  discussion.  to  propose  the  terms  of  the  loan  in  parliament ; 
As  the  terra  fimdi  will  describe  any  sum  or  and  he  generally  makes  a  previous  agreement 
sums    of  money  appropriated  to  a  particular  with  some  wealthy  bankers  or  merchants,  who 
purpose,  it  includes,  in  popular  language,  both  are  willing  to  advance  the  money  on  the  terms 
the  national  debt  and  revenue ;  the  stocks  and  proposed.    The  subscribers  to  the  loan  deposit 
every  thing  relating  to  their  management ;  the  a  certain  part  of  the  sum  subscribed,  and  are 
measures  of  Downing  Street  and  Thread  needle  bound  to  pay  the  rest  by  instalments  or  stated 
Street,  as  well  as  those  of  Capel  Court.    Tech-  proportions,  on  appointed  days,  under  pain  of 
nically,  the  public  debt  and  revenue  are  thus  di-  forfeiting  what  they  have  deposited.    For  this 
vided :  the  capitals  of  the  several  sums  which  the  they  are  entitled,  perhaps,  not  only  to  hold  their 
govemroent  has  borrowed  of  contractors  and  share  in  the  capital,  but  to  an  annuity  as  we 
other  individuals,  from  time  to  time,  is  called  have  stated ;  but  happily  the  right  of  receiving  a 
stock ;  and  the  portions  of  the  revenue  appro-  certain  number  of  lottery-tickets  is  abolished, 
priated  to  pay  tne  interest  and  management  of  They  may  sell  their  capital  to  one  person,  their 
the  deht  only,  are  called  the  funds :  and,  by  this  annuity  to  a  second,  at  their  own  option.    The 
appropriation  of  revenue,  the  debt  is  said  to  be  value  of  all  these  interests  together  is  called  om- 
funded.    The  different  funds  were  established  on  niura;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  ready  subscript 
diflferent  occasions,  and  are  not  all  committed  to  tion,  it  ought  to  amount  to  £l02,  or  upwards,  on 
the  same  managers ;  nor  is  the  interest,  or,  in  blOO  of  capital.    This  difference  is  called  the 
the  technical  language,  the  dividends,  payable  £onus  to  the  subscribers, 
in  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.    But  tne  only  The  capital  advanced  to  the  public,  in  the 
material  circumstance  in  which  they  differ  from  form  of  transfemble  stocks,  and  bearing  interest 
each  other,  is  the  rate  of  interest  on  their  ca-  from  taxes  apportioned  for  that  purpose,  is  called, 
pitals  or  stock ;  and,  in  this  view,  we  have  dif-  as  we  have  said,  the  funded  debt.     Besides, 
ierent  funds,  denominated  the  3  per  cents.,  the  there  is  generally  a  considerable  sum  due  by  go- 
4  per  cents.,  &c.;  from  the  resp^tive  rates  of  vemment  which  is  not  disposed  of  in  that  manner; 
their  yearly  interests.    The  creaitor  is  also,  in  and,  therefore,  is  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
some  cases,  recompensed  by  a  temporary  an-  tion  of  the  unfunded  debt.     This  may  arise 
nuiijff  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  his  stock ;  from  any  sort  of  national  expense,  for  which  no 
and  his  title  to  the  annuity,  like  his  title  to  the  provision  has  been  made,  or  for  which  the  pro- 
stock,  is  authenticated  by  a  record,  transferable  vision  has  proved  insufficient.  The  chief  branches 
at  pleasure;  and  each  annuity,  whether  it  is  for  are,  1st,  exchequer-bills :  these  are  issued  from 
life,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  may  be  the  exchequer,    generally  by  appointment    of 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  certain  quantity  of  parliament,  and  sometimes  without  such  appoint- 
stock.  ment,  when  exigencies  require.    They  bear  io- 
The  interest  or  dividend  on  the  stock  is  paid  terest  from  the  time  when  issued,  and  are  taken 
half-yearly ;  and  the  purchaser  has  the  benefit  of  in  by  the  bank  of  England,  which  promotes 
the  interest  due  on  the  stock  he  buys,  from  the  their  circulation.    2d,  navy-bills :  the  sums  an- 
last  term  to  the  time  of  purchase.    Therefore,  nually  granted  for  the  navy  have  always  fallen 
the  prices  of  the  stocks  nse  gradually,  csteris  short  of  what  that  service  required.    To  supply 
paribus,  from  term  to  term,  and  fall  at  the  term  that  deficiency,  the  admiralty  issues  bills  in  pay- 
when  the  interest  is  paid.    In  comparing  the  ment  of  victuals,  stores,  and  the  like,  which  oear 
prices  of  the  different  stocks,  it  is  necessary  to  interest  six  months  after  the  time  issued.    The 
advert  to  the  term  when  the  last  interest  was  debt  of  the  navy,  thus  contracted,  is  dischaig*fO, 
paid;  and,  allowance  being  made  for  this  cir-  from  time  to  time,  by  parlfament. 
cumstance,   the  prices  of  all  the  government  The  interest  on  all  the  public  debts  was  for- 
stocks,  which  bear  interest  at  the  same  rate,  must  merly  paid  at  the  exchequer ;  but,  the  bank  being 
be  nearly  the  same,  as  they  all  depend  on  the  found  a  much  more  convenient  place  for  this 
same  security.  purpose,  nearly  the  whole  is  now  payable  there, 
When  a  loan  Is  proposed,  such  terms  must  be  the  company  receiving  a  certain  allowance  from 
offered  to  the  lenaers  as  may  render  the  trans-  government  for  managing  all  business  relative  to 
action  beneficial;  and  this  is  now  regulated  by  the  public  funds.    See  our  article  Bank. 
the  prices  of  the  old  stocks.      If  the  stocks  The  nature  of  the  sinking  fund  may  be  thus 
which  bear  interest  at  4  per  cent,  sell  at  par,  or  explained :— By  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7,  the  surpluses  of 
rather  above,  the  government  may  expect  to  the  three  great  national  funds,  the  aggregate,  ge- 
horrow  money  at  that  rate ;  but,  if  these  stocks  neial,  and  South  Sea  funds,  over  and  above  the 
are  under  par,  the  government  must  either  grant  interest  and  annuities  charged  upon  them,  are 
a  higher  interest,  or  some  other  advantage  to  the  directed  to  be  carried  together,  ana  to  attend  the 
lenders,  in  compensation    for   the   difference,  disposition  of  parliament;  and  were  denominated 
Lotteries  have  formerly  been  employed  to  facili-  a  fiii/:iii^^fM/,  because  originally  destined  to  sink 
tate  the  loan,  by  entitling  the  subscribers  to  a  and  lower  the  national  debt.  To  this  have  been  since 
certain  number  of  tickets,  for  which  no  higher  added  many  other  entire  duties  granted  in  subse- 
price  was  charged  than  the  exact  value  distri-  quent  years ;  an  1  the  annual  interest  of  the  sums 
huted  in  prizes.    Sometimes  an  abatement  of  a  borrowed  on  their  respective  credits  is  charged 
certain  proportion  of  the  capital  has  been  grant-  on,  and  payable  out  of,  the  produce  of  the  sinking 
ed,  and  a  lender  entitled  to  hold  £100  stock,  fund.    However,  the  nett  surpluses  and  savings, 
though,  in  reality,  he  advanced  no  more,  per-  aflcr  all  deductions  paid,  amount  annually  to  a 
baps^  than  £95.  very  considerable  sum.    For,  as  the  interest  on 
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the  national  debt  bat  been  at  several  times  re-  be  aecured,  and  no  deActencies  in  die 

duced  by  the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  who  revenues  coidd  effect  it,  but  audi  nnsi  be 

had  their  option  either  to  lower  their  interest  or  rately  provided  for  by  paiUameot.    Tbe  ^  _  _ 

be  paid  their  principal,  the  savings  from  the  ap-  mulated  compound  interest  on  a  million  yeaxii, 

propriated  revenues  have  been  large.    But,  be-  together  with  the  annuities  that  would  fall 

lore  any  part  of  the  aggregate  fund  (the  surpluses  thai  fund,  wonld,  he  said,  in  twenty-eiglii 

whereof  were  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  that  amount  to  such  a  sum  as  would  lesre  a  si 

formed  the  sinking  fund)  could  be  applied  to  of  £4,000,000  annually,  to  be  applied^  if  ^ 

diminish  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  it  was  sary,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state.     In  appoinf- 

mortgaged  by  parliament  to  raise  an  annual  sum  ing    the  commissioners,  he  ihoald,   he  i 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  household  and  endeavour  to  choose  persons  of  such  weght 

the  civil  list.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  late  reigns,  character  as  corresponded  with  the  importUM 

the  produce  of  certain  branches  of  the  excise  the  commission  tney  were  to  ezecote. 

and  customs,  the  post-office,  the  du^  on  wine-  speaker  of  the  house  of  commonsy  the  chanceikir 

licenses,  the  revenues  of  the  remaining  crovni-  of  the  exchequer,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  e%a- 

land&,  the  profits  arising  from  the  courts  of  jus-  vemor  and  deputy  governor  of  the   bank    •  4 

tice  (which  articles  include  all  the  hereditary  re-  England,  and  the  accountant-genefal  of  the  b-kr. 

venues  of  the  crown),  and  also  a  clear  annuity  court  of  chancery,  were  persons,  who,  from  th  -sr 

of  £120,000  in  mtmey,  were  settled  on  the  king  several  situations,  he  should  think  highly  pn^^^fi 

for  life,  for  the  support  of  his  majesty's  house-  to  be  of  the  number. 

bold,  and  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  crown.        To  the  principle  of  this  bill  no  dbjeclioo  w^ 

And,  as  the  amount  of  these  several  branches  made,  though  several  specious,  but  ill-founded 

was  uncertain  (thoush  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  ones  were  urged  against  the  sufficiency  of  the 

they  were  computed  to  have  sometimes  raised  mode  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 

almost  a  million),  if  they  did  not  arise  annually  adopted  for  the  accomplish4nent  of  so  great  aad 

to  £800,000,  the  parliament  engaged  to  make  up  so  aesirable  &n  end.    He  bad  made  it  a  daasE: 

the  deficiency.  But  Geo.  III.  having,  soon  after  in  his  bill,  that  the  accumulating  miUion  dioali 

his  accession,  spontaneously  signified  his  consent,  never  be  applied  but  to  the  purchase  of  stock. 

that  his  own  hereditary  revenues  might  be  so  To  this  clause  Mr.  Fox  oujected,  and  moved  tba: 

disposed  of  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  utili^  the  commissioners  therein  named  should  be  im- 

ana  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  having  mici-  powered  to  accept  so  much  of  any  future  loaa 

ously  accepted  a  limiteci  sum,  the  said  hereditary  as  they  should  have  cash  belonging  to  die  pubhe 

and  other  revenues  are  now  earned  into,  and  to  pay  for.    This,  he  said,  would   relieve  that 

made  a  part  of,  the  aggregate  fund ;  and  the  distress  the  country  would  otherwise  be  undei, 

aggregate  fund  is  charged  with  the  payment  of  when,  on  account  of  a  war,  it  might  be  necessary 

the  whole  annuity  to  the  crown,    llie  limited  to  raise  a  new  loan  :  whenever  that  should  bc> 

annuity  accepted  by  his  late  majesty  was  at  first  the  case,  his  opinion  was,  that  the  minister  afaoekl 

£800,000,  but  it  has  been  since  augmented  to  not  only  raise  taxes  sufficiendy  productive  ts 

£900,000.    The  expenses  themselves,  being  put  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan,  but  also  suffiaent  tn 

under  the  same  care  and   management  as  the  make  good  to  the  sinking  fund  whatsoever  h^ 

other  branches  of  the  public  patrimony,  produce  been  taken  from  it     If,  therefore,  for  instance, 

more,  and  are  better  collected  than  heretofore  ;  at  any  future  period  a  loan  of  £6,000,000  w^ 

and  the  public  is  a  gainer  of  upwards  of  £100,000  proposed,  and  there  was  at  that  time  £l  ,000,000 

per  annum  by  this  transaction.  in  tne  hands  of  the  commissioners,  in  such  ca«e 

The  sinking  fiind,  Uiough  often  called  the  last  they  should  take  £1,000,000  of  the  loan,  a;:d  tbc 

resource  of  the  nation,  long,  however,  proved  very  bonus  or  douceur  thereupon  should  be  received 

inadequate  to  the  pnrpose  for  which  it  was  esta-  by  them  for  the  public.  Thus  government  would 

blished.  Ministers  found  pretences  for  diverting  only    have  £5,000,000  to   borrow   instead  of 

it  into  other  channels ;  ana  the  diminution  of  the  £6, 000,000,  and  from  such  a  mode  of  proceeding, 

national  debt  proceeded  slowly  during  the  inter-  he  said,  it  was  evident  great  benefit  would  arL-ie 

vals  of  peace,  whilst  each  succeeding  war  in-  to  the  public.    This  clause  was  received  by  Mr. 

creased  it  with  great  rapidity.    To  remedy  this  Pitt  with  the  strongest  marks  of  approbation,  as 

evil,  and  restore  the  public  credit,  to  which  the  was  likewise  another  moved  by  Mr.  Poltenej, 

American  war  had  given  a  considerable  shock,  enabling   the    commissioners    named    in    the 

Mr.  Pitt  conceived  a  plan  for  diminishing  the  bill  to  continue  purchasing  stock  for  the  public 

debt  by  a  fund  which  should  be  rendered  unalie-  when  it  was  above  par,  unless  otherwise  directed 

nable  to  any  other  purpose.  by  parliament.    With  these  additional   clauses 

In  the  session  of  1786  he  moved  that  the  an-  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  15th  of 
nii&l  surplus  uf  the  revenue  al>ove  the  expendi-  May,  and  carried  up  to  the  lords,  where  it  also 
ture  should  be  raised,  by  additional  taxes,  from  passed  without  meetmg  with  any  material  oppo- 
£900,000  to  £1,000,000  sterling,  and  that  certain  sition,  and  afterwards  received  the  royal  assent 
commissioners  should  be  vested  with  the  full        The  operation  of  this  bill  surpassed  perhaps 
power  of  disposing  of  this  sum  in  the  purchase  the  minister's  most  sanguine  expectation.     Tbe 
of  stock  for  the   public,   in  their  own  names,  fund  was  ably  managed,  and  judiciously  applied; 
These  commissioners  should  receive  the  annual  and  in  1793  the  commissioners  had  extinguished 
million  by  quarterly  payments   of  £250,000,  some  millions  of  the  public  debt.     The  war, 
to  be  issued  out  of  the  exchequer  before  any  however,  in  which  the  nation  was  that  year  in- 
other  money,  except  the  interf*st  of  the  national  volved,  made  it  necessary  to  borrow  immense 
di^bt  itself;  by  these  provisions,  the  fund  would  additional  sums. 
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The  iocome  of  the  whole  tinking  liindy  on  the  cease  to  accumulate,  befoie  as  great  a  portion  of 
of  February,  1802,  was  £5,^)9,330.    The  the  debt  is  reduced  as  was  originally  in  content- 
vrhole  sum  which  had  been  paid  for  the  purchase  plation.'    '  In  order  to  avoid  this  consequence, 
of  stock,  up  to  that  period,  was  £38,110,795.  which  would,  as  for  as  it  went,'  he  continued, 
In  1792,  we  should  peihaps  have  observed,  ^  be  a  relaiation  in  our  system,  I  should  propose, 
it  was  further  provided,  that  whenever  any  new  that  whatever  may  be  the  additional  annual  sums 
debt  might  he  contracted,  a  sinking  fond  of  one  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  the  fond 
per  cent,  n|>on  the  capital  stock  created,  should  snould  not  cease  to  accumulate  till  the  interest  of 
De   appropriated  to  it,  unless  other  provision  the  capital  discharged,  and  the  amount  of  the 
should  have  been  made  by  parliament  for  re-  expirea  annuities  should,  togetherwith  the  annual 
deeming  it  within  forty-five  years ;  and  such  a  £1,000,000  only,  and  exclusive  of  any  additio- 
sinking  fond  of  one  per  cent,  was,  in  conformity  nal  sums,  amount  to  £4,000,000/ 
to  this  act,  providea  for  almost  every  foture        We  have  stated  that,  in  1792,  a  provision  was 
loan  of  the  war;  but  in  two  or  three  instances  made   for   attaching   a  sinking  fond  of  1  per 
parliamentavaileditselfofthe  alternative  allowed  cent,  to  each  loan  separately,  which  was  to  be 
of  finding  other  means  of  repayment  within  exclusively  employed  in  the  discharge  of  the 
forty-five  years.    In  1802,  particularly,  no  imme-  debt  contractea  by  that  loan,  but  that  no  part 
diate  sinking  fond  was  assigned  for  £B7,000,000  of  these  1  per  cents,  was  to  be  employed  in  the 
of  stock  provided  for  in  that  year,  and  which  reduction  of  the  original  debt  of  i!238,0OO,0OO, 
consisted  partly  of  the  loan  of  the  year,  and  and  that  the  act  of  1802  consolidated  all  these 
pstrtly  of  a   sum  of  £56,000,000,  previously  sinking  funds ;  so  that  the  public  were  not  to  be 
raised  at  different  times  on  the  credit  of  the  in-  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  sinking  fund 
come  tax,  which  was  then  repealed ;  but  the  ul-  itself,  nor  of  the  dividends  on  the  stock  to  be 
tlmate  redemption  of  that  debt  was  secured  by  a  purchased  by  the  commissioners,  till  the  whole 
continuation  of  the  several  sinking  fonds  pro-  debt  existing  in  1802  was  paid  off. 
vided  for  antecedent  loans,  and  which  for  that        Mr.  Vansittart  proposed  to  repeal  the  act  of 
purpose  were  continued  and  formed  into  what  1802,  and  to  restore  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt's  act 
was  called  the  consolidated  sinking  fond.    This  of  1792.    He  acknowledged,  that  it  would  be 
arrangement  was,  by  calculation,  amply  sufficient  a  breach  of  foith  to  the  national  creditor  if  the 
to  efiectthe  redemption  of  the  debt  within  forty-  fair  construction  of  that  act,  the  act  of  1792, 
five  years,  and  even  within  a  shorter  period  than  were  not  adhered  to ;  but  it  was,  in  Mr.  Vansit- 
it  could  otherwise  have  oeen  brought  about ;  but  tart's  opinion,  no  breach  of  faith  to  do  away  the 
It  would,  if  literally  carried  into  execution,  be  conditions  of  the  act  of  1802.    It  was  declared 
liable  to  produce  inconveniences,  which  it  is  one  by  the  new  act,  that,  as  the  sinking  fond,  conso- 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  present  plan  to  lidated  in  1802,  had  redeemed  £238,350,143 
obviate.  18«.  Id.  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  debt  in 
Some  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  act  1786  by  £118,895  12i.  10|(2.,  a  sum  of  capital 
of  1802  were  repealed  by  an  act  of  Mr.  Vansit-  stock   equal   to  the  total  capital  of  the  public 
tart  in  181 3,  ana  an  additional  sum  of  £870,000  debt,  existing  on  the  5th  January  1786,  viz. 
per  annum  appropriated  by  it  to  the  sinking  fbnd,  £238,231,248  5«.  2|^.  had  been  satisfied  and 
to  make  good  the  usual  proportion  of  one  per  discharged ;  '  and    that,    in    like  manner,   an 
cent,  on  the  capital  stock  provided  for  in  tnat  amount  of  public  debt  equal  to  the  capital  and 
year,  and  for  the  redemption  of  which  another  charge  of  every  loan  contracted  since  the  said 
mode  had  then  been  substituted,  as  has  been  5th  January  1786,  shall  successively,  and  in  its 
above-mentioned.  proper  order,  be  deemed  and  declared  to  be 
Enough  at  present  has  thus  been  said,  to  give  wholly  satisfied  and  discharged,  when,  and  as 
the  reader  a  general  view  of  the  technical  terms  soon  as  a  further  amount  of  capital  stock,  not 
of  our  subject.    But,  as  Mr.  Vansittart's  altera-  less  than  the  capital  of  such  loan,  and  producing 
tion  of  the  sinking  fond  in  1813  was  the  last  and  an  interest  eoual  to  the  dividends  thereupon, 
most  important  interference  with  its  machinery  shall  be  so  reaeemed  or  transferred.'  It  was  also 
that  has  been  attempted,  we  may  be  allowed  to  resolved,  '  that,  af^r  such  declaration  as  afore- 
illustrate  it  somewhat  forther.  said,  the  capital  stock  purchased  by  the  conunis- 
When,  in  1792,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  add  sioners  for  the  reduction  of  tiie  national  debt, 
£200,000  per  annum  to  the  sinking  fund,  he  ob-  shall  from  time  to  time  be  cancelled ;  at  such 
served,  '  When  the  sum  of  £4,000,000  was  ori-  times,  and  in  such  proportions,  as  shall  be  di- 
ginally  fixed  as  the  limit  for  the  sinking  fund,  it  reeled  by  any  act  of  parliament  to  be  passed  for 
was  not  in  contemplation  to  issue  more  annually  such  purpose,  in  order  to  make  provision  for  the 
for  the  surplus  revenue  than  £1,000,000 ;  con-  charge  or  any  loan  or  loans  thereafter  to  be  con- 
sequently, the  fund  would  not  rise  to  £4,000,000  tracted.' 

till  a  proportion  of  debt  was  paid  off,  the  interest  It  vras  further  resolved,  that,  in  order  to  carry 
of  woicb,  together  with  the  annuities  which  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  the  32d 
might  foil  in,  in  the  interval,  should  amount  to  and  42d  of  ihe  xing,  for  redeeming  eveiy  part  of 
£3,000,000.  But  as,  on  the  present  supposition,  the  national  debt  vrithin  the  peri^  of  forty-five 
additional  sums  beyond  the  original  £1,000,000  years  from  the  time  of  its  creation,  it  is  also  ex- 
are  to  be  annually  issued  from  die  revenue,  and  pedient  that,  in  foture,  whenever  die  amount  of 
applied  to  the  aid  of  the  sinking  fond,  the  con-  the  sum  to  be  raised  by  loan,  or  by  any  other  ad- 
sequence  would  be,  that,  if  that  foiul,  with  these  dition  to  the  public  fonded  debt,  shall  in  any 
additions  carried  to  it,  were  still  to  be  limited  to  year  exceed  the  sum  estimated,  to  be  applicable 
£4,000,000,  it  would  reach  that  amount,  and  in  tlie  same  year  to  the  reduction  of  tlie  public 
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debt,  an  annual  fum  Mual  to  one-half  of  the  in-    now  stated,  is    at  least    owrdurged,  if  r 
teres!  of  the  excess  nl  the  said  loan  or  other    altogether  erroneous. 

addition,  beyond  the  sum  so  estimated  to  be  ap-        If  any  one,  instead  of  being  called  q^oq  i. 
pUcable,  shall  be  set  apart  out  of  the  monies    pay  £100  as  his  share  of  the  extraordnuiy  d- 
composing  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain,     penditure,  is  only  called  upon  to  pajab>-<ur! 
and  shall  be  issued  at  the  receipt  of  the  exche-    usual  interest  of  that  sum,  the  difference  2^  ^^ 
qucr  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank     pecting  his  ]X>sterity  amounts  to  this — tki' :. : 
of  England,  to  be  by  them  placed  to  the  account    property  is  of  such  a  sort  that  £lO0  cano^'t . 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the    £5  a  year  of  revenue,  he  and  his  posteri}  <  < 
national  debt ;  and,  upon  the  remainder  of  such    the  annual    difference ;    but    this  may  al^ ' 
loan  or  other  addition,  the  annual  sum  of  one    always  be  avoided  by  a  diange  of  such  prn'- 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  thereof,  according  to  the    for  other  of  a  more  profitable  kind.    If  b;i  7  - 
provisions  of  the  said  act  of  the  32d  year  of  his    perty  is  so  employed  as  to  give  him  mere ":  * 
present  majesty.  5  per  cent,  profit,  he,  and  through  him,  b>  :■  > 

A  provision  was  also  made,  for  the  first  time  terity,  gain  the  whole  of  the  difference.  In  «■ 
(as  we  have  seen),  for  one  per  cent,  sinking  fund  case,  if  he  retains  £lOO  capital,  he  has  $0  tl. 
on  the  un^nded  debt  then  existing,  or  which  more  to  leave  behind  him.  But  if,  according  t'<~ 
might  thereafter  be  contracted.  present  system,  he  is  also  annually  charze-i  .• 

In  1802,  it  has  also  been  already  observed,  it    increase  of  taxes  with   a  sunoi    to  redern: 

was  deemed  expedient  that  no  provision  should  assumed  proportion  of  the  annuity  created,  n- 

be  made  for  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent,  on  a  only  difference  is,  that  the  term  during  vrht.^  * 

capital  of  £86,796,300;  and  as  it  was  considered  pays  interest,  instead  of  its  principal  mott^ 

by  the  proposer  of  the  new  regulation,  in  1813,  becomes  limited  in  proportion  to  the  effican  ^ 

that  he  was  reverting  to  the  principle  of  Mr.  Pitt's  the  addition. 

act  of  1799,  he  provided  tnat  £867,963  should        The  principle  of  the  mechanism  of  the  E^ 

be  added  to  the  smking  fund  for  the  one  per  cent,  funding  system,  continues  the  above  class  ot  v> 

on   the  capital  stock  created,  and  which  was  ters,  gives  to  it  that  certainty  and  equability . 

omitted  to  ne  provided  for  in  1802.  effect,  which  may  safely  be  made  the  la^  f 

We  cannot  here  follow  into  detail  the  far-  political  calculations,  by  which  the  plans  of  «:■* 

reaching  calculations,  either  of  the  advocates  or  lare  may  be  regulated  in  due  proportion  tc>  1 1 

opponents  of  our  funding  system.  By  the  former  known  pecuniary  resources, 
it  tias  been  perhaps  extravagantly  eulogised ;        ()n   tne  undiminishing  permanence  of  ^»^ 

while  it  has  been  rashly,  because  totally,  con-  resources,  the  means  almost  entirely  depemi  ^' 

demned  by  the  latter.     Its  advantages  have  been  protracting  hostilities  till  they  may  be  adns^ 

to  render  possible  the  struggle  of  some  parts  and  geously  terminated.    Doubtless  where  theroL:: 

periods  of  the  late  contests  for  our  political  exis-  power  is  sufficiently  dreaded,  various  ways  i>ij 

tence ;  and  to  prevent  those  sudden  drafts  on  be  adopted  for  extorting  an  adequate  supper  t 

private  incomes,  for  the  public  use,  which  must  money,  and  a  country  previously  rich  and  prrr 

in  numerous  cases  have  been  overwhelming,  if  perous  may  be  long  ana  greatly  declining  b^ 

the  expenditure  of  the  year  had  been  provided  its  government,  if  despotic,  may  be  much  r- 

within  the  year.     By  this   system,  instead   of  feebled  by  poverty.    But  the  grand  question  >■•< 

calling  on  the  people  to  pay  at  once  the  whole  by  what  pecuniary  system  this  may  be  done  tcu"^ 

additional  expense  of  the  war,  the  government  out  impoverishing  the  people— without  tabu 

obtained  the  money  wanted  by  selling  annuities,  more  for  the  public  use  than  a  portion  of  a&  la- 

either  temporary  or  perpetual,   to  those  who  creasing  addition  to  the  national  capital  ?   1^ 

w-tuld  give  most  for  them;  and  contracted  for  answer  is  found  in  the  principle  of  the  fwah^ 

the  whole  community  a  moral  and  political  obli-  system  ^f  Britain. 

gabion  to  provide  the  means  of  regularly  and        Some  amount  of  national  funded  debt  is  at- 
punctually  paying  the  annuities  which  it  sold.  taAnly  cowtenient  in  many  respects ;  thepnncta- 
The  transaction,  say  its  advocates,  more  nearly  ality  with  which,  in  this  country^  the  interest  s 
resembles  that  of  raising  money  by  sale  of  annu-  paid ;  the  facility  with  which   money  mar  be 
ities  and  rent  charges  in  private  life,  than  the  made  productive,  for  any  short  period,  by  incest- 
contracting  of  demandable  debts ;  differing  in  ing  it  m  public  securities,  aud  with  which  it  RiV 
nothing  from  the  former  as  to  temporary  annui-  be  received  back  again  at  the  moment  «btc 
tics,  and,  with  respect  to  th^  perpetual  annuities,  wanted,  by  the  transfer  of  those  securities :  tbf«« 
only  differing  from  an  absolute  sale  of  rent  and  various  other  circumstances  concur  to  is^^ 
charges,  by  retaining  a  right  to  re-purchase  them  a  national  debt,  such  as  ours  is,  a  material  adnr- 
at  a  stipulated  price,  which  price  differs  from  that  tage  to  many  persons  of  moderate  incomes,  ^^ 
obtained  by  their  sale,  according  to  the  con-  canno*  afford  to  wait  for  an  uncertain  recpifit,ar'j 
ditions  made  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  to  many,  whose  commercial  or  other  acure  cr- 
It  is  nden  objected  to  this  system,  that  by  ployments  of  their  capital  are  materially  irrtfil'' 
raising  money  in  this  manner,  instead  of  provi-  But  all  tlicse  advantages  in  their   fullest  extr: 
ding  it  by  adequate  contemporary  taxes,  so  far  as  might  probably  be  obtained  by  a  national  d^ 
we  exonerate  ourselves,  we  burden  posterity.  of  very  far  less  magnitude  than  that  to  wi»i* 
In  a  national  view,  and  as  concerns  the  niture  ours  has  been  swelled ;    and  which  cannot  he 
resources  of   the  government,  many   inconve-  contemplated  without  awful  apprehensioos  oftbr 
niences  may  obviously  arise  from  too  great  an  consequences  which  may  ultimately  fbllovi  vn 
extension  of  this  system,  but  we  apprehend  that  less  some  effectual  means  can  be  proriiieti)^ 
tie  popular  objection  to  it  which  we  have  jusf  retard  its  increase  during  war,  and  accelemic  t^ 
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diminution  during  peace;  the  means  undoubt-  this  extent,  therefore,  the  profit  of  money  em- 
^dly  exists  of  doing  both,  and  the  necessity  of  ployed  in  purchasing  productive  capital  is  likely 
<s  inploying  them  is  generally  felt ;  but  the  manner  to  be  diminished.  The  money  value  of  the  whole 
sa^nd  extent  in  which  they  may  be  most  conveni-  national  capiul  is  mide  up  of  the  united  prices 
«ntly  adopted  so  as  to  avoid  sudden  changes  in  of  the  intrinsic  capital,  ana  of  the  national  debts 
Xhe  state  of  political  and  private  economy,  is  a  with  which  it  is  chart^ed.  If,  therefore,  the  prices 
problem  of  much  more  difficult  solution  than  of  the  intrinsic  capital,  as  of  lands,  merchandise, 
inay  generally  be  imagined,  and  is,  indeed,  a  &c.    &cc.,    remain    undiminished,   more  money 
practical  question,  materially  depending  on  cir-  must  be  employed  to  purchase  its  whole  clear 
<:umstances  as  they  arise.    An  important  effect  revenue ;    including  in  that  revenue   the   part 
of  our  funding  system  has  been  to  create  appa*  which  is  paid  to  the  national  creditors, 
rently  anew  capital  of  great  magnitude.  'Personal  taxes  also,  as  well  as  other  direct 
'  Nominally,  without  doubt,  a  new  capital  is  taxes,  by  producing  a  diminution  of  the  private 
created,  but  really  it  is  a  portion  of  the  value  of  income,  which  might  otherwise  be  expended, 
t,he   intrinsic  capital  of  the  nation,  transferred  have  obviously  a   tendency  to   increase  ratlier 
from  those  who  hold  that  capital  with  entire  than  to  diminish  the  Value  of  money,  by  dimi- 
power  to  manage  it,  to  a  new  class  of  proprietors,  nishing  the  means  of  purchasing  at  former  prices, 
vrho  receive  a  portion  of  its  profits  through  the  and  therefore  either  reducing  the  consumption  or 
agencyofgovernment,and  to  whom  their  respective  the  money  value:  which  have  ultimately  equiva- 
portions  of  these  profits  are  guaranteed  by  the  nati-  lent  efiecU*,  though  liable  to  be  controuled  and 
onal  faith.  Theeffect  of  this  system  mustalways  be  counteracted  by  the  mode  in  which  the  taxes  are 
to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  intrinsic  private  re-  expended.     Indirect  taxes  on  consumption  are 
Tenue  of  the  nation  to  a  new,  and  as  to  this  re-  generally  supposed  to  have  an  important  effect 
venue,  unemployed  and  unproductive  class;  and  if  in  increasing  the  prices  of  things  so  taxed  much 
any  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  receive  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  their  actual  amount; 
it  were,  in  all  other  respects,  unemployed  and  in  this  manner  diminishing  the  value  of  money, 
unproductive,  and  were  tempted  to  fold  their  and,  by  a  general  effect  on  all  profits  of  capital 
hands  in  idleness  by  an  income  thus  obtained  actively  employed,  increasing  the  nominal  amount 
without  any  exertion,  the  moral  and   political  of  the  private  incomes  out  of  which  the  public 
mischief  would  be  of  considerable  magnitude,  revenue  is  paid.    Without  doubt  all  taxes  on 
Practically  the  evil  is  not  seen,  and  perhaps  does  merchandise  of  any  kind  will  cause  an  effort  on 
not  exist  beyond  an  extent  which  is  outweighed  the  part  of  those  who  sell  it  to  indemnify  them-, 
by  the  advantages  which  this  system  affords  to  selves,  and  in  many  cases  may  g^ve  them  an  op- 
very  many,  who  from  sex,  or  the  infirmities  of  portunity  of  making  an  additional  profit ;  but 
either  extreme  of  life,  are  incapable  of  making  we  apprehend  that  this  must  altogether  depend 
a  due  profit  of  their  property  by  personal  ex-  on  the  general  state  of  the  country  where  they  are 
ertions.  levied.    The  burden  of  all  indirect  taxes  will  Mi 
*  But  another  effect  of  this  system  is  to  increase  either  on  the  mercliant  and  tradesman,  or  on  the 
the  nominal  capital  of  the  nation,  as  valued  in  consumer,  precisely  according  to  the  increasing  or 
money,  though  probably  by  no  means  to  the  ex-  diminishing  means  of  the  latter  to  make  his  usual 
tent  which  some  have  imagined.    Direct  taxes  on  purchases.     If  his  means  diminish,  he  must  buy 
the  private  revenue,  derived  from  property,  if  less  or  give  a  lower  price ;  and  in  either  case  the 
applied  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  funded  national  effect  of  taxes  on  his  commodities  will  be  to  di- 
debt,  can  have  no  effect  in  increasing  the  nominal  minish  the  profits  of  the  trader :  and  the  value  of 
amount  of  the  national  capital.    In  estimating  money,  as  a  medium  of  commerce,  will  be  in- 
the  value  of  any  estate,  such  a  rent-charge  to  the  creased  in  equal  proportion.     We  have  no  doubt 
nation  would  be  deducted  like  any  rent-charge  that,  in  an  ultimate  analysis,  it  will  be  found  that 
paid  to  an  individual,  and  the  remaining  capital  a  national  debt,  and  the  taxes  which  must  be 
would  be  less  in  due  proportion  to  the  capital  levied  to  pay  its  interest,  are  rather  instrumental 
virtually  tr&nsferred  ratner  than  created.     But  so  than  primary  causes  of  changes  in  the  value  of 
far  as  Uie  revenue  paid  to  the  national  creditors  money,  and  in  the  proportion  of  private  incomes 
is  obtained  by  direct  taxes,  personally  charged,  to  the  demands  on  them  for  national  purposes.' 
there  probably  results  from  the  funding  system  a        Such  are  some  of  the  fairest  observations  we 
double  representation  in  money  value  of  intrinsic  have  seen  on  the  part  of  the  friends  to  this  sys- 
capital ;  for  the  money  value  of  that  capital  suf-  tem.    We  refer  the  reader  to  p.  300  and  301  of 
fers  no  alteration,  but  only  a  portion  is  substract-  our  article  England  for  other  considerations  of  a 
ed  from  its  profits,  while  the  right  of  receiving  similar  tendency. 

that  portion  of  the  profits  becomes  the  foundation  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
of  a  new  species  of  capital,  estimated  in  due  Ricardo  contend  that  'The  excess  of  revenue 
proportion  to  the  contemporary  value  of  any  above  expenditure  is  the  only  real  sinking  fund 
other  secure  and  permanent  source  of  clear  in-  by  which  public  debt  can  be  discharged.  The 
come.  If,  therefore,  the  question  is  properly  increase  of  the  revenue  and  the  diminution  of  ex- 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  the  greater  pense  are  the  only  means  by  which  this  sinking- 
part  of  the  public  revenue  of  Uiis  country  is  fund  can  be  enlarged,  and  its  operation  rendered 
raised  by  personal  or  by  indirect  taxes,  for  that  more  effectual :  and  every  scheme  for  discharging 
reason  the  greater  part  of  the  national  debt,  both  the  public  debt  by  sinking  funds  operating  by 
funded  and  unfunded,  is^an  additional  represen-  compound  interest,  or  in  any  other  manner,  nu- 
tation in  money  value  of  the  intrinsic  capital,  by  less  so  far  as  they  are  founded  upon  this  princi* 
the  profits  of  which  its  interest  is  paid ;  and  to  pie,  are  illusory.     P.  10. 
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'  Suppoie/  nys  the  latter  able  writer, '  a  coun- 
try at  peace,  and  its  expenditure,  including  the 
interest  of  its  debt,  to  oe  £40,000,000,  its  re- 
venue to  be  £41,000,000,  it  would  possess 
£1,000,000  of  sinking  fund.  This  million 
would  accumulate  at  compound  interest;  for 
stock  would  be  purchased  with  it  in  the  market, 
and  placed  in  the  names  of  the  commissioners 
for  paying  off  the  debt  These  commissioners 
would  be  entitled  to  the  dividends  before  re- 
ceived by  private  stockhoUlers,  which  would  be 
added  to  the  capital  of  the  sinking  fund.  The 
fund  thus  increased  would  make  additional  pur- 
chases the  following  year;  and  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  larger  amount  of  dividends;  and  thus 
would  go  on  accumulating;  till  in  time  the  whole 
debt  would  be  discharged.  Suppose  such  a 
country  to  increase  its  expenditure  £1,000,000, 
without  adding  to  its  taxes,  and  to  keep  up  the 
machinery  of  the  sinking  fund;  it  is  evident, 
that  it  would  make  no  progress  in  the  reduction 
of  its  debt,  for,  though  it  would  accumulate  a 
fund  in  the  same  manner  as  before  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners,  it  would,  by  means^  of 
adding  to  its  funded  or  unfunded  debt,  and  by 
constantly  borrowing,  in  the  same  way,  the  sum 
necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  loans,  ac- 
cumulate its  million  of  debt  annually,  at  com- 
pound interest,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  accu- 
mulated its  million  annually  of  sinking  fund. 

*  But  suppose  that  it  continued  its  operations 
of  investing  the  sinking  fund  in  the  purchase  of 
stock,  and  made  a  loan  for  the  million  which  it 
was  deficient  in  its  expenditure,  and  that,  in 
order  to  defray  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of 
such  loan,  it  imposed  new  taxes  on  the  people 
to  the  amount  of  £60,000,  the  real  and  efficient 
sinking  fund  would,  in  that  case,  be  £60,pOO 
per  annum,  and  no  more,  for  there  would  be 
£1,060,000,  and  no  more  to  invest  in  the  pur- 
chase of  stock,  while  £1,000,000  was  raisea  by 
the  sale  of  stock,  or,  in  other  words,  the  revenue 
would  exceed  the  expenditure  by  £60,000. 

'  Suppose  a  war  to  take  place,  and  the  expen- 
diture to  be  increased  to  Jt60,000,000,  while  its 
revenue  continued  as  before  £41,000,000,  still 
keeping  on  the  operation  of  the  commissioners, 
with  respect  to  the  investment  of  £1,000,000. 
If  it  were  to  raise  war-taxes  for  the  payment  of 
the  £20,000,000  additional  expense,  the  million 
ox  sinking  Aind  would  operate  to  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  at  compound  interest  as  it 
did  before.  If  it  raised  £20,000,000  by  loan  in 
the  stocks  or  in  exchequer  bills,  and  did  not 
provide  for  the  interest  by  new  taxes,  but  ob- 
tained it  by  an  addition  to  the  loan  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  it  would  be  accumulating  a  debt  of 
£20,000,000  at  compound  interest,  and  while 
the  war  lasted,  and  the  same  expenditure  con- 


tinued,  it  would  not  only  be  accaimilatiiig  a6cU 
of  £20,000,000  at  compound  interest^  but  a  ddi 
of  £20,000,000  per  annum,  and,  cooseqaatlT, 
the  real  increase  of  its  debt,  after  aUowiDg  for 
the  operation  of  the  million  of  sinkiog  feodf 
woula  be  at  the  rate  of  £19,000,000  per  sobex 
at  compound  interest.  But  if  it  pronded  bi 
new  taxes  5  per  cent,  interest  for  thb  aDn^ 
loan  of  £20,000,000,  it  would,  on  one  hand, 
simply  increase  the  debt  £20,000,000  per  aft. 
num ;,  on  the  other,  it  would  diminish  it  hj 
£1,000,000  per  annum,  with  its  cximpoond  ia- 
terest.  If  we  suppose  that,  in  addition  to  tke  5 
per  cent  interest,  it  raised  also  hj  annual  taxes 
£200,000  per  annum,  as  a  sinking  foDd,fer  ad 
loan  of  £20,000,000,  it  would,  the  fint  yesr  ol 
the  war,  add  £200,000  to  the  sinking  fund ;  lk 
second  year  £400,000 ;  the  third  year  £600,000, 
and  so  on,  £200,000  for  every  loan  of  £20,000^ 
Bvery  year  it  would  add,  by  means  of  the  ad- 
ditional taxes,  to  its  annual  revenue,  without  ia- 
creasing  its  expenditure.  Every  year  too  thai 
part  of  this  revenue  which  was  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  debt  would  increase  b? 
the  amount  of  the  dividends  on  the  stod^  par- 
chased,  and  thus  would  its  revenue  still  brthe 
increase,  till  at  last  the  revenue  would  overtake 
the  expenditure,  and  then  once  again  it  would 
have  an  efficient  sinking  fund  for  the  reducUoa 
of  debt. 

*  It  is  evident,  that  the  result  of  diese  opcn- 
tions  would  be  the  same,  the  rate  of  interest  bdsf 
supposed  to  be  always  at  5  per  cent  or  aoj 
other  rate,  if  during  die  excess  of  expenditut 
above  revenue,  the  operation  of  the  comini»* 
sioners  in  the  purchase  of  stock  were  to  cease. 
The  real  increase  of  the  national  debt  most  de- 
pend upon  the  excess  of  expenditure  above  re- 
venue, and  that  would  be  no  ways  altered  hj  i 
different  arrangement.  Suppose  that,  instead  cf 
raising  £20,000,000  the  first  year,  and  paying  oi 
£1,000,000,  only  £19,000,000  had  been  raised 
by  loan,  and  the  same  taxes  had  been  raised, 
namely,  £1,200,000.  As  5  per  cent,  would  be 
paid  on  £19,000,000  only,  instead  of  <n 
£20,000,000,  or  £950,000  for  interest  instead  of 
£1,000,000,  there  would  remain,  in  addition  to 
the  original  million,  £260,000  towards  the  kaa 
of  the  following  year,  consequently,  the  loss  cf 
the  second  year  would  be  only  for  £18,75O,000t 
— ^but  as  £1,200,000  would  be  again  raised  by 
additional  taxes,  or  £2,400,000  in  the  whole  tbe 
second  year,  besides  the  original  nillioD,  there 
would  be  a  surplus,  after  paying  the  interest  of 
both  loans,  of  £1,512,500,  and  therefore  the  loaa 
of  the  third  year  would  be  for  £18,467^ 
The  progress  during  five  years  is  shown  io  Ibe 
following  table : — 


Loan  each 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Surplus. 

year. 

Loang. 

Interest. 

Taxes. 

Years. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

First  .     . 

19,000,000 

19,000,000 

950,000 

2,200,000 

1,250,000 

Second   . 

18,750,000 

37,750,000 

1,887,500 

3,400,000 

1,512,500 

Third      . 

18,487,500 

56,237>500 

2,81 1,875 

4,600,000 

1,788,125 

Fourth    . 

18,211,875 

74,449,375 

3,722,469 

5,800,000 

2,077,531    1 

FiftR  .    . 

17,922,469 

92,371,844 

4,618,592 

7,000  000 

2,381,408 
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If,  instead  cf  thus  diminishing  the  loan  each  £200,000  per  ammm,  in  addition  to  t>ie  million 
irear,  the  same  amount  of  taxes  precisely  had  for  interest,  were  provided,  it  would  accumulate 
been  raised,  and  the  sinking  fund  nad  been  ap-  to  £S0,000,000  in  forty-five  years;  and,  by  con- 
plied  in  the  usual  manner,  the  amount  of  debt  senting  to  raise  £1,200,000  per  annum  by  taxes, 
would  have  been  exactly  the  same  at  anv  one  of  for  every  loan  ef  £20,000,000,  each  loan  would 
ihese   periods.     These  considerations  led  Dr,  be  paid  off  in  forty-five  years  from  the  time  of 
Hamilton  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  first  mode  its  creation ;  and  in  forty-five  years  from  the 
of  raising  the  supplies  during  war,  viz.  by  di-  termination  of  the  war,  u  no  new  debt  were 
xninishing  the  amount  of  the  annual  loans,  and  created,  the  whole  would  be  redeemed,  and  the 
stopping  the  purchases  of  the  commissioners  in  whole  of  the  taxes  would  be  repealed.    Of  these 
the  market,  would  be  more  economical,  and  that  three  modes^  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
it  oaght  therefore  to  be  adopted.    In  the  first  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  first.    The 
place,  all  the  expenses  of  agency  would  be  burUiens  of  the  war  are  uiKloubtedly  great  during 
saved.     In  the  second,  the  premium  usually  ob-  its  continuance,  but  at  its  termination  they  cease 
tained  by  the  contractor  for  the  loan,  would  be  altogether.     When  the  preuwre  of  the  toar  it  felt 
saved,  on  that  part  of  it  which  is  repurchased  by  at  once,  without  mitigation^  we  thaU  he  leu  dis- 
the  commissioners  in  the  open  market.    It  is  posed  wantonly  to  engage  in  an  expensive  contett^ 
true  that  the  stocks  may  fidl  as  well  as  rise  be-  and  if  engaged  in  it,  we  shall  be  sooner  disposed 
tween  the  time  of  contracting  for  the  loan,  and  to  get  out  of  it,  unless  it  be  a  contest  for  some 
the  time  of  the  purchases  made  by  the  commis-  great  national  interest.    In  point  of  economy, 
sioners ;  and,  therefore,  in  some  cases,  the  public  there  is  no  real  difference  in  either  of   the 
may  gain  by  the  present  arrangement ;  but  as  modes.' 

these  chances  are  equal,  and  a  certain  advantage        The  objections  to  this  mode  of  Mr.  Ricardo's 
is  given  to  the  loan  contractor  to  induce  him  to  are*  however,  as  we  have  indeed  already  inti- 
advance  his  money,  independently  of  all  con-  mated,  serious :  suppose  the  extraordinary  sup- 
tingency  of  fiiture  price,  the  public  now  give  plies  to  be  raised  by  extraordinary  taxes  within 
this  advantage  on  the  larger  sum  instead  of  on  the  year,  pressed  upon  merchants,  manufacturers, 
the  smaller.    On  an  average  of  years  this  can-  and  landholders,  in  short  on  all  classes  whose 
not  f^l  to  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  capital  is  invited  in  property  not  immediately 
'  But  both  these  objectioDS  would  be  obviated,'  accessible  or  convertible  into   money,  so  that 
says  Mr.  Ricardo, '  if  Uie  clause  in  the  original  they  could  not  meet  these  large  demands.    It 
sinking  fiind  bill,  authorising  the  commissioners  has  been  answered  that  all  these  descriptions  of 
to  subscribe  to  any  loan  for  the  public  service,  people  may  obtain   the  same  accommodation 
to  the  amount  of  the  annual  fund  which  they  which  they  enjoy  under  the  present  system,  by 
have  to  invest,  were  uniformly  complied  with,  going  into  the  money  market  and  borrowing  for 
This  is  the  mode  which  has,  for  several  years,  themselves.    But  here  a  difficulty  occurs,  in  the 
bcenstrongly  urged  on  ministers  by  Mr.  Grenfell,  necessi^  of  finding  security  for  private  loans 
-and  is  fiur  preferable  to  that  which  Dr.  Hamilton  which  does  not  occur  in  the  funding  system.  This 
recommends.'  the  trader  has  not  to  offer,  unless  either  the  whole 
This  great,  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  most  of  his  capital  is  not  invested  in  his  business^  in 
imparti^  of  modem  political  economic,  finally  which  case  he  is,  as  to  the  part  not  invested,  a 
observes,  '  Suppose  a  country  to  be  free  from  capitalist,  not  concerned  in  trade ;  or,  unless  his 
debt,  and  a  war  to  take  place,  which  should  in-  trading  capital  is  fixed,  that  is  to  say,  invested 
volve  it  in  an  annual  aaditional  expenditure  of  in  buildings  and  machinery  which  may  be  mort- 
£20,000,000,  there  are  three  modes  by  which  gaged,  in  which  case  he  is  pro  tanto  in  the  same 
this  expenditure  may  be  provided ;  first,  taxes  situation  as  a  landovmer.    But  if  his  capital  be 
may  be  raised  to  the  amount  of  £20,000,000  wholly  circulating,  that  is,  constantly  passing 
per  annum,  from  which  the  country  would  be  from  him  in  the  shape  of  wages,  price  of  raw 
totally  freed  on  the  return  of  peace ;  or,  secondly,  material,  or  purchase  of  goods,  and  returning  to 
the  money  might  be  annually  borrowed  and  him  by  the  produce  of  his  sales,  he  can  give  no 
funded ;  in  which  case,  if  the  interest  agreed  security,  and  must  withdraw  horn  his  trade  the 
upon  was  5  per  cent,  a  perpetual  charge  of  portion  of  capital  required  of  him,  contract  his 
£1,000,000  per  annum  taxes  would  be  incurred  dealings,  and  probably  ruin  his  prospects.    The 
for  the  first  year's  expense,  from  which  there  Hsict  is,  that,  when  the  government  goes  into  the 
would  be  no  relief  during  peace,  or  in  any  future  market,  it  is  able  to  lx)rrow  on  the  credit  of  all 
war;  of  an  additional  million  for  the  second  the  capitals  of  the  country  as  one  great  capital, 
year's  expense,  and  so  on  for  every  year  that  the  managed  indeed  by  different  individuals,  some 
war  might  last.    At  Ihe  end  of  twenty  years,  if  of  whom  will  fail,  but  others  will  succeed,  and 
the  war  lasted  so  long,  the  country  would  be  per-  by  their  success  will  keep  the  national  capital 
petually  encumbered  with  taxes  of  £20,000,000  entire ;  and  therefore,  as  it  makes  no  difference 
per  annum,  and  would  have  to  repeat  the  same  to  the  creditor  of  the  public  whether  A  is  ru- 
course  on  the  recurrence  of  any  new  war.    The  ined  and  B  enriched,  or  B  ruined  and  A  en- 
third  mode  of  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the  riched,  both  A  and  B  are  left  to  possess  and 
war  would  be  to  borrow  annually  the  £20,000,000  manage  their  respective  capitals  in  their  own 
required  as  before,  but  to  provide,  by  taxes,  a  way.  But  to  the  private  creditor  of  A  it  is  every 
fund,  in  addition  to  the  interest,  which,  accumu-  thing   that  A,   and  A  alone  and  individually 
luting  at  compound  interest,  should  finally  be  should  retain  his  property  entire,  and  therefore 
equal  to  the  debt.     In  the  case  supposed,  if  the  private  creditor  will  require  to  have  such  a 
ni9ney  was  raised  at  5  per  cent.,  ana  a  sum  of  hold  upon  HasX  property  as  to  make  it  iropos- 
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tible  for  A  to  dissipate  it,  and  if  it  is  so  se-  as  those  fluctuations  are  unoertain  in  tbeirubLi^ 

cured,  A  cdiiuot  embark   it  in  trading  specu-  and  as  likely  to  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  b«kr- 

lationa  so  as  to  hazard  its  loss.  as  to  his  detriment,   it  amounts  to  ncaii;  die 

It  is  not  only  the  trader  who  would  often  find  same  things,  so  far  as  be  is  coocerned,  asif  is 

it  diflScult  to  offer  such  security  for  the  sum  de-  value  of  these  securities  were  fixed  to  the  e>js 

manded  of  him  by  the  state  as  would  be  accepted  perfect  uniformity.    This,  indeed,  u  impoiaU 

in  the  money  market.    How  many  landholders  not  from  any  peculiarity  in  the  nature  cf  9- 

are  there  of  large  and  clear  incomes,  the  titles  vemment  secunties,  but  because  no  conuDoib^ 

of  whose  estates  will  hardly  bear  the  minute  in-  is  free  from  fluctuation  in  value ;  and  mw 

spection  to  which  they  must  submit  them  if  they  lent  to  be  repaid  in  numero  as  little  as  tcyodicr, 

attempt  to  borrow  money  upon  mortgage  I  At  for  the  borrower  may  force  the  lender  to  rec«T? 

what  a  disadvantage  most  tne  owners  of  life-  it  again  at  a  very  disadvantageous  time ;  asi,  if 

estates  borrow  the  sums  assessed  upon  them !  he .  be  restricted  from  so  doing,  that  agrees^ 

and  yet  even  these  would  be  better  off  than  some  must  be  paid  for  by  an  equivalent,  as  vns  bdQ:* 

otlier  classes  of  borrowers.    For  instance,  the  observed  in  the  corresponding  case. 
interest,  which  a  fellow  of  a  college  has  in  his        '  Supposing,  however,'  says  a  writer  on  t^ 

fellowship, may  bv  possibility  endure  through  his  subject  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  'all  thedi 

life,  and  is  therefore  recognised  by  the  law  as  a  culties  attending  the  negociation  of  private  los& 

freehold ;  yet  it  is  determinable  by  marriage,  to  be  surmounted,  still  die  use  of  this  expedi^ 

which  the  law  will  permit  no  man  to  bind  him-  neutralises  the  first  of  the  two  advantages  pn>- 

self  not  to  contract,  and  by  the  commission  or  posed   by  the  advocates  of  the   new  plan  cc 

omission  of  various  other  acts,  against  which  no  finance.  For  if,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  indiridDi^ 

covenant  could  secure  the  lender,  and  upon  are  to  remain  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  dtm 

which  the  judgment  of  a  domestic  forum,  namely  contracted  Tor  the  purpose  of  paying  off  in  eicb 

that  of  a  visitor,  is  conclusive,  however  summary  year  their  shares  of  its  charge,  they  will  be  ^ 

or  informal.      Naval  and  military  officers  are  less  distressed  than  they  now  are  by  remaiao: 

similarly  situated ;  and  it  would  probably  not  be  liable  to  their  shares  of  the  public  debt 
easy  for  either  fellow  or  captain,  having  no  other        '  We  will  now  consider  whether,  by  the  » 

property  but  his  fellowship  or  commission,  to  of  the  same  expedient,  the  other  anticipated  ai- 

anticipate  his  revenue  by  raising  a  loan  upon  it,  vantage,  namely,  the  saving  the  expense  of  c&- 

even  if  the  law  had  not  prevented  officers  from  lecting    the    interest-taxes,   negociating  pobi^- 

borrowing  on  the  security  of  their  commissions,  loans,  and  managing  the  accounts  of  the  dek 

And  the  same  remarks  apply  to  all  those  nume-  wonld  be  more  effectually  realised     It  is  loast- 

rous  classes  of  persons,  some  high  and  some  rial  and  obvious  to  remark,  though  it  seems  to 

low,  whose  incomes  arise  from  the  enjoyment  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  projccton,  thai 

of  offices  of  which  they  are  liable  to  be  deprived  the  expense  of  collection  must  be  added  to  tbe 

at  the  will  of  their  employers,  for  their  own  mis-  weight  of  taxes  levied  for  the  purpose  of  raises 

conduct,  or  in  consequence  of  supervening  ina-  the  supply  within  the  year,  as  well  as  to  ihati 

bility  to  perform  the  duties,  arising  from  sick-  interest-taxes.    If  both  were  to  be  collec*.<?d2J 

ness,  accident,  &c.     But  the  government  can  the  same  rate  per  cent,  nothing  would  be  si^cJ 

borrow  upon  tbe  credit  of  all  these  incomes,  as  upon  this  head  by  the  remission  of  the  eitr^cr- 

if   they  were  permanent ;  for,  though  A  B  and  dinary  taxes  at  the  end  of  the  war.    The  i'' 

C  lose  their  situations,  others  must  succeed  to  principal  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  united 

them,  in  whose  hands  the  emoluments  will  be  kingdom,  the  customs  and  the  excise,  are  col- 

equally  accessible  to  the  government.    And,  in  lecled,  the  former  at  an  expense  of  about  l» 

like  manner,  wherever  a  fund  is  divided  between  the  latter  of  about  4|  per  cent.    The  net  receijt 

a  tenant  for  life  and  a  remainder-man,  either  of  of   the    customs,  after  deducting  repayments 

these  parties  must  borrow  to  a  disadvantage;  allowances, discounts, drawbacks, &c.,amoantft. 

the  first  on  account  of  the  insecurity,  the  second  in  the  year  ending  on  the  5th  of  January,  18^^ 

on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  his  interest;  but  to  £12,923,420  and  a  fraction  ;  the  cost  of  (.-^ 

the  government  can  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  lection  to  £1,547,486  and  a  fraction;  ^  ^-^ 

whole  fund,  which  it  can  reach  in  either  of  their  receipt  of  the  excise  amounted  to  £28,?76,3*i 

hands.     But  further,  where  the  borrower  is  an  and  afraction;  the  costof  collection  to  £l.360,J^^J 

individual,  he  must  submit  to  the  inconvenience  and  a  fraction.      The  total  net  receipt  then  ct 

of  being  liable  to  have  the  loan  called  in  at  the  these  two  taxes,  about  £42,000,000,  costs  nmi 

pleasure  of  the  lender ;  or,  if  he  stipulates  that  7  per  cent,  in  collecting.    We  will  assume  ttei 

It  shall  not  be  called  in  for  a  certain  time,  or  any  additional  taxes  to  be  imposed  for  the  ser- 

without  a  certain  notice,  or  the  like,  all  such  sti-  vice  of  a  war  would  be  collected  at  the  s^ 

pulations  are  valuable  considerations  in  addition  rate,  and  that  the  sum  required  to  berai**^^ 

to  the  loan,  and  must  of  course  be  paid  for  by  £1,000,000.    If  this  is  raised  by  loan  at  5  pcf 

an  equivalent  in  some  shape  or  other.     But  the  cent,  the  expense  of  collecting  the  interest-**^ 

fecility  with  which  crovernment  securities  are  ne-  £50,000,  at  7  per  cent.,  will  be  £3,500  a  r^ 

gociated  renders  all  arrangements  of  this  sort  and  an  annuity  to  that  amount  must  be  raisw 

unnecessary;  the  holder  can  at  all  times  get  their  by  the  people,  in  addition  to  the  interest-taxefi 

value  at  the  market  price,  and  as  that  price,  if  but  if  the  whole  million  is  to  be  raised  vitfew 

the  character  of  the  government  for  stability  and  the  year  by  war  taxes,  the  expense  of  coll?<^' 

punctuality  in  its  payments  be  good,  is  liable  these    taxes  will,  at  7  per  cent,  amoont^ 

ori/y  to  the  same  fluctuations  inversely  to  which  £70,000 ;  and  this  £70,000  must  also  be  m^ 

the  value  of  money  in  the  market  is  liable,  a»d  by  the  contributors  by  private  loan,  ^  ** 
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yearly  interest  of  it  at  5  per  cent.,  will  also  be  circumstance  does  not  at  all  affect  the  merits  of 
£3^00   a  year.    The  same  reasoning  applies,  the  two  systems  under  consideration,  inasmuch 
whate-v-er  rate  of  interest  money  may  be  supposed  as  this  heavier  charge  is  voluntarily  incurred  by 
to  bear  at  the  date  of  the  transaction,  or  at  what-  the  contributors    in  preference  to  the  lighter 
ever   rate  per  cent,  the  taxes  may  be  supposed  charge,  on  account  of  their  dislike  to  a  peculiar 
to  be  collected  ;  because  any  increase  or  dimi-  mode  of  taxation,  and  is  therefore  not  fairly  at- 
x&ution  of  either  of  these  rates  would  affect  both  tributable  to  the  Ending  system,  to  which  a  pro- 
sides  of  the  account  alike.    It  is  true,  indeed,  perty-tax  would  be  quite  as  applicable  as  to 
thaty  if  the  selection  of  the  objects  and  modes  that  of  raising  the  supplies  withm  the  year.     It 
of  taxation  were  guided  by  perfect  political  wis-  is  therefore  immaterial  to  the  present  question, 
dom,  there  ought  to  be  no  other  aifference  be-  whether  an  increased  expense  of  collection  does 
tween  the  cost  of  collecting  a  large  and  a  small  or  does  not  attend  an  increase  of  taxation ;  he- 
re venue,  than  that  trifling  one,  which  would  arise  cause,  in  the  latter  case,  the  gathering  either  of 
from  the  necessity  of  employing  in  the  former  the  supply  or  the  interest  taxes  will  cost  nothing 
case  agents  of  greater  responsibility,  and  conse-  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  collecting  the  ordi- 
quently  requiring  larger  pay,  than  such  as  would  nary  revenue ;  in  the  former  case,  the  collecting 
be   sufficient  in  the  latter.    For,  as  all  taxes  of  the  supply-taxes  for  one  year  will  be  as  bur- 
ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  bear  equally  upon  thensome  as  the  collecting  for  ever  of  those 
every  man's  property  in  proportion  to  its  value,  which  would  be  necessary  to  defray  the  interest 
nothing  more  ought  to  be  necessary,  when  the  of  a  loan  of  equal  amount.    The  funding  system 
public  service  requires  a  larger  amount  of  money  then  is  not  more  expensive,  as  far  as  relates  to 
to  be  raised,  than  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  the  collection  of  taxes,  than  that  which  is  op- 
existing  taxes,  without  creating  any  new  ones,  posed  to  it.'  This  writer  then  endeavours  to  show 
which  would  require  the  introduction  of  new  that  in  the  negociation  of  its  loans,  and  the  ma- 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  them,  nagement  of  the  accounts,  which  become  neces- 
6ut  this  contrivance  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  sary  in  consequence  of  them,  it  is  far  more 
problems  in  political  economy.    The  property-  economical.    But  we  cannot  farther  pursue  the 
tax  was  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  that  has  discussion.                               ' 
ever  been  made  to  the  solution  of  it;  and  ac-  FUN'DAMENT,  n.f.         "J     Old  Fr./amfe- 
cordingly   the   expense  of  collecting  that  tax  Fundahen'tal,  o^^'.&n.!.  >ffi«n/;   Lat. /un- 
was  incomparably  less  than  that  of  any  other  Fumdament^ally,  tf</i;.       y  damtntttm.     The 
that  ever  was  imposed  in  this  country,  being,  in  foundation  of  any  thing.  That  on  which  the  body, 
the  year  ending  on  the  5th  of  January^  1814,  building,  proposition,  argument,  or  procedure 
only  £306,158,  upon  a  receipt  of  £14,318,816.  rests.     Essential;  not  merely  accidental,  but  of 
Still  the  repugnance,  with  which  it  was  endured,  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  the  thing, 
showed  that  it  had  defects,  unaloned  for  in  the  yeve  me  d^en  of  thy  gold  to  make  our  cloistre  ; 
opmion  of  the  contnbutors,  even  by  the  high  q^^  h^ ;  '  for  mouy  a  miucle  and  mony  an  oiatre/ 
merits  which  it  possessed  as  a  measure  of  public  when  other  men  hen  ben  fal  wel  at  ese, 
economy.     If,  however,  it  should  be  maintained,  Hath  ben  oar  food  our  cloittre  for  to  reie ; 
and  we  acknowledge  ourselves  inclined  to  lean  And  yet  God  wot,  nnneth  the/toi^meni 
to  this  opinion,  that  the  public  dislike  to  this  Parfourmed  ii ;  ne  of  oar  pavement, 
tax  was  occasioned  more  by  the  great  weight,  N'U  not  a  tile,  yet  within  wonee  : 
which  it  added  to  the  already  enormous  pressure  ^y  God  we  owen  foorty  pnand  for  tton-Ji. 
of  the  public  burdens,  than  by  any  thing  pecu-  Chaucer.  The  Somfnumra  TaU. 
liarly  obnoxious  in  its  own  nature  ;  that  a  pro-  Yon  that  will  l»e  less  ft-arful  than  dtscieet, 
perty-lax  judiciously  imposed  might  be  ad  van-  Th»^  *7«  the  fwuLimental  part  of  etate, 
tageously  substituted  for  a^l  others,  or  nearly  all,  ^ore  than  you  doubt  the  charge  of  it^^ 
even  in  lime  of  peace,  and  that  by  increasing  it  ShaM$peare. 
upon  occasions  of  extraordinary  emergency,  any  ^«»^i^  *^'«  «*»  ^  •K'*®**  "?<>»•  ^^  «>•»»  »«>«*  /"«*- 
additional  sum  of  money,  which  the  public  ne-  *«»«J<«'  ;au.c  of  the  most  gricvou.  war  is  not  like  to 
cessities  required,  and   the  national  resources  be  taken  from  the  earth.                              RaU^k. 
could  furnish,  might  be  collected  with  a  very  ^^  propose  the  qufstion.  whether  those  who  hold 
small,  if  any,  additional  expense ;  then  we  would  ?»«  f^amentaU  «f  faith  may  deny  Christ  damnably 
observe  that,  as  by  reason  of  the  exclusive  em-  "^.  ^^  ^hem ^"'""'""'          conseqaenc^jhat 
ployment  of  this  tax,  the  collection  of  the  supply-  **"*„    ^       ^\  ^ 
taxes  would  cost  no  more,  or  but  little  more,  ^^ach  we  find  they  are.  ..  ean  controo! 

J     •       »u               au        *v»»\.r  *u^  ;»*^...w,«  *»«^.  The  seTvile  acuons  of  our  wavering  soul, 

dunnjr  the  war,  than  that  of  the  interest-taxes  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^./^^^  ^„ 

would  have  cost  under  the  fundmg  system ;  so  ^^^  .^  ^  j,uilt  on  life,  th^t /w»damenial  ill. 

neither  would  the  collection  of  the  interest-taxes  "^                  Prior, 

after  the  return  of  peace,  under  this  latter  system.  Religion  is  not  only  useful  to  civil  society,  but  /«ii- 

add  materially,  if  at  all,  to  the  cost  which  must  damentaUy  necessary  to  iu  very  birth  and  constitution, 

have  been  incurred  in  raising  the  ordinary  taxes  Bentl-y, 

of  the  peace  establishment.    If  it  should  be  said  yet  some  there  were  among  the  sounder  few, 

that  in  point  of  fact  the  people  of  this  country  of  those  who  less  presumed,  and  better  knew, 

did  submit  during  the  war  to  raise  large  supplies  Who  durst  assert  the  juster  ancient  cause, 

by  the  property-tax,  which  was  brought  into  the  And  here  restored  wit's /wMlciiiien/a/  laws.     Pop*, 

Exchequer  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  are  now  paying  The  unlimited  power  placed  fundamentally  in  the 

the  interest  of  the  public  debt  by  other  taxes  ga-  body  of  a  people,  the  legislators  endeavour  to  deposit 

thered  at  a  great  expense,  we  answer  that  this  Vn  such  hands  as  would  preserve  the  people.    Swift, 
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It  it  «  very  j«it  repnMch^  Uwt  dicra  •herald  be  to  from  the  Island  of  Zealand  by  the  GieitBA.  It 

BMKh  Tiolence  and  hstred  in  reUgiooa  matters  among  is  340  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  1376  Be* 

men  who  agiee  ia  all  fimdmmeniaU,  and  oolj  differ  ia  miles,  and  120,000  inhabitants.      On  the  ae^ 

■ome  ceromonief*  or  »»•  .peealatiTO  potnu.       Id.  ^ast  is  the  gulf  of  Oden«e^  the  only  eoaidi. 

phrpE;:S.^;iS-rl^rt^  jableindentaUonoftheisWd,w^ 

r?                      n                    •     .u  .     u- u  bills,  lakes,  and  nvers.    Here  also  are  foicsti of 

FuMDAMEHTAL  Bass,  in  music,  that  which  oak  and  birch.      Funen  U  fertile  in  rTC,lHAf, 

serves  for  a  foundation  to  the  hannony.    This  ^^  peas,  and  maize  for  exportation ;  and  hi 

part  IS  according  to  Rousseau,  and  all  authors  besides,  extensive  orchards^md  hop  gioii»k 

who  have  proceeded  upon  M.  Rameau  s  experi-  Fattening  catUe  for  export,  and  raising  b^  ibna 

ment,  m  its  primary  idea,  that  bass  whicli  is  also  considerable  bcandhes  of  its  ni3  ecoDoaw 

formed  by  the  fundamental  not^  of  every  per-  The  chief  places  are,  1.  Odenzee,  at  the  haid 

feet  chord  that  consUtutes  the  harmony  of  the  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  with  6000  inhak- 

piece;  so  that  under  each  chord  it  causes  to  be  tants.  and  some  manufoctures  of  wooUens,  id 

»»eard,  or  understood,  the  fundamental  sound  of  .kins  for  gloves ;  the  water  of  the  rivulrt  irfuei 

ih-it  particular  chord;  that  is,  the  sound  fpm  ^^  though  it  being  particularly  proper  forties 

whence  it  is  denved  by  the  rules  of  harmony  i^^  purpose.     From  twenty  to  Sii^  taiin: 

From  whence  we  nwy  see  that  the  fundamental  teasels  l^long  to  it,  and  200  enter  and  dear «: 

bass  can  have  no  other  contexture  than  that  of  a  annually.    2.  Nyborg,  a  fortified  town ;  of  l^v 

r^lar  and  fundament^   succession,  without  inhabitants,  on  the  Great  Belt,  whei«  a  dotri* 

which  the  procedure  of  the  upner  parts  would  paid  by  all  merchant  ships  passing  through/  h 

be  illegitimate.    To  undewland  this  well,  it  is  {,  also  the  usual  cit»sing  place  to  CoisoeT,:^ 

necessary  to  be  known,  Aal,  accordmg  to  the  Zealand,  and  has  a  good  port,  and  forty  lo  ^ 

system  of  Rameau,  which  Rousseau  has  followed  single-masted  yesseU  belong  to  it    3.  Sfeai 

m  his  dictionary,  every  chord,  though  composed  borg,  on  the  south  end  of  the  island,  and  4.  Fs- 

of  Mveral  sounds,  can  only  have  one  which  is  boi^  on  the  south-west,  having  each  2000  cr 

ito  fandamcntal,  VU5.  that  which  produces  this  3000  inhabitants.    5.  MiddclfiSt,  on  the  ntr- 

chord,  and  which  is  its  bass  according  to  the  ^west  part  of  the  litUe  Belt,  the  usual  croas: 

direct  and  natural  order.    See  Music.  place  to  Snoghoe,  in  Jutland ;  it  is  a  smaU  tow, 

A  Fundamental  Chord  IS  tlwt  whose  bass  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  boatmen,  t 

IS  fundamental,  and  in  which  the  sounds  are  Bogeniee  on  the  north,  and  7.  Lessens  00  tir 

ranrod  m  the  same  order  as  when  they  are  gene-  ^est,  both  of  litUe  consequence, 

rated,  according  to  the  expenmeiit  so  often  re-  FU'NERAL,n.».&««.  I     Fr./uneraWa;  U 

peated  by  M.  dAlember^  in  his  Preliminary  Fune'real,  aA*.            SfimUilfuHcrta,  Frtm 

Discourse  and  Elements  of  Music.    See  Music,  is  derived  from  /iintf,  a  cord,  because  lighw 

But,  as  this  order  removes  the  parts  to  an  extreme  cord^,  or  torchw,  were  carried  before  bodn- 

distance  one  from  the  other,  they  must  be  ap-  ^j^ich  were  interred  by  night.    The  term  (umbi 

proximated  by  combinations  or  mversions ;  but  therefore  denotes  the  ordinary  solemnity  whici 

If  the  bass  remains  the  same,  the  chord  does  not  attends  the  consignment  of  a  body  to  the  gnre; 

for  this  reason  cease  to  bear  the  name  of  funda-  the  payment  of  the  last  honors  to  the  dead.  Fu- 

mental.     Such  an  example  w  this  chord,  ut  mi  nereal  is  used  poetically  to  describe  what  is  dark, 

sol,  included  in  the  interval  of  a  fifth :  whereas,  black  or  disinal. 

in  the  order  of  its  generation,  iit  sol  mi,  it  /  .   *.     J           t.i  «     1. 

includes  a  tenth,  and  even  a  seventeenth ;  since  with  fii^'htnd  tT^IJal^i  time  So  m 

the  fiindamental  ut  U  not  the  fifth  of  sol,  but  the  ^o  donXoffic"c  if  yWr»i  .erri". 

octave  of  that  fifth.  Chameer,  The  KMUm  We. 

A  Fundamental  Sound  is  that  which  forms  The  lady,  when  she  saw  her  champion  Ml, 

the  lowest  note  of  the  chord,  and  from  whence  Like  the  old  mines  of  a  broken  tovre, 

are  deduced  the  harmonial  relations  of  the  rest;  Staid  not  to  waile  his  woeMl  Jni»gnl ; 

or  which  serves  for  a  key  to  the  tone.     See  Bat  from  him  fled  away  with  all  hitr  powre. 

Tonic  Spetuer.  Fagrie  Qumi^- 

FUNDY,  a  bay  of  North  America,  between  Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest. 

New  England  and  Nova  Scotia,  remarkable  for  -  Co»«  '  «<>  'P**^  »n  Caesar's /tMeroL     SkakKfiem. 

its  tides,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  All  things  that  wo  ordained  festival, 

feet,  and  flow  so  rapidly  as  to  overtake  animals  Turned  from  their  office  to  black /mgral.     ^^ 

which  feed  upon  the  shore.     Its  extent  nortil-  Our  instruments  to  melancholy  bclU, 

ward,  or  ratiier  to  tiie  north-east,  is  about  200  O"  wedding  chear  to  a  sad  JwienU  fcasc    «• 

miles.     From  its  mouth  up  to  Passamaquoddy  May  he  find  hMfimend 

Bay,  on  its  nortii-west  side,  situated  between  the  V  **»•'  •*«»*•'  ^^«»  ^^  ^^^^  *^«  ^»y  '^n^m. 

Srovince  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  district  of  ^.    .     .          .      .        ,^ .  »  .^      Da^^ 

laine,  are  a  number  of  bays  and  islands  on  both  ^""^  ^13 }^^^  ^T  -^'i  ^l^H"  '"^' 

sides,  and  tiius  fiir   it    contracts    its  breadth  S^  '^^^'^f^K     lV'''fK^^^^^ 

J     11        T^  •    A     1      1                          £.       oa  While  round  the  rattling  thunder  bnriea, 

gradually.    It  is  twelve  leagues  across  from  St.  ^,  ^^  the/«*rai  of  die  world. 

John  s,  m  New  Brunswick,  to  the  gut  of  Anna-  ManA*  JAe  VnfartmMiH  U^' 

polls,  in  Nova  Scotia.    The  fishery  is  here  very  ^^^  hand  o'er  towns  the/Mwroi  torch  disp-iajt, 

abundant  and  profitable.  j^nd  forms  a  thousand  ills  ten  thousand  ways. 

FUNEN,  FxoNiA,  or  Ften,  a  considerable  IM* 

island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic,  separated  from  But  if  his  soul  hath  winged  the  destined  lli|^^ 

Jutland  by  a  strat  called  the  Less  Belt,  and  Inhabiunt  of  deep  disastrous  night. 
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Homewavd  with  pious  ipeed  repsM  di»  main,  any  thing  which  is  inexpiable.     Indeed,  whilst 

To  the  pale  •hade/MMrM(  rites  ordain.  Pope.  I  was  alive,  if  I  have  sinned  either  by  eating  or 

The  \Qv%funtmU  blacken  all  the  way;  Id,  drinking  any  thing  which  was  not  Uwfiil ;  not 

You  are  tometimee  detiroat  lo  lee  9.fimsral  paM  by  through  uiyself  have  I  sinned,  but  through  these, 

in  the  street  Sunft,  showing  the  ark  and  chest  where  the  entrails 

lulia!  oh  lulia,  then  who  hast  ^g^^     ^nj  having  thus  spoke,  he  casts  it  into 

The  fatal  gift  of  beaaty.  which  became  ^^^  ^        y^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  body  he  embalms 

A^jer^dowerof pr^eutwo^and^  ,    The  Grecians  received  the  seeds  of 

On  thy  tweet  brow  i«  iorrow  plougUed  by  shame,  ^       ..  i     j   i  »  u-      r  .u 

And  inal.  graved  in  character,  of  flaJe.  superstition   and    idolatrous  worship   from  the 

Byron,  ChUdo  Harold,  Egyptians,  by  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  Danaus,  and 

9e  has  not  had  Erechtheus,  coining  into  Greece ;  and,  among 

The  misery  to  die  a  «jibject  where  other  customs  transplanted  from  Egypt,  were 

He  reigned :  then  let  his/^Mcro/  riies  be  princely.  the  solemnities  used  at  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Id,  The  Twpo  Foecari,  Of  these  an  encomium  on  the  deceased  always 

What  shall  he  be  ere  night  ?  perchance  a  thing  formed    a    part.      From    the    Egyptians    and 

OW  which  the  raven  flaps  her /imera^  wing.  Grecians,    especially   the    latter,    the    liomans 

Id.  Conatr.  received  many  of  their  laws  and  customs,  as  well 

FtJNERAL  Games,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  as  much  of  their  polytheism  and  idolatrous  wor- 

ancient  funerals.    It  was  customary  for  persons  ship.     The  corpse  being  brought  to  their  great 

of  rank,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  oratory,  called  the  rostra,  the  next  of  the  kin 

to  institute  games,  with  all  sorts  of  exercises,  to  laudabat  defunctum  pro  rostris,  i.  e.  made  a 

render  the  death  of  their  friends  more  remarkable,  funeral  oration,  in  the  commendation  principally 

This  practice  was  general,  and  is  often  mentioned  of  the  party  deceased,  but  touching  the  worthy 

by  ancient  writers.    The  celebration  of  these  acts  also  of  those  his  predecessors  whose  images 

games,  amons  the  Greeks,  mostly  consisted  of  were  there  piesent.     Dr.  Kennet  says,  that '  In 

horse  races;  the  prizes  were  of  different  sorts  and  all  the  funerals  of  note,  especially  in  the  public 

value,  according  to  the  quality  and  magnificence  or  indictive,  the  corpse  was  first  brought  with  a 

of  the  person  that  celebrated  them.  The  garlands  vast  train  of  followers  into  the  forum ;  here  one 

given  to  victors  on  such  occasions  were  usually  of  the  nearest  relations  ascended  the  rostra,  and 

of  parsley,  which  was  thought  to  have  some  par-  delivered  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  deceased.  If 

ticular  relation  to  the  dead.  Among  the  Romans  none  of  the  kindred  undertook  the  office,  it  was 

these  games  consisted  chiefly  of  processions ;  discharged  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons 

and  sometimes  of  mortal  combats  of  gladiators  in  the  city  for  learning  and  eloquence,  as  Appian 

around  the  funeral  pile.    They,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the  funeral  of  Sylla.    And  Pliny,  the 

Greeks,  had  also  a  custom  of  slaying  a  number  younger,  reckons  it  as  tlie  last  addition  to  the  hap- 

of  captives  before  the  pile,  as  victims  to  appease  piness  of  a  very  great  man,  that  he  had  the  honor 

the  manes  of  the  deceased.    Cssar  relates,  that  to  be  praised  at  bis  funeral  by  the  most  eloquent 

the  Gauls  had  also  this  custom.    The  funeral  TaciMs,  then  consul,     'fhe  invention  of  this 

games  were  abolished  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  custom  is  generally  attributed  to  Valerius  Popli- 

Funeral  Oratiok,  a  discourse  pronounced  cola,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  regal  family, 

in  praise  of  a  person  deceased,  at  the  ceremony  Plutarch  tells  us,  tliat  honoring  his  colleague's 

of  his  funeral.  This  custom  is  also  very  ancient,  obsequies  with  a  funeral  oration,  it  so  pleased 

In  the  annexed  account  of  the  Eg^tian  rites  of  the  Romans,  that  it  became  customary  for  the 

interment,  may  be  perceived  the  nrst  rudiments  best  men  to  celebrate  the  funerals  of  great  persons 

of  funeral    orations,    which    were    afterwards  widi  speeches  in  their  commendation.'     Thus 

moulded  into  a  more  regular  form  by  other  Julius  Caesar,  according  to  custom,  made  an  ora- 

nations,  who  adopted  this  practise.    Nor  can  we  tion  in  the  rostra,  in  praise  of  his  wife  Cornelia, 

omit  remarking,  that  those  funeral  solenmities  and  his  aunt  Julia,  when  dead ;  wherein  he 

vere  attended  not  only  with  orations  in  praise  showed,  that  his  aunt's  descent,  by  her  mother's 

of  the  deceased,  bnt  with  prayers  for  him,  made  side,  was  from  kings,  and,  by  her  £atther's,  from 

by  one  who  personated  the  deceased.  An  entire  the  gods.    Plutarch  says,  that '  he  approved  of 

form  of  one  of  these  is  preserved  by  Porphyry,  the  law  of  the  Romans,  which  ordered  suitable 

'  When,*  says  he,  *  they  (the  Egyptians]  embalm  praises  to  be  given  to  women  as  well  as  to  men 

their  deceased  nobles,  they  privately  take  out  after  death.'  Though,  by  what  he  savs  in  another 

the  entrails,  and  lay  them  up  in  an  ark  or  chest ;  place,  it  seems  that  the  old  Roman  Uw  was,  that 

moreover,  among  other  things  which  they  do  in  nmeral  orations  should  be  made  only  for  the 

favor  of  die  deceased,  lifting  up  the  arc  or  chest  elder  women ;  and  therefore  he  says,  that  Cssar 

to  the  sun,  they  invoke  him ;  one  of  the  Libiti-  was  the  first  that  made  one  upon  his  own  wife, 

narii  making  a  prayer  for  the  deceased,  which  it  not  being  then  usual  to  take  notice  of  younger 

Euphantus  has  translated  out  of  the  Egyptian  women  in  that  way ;  but  by  that  action  he  gained 

language,  and  is  as  follows  : — O  lord,  the  sun,  much  favor  from  the  populace,  who  afterwards 

and  all  the  gods  who  five  life  to  man,  receive  looked  upon  him,  and  loved  him  as  a  very  mild 

me,  and  admit  me  into  the  society  of  the  immortal  and  good  man.   The  reason  why  such  a  law  was 

ones ;    for,  as  long  as  I  lived  in  this  woild,  made  in  favor  of  the  women,  Livy  telb  us,  was 

I  have  religiously  worshipped  the  gods  whom  this,  That  when  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of 

my  parents  showed  me,  and  have  always  honored  money  in  the  public  treasury,  that  the  sun>  agreed 

those  who  begot  my  body ;  nor  have  I  killed  upon  to  give  the  Gauls  to  break  tip  the  siege  of 

any  man,  nor  have  I  defrauded  any  of  what  has  the  city  and  capitol  could  not  be  raised,  the 

tieen  committed  to  m^  trust,  nor  have  I  done  women  collectea  among  themselves  and  made 
Vol.  IX  2  Y 
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it  up;  wbo  heTeapon  had  not  only  thanks  giren  maturer  life,  his  moderation,  and  every  viitKl^ 

theoa,  but  this  additional  honor,  that  after  death  which  he  was  distinguished  ;  and  tbey  sopp!'- 

they  should  be  solemnly  praised  as  well  as  the  cate  the  infernal  deities  to  receive  him  as  u 

men :  whence  it  appears,  that,  before  this  time,  associate  among  the  blest.      The  multitode  joia 

the  men  only  had  those  funeral  orations  made  their  acclamations  of  applause  in  this celebmua 

for  them.  of  the  dead,  whom  they  consider  as  goi&g  ^ 

Funeral  Rites,  ceremonies  accompamring  pass  an  eternity  among  the  just  below/    Sitd 

the  burial  of  any  person.    These  rites  diflfered  is  the  description  which  Diodoms  gives  of  ib* 

among  the  ancients  according  to  the  different  funeral  judicature,  to  which  even  the  kings  i 

genius  and  religion  of  each  country.  ^^^P^  ^^^^  subject     The  same  author  asKits, 

The  first  people  who  seem  to  have  paid  any  that  many  sovereigns  had  betm  thus  judieiaUj 

particular  respect  to  their  dead,  were  tne  Egyp-  deprived  of  the  honors  of  burial  by  the  indigiu- 

tians,  the  posterity  of  Ham;  as  they  were  the  tion  of  their  people;  and  that  the  terrors  of  si^  a 

first  cultivators  of  idolatrous  worship  and  super-  &te  had  the  most  salutary  influence  on  the  yinsa 

stition,  after  the  flood,  they  were  also  the  first  who  of  their  kings. 

asserted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  its  migra-       Among  the  Greeks  it  was  usual  sometimes  he- 
tion  into  all  kinds  of  animals  in  earth,  air,  and  fore  the  interment,  to  put  a  piecse  of  money  isv 
sea,  and  its  return  to  the  human  body;  which  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  which  was  thour. 
they  supposed  to  be  within  the  term  of  3000  to  be  Charon's  fare  for  wafting  the  departed  kl. 
years.    Hence  proceeded  their  ereat  care  in  em-  over  the  infernal  river.    This  ceremony  was  ih^ 
balming  Uieir  dead  bodies,  and  ueir  vast  expense  used  in  those  countries  which  were  supposed  i 
in  building  proper  repositories  for  them ;  for  they  be  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  infenal 
were  more  solicitous  about  their  graves  thaa  regions,  and  to  lead  thither  by  a  ready  and  d- 
their  houses.    Whenever  a  person  died  among  rect  road.    The  corpse  was  likewise  fumisbd 
the  Egyptians,  his  parrats  and  friends  put  on  with  a  cake  composed  of  floor,  honey,  kt^ 
moumnil  habits,  and  abstained  from  all  banquets  which  was  designed  to  appease  the  fiiry  of  €«- 
and  entertainments.  This  mourning  lasted  from  berus,  the  door-keeper  of  hell,  and  to  procon 
forty  to  seventy  days,  during  which  time  they  em-  the  ghost  a  safe  and  quiet  entrance.     During  tk 
balmed  the  body.    The  embalmed  body  was  time  the  corpse  continued  in  the  house,  then 
restored  to  the  friends,  who  placed  it  in  a  kind  stood  before  the  door  a  vessel  of  water :  fli€  d^- 
of  open  chest,  which  was  preserved  either  in  their  sign  of  which  was,  that  those  concerned  abiaf 
houses,  or  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors,  the  body  might  purify  themselTes  by  washii^; 
But  before  the  dead  were  deposited  in  the  tomb,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  u  d 
they  underwent  a  solemn  judgment,  which  ex-  the  Jews,  that  pollution  ¥ras  contracted  bytoodh 
tended  even  to  their  kings.    (K  this  remarkable  ing  a  dead  body.    The  ceremonies  by  whid 
custom  we  have  a  particular  account  in  the  first  they  expressed  meir  sorrow  for  the  death  of  thei: 
book  of  Diodoms  Siculus.  '  Tliose  who  prepare  friends  were  various ;  but  it  seems  to  have  bea 
to  bury  a  relation,  give  notice  of  the  day  intended  a  constant  rule  to  recede  as  much  as  possible  m 
for  the  ceremony  to  the  judges,  and  to  all  the  habit  and  behaviour  from  tneir  ordinary  custoss. 
friends  of  the  deceased ;  informing  them  that  the  For  this  reason  they  abstained  from  banquets  az^ 
body  win  pass  over  the  lake  of  fliat  district  to  entertainments ;  they  divested  themselves  of  aH 
which  the  dead  belonged;  when  on  the  judges  ornaments;   they  tore,  cut  off,  or  shaved  tbeir 
assembling,  to  the  number  of  more  than  forty,  hair,  which  they  cast  into  the  fimeral  pile,  to  be 
and  ranging  themselves  in  a  semicircle  on  the  consumed  with  the  body  of  their  deceased  fiiewl 
further  side  of  the  lake,  the  vessel  is  set  afloat.  Sometimes  they  threw  themselves  on  the  gioiu^, 
which  those  who  superintend  the  funeral  have  and  rolled  in  the  dust,  or  covered  their  bod  witii 
prepared  fortius  purpose.  This  vessel  is  managed  ashes;  they  beat  their  breasts,  and  even  ton 
Dy  a  pilot,  called,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  their  flesh  with  their  nails,  upon  the  loss  of  i 
Charon ;   and  hence   they  say  that  Orpheus,  person  they  much  lamented.    When  persons  of 
travelling  in  old  times  into  Egypt,  and  se^ng  rank,  such  as  public  magistrates  or  great  geoenis, 
this  ceremony,  formed  his  &ble  of  the  infernal  died,  the  whole  city  put  on  a  fiice  of  mourning; 
regions,  partly  from  what  he  saw,  and  partly  from  all  public  meetings  were  intermitted ;  thescbools, 
invention.     The  vessel  being  launched  on  the  baths,  shops,  temples,  and  all  places  of  coo- 
lake,  before  the  coffin,  which  contains  the  body,  course,  were  shut  up.    Afier  interment  foDowed 
is  put  on  board,  the  law  permits  all,  who  are  so  the  epulee  or  feasts,  at  which  the  company  osed 
inclined,  to  produce  an  accusation  against  it  If  to  appear  crowned ;  when  tbey  spoke  in  pn»e 
any  one  steps  forth,  and  proves  that  the  deceased  of  tne  dead ;  and  not  only  at  those  feasts,  N 
has  led  an  evil  life,  the  judges  pronounce  sen-  even  before  the  company  departed  from  the  s^ 
tence,  and  the  body  is  precluded  from  burial ;  pulchre,  they  were  sometimes  entertained  witk 
but  if  the  accuser  is  convicted  of  injustice  in  his  a  panegyric  upon  the  dead  person.  The  Gieotf 
charge,  he  falls  himself  under  a  considerable  soldiers,  who  died  in  war,  had  not  only  tbeir 
penalty.  When  no  accuser  appears,  or  when  the  tombs  adorned  with  inscriptions,  showii^  theit 
accuser  is  proved  to  be  an  unfair  one,  the  rela-  names,  parentage,  and  exploits,  but  were  aho 
tions  who  are  assembled  change  their  expressions  honored  with  an  oration  in  their  firaiae.   "Hie 
of  sorrow  into  encomiums  on  the  dead;  yet  do  custom  among  the  Athenians  in  the  intermeDtof 
not,  like  the  Greeks,  speak  in  honor  of  his  mmily,  their  soldiers  was  as  follows,  namely,  *  '^ 
because  they  consider  all  Egyptians  as  equally  used  to  place  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  tntr 
well  bora ;  but  they  set  forth  the  education  and  three  days  before  the  funeral,  that  all  pesoi^ 
manners  of  his  youth,  his  piety  and  justice  in  might  have  opportunity  to  find  out  their  ffb* 
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tt^msy  and  poj  their  hat  inspects  to  them.  Upon  these  teTen  days,  an  altar  was  mised  near  his  bed- 

ttie  fourth  aay  a  coffin  of  cypress  was  sent  from  side,  calledacerra ;  on  which  his  friends  every  day 

every  tribcy  to  convey  the  bones  of  their  own  offered  incense ;   and   the  libitinarii  provided 

relations ;  after  whica  went  a  covered  hearse  in  things  for  the  iiineral.    On  the  seventh  day,  a 

memory  of  those  whose  bodies  could  not  be  crier  was  sent  about  the  city,  to  invite  the  people 

Sound.      All  these,  accompanied  with  the  whole  to  the  solemnisation  of  the  funeral  in  these  words : 

l>ody  of  the  people,  were  carried  to  the  public  '£zeqttiasL.Tit.L.filii,quibusestcommudumire, 

l>uryxng-place,  called  Ceramicus,  and  there  in-  jamtempusest011us(i.e.ille)excdibuseffertur.' 

tened.     One  oration  was  spoken  in  cofhmenda-  The  people  being  ass^bled,  and  the  last  concla- 

tion  of  them  all,  and  their  monuments  adorned  mation  ended,  the  bed  was  covered  with  purple : 

-vrith  pillars,  inscriptions,  and  all  other  ornaments  a  trumpeter  marched  forth,  followed  by  old  wo- 

usual  %boat  the  tombs  of  the  most  honorable  men  cauled  prsficte,  singing  songs  in  praise  of 

persons.     The  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  the  deceasea  :  lastly,  the  bed  followed,  borne  by 

uitHera  of  those  deceased  persons  who  belmved  the  next  relations ;  and,  if  the  person  were  of 

themselves  most  valiantly.    Thus,  after  the  &-  quality  and  office,  the  waxen  images  of  all  his 

mous  battle  at  Marathon,  the  Others  of  Callima-  predecessors  were  carried  before  him  on  poles. 

chus  and  Cynsgyrus  were  appointed  to  make  The  bed  was  followed  by  his  children,  kindred, 

the  funeral  oration.    And,  upon  the  return  of  the  &c.,  atrati,  i.  e.  in  mourning:  from  which  act 

day    upon  which  the  solemnity  was  first  held,  of    following    the  corpse,    tibese   funeral   rites 

the  same  oration  was  constantly  repeated  eveiy  were  called  exequie.    The  body  thus  brought 

year.'  Interring,  or  laying  the  dead  in  the  ground,  to  the  rostra,  the  next  of  kin  laudabat  defunc- 

seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  practice  tum  pro  rostris,  made  a  funeral  oration  in  his 

among  the  Greeks ;  though  burning  came  after-  praise  and  that  of  his  ancestors.    This  done, 

wards  to  be  generally  used  among  them.  It  was  the  body  wjis  carried  to  the  pyra,  or  funeral  pile, 

customary  to  throw  into  the  funeral  pile  those  and  there  burnt ;  his  frienas  first  cutting  off  a 

garments  the  deceased  usually  wore.     The  pile  finger,  to  be  buried  vrith  a  second  solemnity. 

nvas  lighted  by  one  of  the  deceased's  nearest  The  body  consumed,  the  ashes  were  gathered ; 

relations  or  friends,  who  made  prayers  and  vows  and  the  priest  sprinkling  the  company  thrice  with 

to  the  winds  to  assist  the  flam^  that  the  body  clean  water,  the  eldest  of  the  preficae  crying  aloud 

might  quickly  be  reduced  to  ashes ;  and,  during  ilicet,  dismissed  the  people,  who  took  their  leave 

the  time  the  pile  was  burning,  the  dead  person's  of  the  deceased  in  this  form :— '  Vale,  vale,  vale  : 

friends  stood  by  it,  pouring  libations  of  wine,  nos  te  ordine  quo  natura  permiserit  sequemur:*^ 

and  calling  upon  the  deceased.  The  ashes,  enclosed  in  an  urn,  were  laid  in  the 

ThefuMsrtU  riUi  among  the  ancient  Jewi  were  sepulchre  or  tomb, 
solemn  and  magnificent.  When  anv  person  was  The  ancient  Chriitians  testified  their  abhor- 
dead,  his  relations  and  friends  rent  their  clothes ;  rence  of  the  Pagan  custom  of  burning  the  dead, 
ifvhich  custom  is  but  ftdntly  imitated  by  the  mo-  and  always  deposited  the  body  entire  in  the 
dem  Jews,  who  only  cut  off  a  bit  of  their  gar-  ground ;  and  it  was  usual  to  bestow  the  honor 
mem  in  token  of  affliction.  It  was  usual  to  of  embalming  upon  the  martyrs  at  least,  if  not 
bend  the  dead  person's  thumb  into  the  hand,  upon  others.  They  prepared  the  body  for  burial  by 
and  festen  it  in  that  posture  with  a  string :  be-  washing  it  with  water,  and  dressing  it  in  a  funeral 
cause  the  thumb  then  having  the  figure  of  the  attire.  The  canying  forth  of  the  body  was  per- 
name  of  God,  they  thought  the  devil  would  not  formed  by  near  relations,  or  persons  of  such  dig- 
dare  to  approach  it.  When  they  came  to  the  nity  as  the  circumstances  of  the  deceased  required, 
burying-place,  they  made  a  speecli  to  the  dead  Siniring  of  psalms  was  the  great  ceremony  used  in 
in  itue  following  terms :  '  Blened  be  God,  who  all  raneral  processions  among  the  ancient  Chris- 
has  formed  thee,  fed  thee,  maintained  thee,  and  tians. 

taken  away  thy  life.    O  dead !  he  knows  your       The  funeral  rites  of  the  Greek  chureh  are 

numbers,  and  shall  one  day  restore  your  life,  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  Latin.    It 

&c.'    Then  they  spoke  the  eulogium,  or  funeral  needs  only  to  be  added,  that  after  the  funeral  ser- 

oration,  of  the  deceased ;  after  which  they  said  vice,  they  kiss  the  crucifix,  and  salute  the  mouth 

a  prayer,  called  the  righteousness  of  judgment ;  and  forehead  of  the  deceased :  after  which  each 

then,  turning  the  face  of  the  deceased  towards  of  the  company  eats  a  bit  of  bread  and  drinks  a 

heaven,  they  called  out,  *  Go  in  peace.'  glass  of  wine  in  the  church,  wishing  the  soul  a 

The  funeral  rites  among  the  ancient  BamaTUf  good  repose,  and  the  afflicted  family  all  conso- 

were  very  numerous.     The  deceased  was  kept  lation. 

seven  days  ;  and  every  day  washed  with  hot  wa-  Funeral  Sermons.  The  custom  of  the  Pa- 
ter, and  sometimes  with  oil,  that,  in  case  he  were  gan  Romans,  in  pronouncing  funeral  orations  in 
only  in  a  slumber,  he  might  be  thus  waked ;  and  praise  of  their  deceased  heroes,  appears  to  have 
every  now  and  then  his  friends  meeting,  made  a  been  very  early  adopted  by  tlie  ancient  Christians, 
horrible  outcry  or  shout,  with  the  same  view;  Some  of  their  funeral  sermons  or  orations  are  stili 
which  last  action  they  called  conclamatio.  The  extant,  as  that  of  Eusebius  on  Constantine ;  those 
last  conclamationwas  on  the  seventh  day ;  when,  of  Nnzianzen  on  Basil  and  Caesarius;  and  of 
if  no  signs  of  life  appeared,  the  defunct  was  Ambrose  on  Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and  others, 
dressed  and  embalmed  by  the  pollinctores ;  Gregory,  the  brother  of  Basil,  made  tiructidtiov 
placed  in  a  bed  near  the  door,  with  his  face  and  Xoyw,  a  funeral  oration,  for  Melitius  bishop  of 
heels  towards  the  street ;  and  the  outside  of  the  Antioch ;  in  which  orations,  they  not  only  praised 
gate,  if  the  deceased  were  of  condition,  was  gar-  the  dead,  but  addressed  themselves  to  them, 
aished  with  cypress  boughs.    In  the  course  of  which  seems  to  have  introduced  the  custom  of 

2Y2 
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praying  to  departed  saints.    Now  these  orations    stalks  grow  in  a  moist,  and   tainted  aic,  m 
were    usually  made  before  the  bodies  of  the    which  float  multitudes  of  eggs,  so  small  teliac 
deceased  were  committed  to  the  ground ;  which     very  insects  they  produce  are  with  difficaky  seae 
custom  has  been  more  or  less  continued  ever  sincei    by  the  microscope.    Can  it  be  suiprisiiig,  ihs, 
to  this  day.    The  heathens  honored  those  alone,    that  the  corruption  of  the  mushrooia  AotM 
with  this  part  of  the  funeral  solemnity,  who  were    make  the  water  capable  of  disdoaing  cestia 
men  of  probity  and  justice,  renowned  for  their    beings  that  are  really  foreign  to  both?    It  k  at 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  or  famous  for  warlike    more  easy  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinions  of  tbap^ 
exploits ;  this,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  being  part    naturalists  who  place  the  fungi  in  the  mineBl 
of  the  law  for  burials,  which  directs,  that  the  kingdom,  because  they  are  found  giowic^  <« 
praises  only  of  honorable  persons  shall  be  men-  porous  stones,  thence  called   lapides  fungjji : 
tioned  in  the  oration.    It  would  be  much  more  which,  howerer,  must  be  covered  with  a  Ln!^ 
proper,  if  our  funeral  discourses  were  not  so  earth,  and  be  watered  with  tepid  water,  in  ore  * 
common,  and  if  the  characters  given  of  the  de-  to  favor  the  growth.    Such  mushrooms  are  ij 
ceased  were  more  just ;    devoid  of  that  fulsome  more  the  produce  of  the  stone,  than  the  lichen  -j 
flattery  with  which  they  too  often  abound.  of  the  rock  to  which  it  adheres  or  the  nxia  a 
FUNFKIRCHEN,  or  Pets,  a  town  and  hi-  the  tree  on  which  it  is  found.     We  have  only  »» 
shop's  see  of  Hungary,  in  Baranga,  situated  on  a  observe  the  growth  of  mushrooms,  to  be  cos- 
hill  netweentheDrave  and  the  Danube.  The  neigh-  vinced,  that  this  happens  by  development,  si^i 
bo  jrhood  is  particularly  fertile  in  wine ;  the  epis-  not  by  addition  or  combination  of  parts  ^  :: 
copa*.  library  has  several  rare  books  and  MSS.  minerals.    The  opinion  of  Bocconey  who  attc- 
-and  Koman  antiquities  abound  in  the  neigh-  buted  them  to  an  unctuous  matter  perfc»niLcr 
bourhood.  This  place  was  in  possession  of  the  the  fun^^ion  of  seed,  and  acquiring  eztensioG  t<r 
Turks  from  1543  to  1686 ;  and  in  1664  it  was  apposition  of  similar  parts ;  and  that  of  MoriseeL 
attacked  by  an  Austrian  army,  and  given  up  for  who  conceived  that  they  grew  spontaneously  oa 
three  days  to  plunder.  A  university  was  founded  of  the  earth  by  a  certain  mixture  of  salt  and  ssS- 
in  1364,  but  soon  fell  into  decay.     Inhabitants  phur,  joined  with  oils  from  the  dung  of  q^afi- 
11,500.     140  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Belgrade,  and  rupeds,    have   now  no  longer    any  adberec^ 
175  S.  S.  E.  of  Vienna.  Fungi  are  produced,  they  live,   they  grow,  bf 
FUNGI,  from  v^yot,  fungus,  in  botany,  the  development ;  they  are  exposed  to  those  vicss>- 
fourth  order  of  the  twenty-fourth  class  of  vege-  tudes  natural  to  the  different  peiods  of  tile  whi^ 
tables,  in  the  Linnsan  system ;  comprehending  characterise  living  substances ;  they  perish  wed 
all  those  which  are  of  the  mushroom  kind.    The  die.    They  extract,  by  the  extremity  of  tbsr 
ancients  called  fungi  children  of  the  earth,  to  in-  vessels,  the  juices  with  which  they  are  noturished : 
dicate  the  obscurity  of  their  origin.  The  modems  they  elaborate  and  assimilate  them  to  their  ovb 
have  likewise  been  at  a  loss  in  what  rank  to  substance.    They  are,  therefore,  organised  ari 
place  them ;  some  referring  them  to  the  animal,  living  beings,  and  consequently  belong  to  the 
some  to  the  vegetable,  and  others  to  the  mineral  vegetable  kingdom.     But  whether  they  are  nal 
kingdom.    Messrs.  Wilck  and  Miinchausen  have  plants,  or  only  the  production  of  plants,  is  still 
not  scrupled  to  rank  these  bodies  among  animal  a  matter  in  dispute  with  the  ablest  naturalists. 
productions;  because,  when  fragments  of  them  These  productions  were  generally  attributed  to  the 
or  their 'seeds  were  macerated  in  water,  these  superfluous  humidity  of  rotten  wood,  or  other 
gentlemen  perceived  a  quantity  of  animalcules  putrid  substances.     The  opinion   took  its  risp 
discharged,   which   they  supposed   capable  of  from  observing  that  they  grew  most  copiously  is 
being  changed  into  the  same  substance.  Hedwig  rainy  weather.    Such  was  the  opinion  of  Tragus, 
has  lately  shown  how  ill  founded  this  opinion  is  of  Bauhin,  and  even  of  Columna,  who,  talkli^ 
with  respect  to  the  lichen ;   and  M.  Durande  of  the  peziza,  says,  that  its  substance  was  more 
has  demonstrated  its  falsity  with  regard  to  the  solid  and  harder,  because  it  did  not  originasa 
corallines.    '  Indeed,'  says  ^I.  Bonnet,  speak-  from  rotten  wood,  but  from  the  pituita  of  the 
ing  of  the  animality  of  fiingi, '  nothing  but  the  earth.    It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  times   wbea 
rage  for  paradox  could  induce  any  one  to  pub-  the  want  of  experiment  and  observation  made 
lish  such  a  fable ;  and  I  regret  that  posterity  people  believe  that  insects  could  be  generated  by 
will  be  able  to  reproach  our  times  with  it.    Ob-  putrefaction,  we  should  find  the  opinion  general, 
servation  and  experiment  should  enable  us  to  that  fungi  owed  their  origin  to  the  putrescence 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  modem  philosophy  ;  of  bodies,  or  to  a  viscous  humor  analogous  to 
now,  that  those  of  the  ancient  have  disappeared  putrid  it}'.     Malpif^hi  could  not  satisfy  hiznself  as 
and  are  forgotten.'    It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  to  the  existence  of  seeds  which  other  botanists 
mushroom  is  one  of  the  most  perishable  of  all  had  pretended  to  discover.    He  only  says,  that 
plants,  and  it  is  therefore  the  most  favorable  for  these  plants  must  have  them«  or  that  they  per- 
the  generation  of  insects.  Considering  the  quick-  petuate   themselves   and    shoot    by   fragments, 
ness  of  its  growth,  it  roust  be  furnished  with  the  Micheli,  among  the  moderns,  appears  to  h^xe 
pcwer  of  copious  absorption  :  the  extremity  of  employed  himself  most  successfully  on  this  sub- 
its  vessels  must  be  more  dilated  than  in  other  ject.     He  imagined  that  he  not  only  saw  the 
plants.     Its  root  seems,  in  many  cases,  to  be  seeds,  but  even  the  stamina,  as  well  as  the  little 
merely  intended  for  its  support ;  for  some  spe-  transparent  bodies  destined  to  favor  the  dissemi- 
cies  grow  upon  stones  or  moveable  sand,  from  nation  and  the  fecundation  of  these  seeds.     Be* 
which   it  is   impossible  they  can  draw  much  fore  this  author.   Lister  thought  he  pcrceif<d 
nourishment.     We  must  therefore  suppose,  that  seeds  in  the  fungus  perosus  crassus  masrnuf  of 
it  is  chiefly  by  fhe  stalk  that  they  absorb.   These  John  Bauhin :  the  little  round  bodies  that  aie 
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>und  in  the  petizc  and  helvelle,  at  that  time,  tionby  seea.    This  is  not^  he  savs,  an  imaginary 
•assed  for  seeds ;  which  did  not  appear  at  ^U  supposition ;  for  the  seeds  may  be  felt  like  meal 
>rol»able  to  Marsigli,  considering  that  the  eye,  uplon  mushrooms  with  gills,  especially  when 
vhen    assisted  with  the  very  best  microscopes,  they  begin  to  decay ;  they  may  be  seen  with  a 
:ould    perceive  nothing  similar  in  much  larger  magnifying  glass,  in  those  that  have  gills  with 
All  1^1.      Indeed  these  bodies  may  be  the  capsules  black  margins;  and,  lastly,  says  he,  botanists 
3r  covers  of  the  seeds,  if  they  are  not  the  seeds  can  have  no  doubt  that  fungi  are  a  distinct  clabs 
Lhemselves.     However  this  may   be,  Marsigli,  of  plants ;  because,  by  comparing  the  observa- 
observing  that  fungi  were  often  without  roots  or  tions  made  in  different  countries  with  the  figures 
Isnunches,   and   that    they  wanted  flowers  and  and  descriptions  of  such  as  have  been  engraven, 
seeds,  the  means  which  nature  employs  for  the  the  same  genera  and  the  same  species  are  every 
production  of  perfbct  plants,  tb^ught  himself  where  found.    Notwithstanding  this  refutation, 
'^i^arranted    in  aoubting  whether   these   beings  by  M.  de  Jussieu,  another  naturalist,   M.  de 
oould  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  vegetables.  Necker,  has  lately  maintained,  in  his  Mycitolo- 
"The  doubts  of  Marsigli  prompted  him  to  observe  gia,  that  the  fungi  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
t,he  formation  of  fuagi.    Their  matrix  he  called  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  be  considered  as 
situs :  he  imagined  they  grew  in  places  where  intermediate  beings.     He  has  observed,    like 
^hey  met  with  an  unctuous  matter,  composed  of  Marsigli,  the  matrix  of  the  fungi :  and  has  sub- 
SLn  oil    mixed  with  nitrous  salt,  which,  by  fer-  stituted  the  word  carchte  (initium  faciens)  in- 
dentation, produced  heat  and  moisture,  and  in-  stead  of  situs ;  imagining  that  the  rudiment  of 
sinuated  itself  between  the  fibres  of  wood ;  that  the  fungus  cannot  exist  bevond  that  point  in 
is/he  imagined  them  the  production  of  a  viscous  which   the  development   of  the   filaments   or 
and  putrescent  humor.    Lancisi,  in  like  man-  fibrous  roots  is  perceived.    He  allows,  that  fungi 
Iter,  considered  fungi  as  owing  their  existence  to  are  nourished  and  grow  like  vegetables;  but  he 
the   putrefaction  of  vegetables,  and  supposed  thinks  that  they  differ  very  much  from  them  in 
them  a  disease  in  the  plant;  but  he  imagined,  respect  of  their  origin,  structure,  nutrition,  and 
*  that  the  fibres  of  the  trees  were  necessary  to  rapidity  of  growth.    He  says,  that  the  various 
their  production,'  as  is  the  case  in  the  formation  vessels  which  compose  the  organisation  of  vege- 
of  galb;  he  compared  them  to  the  warts  and  tables  are  not  to  be  fDund  in   the  fimgi,  and 
other  excrescences  of  the  human  body.    He  that  they  seem  entirely  composed  of  cellular 
added,  that  such  fungous  vegetable  tumors  must  substance  and  bark ;  so  that  this  simple  oigantsa^ 
necessarily  assume  various  forms  and  figures,  tion  is  nothing  more  than  an  aggregation  of 
from  the  fluids  which  distend  the  tubes  and  vessels  endowed  with  a  common  nature,  that 
vessels  relaxed  by  putrescence,  irom  the  ductility  suck  up  the  moisture  in  the  manner  of  a  sponge  ; 
of  the  fibres  and  their  direction,  and  from  the  with  this  difference,  that  the  moisture  is  assirai- 
action  of  the  air.    This  opinion  has  been  refuted  lated  into  a  part  of  the  fungus.    Lastly,  that  the 
by  the  celebrated  naturalist  M.  de  Jussieu,  in  fructification,  the  only  essential  part  of  a  vege* 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences   for  table,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
1728.    He  maintains,   that  the  fungi  have  a  organised    bodies,  being  wanting,    fungi    can- 
l^eat  analogy  with  the  lichen,  which  is  allowed  not  be  considered  as  plants.    This  he  thinks 
to  be  a  vegetable ;  that,  like  the  lichen,  they  are  confirmed,  by  the  constant  observation  of  these 
divested  of  stalk,  branches,  and   leaves ;  that,  people  who  gather  the  morelle  and  the  mush- 
like it,  they  grow  and  are  nourished  upon  the  room,  and  who  never  find  them  in  the  same  spots 
trunks  of  trees ;  on  pieces  9f  rotten  wood,  and  where  they  had  formerly  grown.    As  the  genera- 
on  all  sorts  of  putrid  vegetables;  that  they  re-  tion  of  fungi,  says  M.  Necker,  is  always  per- 
semble  the  lichen  too  in  the  rapidity  of  their  formed  when  the  parenchymatous  or  cellular 
growth,  and  the  facility  with  which  many  of  substance  has  changed  its  nature,  form,  and 
them  may  be  dried  and  restored  to  their  former  function,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  the  degene- 
figare,  upon  being  immersed  in  water;  and,  ration  of  that  part  which  produces  these  bodies, 
lastly,  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  But,  if  fungi  were  owing  merely  to  the  degenera- 
manner  in  which    their  seeds  are    produced,  tion  of  plants,  they  would  be  still  better  entitled 
He  aflSrms,  that  only  the  warts  and  excrescences  to  constitute  a  new  kingdom.    They  would  then 
which  grow  on  animal  bodies,  and  the  knots  and  be  a  decomposition,  not  a  new  formation  or  new 
other  tumors  that  are  to  be  found  on  trees,  can  bodies.    Besides,  we  cannot  deny  that,  in  those 
be  compared  with   one  another ;  for  they  are  bodies  which  form  the  limit  between  the  animal 
composed  equally  of  the  solid  and  liquid  sub-  and  vegetable  kingdoms,   the  organisation  be- 
stance  of  the  plant  or  animal  on  which  they  comes  simple,  as  the  organs  destined  for  nutrition 
grow ;  whereas,  the  matter  of  the  fungi  is  not  are  multiplied :  but,  as  the  last  in  the  class  of  in- 
only  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  plants  on  sects  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom,  fungi  ought, 
which  they  are  found,  but  often  entirely  similar  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  their  erganisa- 
to  the  substance  of  those  that  spring  immediately  tion,  still  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
from  the  earth.    The  organisation,  says  M.  de  parenchymatous  or  cellular  substance,  which,  as 
Jussieu,  which  distinguishes  plants  and  other  M.  Bonnet  says,  is  universally  extended,  embraces 
productions  of  nature,  is  visible  in  the  fungi  ;  the  whole  fibrous  system,  and  becomes  the  prin- 
and  the  particular  organisation  of  each  species  cipal  instrument  of  growth,  must  naturally  be 
if  constant  at  all  times  and  in  all  places;  a  cir-  more  abundant  in  these  productions;  and  this 
cumstance  which  could   not  happen,  if  there  accounts  for  the  rapidity  of  their  enlargement, 
were  not  an  animal  re-production  of  species,  Besides  growth,  whether  slow  or  rapid,  never 
and  coDsequently  a  multiplication  and  propaga-  was  employed  to  determine  the  presence  pr  ab- 
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fence  of  the  vegetable  or  ammal  diaiafsCer,  The  dierefore,  are  oiganbed  and  Kviii^ 

draba  Terna,  whidi  in  a  few  weeks  shoots,  pots  troepUnts. 

forth  its  leaves*  its  flowers,  and  frnit,  b  not  leai  FuNGIC  Acid.    The 

a  plant  than  the  palm.    The  insect  that  exists  bolelns  juglandis,  boletns 

but  for  a  day,  is  as  moch  an  animal  as  the  ele-  phallus  unpudicus,   memlias 

phant  that  lives  for  oentories.    As  to  the  seeds  the  pesixa  nigra,  being  boiled  to 

of  the  fungi,  it  is  probable  that  nature  meant  lo  atbnmen,  then  filtered,  evaporated  to  the 

withdraw  from  our  eyes  the  dissemination  of  sistence  of  an  extract,  and.  acted  cat  bj  pore  ^ 

these  plants,  by  making  the  seeds  almost  imper-  cohol,  leaves  a  substance  wfaidi  has  been  cafia^ 

ceptible;  and  it  is  likewise  probable,  that  nato-  by  Braconnot  iungic  acid.     He   dissolved  ihi 

ralists  have  seen  nothing  trat  their  capsules,  residue  in  water,  added  sofaiticm   of  sceute  a 

Since,  however,  from  the  imperfection  of  our  lead,  vrhence  resulted  fongale  of  lesd^  which  be 

senses,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  these  seeds,  decommed  at  a  gentle  heal  br  dilute  solpbinc 

ought  we  to  infer  that  they  do  not  exist?    Are  acid.     jThe  evolvM  fungic  acid,  being  satoiated 

we  authorised  to  conclude  this,  becsmse  we  do  vrith  ammonia,  yielded  a  cryitidlised  Ibngale  c^ 

not  find  mushrooms  where  we  have  found  them  ammonia,  which  he  purified  by  repeated  solo- 

a  year  before  ?   Undoubted,ly  not ;  for  the  greater  tion  and  crystallisation.    From  tbis  salt  by  act- 

part  of  plants  require  a  particular  soil,  and  the  tate  of  lead,  and  thereafter  solphnric  scsd,  s 

same  mould  that  this  year  will  foster  a  rare  plant,  above  detailed,  he  procured  tbe  pore  longic  sod 

will  next  year  allow  it  to  perish.    Neidier  are  It  is  a  colorless,  uncrystallisable,  and  d^iquesRst 

we  at  liberty  to  deny  the  existence  of  these  seeds,  mass,  of  a  very  sour  taste.    Hie  foi^aies  of  pot- 

because  those  bodies  which  have  been  called  ash  and  soda  are  uncrystallisable ;  tbal  of  as- 

their  seeds,  and  the  firagments  or  cuttings  of  the  monia  forms  regular  six-«ided  prisms;  that  d 

plants  themselves,  have  not  produced  others  of  lime  is  moderately  soluble,  and  is  not  affected  U 

the  same  species.    Nature  seems  to  have  reserved  the  air ;  that  of  barytes  is  soluble  in  fifteen  Ume^ 

for  herself  the  care  of  dissemiaating   certain  its  weight  of  water,  and  crystallises  witb  diJU- 

plants.    It  is  in  vain,  for  instance,  that  the  bo-  cuUy;  that  of  magnesia  appears  in  solable  en- 

taaiit  sows  the  dust  found  in  the  capsules  of  the  nul^  crystals.    This  acid  precipitates  from  tbe 

ordus,  which  every  one  allows  to  be  the  se^.  acetate  of  lead  a  white  flocculent  fiingate,  which 

But,  after  all,  what  are  those  parts  in  the  fongi  is  soluble  in  distilled  vinegar.     Wben  insolaiBd, 

casually  observed  by  naturalists,  and  which  they  it  does  not  affect  solution  of  nitre  of  silver ;  hot 

have  taken  for  the  parts  of  fructification?  These  the  fiingates  decompose  this  salt, 

are  quite  distinct  fix>m  the  other  parts;  and,  FUN'GUS, n. s. -^     Lai.  fimgMg,     Strictly  a 

whatever  may  be  their  use,  they  cannot  have  FuirG08'nT,fi.s.  >  mushroom.  Aworduedt.} 

been  formed  bv  prolongation  of  the  cellular  sub-  Fun'govs,  atg.    j  express  such  exciesoenoes  cf 

stance,  or  of  the  fibres  of  the  tree  on  which  the  flesh  as  grow  out  npon  the  lips  of  wovnds,  or 

fongus  grows :  they  are,  therefore,  owing,  like  any  other  excrescence  from  trees  or  plants  not 

flower  and  fruit,  to  Uie  proper  organisation  of  the  naturally  belonging  to  them ;  as  the  agaric  from 

plant    These  plants,  therefore,  have  a  particular  the  lareh-tree,  and  anriculc  Judae  firom  ddcr. 

existence,  independent  of  their  putrefying  nidus.  Excrescent ;  spongy ;  wanting  firmness. 

The  gills  of  certain  fimgi,  which  difier  essentially  Many  men,  knowing  that  many  rwnpany  ia  ibc  «bIj 

from  the  rest  of  the  plant  in  their  conformation,  nedidna  against  malancholy,  apend  all  thatr  4*p 

would  be  sufficient  to  authorise  this  latter  opi-  "w^g  good  felloes  in  a  taven  or  ale-hossa.  drinki^ 

nion.     But  can  putrefaction  create  an  ormmic  ▼<»•«»««  T^  ▼«©,  Ittaioinany  maluwonia.  mat- 

substance?     Nature   undoubtedly  disseminates  fi«hai,water^ak«,  *  frogs  m  a  puddle,  and  b^™ 

through  the  air,  and  over  the  surface  of  the  '^''^rS!!!Z^L^^  »t  the  di«t  ..  thTSl 

earth    innumerable  se^is  of  fongi,  as  well  as  u^^^ZZ^^^Z^l^^Zt^^ 

eufirs  of  insects.    The  plant  and  the  animal  are  or  as  they  harden  and  pfodvoo  calloaitica. 

excluded,  when  the  nidus  or  the  temperature  is  "    * 


favorable  for  their  development.    No  fortuitous  Thii  eminence  is  composed  of  little  points,  «r  gn- 

concourse,  either  of  atoms  or  fluids,  could  pro-  nala,  called  ywi^ia,  or  proud  flesh.                 Ska^ 

luce  bodies  so  exquisitely  and  so  regularly  or-  It  is  often  employed  to  keep  down  the  /WwyoM  lips 

Cfanised.      It  is  sufficient  to  throw  one's   eyes  ^<^t  spread  upon  the  bone ;  but  it  is  much  more  paia- 

m  the  beautiful  plates  which  SchaffTer  has  pub-    ^^  dian  Hm  escharotick  medicines.        Id,  «= 


lished  of  them,  and  compare  them  by  the  glass^        Fuwous.    See  SuaoaaT. 
with  the  warts  and  other  excrescences  of  ani-        FUWCLE,  ».f.i     Tr.  Jimiadmrt ;  LaL  /k- 
roals,  to  be  convinced  that  they  have  not  the        FuNic'uLAR,aiK.  Jmoifaii.  AHgatnre;afibiv; 

same  ongin.    The  function  of  the  cellular  sub-  a  small  cord 

stance  in  yegelables  must  be  greatly  superior  to        pUNK,  n. «.  &  t;.  n.    Sax.  rynij ;  Goth.  Jm», 

that  in  animals,  if  it  could  produce  anything  finik,  a  stink:  Lye  says  fiom  Flem. /our*,  pei^ 

but  deformities.    The  greater  part  of  fungi  ex-  plexity.    Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  a  low  word ;  but 

hibit  a  configuration  much  too  regular,  constant,  [t  seems  to  be  of  academical  origin ;  being  cook 

and  uniform,  to  be  the  effect  of  chance  or  putre-  monly  used  at  Oxford  for  « a  scrape,*  or  per- 

faction.    As  this  form  is  preserved  the  same  in  all  plexity.     Eveiy  school  boy  knovrs  iU  meaniaf . 
places,  where  fungi  have  been  found,  it  follows  that        The  best  part  of  tbe  real  and  the  Greek  for  boat, 

they  contain  in  themselves  the  principles  of  their  is  the  name  of  a  man  that  makes  us/Wuft. 
reproduction.    They  resemble  the  misletoe,  and  Osford  B^igtm 

other  narasitic  plants,  which  are  perfectly  distinct       FUN'NRL,  n.  s.    Lat.  u^uMUbmlum,  whrsoe 

from  the  trees  on  which  they  grow.    The  fungi,  fundible,  fundle,  iunnel.    An  inverted  hoUov 
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cone  with  a  pipe  descending  from  it,  through 
-^vhich  liqaora  are  poured  into  yesaeb  with  nar- 
row mouths;  a  tun  dish;  a  pipe  or  passage  of 
communication. 

If  yoa  poar  a  glat  of  water  npon  a  bottle,  it  receives 
*'ttle  of  it;  bat  with  a  fmmd,  and  by  degreea,  yoa 
•Hall  fill  many  of  them.  JBen  Jomon. 

The  oatward  ear  or  auricula  ii  made  hollow,  and 
contracted  by  degrees,  to  nraw  the  aoand  inward,  to 
take  in  as  mach  as  may  be  of  it,  a>  we  ose  a  fwmd 
to  poor  liqaor  into  any  vewel.  Ra$f. 

Towards  the  middle  are  two  large  JtumA,  bored 
tkrough  the  roof  of  the  grotto,  to  let  in  light  or  fresh 
air.  Addiaon. 

Some  the  long^iiiiMr*  carioos  month  extend, 
Xhroogh  which  ingested  meata  with  ease  descend. 

Blaekmore. 

He  pat  some  live  coals  into  an  insulated  /wmd  of 
metal,  and,  throwing  on  them  a  litde  water,  observed 
that  the  ascending  stream  was  electrised  pins,  and 
tbe  water  which  descended  through  the  fvavnA  was 
electrised  minus.  Danoin, 

Funnel  OF  a  Chtmnet,  the  shaft,  or  smallest 
part  of  the  waste,  where  it  is  gathered  into  its 
least  dimensions.  Palladio  directs  that  the  funnels 
of  chimneys  hft  carried  throughout  the  roof  four 
or  five  feet  at  least,  that  they  may  carry  the 
smoke  dear  from  the  house  into  the  air.  See 
Chimney,  Pire-Place,  &c.  He  also  advises 
that  chamher  chimneys  he  not  made  narrower 
than  ten  or  eleven  inches,  nor  broader  than  fif- 
teen ;  for  if  too  narrow,  the  smoke  will  not  be 
ahle  to  make  its  way ;  and  if  too  wide  the  wind 
"will  drive  it  hack  into  the  room. 

FUNSTERMUNSTER,  or  Finsterminster, 
a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  Eneandina,  which 
the  French,  under  Massena  and  Lecourhe,  took 
possession  of  on  the  26th  of  March,  ^799,  but 
vrere  soon  afterwards  dislodged  hy  the  Austrians. 

FUR,  adit.    Now  written  £ur.    At  a  distance. 

The  white  lovely  dove 
Both  on  her  wings  her  utmost  swiftness  prove. 
Finding  the  gripe  of  fanloon  fierce  moijwr. 

SidMBjf, 

Fur,  fi.  s.  &  V.  a.  ^     Fr.  faurrure ;  Barh.  Lat 

Fur'rier,  fi.s.     IfwrrOf  a  hairy  skin.    Skin 

Fur'rt,  adj.        Awith  soft  hair,  with  which 

Fua'wRouoHT.    3  garments    are    lined    for 

warmth,  or  covered  ror  ornament:  soft  hair  of 

beasts  found  in  cold  countries ;  hair  in  {(eneral ; 

any  moisture  exhaled  to  such  a  decree  as  that 

the  remainder  sticks  on  the  part:  fur-wrought 

is  made  of  fur:  to  line  or  cover  with  skins  that 

have  soft  hair ;  to  cover  with  soft  matter. 

The  third  had  a  mantel!  of  lusty  fresh  colour 
The  utter  part  of  purpill,  jfurred  with  pelnr. 

Chaueer.  The  MerehanUs  Second  Ttde. 

Through  tattered  deaths  small  vices  do  appear ; 
Robes  wndjwred  gowns  hide  all.  Shaiupeare, 

You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother  priest ; 
You  yWr  your  gloves  with  reasons.  Id, 

This  night,  wherein  the  cubdrawn  bear  woufd  couch. 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  yiir  dry,  nnbonnetted  he  runs. 
And  bids  what  will  take  all.  Id,  Kh^  Letw, 

0  foolishness  of  men !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  Doctors  of  the  stoic /mt. 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub. 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence. 

MUton'M  Comm, 


How  mad  a  sight  it  was  to  see  Danetas,  like  rtcl 
tissue  fmred  with  lambskins !  Sidnejf.' 

Methinks  I  am  not  right  in  every  part ; 
I  fael  a  kind  of  trembling  at  my  heart : 

My  pnlse  unequal,  and  jny  breath  is  strong ; 
Besides  a  filthy  Jur  upon  my  tongue.  Drydcn, 

Stretch  out  thy  lasy  limbs,  awake,  awake. 
And  Winter  from  thy^Wrry  mantle  shake.         Id, 

Not  armed  with  horns  of  arbitrary  might. 
Or  daws  to  seise  their /iirry  spoils  in  fight.      Id, 
Three  sisteie,  mourning  for  their  brother's  loss, 
fheir  bodies  hid  in  baik,  andyWred  with  moss.   Id, 

'TIS  but  dressing  up  a  bird  of  prey  in  his  cap  and 
fitn  to  make  a  judge  of  him.  VBstraaige. 

Such  animals  as  feed  upon  flesh  qualify  it,  the  one 
by  swallowing  the  hair  or  fw  of  the  beasts  they  prey 
upon,  the  other  by  devouring  some  part  of  the  feathers 
of  the  birds  they  gorge  themselves  with. 

RajfcniheCnoHon, 
Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 
Their  dry  fmrted  tongues.  l^hS&pu 

A  dungeon  wide  and  horrible  ;  the  walls 
On  all  sides  yWred  with  mouldy  damps,  and  hung 
With  clou  of  ropy  gore.  Adding 

Silent  along  the  maay  margin  stray. 
And  with  the  fw-wnmghi  fly  delude  the  prey. 

Oa}^»  Pa/doraU* 
From  Volga's  banks  the'  imperious  Czar 
Leads  forth  his  funy  troops  to  war.  FeUoHm 

And  lordly  gout  wrapt  up  in  yWr, 
And  wheezing  asthma,  loth  to  stir.       Swift. 

He  had  a  bed  of  fun,  and  a  pelisse. 
For  Haidee  stripped  her  sables  off  to  make 
His  conch.  Byron.  Don  Juam. 

Fur,  or  Furr,  in  commerce,  signifies  the 
skins  of  wild  heasts,  dressed  in  alum  with  the  hair 
on,  and  used  as  a  part  of  dress  by  princes,  ma- 
gistrates, and  others.  The  kinds  most  in  use 
are  those  of  the  ermine,  sable,  castor,  hare, 
coney,  &c.  It  was  not^  till  the  later  ages  that 
the  furs  of  beasts  became  an  article  of  luxury. 
The  refined  nations  of  antiquity  never  made  use 
of  them ;  those  alone  who  were  stigmatised  as 
barbarians  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  animals. 
Strabo  describes  the  Indians  covered  with  the 
skins  of  lions,  panthers,  and  bears ;  and  Seneca 
the  Scythians  clothed  with  the  skins  of  foxes 
and  the  smaller  quadrupeds.  Virgil  exhibits  a 
picture  of  tbe  savage  Hyperboreans,  similar  to 
that  which  might  be  witnessed  in  the  clothing  of 
the  wild  Americans.  Most  part  of  Europe  was 
then  in  similar  circumstances.  Ca»ar  was,  per- 
haps, as  much  amazed  with  the  skin-dressed  he- 
roes of  Britain,  as  our  celebrated  Cook  was  at 
those  of  his  new  discovered  regions.  What  time 
has  done  to  us,  it  may  also  enect  for  them;  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  much  less  bloodshed. 
Civilisation  may  take  place ;  and  those  spoils  of 
animals,  which  are  at  present  essential  for  their 
clothing,  become  merely  objects  of  ornament 
and  luxury.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks 
or  ancient  Romans  ever  made  use  of  furs.  It 
originated  in  those  regions  where  they  most 
abounded,  and  where  the  severity  of  the  climate 
required  Uiat  species  of  clothing.  At  first,  it 
consisted  of  the  skins  only,  almost  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  torn  from  t!ie  body 
of  the  beast ;  but,  as  soon  as  civilisation  took 
place,  and  manufactures  were  introduced,  furs 
oecame  the  lining  of  the  dress,  and  often  the 
eleo^nt  &cing  of  the  robes.    It  is  probable  that 
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th«  northern  conquerors  introduced  the  fashion  FUR'BISH,  v.  a.  i      Fr.  ftmrbir,  to  Iwra: 

into  Europe.     We  find  that,  about  A.  D.  522,  Fur'bisher,  n.  i .  $  to  polish  ;  torubtobmit 

•when  Totila,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  reigned  in  ncss. 

Italy,  the  Suethons,  or  natives  of  Sweden,  found  FwrhUh  the  ipean,  and  pui  on  ihe  hnfnaaaa. 

means,  hy  help  of  the  commerce  of  numberless  ^^-  ^^-^  ^ 

intervening  people,  to  transmit,  for  the  use  of  ^  ^]  '?*{,?'*'  Mowbray'.  waK«.  c«t, 

the  Romans,  siphilinas  pelles,  the  skins  of  the  AndyWrfc-A  new  the  name^^FJ^n^  i^^   ^ 


sables.  As  luxury  advanced,  furs  of  the  most  ^,  ^^^^  ^^^^.,  peaceftO^, 
valuable  kinds  were  used  bv  princes  as  linings  ^ho  martial  Ancu.  did  the  ^epm  wieU ; 
for  their  tents.  Marco  Polo,  ui  1252,  found  Purbuhed  the  rasty  sword  again, 
those  of  the  cham  of  Tartary  lined  with  ermines  Reaumed  the  long-forgotten  shied. 
and  sables.  He  calls  the  last  zibelines  and  zam-  And  Isd  the  Latins  to  the  dusty  field.  J>rfk». 
bolincs.  He  says  that  those  and  other  precious  Some  others  who  furbUh  np  and  lefwint  Im  .!. 
furs  were  brought  from  countries  fer  north ;  from  erroors,  hold  that  the  sufferingt  oC  the  d^auacd  w 
the  land  of  darkness,  and  regions  almost  inac-  not  to  be,  in  a  strict  sense,  eternal  ;  bat  that,  afee  i 
cessible  by  reason  of  morasses  and  ice.  The  certain  period  of  time,  tliere  shall  be  •  g«i«r^g^. 
Welsh  set  a  high  value  on  furs,  as  early  as  the  «1«1'^«7  ^'^^^^  touU  in  prison,  uid  that  mc  a  to- 
time  of  Howel  Ddha,  who  reigned  about  940.    •"^JtS^a  *  *    ifLTr       L .    ui-       «  fT 

In  the  next  age,  fun  became  the  fashionable  ^^^l^'^'^'^^'^Z'^^l'^^V 
•£««,««  Jf  T?„^,v«       ^J^TV>^^  ri^^A^^  ^^  remarkable  mountam  m  the  central  psjt  ci  r^ 

S^«±r^„^hu  foSL«,    ^^^„~  Alp^   Switzerland,  in  the  northHastcD™  c 

Boulogne,  and  hu  foUowen,  appeared  before  jj,  l^^^  „f  Valab.   It  is  14,000  feet  abo'«  tk, 

the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  on  their  way    ,      i   V  Ji     „  __--r ,;__  i,  „.„ ;„,—, 

to  the  rtoly  Land,  he  was  struck  with  the  riot  '*«>.''f  the  sea,  a  road  passing  between  m  t« 

ness  of  their  dresses,  tarn  ex  ostro  quam  aurifri-  '^*J°^^       antiquity,  a  piece  of  timber  r«»- 

gio  et  mveo  ojHjrc  harmelino  et  ex  niardnno  ^Ungafork,  tisc3  by  the  Roman,  as  an  instrv 

grisioque  et  vano.    How  different  was  the  ad-  ?    f         shme  t     The  Duni^meot  of  tr^ 

vance  of  luxury  in  France,  from  the  time  of  their  ?^"    °    ^^r^lu  .^w;Lj-.  *\^Iti^^^^i^  i^r,,^. 

tf   /-.!     1      '             •            A    *  J  furca  was  of  three  kinds ;  the  first  only  icnofi' 

great    monarch    Charlemagne,    who  contented  .  ^«     ~ «                      » „«»«ii  «ir«^~  V*.^ 

u-       ir     -au  .u      1  •     £.       r  *u      **     i     v  nious,  whcu  a  master,  for  small  onences,  toTr^- 

himself  with  the  plain  fiir  of  the  otter  I    King  ^  to  carry  a  fi.t»  on  his  should  abr-a 

il'r'L.T'^     ,1''  T'    "■     w,^'.'^  the  city.  TTielSond  was  painful,  when  the  part, 

obliged  to  change  them  for  warn  Welsh  flannel.  ,^  ^^  ^    ^^  ^  ^^    ,         ^^  ^ 

?"^ '°  .w ',?-l'""i'^TTT*^  "^'^i"!?  r     "  fiirca  about  his  neck,  and  whippJS   all  the  w,j. 

dfcgree,  that  Edward  HI.  enacted,  that  all  pei-  ^^  ^j^               .^'  whenthe^aWactor.hai- 

sons  who  could  not  spend  £100  a-year,  should  •  ^a-   i.  ^j  iu  «»^j  \.  *k<.  a,*»>    ,„„.  „v;„«a.< 

1.^     -  u  I  •*  J    *u       '      r  *u-    1  •  J     r  is  mg  his  head  rastened  un  the  mrca,  'was  whippa' 

be  prohibited   the   use  of  this  kind  of  finery.  4^  j-»^tu 

These,  from  their  gi^t  expense,  must  hare  been  FURCATION,  n.«,    ULfurea.   Forkin«: 

foreign  fi"s,  obteined  from  the  Italian  comraer-  ^          ^   ^      j'     ^^^        -'jj^^  ^  j,^^  ^ 

cial  states,  whose  traffic  was  at  this  period  bound  «  ^  u 

less.     How  strange  is  the  revolution  in  the  fu.-  wkJ«  -♦.- «  -w»«  «ij  *k.«  <rw..  i«m  k*.»«>i..^   m^ 

*    J    I     rm.         _*v    r  A  •      *  au  »  A-                 !•  J  When  stags  grow  old  tney  grow  teas  onnclied,  sa* 

trade !     The  north  of  Asia  at  that  time  supph^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  brow-antlera,  or  lowert  /mnMtmm  nax 

us  with  cveiT  valuable  kind ;  at  present,  we  send,  ^}^  i^^^^                                                     Bi  vmm 

by  means  of  the  possession   of  Hudson's  Bay,  FURETIERE  (Antony),  a  learned    Frendi 

furs  to  an  immense  amount,  to  Turkey,  and  even  lawyer,  born  at  Paris  in  1 620.     He  was  emmefiS 

to  China.  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  an  adrocate  ia 

FURA'CIOUS,  atfj.   \      Lat.  furoje.     Thie-  *>»«  parliament.    Afterwards,  taking  oiden,  be 

Fura'city,  n. «.          ]  viihncss ;    dispoaition  became  abbot  of  Chalivoy,  and  pnor  of  Chnioes. 

to  steal.  He  wrote  many  works,  but  is  chiefly  vatu^  ix 

FUR'BFXOW,  «. ,.  &  V. «.  Vr.faUala ;  Span.  ^"  ^^^"t^  iMctionary  of  the  F,^  Toop.^. 

farf«fa,Goth.>rt««B,thefoldofagarment     A  "'.'"'»<*  .*^"?,'T  **  !f.!S^l!*l  "^  "  w 

piec  of  stuff-'pfaited  and  pucke.^  together.  T^^'j.^J^"^.^  P«bhshed   after  te. 

either  below  o^  above,  on  the  petticSts  or  ^*??;,„1.ti»       "  V?     h„.v  »,  ^ .»       rf 

gowns  of  women.    This  like  a  greJtmany  other  ^"FS'^^."•'•    ^     ^^.tL'^!^ 

Words,  is  the  child  of  mere  caprice.  To'adom  o;dandrt^,  that  grows  upon  the  .fan,  *rth  ««e 

with  ornamental  appendages  of  dress.  '  |raFUBAX:EOUS,  ««.    I*t.  >J»/«r«« 

A  bait  is  a  great  help  to  disconrse,  and  a  birthday  Husky  *  branny  *  scaly 

ft.rni.h«.  conrenMion  for  .  twriremonth  rfter.    A  p^RIA,  in  iology^  a  genus  of  insects  be- 

^J^d  .iS^r  'T';  '  »'".'"'"•""'  .'■'^  "  longing  to  the  orderorVeraSs  toophyta.    TV.* 

diamond^  a  brocade  waistcoat  or  petticoat,  are  Standing  •     ^    ®                             •      *v    i?    •  *"        i-          r. 

topicM,                                                    Addiaon.  "  ^"*  ^"®  Species,  viz.  the  F.  infemalis.      Ii 

has  a  linear  smooth  body,  ciliated  on  each  side. 

She  was  floanced  and  JurMowed ;  every  ribbon  ^^y^  reflexed  feelers  pressed  to  its  body.    lo 

was  cnnkled,  and  every  part  of  her  garments  in  ^^rl.  ^i^i^nd,  Bothnia,  and  the  northern  proTiMes  cT 

Sweden,  people  were  often  seized  witn  a  pancest 

When  argumenu  too  fiercely  glare,  pain,  confined  to  a  point,  in  the  hand,  or  oiher 

Vou  calm  them  with  a  milder  air ;  exposed  part  of  the  body,  which  presently  in- 

To  break  their  points,  you  turn  their  force,  creased  to  a  most  excruciating  degree,aiHi  sooie- 

And  furbOaw  the  plain  discourse.                 Prior,  ^j^^  ^^^^  suddenly  fatal.     This  disoider  was 

Nay.  oft  in  dreams  invention  wo  bestow  particularly    observed    in    Finland,    especiallj 

To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  Afwbelow,        Pope,  about  boggy  and  marshy  places,  and  always  in 
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:umo.  At  length  it  was  discovered,  that  Ibis    pagiu,  and  theicpriesU  were  chos«n&om  amongst 
'    lUintly  succeeded  somewhat  that  dropped     the  judges  of  inat  ccurt.    At  Telphusia,  a  "■'■' 


1  nf  the  air,  aiid  in  a  iDomenl  penetrated  and     id  Anadie,  a  black  ewe  was  sacrificed  lo  them. 
-  jried   itself  in  ihe  flesh.    The  Finlanders  had     Qn   inedals  they  are  mostly 
tried    a  variety  of  applications  to  no  purpose,     represented  as  in  the  annexed 


until,  at  length.a  poultice  of  curds  or  cheese  was  diagram  :    the    middle    • 

found  the  mast  eflcctual  iu  easing  the  pain ;  and  bea^ugatorchin both  hands;     / 

the  evetit  confirmed  that  the  insect  was  allured  Uiat  on  the  right,a  serpent  in 

by  this  application  to  leave  tbe  flesh;  as,  on  its  mm  hand,  and  a  key  in  the     ^ 

removal,  this  worm,  no  longer  than  the  sixth  of  other;   tfaat   on   the    left,   a 

an  inch,  was  found  in  it,  and  thus  the  cause  of  scourge  in  one  hand,  and  a 

thii  painful  disease  explained.     Liiinsus  tells  ui  daj^r  in  the  other. 

that  be  himself  once  experienced  the  effects  of  FURL,«"-  Fr.fia^.  Todiawup;  contiaot. 
this  animal,  near  the  city  of  Lund,  in  Sweden.  FusLiao,  in  the  sea  language,  signifies 
Dr.  Srlander  once  gave  a  slight  description  of  wrapping  up  and  binding  any  sail  close  lo  the 
this  worm;  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtauiing  yard  ;  whicA  is  done  by  hauling  upon  the  clew- 
recent  sjiecimens,  its  nature  is  still  obscure ;  and  lines,  bnnl'lines,  8u.,  which  wraps  the  sail  close 
even  its  very  existence  has  been  occasionally  tocher,  and,  being  botnid  fast  lo  the  yard,  tlie 
doubted,  particularly  by  BInroenbach  and  AIuU  ui]  is  furled. 

ler.  Tliere  aeeins,  however,  to  be  no  good  reason  FU'RLONG,  n.  i.  Sax.  pajilaux-  A  measure 
forfjueslioningtheexistenceofsomesuehanimal,  oflength;  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile, 
though  the  accounts  of  its  exliaorilinary  qualities  FURLOUGH,  n.  i.  Belg.  mWw/  Alicense 
may  have  been  exaggerated.  The  best  account  given  lo  a  soldier  to  be  absent, 
of  it  is  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  published  by  a  Dr.  FUR'MENTY,  n.  *,  Mote  properly  fnimen' 
Hagen,  as  an  academical  thesis :  in  which  all  ty  or  frumely,  of  Latin  yhaienttim.  Food 
the  observations  relative  to  it  are  summed  up  in  made  by  boiling  wheat  in  milk. 
a  concise  maimer,  and  its  real  existence  seem-  FURLONG  Thomas,  a  poet  of  the  nineteenth 
ingly  well  ascertained.  It  is  said  to  be  gene-  eeotury,  bom  at  Scarewalsb,  in  the  counW  of 
tally  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Wexford,  Ireland,  in  1794,  and  edacaicd  for  a 
FURIJi:,  FuBics,  in  Pagan  mythology,  commerciallife.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wu 
goddesses,  whose  office  it  was  to  punish  the  vtided  lo  a  respectable  merchant  in  Dublin, 
guilty  after  death.  They  sprang  from  the  blood  uid  although  this  mode  of  occupation  was 
nf  the  wound  which  Callus  receiv«d  from  his  son  lioie  congenial  to  his  taste,  he  so  conducted 
Saturn.  Some  make  them  daughters  of  Acheron  himself  as  lo  win  the  kindly  feelings  of  his 
and  Night,  or  Pluto  and  Proserpine.  Accord-  master  until  the  death  of  the  lalter,  which  Fat- 
ing to  the  more  received  opinions,  they  were  long  lamented  in  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  cpita- 
three  in  number,  Tisipbone,  Megcra,  and  Alec-  phian  ode  called  The  Burial.  Furlong  snatched 
to,  to  which  some  add  Nemesis.  Plutarch  men-  every  leisnre  moment  thai  could  be  spared  IVom 
tions  only  one  called  Adiasta,  daughter  of  f^  master's  business  lo  improve  and  culiivaie 
Jupiter  and  Necessity.  They  were  supposed  to  his  menud  powers,  and  long  before  the  period  of 
be  the  ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods;  hi*  emancipabou  from  the  chains  of  apprentice- 
stem  and  inexorable;  altrays  employed  in  pu-  ^hip,  and  Uie  duties  of  the  counting-house,  was 
nishing  the  guilty  upon  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  a  welcome  and  not  unpaid  contributor  to  the 
internal  regions.  They  were  also  called  Eume-  best  periodica]  publications  of  the  day,  "  The 
aides  and  Erinnydes.  The  Athenians  styled  Vindication  of  Poetry,"  a  poem  overflowing 
them  n^im  Oiai,  venerable  goddesses.  Their  with  point  and  feeling,  was  intended  as  a  defence 
worship  vras  almost  universal ;  and  people  dared  Kod  vindication  of  himself  from  the  sneers  of 
nottomention  theirnames,orfiilheireyesvpon  those  who  had  slighted  his  efforts  in  the  service 
their  temples.  They  were  honored  with  sacri-  of  literature,  and  advised  a  return  to  the  sober 
fices  and  libations;  and  in  Acbaia  tliey  had  a  MtvicM  of  commerce.  Amongst  many  who  ad- 
temple,  which,  when  entered  by  any  one  guilty  of  mired,  one  vras  found,  Mr.  Jameson,  an  eminent 
a  crime,  suddenly  rendered  him  fiinous  and  de-  distiller  in  Dublin,  who  was  liberal  enough  to 
privrd  him  of  the  use  of  his  reason.  In  the  sa-  p,ironiie  the  poet,  and  placing  young  Furlong 
critices,  ihe  votaries  used  branches  of  cedar  and  ^,q  ,  confidential  situation  in  his  eitciisive  es- 
of  alder,  hawtlioni,  saffron,  and  juniper;  and  the  tablishment,  wheteabundani  leisure  accompanied 
victims  were  generally  turtle  doves  and  sheep,  ,„,„](  compeosation,  enabled  him  to  erect  a 
with  libations  of  wine  and  honey.  They  were  fe„e  likely  to  endure.  After  this  period  he 
usually  represented  with  a  gnm  and  fnghtfal  published  the  Misanthrope,  contributed  poetic 
aspect,  with  a  black  and  bloody  garmen^  and  effosions  to  the  New  Monthly  Magaiine,  trans- 
with  serpents  wreathing  round  their  heads  in-  j^f^  the  songs  of  ('prolan  the  Irish  Bard,  and 
stead  of  hair.  They  held  a  hiiming  torch  in  one  „  „  ballad  writer  was  honoured  by  being  placed 
hand,  to  discover  the  guilty,  and  iron  chains  and  i„  comparison  with  Thomas  Moore.  IJe  died  in 
whips  nf  scorpions  in  the  other,  lo  punish  them ,  jgj^^  („  ^j,  (hitty-lhird  year, 
and  were  alviays  attended  by  Terror,  Rage,  Pale-  FURNACE,  n.  i.  &  v.  a.  Sax.  Fymhup ;  Lat. 
nes,  and  Death.  In  hell  they  were  seaWl  ^i„„.  (Probably  a  compound  in  the  Saxon 
around  Pluto's  throne,  as  the  mirosteraof  hi*  of  fire  and  bouse).  An  enclosed  place  where  Ere 
vengeance.  They  were  worshipped  at  Lasina  j,  ^,3,^^  intensely  for  the  purpose  of  fusing  or 
in  Arcadia,  and  at  Carmia  in  Peloponnesus,  hardening  substancxs.  The  verb  is  low  and  ob- 
Theyhad  a  temple  at  AUiena,  near  the  Areo-  jolete,occurringonlyinSbak*peare,andbutonce 
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We  bmv«  alio  /Wrwu0f  of  gn«t  dhrenidet,  that    from  coming  out  at  the  door  of  die  ibiBMe.  Tic 
keep  great  divenitj  of  heata.  Baeom.      rare&ctioii  of  the  air  in  the  fireplace  will  c^aTi 

The  king,  of  Spain  hav  erected  diver.  J^m^    f  ^^7u '1°"!*?^"*' J^^  *^  .*?'  '^^  ^ 
and  forgeiirfar  the^^ing  and  £ning  of  their  ^Id.         ^ecp  the  fuel  inflamed  to  a  great  ^^<««;  ^ 

Abboi.      ^'^^^  ^^^  ^*^  ™  hetif  being  reneeted  fees 
every  part  of  the  furaaoe  ezoepting  tfaai  aamm 


A  dangeoa  homMe,  on  iJl  ride,  ipimd,  pasigiwheie  Ae  smoke  goes  up,  becoiDes  v«t 

A.  one  greai^n—,  flamed.  Milton.  g;j^     A  huge  quantit/of  fori  may  bejmt  i 

Furnaces,  in  chemistry,  are  instruments  of  at  once,  which  will  consume  slowly,  ano  tiub 

most  universal  use;  and,  as  the  success  of  a  great  require  but  little  attention,  in  compaxiaoo  wtl^ 

number  of  experiments  depends  upon  their  being  those  fiimaces  where  no  sudi  precantkni  is  usel 

well  or  ill  constructed^  it  is  of  great  impoitance  This  sliding  plate  may  be  made  of  cast  inm  is 

that  a  laboratory  be  well  provided  in  this  respect,  those  furnaces  where  no  sreai  heat  is  exched ; 

In  all  furnaces  the  principal  things  to  be  attended  but  in  others  fire-clay  will  be  more  oonvanks^. 

to,  are,  to  confine  the  heat  as  much  as  possible  The  contrivance,  however,  is  scarcely  applkabir 

to  the  matter  to  be  operated  upon;  and  to  pro-  to  those  furnaces  where  gxeat  quantitiea  of  iii!e:2i 

duce  as  much  heat  with  as  little  fiiel  as  possible,  are  to  be  melted ;  and,  accordingly,  the  waste  J 

To  answer  the  first  intention,  the  fire  is  usually  fuel  there  is  immense.    It  is  compiited  that  ^ 

confined  in  a  chamber  or  cavity  built  on  pur-  iron-works  of  Carron,  in  Stirlingshiie^  ooosui&e 

pose  for  it,  and  fiimished  with  a  door  for  putting  in  annually  as  many  coals  as  would   be   saffidest 

the  fiiel,  and  a  grate  for  supporting  it,  and  allow*  for  a  city  containing  700^000  inhabitants.    ii 

ing  air  to  pass  through,  as  well  as  the  ashes  to  order  to  regulate  the  beat,  saya  I>r.  Black,  it  is 

drop  down  into  a  cavitjr  provided  on  purpose,  necessary  to  have  the  command  of  the  fbnaof 

and  called  the  ash-pit.   Thus  the  heat,  produced  below;  the  parts  above  being  firequently  filkd 

by  the  inflamed  fuel,  is  confined  by  the  sides  of  with  small  quantities  of  soot     The  best  method 

the  furnace,  and  obliged  to  apend  great  part  of  of  managing  this  is  to  shut  up  the  door  of  the 

its  force  upon  the  subject  enclosed.   The  second  ash-hole  perfectly  close,  and  to  have  a  set  of 

intention,  which  is  the  most  important,  is  at  the  round  holes,  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  one 

same  time  the  most  difficult  to  answer,  and  de-  another;  and  their  areas  being  as  1,  2,  4,  8, 16, 

pends  entirely  upon  tlie  proportion  between  the  &c.    Seven  or  eight  of  these  ought  to  be  made 

spaces  betwixt  the  furnace  bars  and  the  wideness  in  the  door  of  the  ash-pit,  which  will  give  a  sof- 

and  height  of  the  chimney.    This  will  appear  ficient  command  over  the  fire.    When  die  &n  u 

from  a  oonsidention  of  the  principles  on  which  to  be  increased  to  the  utmost,  all   the  passages 

the   degrees   of    inflammation    are   produced,  both  above  and  below  are  to  be  thrown  op«D, 

These  depend  entirely  on  the  current  of  air  and  the  height  of  the  vent  augmeoted ;  whic^ 

which  passes  through  the  inflamed  fuel.    As  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  cohunn  of  rarefied 

soon  as  the  fuel  is  set  on  fire,  a  certain  degree  of  air,  increases  also  the  motion  of  that  thioogh  the 

heat  is  produced ;  but,  unless  a  constant  influx  fuel,  and  of  consequence  also  the  heat  of  d^  fbr- 

of  air  is  admitted  through  the  burning  fuel,  the  nace.    Macquer  recommends  another  tobe  ap- 

fire  is  instantly  extinguished;  nor  is  it  possible  plied  to  the  ash-pit,  widest  at  the  end  fiuthest 

by  any  means  to  renew  the  inflammation  until  from  the  furnace,  and  tapering  gradually  towards 

we  admit  a  stream  of  fresh  air  amongst  the  fiiel.  it.    The  intention  of  this  is  to  augment  the  cor- 

When  this  is  done,  a  rarefaction  commences  in  rent  and  velocity  of  the  air,  by  its  being  made  to 

theairofthefire-placeof  the  furnace;  so  that  it  is  pass  from  a  wider  into  a  narrower  vent;  bai, 

no  longer  a  counterpoise  to  the  external  air,  and  though  this  is  no  doubt  true,  the  air  will  not  nl- 

is,  therefore,  driven  up  the  chimney  by  that  which  timately  move  with  greater  vdocity  than  H  the 

enters  at  the  ash-pit  This  again,  passing  through  tube  were  not  there.    It  can  only  be  mefnl, 

the  fuel,  is  rarefied  in  its  turn;  and,  giving  therefore,  in  cases  where  the  furnace  is  placed  is 

place  to  fresh  quantities,  there  is  a  constant  flow  a  small  room,  and  the  tube  itself  has  a  oommu- 

of  air  up  the  chimney.    In  proportion  to  the  rs^  nication  with  the  external  air.    See  Chem istbt 

refaction  of  the  air  in  the  fire-place,  the  greater  and  Laboratory. 

is  the  heat.    But,  by  a  certain  construction  of       FURNEAUX  (Philip),  D.  D.,  an  able  noii- 

the  furnace,  the  under  part  of  the  chimney  will  conformist  divine  of  the  eighteenfli  oentuiy,  was 

become  almost  as  strongly  heated  as  the  fire-  bom  in  1726,  at  Totnes  in  Devonshire,    fiein? 

place;  by  which  means,  though  a  very  strong  designed  for  the  ministry,  he  was  sent  to  Lor- 

current  of  air  is  forced  through  the  fuel,  yet  as  don  for  his  academical  studies;  and,  on  becoraiog- 

great  part  of  the  heat  is  spent  on  the  chimney,  a  preacher,  was  chosen  assistant  to  Mr.  Henry 

where  it  can  be  of  no  use,  tne  fuel  is  wasted  in  a  Read,  pastor  of  a  presbyterian  congregation  in 

very  considerable  degree.     To  avoid  this,  we  St.Thomas*s,Southwark.  He  afterwards  became 

have  no  other  method  than  to  contract  the  throat  one  of  the  Sunday  evening  lecturers  at  Salteis' 

of  the  chimney  occasionally  by  a  sliding  plate;  Hall.    In  1753  he  succe^led  the  Rev.  Moses 

which,  when  put  quite  in,  shuts  up  the  whole  vent ;  Lowman,  as  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Clap- 

and,  by  being  drawn  out  more  or  less,  leaves  a  ham.     Dr.    Fumeaux    continue!    a   popiihr 

larger  or  smaller  vent  at  pleasure,    lliis  plate  preacher  for  upwards  of  twenty-three  jrean,  hot 

ought  to  be  quite  drawn  out  till  the  fuel  is  tho-  was  attacked,  in  1777,  by  a  madady  which  ended 

roughly  kindled,  and  tiie  furnace  well  heated,  in  mental  derangement,  from  whicti  he  never  r^ 

so  £at  a  current  of  air  may  flow  strongly  through  covered.  He  di^  in  1783.  His  principal  works 

the  fuel.    After  this,  the  plate  is  to  be  put  in  a  are — Letters  to  the  honorable  Mr.  JustioeBhck- 

certain  length,  so  ks  just  to  prevent  the  smoke  stone,  concerning  his  Exposition  of  the  Act  d 
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ToleratioDy  and  some  Positions  rektii^  to  Keli-  Hi«  tnialng  tnch^ 

gious  Liberty,  in  his  celebrated  Commentaries  That  ha  wj/wmtk  and  ioatmct  great  teachen, 

on  the  Laws  of  England ;  and  Essays  on  Tole-  ^'^^  never  seek  for  aid  out  of  himself.           '  Jd. 

ration  8vo.  1788.  ^'^^  y^^"  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pounds  to 

FuRMEAUXy  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific  /*««*»•  ^     o       u-     ^               ^'^  Bmry  IV. 

Ocean,  first  discovered  by  BougainvUle,  and  af-  ,^       ,      Something  deeper, 

terwards  by  captain  Cook.     It  U  surrounded  by  Wher«>£p«thance  these  are  bat /armrtj^^ 

a  coral  bank,  ^d  produces  COCOMUt  trees.     A  p^to  entertained  some  of  his  friends ^Td^r, 

large  lagoon  of  sea  water  occumes  the  intenor.  ^j  had  in  the  chamber  abed  or  cooch,  neaUy  and 

Ix)Dg.  143    icy  W.,  lat.  ir'  1 1  S.  costly  >%inmA«l.     Diogenes  came  in,  and  got  op  upon 

FuRNCAUX  Islands  is  a  cluster  of  islands,  the  bed,  and  trampled  it,  saying,  1  trample  upon  the 

of     unknown    number,     in    Bass    Strait,     be-  pride  of  Plato.     Plato  mildly  answered,  bat  with 

tween  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  Holland,  greater  pride,  Diogenes.            Bacon's  Apophtkegtiu. 

The   principal  are — Great  Island,  upwards   of  ^int  thou  madest  the  great  house  of  the  world,  and 

forty   miles    in   length,   Cape    Barren   Island,  fiinuikedtt  it :  then  thoa  brooghtest  in  thy  tenant  to 

Clarke's,  and  Preservation  Ishind.     The  lower  ?**•«*•  "*-       .                                      ^-  ^"«. 

parts  of  them  are  sandy  and  swampy;  but  the  ^^  '  8?^  confiagraiion  mankind  shall  be  des- 

basb  of  most  of  them  is  a  white  granite.  All  aie  ^^J**'  ^^  ***•  '^""  ^  »*'  "^  ^^^l^^ 

overrun  with  bnishwood^and  have  a  few  bunted  •^The  ground  must  be  of  a  mixt  brown,  andWe 

trees,  which  neYer  exceed  the  height  of  twelve  enonghror  the  horse's  /Wrmfure  most  be  of  very  seL 

feet.     Vegetables  in  general  are  scanty ;  and,  as  gibie  colours.                                            D^dem. 

if  the  soil  itself  were  unfit  for  vegetation,  in  a  l  ghall  not  need  to  heap  up  instances ;  every  one's 

certain  spot  of  Preservation  Island  the  trees  have  reading  and  conversation  will  snfficiently  yWnuA  him, 

undergone  a   petrifaction   towards    the  roots,  if  he  wanu  to  be  better  stored.                       Xodks. 

Two  species  of  seals  are  found  here,  and  invite  ^^  wounded  arm  mmXdfurnuk  all  their  roomsy 

the  temporary  abode  of  those  engaged  in  the  ^'"^  hXt^  for  ever  scarlet  in  the  looms.     HaUJkm^ 

fishery,  otherwise  these  islands  are  uninhabited.  ^o  man  can  transport  hb  large  retinue,  his  sump. 

Here  are  also  the  kangaroo,  wombat,  duck-billed  *■•"*  '•**'  •***  ***•  "*^  >niiiiir«  into  another  world, 

ant-eater,  and  snakes  of  different  species  with  »....*        .     w  .                .             Simth, 

venomous  fenps      The  sheer  water  or  sootv  ne-  '*  **  ^^^  ^"  ■'*^'  *****  '  compact  among  private 

venomous  langs.     l  ne  sneer  wawr,  or  sooty  pe-  pe„ons  that  hath  fmnuhed  out  these  several  remitun- 

terel,  appears  in  innumerable  flocks,  and  burrows  ^^                    ''                                  Additm, 

in  the  ground.    As  well  as  the  navigation  being  DoubUess  the  man  Jesus  Christ  b  JwnMed  with 

here  very  difficult,  the  water  is  bad.    Furneaux  mperior  powers  to  all  the  angeU  in  heavrn,  because 

Islands  were  first  visited  by  Bass  and  Flinders,  in  he  b  employed  in  superior  work.                  Watu, 

1 798.  Here  wealth  had  done  its  utmost  to  encumber 

FURNES,  a  town  of  West  Flanders,  near  the  WithyWmfHre  an  exquisite  apartment, 

sea,  on  a  canal  which  extends  from  Bruges  to  Which  pnxzled  nature  much  to  know  what  art  meant. 


Dunkirk.      It   is  a  neat  town,  and    has    an  Bjfnm.  DmJ\ 

elegant  town-house.    It  was  taken  by  the  French  ,  "^j*  •^^  that  persons  living  on  annuities 

in  May  1793,  and  soon  after  evacuated;  but  Are  longer  hved  than  others, 

v^sgain  taken  by  general  Pichegru  in  May  xi^TsS^^treally  thuik,  do  never  die  5 

)l      •  Ju  ^   u''  1"°?  ^n^ealthy  on  account  of  of  any  cr^^ditors  ihe  worst  a  Jew  b, 

the  neighbourhood  of  marshes,  is  much  improved  And  that's  their  mode  otfunmhing  supply ; 

since  they  were  drained.    It  has  a  brisk  trade  in  in  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way, 

com,  hops,  butter,  and  cheese.  Population  32CX).  Which  I  found  very  traublesome  to  pay.          Id. 

Fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Osiend,  and  twenty  puRROW,  n.  «.  k  v,  a.    Sax.  pijih,  pyjuan ; 

FURTVISH,  ».  fl. -J     Fr./cwrmr ;  It./oiimir.  ^^^^^^    particularly  a  small  trench  made  by  the 

FuEiiisHEB,n.f.S  To  supply  with  what  IS  plough  foVthe  reception  of  seed.    The  verb  sig- 

FuBMiTUEE,  n.f.>nece8aary  10 a  certain  pur-  ^jfi^sto  cut  in  furrows;  to  divide  in  long  hoi- 

poM.    Furniture  is  generally  that  which  IS  sup-  lows ;  to  make  by  cutting. 

plied ;  but  now  the  specific  term  for  soods  in  a  «,,                         #j*       , 

Use  whether  for  use^  ornament ;  I  furnisher  ^  ^"'  1*  ^.'*"°  3r\JT'  ^"•'Jk  >     H  k""' 

•.  .1 .1              ,                          '        ,.  Comes  the  bremc  Wmter  with  chamfred  browes, 

IS  the  agent  who  grants  or  procures  supplies.  y^,i  ^^  ^^^^^  .^^  frosty  >rrw.r. 

Upon  a  day  as  on  their  way  they  went,  Drcrily  shooting  hb  stormie  darte. 

It  ehannst  someyWntters  about  her  steed  Which  curdles  the  bloud  and  pricks  the  harte. 

To  be  dbordered  by  some  accident.  Sptnter,  The  Shepheard'i  Caimdmr, 

Spemer,  FatrU  Qeesne.  With  greedy  force  each  other  doih  assayle; 

Young  Clarion,  with  vauntful  lustyhed,  Ind  strike  so  fiercely  that  they  do  impresse 

After  his  guise  did  cast  abroad  to  fare,  Depe  dinted  /mtmsw  in  the  battred  mayle. 

And  thereto  'gan  hb  Jumiiunt  prepare.  Id,  Fturit  Queem. 

^tenter.  There  go  the  ships  thatywroie  out  their  way  ; 

Tke  duke  is  coming  :  see  the  barge  be  ready.  Yea,  there  of  whales  enormous  sights  we  see. 

And  fit  it  with  such  fmmhm  as  suits  WoUm. 

The  greatness  of  hb  person.  While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand, 

Skaktpmre.  Ifswy  VIII.  WhbUes  o'er  theyinrowed  land.                  MiUon. 

She  hath  directed  Two  such  I  saw,  what  dme  the  labored  ok. 

How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  Other's  bouse ;  In  his  loose  traces  from  ihefimnm  came. 

What  gold  and  jewels  she  b  furmshed  with.  And  the  swinkt  hedger  at  hb  snpper  sat. 

SKoAipearf.  Id, 
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The  billowi  H\\,  while  Keptuac  Uyt  his  mece  dence  at  Oonau  Eadkingen-     Tbe  town  df 

On  the  loagh  era,  and  soiooths  its  furrowtd  face.  tenberc^  is  an  insignificant  place,  fomteEB  s 

Dfyden,  N.N.W.  of  Schaffhausen,  and  remariabn: 

Then  ploughs  for  seed  the  fraitfa  fiaromt  broke,  nothing  but  a  ruined  castlCt  *^  original  «c  : 

And  oxen  Uboared  6rst  beneath  the  yoke.  Id.  -  ^^^  family. 

My  lord  it  in,  though  time  has  ploughed  that  face  FuRSTENBEBG  is  also  the  name  of  Other  U^tt 

With  many/wroat  lincc  I  taw  it  firit ;  ^f  Germany,  vii.  1.  In  Lusatia  on   the  O-.-r 

Yet  Vm  too  well  acquainie.l  with  the  ground  quite  to  j^j^^^  j,    ^^  Prussians  in  1745,  thiite^a  Ea- 

forget  it.  Brifden  and  Lee's  Oediyu,.  ^^^^  ^^  Frankfort ;    2.    One    in    the   duch- 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield ;  Mecklenburg,  on  the  Harel,  ten  miles  sooth-^ 

Their /nrrois  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke  ;  ^£  Slrelitz,  containing  about  18CX)  inhabtU'-  . 

How  jocund  did  they  drire  their  teams  aUeld  .  3    j^^^^^  j„  ^^  ^^^^^y  ^  WaWeck,  ten  aJ^ 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  shoke  .  ^^^  ^^  Waldeck. 

Orajf  *  JOegsf.         FURSTENWALD,  a  well  built  town  of  u- 

Fuaaow-WEED,  n. «.    Furrow  and  weed.    A  Middle  Mark  of  Btandenhvugh,  on   the  Spr* 

weed  that  grows  m  furrowed  land.  ^  y^  manufactures  of  woollen  stnfe  ;  and  ^  i 

Crowned  with  rank  fumiter,  ^^  fi''''*'''^^^^  place  of  some  antiquity,  having  been  taken  .. 

^■^P*^'  1631  by  the  Swedes.   In  1633  it  was  burned  &t 

FURRUCKABAD,  a  district  of  the  province  the  imperialists.   Population  2350.    Twenty-s»i 

of  Agra,  Hindostan,  between  the  rivers  Ganges  miles  east  of  Berlin,  and  twenty  west  of  Fnsk- 

and  Jumna,  or  between  the  twenty-seventh  and  fort  on  the  Oder. 

twenty-eighth  degrees  of  northern  latitude.    It        FURTADO  (Abraham),  a  modern  French  M 

formerly  belonged  to  Canouge;  but,  in  the  early  ©f  some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  1759,  and  bt- 

part  of  the  last  century,  was  assigned  to  an  came  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Pariac 

Afghan  chief  named  Mohammed  Khan  Bungush,  Sanhedrim  convoked  by  Buonaparte,    lie  is  sa:^ 

whose   descendants   became   independent,  and  to  have  possessed  considerable  eloqoence,  an. 

were  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  the  nabobs  ^^as  the  author  of  a  Poetical  Version  of  the  Be*"* 

of  Oude ;  but  at  length  became  tributary  to  that  of  Job ;  Political  Harmonics,  4  vols- ;  a  Traaai*- 

power.    The  British,  in  the  year  1801,  took  the  tion  of  Lucretius,  &c. 

nabob  of  Furruckabad  under  their  protection ;        FURTH,  a  considerable  marmfactonng  tem 

when  the  state  of  the  country  was  found  very  of  Franconia,  subject  to  Bavaria,  Ibar  ftiiles  wa: 

wretched.    He  shortly  after  agreed  to  make  it  of  Nuremberg.    It  is  situated  near  the  juDCt»i 

over,  with  all  the  civil  and  military  jurisdiction,  ©f  the  Redniu  and  Pegniti.     It  is  entirely  ib- 

for  an  annual  pension  of  180,000  rupees.    Since  debted  for  its  increase  to  the  Uberahty  of  itsaTi 

that  period  it  has  improved  ;  and  is  managed  by  management.  Artisans  who  are  unable  to  obti2 

a  judge,  collector,  kc.,  subject  to  the  circuit  court  admission  at  Nuremberg  settle  without  diffinJ:^ 

of  Bareilly.  here:  glass  of  all  kinds,  but  in  particular  Uref 

Furruckabad,  a  fortified  town  of  Hindostan,  mirrors,  are  made.    There  is  also  a  number  r: 

capital  of  the  above  district,  is  situated  about  watch-makers,  gold-beaters,   joiners,    saddkn, 

a  mile  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  stocking-weavers,  &c. ;  and  the  total  populativ- 

contains  a  small  citadel  and  the  former  palace  amounts  to  nearly  13,000;  of  which  the  Je«« 

of  the  nabob.     To  preserve  his  dignity,  the  form  2700 :   they  have  a  separate  spiritual  vd 

British  authorities  reside   in  the  suburbs.      It  temporal  jurisdiction ;  their  judge  being  a  labbi. 

carries  on  au  advantageous  trade  with  Cashmeer.  {^m  whom  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  other  m^ 

The  inhabitants  are  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans  gistrates. 

in  nearly  equal,  proportions.  They  are  said  to  FURTHER,  od?.  &  adv.  1  From  forth,  hoc 
be  handsome  and  brave,  but  not  of  very  exem-  Fur'thermore,  odi;.  >  from  far,  as  iscosa- 
plary  character.    Under  the  walls  of  this  place        Fur'tbest,  o^^'.  3monly    imagined; 

lord  Lake,  in  1804,  after  several  days' pursuit,  forth,  further,  furthest,  conupted  from  fortber, 

came  up  with  and  totally  defeated  the  Mahratta  forthesl ;  Sax.  fOfiiSep.    Forther  is  used  by  Sir 

chief  Holkar.  Thomas  More.    See  Forth  and  Farther.    It 

FURSTENBERG,  or  Furstenbttrg,  a  late  signifies  at  a  greater  distance;  beyond  this:  sad 

principality  of  Suabia,  which  was  partitioned  'ft  has,  in  some  sort,  the  force  of  a  substantive  ia 

among  different  powers  by  the  treaty  of  the  Con-  ijjg  phrase  no  further  for  nothing  further, 
federation  of  the  Rhine.     It  viras  erected  in  the        ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

thirteenth  century,  and    divided  into    several  j^  ^  nanow"place.  JVt«iA.  ««L  2. 

branches  :  the  broths  and  other  children  were  rhtn  furthemune  I  went  a.  I  wo.  lad : 

called  landgraves.  The  estate  pive  six  voices  ic  ^^^  ^j^^;;;  j  ^^^  ^ithouten  any  faile 
the  assemblies  of  the  circle,  and  a  seat  on  the  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j„i  ^che  aparaile. 
bench  of  princes  at  the  diet  of  the  empire.     It  VhaMcer.     The  Attemhtk  vfUHm. 

now  chiefly  belongs  to  Baden.    The  whole  con-        And,>r«Aefwof»,  understond  wel,  thai  thisc 

tains  about  860  square  miles,  and  83,000  inha-  Conqueroor*  or  tyranlea  maker,  ful  oft  thrallei 

bitants.     It  is  in  general  a  mountainous  and  of  bem  that  ben  home  of  aa  royal  Uood  at  bea 

woody  district ;  but  has  good  pastures.      Here  They  that  hem  conqaercn.     /d.  Thi  Penmm  Tda 
are  also  mines  of  iron  and  copper :  the  chief  jj^oa  that  famou  river's /wtAcr  ehon, 

manufactures  are  straw  hats,  and  time-pieces  in        There  stood  a  snowie  swan  of  heavenly  bicw 
wood,  brass,  or  iron.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly        And  sentle  kinde.  at  ever  fowle  afore 
Catholics.    A  branch,  of  the  old  fisimily  of  Furs-        A  fairer  one  in  all  the  goodly  eriew : 
tenberg,  we  believe  the  Stuklingen,  has  its  resi-        Of  white  8trim«mUn  brood  might  no  maaTi^v 
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There  be  moit  iweetly  taiig  the  prophede 
Of  liis  owBs  death  in  dolefil  elegie. 

Spmmr.  The  Radmtt  of  Tm 
They  bring  them  wince  of  Oreece  end  Araby, 
And  defaitie  epicee  fetch  fnua/urtkeit  Ynd. 

U.  Fagrie 
This  ring  I  do  accept  noet  thankfally. 
And  mo,  I  pray  yoo  tell  Lim  :  fitrthermore, 
I  prmy  yoa,  ahew  my  youth  old  Shylock's  hoose. 

Shaktpeare. 
Satan  had  joumied  on,  pensive  and  slow  : 
But  /urther  way  foand  none,  so  thick  entwined. 
As  on«  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth 
Of  shruba  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplexed 
AH  path  of  man  or  beast  that  passed  that  way. 

Their  earnest  eye*  they  fixed,  imagining 
For  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude 
Now  risen  to  work  them  yirlAtfr  woe  or  shame.     Id, 

I  may  meet 
Soma  wandering  spirit,  from  him  to  draw 
Vrii^i  further  would  be  learned.  Id. 

Let  this  appease 
Thy  doubt,  since  human  reach  no  further  knows,  lid. 

Sin  is  noTer  at  a  stay ;  if  we  do  not  retreat  from  ft, 
we  ahall  advance  in  it ;  and  the/«ir<A«r  on  we  go,  the 
more  we  hare  to  come  back.  Barrow, 

I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  that 
YouryWrfAer  trial  is  postponed. 

Byron,  The  Two  Foaeari, 

Fur'ther,  V,  a.        "J       From   the  adverb  ; 
Fur'therance,  ft.  f .  >  Sax.  pojiiSfiian.  To  put 
Fur'therer,  n.  i.      S  onward ;  to  forward ;  to 
promote;  to  countenance;  to  assist;  to  help. 

It  were,  quod  he,  to  thee  no  gret  honour 
For  to  be  £alse,  ne  for  to  be  traytour 
To  me  that  am  thy  cosin  and  thy  brother 
Yswome  ful  depe,  and  eche  of  us  to  other. 
That  netrer  (for  to  dien  in  the  peine !) 
Til  that  the  deth  departen  shal  us  tweine, 
Keyther  of  us  in  love  to  hindre  other. 
But  that  thoa  ahouldest  trewely/MfAer  me 
In  eveiy  caa,  aa  I  ahuld  forther  thee. 

Chaueer.  The  Kmighiet  TaJe, 
This  gracelesee  man,  iot  Jwtheratwe  of  his  guile 
Did  court  the  handmayd  of  my  lady  deare, 
Wbo,  glad  t'emboeome  his  affection  rile. 
Did  all  she  might  more  pleasing  to  appeare. 

pernor.  Faerie  Qneene. 

That  earnest  favourer  and  furtherer  of  God's  tme 
religion,  that  faithful  servitor  to  hu  prince  and 
country.  Aaeham. 

Things  thus  set  in  order,  in  quiet  and  rest. 
Shall  yWrlA^  thy  harvest,  and  pleasure  thee  best. 

Tuuer, 
Could  their  fond  superstition  hvre  ^irthered  %o  great 
attempts,  without  the  mixture  of  a  true  persuasion  cod- 
i«ming  the  irresistible  force  of  divine  power. 

Hooker, 
Our  diligence  must  search  out  all  helps  and/icrlAer- 
ancet  of  direction,  which  scriptures,  council?,  fatherii, 
histories,  the  laws  and  practices  of  all  churches  afford. 

Id. 
Cannot  my  body,  nor  blood-sacri6ce, 
Intreat  you  to  your  wonted  yu/<Aeranoe .' 

ShaJupeare.  Henry  VL 

If  men  were  minded  to  live  righteously,  to  believe 
a  God  would  be  no  hindrance  or  prejudice  to  any  such 
detign,  bat  very  much  for  the  advancement  and  fw* 
Uuraetoe  of  it.  TUIotmmm 

FUHTIVE,  adj.  Fr.  Jiartive  ;  Lat.  Jtertnmt. 
Stolen ;  gotten  by  theft. 


Or  do  diey,  as  your  schemes,  I  think,  have  shown« 
Dart /Wfjee  beam*  and  glory  not  their  own, 
All  servanto  to  that  source  of  light,  the  sun  t    Prior. 

FU'RUNCLE,  n.  s.  TT.Jwxmcle  ;  Lat./iiniii- 
cuhu,    A  bile ;  an  angry  pustule. 

A  fumnde  is  in  its  beginning  round,  hard,  and  in* 
flamed ;  and,  as  it  increaseth,  it  riseth  up  with  an 
acute  head,  and  sometimes  a  pustule  ;  and  then  it  is 
more  inflamed  and  painful,  when  it  arrives  at  its  state, 
which  is  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.        Wueman, 

FU'RY,  n.  f.  x      Fr./ureur :  LnUjvror. 

Fu'rious,  a<(p.         f  Madness;  rage;  passion 

Fu'riously,  adv,    a  of  anger;  tumult  of  mind, 

Fu'aiousNcss,  n. «.  J  approaching  to  madness: 

enthusiasm ;  exsdtatiou  of  iancy :  also,  from  lat. 

fttria,  one  of  the  deities  of  vengeance,  and  thence 

a  stormy,  turbulent,  violent,  raging  woman. 

But  at  the  feate  redy  ben,  riris. 
The  Fwrii  three,  with  all  her  mortale  bronde. 

Chameer.  Legende  of  Chod  Women. 
Much  was  Cambello  daunted  with  his  blowes  ; 
So  thicke  they  fell,  and  forribly  were  sent. 
That  he  was  first  from  daunger  of  the  throwert 
Backe  to  retire,  and  somewhat  to  relent. 
Till  th'  heat  of  his  fierce  fury  he  had  spent. 

£^90U0r.  Faerie  Qneene, 
A  mighty  speare  eftsoones  at  him  he  bent ; 
Who,  seeing  him  come  on  tofitrioudy. 
Met  liim  mid-way  with  equall  hardiment. 
That  forcibly  to  ground  they  both  together  went. 

Id. 
Which  when  his  brother  saw,  fraught  with  great 
grief 
And  wrath,  he  to  him  leapt /urtbidfy.  Id. 

Taking  up  the  lute,  her  wit  began  to  be  with  a 
divine  fury  inspired ;  and  her  voice  would,  in  so  be- 
loved an  occasion,  second  her  wit.  Sidney. 

No  man  did  ever  think  the  hurtful  actions  oifwnaee 
men  and  innocents  to  be  punishable.  Hooker. 

A  sybil,  that  had  numbered  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compaasea. 
In  her  prophetickyiivy  sewed  the  work. 

Shakepeeere, 
To  hefimom. 
Is  to  be  frighted  'out  uf  fear ;  and  in  that  mood 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge.  Id. 

The  sight  of  any  of  the  houae  of  York 
Is  aa  mfury  to  torment  my  eool.  Id. 

I  do  oppose  my  patience  to  his  fury ;  and  am  armed 
To  suffer  with  a  quietness  of  spirit 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his.  Id. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate,  and  furiom. 
Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment?    No  man. 

Id,  Macbeth. 
With  clamour  thence  the  rapid  currents  drive 
Towards  the  retreating  sea  their  furiom  tide. 

MUton. 
They  observe  countenance  to  attend  the  practice ; 
and  this  carries  them  on  furiemly  to  that  which  of 
themselves  they  are  inclined.  South. 

She  heard  not  half,  so  furumdy  she  flies  ; 
Fear  gave  her  wings.  Dryden. 

It  was  the  most  proper  place  for  9k  fury  to  make  her 
exit;  and  I  believe  every  reader's  imagination  is 
pleased,  when  he  sees  the  angry  goddess  thus  sinking 
in  a  tempest,  and  plunging  herself  into  hell,  amidst 
such  a  scene  of  horror  and  confnrion. 

AdOaon  on  Italy. 
Prone  on  their  routed  rear  the  cranes  descend  ; 
Their  bills  bite/Wrioiif,  and  their  taloaa  rend. 
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FURZ,  fi.  f . )  Sttx.  Fifify  lAt  genitta  qmut- 
TvKZY,mlj.  J  fa.  Gone;  goes;  overgrown 
vvith  gorse.  The  whole  plant  is  very  thorny ;  the 
flowers,  which  are  of  the  pea-bloom  kind,|  are 
disposed  in  short  thick  spikes,  which  are  suc^ 
ceeded  by  short  compressed  pods,  in  each  of 
which  are  contained  three  or  four  kidney-shaped 
seeds. — Miller. 

We  may  know. 
And  when  to  reap  the  grain,  and  when  to  low. 
Or  when  to  sell  the  Jwne$.  Drydm'g  FivyO. 

Wide  through  thejmnjf  field  their  root  they  takOp 
Their  bleeding  boionu  force  the  thorny  brake.  Gay. 

FUSAROLE,  in  architecture,  a  moulding  or 
ornament  placed  immediately  under  the  echi- 
nus, in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Composite  ca- 
pitals. 

FUSE,  t;.  fl.,  V.  n.,  fc  n.  i .^      Lat  fimdot  fu- 

Fv'siBLEf  adj.  f  mm,  Jtisto.      To 

Fusibil'ity,  n.1.  >  melt;  to  put  into 

Fu'siL,  tug,  i  fusion;  to  liquefy 

Fd'sion,  n.  s.  J  by  heat :  capable 

of  being  melted ;  of  being  made  liquid  by  oeat ; 

capacity  of  being  melted :  liquefiable ;  running  by 

the  force  of  heat.    The  substantive  is  the  name 

of  that  part  of  a  bomb,  or  grenado-shell,  which 

makes  tne  whole  powder,  or  composition,  in  the 

shell  take  fire.    It  is  usually  a  wooden  pipe,  or 

tap,  filled  with  wildfire,  or  some  such  matter ; 

and  is  intended  to  bum  no  longer  than  is  the 

time  of  the  motion  of  the  bomb  from  the  mouth 

of  the  mortar  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  fall, 

which    time    Anderson    makes    twenty-seven 

seconds.— Harris.    Fusion  is  the  act  of  melting, 

or  the  state  of  being  melted,  or  running  with 

heat. 

Yet  forgate  I  to  make  rchereaile 
Oi  waters  corroeif,  and  of  limaile ; 
4nd  of  bodtei  molification. 
And  aleo  of  hir  induration ; 
Oils,  abluaiotts,  meul  fimbig 
To  tellen  all  wold  paesen  any  bible 
That  o  wher  ii. 

CAoueer.    The  Chammn  Yemmmm  TaU, 
The  liquid  ore  he  drained 
Into  fit  molde  prepared ;  from  which  he  firmed 
Pint  hie  own  tools :  then,  what  tright  else  be  wrought 
FmiU,  or  graven  in  metal.      Millon't  Paradite  Loit. 

Colours  afforded  by  metalline  bodies,  either  colli- 
quate  with,  or  otherwise  penetrate  into  other  bodies, 
especially /iiM&Ie  ones.  Boyie, 

The  bodies  of  most  use,  that  are  sought  for  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  are  the  metals  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  o^her  bodies  by  their  weight, ^wiiM/i^y 
and  malleableoess.  Lodm, 

Metals  in  /un'on  do  not  flame  for  want  of  a  copious 
fume,  except  spelter,  which  fumes  copiously,  and 
chereby  flames.  N§wton*i  Optiektm 

Perpetual  flames. 
O'er  sand  and  ashes,  and  the  stubborn  flint. 
Prevailing,  tnm  into  %fitnl  sea.  PhiUpt. 

FUSEE/  n. «.  Fr.  fmeau.  The  cone  round 
which  is  wound  the  cord,  or  chain,  of  a  clock  or 
watch :  a  firelock,  or  small  neat  musket.  Track 
of  a  buck. 

The  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  balance  is  by  the 
motion  of  the  next  wheel,  and  that  by  the  motion  of 
the  next,  and  that  by  the  motion  of  the /we*,  and  that 
by  the  motion  of  the  spring  ;  the  whole  frame  of  the 
watch  carries  a  reasonableness  in  it,  the  passive  im- 
wisiioii  of  the  intellectual  idea  that  was  in  the  artist. 


FiTSEs.    See  WatobtMauvo. 

FUSELI,  or  Fueseu  (Henry),  n 
modem  painter  and  author,  was  bom  at 
in  1739.    His  father  was  anxious  lo 
for  the  church,  but  some  pnnlSy 
works  of  Michael  Angelo^  viih 
merits  and  style  be  bcoime  especially 
cided  young  Fuseli  for  the  life   at  «n 
He  was  placed,  however,  at  the  Hmnaiii^  Col- 
lege, and  there  contracted   a   firiendship  wisk 
Lavater,  which  terminated  only  with  the  life  oi 
the  latter.     At  this  period  the  two  firieods  exhi- 
bited united  zeal  and  ability  in   bringing  ^ 
justice  a  leading  magistrate  in  one  of  the  baiU- 
wics  of  Zurich,  who  had  committed  an  act  of 
great  oppression;    and  a  pamphlet  appearing 
from  them  on  the  subject  compelled  the  anthori^ 
ties  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  the  colpfit  ab- 
sconded. Fuseli,  after  taking  his  degree  of  M.  A^ 
in  the  college,  now  accompanied  his  friend  so 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  in  which  latter  capital  the? 
both  prosecuted  their  studies  under  the  learcci 
Sulzer.    Fuseli  here  also  obtained  an  intimate 
acouaintance  with  the  English  language,  and  w» 
induced  by  our  ambassador  at  that  oonrt.  Sir 
Robert  Smith,  to  visit  this  country.     He  arrived 
in  London  in  1762,  and,  obtaining  the  sitnatton 
of  tutor  to  a  nobleman's  son,  accompanied  hia 
to  Paris.  On  his  return  he  published  IteflectioBs 
on  the  Painting  and  Sculpture  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  soon  after  an  Essay  in  defence  of  RouaBeaii, 
against  Voltaire.      His  eariy  drawings   hean^ 
^out  this  time  shown  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
the  encouragement  bestowed  on  him  by  that 
artist  decided  young  Fuseli's  fiiite,  when  be  wis 
finally  vacillating  between  the  palette  and  the 
pulpit.  His  first  picture  was  Joseph  interpreting 
the  Dreams  of  the  chief  Baker  ana  Batler,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
St  Paul's  Church  Yaid.*    In  1770  lir.  Fuseli 
visited   Italy  in  company  with  a  friend,  and 
while  in  that  country  transmitted  to  England 
several  pictures,  especially  two  firom  the  works 
of  Shakspeare,  The  Death  of  Beaufort,  and  a 
Scene  from  Macbeth.    In  1778  he  left  Itely,  and 
after  paving  a  short  visit  to  Zurich  returned  to 
England,  where  he  suggested  to  the  late  alder- 
man Boydell  the  idea  of  forming  his  Shakspeare 
Gallery,  and  supplied  him  with  eight  pictum. 
In  1790  he  became  a  Royal  Academician,  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  nine  years,  painted  a 
series  of  fortynseven  pictures  from  Milton,  after- 
wards exhibited  as  the  Milton  Gallery.     He  sac- 
ceeded  Mr.   Barry,    in  1799,  as  professor  of 

Sainting  to  the  Royal  Academy ;  and,  in  1804, 
Ir.  Wilson  as  keeper  to  that  association.  In 
1805  he  publisbea  an  improved  edition  of 
Pilkington's  Dictionary  of  Painters,  and  in  1817 
received  the  diploma  of  the  first  class  of  the 
Academy  of  St  Luke  at  Rome.  Fuseli  coou- 
nuea  to  practise  his  art  till  within  a  week  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Putney  Hill,  while  h< 
was  on  a  visit  to  the  countess  of  Guildford. 

Fuses  of  Bombs  or  Grevadoes  are  diiefly 
made  of  very  dry  beech-wood,  and  sometimes 
of  hornbeam,  taken  near  the  *rooL  They  ai« 
turned  rough,  and  bored ;  and  then  kept  for  9e» 
veral  years  in  a  dry  place :  the  diameter  of  the 
hole  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch ;  the  hole 
does  not  come  quite  through,  Reaving  about  ooe 
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fbnTthof  an  inch  Bt  the  bottom ;  and  the  head  is  have  meh  a  teogth  as  to  continue  buningBllae 

nude  hollow,  in  the  fbnn  of  a  bowL    The  com-  time  the  »heU  is  in  its  range,  and  to  set  fire  to 

position  for  fiises  is  saltpetre  three  parts,  salphnr  the  powder  as  soon  m  it  touches  the  gronnd, 

one,  and  mealed  powder  three,  four,  and  some-  which     ioslantlif    bnrati    into     many    pieeef 

times  five.      This  composition  is  driven  in  with  When  the  ditbiace  of  the  battery  from  the  ob- 

an   iron  driver  (whose   ends  are  capped  with  ject  is  known,  the  time  of  the  shell'i  fli^t  may 

copper,  to  prevent  the  composition  ftom  taking  be  computed  to  a  second  or  two;  which  being 

fire),  and  pressed  as  hard  as  possible ;  the  last  known,   the  fiise  may  b«  cut  accordingly,  bv 

shovel-full  being  all  mealed  powder,  and  two  burning  twaocthtee,and  maldngnseof  a  watclL 

standi  of  quickmalch  laid  across  each  other  be-  or  a  string  by  way  of  a  pendnlum,  to  nbrate  se- 

ing  driven  in  with  it,  the  ends  of  which  are  folded  conds. 

up  into  the  hollow  top,  and  a  cap  of  parchment  The  FnaiBiLirr  of  metals  is  veryvariousjbnt 

tied  over  it  till  it  be  used.     When  ttiese  fuses  the  (bllowing  table  is  given  of  their  respective 

are  driven  into  the  loaded  shell,  the  lower  end  is  powers  of  resisting  beat,  ai  given  bv  iTTbe- 

cot  cCT  in  a  slope,  so  that  the  composition  may  nard : — 
inflame  the  powder  in  the  shell.    The  fuse  must 


Mercnry 

Potassium 

Sodinm 

Tin 

Bismuth 

Lead 

Tellurium 

Zinc 

Antimony 

Cadmium 

Silver 


Ceatiii^ 

—39" 
+58  1 


G^  Lnssac  and  Thenard. 


260      Biot. 


Cobak 

Manganese 

Nickel 

Palladium 

Molybdenum 

Uranium 

Tungsten 

Chromium 

Utanium 

Cerium 
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A  little  below  a  red  heat. 
Stromeyer. 
PjtvnwIeT  of  Wed^airoDd 

S0°      Kennedy. 
II  Jwedgewood. 
A  little  less  difficult  to  melt  than  ir 
Wedgewood. 


( 1A8      Sit  G.  M'Keniie. 
160      Guyton. 
As  manganese.— Richter. 


(Nearly  infusible ;  and  to  be  obtained  at  a  fei^ 
f         heat,  only  in  small  buttons. 


I  lufiisible  at  the  forge  fiitnace.     Fusible  at  the 
*■       oiyhydrogen  blowpipe.    See  Blowpipe. 


is  sometimes  called  a  Fusee.  The  fusilier  is  a 
soldier  armed  with  such  a  musket.  Fusil  is  also 
a  term  in  heraldry,  from  la.t.fiitiit,  and  the  Sgure 
it  designates  is  something  like  a  spindle. 


\E 


FusiLEiBS,  in  the  British  service,  are  soldiers 

Fis.i,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a  Aomboidal  j^^  "''^  •**' "f.,,*^.*^*  '"^'^'  "'?  "^^  '"^ 
figure,  longer  than  the  loienge,  and  having  its  J^""  ?^\^  ^t\'"'^'^-  "^  *^'^'  '™* 
upper  and  lower  angles  morl  kcule  and  iaip  ''^.'"  *»"*<»«  "f  *e  battalion  and  the  grc- 
than  the  other  two  in  the  middle.  It  is  called  pusS 
in  Latin  Aisua,  a  spindle,  from  its  shape.     See    ,  bustle  '  "  ' 


A  low  c 


t  word.    A  tumult ; 


it  is  called  fusilly:  fig.  3.   JrrenI,  fusillygWci; 


End  u  ii  befiu  jmr  ituiaa. 

Nor  with  HDiila  kMp  tfiHt'; 
1  sobmil,  tnd  utswer  Ihqs. 
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FUST,  ».  !•  &  V.  n.'l     Yx.fiaU,  the  trank  or       FUTILE,  «§.  >     French yirfil^ ;  LaL>a 
Fu«'ti AM,  11.  f .         f  body  of  a  column :  aUo       Futil'itt,  ». «.  5  Talkative  ;    locfcacioas .  r 

^  *'      ^    fling;  worthless;  of  no  weight. 


Fua'xY,  «&'.  (a   cask.       Its     second 

•  n.  f .       ' 


FusTiVBSS^  n.  f.  I  sense,  therefore,  is  a 
strong  smell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy  barrel.  The 
verb  signifies  to  grow  mouldy  or  to  smell  ill ; 
while  the  second  noun  and  the  adjective,  though 
derived  from  the  same  root,  /iiste,  a  tree,  signify 
a  kind  of  cloth  made  of  cotton,  because  cotton 
grows  on  trees.  They  are  further  applied  to  a 
high  swelling  kind  of  writing,  made  up  of  hetero- 
geneous parts,  or  of  words  and  ideas  ill- 
associated:  bombast  Swelling:  unnaturally 
pompous ;  ridiculously  tumid ;  used  of  styles. 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out 
either  of  your  braiw :  he  were  as  good  crack  a  /ia#y 
nut  with  no  kernel.  Shahtpeart. 

The  ,/kiry  plebeians  hate  thine  honooit.  /«• 

The  large  Achillen,  at  thii/w^  staff. 
From  hit  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applaoM.    Id. 
FUSTIC  WOOD  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
contains  great  quantities  of  colouring  matter, 
forming  the  most  durable  of  all  the  yellow  dyes, 
which,  however,  is  mostly  used  in  compounding 
green  and  a  variety  of  drab  and  olive  colours,  as, 
when  employed  alone,  it  is  dull  and  deficient  in 
clearness.    This  wood  is  the  product  of  the 
Bnmttonetia  tinctorial  a  tree  allied  to  the  mul- 
berry, inhabiting  the    West  Indies,    Mexico, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  and  particularly  abundant  in 
Campeachy,  whence  it  is  exported  very  exten- 
sively.   It  also  grows  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
withm  the  territory  of  the  United  Sutes,  extend- 
ing as  fiir  north  as  the  river  Arkansas,  and  the 
wood,  being  remarkably  firm,  solid,  and  elastic,  is 
highly  prized,  and  generally  used  by  the  Indians 
of  those  parts  for  making  their  bows.     It  is 
there  known  by  the  appellation  of  Osage  orange 
or  bow-wood,  and  is  the  maclura  of  Nutull.     It 
is  described  as  attaining  the  height  of  60  feel  and 
upwards  in  the  West  Indies,  but  in  Louisiana 
reaches  only   25   or   30,    separating  near  the 
ground,  into  long,  slender,  flexuous  and  terete 
branches;  the  bark  and  fruit,  when  wounded, 
exude  a  milky  juice ;  the  leaves  are  alternate, 
oval  and  entire,  five  or  six  inches  long  and  two 
or  three  broad,  smooth  and  shining  on  the  upper 
surface ;  the  fruit  resembles  a  large  orange  in 
external  appearance,    and  consists  of   woody 
fibres,  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  terminating 
in  a  granulated  surface. 
Fust,  Faustus,  or  Faust.    See  Faust. 
Fustian,  in  commeree,  is  a  kind  of  cotton  stuff. 
Fustians  should  be  altogether  made  of  cotton 
yarn,  both  woof  and  warp;  but  many  pieces  are 
made,  the  warp  of  which  is  flax,  or  even  hemp. 
Fustians  are  made  of  various  kinds,  wide,  nar- 
row, fine,  coarse ;  with  shag  or  nap,  and  without 

To  FU'STIGATE,  r.  a.  Lat.  ftatigo.  To 
beat  with  a  stick ;  to  cane. 

FUSTIGATIO,  in  the  Roman  customs,  a  pun- 
ishment  inflicted  by  beating  with  a  suff.  This 
punishment  was  peculiar  to  fireemen ;  the  slaves 
were  scourged  with  whips. 

FUSTILA'RIAN,  n.  «.  From  fusty.  A  low 
fellow ;  a  stinkard;  a  scoundrel.  A  word  used 
by  Shakspeare  only. 

Away,  you  icaUion,  yon  rampallion,  you futiUarian : 
I'll  tickle  tour  catastrophe.  Shakgpeare, 


One  /utile  peison,  that  makech  it  bis  gloij  teni 
will  do  more  but  than  ma&y  tliat  know  k  tbev  bp 
to  conceal*  '■^*- 

This  fable  does  not  strike  eo  mwch  »t  the/Wup  i 

woman,  at  at  the  inconttnent  lerity  of  a  pr;^  t> 

r»p-fiii-, 
monr.  **  '^^-r 

Trifling  /ttftKfy  appears  in  their  sicBi  of  the  &• 
diack,  anil  their  motual  relations  nod 


To  parsne  trifles  is  tbe  lot  of  hninmnity  ;  and  v&* 
ther  we  bustle  in  a  pantomime,  or  stmt  at  a  epwasr 
tion ;  whether  we  sboat  at  a  bonfire »  or  hsrufae  Ai 
senate-house ;  whatever  olgect  we  A»llow,  it  wit  c 
last  sorely  condna  us  to  fwHii^  sad  di— pfwwnMgg 


FUTTEH  ABAD,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  'i/ 
province  of  Dehly  and  district  of  Hisaau-.—Ficfe. 
signifying  victory,  wherever  a  battle  was  ai  t:*. 
time  gained  by  the  imperial  arms,  the  name  dht 
nearest  place  was  changed  to  the  town  of  victon 
hence  towns  of  Hindostan  begiDoing  in  this  «-< 
are  numerous. 

FUTTIPOOR,  a  town  in  the  province  <x 
Agra,  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  of  g^t  exact 
built  by  the  emperor  Acber.  The  site  wito 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  filled  wir 
buildings,  and  the  part  now  inhabited  is  incccs^ 
derable.  The  neignbouring  hills  composed  <rfi 
grayish  stone,  have  supplied  the  materiais  •:' 
which  the  town  is  built.  On  the  most  clert^i 
part  stands  the  tomb  of  Shah  Selim  CheestK,  t  < 
the  efficacy  of  whose  devotion  the  empre»  <« 
Acber,  after  remaining  several  years  barren,  be- 
came pregnant  it  is  said  and  bore  a  son,  who  a 
honor  of  the  saint,  was  named  Selim  ;  and,  oa 
ascending  the  throne  of  Hindostan,  look  th^  na* 
of  Jchangeer.  Futtipoor  is  twenty-five  miJe 
W.  S.  W.  from  the  city  of  Agra,  Hindostan. 

FUTTOCKS,  n.  t.      Corrupted    from   fo« 

hooks.    Skinner.    The  lower  timbers  thai  M 

the  ship  together. 

FUTURE,  adj.  &  n.f.-j     Fr.  /uiw;  l^ 

Fu'turely,  adv,  (Jutvnts.    To  coo^ 

Fcj'turition,  n.  ».         i  that   which  will  w 

Fu'tubity,  n. «.  J  hereafter.    Time  to 

come;  something  to  happen  hereafter.     For> 

rition  is  the  state  of  being  to  be ;  the  condition 

of  being  to  come  hereafter.    Futurity  applied' 

time  chiefly ;  if  not  exclusively  as  distinct  im 

circumstances  and  events  that  may  occur,  yet « 

belongs  to  eternity,  and  like  that  it  never  it,  but 

ever  is  to  be. 

That,  bat  aforne  her,  she  mnie  ae 
In  theyvfure,  some  smale  aoconro. 

To  leggen  her  of  her  dolonre. 

Ckauoer.  RmamttofOtSm 

Not  my  service  past,  nor  present  aorxovs. 
Nor  purposed  merit  in  fytmiijf. 
Can  ransom  me.  Skahpmn.  Of**. 

Thy  letters  have  transported  me  heyond 
This  ign'rant present  time;  and  1  feel  n«*^^^ 
The/tfUre  in  the  instant.  W*  *'*^ 

This  prescience  of  God,  as  it  is  preaocnee*  ^^ 
the  cause  of  any  thing  >l«re^  socoewiing;  vet» 
dolh  God's  aforcknowledge  impose  any  neceisiijf.  * 
bind.  ^'^ 

We  will  freely  part  with  all  oar  other  fort»* 
substance^  endure  any  misery^  drink  Intter  p*>*^ 
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allow  tho«e  distastefol  pills,  sutFer  pur  joynts  to  b«         Fy,  madam,  he  cried,  we  mutt  oe  put  all  these  gsie- 
ued«  to  be  cutoff,  any  thing  for  fiuwre  health  ;  so     ties.  TaUer. 

^\n.J^'  "  •^•"  •^2:^'^'.*5!."^!il"        FYAL  or  Fatal,  one  of  the  Azores.    See 


»rld  is  life.  Bwton.  Anai.  Mel, 


Fatal. 


Glory  they  aung  to  the  most  High '.  good  will  pvrJwc    ^    v          -                    ^t                l- 

i/trtiie  men.  and  in  their  dwellings  peace.  MUi<m,  J  t^^'  or  FoYERS,  a  nver  of  Invcmesshire, 

It  may  be  weU  reckoned  among  the  bare  possibili-  ^"^^jh  descending  from  the  south  through  the  vale 

«,  which  never  commence  into  tifutuntsf ;  it  reqair-  ^'  ryen,  and  forming  a  stupendous  water-fall, 

g  such  «  free,  sedate,  and  intent  mind,  as,  it  may  be,  ^oxrs  into   loch  Ness,  ten  miles  north-east  of 

no  where  foond  but  among  the  Platonical  ideas.  Fort  Augustus.     Dr.  Gamett  gires  the  follow- 

GUuuritt^s  Scepsis,  ing  description  of  the  falls  of  Foyers.    *  Having 

The  mind,  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  iu  left  our  horses  at  General's  Hut,  we  were  con- 

►wer,  either  is  disabled  for  theyWure,  or  else  checks  ducted  by  our  landlord  to  the  fiills.     We  6rst 

any  vigorous  undeitaking  ever  after.           Locke.  visited  the  upi)er  one,  which  is  about  a  mile  and 

I.  It  IJ^^V^^  that  the  great  means  of  the  world;s  a  half  from  the  house,  and  nearly  half  a  mile 

dempti<mrfiould  rest  only  mjhenumb^^^  ^^0^^  ^  1^^^^  ^,/  jj        the  river  Foyers, 

M,  and  hang  so  loose  m  respect  of  us/Wurt/uMs,  as  to     v«-   ^  ^ ^£,   ^j        ^  u    -j    u      *  vj^i^, 

ave  the  eveSt  in  an  equal  jJrfse,  whether  ever  there  ^^^^g  confined  on  each  side  by  steep  rocks,  pre- 

lould  be  such  a  thing  or  no  ?                            South.  ^^?^^^  "tself  with  great  velocity,  forming  a  very 

All  futurities  are  naked  before  that  All-seeing  Eye,  J"®  cataract.     A  litUe  below  the  fell  a  bridge  has 

le  sight  of  which  is  no  more  hindred  by  distance  of  »>««'»  thrown  over  by  the  proprietor,  Frazer  of 

me  than  the  sight  of  an  angel  can  be  deurmined  by  Foyers,  from  which  the  fall  is  seen ;  but,  in  order 

(stance  of  place.                                                Id,  to  obtain  a  proper  view  of  it,  we,  with  some  dif- 

He  sows  the  teeth  at  Pallas's  command,  i&culty,  scrambled  down  the  steep  banks  of  the 

And  flings  the  futvre  people  from  his  hand.  rocks  below,  from  whence  we  beheld  this  roman- 

Addison's  Omd,  tic  scene  in  perfection.    The  bridge  and  rocks 

This  great  Amphiains,  lay  hid  from  thee,  formed    a    fine   frame   or   fore-ground,    behind 

Thou  skilled  mfate  and  dark>ft|n^            Pope.  ^^ich,  at  ine  distance  of  perhaps  twenty  yards, 

I  will  contrive  some  way  to  make  it  known  to  /k-  ««.^,^1  j  au^   r    *       _a    *  au     Zii     ^l  ^            I 

uUg,  U..t  I  h«l  ,o«r  lonlihip  for  .  p«^«.     SmfiT  l^^T^,^  *  -  ^."1°^  ?"  ^' '  *^*   '^h^ 
L-in  the  dnst  °**  important  break  was    a  few  yards 

he  fair-haired  Dsaghter  of  the  isles  is  laid,  neoier,  and  the  lowest  almost  under  the  arch, 

'heloveof  millions!  How  did  we  entrust  Our  guide   was    present  when    very    accurate 

i*itfttr«^y  to  her!  and  though  it  must  measurements  were  taken  of  these  falls.    The 

>arken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deemed  following  particulars  are  therefore  put  down  from 

>ar  children  shoold  obey  her  child,  and  blessed  his  information  : — 

ler  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seemea  Feet, 

iike  stars  to  shepherd's  eyes  :— 'twas  but  a  meteor  From  the  arch  of  the  bridge  to  the  surfrice  of 

beamed.         Bjrom.  Chiide  Hanid's  Pilgrimage.  the  water,  after  the  lowest  part  of  the  fall   200 

Future,  or  Future  Tense,  in  grammar,  sig-  Height  of  the  fall         ....          70 

lifies  an  inflexion  of  verbs,  whereby  they  denote,  s  The  bridge  was  built  about  twelve  years  ago ;' 

hat  a  thing  will  be  m  some  time  yet  to  come.  ^^  ^^  j^,^  hi  1798 ;'  before  which  time  the  only 

riT^V^              -     o     J    ^        Tj  passage  over  this  torrent  was  a  rude  alpine  bridge, 

r\JZZ,v.n.       J     Swed.  &a;    Fr.   voier;  consisting  of  some  sticks  thrown  ovw  the  rocls^ 

FuEz'BAi.i.n.f.Jprobab^ofGr^r^,.     To  and  cove^  with  turf.    It  was  crossed  by  the 

Jy  out  in  small  particles :  a  land  of  fimgus  which,  peasantry  on  foot,  but  mu^  certainly  have  turned 

when  pressed,  burste  ajd  scattere  dust  intbeeyes.  ^j^y  ^^  .^adiwt  head  Unaccustomed  to  such 

FY,into7.    ^/cJ^^TJyi^'J'r'  ^^  scenM.    About  three  years  before  the  present 

mA.    a  word  of  btome  and  disapprobauon.  ^^^^^  ^^  b„a,^  ^  neighbouring  former,  on  his 

Wliatailethyoato(iiHMiiithi(iiiuierat  way  home  from  Inverness,  had  called  at  the  Ge- 

Y.  bM»  a  »«Tri.pw,/Sffor  dume.  ne^l's  Hut,  to  shelter  himself  from  the  inclemency 

nt  .1.11.     ^TT"'       1    TTf    '•**"  of  *e  "onn.  and  drive  out  the  invading  cold  by 

Ol  tnilk.  wicked  Minaula  of  Cmmc.,  ..i-r-^.:--  .u. •        •    .u     »  v      m       i. 

That  loved  hire  owen  brother  sinfully,-  !!'f  ""T^  *®  ^^^'^ '°  ^^  Stomach      Here  he 

Of  all  swiche  cursed  stories  I  say  A.  ^^^  ^'^^  '*^"®  ^^^  acquaintance,  with  whom  he 

Id.  Protogne  to  thm  Man  of  latres  Tale.  c^n^eraed  of  former  times,  without  observmg  the 

And  fy  on  fortune,  mine  avowed  foe,  frequency   of  the  circulating  glass.    The  snow 

Whose  wrathful  wreaks  themselves  do  now  allay.  continued  to  fall  in  thick  flakes,  and  thev  were 

Spauer.  sitting  by  a  comfortable  fire.    At  last,  when  the 

Fy,  my  lord,^/  a  soldier,  and  afraid  ?  What  need  fumes  of  the  whisky  had  taken  possession  of  hi* 

we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power  to  brain,  and  raised  his  spirits  to  no  ordinary  pitch| 

ac<»unt  T                                              Shakspeare.  he  determined  to  go  home.     When  he  came  to 

A  bawd,  air,^  upon  him !                      ,      ^^'  this  place,  having  been  accustomed  to  cross  the 

But /y,  my  wandenng  muse,  how  thou  do'st  rtray  !  bridge  on  foot,  he  habitually  took  the  road,  and 

n!?T*  *^  .         "**''  ^^^'  "'^^'  .     f '^-  fo^ed  his  horse  over  it.    Next  morning  he  had 

'**y»yy*  ^hat  mean  you m  this  open  place?  ^ xi.-  *  n  ^-  r    *v        •  * 

Uahaid  me,  or,  I  sweJ.  I'll  scratch  yoar  face:  !r\^u*    recollection   of    the    cireumstaiice, 

Let  go,  for  shame ;  you  make  me  mad  for  spite :  thon^h   the  seeming  impossibility  of  the   thmg 

My  mouth's  my  own ;  and  if  you  kiss.  111  bite.  "**d®  **'">  suspect  thai  it  was  a  dream  ;  but,  as 

Diyden.  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  it  was  easy 

^Sl'fsft  Nephew  you  would  not  pull  oflf  your  boots  to  convince  himself:   he  accordinfi:ly  went,  and 

here — Go  down  into  the  hall.  when  he  perceived  the  tracks  of  his  horse's  feet 

CoHgreve,  Way  of  the  World.  along  the  bridge,  be  fell  ill,  and  died  shortly  af- 

VoL.  IX.  22    ' 
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terwaids* — ^In  our  way  to  the  lower  fall,  our  guide  each  tide  of  the  isle  of  Amu,  wlkich  b  dincfy 

showed  a  cave  of  considerable  size,  near  the  river,  opposite  to  its  entrance.     Its  coasts,  mhkk,  ase  a 

where  the  freebooters  used  to  shelter  themselves  general  flat  and  sandy,  are  adorned  wi&  oEr 

in  turbulent  times.    There  was  a  way  of  escape  elegant  seats,  and  beautifully  indented  with  brf. 

towards  the  water,  should  the  main  entry  be  dis-  For  time  immemorial  it  has  been  noted  for  i 

covered.    Our  next  object  was  the  lower  £dl.  herring  fishery. 

When  we  came  to  the  rude  pillars,  before-men-        FYZABAD  (the  City   of  Abandance),  £.- 

tioned,  we  left  the  road,  and  went  down  the  side  called  Bungala,  is  situated  in  the  Dewah  profv  jl 

of  the  hill.     The  descent  to  the  point  of  view  is  of  Oude,  Hindostan,  and  is  said  to  owe  its  ac^ 

difficult,  but  we  were  amply  repaid  for  our  trou-  to  the  nabob  Sufder  Jung  having,  about  the  y: 

ble.'    The   following   beautiful  description  of  1740,  erected  some  temporary  houses  in  a  gua 2 

this  £ill  was  written  by  Bums  as  he  was  standing  near  this  place.    Ilis  son  Shuja  Addowleh,  ^. 

by  it :  ^^  battle  of  Buxar,  removed  his  residence  lui^ 

and  gave  orders  for  erecting  a  palace  and  v\r 

Among  th«  heathy  hilU  mnd  ragged  woods,  buildings.     The  court  following  his  example,  r 

The  roaring  Fyen  pours  his  mossy  floods  ^  city  rose  in  a  few  years ;  but  as  the  greater  Cur- 

Till  fall  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds,  her  of  the  houses  were  slightly  boilt,  and  had  r 

Where  thro'  a  shapeless  beach  his  stream  resounds.  ^i^  poof^  many  of  them  fell  to  decay  soon  ar 

As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrenU  flow,  ^j^^  ^^^^y^  ^^^    Addowleh  had  tiansfeir«e  • 
As  deep  r««ilmg  surges  foam  below,  .^   ^^  Lucknow.     This  is,  however.  ^  . 

Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitenmg  sheet  descends,  ^-'k  ^     li      •»  j  ^     •v  ^    *         j 

And  viewless  echo's  ear,  astonished  tends,  considerable  city,  and  was  ^e  constant  i^-  - 

Dim^saen,  thro'  rising  mists  and  careless  showers,  ©^  ^^  ^O^ef  ^^  grandmother  of  the  hst-Kt- 

The  hoary  cavern,  wide  surrounding,  lowers.  tioned  nabob.  It  contains  some  handsome  ttft- 

StUl  thro'  the  gap  the  struggling  river  toils,  belonging  to  the  reignii^  fiunily  :  and  its  gsi^ 

And  stall,  below,  the  horrid  caldron  boils.  are  celebrated.    The  palace  of  Shnja  Addovis 

is  said  to  have  contained  1000  women  at  the  ti? 

FYNE,  Loch,  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea  in  Ar-  of  his  death,  and  fifty  of  his  children.    Be  _ 

gyleshire,  aibout  thirty-two  miles  in  length,  and  asked  at  one  time  how  many  he  had  of  the  hasr 

from  twelve  to  three,  or  at  an  average,  four  or  he  was  obliged  to  refer  to  a  confidential  seim 

five  in  breadth.    It  receives  and  returns  a  tide  on  before  he  could  give  an  answer. 


G. 

G  Is  the  seventh  letter  and  the  fifth  consonant  vented  the  figure  of  the  G;  ss  we  are  assufd  ^^ 

of  our  alphabet.    In  the  alphabets  of  all  the  Terentius  Scaurus.    The  C  served  Tcry  weU  0 

oriental    languages,    the    Hebrew,    Phenician,  G ;  it  being  the  third  letter  of  the  Ladn  alphsbeu 

Chaldee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  even  as  the  Tor  y  was  of  the  Greek.     The  G  is6»n: 

the  Greek,  it  is  the  third  letter.    The  Hebrews  instead  of  C  on  several  medals:   and  M.  Be& 

call  it  ghimel  or  gimel,  i.  e.  camel,  because  it  re-  produces  a  medal  of  the  Familia  Ogulaia,  wfosr 

sembles  the  neck  of  that  animal ;  and  it  bears  Gar  is  read  instead  of  Car,  which  is  00  thcee  ( 

the  same  appellation  in  the  Samaritan,  Phenician ,  M.  Patin.    But  the  C  is  more  frequently  sea  <c 

Chaldee:    m  the  Syriac  it  is  called  game!,  in  medals  instead  of  G;   as  Ancustalis  Callaisi 

Arabic  giim,  and  in  Greek  gamma.    The  gamma  Cartacinensis,  &c.    for  Augustalia,  &c     >  •: 

(r)  of  the  Greeks  is  evidently  the  gimel  (2)  of  that  the  pronunciation  of  those  words  was  alterhi 

the  Hebrews  or  Samaritans.    The  chief  ditier-  but  only  that  the  G  was  igncnantlv  or  oej.> 

ence  between  the  gamma  and  gimel  consists  in  gently  cut  by  the  workmen :  as  is  the  cas€  ^ 

this,  that  the  one  is  turned  to  the  right,  and  the.  divers  inscriptions  of  the  eastern  empire ;  wbtr^ 

other  to  the  left,  according  to  the  different  man-  auc,  aucc,  auccc,  are  often  found  K>r  aug,  kL 

ners  of  writing  and   reading  which  obtained  The  northern  nations  frequently  changed  tiuf  G 

among   those  nations;   though  Salmasius,    on  into  V or  W;  as  in Gallus,VVallus;  Gallia,  VVaiiia. 

Solinus,  attempted  to  prove  that  the  G  was  de-  Vallia,  &c.  the  French  chan<:;e  the  W  of  tir 

rived  from  the  Greek  kappa.    It  is  clear  that  northern  nations,  and  the  V  consonant,  into  G; 

the  Latins  borrowed  their  form  of  this  letter  as,  Willielmes,  William,  into  Guillaume ;  Wcl- 

from  the  Greeks ;  the  Latin  G  being  only  a  varia-  P^ilas  into  Gulphilas;  Vasco  into  Gascon,  &:. 

tion  of  the  Greek  gamma,  r ;  as  might  easily  be  The  modem  G  takes  its  form  from  that  of  ti? 

proved  by  an  examination  of  the  forms  of  this  Latins.    It  is  a  mute,  and  cannot  be  sounded  at 

letter,  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  Greek  and  all  without  the  help  of  a  vowel.    Its  bard  sov&i 

Latin  MSS.  through  which  it  has  passed  from  F  is  formed  by  the  reflexion  of  the  air  against  be 

to  G.    Diomed,  lib.  ii.  cap.  De  Litera,  calls  G  palate,  made  by  the  tongue  as  the  air  passes  oei 

a  new  letter.    His  reason  is,  that  the  Romans  of  the  throat ;  which  Martianus  expresses  tha*, 

had  not  introduced  it  before  the  first  Punic  war:  G  spiritus  cum  palato.    G  often  sounds  hir^ 

as  appears  from  the  rostral  column  erected  by  before  i,  as  give,  &c.,  and  sometimes  before  i, 

C.  DuiliuSy  on  which  we  every  where  find  a  C  as  get,  &c.    It  is  also  hard  in  derivatives  &cj 

instead  of  G.    It  was  Sp.  Carvilius  who  first  words  ending  in  g,^as  singing,  stronger,  &c^  isd 

distinguished  between  these  two  letters,  and  in-  generally,  before  er,  at  the  end  of  wonk  x> 
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Inser.     G  is  mute  before  n,  as  Cnasli,  tign.  riously  used,  for  a  rent,   custom,  serri»,  &c. 

Ir  ,'i  has  the  sound  of  hard  G  in  the  beginuingof  Where  it  nas  a  paymeatfor  rent,  those  who  paid 

I  word,  as  ghostly;  sometimes  at  the  end  it  is  it  were  termed   Gablatores.      Formerly,  when 

]iiite  silent,  as  though.     But  at  theend  of  many  meotioned  without  any  addition,  gabel  signified 

>t1ier  wurds  Gk  lias  the  sound  of  y^  as  lau);li,  the  tai  on  salt,  though  afterwards  it  was  applied 

-ough,  tough,  &c.     In  music,  G  is  die  cliaracier  to  all  other  taxes. 

>r  mark  of  the  treble  cleff;  and  from  its  being        GABINIAN  Laws,  in  Roman  antiquity,  laws 

alaced  at  the  head,  or  marking  the  lirst  sound  in  instiluled  upon  sereial  occasions  by  persons  of 

!^uido's  scale,  the  whole  scale  took   the  name  the  name  of  Gabinius :  1.  Gabinius  lex  de  Co- 

3arou(.     IV.  As  a  numeral,   G  was  aiicicnily  mitiis  by  Gabinius  itie  tribune,  A.U.C.  614 ;  re- 

isedjo  denote  400;  and  with  a  dash  oier  it  quiring  that  in  the  public  assemblies  for  electing 

Jius  G  for  10,000.  macistrates,  the  votes  should  begiien  by  tables, 

GAB,v.>i.  ■)      Mr.  Todd  observes  and  notvivS  voce:  2,  DeComitiis,whichmadeil 

GABBLE,o.ii.&n.i.Jof  this  word  that  it  is  a  capital  punishment  to  convene  any  clandestine 

Gabble«,  X.  t.  J  one  of  the  moil  ancient  assembly,  agreeably  to  the  old  law  of  the  twelve 

n  our  own  language,  and  found  in  many  others  t**"'"  =    3-  ^e  Militii,  by  A.  Gabmiug  the  tri- 

»ith  much  the  same  meaning:  Old  Fc.fiotfr,  to  '>""E,  A,U.C.   685.      It  granted   Pompey  the 

augh  at,  from  gab,  mockery :  Golh.  btgabba  ;  ice.  PO"*'  °f  canying  on  the  war  agamst  the  pirates 

jaiio:  the  same  from  gai^,amocker;Sa».  sab-  •'"'''"8  '^"^  J'^"*-  ""^  of  obliging  all  kings, 

>un,  to  trirle ;  to  joke ;  to  talk  a  mere  jargon :  govemora,  and  slates,  to  supply  him  with  all  the 

Ital.  gabbarc,  to  mock ;  Fers.  ^Aoi,  a  foolish  or  necessaries  he  wanted,  over  all  the  Mediterraoean 

Jitter  expression.    The  European  word  is  to  be  Sea,  and  in  the  maritime  provinces  as  far  as  400 

.raced,  perhaps,  to  the  Celt. go*,  a  beak ;  Irish,  stadiaftom  tbesea:4.DeUsurftbyAul.Gabinius 

;<>*,  a  beak,  or  mouth:   whence   gab,   for   the  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  685;  ordaininglhatnoaction 

-nouth :  and  heoee  ttabble.     To  make  an  indis-  "liould  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of  any  money 

.iiict  noise,  or  talk  loudly  without  meaning;  to  borrowed  upon  small  interest  to  be  lent  upon 

prate,  or  chatter.  larger.      This  was  a  usual  practice  at  Rome, 

I  un  BO  lubbe,  which  obtained   the  name  oi  versuram  bcere  i 

S'a  lhaii(h  I  wy  it  I  D'urn  not )«{«  to  paU<  S.  A^inst  fornication. 

Say  wlui  thaa  volt,  I  ihil  it  b*v«i  (cJIc.  GABINUS  Cikctus,  in  Roman  atitiqtiity,  a 

namtr.  Tit  MiOertt  Tatt.  particular  way  of  tucking  the  gown,  by  drawing 

I  fdk  Bot  w  bar*  I  joj  ud  hIiH.  it  forwards  on  the  breast,  and  Xjaig  it  into  a 

H.  r*«  HoMi  Prtia  TaU.  knot;  as  the  people  of  Gabii  did  at  a  solemn 

When  thou  codde*  no.,  hv^s,  Bcrifice,  on  the  sudden  attack  of  an  enemy,  in 

Wi.h^^,^(^r^;  .h      rl^f  ""TZL™  «"'»''l  "»ed  to  declare  war,  to  sacrifice,  and  bum 

Hh«  jaa  DO  wit,  muuHri    nor  honeiiy    but  to  'poiis  of  the  enemy;  and  then  he  was  Kud 

^■Ublikati^cniitthiiHiDaDf  airbtT    Do  n  malt  to  be  pl^inctus. 

■nsltliDiutoIiiiyUdy'slMUMt  r,4HinN    .. 

td.     7w(/M  Kighl. 

Kot  la  know  wbit  «■  ipeik  one  to  saoiheT,  h  «a 

teeu   lo  kBDW,   ii  n   know  itrught  our  pnrpois  i 

el:«agli'a  lu|u(*,  ^sUb  aooagh  uit  good  cnoogb. 

Id.     AITi  WtU  Hm  Bmdi  Wdl. 

PorthwiiL  ■  UdMMjatUi  riiw  lond 

Amoig  Iba  Inildan ;  each  to  other  calla. 

Not  tDdcmood.  JAUdb'i  Paniim  LoU.         r      •      ^-  r 

Which  made  aont  ibink,  when  ha  dhl  «Ub,  ?'  f*"^'  *"'B^  °^  '  "-J" 

The' bad  heard  three  laboonra  of  B»bel.    HuiOni.  liodrical  form,   six  feet 

Flocki  of  fowl,  that  when  the  t«apMi  rwr,  ^'S'''    ""''    ^°"'    '^'^^  '• 

With  then  hoana  gaWimg  laak  the  •Uoil  shore.  which,  being  filled  with 

i>ijida.  earth,  serve  as  a  shelter 

Such  >TDst,  and  iocfa  anbbla,  from  the   enemy's  fire. 

Bio  to  hsai  Jack  padding  jotN*.  Smfl.  See  digram  : 

GABARDINE.  Span.goAonfma;  Ital-gmar- 
iino.    A  coarse  (rock;  any  mean  dress.  GABLE,  n.«.     Fr.  gobk;  Welsh  and   Bel^'. 

Yo.c.Um,=.iJ«l,^rc.t^t™td^.  ,„^.  gwed.  a-f^d;  Tent,  eabtl,  giUt.    The 

And  <|p.t  UPM  »J  Jewuh  j«Sorf«.     aa*,p««.  .imping  roof  at  "tile  end  of  a  building. 

A:?'!^ I^w-Jirf  Urt?:  J'i'"-  '"-^l  ,o.r  .....wo.k  b^  eove™.  -i,K 

And  with  it  did  h.o«lf  mign.  H«Wni.  ^^  (^  i^*^^  water  into  the  brict-work. 

GABEL,  n.  I.     Sax.  sapol  j  Ft.  gabelU ;  lul.  Uorii.^,  Htutoibfry. 

gaUUa.    A  tribute;  an  excise ;  a  ta.i.  Gable,  or  Gable-end,  of  a  house,   U  the 

The  joMi  of  Naplea  an  *My  high  on  ml,  wine,  upright  triangular  end  from  the  cornice  or  eaves 

and  lobacfo.  Addiw.  M  /ai%r.  k,  (he  lop  of  the  house. 

Gabbl.    Lat.   cabella,  gabium,   gablagium,        GABON,  a  river  of  Western  Africa,  flowinc 

and  vectigal,  has  the  same  signification  among  through  a  countiy  of  this  name,  and   opening 

Ibe  ancient  Eiiglisb  writers,  tlrat  gabelle  had  in  with    a    considerable    estuary   between     Cape 

[ranee,  before  the  revolution.     It  has  been  va-  Lopei  Gonsalvo  and  Benin.     In  its  mouth  are 

2  Z2 


Gabions,  in  fortifica- 
tions, are  baskets  made 
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A  number  of  small  islands  called  the  Poogos.  of  the  poorer  prisoners,  till  the  Ticpror,  vS , 
Vessels  frequently  stop  here  to  take  in  water,  was  a  good-tempered  roao,  gave  up  the  cou<^ 
which  is  better  tlian  at  Cape  Lopez.  The  articles  and  set  her  at  liberty.  One  expedient  to  eusur^ 
of  trade  are  ivory,  wax,  and  honey ;  but  the  her  best  efforts  was  found  to  be,  placing  a  fa- 
natives  are  licentious  in  their  manners,  and  very  vorite  admirer  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  tU 
difficult  and  tedious  palavering.  Here  also  are  theatre,  when  she  would  generally  address  her 
conveniencesfor  repairing  and  refitting  of  ships,  airs  to  him.     Gabrielli  amassed  great  iveaJtr, 

GABRES,  Gebres,  Guebres,  or  Ghebeb.  although  by  no  means  mercenary,  being  emidy^i 

See  Gheber.  as  well  by  her  boundless  success,  as  by  t> 

GABRIEL,  *?naa,  Heb.  i.  e.  the  strength  of  bounty  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  ni« 

God,  one  of  the  angels.    There  are  a  few  events,  much  attached  to  her.    He  at  length,  however, 

m  which  this  exalted  being  was  concerned  re-  banished  her  from  Vienna,  on  account  erf  u 

corded  in  Scripture.    He  was  sent  to  the  pro-  continual  broils  occasioned   by  her  infiueocr. 

phet  Daniel,  to  explain  to  him  the  vision  of  the  The  time  of  her  decease  is  not  recorded. 
ram  and  goat,  and  the  mystery  of  the  seventy        GAD,  n.  *.  Sax.  3a'b;  Goth,  and  Swed.^. 

weeks ;  to  Zeoharias,  to  declare  to  him  the  fu-  Isl.  gaddcwr,  a  club,  or  wedge.  •  A  wedge  or  a- 

ture  birth  of  John  the  Baptist;  and,  six  months  got  of  steel :  it  is  also  lued  for  a  stile  or  gnT« 
after,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  Nazareth,  to  warn  ^  ^»ll  g®  B«« » l«*f  o'  hr%m, 

her  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.    The  Mahom-  ^^  with  a  ^  of  stael  will  write  thew  wonfa. 

medans  call  him  the  faithful  spirit;   and   the        «     . .         ,  .  , .     .         ^       fTlilf  ijn. 

Persians,  the  peacock  of  heaven.    In  the  second        V^^^  ^^ "  hio^^  dowa  tiM  RhiMt.  The 

chanter  of  the  Koran  it  is  said  that  whosoever  ^^  **'***'  P***^  ■**"*  "  ^'***»  ""^  ""'^  " ^''  ^ 

cnapter  ot  the  Koran,  it  is  saia,  mat  wnosoever  uiwforo  cmUed  Flennh  suwl,  and  toMiMiH 

IS  an  enemy  to  Gabriel  shall  be  confounded.    It  ^^^j  Mmm'%  IffrftuMff  ffmr"- 

was  Gabriel,  Mahomet  pretended,  who  brought        q^^  ^^  „.  ^    Derived  by  Skinnerfra 

the  revelations  which  he  published;  and  who        Gadoer,!!.!.       /gadHy;    by  Junhis  fit» 

conducted  him  to  heaven  mounted  upon  the        GAODiNGLY,adp.>Webdi,gaiw,  tofooak*; 

^"l?f*oS^^TT™,T,c    .  ,    .     .    ,  ,^.  GAnuKG,  n.  f.     4  by  others  thoo^  tp  W 

GABllimTES,  m  ecclesiasucal  history,  a       Oi  dfly,  ji.  s .       J  the  .  preterite  of  the  «i 

sect  of  Anabaptiste  that  ajjjpeared  in  Pomerania,  ^^rd  agaan,  to  go.      Minshen  says  k  Belg.  ^w, 

in  1530 ;  so  named  from  Gabnel  Scheriing;,  who,  ^  journey ;  or  Belg.  gaden,  to  please.  To  laah* 

after  having  l>een  for  some  time  tolerated  in  that  ^bout ;  to  rove  loosely,  or  wUcfiy :  one  that  ms 

country,  was  obliged  to  remove,  and  died  m  Po-  abroad  without  object  or  businos :  gadfly,  a  i^ 

n\xiT>iT!jjj  tn  .    '     \  ^^.    ^^A       a  that  by  Stinging  cattle  causes  them  to  nw  nad-f 

GABRIELLI  (Catenna),  a  celebrated  and  about  •  the  bieese. 

accomplished  Italian  sini;er  of  the  last  century,        .   .*    ^  '        ,  .,      ^     j  l 

was  bSrn  at  Rome,  1730.    She  was  a  pupil  if  J^J^^^^  ^^"f*  ^  1^^  "^^"^^ 

Porpora  and  MctasJasio,  and,  from  the  cireum-  «^  ^^'  "**  "^^  "^  "^^'^^ISltri 
itance  of  her  father  having  been  a  cook,  she  Thewbowet  two  held  swet.  lokiiic; 

icquired  in  her  earlier  years  the  epithet  of  La  j'\^  ^^  Memed  like  no  guSms ; 

Cuochetina.      Wherever  she  visited,  she  excited  And  ten  biode  anoww  brid  he  tbcie 

fhe  greatest  admiration  of  her  talents.    In  Russia,  Of  whiche  five  in  his  honde  «««. 

she  remained  three  years,  and  ranked  high  at  Chamotrn    RammmufduRat- 

court.     Visiting  England,  in  1775,  she  appeared        Hbwnoir,  ay  headetrang,  where  have  y"  fc«« 
at  the  king's  theatre  during  that  and  the  follow-  gaddimgt 

ing  year,  and  is  said  to  have  exhibited  fewer  of  —Where  I  have  learnt  me  to  lepeot.      Shiifii>r 
her  capricious  freaks  here  than  abroad,  from  a        jf  »^^»  »  S*'^  vumaa,  and  walkdh  lU «»«. 

salutary  fear  lest  an  English  audience  should  "l;?*^  *'*,,^'l^"^l  u-.  ^  v  ^  —JJTL 

break  her  bones.  ^  J^^^L'^^^'^^^'^^'^t'^^ 

■n     «  .  r  ^  ewimmeth  upon  the  cop  et  the  water,  aae  e  ** 

Brydone  gives  a  curious  instence  of  one  of  ^^^     ^^»~  "^    j^^^,,  N^tmdBuin 

her  whuns  during  her  stay  at  the  court  of  Pa-        The  leMer  deviU  aioee  with  ghasdj  ««, 

lermo.    The  viceroy  had  honored  her,  it  ap-  And  dironged  forth  abooi  the  worid  to  ^; 

pears,  with  an  invitation  to  a  party,  which  she  Each  land  they  filled,  river,  iti«aB,aBdibart. 
accepted,  but  not  arriving  at  the  appointed  hour,  f*»^« 

the  dinner  was  put  back,  and  a  messenger  des-        Oad  not  abroad  at  every  qeeet  and  call 

patched  to  her  residence,  who  found  her  reading  Of  m  untrained  hope  or  passion ; 

in  bed.    She  rose  and  accompanied  him,  apo-  To  court  each  place  or  fortune  that  dech  W 
logising  to  the  company,  which  consisted  of  a        '•  wantonneie  in  contemplation.  ****• 

great  number  of  noble  persons,  on  the  ground  „??««f  •^7**«^'  thee  the  woodi  end  towta^ 

that  she  had  forgotten  the  engagement.    This  y«|J»  w,ld  thyme  «d  the  ,-di-v  v«e  o  «p^ 

offended  the  viceroy ;  but  whenron  coming  to  ^^  ^^  '^^^  "^  •  '"~-  .  *** 

the  opera,  no  persuasion  could  induce  her  to        ^  ^"^^kw"^  ^""^  *"***'  their  iwii  "^ 

sing  a  note  above  her  breath,  he  threatened  her  ....   "*|j**°»  ^ 

wilh  punishment    She  was  now,  however,  only  And  dnve  the  catde  ,«W«9  thnmgk  the  ••^ 

the  more  obstinate,  and  returned  for  answer,        ^y^  ^^  ^„  ^  y^^  ^^.^  ^^ . 

that  his  excellenoy;  might  indeed  make  her  cry,  ^j^j^  f^^  ^y^^  j^^r  Irom  hematite  hei-. 

but  he  never  should  make  her  to  sing.'     On  this  And  drives  her  ^eddiiy,  ronnd  the  weritfioi«» 
she  was  committed  to  prison ;  and  remained  in  '^ 

confinement  twelve  days,  during  which  she  gave        There's  an  ox  lost,  and  this  couesshieai  *H^ 

magnificent  entertainments,  and  paid  the  debts  after  wild  fow'  X'^*^ 
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"No  wonder  their  thovghts  thoold  be  perpetually  Erythia,  according  to  Pliny.     Geryon,   whom 

bitting  from  whax  disgiuti  them,  and  seek  better  Hercules  killed,  u  said  to  have  resided  in  it. 

m«rtmanmeBt  ia  more  pleaung  objects,  after  which  Hercules   Gaditanus    had    there    a    celebrated 

^^y^^\^7^^f^^J^9^^          ^.  ^  ^^'  temple,  in  which  aU  his  labors  were  engraved. 

y/tt^i^'^'^S^^  '  ^5Luo«.  ™*  "^^-^^  ^^  considered  as  the  westim  ex- 

>f  uigry  gadfly  f^n  oa  the  henL           TAom^m.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  habitable  world,  and  as  such  was 

Oad,    *ia,  i.  e.  a  troop,  one  of  the  twelve  alluded  to  by  the  poets.    Juvenal  says, 

>atr^rchs,  the  son  of  Jacob  of  Zilpah,  and  pro-  Omnibu.  in  t^rri.  qu.  sunt  i  Gadibo.  usque 

;enitor  of  the  tnbe  of  the  Gadites.  Auroram  et  Gangem  pauci  digno«*ie  poJJunt 

CxAD,     in    ancient    geography,   a   district   of  Vera  bona,  atque  illis  multum  diversa,  lemou 

Pransjordan  Palestine,  situated  between  Gilead  Erroris  nebal4.                                          8at.  X. 

md   the  kingdom  of  Bashan  on  the  north,  and  tj-.„^-    i 

hat  of  the  Amorites  to  the  south,  having  the  ™«cc  wso, 

Fordan  to  the  west,  and  bounded  by  various  J"*??*  wgni«/vidum  domando 

laUons  on  the  east,  so  caUed  from  the  tribe  of  r^T?"-  '^'^  «  \*y"°  «">°^ 

hat  n»mo  Gadibus  jungtti,  et  ateique  Pcnos 

Gad,  a  prophet  who  attended  David  during  *                             •  ii.     .   . 

nis   persecution  by  Saul,  and  gave  him  various  GADIACZ,  a  town  in  the  government  of 

admonitions  afterwards.    He  wrote  a  history  of  Pultava,    Russia,  containing  2300  inhabitants. 

David's  life,  which  is  lost.  150  miles  south-east  of  Czemigow. 

Gad,  among  miners,  a  small  punch  of  iron,  GADOU,    a    country   of   Western    Africa, 

with  a  long  w(x>den  handle,  usea  to  break  up  having  Brooko  Fooladoo  to  the  north,  Konkodoo 

the  ore.     One  of  the  miners  holds  this  in  his  to  the  east,  and  Jallonhadoo  to  the  south.     It  is 

hand,  directing  the  point  to  a  proper  place,  while  crossed  by  streams,  which  descend  from  the 

the  other  drives  it  into  the  vein,  by  striking  it  mountains  of  Manding,  and  form  the  Senegal. 

with  a  sledee  hammer.  The  tract  is  mountainous,  containing  mines  of 

GADAIdlS,  a  town  and  territory  of  Northern  gold,  iron,  and  saltpetre. 

Africa,  forming  a  species  of  oasis  in  the  great  GADUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fishes 

desert  of  Sahara.      It  is  situated    north-west  belonging  to  the  order  of  jugulares.    The  head 

from  Fezzan,  and  south-west  of  Tripoli,  and  in  is  smooth;  there  are  seven  cylindrical  rays  in 

the  road  between  these  countries  and  Tom-  the  branchiosteee  membrane ;  the  body  is  ob- 

buctoo :  but  the  caravan  that  passes  rarely  consists  long,  with  deciduous  scales ;  the  whole  fins  are 

of  more  than  150  camels.     It  passes  through  covered  with  the  common  skin  of  fish ;  the  rays 

Tuat  or  Souat,  another  oasis  to  the  south-west,  of  the  back  fins  are  blunt,  and  those  of  the 

This  territory  is  said  to  contain  ninety-two  vil-  breast  are  sharp.    There  are  twenty-three  species, 

lages,  and  many  Roman  ruins.     300  miles  south-  principally  distinguished  by  their  cirri,  and  the 

west  of  Tripoli.  number  of  back  fins.    Hie  most  remarkable  are 

GADARENORUM  Aoeb,  in  ancient  geo-  these:— 

fO^phy,  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  called  by  G.  barbatus,  the  pout,  never  growing  to  a 

Matthew  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes ;  a  dis-  large  size,  and  seldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  length. 

trict  that  lay  between  Gadara  and  Gergesa,  other-  It  is  distinguished  firom  all  others  by  its  great 

wise  called  Gerosa,  both  which  lay  within  the  depth ;  one  of  the  size  above  mentioned  being 

Decapolis  on  the  other  side  Jordan.  nearly  four  inches  deep  in  the  broadest  part.  The 

GADBURY  (John),  a  noted  professor  of  the  back  is  very  much  arched,  and  cafinated ;  the 

wonderfiil  revelations  of  astrology.    He  was  a  color  of  the  fins  and  tail  is  black;  at  the  bottom 

^    native  of  Oxfordshire,  and  bred  a  sailor;  then  of  the  pectoral  fins  is  a  black  spot    The  lateral 

he  was  the  pupil  and  assistant  of  the  &mous  line  is  white,  broad,  and  crooked.    The  tail  is 

Lilly.    Being  a  Catholic,  and  on  account  of  even  at  the  end,  and  of  a  dusky  color.    The 

some  ominous  remarks  in  his  Almanacks,  he  color  of  the  body  is  white ;  but  more  obscure  on 

was  arrosted  during  the  commotions  excited  by  the  back  than  the  belly,  and  tinged  with  yi  How. 

the  so-called  Popish  plots  in  Charles  II.  reign :  It  is  called  at  Scarborough  a  kleg,  and  is  a  very 

but  liberated ;   and  died,   it  is  said,  by  ship-  delicate  fish. 

wreck  on  a  voyage  to  Jamaica :   but  the  dates  G.  caibonarius,  the  coal  fish,  is  of  a  more 

neither  of  his  life  or  death  appear.    He  pub-  elegant  form  than  the  cod,  growing  to  the  length 

f     lished  A  Discourse  of  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  weighing  about 

Comets,  Philosophically,  Historically,  and  Astro-  twenty-eight  or  thirty  pounds  at  most  The  head 

logically  considered,  1665:    and   Partridge,   a  is  small;  the  under  jaw  a  little  longer  than  the 

professor  of  this  art,  gave  the  world  in  1693,  upper :  the  tail  is  broad  and  forked.  Tliey  vary 

The  Black  Life  of  John  Gadbury.  in  color :  some  have  their  back,  nose,  dorsal  fins, 

GADEBUSCH,  a  town  of   Mecklenburgh-  and  tail,  of  a  deep  black ;  the  gill-covers  silver 

Schwerin,  on  tiie  Radegast,  where  the  Swedes  and  black,  the  ventral  and  anal  fins,  and  the 

defeated  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  on  the  20th  of  belly,  white :  others  are  dusky,  others  brown ; 

December,  1712.      Inhabitants    1500.      It  is  but,  in  all,  the  lateral  line  is  straight  and  white, 

fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Wismar,  and  sixteen  and  the  lower  parts,  or  the  ventral  and  anal  fins, 

W.N.W.  of  Schwerin.  white.     This  species  takes  its  name   ftt>m  the 

GADES,  or  Gadira,  in  ancient  geography,  black  color  that  it  sometimes  assumes.    Belon 

a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  .  panish  calls  it  the  colfisch,  imagining  that  it  was  so 

coast,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  PiUan  of  Her-  named  by  the  Englbh,  from  its  producing  the 

cules.    It  was  sometimes  called  Tartessus,  and  kUih^  ocoUa:  but  Gesner  gives  die  true  etymo- 
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logy     These  fishes  are  common  on  most  of  our  the  shore,  they  caught  nothing  but  dog  £fI  , 

rocky  and  deep  coasts,  but  particularly  those  of  which  shows  how  exactly  these  fish  keep  Unr 

the  north  of  Scotland.    They  swarm  about  the  limits.    The  best  haddocks  were  sold  aft  hoa 

Orkneys,  where  the  fry  are  the  greatest  support  Qd.  to  li.  per  score,  and  the  tmuiiler  teit  zi  u 

of  the  poor.    The  young  begin  to  appear  on  the  and  even  \d.  per  score.    The  large  kadAocki 

Yorkshire  coast  in  the  banning  of  July,  in  vast  quit  the  coast  as  soon  as  they  go  ooi  of  tcasoc 

shoals,  and  are  then  about  an  inch  and  a  half  and  leave  behind  gnat  plenty  of  small  ooes.   k 

long.    In  August  they  are  from  three  to  five  i>  said  that  they  visit  the  coasts  of  Uan^Mid^ 

inches,  and  are  taken  in  great  numbers  with  the  and  Jutland  in  summer.    It  is  nto  less  ieBBA> 

angling  rod ;  they  are  esteemed  very  delicate ;  able  than  providential,  that  all  kinds  of  fish  {q- 

but  grow  so  coarse,  when  a  year  old,  that  few  cept  mackereH  which  frequent  the   York^i 

people  eat  them.    Fish  of  that  age   are  from  coast,  approach  the  shore,  and,  as  it  woe,  oSs 

eight  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  begin  to  have  a  themselves  to  u%  generally  remaining  ifaene  a 

little  blackness'near  the  ^b  and  on  the  back  ;  long  as  they  are  in  high  season,  and  icdie  fron 

this  blackness  increases  as  they  grow  older.  The  us  when  they  become  unfit  for  ose.     Thej  ^ 

fry  is  known  by  different  names   in  different  not  grow  to  a  great  bulk,  oneof  fouTteen  poondi 

places :  they  are  called  at  Scarborough  parrs ;  being  an  uncommon  size,  but  these  aie  es-tieflieiy 

and,  when  a  year  old,  billets.     About  twenty  coarse;  the  best  weighing  only  from  two  to  tiaa 

years  ago  such  a  quantity  of  parrs  visited  that  pounds. 

part,  that  for  several  weeks  it  was  impossible  to        6.  lota,  the  burbot,  in  its  body  ham  9om/t  n> 
dip  a  pail  into  the  sea  without  taking  some,  semblance  to  an  eel,  onlv  shorter  and  thicka; 
Though  this  fish  is  so  little  esteemed  when  firesh,  and  its  motions  also  resemble  those  of  that  fi^ :  ii 
it  is  ^ted  and  dried  for  sale.  is  besides  very  smooth,  slippery,  and  slimy.  Ibe 
G.  eglesinus,  the  haddock,  has  a  long  bodv ;  head  is  very  ugly,  being  flat,  and  ^laped  lis 
the  upper  part  of  a  dusky  brown  color,  and  the  that  of  a  toad :  the  teeth  are  very  small,  hot  o» 
belly  and  lower  part  of  the  sides  silvery :  on  the  merous.    On  the  end  of  the  nose  are  two  so^ 
back  are  three  fins,. resembling  those  of  the  com-  beads;  on  the  chin  another.    The  color  vazie: 
mon  cod  fish ;  the  lateral  line  is  black ;  and  the  some  are  dusky,  others  are  of  a  dirty  gretc, 
'Qiil  is  forked :  the  head  slopes  down  to  the  spotted  with  black,  and  oftentimes  widi  y&ov; 
nose ;  on  the  chin  is  a  short  beard ;  and  on  each  and  the  belly  in  some  is  white  ;  h«t  the  real 
side  beyond  the  gills  is  a  large  black  spot.    Su-  colors  are  firequently  concealed   by  the  aliae. 
perstition  assigns  this  mark  to  the  impression  This  species  abounds  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and 
dt.  Peter  left  with  his  finger  and  thumb  when  he  is  also  met  with  in  the  lakes  Maggiore  and  La* 
took  the  piece  of  silver  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  gano.    In  Britain  it  is  found  in  the  T^eni;  bei 
fish  of  this  species,  which  has  been  continued  to  in  greater  plenty  in  the  Witham,  and  the  greit 
the  whole  race  of  haddocks  ever  since  that  mi-  east  fen  in  Lincolnshire.    It  is  a  veiy  deliaa 
racle.    Large  haddocks  begin  to  be  in  roe  in  the  fish  for  the  table,  though  of  a  disgusting  appetr- 
middle  of  November,  and  continue  so  till  the  end  ance  when  alive.   It  is  veiy  voracious,  ana  pren 
of  January ;  from  that  time  till  May  they  are  on  the  firy  and  smaller  fish.  It  does  not  often  tit 
very  thin-tailed,  and  out  of  season.    In  May  bait,  but  is  generally  caught  in   weds.    % 
they  begin  to  recover ;  and  the  middling-sized  largest  taken  in  our  waters  weigh  between  t«o 
fish  are  then  very  good,  and  continue  improving  ana  three  po\inds,  but  abroad  they  are  sometims 
till  the  time  of  their  perfection.    The  small  ones  found  of  double  that  weight, 
are  extremely  good  irom  May  till  February,  and        G.  merlangus,  the  whitings  is  a  fish  of  an  de- 
some  even  in  February,  March,  and  April,  viz.  gant  make:  the  upper  jaw  is  the  longest;  the 
those  which  are  not  old  enough  to  breed.    The  eyes  are  large,  the  nose  is  sharp :  the  teeth  of  the 
fishermen  assert,  that  in  rough  weather  haddocks  upper  jaw  are  long,  and  appear  above  the  lower 
sink  down  into  the  sand  and  ooze  in  the  bottom  wnen  closed.    The  color  ot  the  head  and  back 
of  the  sea,  where  they  shelter  themselves  till  the  is  a  pale  brown ;  the  lateral  line  white,  and 
storm  is  over ;  for  in  stormy  weather  they  take  crooked ;  the  belly  and  sides  are  silv^,  the  last 
none,  and  those  that  are  taken  immediately  after  streaked   lengthwise  with  yellow,    lliese  fi^ 
a  storm  have  mud  on  their  backs.    In  summer  appear  in  vast  shoals  in  spring,  keeping  at  the 
they  live  on  young  herrings  and  other  small  fish;  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  to  tluU  of  three 
in  winter  on  the  stone-coated  worms,  a  species  miles  from  the  shore.    They  are  cau^t  in  vast 
of  serpula,  which  the  fishermen  call  haddock-  numbers  by  the  line,  and  afford  excellent  diver- 
meat.    The  grand  shoal  of  haddocks  comes  pe-  sion.    They  are  the  most  delicate,  as  well  as  the 
riodically  on  the  Yorkshire  coast.    It  is  remark-  most  wholesome,  of  any  of  the  genus ;  but  they 
able  that  they  appeared  in  1766  on  the  10th  of  do  not  grow  to  a  large  size,  the  biggest  not  et- 
December,  and  exactly  on  the  same  day  in  1767 :  ceeding  twenty  inches ;  and  even  thai  is  vny 
these  shoals  extended  from  the  shore  nearly  three  uncommon,  the  usual  length  being  ten  or  twelte 
miles  in  breadth,  and  in  length  firom  Flambo-  though,  it  is  said,  that  whitings  from  four  to  cigh 
rough  Head  to  Tinmouth  Castle,  and  perhaps  pounds  in  weieht  have  been  taken  in  the  de^ 
much  fiirther  northwaids.  An  idea  may  be  given  water  at  the  edge  of  the  Dogger  Bank. 
of  their  numbers  by  the  following  fact:  three        G.  merlucius,  the  hake,  is  found  in  vtstabii» 
fishermen,  within  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  dance  on  many  of  our  coasts,  and  those  of  Ir^ 
Scarborough  harbour,   frequently  loaded  their  land.    There  was  formerly  a  stationaiy  fisbei^ 
boats  with  them  twice  a-day,  taking  each  time  of  hake  on  the  Nymph  bank  off  Watertord,  im 
about  a  ton  of  fish ;  when  they  put  down  their  mense  quantities  appearing  there  twice  a-ynr: 
lines  beyond  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  first  shoal  coming  in  June,  during  the  msck* 
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2rel  season ;  the  other  in  September,  at  the  be>  vellow :  the  belly  is  white ;  but  they  vary  much, 
j; inning  of  the  herring  season,  probably  in  pur-  both  in  color  and  shape,  pikrticularly  that  of  the 
suit   of  those  fish.     The  hake  is  in  England  head.    The  side  line  is  wide,  broad,  and  straight 
esteemed  a  very  coarse  fish,  and  is  seldom  ad-  till  opposite  the  vent,  when  it  bends  towards  the 
naitted   to  table  either  fresh  or  salted.    When  tail.      Codlings  are  often  taken  of  a  yellow, 
cured  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Poor  John,  orange,   and   even  red    color,  while   they  re- 
Xhese  fish  are  from  one  and  a  half  to  nearly  three  main  among  the  rocks ;  but  on  changing  their 
feet  ;   they  are  of  a  slender  make,  of  a  pale  ash  place  assume  the  color  of  other  cod&h.    The 
color  on  their  backs,  and  of  a  dirty  white  on  their  jaws  are  of  an  equal  length,  and  at  the  end  of 
bellies.  the  lower  is  a  small  beard ;  the  teeth  are  disposed 
G.  niinutus,  the  poor,  is  the  smallest  species  in  the  palate  as  well  as  in  the  jaws.    The  cod  is 
yet  discovered, being  little  more  than  six  mches  found  only  in  the  horthem  seas;  being,  as  Ron- 
long.     On  the  chin  is  a  small  beard ;  the  eyes  deletius  calls  it,  an  ocean  fish,  and  never  met 
axe  covered  with  a  loose  membrane ;  on  each  with  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    It  affects  cold 
side  of  the  gill-covers  and  jaws  there  are  nine  climates  and  seems  confined  between  the  lati- 
punctures.     The  color  on  the  back  is  a  light  tudes  66°  and  50" ;  those  caught  north  and  south 
OTown ;  on  the  belly  a  dirty  white.     It  is  taken  of  these  degrees  being  either  bad,  or  in  small 
near  Marseilles,  and  sometimes  in  such  quan-  numbers.    The  Greenland  cod  are  small,  and 
tities  as  to  become  a  nuisance ;   for  no  other  emaciated ;  being  very  voracious,  and  suffering 
kinds  of  fish  are  taken  during  their  season.    It  in  those  seas  a  scarcity  of  provision.  Most  other 
is  esteemed  good,  but  incapable  of  being  salted  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  cold  seas,  or 
or  dried.     Belon  sa3rs,  that  when  it  is  dried  in  such  as  lie  within  regions  that  can  just  claim  the 
the  sun,  it  grows  as  hard  as  horn.  title  of  temperate.    There  is  nevertheless  a  spe- 
G.  molva,  the  ling,  is  usually  from  three  to  cies  found  near  the  Canary  Islands,  called  cher- 
fbur  feet  long,  but  have  been  caught  seven  feet  ny,  which  are  said  to  be  better  than  the  New- 
long.     The  body  is  very  slender ;  the  head  flat:  foundland  kind.    The  great  rendezvous  of  the 
the  upper  jaw  is  longest ;  the  teeth  in  that  jaw  cod  fish  is  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
are  small  and  very  numerous ;  in  the  lower,  kw,  the  other  sand-banks  off  the  coasts  of  Cape  Bre- 
slender,  and  sharp :  on  the  chin  is  a  small  beard,  ton.  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England.     See  our 
They  vary  in  color,  some  being  of  an  olive  hue  article  Fisheries. 

on  the  sides  and  back,  others  cinereous ;  the  G.  mustela,  the  five-bearded  cod,  very  much 

belly  white.     The  ventral  fins  are  white :  the  resembles  the  lota.    The  beards  on  the  upper 

dorsal  and  anal  edged  with  while.    The  tail  is  jaw  are  four,  viz.  two  at  tlie  very  end  of  the  nose, 

marked  near  the  end  with  a  transverse  black  bar,  and  two  a  little  above  them :  on  the  end  of  the 

and  tipped  with  white.    Its  English  name  ling  lower  jaw  is  a  single  one.    The  fish  are  of  a 

is  derived  from  its  length,  being  a  corruption  of  deep  olive  brown,   their  belly  whitish.    They 

long.    It  abounds  about  the  Scilly  Isles,  on  the  grow  to  the  same  size  as  the  lota. 

coasts  of  Scarborough,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  G.  pollachius,  the  pollack,  has  the  under  jaw 

and  forms  a  great  branch  of  trade.    It  was  con-  longer  than  the  upper ;  the  head  and  body  rise 

siderahle,  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  pretty  high,  as  far  as  the  first  dorsal  fin.    The 

an  act  for  regulating  the  price  of  lob,  ling,  and  side  line  is  incurvated,  rising  towards  the  middle 

cod,  being  made  in  the  tnirty-first  year.    In  the  of  the  back,  then  sinking  and  running  straight  to 

Yorkshire  fens  they  are  in  perfection  from  the  the  tail ;  it  is  broad  and  of  a  brown  color.    The 

beginning  of  February  to  that  of  May,  and  some  color  of  the  back  is  dusky,  sometimes  inclining 

to  the  end  of  it.    In  June  they  spawn,  deposiw  to  green :  the  sides  beneaUi  the  lateral  line  are 

ing  their  eggs  in  the  soft  oozy  ground  of  the  marked  with  lines  of  yellow ;  and  the  belly  is 

mouth  of  the  Tees.    At  that  time  the  males  se-  white.    This  species  is  common  on  many  of  our 

parate  from  the  females,  and  resort  to  some  rocky  rocky  coasts :  during  summer  they  are  seen  in 

ground  near  Flamborough  Head,  where  the  fish-  great  shoals  frolicking  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 

ermen  take  great  numbers  without  ever  finding  water,  and  flinging  themselves  mto  a  thousand 

any  of  the  female  fish  among  them.  While  a  ling  forms.    They  will  then  bite  at  any  thing  that 

is  in  season  its  liver  is  very  white,  and  abounds  appears  on  the  top  of  the  waves,  and  are  often 

with  a  fkie  flavored  oil ;  but  as  soon  as  it  goes  taken  with  a  goose  feather  fixed  to  the  hook. 

out  of  season,  the  liver  becomes  as  red  as  that  They  are  very  strong,  being  observed  to  keep 

of  a  bullock,  and  affords  no  oil.    The  same  hap-  their  station  at  the  feet  of  the  rocks  in  the  most 

.   pens  to  the  cod  and  other  tbh  in  a  certain  degree,  turbulent  and  rapid  sea.    They  do  not  grow  to 

but  not  so  remarkably  as  in  ihe  ling.    When  in  a  very  large  size ;  the  biggest  seldom  exceed  six 

perfection,  a  very  large  quantity  of  oil  may  be  or  seven   pounds,  but   some  have  been  taken 

melted  out  of  the  liver  by  a  slow  fire ;  but  if  a  near  Scarborough,  during  winter,  that  weighed 

violent  sudden  heat  be  used  for  that  purpose,  nearly  twenty-eight  pounds.  They  are  there  called 

they  yield  very  little.    Vast  quantities  of  ling  leels. 

are  salted  for  exportation  as  well  as  for  home  G.  toricius,  the  torsk,  tusk,  or  brismack,  is  a 

consumption.    To  be  split,  or  cut  for  curing,  it  northern  fish ;  and  as  yet  not  discovered  lower 

must  measure  twenty-six  inches  or  upwards  from  than  about  the  Orkneys,  and  even  there  it  is 

the  shoulder  to  the  tail ;  if  less  than  that,  it  is  not  rather  scarce.     In  the  seas  about  Shetland,  it 

reckoned  a  sizeable  fish,  and  consequently  not  swarms,  and  forms  (barrelled  or  dried)  a  consi- 

entitled  to  the  bounty  on  exportation;  such  are  derable  article  of  commerce.  The  length  is  about 

called  drizzles,  and  are  in  season  all  summer.  twenty   inches,   the  greatest  depth  four  and  a 

G.  morhua,  the  common  cod,  is  cinereous  on  half;  the  head  is  small ;  the  upper  jaw  a  little 

the  bacA  and  sides,  and  commonly  spotted  with  longer  than  the  lower;  both  iaws  furnished  with 
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many  small  teeth ;  od  the  chin  is  a  small  single  of  M.  D.    In  1759  he  went  to  ]>yden,  «bo*  hf 

beaixl :  from  the  head  to  the  dorsal  fin  is  a  deep  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  botaniol  Wt- 

furrow.    The  color  of  the  head  is  dusky :  tlte  tures,  and  about  the  same  time  applied  hia»:V 

back  and  sides  yellow ;  belly  white ;  edges  of  the  to  vegetable  anatomy ;   in  the  proaectitigB  J 

dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins,  white,  the  other  which  he  went  to  England,    and    gained  rr 

parts  dusky ;  the  pectoral  fins  brown.  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  nuri .{ 

GAELIC  Lavguage,  the  language  of  the  an-  the  age.    Here  he  communicated  some  iBt&«^ 

cient  and  modem  Highlanders  of  Scotland.   See  ing  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vz 

H  lOHLANDEfts      [t  is  cstccmed  the  most  ancient  principal  of  which  is  a  Memoir  on  the  Frur-k- 

as  well  as  the  purest  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  now  cation  and  Propagation  of  Conierre,  &c^  uti 

spoken.    It  has  all  the  marks  of  an  original  Ian-  was  admitted  F.  R.  S.    In  1768  he  'went  to  P^- 

guage.  Most  of  its  words  are  expressive  of  some  tersburg,  where  he  was  appointed  prolessnr  : 

property  or  quality  in  the  objects  which  they  botany  and  natural  history ;  a  place  which  i- 

denote.     This,  with  the  variety  of  its  sounds  filled  with  the  greatest  credit,  and  explored  r 

(many  of  which,   especially  those  that  express  whole  Ukraine  for  botanical  discoTeries ;  bs:  > 

the  soft  and  mournful  passions,  are  peculiar  to  returned  to  his  native  place  in  1770.     In  irr. 

it),  renders  it  highly  adapted  for  poetry.    It  was  he  again  visited  London^  for   the   purpose  .: 

the  language  of  the  Scottish  court,  till  the  reign  making  drawings  and  descriptions  ot  fiiiits»  ij 

of  Malcolm  Canmore,  and  was  even  spoken  so  illustrate  the  n-eat  work  in  which  be  was  cL*. 

late  as  that  of  Robert  Bruce,  particularly  in  a  engaged,  his  Carpology,  the  first  volume  of  vri.-! 

parliament  held  by  him  at  Arachattan.    Its  al-  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.     He  died  .. 

phabet  consists  of  eighteen  letters,  of  which  five  1791,  leaving  many  valuable  MSS. 
are  vowels.     'Those  who  understand  it,'  says        GAETA,  a  town,  promontory,  and  gulf  of  >V 
Dr.  James  Robertson,  of  Callander, '  know  its  '  pies,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The  town  lies  aiv-c 

energy  and  power ;  the  ease  with  which  it  is  the  shore,  from  the  centre  of  the  bay  to  the  p  n 

compounded;  the  boldness  of  its  figures;  and  of  the  promontory,  and  is  a  bishop*s  see;  itc:£r 

its  tenderness  in  expressing  the  finest  feelings  of  tains  a  cathedral  and  nine  churches.  The  cathedn 

the  human  heart.    But  its  genius  and  constitu-  is  finely  proportioned  and  well  lighted,  but  to: 

tion,  the  structure  of  its  nouns  and  verbs,  and  large.     Opposite  the  great  portal  is  an  antiq^t 

the  affinity  it  has  to  some  other  languages  are  column,  marked  with  the  names  of  the  wiD(i5  .i 

not  so  much  attended  to.    These  point  at  a  very  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  font  is  a  fine  ann^j- 

remote  era,  and  seem  to  deduce  its  origin  from  of  white  marble,  with  has  reliefii.     The  streea 

a  very  high  antiquity.    The  verbs  have  only  are  well  built,  and  paved :  and  the  enTiroo>  n- 

three  tenses,  which  is  the  simplest  and  most  nar-  tremely  picturesque.     The  tomb    of  MiDiiti.i 

tural  division  of  time.  The  personsof  each  tense  Plaucus,  now  a  battlemented  tower  called  Tort 

are  distinguished,  by  adding  pronominal  particles  d'Orlando,  stands  on  a  bold  eminence  in  db 

to  each  person.    The  third  person  singular  of  narrow  neck  that  unites  the  promontory  or  pems- 

each  verb  has  genders,  or  admits  of  a  masculine  sula  of  Gaeta  to  the  continent.  Buonaparte  coo> 

and  feminine  particle  affixed.    The  moods  are  ferred  the  title  of  duke  of  Gaeta  on  Oaudir  Ls 

the  indicative,  imperative,  and  infinitive.    The  finance   minister  in   1809.    Population  15^0U' 

subjunctive  diflers  from  the  indicative  only  by  It  is  forty  miles  north-west  of  Naples, 
the  addition  of  one  syllable  to  the  verb,  and  a       G£TULI>  the  people  of  Gstulia,  were  anuss 

conjunction  before  it.    The  imperative  has  only '  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Africa.    They  wm 

the  second  person  in  both  numbers.  The  infini-  distinguished  by  different  epithets ;    as  Nigii. 

tive  is  often  used  as  a  substantive  noun,  expres-  Autololc,  Dars,  and  Baniure. — ^Pliny.       Ther 

sive  of  the  abstract  signification  of  Uie  verb,  were  a  rough,  unpolished,  roving  people*  living 

There  is  only  one  conjugation  and  one  declen-  on  venison  and  the  spontaneous  productioas  oi 

sion.    The  cases  of  the  nouns  are  marked  by  the  earth,  and  resting  m  the  first  pbbces  in  whid 

different  particles,  or  by  a  change  of  the  last  night  surprised  them. 

vowel.    The  degrees  ot  comparison  are  formed       GAFF,  fi.s.     ^     Fr.go^,  a  harpoon,  or  laig» 
by  placing  certain  syllables  before  the  adjective ;        Gaff'er,  n.  t.  )  hook ;  Sax,  jepci^e,  compo* 

nnd  the  superlative  frequently  by  a  repetition  of  nion,  says  Dr.  Johnson  after  Junius :  others  thtf 

the  positive.'    These  and  other  peculiarities  of  it  is  a  corruption  of  Sax.  goew&ther,  or^&'der: 

t])e  Gaelic  language  are  illustrated  by  Dr.  Ro-  a  word  of  respect  now  obsolete,  and  us«d  ocJr 

bertson  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 
Scotland,  vol.  xi.  p.  61 1 — 619,  to  which  we  refer  For  gnffer  Treadwvll  told  as  by  tht  by, 

the  reader.  Exc«stive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry. 

GAERTNER,  an  eminent  naturalist,  bom  at  OrngTsPmianiK 

Calu,  in  Suabia,  in  1732.    His  father  was  phy-        Gaff,  a  sort  of  boom  or  bole,  frequently  used 

sician  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  Joseph,  in  small  ships,  to  extend  the  upper  edge  of  tbf 

being  destined  for  the  church,  received  his  eau-  mizeu ;  and  always  employed  mr  the  same  par> 

cation  and  studied  theology  at  the  University  of  pose  on  those  sails,  whose  foremast  edges  rt 

Tubingen ;  but,  discovering  a  strong  inclination  joined  to  the  mast  by  hoops,  or  lacings,  and 

to  natural  history  and  mathematics,  he  changed  which  are  usually  extended  ny  a  boom  belov. 

his  ,irofession,  and  applied  to  medicine.     From  Such  are  the  main  sails  of  all  sloops,  brigs,  Mod 

Tubingen  he  removed  to  Gottingen,  where  he  schooners. 

attended  the  lectures  of  Haller.    lie  afterwards       GAFFAREL  (James),  a  learned  French  dinse, 

travelled  through  various  parts  of  Europe,  and,  born  at  Mannes  in  Provence,  about  1606.    Ht 

on  his  retnrn  to  his  own  country,  took  the  degree  acquired  great  skill  m  the  oriental  Umgoagc^  uA 
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in  the  cabbalistic  and  occult  sciences,  which  he  A  moit^  compeiont^ 

exposed  and  ridiculed.    Cardinal  Richelieu  made  ^m  Q^Hf*^  by  <>v  king.  Id, 

him  his  librarian,  and  sent  him  into  Italy  to  col-  ^  Bat  since  it  wm  decra«d,  aospidou  king, 

lect  the  best  books  and  MSS.     He  published  a  ^  ^"'^  •  "8**^  ^^  ^J"  .hould'tt  wed  the  main, 

work   called  Curiositex  Inoui^s,  i.  e.     Unheaid  ?«5^f»'  "  »^e,  would  ca^  •ome  previoM  thmg, 

of  Cariosities.    He  died  in  1681,  aged  eighty,  ^  *^*«^^"  **~"*^  ^  ^^'^  -^^^  ^j^^' 
leaving  an  unfinished  account  of  the  wym,  groU        ,„  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  poweetion  of  ou/Li^ds 

toes,  vaults,  catacombs,  and  mines,  he  had  met  by  .elf^ridenee  or  demoutntion,  the  argumeau  that 

with  in  thiiW  years'  travels.  gain  it  assent,  an  the  vouchen  and  i/agt  of  its  pioba. 

GAF'FLES,  n.  f.     Sax.  gapelucar,    spears,  bility.  Loeke. 

Artificial  spurs  put  on  fighting  cocks:  a  steel  lam  made  the  cautionaiy  pledge, 

contrivance  to  bend  cross-bows.  The  gage  and  hostage  of  your  keeping  it. 

The  gajffU  of  a  cross-bow.         Shnwood*  Somthtrt^ 

GAFSA,  a  southern  town  of  Tunis,  anciently  ^^  i*^P*'  ••  ^«  weather  dicutes,  right 

Caspa,  bordering  on  the  Bled  el  Jeieede.    It  VT^  *?  ^  T^'  ^^  '^"^  *^  "^^^  • 

foriied  one  of  Uie  fortresses  of  Numidia,  and  is  ^Z^^t^U^^'J^L^         v^ 

•        .    •  1  J  J       .^i  An  aatnors  pnnciples  or  parentage.         xoiMkf. 

situated  on  a  nsmg   ground,  surrounded  with       .,        •     i  jV^  u  «  ^^ 

plantations  of  olives,  almonds,  pistachios,  &c.  «  ^f^^  is  also  used  for  a  challenge  to  combat. 

These  plantations  are  supplied  with  water  from  See  Cartel.  It  was  a  pledge  which  the  accuser 

two  fountains,  one  in  the  citadel,  and  the  other  V  ?*'*^1«°«"  ^"^V*^'^  ^«  «™,Y"^'  ^^^  ^e  other 

in  the  city,  in  forming  which,  and  the  baths  con-  ^^  ^^  f*  ^ccepUng  the  challenge ;  being  usvi 

nected,  great  labor  appears  to  have  been  employ.  ^^^  *  glove,  gaunUet,  chaperoon,  or  the  lik-. 

ed.      The  citadel,  is  now  a  poor  modem  build-  ^«l*>^T«-k-       ,  .       ,  .         , 

ing;  but  the  walU  of  many  of  the  houses  exhibit       Gaoe,  among  letter  founders,  a  piece  of  box, 

altars,  granite  pillars,  entoblatures,  &c.    It  is  ©pother  h^  wood,  variously  notched :  used  to 

140  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Tunis.  ^^^^  "**  dimensions,  slopes,  &c.,  of  the  differ- 

GAG,  w.  n.  &  n.  ..    Belg.  gogW,  the  palate ;  ©'^twrts  of  letters. 
or  (Belg.)  hm  wegge,  a  jaw-wedge.— Thbmson.       ,9^®*'  \°  J^^'^"^  ^  instrument  made  to  strike 

To  stop  the  mout^and  prevent  utterance,  whUst  f  ^">I  ^^7  pa«llel  to  the  straight  side  of  any 

it  allows  breathing:  the  instrument  with  which  «>?ardorpiece  of  stuff.    Its  chief  use  is  for  gaging 
this  is  done  tenons,  to  fit  into  mortises ;  and  for  gaging 

He's  out  of  his  gnard  already ;  onless  you  langh  "^^^^  °f  ^  ^^^    thickness.       It  is   made   of 

and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is  gagged,  ^^  ^^  pi^c  o>  wood,  fitted  upon  a  square  stick, 

Skakspean,  Twd/lh  Ni^,  to  slide  un  and  down  stiffly  thereon,  and  with  a 

Some,  when  the  kids  their  dams  too  deeply  drain,  tooth,  at  the  end  of  the  staff,  to  score,  to  strike  a 

Withyo^  and  mvasles  their  soft  months  restrain.  line  upon  the  stuff  at  any  distance,  according  to 

Drgdmm  the  distance  of  the  oval  nom  it 

Your  woman  would  have  mn  up  stairs  before  me ;        Gage,  in  the  sea  language.     When  one  ship  is 

but  I  have  secured  her  below  with  a  ^o^  in  her  chqie.  to  the  windward  of  another,  she  is  said  to  have  the 

There  foamed  rebellious  logick,  gagged  and  ^und.  Ti^t^Ilf^Lr  tlirk  v  JS^Ui^^  kiAfJlaUr! 

GAGE,  n.  f .  &  f,.  a,    Fr.  gage,  a  pledge  T^  ^'f  »>^'P\P«e ;  tWs  they  find  by  driving  a  naU 

curity.    -The past  participle ofSax. mlv^,  to  j^  *  f^^  ""^ ^,,  ^^  ^  "^T^y'}  ^T" 

close  up,'  says  Mr.l'ooke,*^-gage-boirndtthat  by  lf"l®  ^  rudder  till  the  nail  oUch  ho^d  under 

which  one  is  bound  to  fiilfil  c^rUin  engagemenU?  ?* '  *S!2  *?  "^^l  ^"^  ^  ^  P**"*  "  '*™^"  "^^ 

Rule  or  measure,  especially  of  liquids,  hence  it  "  ?"®^  ™  »hip »  gage.  .       ^    . 

is  used  as  expressivfof  engagements  and  obli-  ,   ^,t°*>„^y^*"  l"^^*  ^  instrument  contnved 

gations,  to  which  pledges  iid  securities  are  ^  J^'  "**f  ^.^"^  ^  ^'^"""^^  ^^?!f  *^ 

annexed:  to  take  the  contents  of  vesseb  of  liquid,  T"^^  f**  sdtnessof  the  sea,  at  different 

to  form  an  estimate.  depths.    It  consuts  of  a  common  household  pad 
---,,.,,,._              ,            .or  bucket,  with  two  heads;  which  have  each  a 

y,^l!!^^^7^V2rZr"  '^^"S^Jf"  wundhole  in  the  middle,  abint  four  inchesin  dia. 

oor  witbont  oaoe«  to  the  needy  lend.  &iiMfM«  ^^»^  j      -.l  i 

He,  when  the  shamed  shield  of  slain  Sansfoy  "^^^  «>^«'^  ^>?  «l"*'l  ^^«  «P«~°8  VP" 

He  ppyed,  with  that  same  fairy  champion's  pa^,  ^'^'f  "»d,  that  they  may  both  onen  and  shut 

He  to  him  leapt ;  and  that  same  envious  gage  together,  there  is  a  small  iron  rod  fixed  to  the 

Of  victor's  gloiy  from  him  snateht  away.  upper  part  of  the  lower  valve,  and  the  other  end 

i^osris  QiMMw.  to  the  lower  side  of  the  upper  valve.    So  that  as 

There  I  throw  my  gage,  the  bucket  descends  with  its  sinking  weight  into 

Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  ol  a  king,  the  sea,  both  the  valves  may  open  by  the  force 

And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty.  of  the  water,  which  thus  has  a  free  passage 

_       .  ,  ,      ,    Shakipean,  througn  the  bucket    But,  when  Ae  bucket  is 

There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death,  drawn  up,  then  both  the  valves  are  shut  by  the 

That  marks  the*i  out  for  hell.  Id.  fo^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  upper  part  of  the  bucket; 

I.  to  came  fairly  Ini^JZ  great  debt.  «>  '^\^^  ^^^i^!\  »  «|«^  '^P  ^»^  !j«  *^T* 

Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal  ^  ,^ter  to  which  it  has  descended.    When  the 

Hath  left  me  gaged.  Id,  bucket  is  drawn  up,  the  mercunal  thermoiiieter 

We  shall  see  your  bearing.  ^^  in  it  is  examined ;  but  great  care  must  be 

—Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night :  yon  shall  not  gage  me  taken  to  observe  the  degree  at  which  the  mercury 

By  what  we  do  to-night.  V.  stands,  before  the  lower  part  of  the  thermometer 
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is  taken  oat  of  the  water  in  the  bucket,  lest  it  be  length  of  ten  inches  is  not  sulBcteiit  Ibr 

ajBTected  by  the  diifeient  temperatare  of  the  air.  in^  depths  at  sea,  since  that,  when  all  the  air  m 

To  keep  the  bucket  in  a  right  position,  there  are  such  a  length  of  tube  is  compressed  into  half  e 

four  cords  fixed  to  it,  reaching  about  three  feet  inch,  the  depth  of  water  is  no  more  than  634  hei, 

below  it ;  to  which  the  sinkin^f  weight  b  fixed,  which  is  not  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     I4  to  i«> 

Dr.  Hook  also  constructed  an  instrument  for  the  medy  this,  we  make  use  of  a  tube  fifty  iaAs 

same  purpose  for  a  representation  of  which  see  long,  which  for  strength  may  be  a  musket  barrpi 

plate  Gages,  fig.  1.    This  consists  of  a  square  and  suppose  the  air  compressed  into  lOOdth  para 

wooden  bucket  C,  whose  bottoms  are  so  con-  half  an  mch ;  then  by  saying,  as  1 :  99 : :  40D : 

trived,  that  as  the  weight  A  sinks,  the  iron  B,  to  39,600  inches, or  3300  feet;  even  this  is  bat  littk 

which  the  bucket  C  U  fastened  by  two  handles  more  than  half  a  mile,  or  S640  feet.  Bat  since  itn 

D,D,  on  the  end  of  which  are  the  moveable  hot-  reasonable  to  suppose  the  cavities  of  the  sea  bear 

toms  or  valves  £,  £,  and  thereby  draws  down  the  some  proportion  to  the  mountaipoos  parts  of  tiie 

bucket,  the  resistance  of  the  water  keeps  up  the  land,  some  of  which  are  more  *tban  Uuee  miks 

bucket  in  the  posture  C,  whereby  the  water,  above  the  earth's  surface;  therelbre  to  ez|4fiR 

whilst  the  bucket  is  descending,  has  a  free  pas-  such  great  depths,  tfie  Dr.  CQiitriY<ed    a  &e« 

sage  through  it;  whereas,  as  soon  as  the  bucket  form  for  his  sea  gage^  or  rather  for  tbe   gi^e- 

is  pulled  upwards  by  the  line  F,  the  resistance  tube  in  it,  as  follows :  BC  D  F,  fig.  3»  is  abolkv 

of  the  water  to  that  motion  beats  the  bucket  metalline  globe  communicating  on  the  top  in± 

downwards,   and   keeps  it  in  the  posture  G,  a  long  tul^  A  B,  whose  capacity  is  a  ninm  pst 

whereby  the  included  water  is  kept  from  getting  of  that  globe     On  the  lower  part,  at  D,  it  ha» 

out,  and  the  ambient  water  kept  from  getting  in.  also  a  short  tube  D  £,  to  stand  in  the  meiciin 

There  is  also  an  instrument  of  this  namiB  in-  and  treacle.  The  air  contained  in  the  composai 

vented  by  Dr.  Hales  and  Dr.  Desaguliers  for  find-  gage-tube  is  compressed  by  the  water  as  before; 

ing  the  depth  of  the  sea;  the  description  of  which  but  the  degree  of  compression,  or  height  to  whxi 

is  this :  AB,  plate  Gages  fig.  2,  is  the  m;e  hot-  the  treacle  has  been  forced,  cannot  there  be  set 

tie,  in  which  is  cemented  the  gage-tube  rf  in  the  through  t^e  tube ;  therefore,  to  answer  that  ee:, 

brass  cap|e  at  G.    The  upper  end  of  the  tube  F  a  slendei  rod  of  metal  or  wood,  with  a  knob  cc 

is  hermetically  sealed,  ana  the  open  lower  end  f  the  top  of  the  tube  A  B,  will  receive  the  mark  ot 

is  immersed  in  mercury,  markea  C,  on  whicn  the  treacle  and  show  it  when  taken  out.     If  chs 

swims  a  small  thickness  or  surface  of  treacle,  tube  A  B  be  fiity  inches  long,  and  of  such  a  bon 

On  the  top  of  the  bottle  is  screwed  a  tube  of  that  every  inch  in  length  should  be  a  cubic  incb 

brass  HG,  pierced  with  several  holes  to  admit  the  of  air,  and  the  contents  of  tbe  globe  and  mbe 

water  into  the  bottle  A  B.    The  body.  R  is  a  together  500  cubic  inches ;  then,  when  the  air  is 

weight  hanging  by  its  shan^  L,  in  a  socket  N,  compressed  within  lOOdth  part  of  the  whole,  ixis 

with  a  notch  on  one  side  at  m,  in  which  locks  the  evident  the  treacle  will  not  approach  nearer  thai 

catch  I  of  the  spnng  S,  and  passing  through  the  five  inches  of  tiie  top  of  the  tub«,which  will  agree 

hole  L,  in  the  shank  of  the  weight  K,  prevents  its  to  the  depth  of  3300  feet  of  water  as  9hon. 

fiUling  out  when  once  hung  oh.    On  the  top,  in  Twice  this  depth  will  compress  the  air  into  half 

the  upper  part  of  the  brass  tube  at  H,  is  fixed  a  that  space  nearly,  viz.  two  inches  and  a  half,  which 

large  empty  ball,  or  fiill-blown  bladder  I,  which  correspond  to  6600,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  qnar^ 

must  not  be  so  large,  but  that  the  weight  K  may  ter.    Again,  half  that  space,  or  one  inch  and  a 

be  able  to  sink  the  whole  under  water.    Tbe  in-  quarter,  will  show  double  the  former  depth,  viz. 

strument  thus  constructed  is  used  in  the  follow-  13,200  feet,  or  two  miles  and  a  half;    which 

ing  manner :— The  weight  K  being  hung  on,  the  is  probably  very  nearly  the  greatest  depth  of  the 

gage  is  let  &11  into  deep  water,  and  sinks  to  the  sea. 

bottom :  the  socket  N  is  somewhat  longer  than       Gage,  a  Sliding,  tool  used  by  matbemaiicai 

the  shank  L ;  and  therefore,  after  the  weight  K  instrument-makers  for  measuring  and  settii^  of 

comes  to  the  bottom,  the  gage  will  continue  to  distances. 

descend  till  the  lower  pan  of  the  socket  strikes        Gage,  Tide,  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  used 
against  the  .weight ;  this  gives  liberty  to  the  catch  for  determining  the  height  of  the  tides  by  M. 
to  fly  out  of  the  hole  L,  and  let  go  the  weight  K ;  Bayly,  m  the  course  of  a  voyage  towards  the  Soath 
when  this  is  done,  the  ball  or  bladder  I  instantly  Pole,  &c.,  in  tbe  Resolution  and  Adventure^  ic 
buoys  up  the  gaffe  tothe  top  of  the  water.  While  1772,  1773,  1774,  and  1775.    This  instrument 
the  gage  is  undir  virater,  tne  water  having  free  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  whose  internal  diameter 
access  to  the  treacle  and  mercury  in  the  bottle,  was  seven-tenths  of  an  inch,  lashed  fast  to  a  ten- 
will  by  its  pressure  force  it  up  into  the  tube  F/)  feet  rod,  divided  into  feet,  inches,  and  quaiteis: 
and  the  height  to  which  it  has  been  forced  iy  this  rod  was  fastened  to  a  strong  post  fixed  up- 
the  greatest  pressure,  viz.  that  at  tbe  bottom,  will  ri^ht  and  firm  in  the  water.    At  the  lower  end 
be  shown  by  the  mark  in  the  tube  which  the  of  the  tube  was  an  exceedingly  small  apertun^ 
treacle  leaves  behind  it,  and  which  is  the  only  through  which  the  water  was  s^mitted.     In  coo- 
use  of  the  treacle.     This  shows  into  what  space  sequence  of  this  construction,  the  surface  of  the 
the  whole  air  in  the  tube  F/* is  compressed;  and  water  in  the  tube'  was  so  little  affected  by  the 
consequently  the  height  or  depth  or  water  which  agitation  of  the  sea,  that  its  height  was  not  a]ter> 
by  its  weight  produced  that  compression,  which  ed  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  when  the  swell  of  tbe  sea 
is  the  thing  required.    If  the  gage-tube  ¥fhe  of  was  two  feet. 

glass,  a  scale  might  be  drawn  on  it  with  the  point       Gage,  Wind,  an  instrument  for  measuring  tbe 

of  a  diamond,  showing,  by  inspection,  what  height  force  of  the  wind  upon  any  given  aur&ce.    It 

the  water  stands  above  the  bottom.    But  the  was  invented  by  Dr.  Lind,  who  gives  the  follow 
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ing  description  of  it    Plate  Gages,  fig.  4.  Thb    of  the  instrament  are  of  the  same  bore,  the  height 
instrument  consists  of  two  glass  tubes  A  B,  C  D,    of  the  column  sustained  will  be  ecual  to  double 
of  five  or  six  inches  in  length.    Their  bores,    the  colunm  of  water  in  either  leg,  cr  the  sum  of 
iw^hich  are  so  much  the  better  for  beiDg  equal,    wliat  is  wanting  in  both  legs.    But,  if  the  legs  are 
are  about  four-tenths   of  an  inch  in  diameter,    of  unequal  bores,  neither  of  these  will  give  the 
They  are  connected  together  like  a  siphon,  by  a    true  height  of  the  column  of  water  which  the 
small  bent  glass  tube  a  6,  the  bore  of  which  is    wind  sustained.    But  the  tnie  height  may  be  ob- 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    On  the    tained  by  the  following  formulas.    Suppose  that 
upper  end  of  the  leg  A  B  there  is  a  tube  of  latten    after  a  gale  of  wind  which  had  blown  tne  water 
brass,  which  is  kneed,  or  bent  perpendicularly    from  A  to  B,  fig.  7,  forcing  it  at  the  same  time 
outwards,  and  has  its  mouth  open  towards  F.    through  the  other  tube  out  at  £,  the  surfi&ce  of 
On  the  other  leg,  C  D,  is  a  cover  with  a  round    the  water  should  be  found  standing  at  some  level 
liole  G  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  two-tenths  of  an    D  G,  and  it  were  required  to  know  what  was  the 
inch  in  diameter.    This  cover  and  the  kneed    height  of  the  column  £  F  or  A  B,  which  the  wind 
tube  are  connected  together  by  a  slip  of  brass  «</,    sustained.    In  order  to  obtain  this,  it  is  only  ne- 
inrhich  not  only  gives  strength  to  the  whole  in-    cessaiy  to  find  the  height  of  the  columns  D  B  o 
strumentybut  also  serves  to  hold  the  scale  H  I.  The    G  F,  which  are  constantly  equal  to  one  another ; 
kneed  tube  and  cover  are  fixed  on  with  hard  ce-    for  either  of  these  added  to  one  of  the  equal  co- 
ntent, or  sealing  wax.    To  the  same  tube  is  sol-    lumns  A  D,  £  G,  will  give  the  true  height  of  the 
dered  a  piece  of  brass  e,  with  a  round  hole  in  it   column  of  water  which  the  wind  sustained.    The 
to  receive  the  steel  spindle  KL;  and  at /there    use  of  the  small  tube  of  communication  ab,  fig. 
is  just  another  piece  of  brass  soldered  to  the  brass    5,  is  to  check  the  undulation  of  the  water,  so  that 
hoop  g  h,  whicn  surrounds  both  legs  of  the  in-   the  height  of  it  may  be  read  off  from  the  scale 
stnimentt  There  is  a  small  shoulder  en  the  spin-    with  ease  and  certainty.     But  it  is  particularly 
die  at/,  upon  which  the  instrument  rests,  and  a    designed  to  prevent  the  water  from  being  thrown 
small  nut  at  •',  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown  off   up  to  a  mucn  greater  or  less  altitude,  than  the 
the  spindle  by  the  wind.    The  whole  instrument   true  height  of  the  column  which  the  wind  is  able 
is  easily  turned  round  upon  the  spindle  by  the    at  that  time  to  sustain,  from  its  receiving  a  sudden 
wind,  so  as  always  to  present  the  mouth  of  the    impulse  whilst  it  is  vibrating  either  in  its  ascent 
kneed  tube  towards  it    The  end  of  the  spindle    or  descent.     As  in  some  cases  the  water  in  this 
lias  a  screw  on  it ;  by  which  it  may  be  screwed    instrument  might  be  liable  to  freeze,  and  thus 
into  the  top  of  a  post  or  a  stand  made  on  purpose,    break  the  tubes.  Dr.  Lind  recommends  a  satura> 
It  has  also  a  hole  at  L,  to  admit  a  email  lever  for    ted  solution  of  sea  salt  to  be  used  instead  of  it, 
screwing  it  into  wood  with  more  readiness  and    which  does  not  fieexe  till  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
facility.    A  thin  plate  of  brass  k  is  soldered  to    metor  fells  to  0. 

tlie  kneed  tube,  about  half  an  inch  above  the       GAG'GL£,  v.n.    Dutch,  gageUf  gagelen^  to 
round  hole  G,  so  as  to  prevent  rain  from  felling    make  a  noise  like  a  goose, 
i  nto   it.      There  is  Ukewise  a  crooked  tube  A  B,        Birdji  pniiM  their  feadien,  gMM  gag^,  and  crows 
tig.  6,  to  be  put  occasionally  upon  the  mouth  of   Mem  to  call  upon  nin ;  which  it  bat  the  comfort  they 
the  kneed  tube  F,  to  prevent  rain  from  being    receive  in  the  zelenting  of  the  air. 
blown  into  the  mouth  of  the  wind  gage  when  it  Baem't  Ifaiurai  HiHof^, 

is  left  out  all  night,  or  exposed  in  the  time  of  rain.  May  fat  geete  gaggh  with  melodioos  voice. 

The  force  or  momentum  of  the  wind  may  be  as-  ^^  ne'er  want  gooeeberries  or  apple-aaoce. 

certained  by  this  instrument,  by  filling  the  tubes  Kmg, 

half  fiill  of  water,  and  pushing  the  scale  a  little       GAGNIFR  (John),  M.  A.,  a  learned  Oriental- 
np  or  down,  till  the  0  of  the  scale,  when  the  in-    ist,  bom  at  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
strumcDt  is  held  up  perpendicularly,  be  on  a    He  was  bred  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  joined  the 
line  with  the  surfece  of  the  water  in  both  legs  of   church  of  £ngland,  and  received  the  degree  of 
the  wind-gage.    The  instrument  being  thus  ad-    M.A.  from  Cambridge  and  Oxford.      In  1700 
justed,  hold  it  up  perpendicularly,  and  turning    he  published  Joseph  Ben  Gorion's  Hbtory  of 
the  mouth  of  the  kneed  tube  towards  the  wind,    the  Jews,  in  Hebrew,  4to. ;  and,  in  1723,  Abul- 
observe  how  much  the  water  is  depressed  by  it    feda's  Life  of  Mahomet,  in  Arabic,  folio :  with 
in  the  one  leg,  and  raised  in  the  other.    The    lAtin  translations  and  notes.    He  succeeded  Dr, 
sum  of  the  two  is  the  height  of  a  column  of  water    Wallis,  as  professor  of  Arabic ;  and  was  much 
which  the  wind  is  capable  of  sustaining  at  that    esteemed,  as  a  judicious  critic,  and  a  man  of 
time ;  and  every  body  that  is  opposed  to  that    great  erudition.    He  died  in  1725. 
wind  will  be  pressed  upon  by  a  force  equal  to        GAGUIN  (Robert),  LL.  D.,  a  French  histo- 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  having  its  base    rian,  bom  at  Colines,  near  Amiens,  and  educated 
equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  column  of  water  sus-    at  Paris.  Charles  VIII.  and  Ix>uis  XII.  employed 
tained  by  the  wind  in  the  wind  gage.    Hence  the    him  in  embassies  to  Fngland,  Germany,  ana  Italy, 
force  of  the  wind  upon  any  body,  where  the  sur-    His  chief  work  is  De  Gestis  Francoram,  from 
face  opposed  to    it  is  known,  may  be  easily    Pharamond  to  A.  D.  1491 ;  folio,  Lyons,  1524. 
found;  and  a  ready  comparison  maybe  made    He  died  in  1501. 

betwixt  the  strength  of  one  gale  of  wind  and  that  GAHNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 
of  another.  The  force  of  the  wind  may  be  like-  nia  order,  and  hexandria  class  of  plants:  cal. 
wise  measured  with  this  instrament,  by  filling  it  an  involucram  with  two  or  five  flowers :  com. 
until  the  water  rons  out  at  the  hole  G.  For,  if  two-valved ;  the  stamina  six  capillary  and  very 
we  then  hold  it  up  to  the  wind  as  before,  a  quan-  short  filaments;  the  anthers  linear, sharp-pointed 
txy  of  water  will  oe  blown  out ;  and,  if  both  legs    at  the  apex,  and  as  long  as  the  corolla  *  there  is 
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no  pericarp  :  seed  single  and  obloncc.  Species  and  rich  and  easy  style,  which  characteiise  his 
two,  Polynesian  herbs.  other  historical  compositions.  The  same  qnali- 
GAILIARD  (Gabriel  Henri),  was  bom  at  ties  are  to  be  found  in  the  disseitations  acd  notes 
Ostel,  a  small  village  in  the  former  diocese  of  subjoined  by  him  to  the  new  edition  of  Debel- 
Soissons,  on  the  26Ui  of  March,  1726.  His  fa-  lo/s  works  published  in  1782,  with  a  Liiie  pre- 
ther's  inclination  to  the  bar  decided  the  choice  fixed  to  them.  When  the  revolntion  conunencvd 
of  this  profession ;  but  he  soon  gave  himself  up  Gaillard  retired  to  St.  Firmin,  near  Chantillj, 
to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  literature,  in  spite  to  a  simple  but  commodious  habitation.  In  this 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends.  The  study  retreat,  where  he  made  protecton  and  friends  d 
of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  best  hb  rustic  neighbours,  he  found  in  the  most  cah- 
French  authors,  occupied  his  days,  and  very  of-  mitous  times  the  security  and  repose  necessary 
ten  also  the  hours  of  which  he  imprudently  for  continuing  his  cheering  pursuits,  and  diven- 
abridged  his  repose.  He  was  not  twenty  when,  ing  his  mind  by  study  from  the  afflicting  sitoatiog 
ia  1745,  he  produced  La  Rhetorique  Fran9oise  of  his  country.  Here  he  attempted  to  compose, 
il  Tusage  des  Demoiselles,  the  success  of  which  in  a  great  measure  from  recoUectioo,  an  £olo§y 
surpassed  his  expectations.  It  was,  however,  as  on  M.  de  Malesherbes,  whose  friendship  he  had 
lie  himself  afterwards  admitted,  only  the  work  of  enjoyed  from  his  youth ;  and  in  this  performance, 
a  school-boy;  but  the  singularityof  the  title  ex-  published  in  1805,  may  be  perceiTed  strikim: 
cited  curiosity,  and  the  vouth  of  the  author  traits  of  hb  best  talents.  Notwithstanding  the 
pleaded  for  indulgence.  The  Poetioue  k  Tusage  pressure  of  years  and  infirmities,  he  was  inco- 
mes Dames,  published  four  years  aiierwards,  in  santly  engaged  in  revising  and  arranging  the  nu- 
1 749,  was  not  however  so  well  received.  A  vo-  merous  observations  which  he  had  made  in  the 
lame  of  literary  miscellanies,  in  which  was  a  life  course  of  his  studies,  on  the  History  of  France  by 
of  the  young  and  gallant  Gastoin  De  Foix,  duke  Velly,  Villaret,  and  Gamier ;  and  was  about 
of  Nemours,  who  died  at  Ravenna,  appeared  in  to  send  them  to  press  when  ihe  gout,  to  which 
1756.  Encouraged  by  the  applause  of  several  he  had  been  long  subject,  flying  to  his  chest, 
academicians,  M.  Gaillard,  in  1757,  published  carried  him  off  on  the  13th  of  Febmary,  1806. 

' "~  '  "         ■  Sax.    sea^o, 

from   a;^n,    to 
possess;   Goth. 


the  History  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,    this  work  GAIN,  n. «.,  v.  a.,  v,  n.  U  <uj§. 

was  every  where  commended,  and  the  Academy  Gaiv'er,  n.  s. 

of  Belles  Lettres  chose  the  new  historian  to  fill  Gain'ful,  adj. 

the  place  of  the  industrious  and  learned  abb^  Gain'fully,  a^o.  i   foyn,  eeitnt 


LebcEuf,  who  died  in  1760.    While  pursuing  the  Gain'fulness,  n.  s. 

tareer  of  erudition  and  history,  in  which  he  thus  Gain'less,  adj. 

distinguished  himself,  M.  Gaillard  did  not  re-  Gain'lessness,  n.  s. 

nounce  any  of  the  branches  of  literature  which  he  Gain'ly,  adv. 


Swedish,  gagm  ; 
Fr.  gam.  fhe 
primary  nieai^ 
ing  is  profit  or 


had  loved  and  cultivated  in  his  youth.    His  Dis-  advantage,  as  contrary  to  loss :  it  b  applied  in  a 

course  on  the  Advantages  of  Peace  obtained  the  great  variety  of  instances  to  persons  and 

second  prize  decreed,  in  1767,  by  the  French  sions,  in  a  negative  or  affirmative  sense. 

Academy.     Hb  Eulogy  on  Henry  IV.,  and  that  ^ha    .ir,  which  serve,  for  gam 

on  Pierre  Coraeille,  were  crowned  soon  after-  ^„^  ,^ii^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

wards,  m  1768,  the  former  by  the  Academy  of  ^jn  p^^^  ^i^^^  j^  bcgj^  j^,  ^^^^ 

Rochelle,  and  the  latter  by  the   Academy  of  j^nd  leave  thee  in  the  storm.        Sl«  ^ 

Rouen ;  and  in  1770  he  obtained  the  prize  pro-  Besides  the  puipoee  it  were  now,  to  teach  bnw 

posed  by  the  Academy  of  Marseilles  for  the  £u-  tory  should  be  used,  or  the  gaim  thereof  eommnu- 

logy  on  Massillon.    These  successes  opened  to  cated  to  the  general  consent                        Raiei^ 

him,  in  1771,  the  doors  of  the  French  Academy.  The  client,  besides  retaining  a  clear  coascM«ec,  is 

The  History  of  Francis  I.,  the  first  four  volumes  •^^^y  »  ^««'»«»',  and  by  no  means  can  be  at  anjr  Um», 

of  which  appeared  in  1766,  and  the  others  in  "  ^wng,  if  the  composition  be  overheard,  he  aaj 

1769,  in  the  midst  of  M.  Gaillard's  academic  "hev^r  himself  by  recourse  to  hu  oath.           B«^ 

triumphs,  heightened   their  lustre  by  the  idea  j.  It«m  prauie  of^mena.  w  gettm,pj«d             f» 

which  it  produced  of  his  indefatigable  industry,  uL,  wTre!^  g^at*^LrbTnU''Lid  theS.      "~ 

of  the  fertility  of  his  mind,  and  the  vanety  of  /^  jg^ 

his  talents.     This  history  was  divided  under  the  Moreover.  Glories,  Thrones,  are  so  sabUme, 

heads  civil  history,  political  history,  ficc. ;   and.  That  whosoever  thinkes  iheir  top  lo  gaime, 

although  almost  the  universal  opinion  had  de-  Till  many  thousand  weary  steps  he  dime, 

cided  against  it,  M.  Gaillard  pursued  the  same  Doth  foole  himselfe,  by  musings  which  are 

method  in  the  History  of  Charlemagne,  which  he  Oeo,  Witken. 

gave  to  the  worid  in  1782.     The  History  of  the  You  then,  that  would,  with  Pleasure,  (Hoiy  jpmim, 

Rivalship  of  France  and  England,  which   M.  !>»*«»  >ike.  *«w  "odwt  things  require, 

Gaillard  published  previously  to  that  of  Charie-  Which  truly  may  beseeme  you  to  aturne ; 

magne,  from  1771  to  1777,  was  received  with  And  stoutly  follow  that  which  you  desire.            II. 

th  JVeneral  approbation  the  Justice  of  which  ^^^i-"  ^T,  1^ 't'Jrr"^[.t: 


...«  gc»««  a4,i,.«..«««u       W    Ti-  ♦        7  r        Th«y  9^  on  under  consciences  at  night.  JfmdZ. 
time  has  since  confirmed.    The  History  of  the  ^^^^  „^„  ^^  i^,  ^^  ^^.^^  /^i^. 

Rivalship  of  France  and  Spam  is  written  on  the 


A  leper  once  he  lost,  and  gamed  a  king. 

same  principles,  on  the  same  plan,  and  with  the  i  acceptance  found,  which  gamed 

same  ability.     The  Historical  Dictionary  of  the  This  answer  from  the  gracious  voice  divine     /tf. 

Methodical  Encyclopedia,  in  six  quarto  volumes,  He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 

is  likewise  a  highly  esteemed  production  of  M.  As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake* 

Gaillard*s,  and  combiner  the  judicious  criticism,  Or  whom  he  wishes  most^  shall  seldom 
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Thnmgh  her  psnreneneM,  bat  iliall  Me  her  foinfd 
B J  a  far  worse.  Id, 

Death  wae  the  poet*  which  I  ahnoet  did  gam : 
Shall  I  once  more  be  toet  into  the  main?  WaUer. 
Egypt  became  a  gained  groand  by  the  muddy  aad 
limeoiia  matter  brought  down  by  the  NUoi,  which  aet- 
tled  by  degreee  into  a  linn  land. 

firrarae'f  Valgar  Brromt* 
They  who  were  tent  to  the  other  pan,  after  a  short 
resistance*  gamud  it.  Cianmdom, 

Come,  with  presents,  laden  £rom  the  port* 
To  gratify  the  qoeen  and  gaim  the  conit. 

Drydm. 
Varo's  muse  oommodioos  precepts  gires 
InstroctiTe  to  the  swains*  nor  irfioUy  bent 
On  what  is  gamfid :  sometimee  she  diverts 
Prom  solid  coonsels.  PM^. 

There  is  a  lawfol  gam,  which*  by  the  blessing  of 
God*  may  be  a  comfort  to  a  house ;  '  a  good  man 
leasee  an  inheritance  to  children's  children ;'  but 
what  is  got  by  fraud  and  injustice  is  ill  got*  and  will 
be  ill  gam ;  it  will  not  only  do  no  good  to  a  family* 
but  wUl  bring  porer^  and  min  upon  iL 

Henrg.  Hob.  ii.  9, 10. 

If  you  huTe  two  vesseb  to  fill*  and  you  empty  one 
to  fill  the  other*  you  gam  nothing  by  that. 

BurMf'f  Theorg  of  the  Sorth, 

He  will  dassle  his  eyes*  and  bait  him  in  with  the 
luscious  proposal  of  some  gamfid  purchase*  some  rich 
match*  or  adTantageoue  project.  StfotlL 

The  English  have  not  only  gamed  apon  the  Yene- 
ttans  in  the  Levant*  but  have  their  cloth  in  Venice 
itself.  Additom. 

We  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  had  a 
▼ery  tronUeaome  march  to  gaim  the  top  of  it. 

Jd,  am  Itafy, 
So  on  the  land*  while  here  the  ocean  gaimt. 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandv  plains.    Fope, 
Folly  fights  for  kings  or  dives  for  gain.  Id, 

My  good  behaviour  had  gatmod  so  far  on  the  em- 
peror* that  I  began  to  conceive  nopes  of  libei^. 

Smift, 
The  parallel  holds  too  in  the  gaiaiemieM  as  well  as 
laboriousness  of  the  work :  miners*  buried  in  earth 
and  darkness*  were  never  the  richer  for  all  the  ore 
they  digged  ;  no  more  is  the  insatiable  miser. 

Deeag  of  Pietg, 
They  gaim  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle* 
To  than  the  very  rodu  appear  to  smile. 

Bgrom,  Ccrmnr, 

Gain,  in  ardutectorey  is  the  workmen's  term 
for  the  bevelling  shoulder  of  a  joist  or  other  tim- 
ber. It  is  used  also  for  the  lapping  of  the  end  of 
the  joist,  &c.,  upon  a  trimmer  or  girder ;  and 
then  the  thickness  of  the  shoulder  is  cut  into  the 
trimmer,  also  bevelling  upwards,  that  it  may  just 
receive  the  gain ;  and  so  the  joist  and  trimmer 
lie  even  and  level  with  the  surrace.  This  way  of 
working  is  used  in  floors  and  hearths. 

GAINAGE,  Gainagium,  in  ancient  writers, 
signifies  the  draught  oxen,  horses,  wain,  plough, 
and  furniture,  for  carrying  on  the  work  or  tillage 
bj  the  sokemen  and  villeins.  Gainage  is  the 
same  with  wainage.  Bracton,  lib.  i.  cap.  9, 
speaking  of  lords  and  servants,  says,  Ut  si  eos 
destruant,  quod  salvum  non  possit  eis  esse  wain- 
agium  suum.  And  again,  lib.  iii.  tract.  2,  cap.  1, 
ViUanus  non  amerciabitur,  nisi  salvo  wainagio 
suo.  For  anciently,  as  it  appears  both  by  Magna 
Charta  and  other  books,  the  villein,  when 
amerced,  had  his  gainage  free,  that  his  plough 
might  not  stand  still :  and  the  law,  for  the  same 


reason,  still  allows  a  like  privilege  to  the  hus» 
bandman,  that  is,  his  draught  horses  are  not  ia 
many  cases  distrainable. 

Gainage  b  also  used  for  the  land  itself,  or  tbs 
profit  raised  by  cultivating  it 

GAINGIVING,  a.  s.    Gainst  and  give,  t» 
give  against,  and  is  synonymous  with  mbgiving 
a  word  nearly  obsolete. 

It  is  but  foolery  ;  but  it  is  such  kind  of  gaimgwiag 
as  would*  perhaps*  trouble  a  woman. 

Shaktpearw,  Hamlei. 
GAIN'SAY,  V.  a.  )  Gainst  and  say,  a  word 
Gainsat'ea,  n.s.  {still  in  use,  and  implies 
contradiction,  opposition,  and  controversy ;  also 
denial :  gainsayers  in  a  religious  sense  are  those 
who  dispute  against,  oppose,  or  deny  its  doc- 
trines. 

Speeches  which  gakmag  one  another*  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  ai^lied  both  unto  one  and  the  same  subject. 

Hooker, 
Such  as  may  satisfy  gaiiuagert,  when  suddenly^  and 
besides*  expectation*  they  require  the  same  at  our 
hands.  id. 

We  are*  for  this  cause*  challenged  as  manifest 
gaimtagen  of  Scripture*  even  in  that  which  we  read 
for  Scripture  unto  the  people.  Id, 

I  never  heard  yet 
That  any  of  thoee  bolder  vices  wanted* 
Less  impudence  to  gaim$ag  what  they  did* 
Than  to  perform  it  first.  Shaktpeare, 

Others  sought  themselves  a  name  by  being  his  ^oia* 
tagkig,  but  failed  of  their  purpose.  FeU, 

Too  facile  then,  thou  didst  not  much  gamaa^ ; 
STay*  didst  permit*  approve*  and  fair  dismiss. 

It  was  full  matter  of  conviction  to  all  gmnmgan. 


GAINSBOROUGH  (Thomas),  a  celebrated 
£nglish  painter,  was  bom  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk 
in  1737.  His  father  was  a  clothier  in  contracted 
circumstances ;  and  we  first  bear  of  our  young  art- 
ist as  rambling  in  the  woods,  and  sketching  the 
scenexy  of  this  neighbourhood.  At  length  he 
came  to  London  for  improvement,  and  is  said  at 
first  to  have  practised  modelling  figures  of  ani- 
mals with  success.  He  also  made  drawings  for 
the  engravers,  and  painted  and  sold  small  land- 
scapes. At  last  he  had  recourse  to  portrait 
painting,  by  which  means  he  supported  nimself 
for  some  time,  and  then  married  and  removed  to 
Ipswich,  and  subsequently  to  Bath, wherehe  en> 
joyed  great  reputation.  In  1774  be  returned, 
bowever,  to  London,  and  quickly  rose  to  acknow- 
ledged and  indeed  unrivalled  excellence  in  the 
landscape  department  of  his  profession.  He  was 
still  also  mucn  employed  as  a  painter  of  portraits . 
Gainsborough  died  of  a  cancer  in  the  neck,  Au- 
gust 2nd,  1788,  and  was  interred  in  Kew  church- 
yard. The  landscapes  of  Gainsborough  are  de- 
scribed as  '  uniting  the  brilliancy  of  Claude  with 
the  precision  and  simplicity  of  Ruysdael.'  He 
was  much  esteemed  oy  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  says, '  if  ever  this  nation  should  produce 
genius  sufficient  to  acquire  to  us  the  honorable 
distinction  of  the  English  school,  the  name  of 
Gainsborough  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  in 
the  history  of  the  art,  among  the  very  first  of  that 
rising  name.'  He  had  also  fine  talents  for  mu- 
sic ;  and  displayed,  both  in  his  letters  and  con- 
versation, considerable  general  taste  and  ability. 
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His  nephew,  Gainsboroagfa  Dupcmt,  distinguish- 
ed himself  as  an  artist,  but  died  in  1797,  at  the 
age  of  thirty. 

Gaxnsborouob,  a  market  town  of  Lincoln- 
shire, 149  miles  fipom  London,  leated  on  the 
Trent  near  the  sea.  It  is  a  large  well-built  town, 
and  has  a  pretty  good  trade.  The  north  marsh 
in  its  neighbourhood  is  noted  for  horse  races. 
Tlie  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  pa- 
rallel with  the  rirer,  and  is  well  paved,  and 
lighted.  The  chnrch  is  a  very  neat  edifice,  and 
has  been  lately  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhabitants.  Here  are  several  meeting-houses 
tot  dissenters ;  and  several  good  charity-schools. 
Over  the  river  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge, 
erected  in  1791.  Gainsborough  gives  title  of 
earl  to  the  Noel  fiunily.  The  Danes,  when  they 
invaded  the  kingdom,  brought  their  ships  to  this 

Slace;  and   here  Sueno  their  king  was  mur- 
ered.     It   lies  eighteen  utiles  north-west  of 
Lincoln.    Market  on  Tuesday. 
GAINST,  prep.    For  against.    See  Aoaihst. 

Tnwhie,  ye  nations !  who,  mcqm  before. 
Lushed  et  thoee  anDs,  that  'fowui  oanelves  we  bore. 

GAINSTAND,  o.o.  Gainst  and  stand.  To 
resist  or  withstand. 

Love  proved  hinuelf  valiant,  that  dnrtt  with  the 
sword  of  reverent  daty  gaimttamd  the  force  of  to  many 
enraged  desires.  '  8U»ejf» 

GAFRISH,  &tg.     >     Sax.  jeppiam  to  dress 
Gai'risbness,  k.  t.  $  fine ;  old   French  g€uerie 

(finery).  A  term  applicable  to  colors,  as  showy ; 

splendid,  and  fine,  and  by  accommodation  to 

flighty  or  extravagant  joy ;  opposed  to  sobriety 

and  gravity. 

Three  or  four  will  outrage  in  apparel,  huge  hoee« 
■Mmstrons  bats,  and  gmM  eolonrs.  AssAom. 

I  called  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen. 
The  presentation  of  Imt  what  I  was  ; 
A  OMther,  only  mocked  with  two  hax  babes  ; 
A  dream  of  what  thoa  wast^a^mitiA  Sag, 
To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shoC    8hakipmr$, 

I«t  you  hope  be  withoat  vanity,  or  gairi^mm  of 
spirit,  but  sober,  grave,  and  silent.  Taplor, 

There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook. 

Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 

Hide  me  from  day's  gairiak  eye.  JfOton. 

Fame  and  glory  transport  a  man  out  of  himself  :  it 
makes  the  mind  loose  and  gairidi,  scatters  the  spirits, 
and  leaves  a  kind  of  dissolution  upon  all  the  faculties. 

GAIT,  n.f.  Dutch  gat;  Goth,  gata;  from 
Goth,  ga,  to  go.  Movement  from  place  to  place, 
as  walking ;  marching :  also  the  manner  and  air 
of  walking. 

With  that  words  Reson  went  her^ots 
When  she  sawe  for  no  sermoning 
She  might  me  fro  my  folic  bring. 

Chaueer,  RomamU  of  the  Jtotf • 
Nought  regarding,  they  kept  on  their  gaU, 
And  sll  her  vain  allursments  did  forsake. 

Faerie  Qtieeme, 
Thoa  ait  ao  lean  and  meagre  waxen  late. 
That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gait. 

HiMard'9  Tale. 
Great  Juno  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Shaktpeare. 
Formal  in  apparel, 
la  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father.     Id, 


Good  yooth,  address  thy  gait  onto  her  ; 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  door.  Jii. 

A  third,  who,  by  his  y^ 
And  fierce  demeanour,  seems  the  prince  of  kell 


Leviathans 
Wallowing,  unwieldly,  enormous  in 

U. 
I  described  his  way. 
Bent  all  on  speed,  and  marked  his  mry  gaiim      Id, 

GALACTITES,  in  natural  history,  a  substance 
much  resembling  French  chalk,  in  many  re- 
spects ;  but  different  from  it  in  color.  The  an- 
cients found  it  in  the  Nile,  and  in  some  rivers  in 
Greece;  and  used  it  in  medicine  as  an  astrin- 
gent, for  defluxions  and  ulcers  of  the  eyes.  Ai 
present  it  is  common  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
sonce  parts  of  France,  but  it  is  Utile  re^uded, 
being  esteemed  an  inferior  kind  of  nioiocl^ 
thus. 

GALACTOPHAGI,  and  Galactopotjb,  from 
jdXot  yaXoKroCf  milk;  faytn^f  to  eat;  and 
fTorfiQ  of  wivuy  I  drink;  in  antiquity,  persons 
who  lived  wholly  on  milk,  without  com  or  any 
other  food.  Certain  nations  in  Scythia  Asiatica, 
as  the  Gete,  Nomades,  &c^  are  famous  in  an- 
cient history,  as  galactoph^-  Homer  makes 
their  eloge.  Iliad,  lib.  iii.  Ptolemy,  in  his  Geo- 
graphy, places  the  Galactophagi  between  the 
Riphnan  Mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  Uiica- 
nian  Sea  on  the  other. 

GALAGE,  n.s.  Obsolete.  A  At^Mud*^ 
dog. 

My  heait-blood  is  well  nigh  frorne,  I  feel  ; 

And  my  folage  grown  fast  to  my  heel.       i%MB«r. 

GALANGAL^  ii.  t.  Fr.  gtdange.  A  anedi- 
einal  root 

The  lesser  gatamgal  is  hi  pieces,  about  an  iaeh  er 
two  long,  of  the  thkkneas  of  a  man's  little  finger  ;  a 
brownish  red  colour,  extremely  hot  and  pungent.  The 
larger  gaiamgat  is  in  pieces,  about  two  iiwhee  or  oaore 
in  length,  and  an  inch  in  thickness :  ia  colc»nr  is 
brown,  with  a  faint  cast  of  red  in  it :  it  has  m  disa- 
greeable, but  much  less  acrid  and  pungent 


Galanoal.    See  KsicPFEaiA. 

GALANTUUS,  the  snow-drop,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  hezandria 
class  of  plants,  natural  order  nineteenth,  spa- 
thaces.  There  are  three  concave  petals;  and 
the  nectarium  consists  of  three  emaiginated  pe- 
tals; the  stigma  is  simple.  There  is  bot  one 
species,  vis.  the 

G.  Nivalis,  a  bulbous-rooted  flowery  peren- 
nial, rising  but  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  adorned 
at  top  with  small  tripetalous  flowers  of  a  white 
color.  There  are  three  varieties,  viz.  the  com- 
mon single-flowered  sno^-drop,  the  semi-double 
snow-drop,  and  the  double  snow-drop.  They 
are  beautifdl  little  plants ;  and  are  much  valued 
on  account  of  their  early  appearance,  often 
adorning  the  gardens  in  Janua^  or  Februar}% 
when  scarcely  any  other  flower  is  to  be  seen.  They 
frequently  burst  forth  when  the  ground  is  co- 
veted with  snow,  and  continue  very  often  till  the 
beginning  of  March,  making  a  very  ornamental 
appearance,  especially  when  disposed  in  clusters 
towards  the  fronts  of  the  borders,  &c.  Hie 
single  kind  comes  first  into  bloom,  then  the 
semi-double,  and  after  that  the  double     They 
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succeed  in  any  soil,  and  multiply  exceedingly  by  it  from  Ckillia  Transalpina,  both  which  thsy 

offsets  from  the  roots.  called  Galatia.    It  vras  reduced  by  the  Romans 

The  GAIAPAGOS  are  a  group  of  thirteen  under  Augustus,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Turks, 

or  fourteen  islands,  120  leagues  distant  from  the  Here  St.  Paul  founded  a  church, 

coast  of  Quito.  GALATIANS,  Epistle  to  the,  a  canonical 

The  soil  is  not  fertile,  but  is  covered  with  book  of  the  New  Testament,  written  by  the 

cedar  trees,  proper  for  the  construction  of  sloops  apostle  Paul  to  the  primitive  Christians  in  Gala- 

of  war;  the  only  cultivation  is  a  small  quantity  tia,  to    reclaim  them  from  the  observation  of 

of  cotton,  the  inhabitants  chiefly  gaining  a  live-  Jewish  ordinances,  into  which  they  had  been  se- 

lihood  by  the  sea,  ^d  particularly  by  going  to  duced  by  the  Judaising  teachers. 

Turks  Islands,  Bahamas,  to  collect  salt    The  GAIATZ,  or  Galacz,  a  town  and  harbour  of 

main  island  is  thirty-six  miles  long,  and  one  to  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia,  on  a  lake  near 

two  brcNtd,  shaped  like  a  fish-hook.  the  confluence  of  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube. 

On  St  George's  Island  is  the  chief  settlement.  It  is  fortified,  and  the  harbour  admits  large  ships 

containing  about  500  houses  built  of  a  soft  up  the  town.    Almost  all  the  trade  between 

stone,  wmch  is  sawed  like  timber,  but  when  Moldavia  and  Constantinople  in  cattle,  com, 

washed  with  lime  becomes  hard.    These  stones  &c.,  passes  through  it.    The  environs  produce 

are  sent  to  the  West  Indies  for  filtering  water,  very  good  wine ;  the  inhabitants,  about  5000,  are 

The  harbour  of  St  George  can  only  receive  chiefly  Greeks.    Medals  found  here  have  shown 

twenty-gun  ships ;  the  rise  of  tide  is  six  fbet  that  it  was  built  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 

St  David's  Island  supplies  St  George  with  pro-  town,  founded  by  Trajan.    In  1789  an  obstinate 

visions.    The  fourth  island  of  any  size  is  named  battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 

Somerset,besides  which,  there  are  reckoned  nearly  town,  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks:  in 

400  spots  of  sand  and  rocks.  which  the  latter  lost  8000  men,  the  town  was 

Murray's  Anchorage,  though  exposed  from  taken  and  set  on  fire.  Fifty-four  miles  west  of 

north-east  to  north-west  is  the  only  port  that  Ismail,  and  120  S.  S.  W.  of  Bender, 

admits  a  line  of  battle  ship  through  a  dangerous  GALAX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  raonogy- 

and  narrow  channel  in  the  reef.     Ships  of  war  nia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants :  coa. 

are  watered  from  a  cbtern  which  receives  the  is  salver-shaped:  cal.  decaphyllous :  caps,  uai- 

rain  water  in  Tobacco  Bay.  locular,  bivalved,  and  elastic   Species  one  only 

A  considerable  number  of  sloops  and  schoon-  a  native  of  Virginia, 

ers  are  built  here  of  the  cedar  of  the  islands,  GALAXIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  trian- 

and  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  West  dria  order,  and  monadelphia  class  of  plants: 

Indies  and  North  America.     The  population  is  cau  none :  cob.  one :  petal  six  cleft,  with  a  long 

about  5000  whites,  and  nearly  the  same  number  tnbe :  spathe  one  or  two  leaved :  style  one :  caps. 

of  blacks.      The  custom-house  returns  of  im-  three-celled  inferior.  Species  three,  natives  of 

ports  from  this  island  to  England,  and  exports,  Madarascar  and  the  Cape, 

were :—  GAIaXY,  it.  s.  Fr.  galaxie;  Gr.  ymXalHac.  A 

^  stream  of  light  in  the  sky,  formed  by  unumerabW 
stars,  and  called  the  milky  way. 

'  Lo  then !'  quod  he«  «  cast  np  thiaa  eye  ; 
See  yonder,  lo,  the  gatasie. 
The  only  export  of  the  island  produce  is    The  whiche  men  clepe  the  milky  w«y, 
cotton   in  1809,  21,656  pounds;  and  in  1810    For  it  is  white.  Chamcer.  Houmo/Fame. 

9y000  pounds.  A  brown,  for  which  heaven  would  disbaad 

The  government  is  similar  to  the  West  India    The^olojy,  and  stars  be  tanned.  CUaodamd. 

Islands  Several  li^u  will  not  be  seen, 

GALATiEA,  or  Galathaa,  in  mythology,  a    JJ"^  ^  ""^^  "t*  ^TT''  u-  .  ..  v  .  . 

aea  nymph,  daughter  of  Nereu^  and  Doris.  She  JJ"?  *"^i''  ^T^^^  ^^  *?  "^"^ '  "^"J^'^f ' 

«»•.  iL>iJlJi  u  .  *k^  n     1        Tj  1     u                """  If  those  be  stars  that  pamt  the  mbxy.            CowUv. 

IJ!ft^?lf  by  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  whom  a  b«,.d  and  ample^oad,  whoHut  is  gold.  ^ 

s*e  trwted  with  disdain;  while  Acis, a  shepherd  And  pavement  suti, as  .tan  to  thee  appeeT 

of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her  affecUon.    The  Cyclops  Seen  in  the  yofajiy.                3mm'»  Pmudue  Lan. 

JUlled  his  nval  with  a  piece  of  a  rock  while  he  We  dare  not  undertake  to  shew  what  advantage  is 

reposed  on  the  bosom  of  Galataea.     The  nymph,  brought  to  as  by  those  innumerable  stan  in  the 

inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  Acis,  as  she  could  ff^iia^y*                                                  BemtUg. 

not  restore  him  to  life,  changed  him  into  a  foun-  TTie  Galaxy  is  that  long  white  luimnous 

**^J!;  track  which  seems  to  encompass  the    heavens 

GALATIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  province  like  a  girdle,  and  is  easily  perceivable  in  a  clear 

of  Asia  Minor,  now  called  Amasia.     It  was  night,  especially  when  the  moon  does  not  shine, 

bounded  on  the  east  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  south  The  Greeks  called  it  roXoCuxc*  and  the  Romans 

^y  Parap^yliai  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  via  lactea,  the  milky  way,  on  account  of  its  color 

and  on  the  west  by  Bithynia.    It  was  the  north  and  appearance.    It  passes  between  Sagittarius 

part  of  Phrygia  Magna;  but,  upon  being  occu-  and  Gemini,  and  divides  the  sphere  into  two 

pied  by  the  Gauls,  was  called  Galatia ;  and  be-  parts;  it  is  unequally  broad;   in   some  parts 

cause  situated  amidst  Greek  colonies,  and  its  sinele,  in  others  double.    The  ancient  poets, 

natives  mixed  with  Greeks,  Gallognecia.  Strabo  and  even  philosophers,  speak  of  the  Galaxy  as 

^Is  it  Gallatia,  and  Gallogrscia;  hence  a  two-  the  road  by  which  the  heroes  went  to  heaven, 

fold  name  of  the  people,  Galats  and  Gallograjci.  TTie  Egyptians  called  it  the  Way  of  Straw,  from 

The  Greeks  called  it  Gallia  Parva,  to  distinguish  the  story  of  its  rising  from  burning  straw,  thrown 


Imports. 

Expoits, 

1809 

£U,648 

£34,279 

1810 

1,137 

36,613 
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behind  the  goddess  Isis  in  her  flight  from  tiie  parts  of  Africa.     See  Btrsoir.    The  juioe  is 

giant  Typhon.    The  GredLs  give,  however,  two  seroipellucid,  soft,  tenacious ;  of  a  strong  smrii, 

different  accounts  of  it:  the  one,  that  Juno,  and  a  bitterish  warm  taste;  the  better  sort  ism 

without  perceiving  it,  accidentally  gave  suck  to  pale  colored  masses,  composed  of  clear  white 

Mercury  when  an  infimt ;  but  that  as  soon  as  tears.    Geoffrey  relates,  that  a  dark  greenish  oil 

she  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  she  threw  him  from  b  to  be  obtained  from  this  by  distillation,  whid, 

her,  and  as  the  nipple  was  drawn  from  his  mouth,  upon  repeated  rectifications,  becomes  of  an  ele- 

the  milk  ran  about  for  a  moment:   the  other,  gant  sky-blue  color.    The  purer  sorts  of  galba- 

that  the  infant  Hercules  being  laid  by  the  side  num  are  said  by  some  to  dissolve  entirely  in 

of  Juno  when  asleep,  on  waking  she  gave  him  wine,  vinegar,  or  water;  but  these  liquois  are 

the  breast;   but  soon  perceiving  who  he  was,  only  partial  menstrua  with  regard  to  thisdnig; 

she  threw  him  (irom  her,  and  the  heavens  were  nor  do  spirits  of  wine  or  oils  prove  more  effec- 

mazked  by  the  wasted  milk.    Aristotle  supposed  tual  in  this  respect :  the  best  solvent  is  a  mixture 

it  a  kind  of  meteor,  formed  of  a  crowd  of  va-  of  two  parts  spirits  of  wine  and  one  of  water. 

Sors,  drawn  into  that  part  by  certain  large  stars  Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue  with  gum  ammooia, 

isposed  in  the  region  of  the  heavens  answering  but  is   generally  accounted  less  efficacious  io 

hereto.    Others,  finding  that  the  Galaxy  was  asthmas,  and  more  so  in  hysterical  compUiots. 

seen  all  over  the  globe,  that  it  always  corres-  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  gum  pills,  the  gu>n 

ponded  to  the  same  fixed  stars,  and  that  it  tran-  plaster,  and  some  other  officinal  compositions, 
scended  the  height  of  the  highest  planets,  set        GALE,  n. «.    Goth,  gol;  Belg.  koeU ;  Germ 

aside  Aristotle's  opinion ;  placed  the  Galaxy  in  gahling^  hasty ;  sudden.    A  wind  which  blows 

the  firmament,  or  region  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  somewhat  stronger  than  a  breeie,  but  not  tem- 

cnncluded  it  to  be  nothing  but  an  assemblage  of  pestuously. 
an  infinite  number  of  minute  stars.    Since  the  what  happy  gaU 

invention  of  the  telescope,  this  opinion  has  been  Blows  you  to  Padaa  hen,  from  old  Tenma? 
abundantly  confirmed.     By  directing  a  good  Hkmkt/mn, 

telescope  to  any  part  of  the  milky  way,  where        Nor  it  there  greater  baaenetM,  then  those  mindci 

before  we  only  saw  a  confiised  whiteness,  we  now  That  from  an  honest  pvrpoae  can  be  wrought 

descry  an  innumerable  multitude  of  little  stars,  ^J  thro«ening«,  bribes,  smooth  yafat,  or  bo^itioai 

so  remote,  that  a  naked  eye  confounds  them.  _.       windet. 

See  AsTRoiiOMT.  Whatever  colour  or  e«a«e  be  brought. 

GALBA  (Servius  Sulpicius),  emperor  of  Rome,  ,  ***'^  ^"^^ 

and  the  seventh  of  the  Cesars,  bom  the  24th  of  n/  •««*i^»  -  i   m.    u-  -   a    —  r ■ 

TV         u      A    A    o    r      u^  J     n       •    J  "'  gentlest  oofc  Arabian  odooie  fanned 

December  A.  A.  C.  5.    He  was  gradually  raised  w^«  .k-j.  I.a  -: a  m .. 


^    ^ .  ^        ^         ,  ^           gradually  raised  ^tom  their  soft  wingi,  and  Flora's  earliest  amelU. 

to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  exercised  ifitea. 

his  power  in   the  provinces  with  the  greatest  Umhria'a  green  retreau, 

equity.     He  dedicated  much  of  his  time  to  soli-  Whete  western  gales  eternally  reside.       Addum, 

tary  pursuits,  to  avoid  the  suspicions  of  Nero.  when  a  brisk  m^  against  the  current  Uows, 

Expressing  his  disapprobation  of  the  emperor's  And  all  the  watery  plain  in  wrinUes  flows, 

oppression  in  the  prorinces,  Nero  ordered  him  Then  let  the  fisherman  his  art  repeat, 

to  be  put  to  death ;  but  he  escaped  from  the  Where  bubbling  eddies  favor  the  deceit, 

executioner,  and  was  publicly  saluted  emperor.  Cre^r**  Rmtal  Sptrtk 

When  seated  on  the  throne,  he  suffered  himself  When  the  long-soundiug  curfew  firom  afar 

to  be  governed  by  fiivorites,  who  oppressed  the  ^^onAed  with  loud  lament  tho  lonely  gale, 

citizens.    Exemptions  were  sold  at  a  high  price ;  ^^^  ^^in,  lighted  by  the  evening  star, 

and  impunity  even  for  murder  was  to  be  pur-  ^^^'^  and  listening,  wandered  down  t^i^ 

chased.    Such  irregularities  greatly  displeased  ^      .       i      •_.     *        i           -i       '"*■*'• 

the  nponle  •  and  Galba  refusincr  to  oav  &e  sol-  ^"  P""»  ""•'  °*'  ^^  '  welcome  sad, 

me  people ,  ana  uaioa  remsmg  to  pay  ine  soi-  j^^  wood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gaU. 

diers  the  money  he  had  promised  them,  they  ^      •          BvronTokiUe  BanUt. 

assassinated  him  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  ^^ 

age,  and  eighth  month  of  his  reign.    The  virtues  ^^^^J^  *®?  'a'>.8^»«?»  *  ^"»  ^\  ^f  °*  V"; 

which  had  shone  so  bright  in  Galba,when  a  po^-    When  the  wind  blows  not  so  haid  but  thai 

private  man,  totally  disappeared  when  he  as-  a  ship  may  carry  her  top-sails  a-trip  (that  is, 

cended  the  throne;   and  he  who  had  showed  hoisted  up  to  the  highest)  they  say  it  is  a  loom 

himself  the  most  impartial  judge,  forgot  his  duty  gal«-    When  it  blows  very  strong,  it  is  a  sliff, 

when  he  became  emperor.  strong,  or  fresh  gale.    When  two  ships  are  oeir 

GALBANUM,  n.  5.     Sax.  xalbanum;  Gr.  one^^nother  at  sea,  and,  there  being  but  UtUe 

\ia           A  •^i^^,^^  ^,^  ^'^nd  blowing,  one  of  them  finds  more  of  it  tnao 

XoX^v,.    A  resinous  pim.  th«  other,  the^  say  that  the  one  ship  gales  a«y 

We  meet  wi^9<.JioMmiom.UmMmloote  granule.,  ftom  the  Other. 

«ned  drop,  of  t.«.,  wludi ..  ^«  P-f-t.  "-««»•-  Gale  (Dr.  John),  an  eminent  Baptist  oi- 

tunes  m  large  masses.     It  is  soft,  like  wax,  and  due-  -^       e\      t\      '**.                 u         -r^^,^ 

tile  between  the  fingers ;  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  ?«*«r  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  i^J^^^ 

colov :  itt  smeU  is  strong  and  disagreeable.    It  is  of  «  1680.    He  studied  at  Leyden,  and  afterwards 

a  middle  nature  between  a  gum  and  a  resin,  being  in-  at  Amsterdam,  under  limborch,  and  was  di««i 

flammable  as  a  resin,  and  soluble  in  water  as  a  gum,  minister  of  the    Baptist  congregation   in  Bv- 

and  will  not  dissolve  in  oil  as  pure  resins  do.     It  is  bican  in  1715.     lie  became  a  popular  preacbtr, 

the  produce  of  an  umbelliferous  plant.               Hill,  but  is  principally  known  by  his  Reflectioi)>  on 

Gal'bamum  issues  from  the  stem  of  an  um-  Dr.  Wall's  History  of  In&nt    Baptism,  8ro 

belliferous  plant,  growing  in  Persia  and  many  He  died  in  1721.    Four  volumes  of  nissermoos 
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were  published  ader  his  death.    He  is  said  to  veral  medical  works,  and  published  a  Collection 

have  projected  an  English  translation  of  the  Sep-  of  the  Sicilian  Poets,  in  5  vols.     He  died  in 

tuagint  of  Grabe.  1675. 

Gale  (Tlieophilus),  an   eminent  nonconfor-  GALEATED,  adj.    ImX.  gakatta.    Covered, 

mist  minister,  was  born  in  1628.     He  was  in-  as  with  a  helmet;  and  in  botany  descriptive  of 

vited  to  Winchester  in  1657,  and  continued  a  plants  which  bear  a  flower  resembling  a  helmet, 

stated  preacher  there  until  the  re-establishment  as  monkshood. 

of  the  church  by  Charles  II.,  when  he  quitted  A  galemted  eschinuf  copped,   and  in  shape  some* 
his  preferment.     He  was  afterwards  engaged  by  what  more  co&ick  than  any  of  the  foregoing. 
Philip  lord  Wharton  as  tutor  to  his  sons,  whom  }Voodward  on  Fo$riU. 
he  attended  to  an  academy  at  Caen,  in  Nor-  GALEGA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decan- 
mandy ;  and  afterwards  became  pastor  to  a  con-  dria  order,  and  diadelphia  class  of  plants ;  na- 
gregation  of  Dissenters  in  Hoi  born,  and  master  tuial    order  thirty-second,   papilionacee :   cal. 
of  a  respectable   academy  at  Newington.     He  composed  of  subulated  nearly  equal  dents   or 
died  in  1678;  and  is  principally  known  by  his  segments;  the  legume  has  oblique sti'ise  :  seeds 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  calculated  to  show,  that  lying  between  them.    Species  thirty-six ;  chiefly 
the  Pagan  philosophers  derived  their  most  sub-  natives  of  the  Cape,  South  America,  and  India, 
i-me  sentiments  from  the  Scriptures.    Besides  GALEN  (Claudius),  prince  of   the    Greek 
this  work,  he  was  the  author  of  Philosophia  Ge-  physicians  aner  Hippocrates,  was  bom  at  Per- 
neralis,  in  duas  partes  disterminata,  8vo.  Idea  gamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  A.  D.  131.    His  leather 
Theologis  tarn  contemplative  quam  activx,  ad  being  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  well 
formam  S.  Scnptura;  delineata,  8vo.  The  Ana-  versed  in  philosophy,  instructad  his  son  in  the 
tomy  of  Infidelity,  8vo.  &c.  first  rudiments  of  learning,  and  afterwards  pro- 
Gale  (Thomas),  D.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.,  a  learned  cured  him   the    greatest  masters  of  the    age. 
divine,  bom  at  Scraton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1636.  Galen,  having  finished  his  studies,  chose  physic 
lie  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  for  his  profession,  studied  the  works  of  Hippo- 
professor  of  Greek  in  that  university.    He  was  crates,  and  at  length  resolved  to  travel,  and  to 
afterwards  chosen  head  master  of  St.   Paul's  embrace  every  opportunity  of  inspecting  on  the 
school,  London ;  and  wrote  the  inscriptions  on  spot  the  plants  and  drags  of  vanous  countries, 
the  monument  erected  in  memory  of  the  con-  With  this  view  he  went  to  Alexandria,  where 
flagration   in  1666.    In  1676  he  was  made  a  he  staid  some  years;    thence   through  Cilicia, 
prebendary  in  St.  Paul's;  and  being  elected  Palestine, Crete,  Cypras,  Lemnos,  and  the  Lower 
F.  R.  S.  presented  a  Roman  urn  to  the  society.  Syria ;    in  which  last  places    he    obtained   a 
About  1697  he  gave  to  the  new  library  of  Tri-  thorough  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  Lemnian 
nity  Collec^e,  in  Cambridge,  a  great  number  of  earth,  and  the  opobalsamum :  after  this  he  re^ 
Arabic  MSS.,  and  in  1697  was  admitted  dean  tumed  home  by  Alexandria.    Galen  had  been 
of  York.    He  died  in  that  city  in  1702  ;  and  four  years  at  Pergamus,  where  he  had  the  care  of 
was  interred  in  the  cathedral,  where  a  monu-  the  public  gladiators,  and  his  practice  was  attended 
ment  was  erected  to  his  memory.    He  was  one  with  extraordinary  applause,  when  some  com- 
of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of  his  age,  and  kept  motions  induced  him  to  settle  at  Rome,  but  the 
4ip  a  corr<!spondence  with  the  most  learned  men  proofs  he  gave  of  his  superior  skill,  added  to  the 
at  home  and  abroad.    He  published,  1.  Historiae  respect  shown  him  by  several  persons  of  high 
Poeticse  Antiqui  Scriptores,  8vo.    2.  Opuscula  rank,  created  him  so  many  enemies  among  his 
Mythologica,  Ethica,  et  Pbysica,  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  brethren  of  the  faculty,  that  he  was  oblig^  to 
6vo.    3.  Herodoti   Historia,   fol.      4.  Historis  quit  that  city,  after  having  resided  there  four  or 
Anglicann  Scriptores  quinque,  in  fol.    5.  His*  five  years.    He  had  not  long  however  returned 
toriae    Britannics,    Saxonies,    Anglo-Danicse,  to  Pergamus,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  era- 
Scriptoresquindecim,fol.  6.  RhetoresSelecti,&c.  perors  Aurelius  and  Vems.    After  their  death, 
Gale  (Roger),  F.  R.  S.  and  A.  S.  S.,  eldest  he  retired  to  his  native  country;  where  he  died, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  at  Trinity  about  A.  D.  200.    He  wrote  in  Greek ;  and  is 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  chosen  said  to  have  composed  200  volumes,  most  of 
fellow  in  1697.  HewasM.  P.fbrNorth  Allerton,  which  were  unhappily  burnt  in  the  temple  of 
in  the  first  three  parliaments  of  Great  Britain.  Peace.    The  best  editions  of  those  that  remain, 
lie  was  first  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  are,  those  of  Basil  in  1558,  in  5  vols,  and  of 
Antiquaries,  and  treasurer  to  the  Royal  Society.  Venice  in  1625,  in  7  vols.    Galen  was  of  a  weak 
He  died  in  1744,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  and  delicate  constitution,  as  he  himself  asseils; 
most  learned  men  of  his  age.    He  published  but  nevertheless,  by  his  temperance  and  skill  in 
several  valuable  books,  particularly  an  edition  of    physic,  arrived  to  a  great  age.    One  of  his  mles 
Antoninus's  Commentary.  was,  always  to  rise  from  table  with  some  degree 
GALEA,  in  antiquity,  a  light  casque,  head-  of   appetite.    He  is  justly  considered  as   the 
piece,  or  morrion,  which   came  down  to  the  greatest  physician  of  antiquity,  next  to  Hippo- 
shoulders,  commonly  of  brass.     Camillus,  ac-  crates;    and  performed  such  surprising  cures, 
cording  to  Plutarch,  ordered  those  of  his  army  that  he  was  frequently  accused  of  magic, 
to  be  of  iron,  as  being  the  strone;er  metal.    The  GAL  EN  I  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
lower  part  of  it  was  called  huccula,  and  on  the  order,  and  octandria  class  of   plants ,   natural 
top  was  a  crest.    The  Velites  wore  a  light  galea,  order  thirteenth,  succulentee  :    cal.  trifid  :   cor. 
made  of  the  skin  of  some  wild  beast.  none :  cap.  roundish  and  dispermous. 

GALE  AND  (Joseph),  a  learned  physician  of        GALENIC,  or  Galenical,  adj.  in  medicine, 
Palermo,  bom  in  1605.    He  was  author  of  se*    is  applied  to  that  manner  of  considering  and 
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treating  diseases,  founded  on  the  principles  of  that  country.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 

Galen,  or  introduced  by  Galen.  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  east  by  Astmia  and 

GAliENISTS,  or  Galen ites,  in  church  his-  Leon,  and  on  the  south  by  tbe  Portogucse  pro- 

tory,  a  branch  of  Mennpnites,  who  take  in  seve-  vinces  of  Tras-los-Montes  and  Entre-douio-^ 

ral  of  the  opinions  of  the  Socinians,  or  rather  Minho.      Its  mean  extent  is  about    forty>six 

Arians,  touching  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  In  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  1 40   league. 

1664  the  Waterlandians  divided  into  two  parties,  from  east  to  west,  having  a  territorial  area  of 

of  which  the  one  were  called  Galenists,  from  16,746  square  mile^,  and  upwards  of  1,000,000 

their  leader  Abraham  Galenus,  a  learned  and  inhabitants.    It  lies  between  6"  37*  and   9°  12 

eloquent  physician  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  other  W.  long.,  and  40®  56'  and  43®  46'  N.  lat. 
Apostolians.  Galicia  has  the  title  of  a  kingdom,  and  is  di- 

6ALE0PSIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  an-  vided  into  seven  districts  or  provinces.  The  pnn- 

giospermia  order,  and  didynamia  class  of  plants ;  cipal  towns  are  Compostella,  Corunnay  LiigQ» 

natural  order  forty-second,  verticillatae.  The  upper  Tuy,   Orense,  Finisterre,  Vigo,  &c.   &c.      Its 

lip  of  the  corolla  is  a  little  crenated  or  arched ;  capital  is  generally  said  to  be  Compostella  to 

the  under  lip  mere  than  bidentate.  Species  four,  San-Jago ;  but  Corunna  has  also  been  r^aided 

all  indigenous  to  our  own  cornfields.  as  such.    Jt  has  an  archbishopric  (San   Jago), 

GAL£OTI(Martio),  secretary  to  Matthias, king  and  a  university;  four  bishopncs,  TSiy,  Orense, 

of  Hungary,  tutor  to  his  son  John,  and  librarian  Mondonnedo,  and   Lugo ;   five  cathedial   and 

atBuda,wasbomatNamiin  Italy.  He  published  five  collegiate  chapters,  several  abbeys  of  Bene^ 

a  work  entitled,  DeHominelnterioreetdeCorpore  dictines  and  Bernard  ines,  two  commaDdeiies  of 

ejus,  in  4to,  and  a  collection  of  bons  mots  of  king  religious  orders,  seven  cities,    3663    panabes, 

Matthias.  Being  invited  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and   ninety-eight  religious   houses.     Tms  pro- 

to  his  court,  he  went  to  Lyons,  but  meeting  the  vince  has  100  leagues  of  coast,  and  its  ports  aie 

king  unexpectedly,   he,   in  descending  hastily  numerous,  both  on  the  north  and  western  ocean ; 

to  pay  his  respects  to  the  monarch,  fell,  and,  being  but  they  in  general  are  small.    Those  that  de 

Tery  corpulent,  was  so  much  hurt,  that  he  died  serve  notice  are,  Maria,  Corcuvion,    Bayooa, 

lOon  after.  Pontevedra,  Muroz,  Guard  ia,  Vigo,   Conmna, 

GALERICULATE,  «$.    LblU  galena.    Co-  Ferrol,  Santa  Marta,  Vivero,  Ribadeo,  fcc. 
▼ered  as  with  a  hat.  The  climate  of  Galicia  is  mild  upon  the  coast, 

GALERICULUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  and  cold  in  the  interior,  which  is  exposed  to 
cap  worn  both  by  men  and  women,  consisting  of  winds  and  heavy  rains.  It  is  considered  tbe 
skin  so  neatly  dressed  with  hair,  that  the  artifi-  most  populous  province  in  Spain,  and  is,  in 
cial  covering  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  general,  very  mountainous,  and  well  wooded, 
from  the  natural.  They  were  used  by  those  but  intersected  with  beautifril  valleys,  and  small 
whose  hair  was  thin ;  and  by  wrestlers,  to  keep  plains.  A  chain  of  mountains  proceeds  frtm 
their  own  hair  frt)m  receiving  any  injury  frt>m  the  Pyrenees  near  Roncevallos,  betweoi  Biscav 
the  oils  with  which  they  were  rubbed  before  they  and  Navarre,  directing  its  course  to  tbe  north- 
exercised,  west,  and  leaving  on  its  right  the  Astorias,  pene- 

GALGACUS,  the  name  given  by  Tacitus,  and  trating  by  Leon  into  Galicia,  which  it  travenes, 

other  Roman  historians,  to  the  king  of  Scots,  and  continues  till  it  is  stopped  by  the  sea,*  aft^r 

who  opposed  Agricola,  called  by  Buchanan,  and  forming  Cape  Finisterre.     The  mountains  of 

our  other  Scots  historians,  Corbredus  Galdus.  this  branch  have  different  names;  tbe  most  con- 

GALIANI  (Ferdinand),  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  sideiable  of  which  is  the  Siena  de  Mondonnedo^ 

and  writer,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1720.    His  of  great  extent,  occupying  the  whole  extremity 

uncle,  was  archbishop  and  almoner  to  the  king,  of  the  north-east  of  Galicia  towards   Astuna, 

and  took  care  of  his  education.    At  the  age  of  and  proceeding  to  the  north  as  &r  as   Cape 

twenty,  he  wrote  some  popular  verses  on  the  Ortegal,  and  to  the  west  as  iar  as  the  Atlantic, 
death  of  the  public  exebutioner,  in  ridicule  of       Its  chief  rivers  are  theEo,or  Rio  de  Miraoda, 

the  custom,  tnen  universal,  of  celebrating  the  which  separates  it  from  Asturias,  and,  after  pof- 

memoiy  of  opulent  persons,  by  eulogies.    Not  suing  a  course    of  twenty-four   leagues   mns 

long  after  this,  Benedict  XIV.  desiring  Galiani*s  south-east  to  the  north,  fells  into  the  NortherB 

uncle  to  send  him  some  of  the  stones  thrown  up  Ocean  above  Ribadeo  in  Galicia,  and  Castropcil 

by  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  archbishop  entrusted  the  in  Asturia;  the  UUa  or  Ilia,  which  has  a  course 

commission  to  his  nephew,  who  wrote  in  the  of  twenty-three  leagues  from  the  north-east  to 

box,  '  Si  filius  Dei  es,  &c  ut  lapides  isti  pa^es  the  south-west ;  the  Tambra,  or  Tamaris,  whk^. 

fiant.'    For  this  piece  of  vrit,  the  pope,  it  is  said,  gives  the  name  of  Tamaricians  to  the  peof'^ 

gave  him  an  abbey  worth  £700  a-year.  In  1750  who  occupy  its  banks,  pursuing  a  course  of 

he  published  his  Tractata  delta  Moneta,  which  twenty  leagues  from  the  north-east  to  the  sour*  > 

was  followed  by  An  Essay  on  the  Commerce  of  west ;   the  Mandeo,  whose    course   is   sixteen 

Com,  printed  at  Paris,  where  he  resided  with  the  leagues,  from  the  east  to  the   north-east ;  tbe 

Neapolitan  ambassador.    On  his  return  to  Rome  Minho,  which  rises  in  the  east  of  the   Siem 

he  was  appointed  a  counsellor  in  the  tribunal  Mondonnedo,  and  after  receiving  several  tribe- 

of  commerce,  and  died  in  1789.    Besides  the  tary  streams,  and  separating  Galicia  from  Vor- 

above  works,  he  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Nea-  tugal,  in  a  course  of  about  fifty-two  leagues,  first 

Solitan   language,  and  another  on  the  Armed  from  north  to  south  and  then  to  the  south-west, 

Feutrality.  falls  into  the  ocean  near  the  port  of  Guardia ; 

GALICIA,  or  Gallicia,  an  important  pro-  the  Sil,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  west 

vince  of  Spain,  forming  the  north-w^cst  angle  of  of  Leon,   and    alter  a  course    of  thixtf-thni 
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leagues  falls  into  the  Mioho.    In  this  province  present  language  is  a  mixture  of  the  anaent 

they  reckon  seventy  rivent  of  some  size.  Castilian  and  Portuguese. 

Galicia  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  mines :  Galicia,  an  extensive  province  of  Austrian 

thota  thai  are  now  »chiefly  known  are  copper,  Poland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Poland  Pro- 

leady  and  tin.    White  nuirble  and  jasper  are  per,  or  the  new  kingdom  of  that  name,  on  the 

found  between  Corunna  and  Betanzos,  as  well  as  east  by   Russia^  on   the  south   by   Moldavia, 

marcasite,  vitriol*  sulphur,  &c.    These  moun-  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  and  on  the  west  by 

tains  also  fiimi^  excellent  timber.      Galicia  Austrian  Silesia.    It  lies  between  18°  35'  and  26° 

likewise  abounds  in  mineral  waters,  and  game.  5(f  of  £.  long.,  and  47°  50'  and  50°  45'  of  N.  lat., 

Maize,  wheat,  oats,  millet,  hemp,  flax,  lemons,  containing  32,521  square  miles,  and,  including 

and  other  fruit,  with  some  wine,  are  its  chief  the  adjacent  province  of  the  Bukowine,  about 

products.    Fine  oak,  walnut,  chestnut,  and  hazle  3,750,000  inhabitants. 

trees  abound,  and  the  inhabitants  rear  many  With  the  exception  of  some  branches  of  the 

homed  cattle,  mules,  asses,  hogs,  and  poultry.  Carpathians,  towards  the  south,  Galicia  contains 

Every  farmer  keeps  a  flock  of  sheep  and  coats  no  mountains.    It  is  watered  by  the  Vistula,  the 

in  proportion  to  tne  extent  of  his  land;  and  the  Dniester,  Dunajez,  the  San,  and  the  Wisloka, 

Oalicians  are  deemed  laborious  in  the  culture  of  besides  other  smaller  streams ;  and  uonds  are 

their  soil,  and  their  general  attention  to  agricul-  numerous  throughout  the  country.    The  climate 

ture.     But  they  are  not  much  addicted  to  the  is  warm,  and  the  soil  in  general  very  fertile,  but 

mechanical   arts  or  to  commerce.    There  are,  the  agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  state;  still  a 

however,  manu&ctories  of  woollen  stuffs,  coarse  considerable  quantity  of  com  is  exported.    The 

cloths  and  hosiery  at  Lugo ;  of  ropes  and  sail-  other  products  are  flax,  rapeseed,  and  fruit,  in- 

cloth  at  Ferrol  and  Corunna;  of  hnen  at  Tuy,  eluding  grapes;  but  no  good  wine  is  made  here, 

and  of  silk  in  the  territory  of  Montforte,  in  the  The  horses  are  esteemed  for  their  hardiness  and 

county  of  Lamos.    Yet,  on  tlie  whole,  Galicia  swiftness,  and  black  cattle  are  an  article  of 

is,  with  regard  to  manufactories,  the  least  enter-  export.    By  an  authentic  statement  delivered  to 

prising  part  of  Spain,  and  its  natives  are  so  fre-  the  imperial  chambers  of  commerce  at  Vienna, 

quentiy  engaged  in  servile  employment  in  the  in  1813,  the  stock  of  oxen,  cows,  and  horses,  waf 

other  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  so  accustomed  thus  taken : — 

Co  ill  treatment,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  pro-  Oxen                                   340 168. 

Terb  common  in  the  neighbouring  provinces^  Cows                                   622*151 

-  be  has  treated  me  like  a  C^lego.'    They  are  Horses                .*                238i79o'. 
said,  however,  to  be  not  deficient  m  manly 

courage  and  spirit,  and  the  temper  evinced  by  In  the  woods  are  wolves,  bears,  buffaloes,  and 

them  at  home  is  often  indicative  of  energy  and  game  of  all  kinds ;  the  beaver  too  is  indigenous 

elevation  of  character.  here,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gro- 

Its  coasts  and  rivers  are  plentifully  supplied  dek,  and  ou  the  banks  of  the  Bog.    The  coch- 

with  all  kinds  of  6sh.    The  exports  are  cattle,  ineal  insect  is  also  found  in  Galicia,  and  gold  is 

fish,  and  the  cloth  it  manufactures.    They  also  procured  in  small  quantities  from  the  sand  of 

send,  to  other  pTovi£:?es  of  Spain,  table-linen,  the  Bistricza.    Petroleum,  flints  of  an  excellent 

skins,    hides    and    leather,    hats,    tapes,    knit  quality,  and  mineral  waters,  are  found  in  difier- 

stockings,  wool  and  wine.    The  importations  ent  parts  of  the  country ;  the  mountains  also 

from    we    £i^iv<fa,  French,    an(^  Dutch,  are  contain  iron  ore,  but  the  most  important  mineral 

received    at  ^%o,  and  the  exportations   sent  production  is  salt,  which  exists  m  almost  every 

generally  from    the    port   of  Corunna.     See  nill,  and  is  either  used  as  dug  from  the  mines, 

CoauKNA.  or  as  prepared  by  evaporation.    The  quantity 

This  country  took  its  name  from  its  ancient  annually  produced  is  about  200,000  tons, 

inhabitants,  tble  Callaeci,  and  was  constituted  a  The  character,  manners,  and  language,  of  the 

kingdom  in  the  year  1060  bv  Ferdinand  the  Galicians  difier  little  from  those  of  the  Poles  in 

Great,  of  Castile,  who  gave  this  province  to  his  general  except  toward  the  east,  where  Russian  is 

■on  Don  Garcias.    Till  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  used.      Although  servitude   has  been    of  late 

V.  and  Isabella,  however,  the  inhabitants  paid  abolished    by  the   Austrian   government,    the 

little  respect  to  the  royal  authority,  and  the  no-  habits'  consequent  on  that  state  of  society  will 

bility  exercised  a  feudal  sovereignty  in  their  long  remain;  and  the  only  diflTerence  as  yet 

own  territories,  conniving    at  the    pillage    of  produced,  has  been  to  transfer  the  rod  from  the 

strangers.     TliMe  ancient  inhabitants  are  cele-  hand  of  the  master  to  that  of  a  magistrate  or 

brated  in  history  for  their  exploits  in  war  and  his  deputy.    Idleness  is  the  bane  of  the  coun- 

hunting,  and  fishing.    Their  vrives  ploughed  the  •  try.    The  cottages  of  tlie  peasantry  are  most 

land,  sowed,  gathered  the  harvest,  and  took  care  wretched,  and  manufactures  are  almost  unknown. 

of  their  &milies.    The  traveller,  at  present,  finds  The  little  inland  commerce  is  in  the  hands  of 

in  the  mountains  of  Galicia  simple  and  pure  the  Jews ;   but  the  proi>erty  of  land  in  the 

Banners,  and  a  quiet  and  very  hospitable  people,  nobility.    The  distance  from  tiie  sea-coast  is  a 

personally  of  good  size,  muscular,  and  robust :  great  impediment  to  the  export  of  com ;  but 

the  women  are  fair  and  handsome,  with  black  Uie  level  nature  of  the  country  is  favorable  to 

hair  and  eyes,  and  fine  and  regular  teeth,  but  navigation ;  the  boats   used,  draw  little  water, 

not  very  expressive  features.    Men,  women,  and  and  the  roads  are  generally  good, 

children  go  barefoot.    The  Galicians  were  the  During  the  middle  ages,  Galicz  and  \yiodi- 

firstpoetsof  Spain,  and  they  composed  and  sung  mir  were  two  independent  duchies  of  limited 

▼erses  before  tne  descent  of  the  Romans.    The  extent,  occupying  nearly  the  site  of  the  present 
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Galicia.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  pire.  They  insisted  that  God  alone  should  be 
fourteenth  century  they  belonged  to  the  kingdom  owned  as  Lord.  In  other  respects  they  were  of 
of  Hungary,  but  came  at  the  last  period,  by  theopinionof  the  Pharisees;  but,  as  they  judged 
marriage,  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  Still  the  if  unlawful  to  pray  for  infidel  princes,  they  8ep»- 
kings  of  Hungary,  however,  retained  the  title  nited  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  and  peiformed 
and  arms  of  the  duchies ;  and  at  the  partition  of  their  sacrifices  apart.  As  our  Saviour  was  sup- 
Poland,  in  1772  and  1795,  the  emperor  of  Aus-  posed  to  be  a  native  of  Galilee,  and  his  anosU^ 
tria  resumed,  as  king  of  Hungary,  these  posses-  vrere  mostly  Galileans,  they  were  suspected  to  be 
sions  of  his  at!c-istors,  together  with  part  of  the  of  this  sect ;  and  it  was  on  this  principle,  as  St 
palatinate  of  Cracow,  Masovia,  Chelms,  Vol-  Jerome  observes,  that  the  Pharisees  Isud  a  snare 
nynia,  and  Podolia,  the  whole  of  Sendomir,  for  him,  by  asking,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give 
Lublin,  Belcz,  and  Red  Russia.  These  were  tribute  to  Caesar;  that,  in  case  he  denied  it,  they 
formed  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  ancient  title  might  nave  an  occasion  of  accusing  him. 
of  Galicia  and  Lc^omeria;  but  no  division  cor-  GALILEO  (Galilei),  the  fiimous  mathemati- 
responding  to  the  two  names  took  place.  The  clan  and  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine 
latter  is  rarely  found  in  maps  either  of  Poland  nobleman,  and  born  in  1564.  He  was  designed 
or  Austria.  by  his  father  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  but 

In  1796  the  whole  was  divided  into  Eastern  had  from  his  infancy  a  strong  inclination  to  phi- 

and  Western  Galicia,  containing  a  population  of  losophy  and  the  mathematics ;  and  made  great 

nearly  5,000,000.     But  in  1809  Austria  was  progress  in  these  sciences.    In  1592  he  was 

obliged  to  make  a  cession  of  the  chief  part  of  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  at  P^ua;  and 

Western  Galicia  to  Russia,  and  to  the  newly  during  his  abode  there  invented  the  telescope; 

established  duchy  of  Warsaw;    which    coun-  or,  according  to  others,  improved  that  instni- 

try  has  not  since  been  restored  to  Austria,  but  ment,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  astronomical  obser- 

now  forms  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.    In  vations.    In   1611   Cosmo  II.,  grand  duke  cl 

Eastern  Galicia,  Russia  obtained  a  population  Tuscany,  sent  for  him  to  Pisa,  where  he  made 

of  400,000,  in  four  districts  or  circles;  but  these  him  professor  of  mathematics,  with  a  handsome 

were  restored  to  Austria  in  1815.    The  language  salary ;  and  soon  after  inviting  him  to  Florence, 

used  in  public  proceedings  is  German,  and  the  gave  him  the  ofiice  and  title  of  principal  philo- 

state  religion  of  Galicia  Catholic,  but  «be  number  sopher  and  mathematician  to  his  highness,    lie 

of  Greek  parishes  is  double  that  of  the  Catholic,  had  been  but  a  few  years  in  Florence,  before  he 

There  is  an  archbishop  of  each  religion  resident  was  convinced,  that  Aristotle's  doctrine,  however 

at  Lemberg,  as  well   as  a   Lutheran  superin-  ill-grounded,  was  held  too  sacred  to  be  called  in 

teudant.    The  Jews  in  1817  were  422,000  in  question.    Having  observed,  however,  some  soUr 

number.  spots  in  1612,  he  printed  a  tract  on  the  subject 

Galicia  now  bears  the  title  of  kingdom,  and  is  in  1613  at  Rome,  in  which,  and  in  some  other 
governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  resides  at  Lemberg,  pieces,  he  ventured  to  assert  thetrutliof  theCope^ 
which  is  also  the  meeting  place  of  the  diet,  and  nican  system.  For  these  he  was  cited  before  the  io- 
the  seat  of  the  higher  courts  of  law.  The  whole  quLsition ;  and,  after  some  months'  imprisonment, 
kingdom  is  divided  into  eighteen  circles,  and  was  released  upon  a  simple  promise,  that  he  would 
produces  £1,200,000  of  revenue.  In  1817  a  renounce  his  heretical  opinions,  and  not  defend 
constitution  was  published,  and  a  representative  them  by  word  or  writing.  But  having,  in  1633, 
government  established.  The  states  consist  of  published  at  Florence  his  Dialogues  of  the  ttro 
deputies  from  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  knights,  greatest  systems  of  the  world,  the  Ptolemaic  and 
and  the  royal  towns.  The  deputies  receive  a  Copemican,  he  was  again  cited  before  the  ioqui- 
fixed  salary  from  the  state.  Of  the  towns,  Lem-  sition,  and  committed  to  the  prison  of  that  court 
berg  is  the  only  one  of  magnitude,  and  the  at  Rome.  On  June  22d,  N.  S.  1632,  the  con- 
only  one  which  as  yet  sends  deputies.  The  gregation  was  convened,  and  in  his  presence 
others  are  Halicz  or  Galitsch  (which  gave  name  pronounced  sentence  against  him  and  his  books, 
to  the  province),  Brody,  Przemysl,  Jaroslow,  obliging  him  to  abjure  his  errors  in  the  most  so- 
Stanislawow,  Tamopol,  and  Czemowitz.  The  lemn  manner ;  committed  him  to  the  prison  of 
last  is  the  capital  of  the  Bukowine.  their  ofiice  during  pleasure ;  and  enjoining  him, 

Galicia,  or   Guadalaxara.    See  Guada-  as  a  saving  penance,  for  three  years,  to  repeat 

laxara.  once  a-week  the  seven  penitential  psalms.    This 

GALILEE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  province  sentence  Pope  Urban  VHI.  mitigated,  by  cod- 

of  Judea,  bounded  by  mount  Lebanon  on  the  fining  him  in  the  palace  of  the  Medici  at  Rome, 

north,  by  the  Jordan  and  the  sea  of  Galilee  on  and  finally  to  his  own  country-house  in  the  n- 

the  east,  by  the  Chison  on  the  south,  and  by  the  cinity  of  Florence,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 

Mediterranean  on  the  west.    It  was  the  scene  of  of  his  days.    Devoting  himself,  in  this  retreat, 

many  of  our  Saviour's  miracles ;  but  the  bounds  during  eight  years,  to  the  perfecting  of  his  teles- 

of  the  country  are  not  now  well  known,  nor  the  cope,  until  by  continued  application,  and  the 

places  where  many  of  the  towns  stood.    It  be-  effects  of  the  night  air,  he  became  blind  three 

longs  to  the  Turks.  years  before  his  death.    This  event  took  place  io 

GALILEANS,  a  sect  of  the  Jews.    Their  January  1642,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 

founder  was  one  Judas,  a  native  of  Galilee,  who,  age. 

esteeming  it  an  indignity  to  the  Jews  to  pay  tri-        Among  various  useful  inventions,  of  which 

bute  to  strangers,  raised  up  his  countrymen  Galileo  was  the   author,  is  that  of  the  simple 

against  the  edict  of  Augustus,  which  had  ordered  pendulum,  which  he  had  made  use  of  in  hi^  as- 

a  taxation  of  all  the  subjects  ot  the  Roman  em-  tronomical  observations,  and  which  his  natuni 
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•ODVicenzia  first  applied  to  clocks.  The  advances    ber  of  vibrations  be  shown  by  the  revolution  of 
made  by  Galileo  himself  in  this  important  disco-    the  wheel,  which  might  likewise  be  connected 

very,  have  been  disputed,  and  are  so  admirably  with  a  larger  wheel    by  means  of  a  pinion/ 

detailed  by  himself,  that  we  subjoin  a  portion  of  '  But,'  he  adds,  '  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  all 

his  letter  to  the  States  of  Holland  on  the  subject,  this  to  you,  who  possess  choice  and  practised 

dated    March,    1636 : — *  I   possess,'    he  says,  artists  in  the  construction  of  clocks  and  other 

*  measurers  of  time  (mesura  tore  del  tempo)  such,  machines ;  because  those  people,  on  learning  the 

that  if  one  constructs  four  or  six  similar  instru-  new  principle,  that  a  pendulum  performs  its  os- 

ments,  one  will  find,  as  a  proof  of  their  accuracy,  cillations  in  very  equal  times,  whether  it  describes 

that  the  times  which  they  measure  and  indicate  larger  or  smaller  arches,  will  be  able  to  draw 

! tempi  da  quelli  mesurati  6  mostrati)  do  not  dif-  from  it  much  more  subtile  consequences  than  I 
er  one  second,  not  only  in  an  hour,  but  a  day,  a  can  imagine.'  From  this  it  appeav^  doubtfiil 
month;  so  uniform  are  these  clocks  (oruoli),  whether  Galileo  ever  himself  tned  the  contri- 
fully  (pur  troppo)  astonishing  to  observers  of  vance  of  the  pin  and  wheel,  and  did  not  rather 
celestial  phenomena  and  motions;  the  more  be-  throw  it  out  as  a  hint  for  others  to  improve  upon, 
cause  the  construction  of  those  instruments  (in-  th»n  as  the  result  of  actual  experience.  He  then 
stnmienti)  is  very  easy  and  simple,  and  little  concludes  in  these  remarkable  words : — *  In 
subject  to  those  external  hindrances  which  other  these  very  simple  pendulums,  then,  which  are 
instruments  devised  for  the  same  purpose  are  subject  to  no  alteration  whatever  (alterazione  aU 
liable  to.'  The  word  oruoli  (horologes),  which  cune),  is  contained  the  method  to  preserve  in  an 
here  occurs,  must  be  particularly  attended  to ;  easy  manner  a  constant  measure  of  time :  and 
for,  though  it  suggests  to  us,  and  did  even  sug-  you  will  perceive  their  utility,  and  the  advantages 
gest  at  ^hat  time  the  idea  of  an  instrument  indi-  they  possess  in  astronomical  observations,  which 
eating  the  time  by  the  regular  motion  of  the  do  not  require  that  the  oruolo  should  always  go, 
hands,  it  appears  from  Galileo's  own  description  but  where  it  is  sufficient  to  know  from  the  hours 
of  them,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  writtcfn  in  June  of  the  noon,  or  of  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
of  the  same  year,  that  he  meant  something  quite  smaller  divisions  of  time,  for  an  eclipse,  con- 
different  from  it.  After  explaining  the  chief  junction,  or  other  celestial  phenomenon/ 
Ehnciples  of  this  theory  of  the  pendulum  from  To  Galileo  also  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  dis- 
is  Dialog!  de  Motu  (which  were  then  printing  covery  of  the  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  its  own  axis, 
at  £lzevir*s),  he  adds:  'From  these  true  and  and  of  the  general  planetary  character  of  the  moon, 
well  established  principles,  I  derived  the  con-  He  also  invented  a  machine  by  means  of  which 
struction  of  my  reckoners  of  time  (numeratore  the  Venetians  rendered  their  Laguna  fluid  and 
del  tempo),  and  I  use  not  a  weight  suspended  navigable;  and  the  principles  which  he  laid  down 
by  a  thread,  but  a  pendulum  (pendole)  of  some  in  regard  to  gravitation,  produced  the  barometer. ' 
ponderous  and  more  solid  stuff  (de  materia  so-  A  great  number  of  his  treatises  were  published 
Uda  ^  grave,)  as  brass  or  copper :  I  make  the  in  a  collection  by  signior  Mendessi,  under  the 
pendulum  in  the  form  of  a  sector  of  twelve  or  title  of  L'opera  di  Galilei  Galileo  Lynceo.  A 
fifteen  degrees,  its  semidiameter  of  two  or  three  volume  also  of  his  letters  to  several  learned  men, 
palms  (between  sixteen  and  twenty-four  inches),  and  solutions  of  several  problems,  were  printed 
the  larger  it  is  the  more  easy  will  it  be  to  be  em-  at  Bologna  in  4to.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  many 
ployed  (con  minor  tedio  se  gli  potra  assistere).  others,  which  were  unfortunately  lost  through  his 
I  make  this  sector  thick  in  the  semidiameter  of  wife's  superstition  ;  who,  solicited  by  her  con- 
the  middle,  and  becoming  thinner  towards  the  fessor,  gave  him  leave  to  peruse  her  husband's 
^g^»  by  which  means  I  obtain  a  cutting  side,  MSS.,  of  which  he  tore  and  took  away  as  many 
which  will  enable  it  to  overcome,  as  much  as  as  he  thought  not  fit  to  be  published, 
possible,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  alone  GALIOT,  n.  s.  Fr.  ^aliotte.  A  little  galley; 
retards  its  motion.  In  the  centre  is  a  hole  a  sort  of  brigantine,  built  very  slight,  and  fit  for 
through  which  an  iron  axis  passes,  like  that  of  chace.  It  carries  but  one  mast,  and  two  or  three 
a  balance,  with  a  sharp  edge  below,  resting  on  pattereroes :  it  can  both  sail  and  row,  and  has 
two  supports  of  bell-metal.'  '  It  will  be  neces-  sixteen  or  twenty  seats  for  the  rowers,  with  one 
sary,'  he  farther  adds,  '  in  order  to  continue  its  man  to  each  oar. 

motion,   that  an   assistant   shall,  from  time  to         BarbarosM  tent  two  notable  pyratM  with  thirty 

time,  give  it  a  pretty  strong  impulse  (un  impulso  ffaliou,  who,  landing  their  men,  were  valiantly  en- 

gagliardo),  to  restore  the  length  of  its  vibrations.'  countered,  and  forced  attain  to  their  galiot. 
But  as  the  same  assistant  h^  to  count  the  num-  KmoUet*a  HUtory, 

ber  of  oscillations  which  it  performs,  he  proposes,        GALIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 

as  a  tolerably  easy  mode  of  avoiding  mis  trou-  gynia  order,  and  tetranaia  class  of  plants ;  natu- 

blesome  labor    (un  assai  commodo  provredi-  ral  order  forty-seventh,  stellatae :  cor.  monopeta- 

mento),  that  from  the  middle  of  the  vibrating  lous  and  plain ;  and  there  are  two  roundish  seeds. 

sector    there    should    project    a    pin,    which,  There  are  many  species ;  of  which  the   most 

when  the  pendulum  swings  to  one  side,  should  remarkable  are  the  following  :— 
meet  the  upright  part  of  a  tooth  belonging  to  a        G.   aparine,  clivers,  or  goose-grass,  has  a 

small  crown-wheel,  as  light  as  paper  (leggieris-  square,  very   rough,  jointed,  very  weak  stem, 

sima  quanto  una  carta),  and  impel  it  round  its  two,  three,  or  four  feet  long,  and  adhesive :  the 

axis,  but  on  twinging  backwards,  ascend  along  branches  are  opposite ;  the  joints  hairy  at  the 

the  sloping  side  of  the  same  tooth,  and  leave  the  base  :  the  leaves,  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  at 

wheel  unmoved;  so  that  one  tooth   might  be  each  joint,  are  narrow,  pointed,  above  rough,  be- 

impelled  at  each  entire  vibration^  and  the  num-  neatli    smooth,    and  carinated :  the  seeos  tfc 
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rough ;  flowers  white,  small,    few,  on  slender  the  shape  of  a  net,  and  dividei  itsdf  into  0ie 

foot  stalks  on  the  tops  of  the  branches.    It  Is  great  and  the  small  brain  {cenbnm  and  cere, 

common  in  fields  by  the  sides  of  hedges,  &c.  beUum,)     With   Spnrzheim,  Gall  publisiiad  at 

The  etpressed  juice  of  this  plant  taken  intemallj,  Paris,  in  1 810,  jpi  quarto,  AmOcmit  et  Pl^nolagU 

and  the  bruised  leaves  applied  by  way  of  poul-  du  Sytiime  Ntrveujt  en  ginSral,  et  dm  Cervemm 

tice,  are  said  to  have  been  used  vrith  success  as  en  partieuUer,    Against   tiie  many   objectioDs 

a  cure  for  the  cancer.  that  were  made  to  his  views,  particularf  j  hj  the 

G.  veruro,  the  yellow  lady's  bed-straw,  has  a  Parisian  scholars,  he  defenoed  faimsdf  in  his 

firm,  erect,  brown,  square  stem ;  the  leaves  gene-  work,  Des  Dinontiom  Innht  de  FAme  ei  de 

rally  eight  in  each  whirl,  linear,  pointed,  brittle,  tEtprit,  ou  du  Matirialwne,kc,    (Paris,  1812). 

and  often  reflex ;  branches  shcirt,  generally  two  Spunbeim,  of  late  years,  has  delivered  leeiures, 

from  each  joint,  terminating  in  spikes  of  small  in   England  and  Scotland,  upon  this  system. 

yellow  flowers.     It  grows  commonly  in  dry  Spurzheim  has  also  publi^ieo,    in  Loodoo,  a 

ground,  and  on  road  sides.    The  flowers  coagu-  work  upon  his  own  and  Gall's  disooveiiesy  fHiich 

late  boiling  milk ;  and  the  best  Cheshire  cheese  has  met  with  severe  criticism.    A  new  edhioii, 

is  said  to  be  prepared  with  them.    The  French  in  six  volumes,  of  Gall's  Organotcgief  ou  £r. 

prescribe  them  in  hysteric  and  epileptic  cases,  potion  det  Inttinctt,  dee  Penchant,  Ibc^  ei  dm 

Boiled  in  alum-water  they  tinge  wool  yellow.  SUge  die  lews  Organe,  was  published  at  Piris, 

The  roots  dye  a  red  not  inferior  to  madder;  for  1823 — 5.    Doctor  Gall  died  at  an  advaneed^age 

which  purpose  they  are  used  in  the  island  of  in  the  year  1828. 

Jura.    In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commenta-        GALL,  n.  «., «.  a.  h  v.  a.    Sax.  s^ala ;  OoL 

ries  we  have  accounts  of  some  violent  scorbutic  gaile  ;  Fr.  gahr.    The  bile,  an  animal  secretioo 

complaints  being  cured  by  tlie  juice  of  this  remarkable  for  its  bitter  taste :  also  the  bladder 

plant.    Sheep  and  goats  eat  the  plant ;  horses  which  conatins  it.    Pretematnral  tnmoia  which 

and  swine  refuse  it ;  cows  are  not  tond  of  it.  grow  on  trees,  and  are  used  in  the  oompixitioo 

Gall,  John  Joseph ;  bom  in  1758,  in  Tiefen-  of  ink.    This  word  is  used  figuratively  to  denote 

brunn,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  where  rancor,  malignity,  or  anger ;   a  slight  scratch, 

his  father  was  a  shopkeeper.    He  studied  medi-  or  abrasion  of  the  skin.    The  verb  signifies  lo 

cine,  and  lived  at  Vienna,  as  a  physician,  where  hurt  by  fretting  the  skin ;  to  wear  away  by  attri- 

he  made  himself  known  to  advantage  by  his  tion ;  to  fret ;  to  vex ;  to  harass ;  to  keep  in  a 

Philosophical  and  Medical  Inquiries  respecting  state  of  uneasiness. 

Nature  and  Art,  in  Relation  to  the  Dineased  and        Gall,  in  the  animal  economy.    See  Bxi.a  and 
Healthy  State  of  Men  (2  parts,  Vienna,  1791).  Av atomy.  Gall  was  generally  given  amongst  the 
He  attracted  more  attention  by  his  Anatomical  Jews  to  persons  suffering  death  under  the  exe- 
and  Physiological  Inquiries  respecting  the  Brain  cution  of  the  law,  to  make  them  less  sensible 
and  Nerves,  on  account  of  the  many  new  dis-  of  their  pain ;  but  gall  and  mvrrh  are  supposed 
coveries  and  psychological  remarks  it  contained,  to  have  been  the  same  thing;  because  at  our  Sa- 
These  discoveries  were  soon  widely  circulated,  viour's  crucifixion,  St  Matthew  says,  they  gave 
Gall  had  already  remarked  at  school,  that  some  him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled  with  gal! ;  wbmas 
boys,  who  excelled  him,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  St.   Mark  calls  it  wine  mingled  with  mynh. 
in  committing* things  to  memory,  were    dis-  Perhaps  they  distinguished  every  thing  bitter  by 
tinguished  by  large  eyes.    He  remarked    the  the  name  of  gall.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  also 
same  peculiarity  afterwards    in    great    actors,  gave  such  a  mixture  to  persons  suffering  a  death 
Thence  he  inferred  that  the  talent  (the  organ)  of  of  torture.    Many  experiments  have  been  made 
memory  must  reside  in  this  part  of  the  head,  upon  the  gall  of  different  animals,  but  few  oon- 
He  afterwards  rejected  the  idea,  but  again  re-  elusions  can  be  drawn  from  them  with  any  rer- 
suroed  it,  that  certain  talents  actually  depend  on  tainty;  as  there  must  always  be  a  considerable 
the  formation  of  certain  parts  of  the  head.    He  difference  between  the  effects  of  acids,  or  other 
afterwards  undertook  to  collect  skulls,  carefully  menstrua^  upon  dead  matter,  and  in  die  living 
comparing  the  prominences  common  to  all,  and  system.      Dr.  Percival,  however,  showed  that 
those  which  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  putrid  bile  may  be  perfectly  corrected  and  sweet- 
He  Obm pared  also  the  skulb  of  beasts,  studied  ened  by  an  admixture  of  the  vegetable  acids, 
the  habits  of  beasts  and  men,  the  formation  of  their  vinegar  and  Juice  of  lemons.  These,  he  observes, 
bodies  and  brain,  and  thus  arrived  by  degrees  have  this  efllect  much  more  completely  tittn  the 
to  assign  the  particular  locations  of  20  organs,  mineral  ones ;  and  hence,  he  thinks,  arises  the 
or  as  many  different  seats  of  the  most  prominent  great  usefulness  of  the  vegetable  acids  in  antnm- 
operations  of  the  mind.    (See  PAreno^o^.)    Gall  nal  diseases ;  which  are  alwajrs  attended  vnth  a 
did  not  at  first  commit  his  doctrines  to  writing,  putrescent  disposition  of  the  bile,  owing  to  the 
but  delivered   them   verbally,    in    his    travels  heat  of  the  preceding  summer.    He  takes  notice 
through  the  great  cities  and  universities  of  Ger-  of  a  common  mistake  among  physicians,  whofre- 
many.    He  then  labored  some  years  in  company  quently  prescribe  elixir  of  vitriol  in  those  dis- 
with  his  friend  doctor  Spurzheim,  at  Paris^  where  eases  where  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  would  be 
he  delivered  lectures,  with  more  or  less  success,  much  more  effectual.    From  this  effect  of  acids 
and  continued   to   reside  there  as  a  practising  on  the  gall,  he  also  thinks,  we  may  see  why  the 
physician.     His  principal  merits  are  his  advance-  immoderate  use  of  acids  is  so  pernicious  to  di- 
ment  of  our  knowledge  in  regard,  to  the  anatomy  gestion.    It  is  necessary  to  health  that  the  gall 
of  the  brain.     He  has  proved,  what  before  was  should  be  in  some  degree  acrid  and  alkalescent; 
only  conjectured,  that  the  brain  begins  in  the  but,  as  acids  have  the  property  of  rendering  it 
spinal  marrow,  from  thence  developes  itself  in  perfectly  mild  and  sweet,  they  must  be  proper- 
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^ionably  pernicious  to  the  due  concoction  and  are  very  strong  astringents,  and  as  such  hare 

^Lssimilation  of  the  food ;  which,  without  an  acrid  been  sometimes  made  use  of  both  intenudly  and 

Isile  cannot  be  accomplished.    Hence  the  body  externally,  but  are  not  much  taken  notice  of  in 

isi  deprived  of  its  proper  nourishment  and  sup-  the  present  practice.    Some  recommend  an  oint- 

l^sort,  the  blood  becomes  vapid  and  watery,  and  ment  of  powdered  galls  and  hog's  lard  as  very 

'C  fatal  cachexy  unavoidably  ensues.    This  has  effectual  in  certain  painful  states  of  haemorrbois ; 

been  the  case  with  many  unfortuoate  persons,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  internal  use  of  galls 

^vho,  in  order  to  reduce  their  excessive  coipu*  has  cured  intermittents  after  the  Peruvian  bark 

lency,  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  too  free  has  failed.    A  mixture  of  galls  with  a  bitter  and 

xiae  of  vinegar.    From  the  mild  state  of  the  gall  aromatic  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 

in  young  children,  Dr.  Percival  also  thinks  it  is,  the  bark.    Deyeux  investigated  the  properties 

Chat  they  are  so  much  troubled  with  acidities.  of  galls  with  considerable  care ;  and  more  lately 

Gall,  in  natural  history,  denotes  any  protu-  Sir  Humphry  Davy  examined  the  same  subject. 

Iterance,  orjtiuior,  produced  by  the  puncture  of  The  strongest  infusion  Sir  II.  Davy  could  obtain 

insects  on  plants  and  trees  of  different  kinds,  at  56**  Fahrenheit,  by  repeated  infusion  of  dis- 

These  galls  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  tilled  water,  on  the  best  Aleppo  galls,  broken  into 

no  less  different  with  regard  to  their  internal  small  pieces,  was  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1*068. 

structure.      Some  have  only  one   cavity,  and  400  grains  of  this  infusion,  evaporated  at  a  heat 

others  a  number  of  small  cells  communicating  below  200°,  left  53°  of  solid  matter,  which  con- 

ivith  each  other.    Some  of  them  are  as  hard  as  sisted  of  about  0*9  tannin,  and  0*1  gallic  acid, 

the  wood  of  the  tree  they  grow  on,  whilst  others  united  to  a  portion  of  extractive  matter,    ipo 

are  soft  and  spongy ;  the  first  being  termed  gall-,  grains  of  the  solid  matter  left,  by  incineration, 

nuts,  and  the  latter  berry-galls,  or  apple-^ls.  nearly  4|,  which  were  chiefly  calcareous  matter, 

See  Cynips.    The  external  coat  of  the  excres-  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  fixed  alkali. 

oonce  described  above,  is  dried  by  the  air,  and        From  500  grains  of  Aleppo  galls  Sir  H.  Davy 

l^^ws  into  a  figure  which  bears  some  resem-  obtained,  by  infusion  as  above,  185  grains  of 

blance  to  the  bow  of  an  arch,  or  the  roundness  solid  matter,  which  on   analysis  appeared  to 

of  a  kernel.    This  little  ball  receives  its  nutri-  consist  of  tannin   130;    mucilage,  and  matter 

ment,  growth,  and  vegetation,  as  the  other  parts  rendered  insoluble  by  evaporation,   12 ;  gallic 

of  the  tree,  by  slow  degrees,  and  b  called  the  acid,  with  a  little  extractive  matter,  31 ;  remain- 

(^all-nut.    The  worm  that  is  hatched  under  this  der,  calcareous  earth  and  saline  matter,  12. 

spacious  vault,  finds  in  the  substance  of  the  ball,        Gall  (St.),  a  town  and  canton  of  Switzerland, 

ivbich  is  as  yet  very  tender,  a  nourishment  suitable  bounded  by  Upper  Austria  and  by  the  cantons 

to  its  nature ;  gnaws  and  digests  it  till  the  time  of  the  Grisons,  Glarus,  Schweitz,  and  Zurich. 

of  its  transformation  to  a  nymph,  and  from  that  The  extent  of  the  canton  is  about  1100  square 

state  soon  changes  into  a  fly.   After  this  the  insect  miles,  and  its  population   134,000,  three-fifths 

disengages  itself  from  its  confinement,  and  takes  Catholics.   This  was  formerly  one  of  the  estates 

its  flight  into  the  open  air.    The  case,  however,  is  belonging  to  the  ancient  abbey  of  St  Gall.    The 

different  with  respect  to  the  gall-nut  that  grows  southern  part  is  mountainous  and  rugged ;  but  to  - 

in  autumn.    The  cold  weather  frequently  comes  the  north  are  beautifiil  cultivated  hills,  plains, 

on  before  the  worm  is  transformed  into  a  fly,  or  and  valleys,  covered  with  vineyards  and  fiells, 

before  the  fly  can  pierce  through  iui  enclosure,  adapted  more  particularly  to  pasture.    The  fre- 

The  nut  fidls  with  the  leaves ;  but  although  it  quency  of  rain  is  fiivorable  to  this,  and  the  breed 

might  now  be  supposed  that  the  fly  within  is  lost,  of  cattle  is  much  esteemed. 

yet  in  fact  its  being  covered  up  so  close  is  the        The  chief  mountains  of  the  canton  are  the 

means  of  its  preservation.    Thus  it  spends  the  Kammor  and  the  Sentis ;   between   7000  and 

winter  in  a  warm  house,  where  every  crack  and  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  rivers 

cranny  of  the  nut  is  well  stopped  up  ;  and  lies  are  the  Rhine,  the  Tamin,  the  Saar,  the  Sitter : 

buried  under  a  heap  of  leaves,  which  preserve  it  part  of  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Constance,  and 

f<t)m  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  This  apartment,  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Wallenstadt,  are  also 

however,   though  so  commodious  a  retreat  in  in  this  canton.    The  products  are  com,  wine, 

winter,  is  a  prison  in  spring.    The  fly,  roused  flax,  hemp,  and  maize.    The  chief  mineral  is 

out  of  its  lethargy  by  the  vernal  heat,  breaks  its  iron,  which  the  inhabitants  are  partly  employed 

way  through  and  ranges  where  it  pleases.    A  in  manufacturing,  as  well  as  in  the  linen  and 

very  small  aperture  is  sufficient,  as  at  this  time  cotton  manufieuitures.  The  government  is  aristo- 

the  fly  is  but  a  diminutive  creature.     Besides,  democratical ;   the  great  council  consisting  of 

the  ringlets  whereof  its  body  is  composed,  dilate  eighty-six  Catholics  and  sixty-six    Protestants ; 

und  become  pliant  in  the  passage.  A  very  small  the  small  or  executive  council  of  nine  members. 

quantity  of  oak  galls,  put  into  a  solution  of  vi-  The  canton  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  and  is 

triol  in  water,  though  but  very  weak,  give  it  a  bound  to  furnish  to  the  confederation  of  Switzer- 

purple    or    violet    color ;  which,    as   it  grows  land  2630  men,  and  £2500  sterling.  The  capital 

stronger,  becomes  black  ;  and  on  this  property  of  the  canton,  situated  between  two  mountains 

depends  the  art  of  making  our  writing  ink,  as  on  the  rivulet  ofSteinach,  is  an  excellent  trading 

also  the  arts  of  dying  and  dressing  leather,  and  town ;  well  built,  and  surrounded  with  walls  and 

other  manufactures.    See  Ink.     The  best  galls  ditches.    Itcontains,  including  its  three  suburbs* 

come  from  Aleppo :  these  are  not  quite  round  about  9000  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part  Protes- 

and  smootli  like  the  other  sorts,  but  have  several  tants.  Obiects  of  curiosity  here  are  the  old  Benedic- 

tubercles   on   the  surface.    Galls  have  a  very  tine  Abbey,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name; 

austere  stypiio  taste,  without  any  smell:  they  tlie   academy  and  the  gymnasium   (with 
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ciasies),  the  cabinets  of  nataialhistoiyand  coins,  oobflitj,  firom  imang  whom  onty  die 
and  the  public  library. The  principaidiardiyConD-  can  be  diosen;  bat  Bfr.  Salt  fbond  no 
GiMioose,  arsenal,  and  hospital,  are  also  worthy  of  this  usage, 
notice.  Cotton  and  linen  stufis  of  extreme  fineness  TheGalia  are  reported  to  be  leiy  good  sot- 
are  made  here,  as  well  as  valuable  pieces  of  em-  dien,  especially  in  cases  of  surprise;  bat,  bke 
broidery,  the  inhabitants  baring  carried  spinning  most  other  baibanans,  have  no  omutancj  oar 
and  other  machines  to  great  perfection.  The  perseverance  after  the  first  atta^  Th^  wiQ, 
environs  are  covered  widi  bleaching  grounds.  however,  perform  extraordiDary  maicbes,    and 

G ALLA,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  or  Soothem  are  ezcdlent  light  hone  for  a  regular  arm j  in  an 
Abyssinia,  dwelling  originally,  as  Mr.  Bruce  sup-  hostile  country ;  but  are  very  indifierently  armed. 
poses,  underthe  line,  and  exercising  the  profession  In  their  customs,  they  are  described  as  filtlij  to 
of  shepherds,  which  they  still  continue  to  do.  For  the  last  degree.    They  anoint  their  heads  and 
many  years,  he  says,  '  they  have  been  constantly  whole  bodies ;  in  which,  as  well  as  in  other  le^ 
migrating  northwards,  though  the  cause  of  this  spects,  they  greatly  resemble  the  lIoMotDts.     It 
migration  is  not  known.'    At  first  they  had  no  has  been  supposed  that  they  have  no  rdigirai 
horses;  but,  as  they  proceeded  northward,  and  whatever;  but  Mr.  Bruce  is  of  opinion  thai  this 
conquered  the  Abyssmian  provinces,  they  soop  is  a  mistsike.    The  tree  called  wanzey,  he  says 
furnished  themselves  with  them,  and  now  make  is  undoubtedly  worshipped  by  all  the  three  na- 
little  account  of  infiintry  in  their  armies.    On  the  tions  as  a  god;  and  mey  have  likewise  certain 
frontiers  of  Abyssinia,  the  multitude  divided,  stones  which  are  worshipped  as  gods.     They 
and  part  directed  their  course  towards  the  In-  also  worship  the  moon,  ana  some  stars,  when  in 
dian  Ocean ;  after  which,  having  made  a  settle-  certain  positions,  and  at  some  particular  seasons 
ment  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent,  they  of  the  year.    They  also  believe  in  a  resmiet- 
tumed  southward  into  the  countries  of  Bali  and  tion;  and  have  some  fiiint  notions  of  a  state  of 
I>awaw,  which  they  entirely  conouered,  and  set-  fiiture  happiness.    To  the  south  they  profess  die 
tied  there  about  1537.    Another  division,  having  Mahommedan  religion.      They  all   intermarry 
taken  a  westerly  course,  spread  themselves  along  with  each  other,  but  will  not  allow  strangers  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  surrounding  the  country  live  among  them,  though  the  Moors  trade  widi 
of  Gojam,   and,  passing  eastward  behind   the  them.    Th^  desd  in  blue  Suiat  clodi,  myr^ 
country  of  the  Agows,  extended  their  posses-  and  salt.    Polygamy  is  allowed  among   them, 
sions  as  far  as  the  territories  of  the  Gongas  and  and  the  women  solicit  their  husbands  to  take 
Gasats.    Since  that  time  the  Nile  has  been  the  others  to  their  embraces,  that  they  may  have 
boundary  of  their  possessions ;  though  they  have  numerous  fimiilies  of  children ;   as  the  GaUa, 
frequently  plundered,  and  sometimes  conquered  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  always  fight  in  fawi^y^x^ 
the  Abyssinian  provinces  on  the  other  side  of  whether  against  foreign  enemies,  or  with  one 
the  river.    A  third  division  lias  settled  to  the  another.    Mr.  Salt  contends,  that  the  Mahom- 
south  of  the  low  country  of  Shoa,  which  the  go-  medan  religion,  to  which  a  large   poitian  of 
vernor  of  that  province  has  permitted,  in  order  these  people  have  in  modem  times  become  can- 
to form  a  barrier  betwixt  him  and  the  territories  verted,  has  decidedly  improved  them, 
of  the  emperor,  on  whom  he  scarcely  acknow-  GALLAND  (Anthony),  a  learned  antiqoarian, 
ledges  any  dependence.    In  modem  times,  the  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and 
most  remarkable  of  these  tribes  are,  the  Boren  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Royal  Collc^  of 
Galla,  who,  under  Guxo,  their  chief,  have  ob-  Paris,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Hollo,  in  Pi- 
tained  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Gogam,  cardy,  in  1646.    Having  studied  at  the  Sorbonne 
Demot,  and   Dembea,   including  Gondar,  the  and  other  celebrated  schools,  he  travelled  into 
capital  of  Abyssinia.    Another  division  is  called  the  east;  where  he  acquired  great  skill  in  the 
the  Adjow  Galla,  who,  under  Gojee  and  Sibar,  Arabic  language,  and  in  the  manners  of  the  Ma- 
have  occupied  the  southern  provinces  of  Am-  hommedans.    He  wrote,  1.  An  Account  of  the 
hara,  Begemder,  and  Angott.    Gojee  lately  at-  Death  of  the  Sultan  Osman,  and  the  Coronation 
tacked  Tigre  with  40,000  horse,  but  was  defeated  of  the  Sultan  Mustapha.     2.  A  Collection  of 
with  great  slaughter.     Mr.  Salt  mentions  two  Maxims,  drawn  from  the  Works  of  the  Orien- 
tribes,  the  Assabo  in  the  west,  and  the  Woldu-  tals.    3.  A  Treatise  on  the  Orifcin  of  Cofiiee.    He 
toki  in  the  east,  who  retain  all  the  original  bar-  also  translated  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
barism  of  thb  race.  ment,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1715. 

The  Galla  are  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  GAXTANT,  04^'.  &n.s.'^     Ft.  gaUaU  ;  Ital. 

have  long  black  hair;  but  some  ot  them,  who  Gal'lantly,  adv.           ygalanU;  Span.ifa£a, 

live  in  the  valleys,  are  entirely  black.    At  first  Ga  l'lantrt,  n.  s.           jgalano,  fine    dress, 

their  common  food  was  milk  and  butter;  but,  These  words  are  descriptive  of   persons  and 

since  their  intercourse  with  the  Abyssinians,  they  actions ;  as  they  are  gay,  brave,  fine,  courtly  to 

have  learned  to  plough  and  sow  their  land,  and  ladies:  also  used  in  a  bad  and  licentious  sense, 

to  make  bread  :  each  of  the  three  divisions  are  ^^^»  f"«  diee  well,  thou  ut  a  gtdkmi  yonth. 

subdivided   into  seven  tribes.    In  their  beha-  8knkt/man. 

viour  they  are  extremely  baibarous ;  and  lived,  '^^  ^  P***"  ^^  ■**'  •***^  hiimeW  a 

until  lately,  in  continual  war  with  the  Abyssinians,  ^^^^?     ^'-^.u         j   »  .l       n    ^    *»,  ^^. 

whom  th^  murder  without  merey.    U  not  .oSd  hlU^;^'^^^^^^ 

withstanding  their  cruelty  abroad,   they  have  There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  ■imple  faith: 

always  lived  under  the   strictest  discipline  at  But  hoUow  men,  like  horte«  hot  at  hand, 

home;  and  every  broil  or  quarrel  is  instantly  Make  gaUant  thtw  vxd  ptomia^  q(  dieir  aettle. 

puniah«d«     Bmce  says  they  have  a  kind  of  id. 
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ScoiB,  that  waif  shonM  kill  bii  mide,  made  him  Galleons  were  fonnerly  employed   in  the 

a«ak  liii  moife  ia  mumn  jattant  enough,    fiidnqr.  Sponiah  West  India  trade.    The  Spaniards  sent 

He  diKwruMi,  how^oUMf  ud  how  hnv  •  thiog  annually  two  fleets :  the  one  for  Mexico,  which 

tt  .oold  Utoh|.h«h>iwtomiAe.jo.»^to  jhejr  call  the  flota;  and  the  other  for  Peru, 

*'^'MiriTL*TiL*^rori^.2S:r  -ifch  they  «.U  the  gaUeons.    By  a  gene«l  re! 

■n^i^Tl  yoaT!;,^ VSTSmirU.  §»«««<>»  •^« '"Spain,  it y^  established,  that 

Waller,  "*®'*  should  be  twelve  men  of  war  and  five  ten- 

The  gay,  the  wi.e,  the  gallant,  and  the  grave, '  |*«"  annually  fitted  out  for  the  armada,  or  gal- 

Sabdaed  alike,  all  bat  one  passion  have.           Id.  ^^^ »  ^^p^  ships  of  600  tons  burden  each,  and 

The  gaUamta,  to  protect  the  lady's  right,  three  tenders,  one  of  100  tons,  for  the  island  of 

Their  faachions  brandished  at  the  q;i;isly  sprighu  Margarita,  and  two  of  eighty  each,  to  follow  the 

Drydm,  armada;  for  the  New  Spain  fleet,  two  ships  of 

Galkmta  look  to't,  you  say  there  are  no  sprighto ;  600  tons  each,  and  two  tenders  of  eighty  each  ; 

But  ril  come  dance  about  your  beds  at  nights.     Id.  and  for  the  Honduras  fleet,  two  ships  of  500  tons 

She  had  left  the  good  man  at  home,  and  brought  each:  and  in  case  no  fleet  happened  to  sail  any 

nway  her  gaUant.                        Addi$(m'$  Spectator,  year,  three  galleons  and  a  tender  should  be  sent 

I  would    If  possible,  represent  the  ^rror^^e,  to  New  Spain  for  the  plate.    These  regulations, 

espjjcially  those  ansing  ftom  what  we  call  gallantry,  m  ^f  course,  the  independence  of  SouA^Americ^ 

such  a  manner  as  the  people  of  pleasure  may  read  me.  t      siiDerseded                  *^  **«  »«  Mvr««*  axuch^^ 

In  this  case  I  must  not  be  rough  to  gentlemen  and  ^  .  fr  rno  v  *            t* 

Jbdies,  but  speak  of  sin  as  a  gentleman.           Stede.  J'ALLERY,  n.  f.     Fr.  galerie  ;  Ital.  and  Lat 

The  martial  Moors,  'mgaUmttry  refined,  galena,  B,  fine  room.     A  covered  walk  along  the 

Invent  new  arts  to  make  thwr  charmers  kind.  ^^^  of  a  house,  into  which  the  doors  of  the 

QranmOe.  apartments  open;   in  general  any  building  of 

Yott  have  not  dealt  so  gaUanOg  with  us  as  we  did  which  the  length  much  exceeds  the  breadth  ;  the 

with  you  m  a  parallel  case :  last  year  a  paper  was  seats  in  the  playhouse  above  the  pit. 

brought  here  from  England,  which  we  ordered  to  be  High  lifted  up  were  many  lofty  towers, 

burnt  by  the  common  hangman.                         Swift,  And  goodly  gaUeriei  fair  overlaid.              Speiuer. 

Ik  looks  like  a  sort  of  compounding  between  virtue  Your  galterv 

and  vice,  as  if  a  woman  were  allowed  to  be  vicious.  Have  we  passed  through,  not  without  much  content, 

provided  she  be  not  a  profligate  ;  as  if  there  were  a  Shaktpeare. 

certain  point  ii^here  galUmtrg  ends,  and  infamy  begins.  The  row  of  return  on  the  banquet  side,  let  it  be  aU 

^      ,      ^^'  •^•tely^a^feriet,  in  which  flai(«ri«  let  there  be  three 

When  first  the  soul  of  love  u  sent  abroad,  cupolas.                                                             Bacon. 

The  gay  troops  begin  In  most  part  there  had  been  framed  by  art  such 

In  5ttflflfi#  thought  to  plume  their  painted  wings.  pleasant     arbours,    that,    one    answering    another, 

Thornton.  they  became  n,  gallery  aloft  from  tree  to  tree,  almost 

Then  there  wen  Frenchmen,  gaWint,  young,  and  round  about,  which  below  gave  a  perfect  shadow. 

«        .  ^^'                                        ^  Sidney. 

But  I  m  too  great  a  patriot  to  record  There  are  covered  gatteriet  that  lead  from  the  palace 

Their  Gallic  names  upon  a  glorious  day.         Byron.  to  five  di&rent  churches.                              Addison. 

GALLE,   or   Port  Galle,  a  sea-port  town  While  all  its  throau  the  pottery  extends, 

and   fort  on  the  south-west  coast  ot  Ceylon ;  ^^^  ^^  ^^  thunder  of  the  pit  ascends.      Pope. 

taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Portuguese  in  1640.  ,.  «°"*»«»^y  »nd  buffoonery,  by  nature  lofty  and 

and  by  the   British  in  February,   1796.    See  »«f ''■<>"  l»K>f?t «/ -lU  «d  would  be  lost  i^ 

Ceylon.      It  is  ninetv-eight  miles   south  of  Ll^^**^«^    "t! '"'"'^t'^lir^*'^?*** '*^' ''^^ 

I",      ,                                  •      *  »»«ch  more  foresight,  contrived  for  them  a  fourth 

nATTTJACC             17         I-         A  k           1  P'"*'  **"®*^  *^«   twelvo-pcnny  gallery,   and   there 

GALLEASS,  n.«.  Jr.galeas.    A  heavy,  low-  planted  a  suitable  colony,  who  greedUy  intercept  them 

built  vessel,  with  both  sails  and  oars ;  it  cames  in  their  passage.                                            Swift. 

three  masts,  but  they  cannot  be  lowered,  as  in  a  She  clapped  her  hands  and  thro'  the  gallery  poor* 

galley.     It  has  thirty-two  seats  for  rowers,  and  Bqnipped  for  flight,  her  vassals,  Greek  and  Moor, 

six  or  seven  slaves  to  each.  They  carry  three  tier  Byron.  Cormar. 

of  guns  at  the  head,  and  at  the  stern  there  are  '  P***  ™y  evenings  in  long  julbriM  solely, 

two  tier  of  guns.  ^^^  th9t'%  the  reason  I'm  so  melancholy. 

My  father  hath  no  less  •         ^     .                  ^d,  Don  Juan. 

Than  three  great  argosies,  besides  two  ^oiZeMssf)  Gallery,  m  gardening,  an  ornament  made 

And  twelve  tight  galJies.                     Shak^eare.  ^»™  trees  of  different  kinds.    Galleries  are  very 

The  VeneUans  pretend  they  could  set  out,  in  case  9^^^^^  in>e  French  g^ens,  but  are  seldom 

of  great  necessity,  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred  gal-  introduced  mto  the  Bntish  ones,  especially  since 

leys,  and  ungaUeawet.                    Addimm  on  Italy,  the  taste  for  clipped  trees  has  been  exploded. 

GALLEON,  n. «.    Fr.  galhn,  a  large  ship  J®'  those,  however,  who  may  still  choose  to  have 

with  four  or  sometimes  five  decks,  now  in  u^  them.  Miller  gives  the  following  directions  :— 

only  among  Spaniards.  In  order  to  make  a  gallery  in  a  garden,  with 

I  assured  them  that  I  would  sUy  for  them  at  Tri-  ^TV^  ^?    '''''I'''  *  l^  "^T  ^"^^^  ^??? 

niJado,  and  that  no  force  should  drive  me  thence,  ex-  P^.^^  length  you  d«ign  the  ^Uenr  to  be ;  which 

cept  I  were  sunk,  or  set  on  fire  by  the  Spanish  gal^  V^^^?  **<*?«»  »t  "  to  t>e  planted  with  hornbeam,  as 

leone.                                        Raleigh't  Apology,  the  foundation  of  the  gallery.    The  management 

The  number  of  vessels  were  one  hundred   and  of  galleries  is  not  difficult.     They  require  only 

thirty,  whereof  galleasses  and  galleom  seventy-two,  to  be  digged  round  about,  and  sheared  a  little 

goodly  ships,  like  floating  towen  or  castles.  when  there  is  occasion.    The  chief  difficulty  is 

Bacon's  War  with  Spain,  in  the  ordering  the  fore  part  of  the  galleiy,  and 
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in  forming  the  arches.    Each  pillar  of  the  porti-  The  inijes  gcmljr  duk  agaiaft  the  ebon, 

coes  or  arches  oiAgfat  to  be  four  feet  distant  from  FU>^  quit  Um  pUini.  and  gafligMmm  Uwir  tmt. 

uoe  anotlier,  and  the  gallery  twelve  feet  high,  Om 

and  twenty  feet  wide,  that  there  may  be  room  Haidened  gaUtg-tUtt  deipM  manisiieiiaa. 

for  two  or  three  persons  to  walk  abreast    Whea  Aanqr  mf  P>t%. 

the  hornbKuns  are  grown  to  the  height  of  three  Gailets  are  low  flat  Luilt  vessels,  furaishet 

feet,  the  distance  of  the  pillara  well  n«uhUed,  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^„^  navualed  with  swls  and  oar« 

and  the  ground-work  of  the  gallery  finahed,  the  j^  ,„,^t  ^^  were  those  employed  by  the 

next  Aing  tobe  done  isto  form  the  frontispiece}  Venetian.    They  were  commonly  162  feet  long 

to  perform  which,  you  must  stop  the  hornbeam  ^^      ^^  ^33  ^^  ^   ^,  J^^^ .  u»irty-two  feet 

between  two  piUaw  for  that  purpose,  which  wide,  with  twenty-thr4  feet  length  of  stem-pos. 

forms  the  Mch.    As  it  grows,  cut  off  those  jhey  were  furnished  with  three    masts,  ^ 

boughs  which  outshoot  the  oUiers.    In  Ume  they  thirty-two  banks  of  oars ;  every  hank  containio; 

will  grow  strong,  and  may  be  kept  in  form  by  t^„  '         ^^           ^  ^^'  managed  by  ^ 

Ihe  shears.    PorUoo  galleries  maybe  covered  or  seven  slaves,  usually  chained  ttereito.     L^  tfe 

wim  lime-trees.                                    ...  fore  part  they  had  three  little  batteries  of  cannoa, 

Galleby,  m  a  ship,  IS  a  frame,  made  m  the  ^f  ^^^^^  the  lowest  consisted  of  two  thirty-sii- 

form  of  a  balcony,  at  the  stem  of  a  ship,  wiUiout  pounders,  the  second  of  two  twenty-fimr-piund- 

board;  into  which  Acre  is  a  passage  out  of  the  ^„^  ^j  \,,g  uppermost  of  two  two-p<Hln^; 

admiral  s  or  caplam  «  cabin.  ^^^^^  eighteen-poundeis  being  also  planted  oi 

Gallery,  in  fortification,   a  covered  walk  each  quirter.    ¥he  complement  of  iilen  for  oae 

across  the  ditch  of  a  town,  made  of   strong  „f  ^^^  ^,       ,^  i^  „  ^jOO ;  and  tbcy 

beams,  covered  with  planki^  and  loaded  wiUi  ^ere  esteemed  very  convenient  for  bombardisi 

earth ;  someUmM  it  w  coyer^  with  raw  hido^to  „,  ^^^j      ^  ^^^^^           ^  enemy's  coast,  as 

defend  it  from  the  sjUflcial  fires  of  the  besieged,  j^^j      l^^  ,4^^  ^^  ^    ^^f      .     ^^ 

Gallery  op  a  Mike  is  a  narrow  passage,  or  „^„  fr^uentiy  the  advantage  of  a  ship  <J  war. 

branch  of  a  mine,  earned  on  under  ground  to  a  j„  ,igh7^i„j;  or  calms,  by  caanon^ing  lix 

"°J?.  r?!§S.t?T*S'^  blown  up.    See  Mine.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^f^  ^f  ^  ^,^    ^  ^    ^. 

GALLETYLE,«.i.    This  word  has  the  same  jug  her  whole  length  with  their  shot,  anS  at  the 

import  as  gallipot ;  a  fine  painted  tile.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  „^  ^^^  q^^^,  ^  y^^^  ^  ^ 

Mike  a  compound  body  of  glate  and  jdfa^fc ;  that  to  be  Out  of  the  direction  of  her  Cannon.    Tbe 

i..  w  have  the  colour  milky  like  a  ehalcedon,beii.f  a  galleys  next  in   size  to  these,  which    are  abo 

.toff  between  a  porcellan.  »°'»^*g'«^-^           ^^  ^Ued  half-galleys,  are  from  120  to  130  feet  loi?, 

GALLEY,  n.».  Ital.  eaUa;  Tt"^:  oid  !!»>'»«?»  *«'  broad  and  nine  or  ten  feet  d*p^ 
Fr.  galoie,  galie;  barb.  &r.  yoW  Derived  ^ey  have  two  masto,  which  n^y  be  struck  at 
acco^ing  to  some  from  galea,  a  helmet,  pictured  P>«»"!?  ?  »°<1."«  <y""*f  ^*  ^''^^v'* 
formerly  on  the  prow  ofa  v;ssel,  acci&ing  to  '««'' '«"''''  "^  ^"f  P'«=«  "^  f""?"-  They »»« 
others  from  yoJuLw,  the  sword  fish,  or  from  commonly  twenty-five  •»»<;»<»?  ««.  A  « 
galleon,  exposing  in  Syriac  men  exposed  to  »*'"  !«»  *''"  *ff  "«  '?^>«^  quarter-alleys, 
TiT  '  t/ uL  «  ««-«  Twf;«ok..«  iS.;.»^.^  carrying  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hanks  of  can. 
the  sea.  Heb.  Si,  a  waTC,  Minsneu.  lais  word  rrtv'^^iii.  i  j*i.v  t^ 
.  ,  ,  '*'  '  „.  ...  ^  .^  I.  »  They  generally  keep  close  under  the  shore,  bai 
IS  the  root  of  galleaas,  galhon,  galliot ;  it  has  sometimes  venture  out  to  sea  to  perform  a  sum- 
two  general  acceptations ;  a  vessel  driven  with  ^^^  cruise 

oars,  much  in  use  in  the  Mediterranean;  «id  Galley-Head,  a  promontory  of  Ireland,  on 

thus  considered  as  a  place  of  punishment  be-  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  Q^^y^^  ^,^  ^^  extremity  of  wbicfe 

cause  criminals  are  condemned  to  row  in  them.  ^^^  Dundede  Castle.    This  is  sometimes  fe- 

In  the  ages  following,  navigation  did  e^cry  where  ^,    mistaken  by  sailora,  for  the  Old  Head  of 

greatly  decay  »>y  ^he  «.e  of  ^aii.«.  and  «ch  v^U  j^^^      ^^^^  ^^^  j-  ^^  J^  ^^  ^^^^  is  not  seen. 

as  coulc  hardly  brook  the  ocean.  Jfaeon.  •  t^  -i      o  o  ^w     m^^A^^  x>^a 

Ja«,n  ranged  the  coaata  of  Asia  the  Les.  in  an  open  It  hes  eighteen  miles  S  .S.  W.  of  Bandon  Bridge. 

boatorkindof^oWcy.                      Raleigh's  Hiitar^.  Gallet  WoRM,  in  loology.     ^  luLtJ*. 

On  ooiy  ground  his  gaUiei  moor ;  GALL-FLY,  in  entomology.     See  Cyiiifs. 

Their  heads  are  turned  to  sea,  their  stems  to  shore.  GALLI,  in  antiquity,  a  name   given   to  the 

Drsfdmu  priests  of  Cybele,  from  the  river  Gallos,  in 

The  most  volnptuous  person,  were  he  tied  to  follow  phrygia ;  but  of  the  etymology  of  the  name  w^ 

his  hawks  and  his  huunds,  his  dice  and  his  courtships  jj^ve  no  Certain  account.     These  priest*  had  the 

every  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest  iwment  that  names  also  of  Curetes,  Corybantes,  >Dd  D»ctvli 

could  befal  him  :  he  would  fly  to  the  mines  and  the  r^^^  ^.j^.^^      -^^  ^,^  ^^^  Archi-GaUus.     f  h» 

^IK«  for  his  recreation,  and  to  the  spade  and  the  ^^^^^  ^^  priesthood   is  found  both  among  the 

mattock  for  a  dWer«on  from  the  misery  of  a  conunual  ^^^  ^^  Romans. 

in  ^oron    nay  noaw        y    y  ^^8  ^^^^^^^  Galli,  five  small  desolate  islands  on  the  cofctf 

^arx^xr  or  4TTT^          />.  11         ^ -i««^      A  of  tfac  Priucipato  Citra  of  Naples.    They  are 

GALLEY-SLAVE,  n.i.  Galley  and  slave.     A  ^  ^  ^^^  Syrenus«,  or  isIands^oo« 

peraon  condemned  for  some  crime  to  row  in  the  j^^^^^^  ^y  the  Syiens,  which  Ulysses  pssaed 

^  *  ^.!*          1.  .                .«•-«»  •^  i^»j  «««..  with  so  much  caution  and  hazard.    Great  rcwv 

As  if  one  -hsin  were  »»'  iuffici«t  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  occasioned  in  lh«f 

men.  he  must  be  cloKced  with  mnumerable  cnains .     •  >  ,  »  , , 

ihU  U  ja.t  .uch  ^«r  freedom  »  the  Turkish  shape,  s«e.  and  number,  by  the  effects  of  s«^ 

galleg-tUms  do  enjoy.                               Bnmkall  terranean  fire ;  and  some  learned  penoos  go  » 
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&r  as  to  asaert,  that  these  focks  have  risen  from  out  no   I^ger,  instead   of  thinking  how  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  since  Homer's  time;  con-  obtain  honorable  terms  of  capitokitiony  their 
sequeoUy,  that  those  monsters  dwelt  on  some  chief  care,  very  often,  was  to  put  their  wives 
other  spcrt,  pBobdbly  Sicily  or  Capri.    The  tra-  and  children  to  death,  and  then  to  kill  one 
dition  of  Syrens  residing  hereabouts  is  very  an-  another,  to  avoid  being  led  into  slavery.    Their 
cient,  and  universally  admitted ;  but  what  th^  contempt  of  death,  according  to  Stnbo,  veiy 
really  were,  divested  of  their  fabulous  an<j[  poeti-  much  ncilitated  their  conquest  by  Cesar ;  for, 
cal  disguise,  is  not  easy  to  discover.    See  Stabh.  pouring  their  numerous  forces  upon  such  an  ex- 
The  Syreuusae  were  only  three  in  number;  and,  penenced  enemy  as  Cesar,  their  want  of  con- 
therefore,  if  these  and  the  Galli  be  the  same,  two  duct  very  soon  proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole, 
more  must  have  since  risen,  or  the  three  have  Their  chief  diversion  was  hunting ;  and  indeed 
been  split  into  five  by  a  subterraneous  convul-  considering  the  vast  forests  wiUi  which  their 
sion.    On  the  largest  is  a  watch-tower,  and  the  country  abounded,  and  the  multitude  of  wild 
next  has  a  deserted  hermitage.    The  principal  beasts  which  lodged  in  them,  they  were  under  an 
island  is  only  a  narrow  semicircular  ndge,  co-  absolute  necessity  to  hunt  and  destroy  them,  to 
vered  with  a  shallow  coat  of  soil;  two  other  prevent  the  country  from  being  rendered  totally 
little  islands,  and  some  jagged  rocks  just  peeping  uninhabitable  for  man.  The  ancient  history  of  the 
above  the  waves,  correspond  with  this  one  so  as  Gauls  is  entirely  wrapped  up  in  obscurity  and 
to  trace  the  outline  of  a  volcanic  crater.    The  darkness ;  all  we  know  concerning  them  for  a 
composition  of  them  all  is,  at  top,  a  calcareous  long  time  b,  that  they  multiplied  so  fest,  that 
jock,  extremely  shaken,  tumbled,  and  confused,  their  country  being  unable  to  contain  them,  they 
mixed  with  masses  of  breccia,  disposed  in  a  most  poured  forth  in  vast  multitudes  into  other  coun- 
irreguUr  manner ;  below  these  is  lava,  and  the  tries,  which  they  often  subdued,  and  in  which 
deeper  the  eye  follows  it,  the  stronger  are  the  they  then  settled.    It  often  happened,  however, 
mans  of  fire :  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  these  colonies  were  so  molested  by  their 
and  in  some  places  above  it,  the  layers  are  com-  neighbours,  that  they  were  obliged  to  send  for 
plete  blocks  of  basaltes.    Hence,  we  may  pre-  assistance  to  the  mother  country.    The  Gauls 
sume,  that  central  fires  have  heaved  up  to  light  the  were  always  ready  to  send  forth  great  numbers  or 
torrified  substances  that  originally  lay  near  their  new  adventurers ;  and,  as  these  spread  desolation 
focus,  with  all  the  intermediate  strata  that  covered  wherever  they  came,  the  very  name  of  Gauls 
them  from  the  sea.    The  layers  incline  down-  proved  terrible  to  most  of  the  neighbouring 
wards  from  east  to  west;  the  air  seems  to  have  nations.   The  earliest  excursion  of  these  people, 
forced  its  way  into  part  of  the  mass  while  in  fu-  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  account,  was  into 
sion,  and,  by  checking  its  workings,  caused  many  Italy,  under  a  famed  leader,  named  Bellovesus, 
.arge  caverns  to  be  left  in  it.    Inese  islands  are  about  A.  A.  C.  622.    He  crossed  the  Rhone  and 
uncultivated  and  uninhabited  since  the  old  her-  the  Alps,  till  then  unattempted,  defeated  the 
mit  of  St.  Antonio  died.    Myrtle  covers  most  of  Hetranaiis,  and  seized  upon  that  part  of  the 
the  surface.  country,  since  known  by  the  names  of  Lombardy 
GALLL\,  in  ancient  geography,  a  large  coun-  and  Piedmont.    The  second  grand  expedition 
try  of  Europe,  called  Galatia  by  the  Greeks,  was  made  by  die  Cenomani,  a  people  awelling 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Galli,  Celts,  Celti-  between  the  Seine  and   the  i^oire,    under  a 
ben,  and  Celtoscythe.  Ancient  Gaul  was  divided  general,  named  Elitonis.    They  settled  in  those 
into  four  different  parts  by  the  Romans,  called  parts  of  Italy,  since  known  by  the  names  of 
Gallia   Belgica,  Narbonensis,  A^uitanica,  and  Bresciano,  Cremonese,  Mantuan,  Camiola,  and 
Celtica ;  though   Julius  Cssar  divides  it  only  Venetia.  In  a  third  excursion,  two  other  Gaulish 
into  three.    Asides  these  grand  division^,  there  nations  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Po ;  and  in 
is  often  mention  made  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  a  fourth  the  Boii  and  lingones  settled  in  the 
Citerior,  and  Transalpina,  or  Ulterior,  which  country  between  Raveima  and  Bologna.    The 
last  comprehended  the  whole  of  Gaul,  properly  time  of  these  last  three  expeditions  is  uncertain, 
so  called,  as  possessed  by  the  ancient  Gauls.  The  fifth  expedition  of  the  Gauls  was  more  re- 
The  orifpnal  inhabitants  were  descended  from  markable  than  any  of  the  former,  and  happened 
the  Celtes,  or  Gomerians,  by  whom  the  greatest  about  200  years  after  that  of  Bellovesus.    The 
part  of  Europe  was  peopled ;  the  luune  of  Galli,  Senones,  settled  between  Paris  and  Meaux,  were 
or  Gauls,  being  prooably  given  them  long  after  invited  into  Italy  by  an  Etrurian  lord,  and  settled 
their  settlement  in    that  country.    They  were  themselves  in  Umbria.  Brennus,  their  king,  laid 
anciently  divided  into  a  great  number  of  diffe-  siege  to  Clusium,  a  city  in  alliance  with  Home ; 
rent  nations,  who  were  continually  at  war  with  and  this  produced  a  war  with  the  Romans,  in 
one  another,  and  at  variance  among  themselves,  which  the  latter  were  at  first  defeated,  and  their 
Cssar  tells  us,  that  not  only  all  their  cities,  can-  city  taken  and  burnt ;  but  at  length  the  whole 
tons,  and  districts,  but  almost  all  their  families,  army  of  the   Gauls  was  cut  off  by  Caraillus, 
were  divided  and  torn  by  factions ;  and  this,  un-  insomuch  that  not  a  single  person  escaped.    See 
doubtedly,  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  whole.  Rome.    The  Gauls  after  this  undertook  some 
The  general  character  of  all  these  people  was  an  other  expeditions  against  the  Romans ;  in  which, 
excessive  love  of  liberty,  even  to  ferocity.    This  though  tliey  always  finally  proved  unsuccessful, 
they  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  that  on  the  by  reason  of  their  want  of  military  discipline, 
appearance  of  incapacity  of  action  through  old  yet  their  fierceness  and  couragef  made  them  so 
age,  wounds,  or  chronic  diseases,  they  put  an  formidable  to  the  republic,  that,  on  the  first  news 
end  to  their  lives,  or  prevailed  upon  their  friends  of  their  march,  extraordinary  levi^  of  troops 
to  kill  them.     In  cities,  when  they  found  them-  were  made,  and  sacrifices  and  public  supplies- 
selves  so  straitly  besieged  that  they  could  hold  tions  offered  to  the  gods.  Against  the  Greek^the 
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expeditions  of  the  Gauls  were  yeiy  little  more  last,  in  order  to  humble  them,  to  inTade  Ibm 

successful  than  against  the  Romans.    The  first  countir.  Tbeir  first  successfiil  attempt  w«s  about 

of  these  we  hear  of  was  about  A.  A.  C.  279,  the  A.  A.  C.  118,  under  Quintus  Marcius  Rex.     ii*t 

year  after  Pynhus  had  invaded  Italy.     At  this  opened  a  way  betwixt  the  Alps  and  tbe  Pjre- 

time  the  Gauls,  finding  themselves  greatly  over-  nees,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  conquerio:; 

stocked  with  inhabitants  at  home,  sent  out  three  the  whole  country.  This  was  a  work  of  inunen^ 

great  colonies  to  conquer  new  countries.    One  labor  of  itself  and  rendered  still  more  difficuh 

of  these  armies  was  commanded  by  Brenuus,  by  the  opposition  of  the  Gauls,  especially  those 

another  by  Cerethrius,  and  the  third  by  Belgius.  called  the  Stsni,  who  lived  at  tlie  foot  of  th* 

The  first  entered  Pannonia,  or  Hungary  ;  the  Alps.     These  people  at  last,  finding  themselva 

second  Thrace ;  and  the  third  marched  into  Illy-  overpowered  by  the  Romans,  set   fire  to  thesr 

ricum  and  Macedonia.    Here  Belgius  at  first  houses,  killed  their  wives  and  children,  and  ihes 

met  with  great  success ;  and  enriched  himself  by  threw  themselves  into  the  flames.      After  th& 

plunder  to  such  a  degree,  that  Brennus,  envying  Marcius   built  Narbonne,  which   became    tbr 

him,  resolved  to  enter  the  same  countries,  in  capital  of  a  province. 

order  to  share  the  spoil.    In  a  short  time,  how-        Scaurus,  the  successor  of  Marcios,  also  con- 

ever,  Belgius  met  with  such  a  total  defeat,  that  quered  some  Gaulish  nations ;  and,  to  ^cilitase 

his  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  upon  the  sending  troops  from  Italy  into  that  country, 

which  Brennus  hastened   to  the  same  place,  he  made  several  excellent  roads  between  theisi, 

His  army  at  first  consisted  of  150,000  foot  and  which  before  were  almost  impassable.      These 

15,000  horse:  but  two  of  his  principal  officers  successes  gave  rise  to  the  invasion  of  the  CimUi 

revolted,  and  carried  off  20,000  men,  with  whom  and  Teutones.    From  this  time  the  Gauls  ceased 

they  marched  into  Thrace ;  where,  having  joined  to  be    formidable    to   the   Romans  ;     at    I&st, 

Cerethrius,  they  seized  on  Byzantium,  and  the  however,  the  Helvetii  kindled  a  war  with  tbe 

western  coast  of  Propontis,  making  the  adjacent  republic,  which  ended  in  the  total  subjection  of 

girts  tributary  to  them.    To  retrieve  this  loss,  the  country.  Orgetorix  had  engaged  a  vast  nam- 

rennus  sent  for  fresh  supplies  from  Gaul,  and  her  of  his  countrymen  to  bum  their  towns  and 

having  increased  his  army  to  150,000  foot,  and  villages,  and  to  go  in  search  of  new  oonqoesis; 

upwards  of  60,000  horse,  be  entered  Macedonia,  but  Julius  Cesar,  to  whose  lot  the  whole  ccmntrr 

defeated  the  general  who  opposed   him,  and  of  Gaul  had  Ballen,  made  such  haste  to  suppres 

ravaged  the  whole  country.    He  next  marched  them,  that  he  reached  the  Rhone  in  eight  da>-s 

towards  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  to  invade  broke  down  the  bridge  of  Geneva,  and,  in  fiV« 

Greece,  but  was  stopped  by  the  forces  sent  to  days  more,finished  the  famed  wall  between  that  citr 

defend  that  pass  against  him.    He  passed  the  and  mount  Jura,  now  St.  Claude,  which  exteixied 

mountains,  however,  as  Xerxes  haa  formerly  seventeen  miles  in  length,  was  sixteen  feet  high, 

done ;  upon  which  the  guards  retired,  to  avoid  fortified  with  towers  and  castles  at  proper  db- 

beinff  surrounded.  Brennus  then  having  ordered  tances,  and  a  ditch  that  ran  the  whole  length  d 

Acichorius,  the  next  to  him  in  command,  to  it    V^hilst  this  was  doing,  and  his  reinforce- 

follow  at  a  distance  with  part  of  his  army,  ments  were  coming,  he  amused  the  Helvetii,  who 

marched  with  the  bulk  of  the  forces  to  Delphi,  had   sent   to   demand  a  passage   through  tbe 

in  order  to  plunder  the  rich  temple  there.   This  country  of  tlie  Allobroges,  till  his  troops  bad 

enterprise   proved  very  unfortunate  :   a    great  arrived,  and  then  refusea  it  to  them ;  whereapoo 

number  of  his  men  were  destroyed  by  a  dreadful  a  dreadful   battle  ensued,  in  which   they  lo<t 

storm  of  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning;  another  130,000  men,  besides  a  number  of  prisoners, 

partnf  his  army  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake;  among  whom  were  the  wife  and  daughter  of 

and  the  lemainder,  imagining  themselves  attacked  Orgetorix,  the  leader  of  this  unfortunate  expe- 

by  the  enemy,  fought  against  each  other  the  whole  dition.    The  rest  submitted,  and  begged  they 

night,  so  that  in  the  morning  scarcely  one-half  of  might  be  permitted  to  go  and  settle  among  the 

them  remained.    The  Greek  forces  then  poured  JEAnif  from  whom  they  originally  sprung,  and, 

in  upon  them  from  all  parts,  and  that  in  such  at  the  request  of  these  last,  they  were  permitted 

numbers,  that  though  Acichorius  came  up  m  due  to  do  so.    The  Gauls  were  constantly  m  a  state 

time  with  his  forces,  Brennus  found  himself  un-  of  variance  with  one  another;  and  Cssar^  who 

able  to  make  head  against  the  Greeks,  and  was  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  these  intestiiie 

defeated  with  great  slaughter.    He  himself  was  broils,  soor  became  the  protector  of  the  oppressed, 

desperately  wounded,  and  so  disheartened  by  his  a  terror  to  the  oppressors,  and  the  umpire  of  ail 

misfortunes,  that,  having  assembled  all  his  chiefs,  their  contentions.    Among  those  who  applied 

he  advised  them  to  kill  all  the  wounded  and  dis-  to  him  for  help,  were  his  allies  the  iEdui;  against 

abled,  and  to  make  the  best  retreat  they  could ;  whom  Ariovistus,  king  of  the  Germans,  joiotd 

af^er  which  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.    On  with  the  Avemi,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  die 

this  occasion  it  is  said,  that  20,000  of  these  un-  Loire,  had  taken  the  country  of  the  Seqnani  from 

happy  people  were  executed  by  their  own  coun-  them,  and  obligid  them  to  send  hostages  to  him. 

trymen.  Acichorius  then  set  out  with  the  remain-  Cesar  forthwith  sent  to  demand  the  restitutioo 

der  for  Gaul ;  but,  being  obliged  to  march  through  of  both,  and,  in  an  interview  which  he  soon  after 

the  country  of  their  enemies,  the  calamities  they  obtained  with  that  haughty  and  treacherous  pnnce. 

met  with  in  the  way  were  so  grievous,  that  not  had  almost  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  perfidy ;  upoa 

one  of  them  reached  their  own  country :  a  just  which  he  bent  his  whole  power  against  him, 

judgment,  say  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  for  forced  him  out  of  his  intrencnments,  and  gave 

their  sacrUegious  intentions  against  Delphi.  The  him  a  total  overthrow.   Ariovistus  escaped,  with 

Romans,  having  often  felt  the  effects  of  the  difficulty,  over  tlie  Rhine;  but  his  tv»o  wiv«, 

Gaulish  ferocity  and  courage,  thought  proper  at  and  a  daughter,  vrith  a  great  number  of  Gennas 
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of   distinction^  fell  into  the  conqueror's  band,    who  were  left  in  the  countTy  of  the  Eburones, 
LTsesar,  after  this  signal  victory,  led  his  army  into    now  Liege,  were  betrayed  into  an  ambush  \fy 
winter  quarters,  whilst  he  went  over  the  Alps  to    Ambiorix,  one  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and  had 
make    the  necessary  preparations  for  the  next    most  oftheir  men  cutoff.  The  Aduatici  had  fallen 
caxnpaign.    By  this  time  the  Beige  were  so    upon  Q.  Cicero,  who  was  left  there  with  one 
leTTi&ed  at  his  success,  that  they  entered  into  a    legion,  and  had  reduced  him  to  great  straits : 
confederacy  agaiust  the  Romans  as  their  common     while  Labienus,  with  his  legion,  was  attacked  by 
enemy.    Of  this,  Labienus,  who  had  been  left    Indutiomarus,  at  the  head  of  the  Rhemi  and 
in  Oaul,  sent  Caesar  notice,  upon  which  he  im-    Senones :  but,  by  one  bold  sally,  he  put  them 
mediately  left  Rome,  and  made  such  despatch,  to  flight,  and  killed  their  general.  Cssar  acquired 
that  he  arrived  upon  their  confines  in  aboat  fif-  no  small  credit  by  quelling  all  these  revolts ;  but 
teen  days.    Of  his  arrival,  the  Rhemi  submitted  each  victory  cost  so  many  of  his  troops,  that  he 
to  him  ;  but  the  rest,  appointing  Galba  king  of  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  Pompey  for  a 
the  Suessones,  general  of  all  their  forces,  which  fresh  supply,  who  readily  granted  him  two  of  his 
amounted  to  150,000  men,  marched  directly  ovni  legions  to  secure  his  Gaulish  conquests^ 
against  him.    Caesar,  who  had  seized  on  the  but  the  Gauls,  ever    restless  under  a  foreign 
bridge   of  the  Axona  (now  Aisne),  led  his  light  yoke,  raised  up  a  new  revolt  and  oblieed  him  to 
horse    and  inBsmtry  over  it ;    and,  whilst  the  return.    His  rear  lest  Pompey  should  gain  the 
others  were  encumbered  in  crossing  that  river,  affections  of  the  Roman  people,  had  obliged  him 
made  such  terrible  slaughter  of  them,  that  the  to  strip  the  Gaub  of  their  gold  and  silver,  to 
rirer  was  filled  with  their  dead,  insomuch  that  bribe  them  over  to  his  interest ;  and  this  was  no 
their  bodies  served  for  a  bridge  to  those  who  small  cause  of  those  frequent  revolts  which  hap- 
escaped.    This  new  victory  struck  such  terror  pened  during  his  absence.     He  <}uickly,  how- 
iiifto  the  rest,  that  they  dispersed  themselves;  ever,  reduced  tlie  Nervii,   Aduatici,  Menapii, 
immediately  after  which  the  Suessones,  Bellovaci,  and  Treviri;  the  last  of  whom  had  raised  the 
Ambiones,  and  some  others,  submitted  to  him.  revolt  under  the  command  of  Ambiorix;  but  he 
The  Nervii,  indeed,  joined  with  the  Atrebates  found  the  flame  spread  much  &rther,  even  to  the 
and  Veromandui  against  them ;  and,  having  first  greatest  part  of  the  Gs^uls,  who  had  chosen  Ver- 
secured  their  wives  and  children,  made  a  vigorous  cingetorix  their  generalissimo.  Cssar  was  forced 
resistance  for  some  time;  but  were  at  length  to  leave  Insubria,  whither  he  had  retired   to 
defeated,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  slain.  The  watch  the  motions  of  Pompey,  and,  in  the  midst 
rest,  with  their  wives  and  old  men,  surrendered,  of  winter,  to  repass  the  Alps  into  the  province 
and  were  allowed  to  live  in  their  own  cities  and  of  Narbonne.    Here  he  gathered  his  scattered 
towns  as  formerly.    The  Aduatici  were  next  sub-  troops  with  all  possible  speed,  besieged  and  took 
dued  ;  and,  for  their  treachery,  were  sold  for  Noviodunum,  now  Noyons,  and  defeated  Vercin- 
slaves,  to  the  number  of  50,000.  Young  Crassus,  getorix,  who  was  come  to  its  relief.     He  next 
the  son  of  the  triumvir,  subdued  also  seven  other  took  the  city  of  Avaricum,  now  Bourges,  one  of 
nations,  and    took  possesion  of    their  cities ;  the  strongest  in  Gaul,  and  which  had  a  garrison  of 
which  not  only  completed  the  conquest  of  the  40,000  men ;  of  whom  he  made  such  a  dreadful 
BelgXy  but  brought  several  nations  from  beyond  slaughter,  that  hardly  800  escaped.    Whilst  he 
the  Rhine  to  submit     The  Veneti,  or  ancient  was    besieging  Gergovia,  the    capital    of   the 
inhabitants  of  Vannes  inBritanny,who  had  been  Arvemi,  he  was  informed  that  the  Nitiobriges, 
likewise  obliged  to  send  hostages  to  the  con-  or  Agenois,  were  in  arms,  and  that  the  il^ui 
queror,  in  the  mean  time  made  great  prepara-  were  sending  to  Vercingetorix  10,000  men,  whom 
tions  by  sea  and  land  to  recover  their  liberty,  they  were  to  have  sent  to  reinforce  Csesar.  Upon 
Cssar,  then  in  Illyricum,  equipped  a  fleet  on  the  this  news,  he  left  Fabius  to  carry  on  the  siege, 
Loire,  and,  having  given  the  command  of  it  to  and  marched  against  the  £dui.    These,  upon 
Brutus,  defeated  Uiem  by  land,  as  Brutus  did  by  his  approach,  submitted  in  appearance,  and  wers 
sea ;  and,  having  put  their  chief  men  to  death,  pardoned ;   but  soon  after  that  whole  nation 
sold  the  rest  for  slaves.    The  Unelli,  with  Veri-  rose,  and  murdered  all  the  Italian  troops  in  tlieir 
dorix  their  chief,  together  with  the  Lexovii  and  capital.      Cssar,  on  this,  resolved  to  raise  the 
Aulercii,  were,  about  the  same  time,  subdued  by  siege  of  Gergovia,  and  at  once  attack  the  enemy's 
Sabinus,  and  the  Aquitani  by  Crassus,  with  the  camp,  which  he  did  with  some  success ;  but 
loss  of  30,000  men.    There  remauied  nothing  when  he  thought  to  have  gone  to  Noviodunum, 
but  th«  countries  of  the  Morini  and  Menapii  to  where  his  baggage,  military  chest,  &c.,  were 
be  conquered   of  all  Gaul.      Cesar  marched  left,  he  heard  that  the  ^.dui  had  carried  them 
against  them,  but  found  them  so  well  intrenched  off,  and  burnt  the  place.   Labienus,  justly  think- 
in  their  inaccessible  fortresses,  that  he  contented  ing  that  Cssar  would  need  his  assistance,  went 
himself  with  burning  and  i^vaging  their  country ;  to  join  him,  and,  in  his  way,  defeated  a  Gaulish 
and,  having  led  his  troops  into  winter  quarters,  general,  named  Camulogeno,  who  came  to  op- 
he  again  passed  over  the  Alps.   He  was, however,  pose  his  march:  but  this  did  not  hinder  the 
soon  after  obliged  to  defend  his  Gaulish  conquests  revolt  from  spreading  all  over  Celtic  Gaul,  whi- 
againstabody  of  Germans,  who  were  attempting  ther  Vercingetorix  had  sent  for  fresh  supplies, 
to  settle  there,  to  the  number  of  400,000.   These  and,  in  the  mean  time,  attacked  Cssar;  but  was 
he  totally  defeated,  and  then  resolved  to  carry  defeated,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Alesia,  a  strong 
bis  conquering  arms  into  Germany.    See  Gbr-  place,  now  called  Alise.  Hither  Cssar  hastened, 
HAMY.  and  besieged  him;  and,  having  drawn  a  double  oir* 
Upon  his  return  into  Gaul,  he  found  it  labor*  cumvallation,  with  a  view  to  starve  him,  refused 
in^  under  a  great  fomine,  which  had  caused  a  all  offers  of  a  surrender  from  him.  At  length,  the 
kind  of  universal  revolt.    Cotta  and  Sahinus^i  long  expected  reinforcement  came,  consisting  of 
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160,000  men,  under  four  generals,  who  made 
MTeral  fruitless  attacks  on  Uaesar's  trenches,  but 
were  defeated  in  three  sereral  battles,  which  at 
length  obliged  Vercingetorix  to  surrender  at  di»- 
cretion.  Caesar  used  all  his  prisoners  with  great 
severity,  except  the  i£dui  and  Arvemi,by  whose 
means  be  hoped  to  gain  their  nations,  which 
were  the  most  potent  of  Celtic  Gaul ;  nor  was 
he  disappointed :  for  both  of  them  submitted  to 
him,  ana  the  former  received  him  into  their 
capital,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  after  patting 
his  army  into  winter  quarters.  The  Gaals,  upon 
their  former  ill  success,  resolring  to  have  as 
many  separate  armies  as  provinces,  in  order  to 
embarrass  him  the  more,  Ceesar,  and  his  generals 
Labienus  and  Fabius,  were  forced  to  fi^t  Uiem 
one  after  another ;  which  they  did,  however,  with 
wmch  success,  that,  notwithstanding  the  season, 
diey  subdued  the  Biturges,  Camuti,  Khemi,  and 
Bellovaci,  with  their  general  Correus ;  by  which 
he  at  once  quieted  all  the  Belgic  provipces 
bordering  on  Celtic  Gaul.  The  next  who  followed 
were  the  Treviri,  the  Eburones,  and  the  Andes, 
under  their  general  Dunmarus.  The  last  place 
which  held  out  against  him  was  Uxellodsnum ; 
which  was  defended  by  the  two  last  actmg  gene- 
rals of  the  Gmuls,  Ihapes,  the  Senonian,  and 
Luterius,  the  Cadurcean.  The  place  being  strong 
and  well  garrisoned,  Caesar  was  obliged  to  man£ 
thither  from  the  &rthest  part  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and 
soon  after  reduced  it.  Here  again  be  caused  the 
right  hands  of  all  that  were  fit  to  bear  arms  to 
be  cut  off,  to  deter  the  rest  from  revolting  a  fresh. 
Tliuswas  the  conquest  of  Gaul  finished  from  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine,  all  which  vast 
tract  was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
under  the  government  of  a  praetor.  During  his 
eeveral  expeditions  into  Gaul,  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  taken  800  cities ;  to  have  subdued  300  dif- 
ferent nations ;  and  to  have  defeated,  in  several 
battles,  3,000,000  of  men,  of  whom  1,000,000 
were  killed,  and  another  taken  prisoners.  The 
history  of  the  country,  from  the  time  of  its  con- 
quest* by  the  Romans  to  the  present,  will  be 
found  under  the  articles  F&ance,  and  Rome. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparative 
view  of  the  ancient  and  modem  political  division 
of  Gaul  :— 

Proriacea  under  the 
Bonutt  provineet  vnder      French  Monarchy  prior 
Aogutiu.  to  the  division   into  do- 

putments 

^Languedoc 

-  XT   1.         •    tm     /  Conserans 

1,  Narbonensw,  I-    <  Comt6  de  Foix 

vRoussillon 

2.  Narbonensis,  II"*  r  Part  of  Lower  Provence 

\—  Upper  Dauphin^ 
<—  Eastern  Province 
iNice 
vMonaoo 
rLyonois 
I  Nivemois 

4.  Logdunensis,  I-  ^  b^^S^ 

I  Forez 

l^Part  of  Champagne 

,  -      ,  •    TT..  <  Nonnandie 

5.  Lugdunensis,II"  \  y^^^  Tv^^ois 


Bomaa  ptoviaces  oadcr  Moavehj  prior  to  the  diw 
Avgnstus.  UOB  into  doyartmeatt. 

rBretagne 

6. Logdunensis, III-  <^^ 

vTooiaiiie 
'^Mantois 
Chartrain 
Isle  de  FiaDoe 
Brie 

Part  of  Champ^ne 
-^— Bourgogne 
Nivemois 
— Orleanois 


7.  Lngdnnensis,  IV*  ^ 


8.  Aquitania,  I**       « 


9.  Aquitania,  II* 


10.  Novempopukna 


rBcrri 

Marche 

Limousin 

Pftrt  of  Poitou 

Bourbonnais 

Auvergne 

Velay 

Gevaudan 

Rouergue 

Alby  in  Laof^edoc 
^Quercy 
r  Part  of  Poitou 

Angoumois 

Saintonse 
"^  Perigord 
I  Borddais 
\^Agenois 
^Landes 

Bazadois 

Condomois 
J  Comminge 
]  Bigorre 

I  Beam 
Navarre 
Gascogne 
""erritoiy  of  Treves 
^LuxembrMu^ 


Id 


Duchy  of  Gueldre 
11.  Gallia  Belgica,  l'^<  Messia 

I  Toulonais 
I  Lorraine 
LBarrois 
rLaonois 
I  Beauvoisis 
J  Noyoiuiais 
I  Picardie 
I  Artois 
LFlandre 

13.  Maxima  8equano-yf^%_J^^ 


12.  Belgica,  II* 


rum 


< Frauds  Coau. 

C  ■  Switserland 

Electorate  of  Mentz 
Treves 

Palatinate 


{ 


3.  Alpes  Maritimte 


\! 


14.  Germania,  I-       ^  g  jj^ 

I  Alsace 
Some  districts  in  Soabs 
and  in  Switxerlaod 
c  United  Provinces 
{  Part  of  Westphalia,  &.c 
/•Savoy 
IVivarais 
16.  Gallia  Vienneusis  ^Dauphin^ 

i  Comtat-Venaissia 
VPait  of  Provcnca 


15.  Germania,  IP 
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GAL'LIARD,  n.  f .  &  adj.  1      Span,  gaeliat-  when  the  acid  will  rise  and  be  condensed  in  tht 

Galli ar'dise,  n.  f.            j  do ;  lial.  galutrdo ;  neck  of  the  retort.    This  process  requires  great 

l-^r.  gaiilardf  derived  from  itrdt  genius,  and  gay^  care,  as,  if  the  heat  be  carried  so  far  as  to  disen- 

aatys  Dr.  Johnson.    Mr.  Todd  more  probably  sage  the  oil,  the  crystals  will  be  dissolved  imme- 

*  from  Icel.  gaidoy  to  allure.'   A  gay  man  ;  gay ;  diately.    The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  pretty 

a.  sprightly  dance ;  merriment.    Both  words  are  large,  laminated,  and  brilliant. 

now  obsolete.  M.  Barmel,  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Paris, 

GaiUard  he  was  as  goldfinch  in  the  showe.  finds  that  he  can  obtain   pure  gallic  acid  by 

Ckauegr.  pouring  solution  of  white  of  egg  into  the  infix- 

f  dkd  think,  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  sion  of  nut-galls,  till  this  ceases  to  be  disturbed: 

*eg,  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a  gaUiard.  then  to  evaporate  the  clarified  liquid  to  dryness, 

Shaktpeare,  Twelfth  Night,  to  heat  the  residuum  with  alcohol,  to  filter  the 

There's  nongbt  in  France  new  liquid,  and  concentrate  it  to  the  proper  de- 

That  can  bo  with  a  nimhle  gaOiafd  won :  gree  for  the  formation  of  gallic  acid. 

Y«a  cannot  revel  into  dokedooM  there.  ^ The  gallic   acid,  placed  on  a  red-hot  iron, 

.,  ,       ,           ,            , .     ^           Shahipaan.  bums  with  flame,  and  emits  an  aromatic  smell, 

,    'L'^TJ*  ■■^*  ■*  Z""^  ^  np  til  the  tune,  ^^,4  ^^^^^^  ^j^  ^f  be^^j^  acid.     It  is  soluble  in 

let  him  find  mean,  to  take  them  off.  and  bm^  ^                     ^     j^                ^  .    ,^ 

<w  ;  a3  moaaaans  naod  to  do  wiia  thoaethat  dance  too  .  ,  _./  ^^     .      *.  .           '       1   li     ■       1     l  T 

loac  taffierrff                                                 Bacon.  "  boilmg  heat.     It  is  more  soluble  m  alcohol, 

ThWtriS^s  and  changing  of  Umes  have  an  agreo-  "^^^^  takes  up  an  equal  weight  if  healed,  Pud 

meat  with  the  changes  of  motion  ;  as  when  gaUiard  one-fourth  of  its  weight  cold. 

ttiae  and  measoie  time  are  in  the  medley  of  one  dance.  I^  ^^  Sin  acido-astringent  taste,  and  reddens 

Id.  tincture  of  litmus.    It  does  not  attract  humidity 

Selden  is  a  gaUiard  by  himself.            CUtntland.  from  the  air.     It  forms,  with  the  several  metals, 

At  my  nativity  my  ascendant  was   the    watery  precipitates  of  different  colors.      With  gold  it 

aign  of  Scorpios ;  I  was  born  in  the  planeUry  hoar  of  forms  a  brown  precipitate ;  with  silver  a  gray; 

Satnrn,  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  mercury  an  orange;  copper  a  brown;    ioul  a 

planet  in  me  ;  I  am  no  way  facetions,  nor  dbpoeed  white ;  and  iron  a  black  precipitate. 

for  the  mirth  and  gaUmrdue  of  company.     Bromu.  From  the  gallate  of  lead,  Berzelius  infeit  th« 

Galliard,  or  Galliarda,  was  a  sort  of  dance  equivalent  of  this  acid  to  be  8-00.    Its  ultimate 

anciently  in  great  request,  consisting  of  very  dif-  constituents  are — hydrogen  5*00  +  carbon  56*64 

ferent  motions  and  actions,  sometimes  proceed-  -f  oxygen  38  36  n  100. 

ing  terra  k  terra  or  smoothly  along,  sometimes  GALT.ICISM,  n. «.    Fr.  gMeume;  Lat.  gaU 

capering,  sometimes  along  the  room,  and  some-  licus.    A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  French 

times  across.     It  was  also  called  Romanesque,  language ;  such  as,  h^  figured  in  controversy,  he 

because  brought  from  Rome.  Thomot  Arbeau,  in  held  this  conduct,  he  heUi  the  same  language  that 

his  Orchesograpby,  describes  it  as  consisting  of  five  another  held  before.    Vide  Bolingbroke. 

steps  and  five  positions  of  the  feet,  which  the  In  English  I  would  hav«  gaUkitmM  avoided,  that 

dancers  performed  before  each  other,  and  whereof  wo  may  keep  to  oar  own  language,  and  not  follow  tho 

he  gives  us  the  score  or  tablature,  which  is  of  six  ''•n^  mode  in  our  speech.     FtUem  en  the  Cl^idm, 

minims  and  two  triple  times.  GALLIGAS'KINS,  n.  1.    Caliga  Gaiio-  Vas- 

Galliarda,  in  ttie  Italian  music,  a  tune  that  comwi.— Skinner.    Large  open  hose:  generally 

belongs  to  the  dance  called  galliard.    The  air  of  ^"«^  in  a  ludicrous  manner. 

it  is  lively  in  time.  There  lived  a  taylor  in  Bristol,  O ; 

GALLIC  Acid.    This  acid  is  procured  in  the  *        •        *        *        *        * 

most  easy  manner  by  Mr.  Friedler's  method.  The  more  he  did  try 

which  is  the  following :—  H«  ^^^  ^^  *"*«">  •"  •^^» 

Dissolve  two  ounces  of  common  alum-water,  ^««»  ^«  «»"'«>*  ««*  *  P"'  <^  ^o%«*iiM,  O. 

and  Drecipitate  the  solution  bv  letting  felUnto  it  gamgasUm.  that  ha^e  long  withstood  ^' 

a  solution  of  potash ;  wash  tJie  precipitate  well,  ^^  Vinte?^^.  and  encroacWng  froeu. 

and  transfer  it  into  a  decoction  of  gall-nuts  (ob-  ^^  ^^^  .ubdned.  what  wUl  not  time  subdue, 

tamed  by  infusing  one  ounce  of  gall-nuts  in  4^  horrid  chasm  diacloae.                        Pfulipg. 

sixteen  of  water,  and  evaporating  the  liquor  to  --.ArTTitifAirrTA            v        i-     ^r-       1^ 

one-half) ;  agitate  the  mixture  frequently  during  GALLIMATIA,  n.  t.   Fr.  gaUmaihwi,   Non- 

thecouri^oftwenty-four  hours,  wfd  then  filter  it.  '^"'*  V  V'JlrTiHi??}!  v  "^""^'i?        r     r         a 

The  fluid  which  ubLs  through  the  filter  is  gallic  GALLIM  AU  FRY,  n  i.    Fr.  Kf^ree.    A 

acid,whichmayfceobtoinedintheformofn4dle.  medley,  or  mixture ;  and  applical>le  la  descnp. 

shaped  crystals,  by  evaporating  it  slowly  till  a  ^^^'  ^  ^"^  persons,  and  objects. 

pellicle  appears,  and  then  letUng  it  stand  undis-  '^^Y  ^»^«  "•<*•  «'  ^«';,  ^"K^*^  ^^J^  •  9*^' 

Curbed     '^  fncw/Vy,  or  hodgepodge  of  all  other  apoechea. 

These  crystals,  however,  according  to  Sir  H.  ^^^  ^            ^^^  ^^  wenche.1[^'a 

Davy,  «  contaminated  with  a  small  portion  of  «^jj;,yvy  of  gamboU.  because  they  a«  not  in'i. 

extractive  matter ;  and  to  punty  them  they  may  '          •'  '^                    Shahptari,  Winitr't  TaU. 

be  placed  in  a  glass  capsule  in  a  sand  heat,  and  sir  John  affecu  thy  wife, 

sublimed  into  another  capsule,  inverted  over  this  — ^wby,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young, 

and  kept  cool.  M.  Deyeux,  indeed,  recommends  — He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor ; 

to  procure  the  acid  by  sublimation  in  the  first  He  loves  thy  gaUimaufrg  friend.               Shakipeare, 

instance  ;  putting  the  powdered  galls  into  a  glass  The  pamter  who,  under  pretence  of  diverting  the 

retort,  ana  applying  heat  slowly  and  cautioiisly ;  eyes,  would  fill  his  pictnre  with  inch  varieties  as 
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alter  the  truth  of  history,  woald  mtka  a  ridicoloqa         Plato  aaid  hia  maaiar  Socratea  waa  lika  the 
1  iece  of  painting,  and  a  mora  gaUimaufrjf  of  hia  work,     caiy'a  gailipoit,  chat  had  on  the  oatddea  apaa,  ««la, 

Drpdm's  Jhfiemiojf.      and  tatjia  ;  bat  within  praciooa  divgt. 


Gallikg,  or  excoriatioDi  in  medicine.     See 

BxcoBlATlON  Alezandrinaa  thought  it  unaafe  to  tmat  the  red 

Galling  of  a  Horse's  Back,  a  disorder,  oc-  '^  •^  \»  f^^  ^^9f^  ^  •^J  «n«.*««<^- 

casioned  by  heat,  and  the  chafing  or  pinching  of  ^^^  '^'Z^:^^^ '        ^^ 

the  sadd  e.    To  prevent  i^  some  take  a  hmd  s  xhoudTdoat  iB«:dapiaa  dWide, 

skin,  well  garnished  with  hair,  and  fit  it  neaUy  ^^  o'er  hia  ooflkwte,  in  triumph  ride.           Fmtmu 

under  the  oannel  of  the  saddle,  sothat  Ae  hidiv  ^^^           ^    ^  ^^  p^^^         ^ 

side  may  te  next  the Jionje.    ^en  a  ho«e  s  ^  p          '              o  33,  ^    j^  >  ^e'  s.,  and 

back  «^led  upon  a  journey,  ^eou^  containing  a  smill  Indian  setUemenL    Th^  is 

the   stuffing^of  the  pannel,  over  the  swelUng,  ^      8^    ^ ^          ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  3 


It  till  It  grow  soft,  anomting  It  a^n  wiA  butter  ^^^^  Peru,  which  was  the  first  placTpos^ed 

or,  for  want  of  that,  with  gnaw ;  wa"e  ^    ^   Spaniards  when  they  attempted  t^^- 

swellmg  or  hurt,  every  evenrngw^thco^^^^  /       ^^V^       .^  .^  ^/^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

and  soap;  ?^d /^w  it  ;^»*»^  ^^^^^'^^^^^^  buccaneers  u*;!  to  come  for  ^  and  water, 

be  left  on  tdl  the  horse  be  saddled  m  the  mom-  ^nd  to  refit  their  vessels.    Long.  88«  0- W,  lal! 

*^8-  2**  ac  N. 

GAL'LIOT,  II.  f .    Tt.gdliotU.  A  small  swift  GALLO-GR^CIA,  a  countiy  of  Asia  Minor, 

galley.    See  Galley.  n^ar  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.  It  was  inhabited 

Barbaroaaa  departing  ont  of  Helleapontni,  with  by  a  colony  of  Gauls,  who  assumed  the  name  of 

eighty  galliea  and  certain  qdlioU,  shaped  hia  coutm  Gallog^ci,  because  a  number  of  Greeks  bad 

towards  Italy.                               Knotte/i  Hitiorjf.  accompanied  them  in  their  emigration.   See  Ga- 

GALLIPAGO  Isles.    See  Galipago.  i^tia. 

GALLIPOLI,  aforUfied  city  of  Naples,  in  the  GALLOIS  (John),  bom  at  Paris  in  1632, 
Terra  d'Otranto,  on  a  peninsula  on  the  east  side  noted  for  having  been,  in  conjunction  with  M. 
of  the  gulf  of  Tarento.  It  joins  the  main  land  ^^  Sallo,  who  formed  the  plan,  the  first  pub- 
by  a  bndge,  and  is  a  bishop's  see,  is  well  built,  Wisher  of  the  Journal  des  S^avans.  The  first 
and  has  a  convenient  harbour,  with  manufiictures  Journal  was  published  January  5th,  1665 ;  bu*: 
of  muslin,  cotton  stockings,  and  stuffs.  Ite  ^^se  gentlemen  criticised  new  works  so  rigor- 
chief  article  of  trade,  however,  is  in  oil,  which  is  ously  that  the  whole  tribe  of  authors  united 
stored  in  subterraneous  vaulu  hollowed  out  in  against  it.  De  Sallo  declined  entirely  after  the 
the  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  where  it  publication  of  the  third  number;  but  Gallois 
is  said  to  improve  considerably  by  fermentation,  ventured  to  send  out  a  fourth  on  January  4th, 
Inhabitants  9000.  It  is  twenty-three  miles  west  of  1666 ;  though  not  without  a  most  humble  adver- 
Otranto,  and  224  east  by  south  of  Naples.  tisement  at  the  beginning,  in  which  he  decUued, 

Gallipoli,  a  considerable  commercial  town  *^at  the  author  'would  not  presume  to  criticise, 

in  the  province  of  Romagna,  European  Turkey,  t«t  simply  give  an  account  of  the  books.'  This, 

is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  strait  of  Gal-  ^^^^  the  protection  of  M.  Colbert,  reconciled  the 

lipoli,    the    ancient    Hellespont.      Population  P^^blic  to  it;  and  thus  began  literary  journals 

17,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Turks,  and  the  rest  which  have  been  continued  finom  that  time  to 

Greeks  and  Jews.    It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  this,  under  various  titles  and  by  various  writers, 

tolerably  well  built;  the  bazaars  are  very  exten-  Gallois  continued  his  journal  to  1674,  when 

sive,  and  well  furnished,  forming  a  succession  of  paore  important  occupations  obliged  him  to  give 

streets,  each  appropriated  to  particular  kinds  it  over  to  other  hands.    M.  Colbert  had  taken 

of  merchandise.     Its  fountains  are  also  many  of  ^i"^  into  his  house  to  teach  him  Latin ;  and 

them  elegant  structures.     Broken  fragments  of  when  he  lost  his  patron,  in  1683,  he  was  first 

ancient  sculpture  and  architecture  are  found  in  made  librarian  to  the  king,  and  then  Greek  pro- 

every  part  of  the  town.  fessor  in  the  royal  college.    He  died  in  1707. 

Gallipoli  has  two  harbours,  and  gives  name  to  GALLON,  n.  t.    Low  Lat  geb.    A  liquid 

a  government  of  the  Turkish  empire,  called  that  measure  of  four  quarts, 

of  the  Capudan  Pacha,  who  resides  in  this  town.  »«**  *«™  Jato  powder,  and  boU  them  in  a  gaOm 

It  was  once  fortified,  but  is  now  open :  the  only    ^^  "^^^  ^  •  ^"^^  *^<*«  *^P^ , 

defence  being  an  old  castle,  seated  on  an  emi-  Wuamm »  avyny. 

nence.    It  was  the  first  town,  in  Europe,  taken  GALLOO,  a  large  town  of  Kaarta,  in  Afirica, 

by  the  Turks,  and  fell  into  their  hands  in  1356.  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beautifiil  valley,  sur- 

It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  has  a  popn-  rounded  by   rocks,    140  miles  north-west    of 

lation  of  1 7,000,  of  whom  about  1 0,000  are  Turks,  Sego. 

and  the  rest  Greeks  and  Jews.  It  is  eighty  miles  GAL'LOON,!!.*.  Fr.  gaion.    A  kind  of  laoe 

south  of  Adrianople,  and  108  south-west  of  Con-  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk. 

stantinople.  GAL'LOP,  1;.  n.  &  n.  s.  >     Fr.   gaUner;   de- 

G  ALxIPOT,  n. «.  Dutch,  gleye,  shining  earth ;  Gal'loper,  n.  f .             J  rived  by  all  the  ety- 

or  Span.  galOf  finery.  A  pot,  painted  and  glazed,  mologists,  after  Budaeus,  from  Gr.  KaKwaZar 

commonly  used  for  medicines  perhaps  it  may  come  from  Dut  ganif  all,  aLd 
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ioopaHf  to  run.    To  move  forward  by  leaps,  so 
that  all  the  feet  are  off  the  ground  at  once ;  to 
more  with  great  rapidity:  the  motion  itself:  a 
horse  or  man  that  gallops. 
They  'gan  espy 
An  anned  knight  towards  them  gaUop  fast. 
That  seemed  from  some  feared  foe  to  fly. 

Famie  Queme. 
I  did  hear 
ThtgaUejnHg  of  horse :  jrho  was't  oome  by  f 

Shakipean* 
The  golden  son 
OaBopi  the  aodiack  m  his  glistering  coach.  Id, 

Whom  doth  time  gaUop  withall  T 
With  a  thief  to  the  gallows.  Id. 

Has  steeds  will  be  restrained, 
Bot  gaUop  lively  down  the  western  hill.  Dotme, 

Seeing  "such  streams  of  blood  as  threatened  a 
drowning  life,  we  gaUoped  toward  them  to  part  them. 

Sdneg. 

In  such  a  shape  grim  Satam  did  restrain 
Hit  heavenly  iiinbs,  and  flowed  with  each  a  mane, 
When  half  sorprised,  and  fearing  to  be  seen. 
The  leacher  gaUaped  from  his  jealons  queen.  Drjfden, 

He  that  rides  post  throagh  a  country  may,  from 
the  transient  view,  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie ; 
aneh  superficial  ideas  he  may  collect  in  galk^rimg  over 
ic  Locke* 

He  who  fair  and  sofdy  goes  steadily  forward,  in  a 
oouise  that  points  right,  will  sooner  be  at  hit  journey's 
end  than  he  that  runs  after  every  one  he  meets, 
though  he  gattop  all  day  full  speed.  Id, 

Mules  bred  in  cold  countries  are  much  better  to 
ride  than  horus  for  their  walk  and  trot ;  but  they  are 
commonly  rough  gaUopen,  though  some  of  them  are 
very  fleet.  Mortimer**  Hmbemdry, 

For  on  the  sixteenth  at  full  gallop  drew 
In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deemed  oossacqnei 
For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view. 

ByrOHm 

Gallop  Islavds,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
in  the  St.  Lawrence.  Long.  TS*'  18'  W.,  lat.  44*^ 
53' N. 

Galloper,  in  artillery,  is  the  name  of  a  car- 
riage which  serves  for  a  pound  and  a  half  gun. 
This  carriage  has  shafts  so  as  to  be  drawn  with- 
out a  limber,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  more 
convenient  and  preferable  to  other  field  carriages; 
and  it  may  also  serve  for  our  light  three  and  six 
pounders. 

GALIX)W,  v.a.  Sax.  ajslpan.  To  tefrify; 
to  fright. 

The  wrathful  skies 
Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves.         Shakipeare, 

Gal'low,  n.  f.         ^     Used  by  some  in  the 
Gal'lows,  n.  f .         f  singular,  generally  in  the 
Gal'lowsfree, od^.  ^plural,  or  it  sometimes 
Gal'lowstree,  n. «.  J  has  another  plural,  gal- 
lowses.    Goth.  gdUeo ;  Sax.  s^sil^a ;  Belg.  galge ; 
Teut.  galgen  ;  wfiich  some  derive  from  I^t.  gaba- 
hUffttrcoy  others  from  naJ,  high,  Minsheu,  from 
Heb.  hy^>,  an  end;  but  it  is  probably  derived 
from  gallow^  ajflBlpan,  to  fright.    A  beam' laid 
over  two  posts,  on  which  malefactors  are  hanged : 
a  wretch  that  deserves  an  ignominious  death. 
.Gallowstree,  the  tree  of  terror. 

But,  to  beware,  no  grace  yet  he  hadde 
Til  Fortune  on  the  galwea  made  him  gape. 

Chmicer.  The  Monket  Tale, 
Vol.  IX. 


Who  so  that  bildeth  his  hons  aU  of  salwes. 
And  finketh  his  blind  hors  over  the  falwvs. 
And  suffereth  his  wif  to  go  seke  halwes. 
Is  worthy  to  be  honged  on  the  gakoea. 

Id,  The  Wif  0/ Bathes  Tale. 
He  hung  their  conquered  arms,  for  more  defame, 
Oag4Mow&eet,  in  honour  of  his  dearest  dame. 

^>em$er. 
Ciq>id  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 
— Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gaUows  too. 

Skakipeare. 
I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one  mind 
good  ;  O  there  were  desolation  of  gaolers  and  gallow- 
««•  Id.    Cgwidme. 

I  prophesied  if  a  gaUowo  were  on  land. 
This  fellow  could  not  drown.  Id.  Tempetl. 

A  Scot,  when  from  the  gaUomtree  got  loose. 
Drops  into  Styx,  and  turns  a  Soland  goose. 

Cleaneland. 
He  (a  rebel)  is  resolved  to  raise  himself,  chough 
it  be  but  upon  the  gallowe.  Butler. 

This  monster  sat  like  a  hangman  upon  a  pair  of 
gaUome:  in  his  right  hand  he  was  painted  holding  a 
crown  of  laurel,  in  his  left  hand  a  purse  of  money. 

SiHeg. 
Let  him  bt  gattomefree  by  my  consent. 
And  nothing  raffer,  since  he  nothing  meant. 

Drgdem. 
^  If  Haman  had  not  set  up  a  gaUowB,  perhaps  the 
king  would  not  have  ordered  him  to  be  hanged ;  but 
if  he  rear  a  gaUowt,  fot  the  man  whom  the  king  de- 
lighu  to  honour,  the  humour  is  vcxy  natural  that  he 
should  be  ordered  to  try  it  himself. 

Hemrg.  Btt.  vii.  9. 

Gallows,  among  our  ancestors,  was  called 
fiirca,  fork ;  a  name  by  which  it  is  stUl  denomina- 
nated  abroad,  particularly  in  France  and  Italy. 
In  this  latter  country  the  reason  of  the  name  still 
subsists ;  the  gallows  being  a  real  fork  driven 
into  the  ground,  across  the  legs  whereof  b  laid  a 
beam,  to  which  the  rope  is  tied.    See  Furca. 

GALLOWAY,  n.  s,  A  horse  not  more  than 
fourteen  hands  high,  much  used  in  the  north, 
and  so  named  as  coming  originally  from  Gallo- 
way, a  shire  in  Scotland. 

Galloway,  in  geography,  a  county  of  Scot- 
land, which  is  divided  into  two  districts ;  the 
western,  called  Upper,  and  the  eastern.  Lower. 

Galloway,  Lower,  or  the  Stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright   See  Kirkcudbright. 

Galloway,  Upper,  or  the  county  of  Wigton. 
See  Wigton. 

Galloway,  Mull  of,  the  south  cape  or  pro- 
montory of  all  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
loway, on  the  Irish  Sea.  Long.  1^  43'  W.,  of 
Edinburgh,  lat.  54°  44'  N. 

Galloway,  New,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, near  the  Ken,  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Kirkcudbright. 

GAL'LOWGLASSES,  n.  t.  GaUagla,  an  Eng- 
lish servitor.     A  name  given  to  footmen  in  Ire» 
land ;  and  to  soldiers,  amongst  the  wild  Irish 
who  serve  oh  horseback. 

A  puissant  and  mighty  power 
Of  ^oiZoio^JoMet  and  stoat  kernes. 
Is  nuuxhing  hitherward  in  proud  array.    Shakapeare. ' 

GALLUS  (Cornelius),  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  bom  at  Forum  Julium,  in  Gaul.  He  was 
a  particular  favorite  with  Augustus  Cssar,  who 
made  him  governor  of  Egypt :  but  hb  mal-ad- 
ministxation  there  occasioned  his  banishment  and 

3B 
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tbeloMof  his  estate;  for  grief  of  which  be  put  an  des;  that  it  is  secreted  by  the  btah^  and  difRwrwi 

eiMltohis  ownlife.  He  wiotefoor  books  of  elegies,  by  the  neires  through  vario«is  parts  of  the  body. 

Gallus,  the  cocky  in  ornithology.     See  Pha-  He  compared  each  moscnlar  fibre  to  a  small 

siAVUS.  Leyden  phtal,   and  attempted  to  explain  the 

GALLYy  in  printing,  a  frame  into  which  the  phenomena  of   muscular  motion  by  analogies 

compositor  empties  the  lines  out  of  his  compos-  taken  from  that  instrument.    He  first  thought  of 

ing  stick,  and  m  which  he  ties  up  the  page  when  its  pathological  influence  in  regard  to  rheumatic, 

it  is  completed.    The  gaily  is  formed  of  an  ob-  convulsive,  paralytic,  and  other  nerrous  aifec- 

long  square  board,  wiUi  a  leige  ou  three  sides,  tions.    His  mst  publication  on  diis  subject  was 

and  a  groore  to  admit  a  &lse  bottom  called  a  entitled  Aloysii  ualvani  de  viribus  Electricitatis 

gaily  slice.  in  Motu  Musculari  C^ommentarius,  printed  in 

GAL VANI  (Lfiwb),  a  celebrated  physiologist,  1791  for  the  Institute  of  Bologna.  Itsappeap- 
bom  at  Bologna,  in  1737,  where  many  of  his  ance  instantly  roused  the  attention  of  philoso- 
relations  had  arrived  at  distinguished  eminence  phers  both  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  and  it 
in  jurisprudence  and  divinity.  In  his  youth  he  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  publications,  in 
became  enamoured  of  the  greatest  austerities  of  some  of  which  the  sentiments  of  Gali^ni  were 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  attached  himself  to  a  defended,  and  in  others  they  were  opposed.  A 
convent  of  monks,  who  were  noted  for  their  number  of  arguments  were  adduced  by  the  oe- 
particular  attention  to  the  sick  and  dying.  He  lebrated  Volta,  to  prove  that  the  opinion  of 
was  much  inclined  to  become  a  member  of  this  Galvani  respecting  animal  electricity  was  erro- 
order,  but  was  dissuaded  firom  it  by  one  of  the  neous,  and  deriving  the  phenomena  from  the 
brotherhood ;  and  he  afterwards  devoted  his  at-  electric  matter  of  Sie  atmosphere,  without  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  medicine  in  its  various  lowing  the  nerves  and  muscles  any  higher  place 
branches.  These  he  prosecuted  under  Beocari,  than  that  of  the  most  sensible  tests  hitherto  disco- 
Tacooni,  Galli,  and  particularly  Galleazzi,  with  vered.  Galvani  also  composed  a  variety  of  memoiis 
whom  he  became  an  inmate,  and  afterwards  mar-  on  subjects  connected  with  his  profession  ;  and 
ried  his  daughter.  From  the  great  reputation  with  men  of  science  he  took  much  pleasure  to 
which  he  acquired  by  his  inau^ral  thesis,  De  converse,  and  to  investigate  the  merits  of  new  pub- 
Ossibus,  in  1762,  he  was,  not  long  after,  chosen  lications.  In  private  life  the  diaracter  of  Gal- 
public  lecturer  in  the  university,  and  reader  in  vani  was  truly  amiable;  and  the  death  of  his 
anatomy  to  the  institute  of  his  native  city.  His  wife,  in  1790,  was  to  him  a  very  severe  shock  i 
lectures  were  greatly  admired,  and  he  was  con-  it  brought  upon  him  an  alarming  mekuidiolyy 
stantly  attended  by  vast  numbers ;  while  he  and  he  indulged  in  it  by  frequent  visits  to  her 
employed  his  few  leisure  hours  in  making  expe-  tomb  in  the  nnnnery  of  St.  Catherine,  where  he 
riments,  and  in  the  useful  study  of  comparative  gave  vent  to  the  poignancy  of  his  grief.  On 
anatomy.  With  the  results  of  his  assiauity  he  the  French  taking  possession  of  Bologna  he  refused 
enriched  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute  of  Bo-  to  take  the  civic  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Cisalpine 
logna,  by  inserting  a  number  of  curious  observ-  Republic,  on  which  account  he  was  cruelly  de- 
ations  on  the  urinary  organs,  and  on  the  organs  privedofall  his  offices  and  dignities;  and  obliged 
of  hearing  in  birds.  l£iving  fully  established  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  his  brother 
his  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge  James,  where  befell  into  a  state  of  debility,  and 
throughout  the  Italian  schools,  he  vras  accident-  died  on  the  5th  of  November,  1798,  in  the  sixty- 
ally  led  to  that  interesting  discovery  which  has  first  year  of  his  age. 

exalted  his  name  among  the  leaders  in  Science,  GALVANISM.  See  Electbo-Galvakism. 
and  by  which  it  will  be  honorably  commemo-  GALWAY,  a  county  in  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
rated. The  health  of  his  wife  was  on  the  de-  vince  of  Connaught,  bounded  on  the  nortii  by 
cline,  and  by  way  of  restorative  she  was  usii^^  Mayo,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Shannon,  which 
a  soup  of  fro^s.  Some  of  these  animals  being  separates  it  from  the  King's  county  and  Tippe- 
skinoed  for  this  purpose,  were  lying  on  a  table  rary;  on  the  south  by  CUre,  and  on  the  west  by 
in  Galvani's  laboratory,  in  which  abo  stood  an  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  in  extent  the  second 
electrical  machine;  and  a  person  who  assisted  county  in  Ireland,  being  next  to  Cork,  and  con- 
him  in  conducting  his  experiments  unintention-  tains  2593  English  square  miles,  or  l,d59,520 
ally  brought  the  point  of  a  scalpel  towards  the  acres,  divided  into  seventeen  baronies,  and,  in- 
crural  nerves  of  a  frog  which  lay  near  the  con-  eluding  the  South  Arran  Isles,  three  in  number, 
ductor,  when  the  muscles  of  the  limb  were  very  at  the  entrance  of  Galway  Bay,  into  116  pa- 
strongly  convulsed.  Galvani  repeated  the  expe-  rishes.  It  is  within  the  archbishopric  of  TViam. 
riment,  and  discovered  that  the  convulsions  only  The  surfece  of  this  county  consists,  for  about 
happened  when  the  scalpel  was  in  contact  wiu  one-third,  of  mountains,  bogs,  or  lakes,  the 
the  nerve,  and  a  spark  was  drawn  from  the  con-  greater  put  of  which  is  contained  in  the  three 
ductor  at  the  same  time.  This  led  him  to  vary  baronies  on  its  western  side.  East  and  south 
the  experiment  in  every  possible  way,  and  at  last  the  country  is  flat,  interspersed  with  a  few  hills, 
he  observed  that  the  same  effect  took  place  and.  the  soil  is  warm  and  fertile ;  much  better 
when  the  lumbar  nerves  having  been  laid  bare  adapted,  however,  for  grazing  than  tillage;  the 
and  suspended  by  a  hook  .of  copper,  to  a  bal-  fields  are  enclosed  with  dry  stone  walls,  and  the 
cony  of^iron,  swung  againgst  the  rails  by  their  general  basis  of  the  soil  is  lime-stone.  Although 
own  weight  From  a  great  number  of  experi-  this  part  of  Galway  contains  more  gentlemen's 
ments  Galvani  conclud^l  that  all  animals  seats,  than  any  other  portion  of  Ireland  of  tiiv 
have  within  them  an  electricity  of  a  peculiar  same  extent,  kw  of  them  are  imposing  in  their 
nature ;  that  this  fluid  is  contained  in  most  appearance,  and  the  general  want  of  trees  gives 
parts,  bat  is  most  apparent  in  Uie  nerves  and  mus-  a  areariness  to  the  landscape 
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The  country  between  the  sea  and  the  Shannon  live  stock  is  sheep ; '  some  of  the  finest  flocks  in 

is  well  watered,  and  contains  several  beautiful  the  world,'  says  this  writer.    Potatoes  are  not 

lakes.    Lough  Corrib  here  extends  about  twenty  here  cultivatea  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  some 

miles    in    length,    its  greatest    breadth   being  parts  of  Ireland ;  they  plant  them  on  oat  stubble^ 

eleven ;  but,  in  the  middle,  it  is  contracted  to  a  or  on  lea  that  has  been  burned  or  manured,  and 

narrow  channel,  which  is  crossed  by  a  ferry  at  follow  with  wheat,  bear  or  barley,  or  oats;  which 

Knock.    It  yields  a  fresh  water  muscle,  that  grains  often  follow  in  this  order.     Paring  and 

produces  pearls,  *  of  which/  says  Beaufort,  '  I  burning  the  soil  is  common,  and  a  great  part  of 

lave  seen  some  feiy  fine  specimens.'    Next  to  the  rent  of  some  of  the  estates  on  the  shore  is 

the  Shannon,  the  principal  rivers  are,  the  Black  paid  from  kelp.    Mr.  Wakefield  states,  that  the 

River,  Suck,  Clare,  Galway,  and  Dunmore ;  the  wages  of  conunon  labor  in  Galway,  in  1811, 

Black  River,  on  the  bounds  of  Mayo,  is  subter-  were  9d.  a  day;  and,  in  hay  and  com  harvest, 

raneous  for  about  three  miles,  and  the  Clare  and  Is.  id.     The  price  of  potatoes  vras  3^d.  per 

the  Moyne  unite  their  waters  under  ground,  stone;  beef  5|d.,  and  pork  3|d  per  lb.;  oat- 

alternately  appearing  and  retiring  from  sight  meal  14i.  per  cwt.;  milk  2d.y  ana  butter-milli 

Lough  Reagh  and  Lough  Coutra  are  fine  pieces  three  farthings  per  quart;  and  herrings  5t.  3d,  per 

of  water;  the  latter,  in  particular,  which  is  si-  hundred. 

tuated  near  the  borders  of  Clare,  is  much  ad-       The  linen  manufatcture  is  not  considerable  in 

mired  for  its  combination  of  hills,  woods,  and  Galway,  but  b  the  only  kind  of  manufacture 

islands.  pursued  to  any  extent     There  is  a  consider- 

The  Arran  Isles,  on  the  western  coast,  in-  able  salmon  fishery  at  the  town  of  Galway;  and, 

eluded  in  this  coun^,    are    rocky  and'  pre-  in  the  bay,  herrings,  lobsters,  and  crabs  abound, 

cipitous  near  the  shore,  which,  in  many  plaices,  Of  the  latter,  such  as  in  Dublin  would  bring 

shoots  up  into  stupendous  perpendicular  clifis.  7«.  or  8s.,  may  be  often  bought  here  for  6d^  we 

They  are  called  the  South  Arran  Isles,  to  distin-  are  told,  or  even  for  less.    The  oysters  found 

guish  them  from  Arran  Island,  on  the  coast  of  at  Pouldoody  are  much  esteemed.     The  hardy 

Donegal.    They  formerly  gave  the  title  of  earl  inhabitants  of  the  Arran  Isles  are  at  one  season 

to  the  Butler  nmily,  whidi  is  extinct,  but  the  of  the  year  fishermen,   and   at   another  hu9- 

titlc  is  continued  in  that  of  Gore.  bandmen.     The  cavities  and  fissures  on  their 

There  are  several  large  estates  in  Galway,  af-  coast  also  being  the  resort  of  great  numbers 

fording  an  income  of  from  £5000  to  £10,000  a-  of  sea-fowl,  they  are  caught  for  their  feathers, 

year :  one  of  these  is  said  to  be  the  most  exten-  by  men  suspended  by  a  rope  from  the  summit 

sive  in  the  British  Isles,  and  stretches  along  of  the  precipices.    'Ae  mutton  of  these  islands 

the  sea  coast  for  seventy  miles.    In  1809  the  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  flavor.    The  principai 

fxint  of  the  green  land  averaged  from  a  guinea  curiosity  of  these  isles  is  a  circle  composed  of 

and  a  half  to  two  guineas  per  acre,  or  about  very  large  stones,  piled  up  without  cement, 

22f.  9d,  an  English  acre.    A  third,  perhaps,  of  called  Dun  Angus,  on  a  high  cliff  projecting  into 

the  land  is  let  on  partnership  leases,  at  three  lives  the  sea,  in  the  island  of  Ananmore:  m  the  same 

or  twenty<K)ne  years,  to  an  indefinite  number  of  island  is  said  to  have  been  an  abbey,  which  was 

persons,  sometimes  eighteen  or  twenty,  who  are  burnt  early  in  the  eleventh  century, 
joint  tenants,  and  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  sur-       The  county  of  Galway  sends  two  members  to 

vivorship.     'These  people,'  according  to  Mr.  parliament,  and  the  borough  two;  the  landed 

Wakefield, '  divide  the  land,,  and  give  portions  property  of  the  Roman  CiUholics  returning  the 

to  their  children,  which  consist  of  a  fourth  or  members  for  the  county.   The  freeholders  amount 

fifUi  of  what  they  call  *  a  man's  share;'  that  is,  to  4000.    In  1809  the  Catholics  ij  this  county 

of  the  land  which  originally  belon^d  to  one  were,  to  the  Protestants,  as  forty  or  fifty  to  one. 

name  in  the  lease.    A  certain  portion  of  the  In  the  western  parts,  there  are  districts  of  fifly 

whole  fiurm,  or  take,  as  it  is  ^led,  is  appropri-  miles,  perhaps,  m  extent,  where  there  is  neither  • 

ated  for  tillage,  and  this  portion  is  then  olivided  a  church  nor  a  single  Protestant  inhabitant  The 

into  lots,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty.    These  lots  militia  are  nearly  all  Catholics ;  and  ten  Catho- 

are  again  subdivided  into  fields,  which  are  par-  lies  are  called  on  the  grand  jury.    The  Pro- 

titioned  into  small  lots,  each  partner  obtaining  testant  population  seems  to  be  stationary ;  but, 

one  or  two  ridges ;  but  these  ndges  do  not  con-  in  several  parishes,  the  increase  of  the  Cadiolic, 

tinue  in  the  hands  of  the  same  occupier  longer  in  fifteen  years  before  1811,  is  stated  to  have 

than  the  time  they  are  in  tillage.    The  picture  been  as  five  and  a  half  to  seven.     In  the  county 

is  held  in  common ;  and  the  elders  of  the  village  of  Galway,  the  services  of  the  Catholic  church 

are  the  legislators,  who  establish  such  regulations  are  performed  by  the  priests  in  Irish. 
as  may  be  judged  proper  for  their  community,       Galwat,  a  town  or  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the 

and  settle  all  disputes  that  arise  among  them,  foregoing  county,  is  situated  on  a  bay,  sheltered  by 

Their  houses  stana  close  to  each  other,  and  form  the  isles  of  Arran,  and  having  a  safe  and  deep 

what  is  here  termed  a  village.'    Galway,  how-  harbour.  Its  i^pulation  has  been  conjecturally 

ever,  has  a  fair  proportion  of  resident  proprie-  stated  at  about  15,000.     It  is  a  borough  sends 

tors.    The  chief  towns  are  Galway,  Tuam,  and  ing  two  members  to  parliament  The  harbour  is 

Ballinasloe,  where  the  greatest  fairs  in  Ireland  defended  by  a  strong  fort:  the  town  is  surrounded 

for  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool,  are  held  in  July  and  with  strong  walls,  and  contains  several  large  and 

October.  regular  streets ;  the  houses  are  generally  of  stone 

The  cattle  here  are  long-homed,  and  fully  and  well  built.    The  parish  churoh  is  a  large 

equal,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  to  any  and  beautiful   gothic  structure ;  it  has  also  an 

in  England.    But  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  exchange,    an    hospital,  a    charter-house,  and 

3  B2 
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an  extensiye  barrack  for  foot  soldiers.    It  is  go-  establishments  on  it :  of  which  the  principal  u 

vemed  by  a  mayor,  sheriffs>  and  recorder.     Gal-  Fort  James,  on  an  island  ten  leagues  above  the 

way  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  strongest  entrance ;  and  at  which  the  depth  of  the  river  is 

towns  in  Ireland,  and  held  out  a  considerable  not  less  than  five  fathoms.    This  island  is  only 

time  against  general  Ginkle,  who  invested  and  200  yards  long  and  fifty  broad;  it  was  orig^inally 

took  it  after  Uie  battle  of  Aghrim ;  since  which  fortified  by  the  English,  but  being  taken  by  the 

•time  the  bastions  have  been  suffered  to  go  to  French,  in  1688,  they  destroyed  &e  works,  and 

decay.    Several  religious  houses  were  in  this  it  has  never  been  round   necessary  to    restore' 

neighbourhood,  but  the  ruins  were  entirely  de-  them.    The  second  establishment  is  Jillifree,  or. 

molished  in   1653,   to  prevent  Cromwell  from  the  right  bank  opposite  Fort  James ;  it  is   in  an 

turning  them  into  fortifications.  The  salmon  and  healthy  situation,  and  the  neighbouring  country  is 

hernng-fisheries  are  carried  on  here  with  great  extremely  fertile.    On  the  left,  or  south  bank  of 

spirit,   and  employ  several  hundred  boats :    it  the  river,  are  Vintain,  two  leagues  above  Jilli- 

has  a  considerable  trade  in  making  and  export-  free ;  Tancrowal,  twelve  leagues  further ;   Jou- 

ing  kelp,  and  the  linen  manufactures  have,  of  kakonda,  six  day's  navigation  above  Vintain. 

late,  been  much  improved.     It  is  108  miles  The  French  factory  of  Albreda  is  a  league  below 

south-west  of  Dublin.  ,%^    *      *  Jillifree.    The  river  Bintan  empties  itself  into 

GAMA  (Vasco  de),  a  Portuguese  admiral,  the  Gambia  on  the  left  bank,  a  league  above 
•celebrated  for  his  discovery  of  the  passage  to  the  Fort  James,  and  is  navigable  for  large  boats,  at 
East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  all  seasons,  to  the  village  of  Bintan,  chiefly  in- 
born  at  Synes;  and,  in  1497,  was  sent  to  the  habited  by  African  Portuguese,  who  are  de- 
Indies  by  king  Emanuel;  he  returned  in  1502,  scribed  as  having  good  houses  and  a  neat  church, 
and  sailed  thither  again  with  thirteen  vessels  The  territory  along  the  banks  of  the  Gambia  is 
richly  laden.  He  was  made  viceroy  of  the  In-  divided  among  a  multitude  of  petty  sovereign- 
dies  by  king  John  III«9  and  died  at  Cochin  on  ties,  among  which,  that  of  Boor  Saliun  is  a 
the  24th  S[  December,  1525.  Stephen  and  principal  one.  The  northern  bank  is  chiefly 
Christopher  de  Gama,  his  sons,  were  also  vice-  mhabited  by  the  Talofis  and  Mandingoes ;  the 
roys  of  the  Indies,  and  celebrated  in  history.  southern  by  the  Feloops. 

GAMBADE',  n.!.  )     Italian,  gomba,  a  leg.       Gambia  is  also  the  name  of  an  island  in  the 

Gamba'do,  11.  f.      5  Spatterdashes,    or  boots  river  Bunch,  which  falls  into  the  Sierra  Leone 

worn  upon  the  legs  above  the  shoe.  from  the  south ;  on  which  the  French  attempted 

The  pettifbgger  •raUet  to  h«r  in  his  gambaioet  onot  &  settlement  in  1 784. 
A  week.                                           Dtfiuia't  Letter$.         GAMBIER'S  Islands,  several  high  islands  of 

GAMBIA,  a  river  of  Western  Africa,  for-  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  in  23**  12*  S.  lal., 

meriy  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  branches  by  135**  0'  W.  long.,  occupying  a  space  six  leagues 

which  the  Niger  emptied  its  waters  into  the  long,  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  and  appearing 

ocean;  an  opinion  which  has  been  completely  to  be  well  inhabited.    They  were  discovered  by 

refuted   by  Mr.  Park.    Its  sources  have  never  captain  Wilson,  of  the  missionary  ship  Duff,  in 

been  actually  visited;  but  they  are  ascerUined  May,  1797.     The  inhabitants  opposed  all  at- 

to  exist  among  that  range  of  lofW  mountains  tempts  to  land.    The  principal  island  is  high, 

which  form  the  eastern  frontier  of  Foota  Jallo.  uid  the   reef  by  which  they  are  surrounded 

In  the  higher  parts  of  its  course  it  is  called  the  shelters  all  of  them  from  die  billows  of  the 

BaDeema.  main  ocean,  so  that  the  sea  around   is  calm. 

The  Gambia  empties  itself  by  a  mouth  three  "They  present  a  barren  appearance,  but  the  val- 

leagues  wide,  between  the  Birds'  Island  on  the  leys  seemed  covered  with  trees.    Duff's  Moun- 

north  and  Cape  St.  Mary  on  the  south;  is  navi-  tains  are  two  lofty  mountains,  visible  here  at 

gable  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  si^fty  leagues ;  and,  the  distance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues,  and 

for  those  of  150  tons,  250  leagues ;  or  to  Barra-  are  in  long.  225**  0^  E.,  lat.  23®  12'  S. 
conda,  to  which  'distance  the  tide  is  felt  in  the        Gam  bier's  Isles  are  also  several  small  islands 

dry  season  from  December  to  June.  From  June  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  at  the 

to  September  the  ascent  is  impossible,  from  the  mouth  of  Spencer's  Gulf.    Wedge  Island,  the 

rapidity  of  the  current,  and  in  tliese  months  it  laijest,  is  in  long.  136°  29'  E.,  lat.  35°  11'  S. 
also  overflows  and  inundates  the  low  country  on        GAM'BLER,  iw.  j     A  cant  word  for  game- 
its  banks,  which  latter  are  generally  covered        GAU^hUVc,  part.  I  sier:  a  knave,  whose  pnic- 

with  mangroves.    Its  waters  are  at  all  times  tioe  it  is  to  invite  the  unwary,  to  game  and  cheat 

muddy :  it  abounds  in  fish,  but  is  infested  with  ^em. 

crocodiles.     The  Hippopotamus  also  inhabits  it.  She  had  an  inward  abhorrent  of  pomAlm^. 

At  Barraconda  it  is  crossed  by  a  bank  of  rocks ;  X«alwr-o«  x«». 

above  which  the  obstructions  increase  in  all  di-       GAMBOGET,  n.  «.     Pret.  from  Cambopa, 

sections.  whence  it  first  came.    A  resinous  gum,  used  in 

There  are  two  channels  into  the  river ;  the  medicine  and  painting. 
Jiortheromost,  or  grand  channel,  is  between  the         Gamboge  it  a  concreted  vegetable  jiuce«  Partly  rf  » 

Birds'  Island  and  a  bank  named  Banguion ;  it  gammy,  partly  of  aresinom  natare,  heavy,  <^  «^^ 

as  two  leagues  wide,  with  six  and  seven  fathoms,  yellow  colour,  and  iicaxce  any  emell.    It  is  brftofbt 

The  southern,  or  little  channel,  is  between  the  &«»  America  and  the  Eaat  Indies,  particnlariy^» 

same  bank  and  Cape  St.  Mary,  and  has  only  Cambaja.  or  Cambogia.  »fl^ 

eight  or  nine  feet  depth.  Gamboge  is  a  concrete  vegetable  juice,  pwtly 

The  trade  of  the  Gambia  belonging    almost  of  a  gummy,  and  partly  of  a  resinous  nature, 

exchisively  to  Great  Britain,  she  has  several  It  is  chiefly  brought  to  us  in  large  cakes  or  loJi 
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ftora  Cambaja  in  the  East  Indies.  The  best  sort  tooK  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Christ- 
is  of  a  deep  jellow  or  orange  color,  breaks  shin-  church,  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  presented 
ing  and  free  from  dross :  it  has  no  smell.  It  by  archbishop  Seeker  to  the  living  of  Stanton 
immediately  communicates  a  bright  golden  color  Harcourt ;  but  he  resigned  this  preferment  in 
to  spirit  of  wine,  which  almost  entirely  dis-  1748,  having  become  a  convert  to  the  opinions 
solves  it.  Geoffroy  says,  except  the  sixth  part,  of  Zinzendorf,  an  account  of  whose  life  and  cha- 
Alkaline  salts  enable  water  to  act  upon  this  sub-  racier  he  now  published.  In  1754  he  was  con- 
stance  powerfully  as  a  menstruum :  the  solution  secrated  a  prelate  of  this  ancient  episcopal  church, 
is  somewhat  transparent,  of  a  deep  blood-red  in  which  situation  he  displayed  much  activity 
color,  and  passes  the  filtre :  the  dulcified  spirit  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  his  native 
of  sal  ammoniac  readily  and  entirely  dissolves  town  in  1771.  While  at  Oxford  he  publishei 
it,  and  takes  up  a  considerable  quantity;  and  in  1740  a  sacred  drama,  on  the  martyrdom  of 
this  solution  mixes  either  with  water  or  spirit,  St.  Igrnatius,  and  in  1742  superintended  an  edl- 
without  growing  turbid.  As  a  pigment,  it  makes  tion  of  the  Greek  Testament  printed  at  the  Cia- 
a  beauti&l  yellow,  which  is  much  used  by  the  rendon  press.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  his 
painters.  Dr.  Lewis  says,  that  it  makes  a  oeau-  life  he  assisted  in  translating  Crantz's  History  of 
tiful  and  durable  citron  yellow  stain  upon  mar-  Greenland,  and  was  the  author  of  Maxims  and 
ble,  whether  rubbed  in  substance  on  the  hot  Theological  Ideas;  a  volume  of  Sermons  on 
stone,  or  applied  in  form  of  a  spirituous  tincture,  the  second  article  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c. 
When  it  is  applied  on  cold  marble,  the  stone  GAMBREL^  n.  s.  Ital.  gamba,  gambareliii,  the 
must  afterwards  be  heated,  to  make  the  color  leg  of  a  hone. 

penetrate.    Asa  medicine,  gamboge  evacuates        What  can  be  mon  admirable  than  for  the  principles 

powerftiUy  both  ways ;  some  condemn  it  as  act-  of  the  fibree  of  a  tendon  to  be  to  mixed  as  to  make  it 

ing  with  too  great  violence,  and   occasioning  a  soft  body,  and  yet  to  have  the  ttrength  of  iron  ?  as 

dangerous  hypercatharses.    Geoffroy  seems  fond  appears  by  the  weight  which  the  tendon,  lying  on  a 

of  it,  and  informs  us,  that  he  has  frequently  given  horse's  gamhrel,  doth  then  command,  when  he  rears 

from  two  to  four  grains,  without  its  proving  at  *P  ^^  »  ™»  «i»»  >*»»  *»*«^  ^•** 


all  emetic ;  and  that  from  four  to  eight  grains  it  GAME,  n.  f .  &  o.  n. 

both  vomits  and  purges,  without  violence ;  that  Gam^^cock,  m.  f . 

its  operation  is  soon  over;  and  that  if  given  in  Game'-egg,  fi.f. 

a  liquid  form,  and  sufficiently  diluted,  it  stands  Gam e'keeper,  n.  i . 


not  in  need  of  any  corrector;  that  in  the  form        Gam£'some,  AJf-         f^  ^®  rest  are  derived. 


of  a  bolus  or  pill,  it  is  most  apt  to  prove  emetic.        Game  someness,  fi.f . 
but  very  rarely  has  this  effect  if  joined  with  mer-       Gams'somelt,  adv, 
curius  dulcis.    He  nevertheless  cautions  against        Game'ster,!!.!. 


Saxon,  jaman,  from 
Goth,  goflim,  a  tipler; 
Isl.  gamanf  a  jest  Th& 
radical,  game,  whence 


implies  simply  sp<>rt, 
and  this  idea  enters  into 
all  the  compounds,  as 


its  use  where  the  patient  cannot  easily  bear  vo-  gamecock,  the  bird  which  is  bred  to  fight ;  game- 
miting. — It  has  b^n  used  in  dropsy  with  cream  egg,  that  from  which  the  birds  are  bred ;  game- 
of  tartar  or  jalap,  or  both,  to  quicken  their  ope-  keeper,  a  person  who  takes  care  of  the  birds  and 
ration.  It  is  also  recommended  by  some  to  the  animals  which  are  kept  for  sport  The  other 
extent  of  fifteen  grains,  with  an  equal  quantity  derivatives  are  expressive  of  various  acts,  and 
of  vegetable  alkali,  in  cases  of  the  tape-worm,  manners  connectea  with  the  original  meaning : 
This  dose  is  ordered  in  the  morning ;  and,  if  the  gamester  is  a  person  who  is  engaged  at  play, 
worm  is  not  expelled  in  two  or  three  hours,  it  whether  viciously,  or  otherwise ;  a  merry,  frolic- 
is  repeated  even  to  the  third  time  with  safety  and  some  person ;  used  also  in  a  licentious  sense, 
efficacy.  It  is  asserted  that  it  has  been  given  to  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^nd^,  an«l  the  third,— 
this  extent  even  m  delicate  habits.  This  is  said  ^„j  ^  ^j^,  j^nrth  game,  in  the  ches  amid, 
to  be  the  remedy  alluded  to  by  Baron  Van  xhe  bnigeyse  was  y mated. 

Swieten,  which  was  employed  by  Dr.  Herens-  Chamcer,  The  Menshantei  Second  Tale. 

chward.  ■                   Take  up  also 

GAM'BOL,  v.n.^n.  S,     Fr.  gamhiUer,     To  jhe  coper  teine,  (not  knowing  thilka  precst.) 

dance,  leap,  or  skip ;  the  act  of  dancing  or  leap-  And  hid  it ;  and  him  heme  by  the  brest,— 

iDg :  a  frolic ;  a  wild  prank.      From  gamb — in  And  to  him  spake,  and  tlias  said  in  bis  game. 

¥x,jambe,  the  leg,  literally  leaping  into  the  air.  The  Chammet  YemanneM  Tale. 

Tis  not  madness  Then  on  her  head  they  set  a  garland  green. 

That  T  have  nttered ;  bring  me  to  the  test.  And  crowned  her  'twixt  earnest  and  'twixt  gatne. 

And  I  the  matter  will  record,  which  madness  Sjieiuer. 

Would  gamM  from.                 Shaktpeare.  Hamlet,  yi^^  gaeue  are  done,  and  Cesar  ii  returning. 

Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards,  SfuiJupeaee. 

ChmboUed  before  them.  If  about  this  hour  he  make  his  way, 

MUtcn't  Pmradiee  lMi»  Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  garnet 

The  king  of  elfii,  and  little  fairy  queen.  Be  shall  here  find  his  friends  with  horse  and  men, 

Gamholkd  on  heaths,  and  danced  on  every  green.  Jq  ^^  ^qj  f^e^  ffom  his  captivity.                        id, 

«v                     r.u    «    J^^lf^^'  She's  impudent,  my  lord, 

^     .,                The  monsters  of  the  flood  And  was  a  common  ya«e,l«r  to  the  camp.         Id. 

GawM  around  him  m  the  wat  ry  way,  ^^  ^^^  j^  pasumes  here,  and  pleasing  ^o»e. 

Jlnd  heavy  whales  m  awkward  measures  play.  '^                                                  /^, 

Pope.  ^         Ywa're  A  many  gametter, 

GAMBOLD  (John),  a  modem  bishop  of  the  My  lord  Sandys.                    Id.  Hemy  VIII. 

Moravian  church,  was  bom  at  Haverfordwest  in  A  man  may  think,  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes  see  no 

the  early  part  of  the  last  century      In   1734  he  more  than  one  ;  or  that  a  gametter  seeth  «lways  mora 
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Chia  a  lookor-on  :  bat,  when  all  U  done,  the  help  of 
good  couMel  ia  thai  which  iett<Hh  htuineas  tUait. 


A  gammUr,  the  gfeater  auwter  he  b  in  hie  ait,  the 
«rone  man  he  ie.  /<!• 

When  we  obeenre  the  ball,  how  to  and  firo 

The  gamui^n  force  it ;  we  may  ponder  that 
That  whilst  we  live  we  ehall  be  plajred  with'  lo. 

And  that  the  worid  will  make  her  game  of  oa. 

George  WUhen, 

What  meanee  this  coontiey-peasant  skipping  here 
rhrough  prickling  thtttlee  with  ench  gmmeoat  cheeie 
And  plncking  off  their  tope  ae  tlM#agh  for  posiei 
He  gathered  rioleta  or  toothleise  roeei*  Id. 

Milo,  when  entering  the  Olympiek  game. 
With  a  huge  ox  upon  hii  ehooldcre  came. 


Do  they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  qnanclsy 
On  my  refoaal,  to  dietreu  me  more  ; 
Or  make  a  gmae  ot  my  calamities  T 

MilUm*9  Agomrtee, 
What  aims  to  nse,  or  nets  to  frame 
Wild  beasts  to  cpmbat,  or  to  tame. 
With  all  the  mysteries  of  that  game.        Waller* 
This  seems  to  be  the  present  game  of  that  crown, 
and  that  they  will  begin  im  other  'till  they  see  an  end 
of  this.  TempU. 

Matoal  Toachert  for  our  fame  we  stand. 
And  play  the  gaeae  into  each  other's  hand. 

Drgdea, 
Some  sportsmen,  that   were  abroad  npon  game, 
spied  a  company  of  bustards  and  cranes. 

It  iSteraage* 
Qamiag  learee  no  satisfaction  behind  it :  it  no  way 
profits  either  body  or  mind.  Xodbs* 

They  manage  the  dispute  as  fiercely  as  two  game^ 
eodu  in  the  pit.  /d. 

This  gamemmie  humour  of  children  should  rather  be 
encouraged,  to  keep  up  their  spiriu  and  improve  their 
strength  and  health,  than  curbed  or  restrained.     Id, 

When  I  see  a  young  profligate  sqandering  his  for- 
tune in  bmgiuos,  or  at  the  gammg-table,  I  cannot  help 
looking  on  him  as  hastening  his  own  death,  and  in  a 
manner  digging  his  own  grave.  CommneKur, 

Thus  boys  hatch  gaem-egga  under  birds  of  prey. 
To  make  the  fowl  more  furious  for  the  fray.     Oartk. 

Could  we  look  into  the  mind  of  a  common  gameeter, 
we  should  see  it  full  of  nothing  but  trumpe  and  mat- 
tadores  :  her  slumben  are  haunted  with  kings,  queens, 
and  knaves.  Addieon. 

Whose  table  wit,  or  modest  merit  share, 

Unelbowed  by  a  gameeter,  pimp,  or  player.    Pupe, 

Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chace  began, 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man  : 
Our  haughty  Norman  boasts  that  barbarous  name. 
And  makes  his  trembling  slaves  the  royal  game.    Id, 

All  the  superfluous  whims  relate. 
That  fill  a  female  gammter't  pate  ; 
What  agony  of  soul  she  feels 
To  see  a  knave's  inverted  heels.  Swift, 

Her  youngest  daughter  is  run  away  with  a  gameeter, 
a  man  of  great  beauty,  who  in  dressing  and  dancing 
has  no  superior.  Lmo, 

Avarice  itself  does  not  calculate  strictly  when  it 
gaenee,  Burke  on  Parliament, 

It  will  bear  a  doubt,  if  a  gameeter  has  any  other 
title  to  be  called  a  man,  except  under  the  distinction 
of  Hobbes,  and  upon  daim  to  the  charter  of  homo 
bomiois  lupus.  As  a  human  wolf  I  grant  he  has  a 
right  to  his  wolfish  prerogatives.  Cmnberia$tid. 

A  phantasy  wl^ich  sometimes  seises  warriors 
Unless  they  are  game  as  bull-dogs  and  fox-terrten. 

Byron, 


Gams,  in  law,  signifies  Unk,  or  prey,  taken 

or  killed  by  fowling  or  hunting.    Hie  property 
of  such  animals  fer«  naturs  as  are  known  under 
the  denomination  of  game,  with  the  right  of  par> 
suing,  taking,  and  destroying  them,  is  vested  in 
the  king  alone,  and  from  him  derived  to  such  of 
his  subjects  as  have  received  the  grants  of  « 
chase,  a  park,  or  a  free  waneu.    By  the  law  of 
nature,  indeed,  every  man,  from  the  prince  to 
the  peasant,  has  an  equal  right  of  pursoingy  and 
taking  to  his  own  tise,  all  such  creatures  as  are 
ferse  nature,  and  therefore  the  property  of  no- 
body, but  liable  to  be  seized  by  the  fizst  occu- 
pant   But  it  follows,  says  Blackstone,  from  the 
very  end  and  constitution  of  society,  that  this 
natural  right,  as  well  as  many  others  belonging 
to  man  as  an  individual,  may  be  restrained  by 
positive  laws  enacted  for  reasons  of  state,  or  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  the  community.    Tliis 
restriction  may  be  either  with  respect  to    the 
place  in  which  this  right  may,  or  may  not,  be 
exercised ;  with  respect  to  the  tadmdt  that  arc 
the  subjects  of  this  right ;  or  with  respect  to  the 
ftnont  allowed  or  forbidden  to  exercise  it  And, 
in  consequence  of  this  authority,  we  find,  that 
the  municipal  laws  of  many  nations  have  exerted* 
such  power  of  restraint;  have  in  general  forbid- 
den tne  entering  on  another  man's  grounds,  for 
any  cause,  without  the  owner's  leave;  have  ex- 
tended their  protection  to  such  part  cular  ani- 
mals as  are  usually  the  objects  ot  pursuit;  and 
have  invested  the  prerogative  of  nuntiiig  and 
taking  such  animals  in  the  sovereign  of  the  state 
only,  and  such  as  he  shall  authorise.     Many 
reasons  have  concurred  for  making  these  con- 
stitutions :    as,   1.  For  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  improvement  of  lands,  by  giving 
every  man  an  exclusive  dominion  over  his  own 
soil.    2.  For  the  preservation  of  the  several 
species  of  these  animals,  which  would  soon  be 
extirpated  by  a  general  liberty.    3.  For  preven- 
tion of  idleness  and  dissipation  in  husbandmen, 
artificers,  and  others  of  lower  rank ;  which  would 
be  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  universal 
license.    4.  For  prevention  of  popular  insur- 
rections and  resistance  to  the  government,  by 
disarming  the  bulk  of  the  people :  which  last  is 
a  reason  oftener  meant  tnan  avowed,  by  the 
makers  of  forest  or  game  laws.    Nor,  certainly, 
in  these  prohibitions  is  there  any  natural  injus- 
tice, as  some  have  weakly  enough  s^ipposed  : 
since,  as  Pufiendorf  observes,  the  law  does  not 
hereby  take  from  any  man  his  present  property, 
or    what    was    already  his  own;    but  barely 
abridges  him  of  one  means  of  acquiring  a  fu- 
ture property,  that  of  occupancy ;  which  indeed 
the  law  of  nature  would  allow  him,  but  of  which 
the  lavrs  of  society  have  in  most  instances  very 
justly  and  reasonably  deprived  him.    Yet,  how- 
ever  defensible  these  provisions  in  general  may 
be,  on  the  footing  of  reason,  or  justice,  or  civU 
policy,  we  must,  notwithstanding,  acknowledge, 
that,  in  their  present  shape,  they  owe  their  im- 
mediate original  to  slavery.    It  is  not  till  after 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations  into  the 
Roman  empire,  that  we  read  of  anv  other  pro- 
hibitions, tnan  that  natural  one  of  not  sporting 
on  any  private  grounds  without  the  owner's  lea>e. 
With  regard  to  tbe  rise  and  original  of  our  pro- 
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«ent  civjl  pcohibitionay  it  will  be  found,  that  all  king's   forests.     However^  upon  tfie  Norman 
forest  and  game   laws  were    introduced   into  conquest,  a  new  doctrine  took  place ;  and  the 
Europe  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  po-  xight  of  pursuing  and  taking  all  beasts  of  chase 
licy,  that  gave  biith  to  the  feudal  system ;  when  or  venary,  and  such  other  animyly  as  were  ac- 
those  swarms  of  barbarians  issued  from  their  counted  game,  was  then  held  to  belong  to  the 
northern  hiTe,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  mosit  king,  or  to  such  only  as  were  authorised  under 
of  the  present  kingdoms  of  Europe  on  the  ruins  him.    And  this,  as  well  upon  the  principles  of 
of  the  western  empire.    For  when  a  conquering  the  feudal  law,  that  the  king  is  the  ultimate  pro- 
general  came  to  settle  the  economy  of  a  van-  prietor  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  they 
qutshed  country,  and  to  part  it  out  among  his  being  all  held  of  him  as  the  chief  lord,  or  lord 
soldiers  or  feudatories,  who  were  to  render  him  paramount  of  the  fee ;  and  that,  therefore,  he 
military  service  for  such  donation ;  it  behoved  nas  the  right  of  the  universal  soil,  to  enter 
him,  in  order  to  secure  his  new  acquisitions,  to  thereon,  and  to  chase  and  take  such  creatures  at 
keep  the  rustic!  or  natives  of  the  country,  and  his  pleasure :  as  also  upon  another  maxim  of  the 
all  who  were  not  his  military  tenants,  in  as  low  common  law,  that  these  animals  are  bona  va- 
a  condition  as  possible,  and  especially  to  pro-  cantia,  and,  having  no  other  owner,  belong  to 
hibit  them  the  use  of  arms.    Nothing  could  do  the  king  by  his  prerogative.    As,  therefore,  the 
this  more  effectually  than  the  prohibition  of  former  reason  was  held  to  vest  in  the  king  a  right 
hunting  and  sporting,  and  therefore  it  was  the  to  pursue  and  take  them  any  where,  the  latter 
policy  of  the  conqueror  to  reserve  this  right  to  was  supposed  to  give  the  king,  and  such  as  he 
himself,  and  such  on  whom  he  should  bestow  it^  should  authorise,  a  sole  and  exclusive  right, 
which  were  only  his  capital  feudatories  or  greater  This  right,  thus  vested  in  the  crown,  was  exerted 
barons.    And,  accordingly,  we  find,  in  the  feudal  with  the  utmost  rigor,  at  and  after  the  time  of 
constitutions,  one  and  the  same  law  prohibiting  the   Norman  establishment;    not  only  in  the 
the  rustici  in  general  from  carrying  arms,  and  ancient  forests,  but  in  the  new  ones  which  the 
also  proscribing  the  use  of  nets,  snares,  or  othe*  conqueror  made,  by  laying  together  vast  tracts 
engines  for  destroying  the  game.    This  exclusive  of  country,  depopulated  for  that  purpose,  and 
privilege  well  suited  the  martial  genius  of  the  reserved  solely  for  the  king's  royal  diversion ;  in 
troops,  who  delighted  in  a  sport,  which  in  its  which  were  exercised  the  most  horrid  tyrannies 
pursuit  and  slaughter  bore  some  resemblance  to  and  oppressions,  under  color  of  forest  laws  for 
war.    '  Vita  omnis,'  says  C«sar,  speaking  o''  the  the  sake  of  preserving  the  beasts  of  chase ;  to 
ancient  Germans,' in  venationibusatque  in  studiis  kill  any  of  which,  within  the  limits  of  Uie  forest;^ 
xei  militaris  consistit'     And  Tacitus  in  like  was  as  penal  as  the  death  of  a  man.    And,  in 
manner  observes,  that 'quoties  bella  non  ineunt,  pursuance  of  the  same  principle,  king  John  laid 
multum  venatibus,  plus  per  otium  trausigunt'  a  total  interdict  upon  tne  winged  as  well  as  the 
And,  indeed,  like  some  of  their  modem  succes-  foui^footed  creation ;  capturam  avium  per  totam 
sors,  they  had  no  other  amusement  to  entertain  Angliam  interdixit    The  cruel  and  unsupport- 
their  vacant  hours ;  they  despising  all  arts  as  ef-  able  hardships,  which  these  forest  laws  created 
feminate,  and  having  no  other  learning  than  was  to  the  subject,  occasioned  our  ancestors  to  be  as 
couched  in  such  rude  ditties  as  were  sung  at  the  zealous  for  their  reformation,  as  for  the  relaxation 
solemn  carousals,  which  succeeded  these  ancient  of  the  feudal  rigors  and  the  other  exactions  in^ 
huntings.    It  is  remarkable,  that  in  those  na-  troduced  by  the  Norman  fiimily ;  and  accord- 
tions  where  the  feudal  policy  remains  tlie  most  ingly  we  find  the  immimities  of  charta  de  forestft 
unaltered,  the  forest  or  game  laws  continue  in  as  warmly  contended  for,  and  extorted  from  the 
their  highest  rigor.    In  France,  before  the  re-  king  with  as  much  difficulty,  as  those  of  magna 
volution,  all  game  was  properly  the  king's ;  and  charta  itsfjf.    By  this  charter,  confirmed  in  par- 
in  some  parts  of  Germany  it  was  death  for  a  liament,  9  Hen.  III.,  many  forests  were,  dis- 
peasant  te  be  found  hunting  in  the  woods  of  the  afforested,  or  stripped  of  their  oppressive  pri- 
nobility.    With  us  in  Britain,  also,  hunting  has  vileges,    and    regulations  were    made  in  the 
ever  l>een  esteemed  a  most  princely  diversion  regimen  of  such  as  remained ;  particularly  kill- 
and  exercise.    The  whole  island  was  replenished  ing  the  king's  deer  was  made  no  longer  a  capital 
with  all  sorts  of  game  in  the  times  of  the  Bri-  offence,  but  only  punished  by  a  fine,  imprison- 
tons ;  who  lived  in  a  wild  and  pastoral  manner,  ment,   or  abjuration  of  the  realm.    And  by  a 
without  enclosing  or  improving  their  grounds;  variety  of  subsequent  statutes,  together  with  tho 
and  derived  much  of  their  substance  from  the  long  acquiescence  of  the  crown  without  exertinp^ 
chase,  which  they  all  enjoyed  in  common.     But  the  forest  laws,  this  prerogative  is  now  become 
when  husbandry  took  place  under  the  Saxon  go-*  no  longer  a  grievance  to  the  subject.    But  as  tlie 
vemment,  and  lands  he^n  to  be  cultivated,  im-  king  reserved  to  himself  the  forest  for  his  own 
proved,  and  enclosed,  the  beasts  naturally  fled  exclusive  diversion,  so  he  granted  out  from  time 
into  the  woody  and  desert  tracts,  which  were  to  time  other  tracts  of  land  to  his  subjects  under 
called  the  forests ;  and,  having  never  been  dis-  the  names  of  chases  or  parks ;  or  gave  them 
posed  of  in  the  first  distribution  of  lands,  were  license  to  make  such  in  their  own  grounds  ; 
therefore  held  to  belong  to  the  crown.    These  which  indeed  are  smaller  forests  in  the  hands  of 
were  filled  w^th  great  plenty  of  game,  which  our  a  subject,  but  not  governed  by  the  forest  laws ; 
royal  sportsmen  reserved  for  their  own  diversion,  and  by  the  common  law  no  person  is  at  liberty 
on  pain  of  pecuniary  forfeiture  for  such  as  in-  to  take  or  kill  any  beasts  of  chase,  but  such  as 
terfered  with  their  sovereign.    But  every  free-  hath  an  ancient  cha.se  or  park ;  unless  they  be 
holder  had  the  full  liberty  of  sporting  upon  his  also  beasts  of  prey.    As  to  all  inferior  species  of 
own  territories,  provided  he  abstaineil  from  the  game,  called  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren ;  the 
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liberty  of  takins  orkilliafl^  them  is  another  firan-    tutes  inflict  additional  penalties  to  be  recorered 
chise,  or   royalty,  derived  likewise  from  the    either  in  a  regular  or  summary  way,  by  any  of 
crown,  and  called  free  warren  ;  a  word  which    the  king's  subjects,  from  certain  persons  of  in* 
signifies  preservatiom  or  custody :  as  the  exclu-    ferior  rank,  who  may  be  found  ofi^nding  in  tidi 
sive  liberty  of  taking  and  killing  flsh  in  a  public    particular.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  peisoos 
stream  or  river  is  called  a  free  fuhery ;  of  which,    excused  from  these  additional  penalties  are  thexe- 
however,  no  new  franchise  can  at  present  be    fore  authorised  to  kill  game.    The  circumstance 
granted   by   the  express  provision  of   magna    of  having  £lOO  per  annum,  and  the  rest,  are  not 
cbarta,  c.  16.    The  principal  intention  of  grant--    properly  qualifications  but  exemptions.    And 
ing  a  man  these  franchises,  or  liberties,  was  in    these  persons  so  exempted  from  the  penalties  of 
Older  to  protect  the  game,  by  giving  him  a  sole    the  game  statutes,  are  not  only  liable  to  actions 
and  exclusive  power  of  killing  it  himself,  pro-    of  trespass  by  the  owners  of  the  land;  but  also, 
vided  be  prevented  other  persons.      And   no    if  they  kill  game  within  the  limits  of  any  royal 
man  but  he  who  has  a  chase  or  free  warren,  by    franchise,  they  are  -liable  to  the  actions  of  sudi 
grant  from  the  crown,  or  prescription,  which    who  may  have  the  right  of  chase  or  free  warren 
supposes  one;  can  justify  hunting  or  sporting    therein.    Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the 
upon  another  man's  soil;  nor  indeed,  in  thorough    king,  by  his  prerogative,  and  such  persons  as 
strictness  of  common  law,  either  hunting  or    have,  under  his  authority,  the  Rotal  r  bavchisb 
sporting  at  all.    However  new  this  doctrine  may    of  Cuasc,  Park,  or  Free  Warrev  (See  these 
seem,  it  is  a  regular  consequence  from  what  has    articles),  are  the  only  persons  who  may  acquire 
been  before   delivered,  that  the  sole  right  of    any  property,  however  fugitive  and  transitory, 
taking  and  destroying  game  belongs  exclusively    in  these  animals  fere  naturae,  while  living ;  ivhidtk 
to  the  king.    This  appears,  as  well  from  the    is  said  to  be  vested  in  them  propter  privilegium. 
historical  deduction  here  made,  as  because  he    And  such  persons  as  may  thus  kawfr[Hy  hunt, 
may  grant  to  his  subjects  an  exclusive  right  of    fish,  or  fowl,  ratione  privilegii,  have  only  a  qua- 
taking  them;  which  he  cojald  not  do, unless  such    lifted  property  in  these  animals:  it  not  being 
a  right  was  first  inherent  in  himself.  And  hence  it    absolute  or  permanent,  but  lasting  only  so  long 
will  follow,  that  no  person  whatever,  but  he  who    as  the  creatures  remain  within  the  limits  of  such 
has  such  derivative  right  from  the  crown,  is  by    respective  franchise  or  liberty,  and  ceasing  the 
common  law  entitled  to  take  or  kill  any  beast  of    instant  they  voluntarily  pass  out  of  it.  It  is  held 
chase,  or  other  game  whatsoever.    It  is  true  that,    indeed,  that  if  a  man  starts  any  game  within  his 
hy  the  acquiescence  of  the  crown,  the  frequent    own  grounds,  and  follows  it  into  another's,  and 
grants  of  free  warren  in  ancient  times,  and  the    kills  it  there,  the  property  remains  in  himself, 
introduction  of  new  penalties  of  late  by  certain    And  thb  is  grounded  on  reason  and  natural  jus- 
statutes  for  preserving  the  game,  this  exclusive    tice ;  for  the  property  consists  in  the  possession  ; 
prerogative  of  the  king  is  little  known  or  consi-    which  possession  commences  by  the  findmg  it 
dered ;  every  inan  that  is  exempted  from  these    in  kis  own  liberty,  and  is  continued  by  the  im- 
modem  penalties  looking  upon  himself  as  at  li-    mediate  pursuit.    And  so,  if  a  stranger  starts 
berty  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  the   game :    game  in  one  man's  chase  or  free  vrarren,  and 
whereas  the  contrary  is  strictly  tru^e,  and  that  no    hunts  it  into  another  liberty,  the  property  conti> 
man,  however  well  qualified  he  may  vulgarly  be    nues  in  the  owner  of  the  chase  or  warren ;  this 
esteemed,  has  a  right  to  encroach  on  the  royal    property  arising  from  privilege,  and  not  being 
prerogative  by  the  killing  of  game,  unless  he  can    changed  by  the  act  of  a  mere  stranger.    Or  if  a 
show  a  particular  grant  of  free  warren,  or  a  pre-    man  starts  game  on  another's  private  groands, 
scription  which  presumes  a  grant;  or  some  au-    and  kills  it  there,  the  property  belongs  to  him 
thority  under  an  act  of  parliament.    As  to  the    on  whose  grounds  it  was  killed,  because  it  was 
latter,  there  are  but  two  instances  wherein  an    also  started  there ;  this  property  arising  ratione 
express  permission  to  kill  game  was  ever  given    soli.    Whereas  if,  after  being  started  there,  it  is 
by  statute ;  the  one  by  1  Jac.  I.  cap.  27,  altered    killed  in  the  grounds  of  a  third  person,  the  pro- 
by  9  Jac.  I.  cap.  11,  and  virtually  repealed  by    perty  belongs  not  to  the  owner  oi  the  first  ground, 
22  and  23  Car. II.  cap.  25, which  gave  authority,    oecause  the  property  is  local;  nor  yet  to  the 
so  long  as  they  remained  in  force,  to  the  owners    owner  of  the  second,  because  it  was  not  started 
of  free  warren,  to  lords  of  manors,  and  to  all    in  his  soil;  but  it  vests  in  the  person  who  started 
freeholders  having  £40  per  annum  in  lands  of    and  killed  it,  though  guilty  of  a  trespass  against 
inheritance,  or  £80  for  life  or  livesi  or  £400  per-    both  the  owners.    See  Laws  respectikg  Gake. 
sonal  estate  (and  their  servants),  to  take  par-        Games,  in  antiquity,  were  public  diversions, 
tridges  and  pheasants  upon  their  own,  or  tneir    exhibited  on  solemn  occasions.   Such  among  the 
masters'  free  warren,  inheritance,  or  freehold ;  the    Greeks  were  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian, 
other  by  5  Anne  cap.  14,  which  empowers  lords    Nemeau,  &c.  games;  and,  among  the  Romans, 
and  ladies  of  manors  to  appoint  game-keepers,    the  Apollinarian,  Circensian,   Capitoline,  Su:. 
to  kill  game  for  the  use  of  such  lord  or  lady,    games.    See    Apollxvarxait,    Olympic,   Pt- 
which  with  some  alteration  still  subsists,  and    thian. 

plainly  supposes  such  power  not  to  have  been  Games,  Moderv,  are  usually  distinguished 
3n  them  before.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  into  those  of  exercise  and  address,  and  those  of 
these  game  laws  do  indeed  qualify  nobody,  ex-  hazard.  To  the  first  belong  chess,  tennis,  bU- 
cept  in  the  instance  of  a  gamekeeper,  to  kill  liards,  &c. ;  and  to  the  latter  those  performed 
game :  but  only  to  save  the  trouble  and  formal  with  cards,  or  dice,  as  back-gammon,  ombre, 
process  of  an  action  by  the  person  injured,  who  picquet,  whist,  &c.  See  BACK-CtAMMOM,  Cards, 
perhaps  too  might  remit  the  oflfence,  these  sta-    Dice,  Gaming,  8cc. 
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GAMELIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  nuptial  laws  vrill  be  of  little  avail :  because  the  same 

feast,  o*"  rather  sacriAce,  held  in  the  ancient  false  sense  of  honor  that  prompts  a  man  to  sacri- 

Greek  families  on  the  day  before  a  marriage;  so  fice  himself,  will  deter  him  trom  appealing  to 

called,  from  a  custom  they  had  of  shaving  them-  the  magistrate.  Yet  it  is  proper  that  laws  should 

■elves  OB  this  occasion,  and  presenting  their  hair  be,  and  be  known  publicly,  that  gentlemen  may 

to  some  deity  to  whom  they  had  particular  obli-  consider   what   penalties  they  wilfully    incur, 

gations.  &nd  what  a  confidence  they  repose  in  sharpers; 

GAMELION,  in  the  ancient  chronology,  vras  who,  if  successful  in  play,  are  certain  to  be  paid 

the   eighth   month  of  the  Athenian  year,  con-  with  honor,  or,  if  unsuccessful,  have  it  in  their 

taining  twenty-nine  days,  and  answering  to  the  power  to  be  still  greater  gainers  by  informing, 
end  of  January  and  beginning  of  February.    It        Gaming,  Cuamce  in.    Hazard,  or  chance,  is 

was  thus  called,  as  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  a  matter  of  mathematical  consideration,  because 

Athenians,  the  most  proper  season  of  the  year  it  admits  of  more  and  less.    Gamesters  either 

for  marriage.  set  out  upon  an  equality  of  chance,  or  are  sup- 

Gaminc,  the  art  of  playing  or  practising  any  posed  to  do  so.    This  equality  may  be  altered 

game,  particularly  those  of  hazard ;  as  cards,  in  the  course  of  the  game,  by  the  greater  good 

dice,  tables,  &c.    Gaming  has  at  all  times  been  fortune  or  address  of  one  of  the  gamesters, 

considered  as  of  pernicious  consequence  to  the  whereby  he  comes  to  have  a  better  chance,  so 

commonwealth ;  and  is  therefore  severely  prohi-  that  his  share  in  the  stakes  is  proportionably 

bited  by  law.  It  is  esteemed  a  practice  intended  better  than  at  first.    This  more  ana  less  runs 

to  supply,  or  retrieve,  the  expenses  occasioned  through  all  the  ratios  between  equality  and  in- 

by  luxury ;  it  being  a  kind  of  tacit  confession,  finite  difference,  or  from  an  infinitely  little  di£- 

that  the  company  therein  engaged  do,  in  general,  ference  till  it  come  to  an  infinitely  great  one, 

exceed  the  bounds  of  their  respective  fortunes ;  whereby  the  game  is  determined.    'Die  whole 

and  therefore  they  cast  lots  to  determine  upon  game,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  it, 

whom  the  ruin  shall  at  present  fall,  that  the  rest  is  a  chance  of  the  proportion  the  two  shares  bear 

may  be  saved  a  little  longer.    But,  taken  in  any  to  each  other.    Tne  probability  of  an  event  is 

] ight,  it  is  an  ofifence  of  the  most  alarming  nature;  greater  or  less,   according  to  the  number  of 

tending,  by  necessary  consequence,  to  promote  chances  by  which  it  may  happen,  compared 

public  idleness,  theft,  and  debauchery,  among  with  all  uie  chances  by  which  it  may  either 

those  of  a  lower  class ;  and,  among  persons  of  a  happen  or  fail.    M.  de  Moivre,  in  a  treatise  de 

superior  rank,  it  has  frequently  been  attended  Mensur&  Sortis,  has  computed  the  variety  of 

with  the  sudden  ruin  and  desolation  of  ancient  chances  in  several  cases  that  occur  in  gaming, 

and  opulent  families,  and  abandoned  prostitution  the  laws  of  which  may  be  understood  by  what 

of  every  principle  of  honor  and  virtue,  and  too  follows.    Suppose  p  the  number  of  cases  in 

often  has  ended  in  suicide.    To  restrain  this  whichaneventmay  Dappen,and9  thenumberof 

pernicious  vice  among  the  inferior  sort  of  people,  cases  wherein  it  may  not  happen,  both  sides  have 

the  statute  33  Henry  VIII.  cap.  9,  was  made;  the  degree  of  probability,  which  is  to  each  other 

which  prohibits  to  all  but  gentlemen,  the  games  as  p  to  9.    If  two  gamesters,  A  and  B,  engage 

of  tennis,  tables,  cards,  dice,  bowls,  and  other  on  this  footing,  that,  if  the  cases  p  happen,  A 

unlawful  diveniions  there  specified,  unless  in  the  shall  win ;  but  if  g  happen,  B  shall  win,  and  the 

time  of  Christinas,  under  pecuniary  pains  and  ,,,  ..i.  i-Ant.      po-j 

imprisonment.    And  the  sine  law,  and  also  the  »*^«  ^  «'*  *«  ^**«««  of  A  will  be  ^^,  and 
statute  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  14,  inflict  pecuniary  pe-  r      » 

nalties  upon  the  master  of  any  public  house,  that  of  B— ^ —  ;  consequently,  if  they  sell  the 
wherein  servants  are  permitted  to  game,  as  well  P'^9 


life  that  demands  the  attention  of  the  magistrate ;  ^^es  at  eight  throws,  he  shall  wm ;  otlierwise  B 

a  passion  to  which  every  valuable  consideration  ^J^^"^  ^°;  ^^^  ^  *"«  ratio  of  their  chances  ? 

is  sacrificed,  and  which  we  seem  to  have  inherited  Since  there  is  but  one  case  wherein  an  ace  may 

from  our  ancestors,  the  ancient  Germans ;  whom  turn  up,  and  five  wherein  it  may  not,  let  onl, 

Tacitus  describes  to  have  been  bewitched  with  and  6=5.  And  again,  since  there  aie  eight  throws 

the  spirit  of  play  to  a  most  exorbitant  degree,  oftbe  die,  let  11^8;  and  you  will  havea+6ja — h* 

*  They  addict  themselves,*  says  he,  'to  dice  — nab* — i,to6»+fui6" — 1 :  that  is,  the  chance  of 

(which  is  wonderful)  when  sober,  and  as  a  se>  A  will  be  that  of  B  as  663,991  to  10,156,525,  or 

nous  employment ;  with  such  a  mad  desire  of  nearly  as  2  to  3.  A  and  B  are  engaged  at  single 

winning  or  losing,  that,  when  stripped  of  every  quoits;  and  after  playing  some  time,  A  wants  4  of 

thing  else,  they  will  stake  at  last  uieir  liberty,  being  up,  and  B  6 ;  but  B  is  so  much  the  better 

and  their  very  selves.    The  loser  goes  into  a  vo-  gamester,  that  his  chance  against  A  upon  a  single 

luDtary    slavery ;    and,    though  younger    and  throw  would  be  as  3  to  2  ;  what  is  the  ratio  of 

stronger  than  his  antagonist,  sufiers  himself  to  their  chances  ?  Since  A  wants  4,  and  B  6,  the  game 

be  bound  and  sold.    And  this  perseverance  in  will  be  ended  at  nine  throws;  therefore,  raise  a +6 

so  bad  a  cause  they  call  the  point  of  honor;  ea  to  the  ninth  power,  and  it  will  be  a*+9a'/i+36 

est  in  xe  prav&  pcrvicacia,  ipsi  fidem  vocant.'  a'66-f  84a«6»-|-126a*6*4-126fl*6*,  to  84  a»^H-36 

One  woula  almost  be  tempted  to  think  Tacitus  aab'''\'at*-\-b^  :  call  a  3,  and  b  2,  and  you  will 

was  describing  a  modern  Englishman.    When  nave  the  ratio  ofchancesinnumbers,viz.  1,750,077 

men  are  thus  intoxicated  with  so  frantic  a  spirit,  to  194,048.  A  and  B  play  at  single  quoits,  and  A 
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is  the  iMst  gamester,  so  that  he  can  gite  B  2  in  3 :  no  more :  since  the  probability  of  throwing  it  the 

what  is  the  ratio  of  their  chances  at  a  single  throw  ?  first  time  is  ),  and  of  missing  it  the  other  three 

Suppose  the  chances  as  x  to  1,  and  raise  x+1  to  times,  is  |x  |X|»  it  follows,  that  the  probability 

its  cube,  which  will  be  s*+3  s'+S  x-^l.    Now,  of  throwing  it  the  fint  time,  and  missing  it  the 

since  A  could  give  B  2  out  of  3,  A  might  under-  other  three  successive  times,  is  }  x  ix  )  X  f — -J^ ; 

take  to  win  the  throws  running ;  consequently  because  it  is  possible  to  hit  every  throw  as  well 

the  chances  in  this  case  will  be  as  a*  to  3x*Hh  as  the  first,  it  follows,  that  the  probability  of 

3  jr+l.  Hence  i*=r3  ji*+32-f-l ;  or  2s*=u'+3s*  throwing  it  once  in  four  throws,  and  missing  it 

—Sjr+l.  And  therefore  jiv^2=x+l;  and,  con.  the  other  three,  is*^iJB=^;    which  being 

'     -  subtracted  from  1,  there  will  remain  fj|[|  for  the 

sequently,  «=»  2—1.  The  chances,  therefore,  are  probability  of  throwing  it  once,  and  no  more,  in 

•^ — ' >/  four  times.  Therefore,  if  one  undertake  to  throw 

^2—1,  and  1,  respectively.  Again,  suppose  an  ace  once,  and  no  more,  in  four  times,  he  has 
1  have  two  wagers  depending,  in  the  first  of  ^00  to  796  the  worst  of  the  lay,  or  5  to  8,  very 
which  I  have  3  to  2  the  oest  of  the  lay,  and  in  the  ^^r*  Suppose  two  events  are  such,  that  «nie  of 
second,  7  to  4 ;  what  is  the  probability  I  win  them  has  twice  as  many  chances  to  come  op  as 
both  wagers  ?  1 .  The  probability  of  winning  the  the  other :  what  is  the  probability  that  the  event, 
first  is  I,  that  is  the  number  of  chances  I  have  to  which  has  the  greater  number  of  chances  to  come 
win  divided  by  the  number  of  all  the  chances  :  up,  does  not  happen  twice  before  the  other  hap- 
the  probability  of  winning  the  second  is  Ji :  ther&-  P^ns  once,  which  is  the  case  of  flingii^  7  with 
fore,  multiplying  these  two  fractions  together,  the  two  dice  before  4  once  ?  Since  the  number  of 
product  will  be  i|,  which  is  the  probability  of  chances  is  as  2  to  1,  the  probability  of  the  first 
winning  both  wagers.  Now,  this  fraction  being  happening  before  the  second  is  ],  iui  the  proba- 
subtracted  from  1,  the  remainder  isg,  which  is  bility  of  its  happening  twice  be.ore  it  is  but 
the  probability  I  do  not  win  both  wagers :  there-  fx}  or  j:  therefore  it  is  5  to  4,  sersn  does  not 
fore  the  odds  against  me  are  34  to  21.  2.  If  I  come  up  twice  before  four  once.  But,  if  it 
would  know  what  the  probability  is  of  winning  were  demanded,  what  must  be  the  proportion 
the  first,  and  losing  toe  second,  I  argue  thus :  of  the  fiicilities  of  the  comins  np  of  two 
the  probability  ofwinning  the  first  is],  the  proba-  events,  to  make  that  which  has  the  most 
bilityoflosingthesecond  is  ^:  therefore  multiply-  chances  come  up  twice,  before  the  other  comes 
i  ng{  by  A,  the  product  y  will  be  the  probability  of  once?  The  answer  is,  12  to  5  Tery  neariy: 
my  winning  the  first,  and  losing  the  second ;  which  whence  it  follows,  that  the  probability  of  throw- 
being  subtracted  from  1,  there  will  remain  (f, which  ^ng  the  first  before  the  second  is  {},  and  the  pro- 
is  the  probability  I  do  not  win  the  first,  and  at  the  bability  of  throwing  it  twice  is  ^x  )f,  or  ^ : 
same  time  lose  the  second.  3.  If  I  would  know  therefore  the  probability  of  not  doing  it  is  ^ : 
what  the  probability  is  of  winning  the  second,  therefore  the  odds  against  it  are  as  145  to  144, 
and  at  the  same  time  losing  the  first,  I  say  thus :  which  comes  very  qear  an  equality.  Suppose 
The  probability  of  winning  the  second  is  A;  the  there  is  aheap  of  thirteen  red  cards,  and  another 
probability  of  losing  the  first  is  { :  therefore,  mul-  beap  of  thirteen  black  cards,  what  is  the  probabi- 
tiplying  these  two  fractions  together,  the  product  lity  that,  taking  one  card  at  a  venture  out  of 
y  is  the  probability  I  win  the  second,  and  also  each  heap,  I  shall  take  out  the  two  aces.  The 
lose  the  nrst.  4.  If  I  would  know  what  the  pro-  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  of  the  first  heap 
bability  is  of  losing  both  wagers,  I  say,  the  is  A>  ^^e  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  of  the 
probability  of  losing  the  first  is  },  and  the  pro-  second  bean  is  ^ ;  therefore  the  probability  of 
bability  of  losing  Sxe  second  A:  therefore  the  taking  out  l>oth  aces  is  -hx-f^'^f,  whidi  being 
probabiliw  of  losing  them  both  is  ts  •  which,  being  subtracted  from  1,  there  will  remain  ^;  there- 
subtracted  from  1,  there  remains  fi :  therefore,  fore  the  odds  ^^^nst  me  ai-e  168  to  1.  In  cases 
the  odds  of  losing  both  wagers  is  47  to  8.  This  where  the  eventj  depend  on  one  another,  the 
reasoning  is  applicable  to  me  happening  or  fail-  manner  of  arguing  is  somewhat  altered.  Ibua, 
ing  of  any  events  that  may  hX\  under  considera-  suppose  that  out  of  one  single  heap  of  thirteen 
tion.  Thus  ifl  would  know  what  the  probability  cards  of  one  color,  I  should  undertake  to  take 
is  of  missing  an  ace  four  times  together  with  a  out  first  the  ace ;  and,  secondly,  the  two :  though 
die,  this  I  consider  as  the  failing  of  four  differ-  the  probability  of  taking  out  me  ace  be  ^  and 
ent  events.  Now  the  probability  of  missing  the  the  probability  of  taking  out  the  two  be  likewise 
first  is  I,  the  second  is  also  |,  the  third  |,  and  the  ^ :  yet,  the  ace  being  supposed  aS  taken  out  al- 
fourth  I;  therefore  the  probability  of  missing  ready,  there  will  remain  only  twelve  cards  in  the 
it  four  times  together  is  |X  JX  |X  )=^ ;  which  heap,  which  will  make  the  probability  of  taking 
being  subtracted  from  1,  there  will  remain  ^  for  out  the  two  to  be  <j^ ;  therefore  the  probability  of 
the  probability  of  throwing  it  once  or  oftener  in  taking  out  the  ace,  and  then  the  two,  will  be 
four  times;  therefore  the  odds  of  throwing  an  ^X^.  In  this  last  question  the  two  events  have 
ace  in  four  times,  is  671  to  625.  But  if  the  a  dependence  on  each  other ;  which  consists  in 
flinging  of  an  ace  was  undertaken  in  three  times,  this,  that  one  of  the  events  being  supposed  as 
the  probability  of  missing  it  three  times  would  be  having  happened,  the  probability  of  me  otber^s 
iX)+}i=|9;  which  being  subtracted  from  1,  happening  is  thereby  altered.  But  the  case  is 
there  will  remain  ffg  for  the  probability  of  throw-  not  so  in  the  two  heaps  of  cards.  If  the  evento 
ing  it  once  or  oftener  in  three  times  :  therefore  in  question  be  n  in  number,  and  be  such  as  have 
theodds  against  throwing  itin  three  times  are  125  the  same  number  a  of  chances  by  which  they 
to  91.  Again,  suppose  we  would  knou  the  proba-  may  happen,  and  likewise  the  same  number  6  of 
biJity  of  throwing  an  ace  once  in  four  times,  and  chances  by  which  they  may  fittl,  raise  a-f-5  to  the 
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power  11.  And  ifA  and  B  play  together,  on  condition  swifter  than  the  ponishxnent  of  the  law,  which 

that  if  either  one  or  more  of  the  events  in  question  only  hunts  them  from  one  device  to  another, 
happen,  A  shall  win,  and  B  lose,  the  probsLbility  of    The  statute  1 3  Geo.  II.  c.  1 9,  to  prevent  the  mul- 

A's  winning  will  be  [^Zjllh..^  tiplicity  of  horse-races,  another  ftmd  of  gaming, 

—T-nmi  and  that  of  8*8  directs  that  no  plates  or  matches  under  £50  value 

.     *+^  shall  be  run,*  under  penalty  of  £200  to  be  paid 

^  by  the  owner  of  each  horse  running,  and  JtlOO 

winning  will  be  a+^  ;  for  when  a+6  is  actual-  ^y  such  as  advertise  the  plate.    By  statute  18 

ly  raised  to  the  power  n,  the  only  term  in  which  ^o.  II.  c.  34,  the  statute  of  9  Ann.  is  further  en- 

a  does  not  occur  is  the  lost  6" :  therefore  all  the  forced,  and  some  deficiencies  supplied :  the  for- 

terms  but  the  last  are  favorable  to  A.    Thus  if  fcitures  of  that  act  may  now  be  recovered  in  a 

11=3,  raising  a-f  ft  to  the  cube  a'-)-3a*^+3<i^,  court  of  equity ;  and,  moreover,  if  any  man  be 

-4-^ all  the  terms  but  l^  will  be  fiivorable  to  A ;  and  convicted,  upon  information  or  indictment,  of 

therefore  the  probability  of  A's  winning  will  be  winning  or  losing  any  sitting  of  £lO  or  £20 

fl»+3fl»6+3aA»,         ll^^-^b^  within  twenty-four  hours,  he  shall  forfeit  five 

-Jp           or-^^^^Tfii;andtheproba-  t^^^^s  the  sum.    TOius  carefol  has  the 

a-i-by        f  "r         a-h^l^              *^  been  to  prevent  this  destructive  vice ;  wnich  may 

bility  of  B's  winning  wUl  be  ==5r   Bat  if  A  f?'^*at  our  laws  against  gaming  are  not  so  de- 

^             a-f-D\  ncient,  as  ourselves  and  our  magistrates  m  put- 

and  B  play  on  condition,  that  if  either  two  ting  those  laws  in  execution. 

or  more  of  the  events  in  question  happen,  A  shall  GAM'MER,  n,i»   Uncertain  as  to  its  etymo« 

win ;  but  in  case  one  only  happen,  or  none,  B  logy ;  probably  from  Fr.  grasnd  mire,  a  term  ap- 

shall  win ;  the  probability  of  A*s  winning  will  be  P^^^  to  old  women,  corresponding  to  gaffer, 

a-^-bU no^P— * h?  ^^^  ^^'  Johnson;  it  is  simply  its  feminine. 

;  for  the  only  two  terms  in  GAMTVION,  n,i.    Yr.jmibon;  Ital.  gambone^ 

, .  ^  »+*P                            ^           ,          .  the  buttock  of  a  hog  salted  and  dried.    A  term 

a!!1?"          °^*  ^^^  *^        ^^^          ^'  ***^  '^  ^®  8^®  *^^^  back-gammon. 

'^rCL.^   T^*«a  ^^^y^^^     !)«•*.«  iaPo,   it  OnrtMisies  at  BMter  have  referenca  to  the  bitter 

Gaming,Laws  AGAINST.    By  Stat.  16  Car.  II  j,^    ^^^^  ^  ^  ,^^  ^^  ,^^  ^         ^ 

c.  7,  if  anv  peraon,  by  playing  or  bettong,  shall  fad^^n  for  a  man  to  have  a  gmmm  of  \Jon.  to 

lose  more  than  £100  at  one  time,  he  shall  not  be  ihew  himaelf  to  be  no  Jew.                          Sdim, 

compellable  to  pay  the  same ;  and  the  winner  Aek  for  what  price  thy  venal  tongue  was  iold  : 

shall  forfeit  treble  the  value,  one  moiety  to  the  A  nutj  ymmmm  of  aome  aoven  year*  old.      Drydem^ 

king,  the  other  to  the  informer.    The  statute  9  The  quick  dice, 

Ann.  c.  14,  enacts,  that  all  bonds  and  other  se-  In  thunder  leaping  from  the  box,  awake 

curities,  given  for  money  won  at  play,  or  money  '^^  eounding  ffammrt           Thomnm'§  Amhmm, 

lent  at  the  time  to  play  withal,  shall  be  utterly  GAMMONING,  among  seamen,  denotes  se 

void :  that  all  mortgages  and  incumbrances  of  veral  turns  of  a  rope  taken  round  the  bowspiit, 

lands,  made  upon  the  same  consideration,  shall  and  reeved  through  holes  in  knees  of  the  head, 

be  and  enure  to  the  heir  of  the  mortgager :  that,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  bowsprit. 

if  any  person  at  one  time  loses  £lO  at  play,  he  GAMUT,  n.  i.    Ital.  gcma.     The  scale  of 

may  sue  the  winner,  and  recover  it  back  by  ac-  magical  notes. 

tion  of  debt  at  law ;  and,  in  case  the  loser  does  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  inatnuneat, 

not,  any  other  person  may  sue  the  winner  for  To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 

treble  the  sum  so  lost;  and  the  plaintiff  in  either  i  muat  begin  with  rudimenu  of  ait, 

case  may  examine  the  defendant  himself  upon  To  teach  you  gamiu  in  a  briefer  iort.    Bkdktptan, 

oath :  and  that  in  any  of  these  suits  no  privilege  When  by  the  ^mmt  lome  muticiana  make 

of  parliament  shall  be  allowed.    The  statute  fiir-  A  perfect  song,  otbera  will  underuke, 

ther  enacts,  that  if  any  person  cheats  at  play,  and  By  the  same  gamut  changed  to  equal  it : 

at  one  time  wins  more  than  £lO  or  any  valuable  things  simply  good  can  never  be  unfit.      Ihmm. 

thing,  he  may  be  indicted  thereupon,  and  shall  ^^""^  ^^  »  "**  of  heroes  filled  the  stage, 

forfeitfive  times  the  value, shall  brdeemed  infa-  ^^  ™*  by  note,and  through  the£a.^  rage; 

mous,  andsuffer  such  corooreal  punishment  as  in  jTo^iTt^C.^?!:"  ^  «7«     A^. 

case  of  wilful  perjury.    By  several  statutes  of  the  -o        r 

reign  of  king  George  II.  all  private  lotteries  by  Gamut,  Gammut,  or  Gam-uil    See  Music, 

tickets,  cards,  or  dice  (particularly  the  games  of  'GAN,  for  began,  from  'gin  for  begin, 

faro,  basset,  ace  of  hearts,  hazard,  passage,  roily-  ^"^f  »ol>l«  knight  V«»  f««l 

polly,  and  all  other  games  with  dice,  except  back-  ^"  ^^  **«*  *"  '*"t.                      8pmm, 

gammon),  are  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  £200  GANA,  or  Ghana,  a  city  and  state  of  Central 

for  him  that  snail  erect  such  lotteries,  and  £50  Africa,  on  the  Niger.    Our  knowledge  of  it  is 

a-time  for  the  players.    Public  lotteries,  unless  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  Arabian  writers 

by  authority  of  parliament,  and  all  manner  of  in-  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  at  which 

genious  devices,  under  the  denomination  of  sales  period  it  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive  empire, 

or  otherwise,  which  in  the  end  are  equivalent  to  it  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  one  of  a 

lotteries,  were  before  prohibited  by  a  great  variety  Saracen  dynasty,  expelled  from  Egypt ;  and  being 

of  statutes  under  heavy  pecuniary  penalties.  But  a  convenient  emporium  of  trade  with  Northern 

particular  descriptions  will  be  ever  lame  and  Africa,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold  mines  oi 

deficient,  unless  all  games  of  mere  chance  are  at  Wangara,  it  soon  rose  to  a  high  pitch  of  pros- 

once  prohibited ;  tlie  invention  of  sharpers  being  perity.     The  vicinity  is  said  to  have  be^n  very 
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fertile,  and  the  pomp  of  the  soTereign  to  have  the  Ganges,  also  rue  on  the  aoatheni  nde  of  that 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  the  surrounding    chain  of  moantains. 

kingdoms.  Gana  is  thought  to  have  been  the  This  river  winds  through  the  rugged  coantzj 
country  described  to  Horneman  under  the  name  of  Sirinagur,  until  at  Hurdwar  it  finally  escapes 
of  Cano ;  and  to  be  now  an  appendage  of  Cas-  through  an  opening  from  the  moantaiiMms  tzact 
*  sina,  and  tributary  with  it,  to  Bomou.  The  and  enters  the  plains  of  Bengal,  after  a  course  of 
maps  place  it  100  miles  south-east  of  Cassina.       800  miles.    The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  liver 

GANCH,  V,  a,  lul.  ganciare,  from  gancio,  a  in  its  course  through  Bengal  greatly  rary,  the 
hook ;  Fr.  ganche.  To  drop  from  a  high  place  former  from  three  miles  to  half  a  mile,  auid  in 
upon  hooks  by  way  of  punishment;  a  practice  some  places  it  b  fordable;  butfor500  miles  from 
in  Turkey,  to  which  Smith  alludes  in  his  Po-  the  sea,  the  depth  in  the  channel  is  thii^  feet 
cockius.  when  the  river  is  lowest;  the  current  in  the  dry 

Cohort  catenii  qua  pia  Btridalit  season  runs  three  miles  an  hoar  and  five  miles  is 

Gemunt  oniuti,  vel  rade  trm&t  ttnam  the  wet. 

Imciantar  actA.  pendalive  At  300  miles  from  the  sea  the  Ganges  separates 

Sangnineifl  trepidant  in  ancit.      Muub  AngL      into  two  great  branches,  which  in  their  course  to 

GA'NDER,n.f.    Sax.  san-bjia.    The  male  of   the  sea  diverge  from  each  other  and  form  a  delta, 

the  goose.  whose  base  on  the  coast  is  200  miles :  and  in 

At  deep  d  rinketh  the  goote  at  the  gomder.  which  there  are  nearly  twenty  openings  ;  the  whole 

Camdtn.      of  the  delta  towards  the  sea  being  composed  of 

One  gander  will  terve  ^ve  geete,  Mortimgr,      low  alluvion  islands  covered  with  wood  named 

GANG,  v.n.k.n,  i.  Sax.  xanjan ;  Dutch  Sundry,  whence  the  tract  is  called  the  Sondei^ 
gangen ;  Scot,  gang^  from  Goth,  ga,  to  go.    To     "^JJI?*"  ,        ,      ^  \     ^ 

go,  an  old  word  used  ludicrously.  A  tribe  or  The  western  branch  of  the  Ganges  is  agam 
herd.  The  substantive  is  used  in  a  contemp-  subdivided  into  lesser  branches,  the  two  western- 
tuous  sense.  ™^^  ^  which,  named  the  Cossimbuzar  and  Jel- 

Bat  let  them  gattg  alone,  linghee,  unite  again  and  take  the  name  of  Hoogly 

At  they  have  brewed,  to  let  them  bear  blame.  or  Hughly  to  the  sea.     See  Hooglt. 

Spemaer.  The  latest  account  of  the  upper  part  of  the 

O,  yoa  panderly  raacalt !  there's  a  knot,  a  gang,  Ganges  is  that  given  by  captain  Hodgson,  of  the 
m  pack,  a  contpiracy  against  me.  Shaktpeare.      tenth  native  inrantry,  who  undertook  to  surrey 

At  a  gamg  of  thievet  were  robbing  a  hoate,  a  mat-     jt  in  i807.     On  the  31st  of  May,  he  descended 

tur  fell  a  barking.  L'Eunuige.      ^  ^^  ^^  ^f  ^^  ^iver,  and  saw  the  Ganges  issue 

Admitted  in  among  the  gang,  from  a  very  low  arch  at  the  foot  of  a  vast  bed  of 

He  acu  and  ulkt  at  they  befriend  him.  Prior.       snow.     It  was  bounded  on  each  side  by  rocks; 

Your  flaunting  beaut  gang  with  their  breattt  open.       ^^^  j^  ^^j^  f^^^  ^y^^  ^^  debouche,   the  mass 

Arbuthnot.      ^^  nearly  perpendicular,  and  from  the  river  to 

GANGES  (Ganga,  the  River),  called    also    the  surface  of  the  snow  was  300  feet ;  '  probably 
Padda  and  Burra  Ganga,  the  Great  River,    the  accumulation,' says  he, '  of  ages.    It  is  in  lay- 
An  important   river  of  Hindostan,  one  of  the    ers  of  some  feet  thick, each  seemingly  the  remains 
largest  in  Asia,  formed  by  two  streams  which  take    of  a  £3dl  of  a  separate  year.    From  the  brow  of 
their  rise   in  the  mountains  of  Thibet.    Some    this  curious  wall  of  snow,  and    immediately 
doubts  having  arisen  respecting  the  direction  of    above  the  outlet  of  the  stream,  large  and   hoary 
these  streams,  the  Bengal  government,  in  1808,    icicles  depend  :  they  are  formed  by  the  fneezin^ 
sent  lieutenant  Webb  to  survey  the  upper  part  of    of  the  melted  snow-water  of  the  top  of  the'  bed ; 
the  river;  and,  from  all  the  information  he  could    for  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the  sun  is  powerful, 
obtain,  he  fixed  the  source  on  the  south  side  of    and  the  water  produced  by  its  action  nils  over 
the  great  Himalaya  chain.    All  accounts,  indeed,    this  place  in  cascade,  but  is  frozen  at  night.  Tbe 
agreed  in  representing  the  origin  of  the  Ganges    Gango  tri  Brahmin  who  came  with  us,  and  who 
as  more  remote  than   Gangoutrx  (which  see),    is  only  an  illiterate  mountaineer,  observed,  that 
and  stated  that,  while  the  course  was  in  many    he  thought  these  icicles  must  be  Mah^d^va's 
places  visible,  in  others  it  was  covered  with  snow    Hairs,  whence,  as  he  understood,   it   is  vmt- 
and  ice.    The  course  of  the  Ganges  and  Alaca-    ten  in  the  Shastra,  the  Ganges  flows.     I  mention 
nanda  Rivers  was  followed,  until  the  former  be-    this,  thinking  it  a  good  idef :  but  the  man  had 
came  a  shallow  and  almost  stagnant  pool,  and    never  heard  of  -such  a  place  actually  existin?, 
tbe  latter  a  small  stream;    and  both  having,  in    nor  had  he  or  any  other  person,  to  his  knowledge, 
addition  to  springs  and  rivulets,  a  considerable    even  been  here.     In  modem  times  they  may  not, 
visible  supply  from  the  thawing  of  the  snow.     It     but  Hindoos  of  research  may  formerly  have  beco 
is  therefore  concluded,  from  analogy,  that  the    here ;  and  if  so,  I  cannot  think  of  any  place  to 
sources  of  these  rivers  can  be  little,  if  at  all,  re-    which  they  might  more  aptly  give  the  name  of  a 
moved  from  the  station  at  which  these  remarks    Cow's  Mouth,  than  to  this  extraordinary  de^ 
were  collected.      No  doubt  can  remain,  says    bouch^.    Tlie  height  of  the  arch  of  snoiK  is  only 
Mr.  Hamilton,  that   the  different  branches  of   sufficient  to  let  a  stream  flow  under  it.    Blocks 
the  river  above  Hurdwar  take  their  rise  on  the    of  snow  were  &11ing  about  us,  so  there  was  little 
southern  side  of  the  Himalaya  chain  of  snowy    time  to  do  more  here  than  to  measure  the  size  of 
mountains;  and  it  is  presumable, that  all  the  tri-    the  stream.      Measured  by  a  chain,  the  mean 
butary  streams  of  the   Ganges,  including  the    breadth  was  twenty-seven   feet,;    the  greatest 
Saijew  or  Goggrah.  and  tbe  Jumna,  whose  most    depth  at  that  place  being  knee  deep,  or  eight*'ea 
conspicuous  fountain  is  at  little  distance  from    inches,  but  more  generally  a  foot  deep,  and  ra 
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her  less  Just  at  the  edges,  say  nine  or  ten  inches :  is,  that  we  could  not  go  to  the  ridge,  to  see  what 
however,  call  the  mean  depth  fifteen  inches.  Be-  was  heyond  it.  I  suspect  there  must,  be  a  de- 
lieving  this  to  be  (as  I  have  every  reason  to  scent,  but  over  long  and  impassable  wastes  of 
suppose  it  is)  the  fint  appearance  of  the  famous  snow,  and  not  in  such  a  direction  as  would  lead 
and  true  Ganges  in  daylight,  we  saluted  her  with  direct  to  any  plains,  as  the  course  to  bring  one  to 
a  bugle-march,  and  proceeded  (having  to  turn  a  such  plains  would  be  to  the  north-east  or  north; 
little  back  to  gain  an  oblique  path)  to  the  top  of  whereas  the  line  of  the  river's  course,  or  rather  of 
the  snow-bed,  having  ascended  it  to  the  left.'  the  ridge  in  front,  was  to  the  south-east,  parallel 
Captain  Hodges  afterwards  gives  the  follow-  to  the  run  of  the  Himalaya,  which  is  generally 
ing  account  of  this  bed  or  valley  of  snow,  which  from  south-east  to  north-west.  Immediately  in 
gives  rises  to  the  Ganges.  '  It  appears  that  we  front  of  the  ridge  no  peaks  were  seen,  but  on  its 
passed  up  it,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  and  a  south-east  flank,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
naif. — ^From  our  last  station  we  could  see  on-  eighteen  miles,  a  large  snowy  peak  appeared :  so 
wards,  as  we  estimated,  about  five  miles,  to  that  I  think  there  can  be  no  plain  within  a  con- 
where  there  seemed  to  be  a  crest  or  ridge  of  con-  siderable  distance  of  the  south-east  side  of  the 
siderable  elevation,  though  low  when  compared  ridge :  if  there  be  streams  from  its  other  side, 
with  the  great  peak  which  flanked  it.  The  ge-  they  must  flow  to  the  south-east.  After  all,  I  do 
neral  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  snow  valley  was  not  know  how  we  should  have  existed,  if  we  had 
7^,  which  was  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  crest,  been  able  to  go  to  the  ridge,  for  we  could  not 
while  that  of  the  peak  St.  George,  one  of  those  have  arrived  ^ere  before  night,  and  to  pass  the 
which  flanked  it  to  the  left,  was  17°  49'.  In  the  night  on  these  extensive  snows,  without  nrewood 
space  we  had  passed  over  the  snow  bed,  the  or  shelter,  would  have  cost  some  of  us  our  lives; 
Ganges  was  not  to  be  seen ;  it  was  concealed,  but  of  that  we  did  not  then  consider  much.  We 
prot»bly,  many  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  had  only  a  few  trusty  men  with  us,  and  a  short 
We  had  a  fair  view  onward,  and  there  was  no  allowance  of  grain  for  them,  for  thb  and  the  fol- 
sign  of  the  river ;  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  lowing  day,  and  had  sent  orders  to  the  people 
its  first  appearance  in  day  is  at  the  d^bouch^  I  left  at  Gangotri,  to  make  their  way  back  towards 
have  descnbed.  Perhaps,  indeed,  some  of  those  Reital,  leaving  us  what  grain  could  -be  spared, 
various  chasms  and  rents  in  the  snow-bed,  which  and  to  forward  on  what  they  might  meet,  as  I 
intersect  it  in  all  sorts  of  irregular  directions,  expected  some  from  Reital,  whence  we  were 
may  occasionally  let  in  the  light  on  some  part  supplied  during  our  absence  from  it,  of  altoge- 
of  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  but  the  general  line  ther  twenty-eight  days.  I  cannot  suppose,  that 
and  direction  of  it  could  only  be  guessed  at,  as  it  by  this  way  there  can  be  any  practicable  or  use- 
is  altogether  here  far  below  the  broken  snowy  ful  pass  to  the  Tartarian  districts,  or  doubtless 
surface.  The  breadth  of  the  snow  valley  or  bed  is  the  people  would  have  found  it  out,  and  used  it, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  its  length  may  be  six  as  they  do  that  up  the  course  of  the  Jahnavi.' 
and  a  half  or  seven  miles  from  the  d^bouch^  of  The  Ganges  from  the  Gangoutri  descends  for  a 
the  river  to  the  summit  of  the  slope,  which  ter-  considerable  way  among  the  mountains.  This  is 
minated  our  view ;  as  to  the  depth  of  the  snow,  the  B'hagirathi,  or  most  sacred  branch  of  it,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  but  the  Dauli,  being  longer,  should  be  considered, 
it  roust  be  very  great.  It  may  easily  be  ima-  it  is  said  by  some  writers,  the  principal  source., 
gined,  that  a  large  supply  of  water  is  furnished  From  Hurdwar  to  Allahabad,  where  it  receives 
at  this  season,  by  the  melting  of  this  vast  mass  the  Jumna,  its  width  is  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
in  the  valley,  as  well  as  by  the  melting  of  that  of  a  quarter.  After  this  junction  its  course  is  more 
the  great  pc^s  which  bound  it.  From  their  winding,  and  its  bed  wider,  until  it  is  successively 
bases  torrents  rush,  which,  cutting  their  way  un-  swelled  by  the  Goggra,  the  Soane,  the  Gunduck 
der  snow,  tend  to  tlie  centre  of  the  valley,  and  and  several  minor  streams.  The  channel  is  now 
form  the  young  Ganges,  which  is  further  aug-  at  the  widest,  which  is  sometimes  three  miles, 
mented  by  the  waters  which  filter  through  the  but  it  is  often  divided  by  islands.  Before  the  in- 
rents  of  the  snow-bed  itself.  In  this  manner,  all  flux  of  the  Jumna  some  places  are  fordable ;  but 
the  Himalaya  rivers,  whose  heads  I  have  visited,  for  500  miles  above  the  sea,  the  depth,  when 
and  passed  over,  are  formed ;  they  all  issue  in  a  least,  is  as  we  have  said  about  thirty  feet.  Previ- 
fiill  stream  from  under  thick  beds  of  snow,  and  ously  to  its  junction  with  the  ocean  its  breadth 
differ  from  the  Ganges,  inasmuch  as  their  streams  suddenly  expands,  and  the  current  becomes  so 
are  less,  and  so  are  their  parent  snows.  On  our  weak  that  it  has  not  power  to  disperse  the  banks 
return  down  the  snow  valley,  we  passed  nearer  of  mud  and  sand  accumulated  by  the  strong 
to  its  north  side  titan  in  going  up,  and  saw  south  wind,  which  render  the  principal  streams 
a  v6ry  considerable  torrent  cutting  under  it  from  too  shallow  to  admit  large  vessels.  The  descent 
the  peak;  this  was  making  its  way  to  the  centre,  of  the  bed  is  nearly  nine  inches  per  mile,  but  the 
At  times,  we  saw  it  through  rents  in  the  snow,  windings  of  the  river  often  reduce  it  to  four, 
and  at  others,  only  heard  its  noise.  As  there  About  200  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea, 
must  be  several  more  such  feeders,  they  will  be  or  300  by  the  course  of  the  stream,  the  Delta 
fully  sufficient  to  form  such  a  stream  as  we  ob-  commences.  That  part  of  the  Delta  bordering 
served  the  Ganges  to  be  at  the  ddbouch^,  in  the  on  the  sea  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and 
space  of  six  or  seven  miles.  I  am  fully  satisfied  rivers,  spreading  over  a  space  of  coast  for  nearly 
that,  if  we  could  have  gone  further,  we  should  200  miles,  called  the  Sunderbunds,  which  are 
not  have  again  seen  the  river,  and  that  its  ap-  principally  covered  with  marshes  and  jungles, 
pearance  at  Mahad^va*s  Hair  was  the  real  and  The  Ganges  is  subject  to  periodical  and  import- 
first  d^bouch^  of  the  Bliagirath^.     All  I  regret  ant  inundations,  both  from  the  meMng  of  tiii 
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mowsontfaeioutnemdecliyities  of  the  Himalaya  great  monntain  Himavata;  her  sister  Ooma  na 
chain,  aiKl  horn  the  heavy  rains  of  the  Monsoons,  the  spouse  of  Mehadeva,  the  destroying  power. 
The  whole  height  of  this  increase  is  reckoned  at  She  is  called  Ganga  on  account  of  her  flowing 
thirty-two  feet.  The  rain  begins  to  descend  on  through  gang,  the  earth;  she  is  called  Jaknavi 
the  mountains  in  April,  and  by  the  latter  end  of  from  a  choleric  Hindoo  saint,  whose  devotions 
June  the  river  has  risen  about  six  feet.  The  she  interrupted  on  her  passage  to  the  sea,  and, 
rainy  season  in  the  low  country  then  sets  in,  and  in  a  fit  of  displeasure,  he  drauk  her  entirely  up ; 
the  rise  becomes  more  rapid,  increasing  from  two  but  was  afterwards  induced,  by  the  humble  su[>- 
or  three  inches  a  day,  to  five  or  six.  By  the  lat-  plications  of  the  Devas  (demi-gods),  to  discharge 
ter  end  of  July,  all  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  her  by  his  ears.  She  is  called  Bhaghirathi  from 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Burram-  the  royal  devotee  Bhagaratha,  who,  by  the  inten- 
pooter,  are  overflowed.  One  complete  seaenve-  sity  and  austeritv  of  his  devotions,  brought  her 
lopes  every  thing  for  100  miles  in  width,  the  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  from  whence  Ae  pro- 
villages  and  trees  appearing  here  and  there  above  ceeded  to  the  infernal  regions,  to  reanimate  the 
the  water.  ashes  of  some  of  his  ancestors.    She  is  called 

The  velocity  of  this  stream,  when  the  water  is    IVymthaga^  on  accoont  of  her  proceeding  for- 
at  the  lowest,  is  about  three  miles  an  hour,  but    ward  in  ttunee  different  directions,  watering  the 
this  is  increased  at  other  seasons ;  and  the  quan-    three  worlds — heaven,  earth,  and  the  infernal 
tity  of  water  discharged  in  a  second,  when  least,    regions.    According  to  the  Brahminical  mytbo- 
has  been  computed  at  80,000  cubic  feet    When    logy,  the  sea,  although  dug  before  the  descent  of 
the  river  is  full,  the  quantity  is  double,  and  the    the    Ganges  from  heaven,  is,  oy  the  Hindoos, 
velocity  being  increased  in  the  proportion  of    supposed  to  have  been  empty  of  water.' 
three  to  five,  the  discharge  is  about  405,000  cubic        GATiGHON,  n. «.    Fr.    A  kind  of  flower, 
feet  per  second.    The  medium  discharge  of  the        GA'NGLION,  n.  t .    Or.  yoyyXioy.    A  tumof 
whole  year  has  been  slated  at  180,000  cubic    in  the  tendinous  and  nervous  parts, 
feet.     When   the  floods  begin   to  subside,  the        Bonasetten  osaally  represent  every  bone  dislocated, 
waters  are  so  charged  with  earth,  that  the  quan-    though  possibly  it  be  bat »  gangUoH,  or  other  crude 
tity  d^KHHted  is  inconceivable.    One  instance  is    tanoar  or  protematarml  protaberance  of  eome  part  cf 
recorded,  in  which  a  branch  was  filled  up  in  a    a  joint.  Wimmum 

week  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  adjacent  coun-  Gahguov,  in  surgery,  is  a  hard  tubercle,  ge- 
try,  though  it  must  have  required  a  quantity  of  nerally  moveable,  in  the  external  or  ioternal 
materials"  equal  to  900,000,000  soliol  feet.  It  part  of  the  carpus,  upon  the  tendons  or  liga- 
also  frequently  encroaches  upon  one  of  its  banks,  ments  in  that  part ;  usually  without  any  pain  to 
and  deposits  the  soil  either  in  islands  or  on  the     the  patient. 

opposite  bank :  it  is  stated  that  between  Colgong  GANGOUTRI,  a  noted  place  of  Hindoo  pil- 
and  Sooty  alone,  more  than  25,000  acres,  or  grimage,  situated  among  the  Himalaya  Mouth 
forty  square  miles,  have  been  in  this  manner  re-  tains,  in  the  northern  province  of  Serinagar. 
moved.  Between  the  mountains  and  llie  sea.  Here  the  Ganges,  running  from  the  north  by  east, 
the  Ganges  is  swelled  by  eleven  large  rivers  is  only  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  broad,  the  current 
equal  to  the  Thames,  and  some  of  them  as  large  is  moderate,  and  it  is  not  in  general  more  thin 
as  the  Rhine.  The  whole  of  its  course  is  three  feet  deep.  Two  miles  higher  up  is  the 
estimated  at  1560  miles.  place  commonly  called  *the  Cow's  Mouth,  or  a 

'  Although,'  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  <  the  water  of  large  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  which  the 
the  whole  river  from  Gangoutri  to  Sagor  is  holy,  water  passes  on  each  side,  leaving  only  a  small 
yet  there  are  places  more  eminently  sacred  than  piece  above  the  surface,  which  the  Hindoo  &Dcies 
the  rest,  and  to  these  pilgrims  from  a  distance  to  bear  the  resemblance  6f  the  sacred  animal. 
resort  to  perform  their  ablutions,  and  to  take  up  On  the  bank  nearly  opposite  is  a  temple,  in  which 
the  water  that  is  Ui^d  in  their  ceremonies.  The  are  two  images  representing  the  Ganges  and  the 
chief  of  these  are  lite  five  Prayags,  or  holy  junc-  Bhaghirathi  rivers.  The  Brahmins  here  divide 
tions  of  rivers,  of  which  Allahabad  is  the  princi-  the  bed  of  the  river  into  three  portions,  for  the 
pal,  and  by  way  of  distinction  named  simply  use  of  the  pilgrims.  One  of  these  portions  is 
Prayag.  The  others  are  situated  in  the  province  dedicated  to  Brahma,  anotner  to  Vishnu,  and 
of  Serinagur,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alacananda,  the  third  to  Seva.  The  performance  of  the  pii- 
with  different  small  rivers,  and  are  named  Deva-    grimage  hither  is  supposed  both  to  redeem  tbe 

Sagraya,  Rudraprayaga,  Camaprayaga,  and  Nan-  soul  from  troubles  in  this  world,  and  to  insure  a 
aprayaga.  The  other  sacred  places  are  Hurdwar,  happy  transit  through  all  the  stages  of  traosmi- 
where  the  river  first  escapes  trom  the  mountains ;  gration  which  it  may  undergo.  The  water 
Uttara  Janagiri,  a  short  distance  below  Monghir  taken  hence  is  drawn  under  the  inspection  of  a 
and  Sagor  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calcutta  Brahmin,  to  whom  a  trifling  sum  is  paid  for  the 
River,  named  by  Europeans  the  Hoogly.  Be-  privilege,  and  it  is  afterwards  offered  up  by,  or 
sides  its  sanctity,  the  Ganges  is  much  esteemed  on  the  part  of  the  pilgrim,  at  the  temple  of 
for  its  medicinal  properties,  and  is  on  this  account  Baidyanath,  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  wor- 
drunk  by  many  Mahommedans.  In  1792  Abd  ship  in  Bengal.  The  water  of  this  river  is  saiti 
ul  Hakeem,  the  reigning  nabob  of  Shanoor,  near  to  oe  here  so  pure,  as  neither  to  evaporate,  nor 
the  west  coast  of  India,  although  at  the  distance  to  become  corrupted  by  being  kept  Theraouft- 
of  more  than  1000  miles  from  this  river,  never  tains  in  tbe  vicmity  have  a  barren  appearaoc^ 
drank  any  other  water.  the  only  tree  produced  being  the  Bhurjapatia. 

*  In  the  Hindoo  Mythology  Ganga  (the  Gan-       GANGPOOR,  a  small  indeoendentUwn  «o<l 
ges)  is  described  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  the    district  of  the  province  o^Gunawana,  situated  ii 
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abcrat  th<%  22**  of  nonh  latitade,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  British  district  of  Chuta  Nag- 
poor,  in  Bahar.  It  was  annexed  to  the  Soubah 
of  Allahabad,  during  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe, 
but  never  in  reality  incorporated  with  his  em- 
pire. It  is  barren  and  mountainous.  The  chief 
river  b  the  Soank,  and  the  principal  towns  Gang- 
poor  and  Padah. 
GAN'GR£N£,fi.s.y  v.o.&v.fi.'^  Fr.  gof^ 
Gav'gbenous,  adj,  >  grene ;  Lat 

Gam'grenate,  v.  a.  j  gangrena  ; 

Gr.  yayypoiva  d  yfMuivM)  comedo.  Medical 
terms  descriptive  of  the  state  and  tendency  to 
mortification,  or  death,  in  different  parts  of  the 
body;  and  of  appearances  indicative  of  such 
state. 

In  cold  eonntrieSf  when  men's  notes  and  ears  are 
mortified,  and,  as  it  were,  gangrened  with  cold,  if 
they  come  to  a  fire  they  rot  off  presently ;  for  that  the 
few  spirits  that  remain  in  those  parts,  are  suddenly 
drawn  forth,  and  so  putrefaction  is  made  complete. 

Boeofi. 
This  eiqperiment  may  be  transferred  nnto  the  cure 
of  gangrenet,  either  coming  of  themselves,  or  intro- 
doced  by  too  much  applying  of  opiates. 

Id,  NatmaL  HUiory. 
Wounds  immedicab^ 
Rankle  and  fester,  and  gamgrem 
To  black  mortification.  MUtom't  Agonutet, 

Parts  eanterised,  jpoNjfriiMUed,  siderated,  and  mor~ 
tified,  become  black,  the  radical  moisture  or  vital  sul' 
phur  suffering  an  extinction. 

Browne's  Vulgar  Emmn, 

She  saves  the  lover,  as  we  gangrenes  stay, 
By  cutting  hope,  like  a  lopt  limb,  away.         WalUr, 

Gangrened  members  must  be  lopped  away, 
B«fo(«  the  nobler  partt  are  tainted  to  decay. 

Ihgden, 
If  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  festered  with  these 
passions,  the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  be  ever  cured  : 
these  inflammations  will  rage  to  all  eternity. 

Adduon's  SpeekUar. 

The  blood,  turned  acrimonious,  corrodes  the  vessels, 
producing  haemorrhages,  pustules  red,  lead-ooloured, 
black  nnA  gangrenona,  Arbuihnot  on  Almentt, 

A  Gang R EN  B,  is  a  very  great  and  dangerous 
d^ree  of  inflammation,  wherein  the  parts  af- 
fected begin  to  corrupt.  See  Medicine,  and 
Surgery. 

GANG' WAY,  ft. I.  Sax.  s^n^was.  In  a  ship; 
the  several  ways,  or  passages,  from  one  part  of 
it  to  the  other. 

GANG'WEEK,  n.  t.  Gang  and  week.  A 
term  applied  to  rogation  week,  when  processions 
are  maae  to  lustrate  the  bounds  of  parishes. 

GANJAM,  a  fertile  district,  town,  and  sea- 
port, of  Hindostan,  in  Cicacole,  constituting  one 
of  the  coUectorships  into  which  that  province 
was  divided  in  the  year  1803.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  a  river, 
only  navigable  during  the  rainy  season,  but  de- 
fended by  a  small  fort,  which  is  a  regular  pen- 
tagon, well  fortified,  and  generally  garrisoned  by 
sepoys.  It  is  also  the  station  of  the  civil  judge, 
collector,  and  commercial  resident  of  the  di»> 
trict.  Since  the  erection  of  the  cotton  manu- 
&ctories,  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  trade  of 
the  port  has  much  declined. 

^  GAN-KING-FGG,  a  town  of  China,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  Kiangnan,  and  situated 


upon  the  great  river  Yang-Tse-Klang.  A  great 
part  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  consists 
of  gardens,  but  the  eastern  quarter  is  composed 
chiefly  of  dwelling  houses,  and  the  western  of 
shops,  which  are  well  furnished,  particularly  with 
porcelain,  drapers'  and  mercers*  goods,  horn- 
lanterns,  caps,  and  trinkets.  A  considerable 
number  of  shops  also  are  in  the  suburbs.    Long. 

ii7*»20'E.,  lat.  ai^acN. 

GANNAT,  a  town  in  the  department  of  the 
Allier,  and  the  chief  place  of^  an  arrondisse- 
ment,  France,  pleasantly  situated,  but  not  well 
built  It  has  in  its  vicinity  an  alum  mine,  and  a 
mineral  spring  of  deleterious  quality.  Popula- 
tion 4100.  Twenty-two  miles  north  of  Uler- 
mont,  and  thirty-six  south  of  Moulins. 

GANNET,   or  Soland  goose.     See   Peli-^ 

CANUS. 

GANTELOPE,  n.  t.  >     The  latter  is  a  cor- 
Gan'tlet,  It.  t.  y  niption  of  the  former, 

and  derived  from  Dut  gant,  all,  and  loopaij  to 
run :  a  militaiy  punishment,  in  which  the  cri- 
minal, running  between  the  ranks,  receives  a  lash 
from  each  man. 

But  wouldest  thou  friend,  who  hast  two  legs  alone, 
Wouldst  thou  to  run  the  gaiulet  these  expose. 
To  a  whole  company  of  hob-nailed  shoes  T    Jhgden, 

Young  gentlemen  are  driven  with  a  whip,  to  run 
the  ganilei  through  the  several  classes.  Locke. 

G ANTELOPE,  IK  Ships  OF  War,  is  cxecuted 
in  the  following  manner: — ^The  whole  ships' 
crew  are  disposed  in  two  rows,  standing  foce  to 
facQ  on  both  sides  of  the  deck,  so  as  to  form  a 
lane,  whereby  to  go  forward  on  one  side,  and 
return  aft  on  the  other ;  each  person  being  fur- 
nished with  a  small  twisted  cora,  called  a  knittle, 
having  two  or  three  knots  upon  it.  The  delin- 
quent is  then  stripped  nakea  above  the  waist, 
and  ordered  to  pass  forward  between  the  two  rows 
of  men,  and  aft  on  the  other  side  a  certain  num. 
ber  of  times,  rarely  exceeding  three,  during  which 
every  person  gives  him  a  stripe  as  he  runs 
along.  In  his  passage  through  this  painful 
ordc»l,  he  is  sometimes  tripped  up,  and  very 
severely  handled  while  incapable  of  proceeding. 
This  punishment,  which  is  called  running  the 
gantlet,  is  seldom  inflicted,  except  for  such 
crimes  as  will  naturally  excite  a  general  antipathy 
among  the  seamen ;  as,  on  some  occasions,  the 
culprit  would  pass  without  receiving  a  single 
blow. 

Gantelope,  in  the  land  service.  When  a 
soldier  is  sentenced  to  run  the  gantelope,  the 
regiment  is  drawn  out  in  two  ranks  facing  each 
other ;  each  soldier,  having  a  switch  in  his  hand, 
lashes  the  criminal  as  he  runs  along  naked  from 
the  waist  upwards.  Wlule  he  runs,  the  drums 
beat  at  each  end  of  the  ranks.  Sometimes  he 
runs  three,  five,  or  seven  times,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  The  major  is  on  horse- 
back, and  takes  care  that  each  soldier  does  his 
duty. 

GANYMEDES,  in  mythology,  a  beautiful 
youth  of  Phrygia,  son  of  Tros  and  brother  to 
llus  king  of  Troy ;  or,  according  to  Lucian,  the 
son  of  Dardanus.  Jupiter  was  charmed  with 
him,  and,  carrying  him  away,  made  him  his  cup- 
bearer in  the  room  of  Hebe.  Some  say  that  he 
caused  him  to  be  carried  away  by  an  eagle,  and 
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others  affirm  he  was  himseif  the  ravisher  under  appoint ;  and  informs  them  that,  ft>r  the  same 

the  form  of  that  bird.    He  deified  this  youth;  purpose,  the  king  hath  appointed  his  sheriff*  of 

and  to  comfort  his  fether  made  a  present  to  him  the  same  county  to  bring  all  the  prisoners  of  the 

of  some  of  those  swift  horses  that  the  gods  rode  gaol  and  their  attachments,  before  them  at  the 

upon.  day  appointed.      The  justices  of  gaol-delivery 

GA'NZA,  fi.  s.    Span.  gantOf  a  goose.  A  kind  are  empowered  by  the  common  law  to  proceed 

of  wild  goose,  by  a  flock  of  which  a  virtuoso  upon  indictments  of  felony,  trespass,  &c.y  and  to 

was  fabled  to  be  carried  to  the  lunar  world.  order  to  execution  or  reprieve :  they  may  like- 

They  are  bat  idle  dreams  and  fanciei,  wise  discharge  such  prisoners,  as  on  their  trials 

And  fitvoor  strongly  of  the  ganm's.            Hudibnu.  are  acquitted,  and  those  against  whom,  on  pro- 

GAOL,  n. ».  &  ».  a.    ")      Fr.  gcole ;  Welsh,  clamation  being  made,  no  evidence  has  appeared ; 

Gaol -D£Li VERT,  «.#.  ygcol;  Spa.  jaii/a;  lul.  they  have  authority  to  try  offenders  for  treason, 

Gao'ler,  n.  j.              Jgaioia,caiola;  all,  per-  and  to  punish  many  particular  oflences,  by  sU- 

haps,  from  LaL  caveola,  cavea.     A  prison :  to  tute  2  Hawk.  24.  2.  llale's  Hist  Placit.Cor.  35.- 

confine  in  a  prison :  the  keeper  of  a  prison :  the  Gaolers.    Sheriffs  are  to  make  such  gaolers 

judicial  process  which    evacuates    tLe    prison,  for  whom  they  will  be  answerable :  but  if  there 

either  by  condemnation,  or  acquittal  of   the  he  any  de&ult   in  the   gaoler,  an  action  lies 

prisoners.  against  him  for  an  escape,  &c.,  yet  the  sheriff  is 

ForhehadyevendrinkohU^^so—  "^^t  usually  charged ;  2  Inst.  592.     Where  a 

Of  a  clam  made  of  a  certain  wine,  gaoler  kills  a  prisoner  by  hard  usage,  it  is  felony ; 

With  naxootikes  and  opie  of  Thebes  fine,  3  Inst.  52.    No  fee  shall  be  taken  by  gaolers. 

That  all  the  night,  though  that  men  wold  him  shake,  but  what  is  allowed  by  law,  and  settled  by  the 

The  tfoilgr  slept ;  he  mighte  not  awake.  judges,  who  may  determine   petitions  against 

Chaucer,     Ths  Knightei  Tale.  their  extortions,  &c.,  2  Geo.  II.  c.  22. 

Then  am  I  the  priM>ner,  and  hU  bed  my  gaol.  GAONS,  a  certain   order  of  Jewish  doctors, 

Shakapeare.  Kimg  Lear,  ^j^^  appeared  in  the  East,  after  the  closing  of  the 

Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  miut  my  bouse  Talmud.     The  word  gaons  signifies  excellent  or 

Be  «y  relenuve  enemy,  my  gmAt            Shakipeare.  ^^y^^^^^  .  ^  •„  ^^  ^j^^^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^,1^ 

I  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break  open  die  }^  irrefragable,  sublime,  resolute,  angelic,  and 

f0o£r,  and  let  out  the  prisoners                              Id.  ^y^^^^  doctors.  The  Gaons  succeeded  the  Sebu- 

This  I.  a  gentle  provost;  seldom  when  ^            ^  .        ^       ^   beginning  of  the  sixth 

The  steeled  gaoler  u  the  tnend  of  men.                  Id.  ^   '        At.            ««  •    i..-   ^         .u    i.     j        ^ 

GaoUng  v^abonds  was  chargeaLle,  pesteioos,  wnd  f '^^"Tv  9?''"*''  Meischtia  was  the  httd  and 

of  no  open  example.                                     Boom.  ""^  ^^  ^"®  Gaons.    He  restored  the  academy  of 

Then  doth  the'  aspiring  soul  the  body  leave,  Pandebita,  which  had  been  shut  up  for  thirty 

Which  we  call  death  ;  bat  were  it  known  to  all,  years. 

What  life  our  souls  do  by  this  death  receive,  GAP,  n.  f .              *\      Saxon,  ^eapan ;  Goth. 

Men  would  it  birth  of  yoo^-dtfiioery  call.           ^ooisf.  Gape,  ti.n.              f  S^'     Primary  sense,  an 

I  know  not  how  or  why  my  surly  gaoler,  Gaper,  n.  f .  \  opening ;  and  used  in  re- 
Hard  as  his  irons,  and  insolent  as  power  Gap-tootbep,  ae^,  i  ference  to  a  variety  of 
When  pat  in  vulgar  hands,  Cleanihcs,  Gat-toothe.q.  y  subjects,  both  literally 
Put  ofiF  the  brate.                          Dryden'a  Cleomenee.  and  Bguratively.     One  who  opens  his  mouth ; 

Prom  die  polite  part  of  mankind  she  had  been  stares  vacantly  and  foolishly.    To  stop  a  gap  is 

banished  and  immured,  Ull  the  death  of  her  g^Ur.  ^  g^ppi^  ^  deficiency ;  to  stand  in  the  gap  is  to 

Tatler.  expose  himself  for  the  protection  of  some  one  iu 

Gaol.    Every  county  has  two  gaols,  one  for  danger.    Gap-toothed,  a  person  whose  teeth  are 

debtors,  which  may  be  any  house  where  the  ,«ridely  separated  from  each  other:  gat-toothed 

sheriff  pleases;   the   other  for  the   peace  and  in  Chaucer  may  be  understood  as  debauched, 

matters  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  county  gaol  from  Fr.  gate ;  or,  perhaps,  gat-toothed  may  be 

If  a  gaol  be  out  of  repair,  or  insufficient,  &c.,  simply  goat-toothed, 

justices  of  peace,  in  their  quarter-se^ions,  may  ^ai-ioorted  wo.  she  sothly  for  to  say. 

contract  with  workmen  for  the  rebuilding  or  re-  Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  GmteH^ury  TaUe. 

pairing  it :  and  by  their  warrant  order  the  sum  g^e  how  he  galpeth,  lo,  this  dronken  wight, 

agreed  on  for  that  purpose  to  be  levied  on  the  As  though  he  wold  us  swallow  anon  aright, 

several  hundreds,  and  other  divisions  in  the  coun-  Hold  close  thy  mouth,  roan. 

ty  by  a  just  rate,  11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  19.  See  Id.     The  Maaeiptea  Prologue. 

Prison.  The  former  kings  of  England  passed  into  them  a 

Gaol-DELIVERT.     The  administration  of  jus-  t;«»t  part  of  their  prerogatives ;  which  though  then  it 

tice  being  originally  in  the  crown,  in  former  times  **•  ^***  intended,  and  perhaps  well  deserved,  yet 

our  kings  in  person  rode  through  the  realm  once  "^o"  "<^*»  ■  9^P  ^^  «nw<^i«f  >»es  open  thereby,  that 

in  seven  years,  to  judge  of  and  determine  crimes  «»*^^  ^"^  '^  ^«"  ^**"  ■'^P*-                       ^*'^- 

and  offences ;  afterwards  justices  in  eyre  were  '*^®  *<»•  ©^  ^^»*  "'Y  concerned  the  Christian  com- 

appointed;  and  since,  justices  of  assize  and  gaol-  »<»«»weal  :  manifold  miseries  afterwards  enracd  by 

delivery,  &c.      A  commission  of  gaoWelivery  is  the  opening  of  that  y«j,  to  all  thatsideof  Christendom. 

a  patent,  in  nature  of  a  letter  from  the  king  to  ,,    .          ,         .       .             .  v-      -» ^»»»«- 

'     •     '                        •   ..•       ^1         1  •     •     A-  £ach  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 

certain  persons,  appointing  them  his  justices,  or  performed  in  his  wide  ^op  of  time,  since  fi«t 

two  or  three  of  them,  and  authorising  them  to  de-  ^^  ^.er«  dissevered.         Shahepeare.   Wimer',  TaU. 

liver  his  gaol,  at  such  a  place,  of  the  prisoner  in  if  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  mistaking  his 

it :  for  which  purpose  it  commands  them  to  meet  purpose,  it  would  make  a  great  gem  m  yoar  honoor 

at  such  a  place,  at  the  time  they  themselves  then  Id.    Kin^  " 


GAP 

May  that  grovad  yap*,  and  twmlliiw  me  tJibn, 
When  I  thall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  father. 
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Some  men  there  are  lore  not  ^gapimg  pig; 
8ome»  that  are  mad,  if  they  behold  a  cat.  Id. 

The  great  horee-mussel,  with  the  fine  shell,  doth 
^ape  and  ehnt  ai  the  oyster*  do. 

Baoon'i  NatmaH  Historjf, 

The  golden  shower  of  the  dissolved  abbey-lands 
nined  well  near  into  eveiy  gaper't  mouth.      Carm9» 

To  her  grim  death  appears  in  all  her  shapes ; 
The  hungry  graye  for  her  due  tribute  gapet. 

DmAom. 

With  temmrs  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  heaven ;  which,  opening  wide. 
Rolled  inward,  and  pi  spacious  gap  disclosed 
Into  the  wasteful  deep.  MUum't  PairmdiM  Lp$t, 

Others  will  gope  to'  anticipate 

The  cabinet  designs  of  fate  ; 

Apply  to  wisards,  to  foresee 

What  shall,  and  what  shall  never  be.     HuHbrat. 

There  is  not^  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  one 
vowel  gopmg  on  another  for  want  of  a  ossura  in  this 
poem,  X/ryosn. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook,  are  distinguiahed  from 
each  other,  as  much  as  the  mindng  lady  prioress  and 
the  broad  speaking  gap-iootked  wife  of  Bath.         /d. 

As  c^low  birds. 
Whose  mother's  killed  in  seeking  of  the  preyf 
Cry  in  their  nest,  and  think  her  long  away  ; 
And  at  each  leaf  that  stizt,  each  blast  of  wind, 
OqM  for  the  food  which  they  must  never  find.      Jd. 

What  would  become  of  the  church  if  there  were 
none  more  concerned  for  her  rights  than  this  f  Who 
would  sfoiid  M  <Ae  gap  T  X<rf<y» 

Where  elevated  o'er  the  gopmg  crowds 
Clasped  in  the  board  the  pe^nred  head  is  bowed. 
Betimes  retreat  Oag't  TrtMo. 

Qufimg  or  yawning,  and  stretching,  do  pass  from 
man  to  man  ;  for  that  that  caaseth  gopmg  and  stretch- 
Big  is  when  the  spirits  are  a  little  heavy  by  any 
vapour.  ArUuhnot. 

That  all  these  actions  can  be  performed  by  ali- 
ment, as  well  as  medicines,  is  plain ;  by  observing 
the  ellects  of  different  substances  upon  the  fluids  and 
flolids,  when  the  vessels  are  open  and  ^ops  by  a 
wound.  id. 

The  hiatus,  or  gapf  between  two  words,  is  caused 
by  two  vowels  opening  on  eadi  other.  Pips. 

She  stretches,  gapet,  unglues  her  eyes. 

And  asks  if  it  be  time  to  rise.  Sorift. 

His  policy  consists  in  setting  trape. 
In  finding  ways  and  means,  and  ttoppmg  gapt,      id. 

Ah,  Vice  !  how  soft  are  diy  voluptuous  ways 
While  boyish  Uood  is  mantling  who  can  'scape 
The  fosdnatioa  of  thy  magic  gate  t 
A  eherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gopt. 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 

Bgnrn.  ChUde  Harold. 

Gap,  a  town  and  bishop's  see  of  Fmnce,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Alps.  It 
stands  in  a  deep  funnel-shaped  valley  suirounded 
by  barren  mountains,  though  the  soil  in  the 
▼icinity  is  rich,  and  is  an  ill  built  place,  with' 
narrow  streets  and  low  houses.  The  museum  of 
its  literary  society  contains  a  varie^r  of  curious 
minerals,  plants,  and  birds  of  the  Alps.  Here  is 
also  a  magnificent  monument  of  the  auc  de  Les- 
digttieres,  too  well  known  in  the  civil  wars  of 
France.  Gap  is  an  ancient  town,  being  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Vapinum  by  Antoninus.  It 
was  sacked  and  burnt  in  1692  by  the  duke  of 
SaToy,  and  which  its  present  state  shows  but  too 
Vol.  IX. 


plainly.  Population  8000.  'Fifty-six  mil^  south 
Dy  east  of  Grenoble,  and  426  south  by  east  of 
Paris- 

GAR,  V.  a.    Isl.  giera.   To  make.    Obsolete, 
except  in  Scotland. 

But  specially  I  pray  the  hoste  dere ! 
Chr  us  have  mete  and  drinke,  and  make  us  chore 
And  we  sal  paien,  trewely  at  the  full. 

Chamett.  Tko  Reoet  Ttie, 

Tell  me,  good  Hobbinol,  what  pan  thee  greet  f 
What !  hath  some  wolf  thy  tender  lambs  ytom  T 

Or  is  thy  bagpipe  broke,  that  sounds  so  sweet  f 
Or  art  thou  of  thy  loved  lass  fbriomef 


GARAMa,  in  ancient  geography,  the  capital 
of  the  Garamantes  in  Libya  Interior ;  near  the 
spring  of  the  Cinyphus,  now  in  ruins.  It  lay 
south  of  Gsetulia,  extending  from  the  springs  of 
the  Cinyphus,  and  the  Gir,  to  the  mountains 
which  form  at  the  Vallis  Garamantica  (Pliny) : 
or  from  the  springs  of  the  Bagrades  to  the  lake 
Nuba  (Ptolemy). 

GARAMONd  (Claude),  a  very  ingenious 
letter-founder,  bom  at  Paris;  where  he  began, 
in  the  year  1510,  to  found  his  printing-tvpes, 
free  from  all  the  remains  of  the  Gothic,  or  (as  it 
is  generally  called)  the  black  letter,  and  brought 
them  to  such  perfection,  that  in  Italy,  Germany, 
England,  and  Holland,  the  booksellers,  by  way 
of  recommending  their  books,  distinguished  the 
trpes  by  his  name;  and  in  particular,  the  small 
Roman  was  by  way  of  excellence  known  among 
the  printers  of  these  nations  by  tiie  name  of  Ga- 
ramond's  small  Roman.  By  the  special  command 
of  king  Francis  I.  he  founaed  three  sizes  of  Greek 
types  for  the  use  of  Robert  Stephens,  who  with 
them  printed  all  his  beautiful  editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  other  Greek  authors.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1561. 

GARASSE  (Francis),  a  remarkable  Jesuitical 
writer,  the  author  of  that  irreconcileable  enmity 
which  so  long  subsisted  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists^  was  bom  at  Angoulesme,  in  1585, 
and  entered  the  Jesuits'  College  in  1600.  As  he 
had  a  quick  imagination,  a  strong  Toioe,  and  a 
peculiar  tum  to  wit,  he  became  a  popular  preacher 
m  the  chief  cities  of  France ;  but  distinsuished 
himself  still  more  by  his  writinffs,  whicA  were 
bold,  licentious,  and  produced  much  contnv 
rersy.  The  most  considerable  in  its  consequence 
was  entitled  La  somme  Theologique  des  Teritez 
capitals  de  la  Religion  Chretienne ;  which  was 
first  attacked  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Cvran,  who  ob- 
sernngin  it  a  prodigious  number  of  fidsifications 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  fiithers,  besides  many 
heritical  and  impious  opinions,  conceiTed  the 
honor  of  the  church  required  him  to  undertake 
a  refutation.    Accordingly  he  published  a  fuk 
answer  to  it;  while  Garasse*s  book  was  alst 
under  examination  of  the  doctors  of  the  |Sof 
bonne,  by  whom  it  was  afterwards  condemned 
Garasse  replied  to  St.  C^n ;  but  the  Jesuits 
were  forcea  to  remoTe  their  brother  to  a  distance 
from  Paris ;  where,  probably  weaiy  of  hb  inac- 
tive obscurity,  when  the  plague  raged  at  Poic- 
tiers,  in  1631,  he  begged  leave  of  his  superior  to 
attend  the  sick,  in  which  charitable  office  he  was 
infected  and  died. 

GARB,  n.  f.    Fr.  garhe;  Ital.  garho;  Teut. 
garh.    Dress;  frtfhion;  external  appearance. 
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Tbk  b  fome  fellowr 
Who,  having  been  prmieed  for  bhmtneM,  doth  affect 
A  MQcy  roaghneee,  and  cooetraini  the  garb 
Quite  from  hie  natoxe.  Shaktpean,  Kimg  Lear, 

Horace'e  wit,  and  Yirgil'e  etaie. 
He  did  not  steal  bat  emulate  ; 
And  when  he  would  like  them  appear. 

Their  garhp  but  not  their  dothee,  did  wear. 

Venkam. 

Thua  Belial,  with  wordi  doihed  in  reason's  garb, 
Coonaelled  ignoble  ease  and  peaceful  sloth.    MiUtm, 

He  puts  himself  into  the  garb  and  habit  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  physick,  and  sets  up.  L'Bdraage, 

He  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun. 
His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green  ; 

He  heard  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  run ; 
The  distant  dog-bark ;  and  perceived  between 

The  umbrage  of  the  wood,  so  cool  and  deen. 
The  moviI^{  figures,  and  the  sparkling  sheen 

Of  arms  (in  the  Bast  all  arm) — and  various  dyes 

Of  coloured  gatbi,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 

Bfnm*  Don  /mo». 

GAR'BAGEyfi.j.')  Goth,  giarh;  or  Span. 
Gar'bidoe,  n.  I.  >gar6far.  The  internal 
Gar'bish,  11. 1.      3  viscera  of  the  body. 

The  doyed  will. 
That  satiate,  yet  unsatisfied  desire,  that  tab 
Both  filled  and  running,  ravening  first  the  lamb, 
Xiongf  aft«;r  for  the  garbage.  Skahapeare,    Cgmbelme, 

Lust,  though  to  a  radisnt  angel  linked. 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  oelesUal  bed. 
And  prey  on  garbage,  U,  Hamlei, 

A  flam  more  senseless  than  the  logneiy 

Of  old  Anispicy  and  anguiy. 

That  out  of  garbagee  of  cattle 

Presaged  the'  evenu  of  truce  or  battle.     Hudibroi, 

All  shavings  of  horns,  hoofs  of  cattle,  blood,  and 
^/arbage,  is  good  manure  for  land.  Mortimer. 

In  Newfoundland  they  improve  their  ground  with 
the  ^ar6tt&  of  fish.  td.  HasbanAry. 

GAR'BLE»v.«.  (       Ital.    garbellare:   Span. 

Ga&'bles,  n.t.  S  garheUar.  To  separate, 
•either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  generally  in  the 
iatter :  to  mutilate  or  abbreriate.        . 

But  you,  who  fathers  and  traditions  take. 
And  gmrble  tome,  and  lome  you  quite  forsake. 

Drjfdau 

Had  our  author  set  down  this  command,  without 
garbimg,  as  God  gave  it,  and  joined  mother  to  father, 
i^  had  made  directly  against  him.  Locke, 

The  understanding  works  to  collate,  to  combine, 
and  gar^  the  images  and  ideas,  the  imagination  and 
memory  present  to  it.  Chegne. 

4  farther  secret  in  Uiis  dense  may  best  be  dis- 
covered by  the  projectors,  or  at  least  the  garhlen  of  it. 

.  Swiff  t  Sxaminer, 

GAR'BOIL,  n.  ».  Tr.  garbouUU ;  Ital.  gar- 
buglio.    Disorder  or  uproar. 

Look  here,  and  at  thy  sovereign  leisure  read 
What  garboUt  she  awaked.  Shalupeare. 

GARCIAS-LASSO,  or  Garcilasso  de  Lf 
Vega,  a  Spanish  poet,  was  born  at  Toledo  in 
1503.  The  younger  son  of  a  noblemane  he  was 
early  distinguished  for  his  elegant  wit  and  fancy, 
and  adopted  the  poetical  principles  of  his  friend 
Boscan,  which  he  was  a  principal  instrument  in 
rendering  popular.  His  works  consist  princi- 
pally of  pastorals.  Garcilasso  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  attended  Charles  v.  in 
many  of  his  expeditions,  in  one  of  which  he  lost 
nis  life  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 


GARCINIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
gynia  order  and  dodecandria  class  of  plants,  and , 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  eigb- 
te^th  order,  bicomes :  cal.  tetraphyllooa  infe- 
rior, there  are  four  petals;  the  berry  is  octotper* 
mous,  and  crowned  ^ith  a  shield-like  stigma. 
Species  four,  all  East  Indian  trees;  the  pxiuci* 
pal  one  is,  G.  mangostana,  a  tree  of  great  ele- 
eance,  growinj^  to  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
feet  high,  *  with  a  straight  taper  stem  like  a  fir  ;* 
having  a  regular  tuft  in  form  of  an  oblong  cone^ 
composed  of  many  branches  and  twigs,  spread- 
ing out  ecmally  on  all  sides  without  leaving  any 
hollow.  Its  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  entire,  smooth,  of  a  shining  green  on  the 
upper  side,  and  of  an  olive  on  the  back.  Its 
flower  is  composed  of  four  petals  almost  xotkndy 
or  a  little  pointed ;  their  color  resembles  that  of 
a  rose,  only  deeper  and  less  lively.  The  calyx 
of  this  flower  is  of  one  piece,  expanded,  and  cot 
into  four  lobes.  The  two  upper  lobes  are  some- 
thing larger  than  the  lower  ones ;  they  are  green- 
ish on  the  outside,  and  of  a  fine  deep  red  within : 
the  red  of  the  upper  ones  is  more  lively  than 
that  of  the  lower  ones.  This  calyx  encloses  all 
the  parts  of  the  flower ;  it  is  supported  by  a  pe- 
dicle, which  is  green,  and  constantly  comes  out 
of  the  end  of  a  twig  above  the  last  pair  of  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  round,  of  the  size  of  a  small  orange, 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  body  of  this  firuit  is  a  capsnla  of  one 
cavity,  composed  of  a  thick  rind,  a  little  like  thai 
of  a  pomegranate,  but  softer,  thicker,  and  fuller 
of  juice.  Its  thickness  is  commonly  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  Its  outer  color  is  a  dark  brown 
purple,  mixed  with  a  little  gray  and  dark  green. 
The  inside  of  the  peel  is  a  rose  color,  and  its 
juice  is  purple,  ihis  skin  is  of  a  ^yptic  or 
astringent  taste,  like  that  of  a  pomegranate ;  nor 
does  it  stick  to  the  fruit  it  contains.  The  inside 
of  this  fruit  is  a  furrowed  globe,  divided  into  seg- 
ments, like  those  of  an  orange,  but  unequal  in 
size,  and  not  adhering  to  each  other.  The  num- 
ber of  these  segments  is  always  equal  to  that  of  the 
rays  of  the  top  which  covers  the  fruit.  Tlie  fewer 
there  are  of  these  segments,  the  bigger  they  are. 
There  are  often  in  me  same  fruit  segments  as 
big  again  as  any  of  those  that  are  on  &e  side  of 
them.  These  segments  are  white,  a  little  trans- 
parent, fleshy,  membranous,  full  of  juice  like 
cherries  or  raspberries,  of  the  taste  of  strawberries 
and  grapes  together.  Each  of  the  segments  en- 
closes a  seed  of  the  figure  and  size  of  an  almond 
stripped  of  its  shell,  h&ving  a  protuberance  oir 
one  of  its  sides.  These  seeds  are  covered  with 
two  small  skins,  the  outermost  of  which  serves 
for  a  basis  to  the  filaments  and  membranes  of 
which  the  pulp  is  composed.  The  substance  of 
these  seeds  comes  very  near  to  that  of  chestnuts, 
*as  to  their  consistency,  color,  and  astringent  qua- 
lity. '  This  tree  originally  grows  in  the  Molucca 
islands,  where  it  is  called  mangostan,  but  has 
been  transplanted  thence  to  the  islands  of  Java 
and  Malacca,  at  which  last  place  it  thrives 
very  well.  Its  tuft  is  so  fine,  so  regular,  so 
eoual,  and  the  appearance  of  its  leaves  so  beau- 
titul,  that  it  is  at  present  looked  upon  at  Batavia 
as  the  most  proper  for  adorning  a  garden  and  af- 
fording an  agreeable  shade.  There  are  few  seeds. 
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however,  to  be  met  with  in  this  fruit  that  are  sis  arches,  the  second  eleyen,  and  the  third 
good  for  planting,  most  part  of  them  being  abor-  thirty-five,  but  these  last  are  much  smaller  than 
five.  Rumphius  observes,  that  the  mangos-  the  others.  It  supports  a  canal  of  four  feet 
tan  is  nniversally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  wide,  and  five  deep,  lined  with  a  strong  cement, 
and  whdlesomest  fruit  that  grows  in  India ;  that  which  has  never  fiiiled.  The  road  to  Nismes  is 
its  flesh  is  juicy,  white,  almost  transparent,  and  made  by  a  band  of  some  miles  to  pass  by  this 
of  as  delicate  and  agreeable  a  flavor  as  the  richest  aqueduct,  and  a  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  Gar- 
grapes;  the  taste  and  smell  being  so  grateful,  don,  close  to  its  eastern  side.  It  is  accessible 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  cloyed  with  eating  only  at  its  southern  extremity.  Its  boldness  and 
it  He  adds,  mat  when  sick  people  have  no  re-  simplicity  always  excite  the  admiration  of  tra- 
lish  for  any  other  food,  they  generally  eat  this  vellers.  Rousseau  says,  the  Romans  alone  were 
with  great  delight;  but,  should  they  refuse  it,  capable  of  producing  such  a  work, 
their  recovery  is  no  longer  expectea.  On  the  Gard,  or  Gardon,  a  river  of  Lower  Lan- 
top  of  the  fruit  is  the  figure  of  five  or  six  small  guedoc,  France,  which  rises  in  the  Cevennes,and 
triangles  joined  in  a  circle ;  and  at  the  bottom  mils  into  the  Rhone,  three  miles  above  Beau- 
sevend  hollow  green  leaves,  which  are  remains  caire.  It  is  small,  but  is  often  increased  by  land 
of  the  blossom.  When  they  are  to  be  eaten,  the  skin,  floods. 

or  rather  flesh,  must  be  taken  off*;  under  which  GARD  A,  a  lake  of  Austrian  Italy,  formed  bjr 
are  found  six  or  seven  white  kernels,  placed  in  a  the  rivers  Trent,  Saraca,  and  Tuscolano ;  thirty- 
circular  order ;  and  the  pulp  with  which  these  five  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  fourteen 
are  enveloped  is  the  fruit,  than  which  nothing  broad :  the  depth  varies  from  ten  to  300  feet.  The 
can  be  more  delicious.  It  is  a  happy  mixture  whirlwinds  from  the  mountains  of  Trent  and 
of  the  tart  and  the  sweet,  which  is  no  less  whole-  Verona  gave  it  a  stormy  motion  resembling  the 
some  than  pleasant :  and,  like  the  sweet  orange,  waves  of  the  sea.  It  was  anciently  named  Ba- 
is  allowed  in  any  quantity  to  those  who  are  nacus,  and  is  described  by  Virgil  in  his  Georgics, 
a/Hicted  with  putrid  or  inflammatory  fevers.  lib.  2,  as  peculiarly  subject  to  these  tempestuous 

GARBIE,  that   division  of   Lower    Egypt  motions: — 
which  is  included  between  the  Nile  of  Rosetta,  « Benacat  with  tempettnoiu  billowt  vest.' 

and  the  Nile  of  Damietta.    It  U  the  best  wa-        From  this,  its  ancient  name,  is  derived  the  mo- 

tered  and  most  fertde  part  of  the  Delta,  and  is  dem  name  of  the  department,  Benaco,  seated  on 

mtcrsejted  by  numerous  canals,  but  it  has  no  iu  banks.    Its  fish  are  famous  for  their  delicious 

natural  variety  of  surface :  its  ornaments  are  die  flavor;  and  the  fishery  was  formerly  farmed  at 

Ittxunant   vegetation,   and  numerous  villages,  SOOO  silver  ducats.     It   belonged  entirely  to 

wiA  which  it  is  covered.      Me-Mehallet   el  Verona  before  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 

'^^^l.^™  pnncipal  town.  Near  this  Uke  Buonaparte's  principal  exploits 

GARD,  a  department  of  France,  part  of  Lan-  against  the  Auslrians  took  pUce  in  1796. 
guedoc,  and  surrounded  by  the  Mediterranean        Garda,  a  small  open  town  of  Italy,  in  the 

and  ^e  departments  of  the  loxfere,  the  Ardeche,  Veronese,  north  of  Diciie ;   it  was  anciently  a 

the  Rhone,  the  Herault,  and  the  Aveyron.    It  fortress,  with  a  citadel  now  in  ruins,  where  the 

IS  divided  into  the  four  arrondissements  of  N bmes  empress  Adelheit,  widow  of  Lothair,  and  wife  of 

(the  chief  town),  Uifes,  Alais,  and  Vigan,  and  Qtho  I.,  vras  confined  by  Bcrenger  II.     It  is 

has  a  popuhtion  of  more  than  322,000.     It  seated  at  the  end  of  the  above  lake,  seventeen 

forms  part  of  the  ninth  military  division,  and  of  miles  north-west  of  Verona. 
Ihe  diocese  of  Avignon :  in  regard  to  jurisdic-        GARDEN,  n.  i.  &».«.->     Sax.  sarda;  Swe. 
tion,  it  IS  subject  to  the cour  royale  at  Nismes.  GARDEWxa,  n.  i.  > garda;  Goth,  gard; 

This  department  is  on  the  south,  level  and        Garoeniito,  n.  i.  yFt.jardin;  Ital.  ^i- 

fertile :  winter  is  here  scarcely  known,  but  the  ardino;  Webh,  gardd.    A  piece  of  ground  en- 

sirocco,  and  the  crowds  of  mosquitoes  are  trou-  closed  and  cultivated,  or  laid  out  for  pleasure: 

Wesome  :    thunderstorms    are    also    frequent,  and  hence  any  place  peculiar  for  its  fruitfiilness 

Tae  northern  part  lies  among  the  Cevennes,  is  and  beauty,  used  in  composiUon,  as    gaiden- 

rugged  and  barren,  but  populous,  and  carrying  mould,  garden-tillage,  gaiden-ware.    The  act  of 

on  a  number  of  manufactures.    It  also  has  mines  planning,  and  laying  out  a  garden:  the  person 

of  copper,  lead,  iron,  pit-coal,  vitriol,  and  some  who  cultivates  and  superintends  it. 
of  gold  and  silver.    This  department  is  on  the  ^han  I  thiu  herd  the  fonlee  ting, 

whole  considered  one  of  the  most  thnving  in  i  f^n  fa,t  in  t  waimenting,   ' 

France.    The  Protestant  and  Catholic  popula-  By  whiche  an  or  by  what  engia 

tion,  however,  being  nearly  equal,  frequent  re-  I  might  come  into  that  gardm 

ligious  disputes  still  occur,  aud  are  urged  with  Bnt  waie  I  conthe  ne  finden  none 

disgraceful  animosity.    Hence  the  wars  of  the  lato  that  gardm  for  to  gone. 

Cevennes  so  destructive.     In  our  own  day,  the  Chauetr,  Romawu  ofth%  Itote. 

burning  of  houses,  and  the  massacre  of  their        "^y  prom»»e«  we  like  Adonit*»  gardetu, 

inhabitants,  occurred  after  the  second  return  of  ^^*«^  ^^^  ***y  bloomed,  and  fruitful  were  the  next. 

I^»XVIII.  M    1«1    fPI         K      T         1    ♦•     Jt!^""' 

Gard,  Font  du,  is  a  celebrated  Roman  aque-       ,  ^y  ^°"*//,^J^:  ''^'!  •  ""^  ^"'  "l??!^™^ 

J   _^     .   '  ^,        ,       '  .^      «.  .L      />      1     ■   •   •  t  Mw  good  •trawbemce  m  your  gardgn  there.  Id, 

duct,  m  the  department  of  the  Card,  loinmg        ^ur  bodies  are  our  gardeJ.  to  the  which  our  wilb 

two  mountains,  and  passing  over  the  Oard  or  ^^  gardeners ;  to  that,  if  we  pimt  nettle*,  nr  tow  leU 

Gardon.     It  is  157  feet  in  height,  330  in  length  tuca,  the  power  liei  in  our  will.  U, 

at  the  bottom,  and  872  at  the  top,  and  consists  l  am  anired  from  fruitful  Lombardy, 

of  three  tiers  of  arches.    The  lowest  tier  has  »  The  pleaaaat  garden  of  great  Italy.  M 
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/In  thft  Toya*  ordtring  otgetrdema,  thne  ought  to  be  own  Strength  alone,  if  the  gazden  is  small,  he 

gatdent  for  mil  the  months  in  the  year.  Bacon.  tows  it  after  him,  and  conducts  it  wherere*-  he 

When  agei  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  pleases. 

to  build  ttately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely ;  as  if         Gardens,  Hanging,  in    antiquity,   gardens 

gardening  were  the  greater  perfection.  Id.  ^^^^  ^^  „ches  by  Nebuchadnesxar,  king  of  Ba- 

Oardenen  tread  down  any  loose  ground,  after  they  ^^        ^       ^-f    ^^^  ^-^f    Amyctis,  daughter  of 

ha^a  wwn  onions  or  turnips.      Id.  Nainral  Hutarjf.  ^^y^ges,   king  of  Media.     ^.  Curtius  makes 

me?KeX' ^-«al.  held  the  plough,  ^^"1 J^^^  ^^  ^Tf^^^  'l^'T^  ^^  ^^/j!}:! 

Or  gardened  well.  Ben  Juman',  CaiUine.  V^'  ^^7  <«».     They  contained  a  square  of  40O 

Some  Trees,  when  men  oppresse  their  aged  heads  ^^^  ?^  ^^^'T  «fe,  and  were  carried  up  mto  the 

(With  weighty  stone.)  they  fructifie  the  more  ;  ^^^  »«  several  terraces  laid  one  above  another. 

And,  when  upon  some  HcAs  the  gard'ner  tread,  and  the  ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace  was  by 

They  thrive  and  prosper,  better  than  before.  Stairs  ten  feet  wide.    The  arches  sustainmg  the 

Geo.  Withere.  whole  pile  were  raised  one  above  another,  and  it 

They  delight  most  in  rich  black  gardenHmtndd,  that  was  Strengthened  by  a  wall,  surrounding  it  oo 

is  deep  and  light,  and  mixed  rather  with  sand  than  every  side,  of  twenty-two  feet  in  thickness.  The 

day.  Mortimer,  floors  of  each  of  the  terraces  were  laid  ih  the  fol- 

A  clay  bottom  is  a  much  more  pernicious  soil  for  lowing  manner : — On  the  top  of  the  arches  were 

trees  and  garden-ware  than  gravel.  Id.  f^^  ^^^  jj^jgg  f^^^  stones,  sixteen  feet  long  and 

Peas  and  beans  ««  wl»»t  belong  to  garden-taiageoB  fo„,  ^^^       q^^^  ^^^  ,^  ^  j  ^  ^^^ 

well  as  that  ef  the  field.  Id.  ^•<'^^*  mixed  with  a  gi«it  quantity  of  bitumen;  over 

My  ^^^^^^^^'^l^^^^^'  wSdn«f o'^f  "^^^  ^^^  two  rows  of  bricks,  closely  cemented 
Ick  manner,  and  Vun  into  the  beauutul  wudness  ot  ,  ,  ,  »  ^i-j..i.-i. 

nature,  without  affecting  the  nicer  elegancies  of  art.  together  by  phister,  and  over  ^l  were  laid  OudL 

^)ecttttor.  sheets  of  lead ;  and  upon  the  lead  was  laid  the 

Common  understandings,  like  du  in  gardening,  mould  of  the  garderu    The  mould,  or  earth,  was 

allow  no  shades  to  their  picture.  Skemtone.  of  such  a  depth  as  to  admit  the  largest  trees  to 

Earths  coarsest  tread,  the  garden**  homeliest  roott,  take  root  and  grow;  and  it  was  covered  with 

And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruiu  various  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers.     In 

His  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply,  the  upper  terrace  there  was  an  engine,  wherebj 

With  aU  a  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny.  ^^ter  was  drawn  up  out  of  the  river  for  watering 

Byron.  ChUde  Harold.  ^^  y^y^^Xe  garden. 

Gardens,  Floating.  Abb^  Clavigero,  in  Gardening.  See  IIorticulttjre 
his  History  of  Mexico,  says,  that  when. the  Mex-  GARDINIA,  or  Gardenia,  a  genus  of  the 
leans  were  brought  under  subjection  to  the  Col-  monogynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants, 
huan  and  Tepanecan  nations,  and  conflned  to  the  natural  order  thirtieth,  contorts.  The  lobes  of 
miserable  little  islands  on  the  lake  of  Mexico,  the  corollce  are  bent  obliquely  to  the  right ;  style 
they  had  no  land  to  cultivate,  until  necessity  elevated;  two-lobed;  segments  of  the  calyx 
compelled  them  to  form  moveable  fields  and  vertical.  Species  nineteen ;  chiefly  East  Indian 
rardens,  which  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  lake,  plants.  From  the  bark  of  some  species  exudes 
The  method  which  they  adopted  to  make  these  a  gum,  like  gum  elemi,  and  the  fruit  of  G.  dume- 
is  extremely  simple.  They  plait  and  twist  to-  torum,  thrown  into  the  water,  intoxicates  fishes, 
gether  willows  and  roots  of  marsh  plants  or  other  GAllDINER  (colonel  James),  a  brave  and 
materials,  which  are  light,  but  capable  of  sup-  pious  officer  in  the  army,  the  son  of  captain  Pft- 
porting  the  earth  firmly  united.  Upon  this  trick  Gardiner.  His  father  had  served  under 
foundation  they  lav  the  light  bushes  which  float  king  William  IH.  and  queen  Anne,  and  died  in 
on  the  lake ;  and  over  all  the  mud  and  dirt  Germany  after  the  battle  of  Hochstet.  Our  hero 
which  they  draw  up  from  the  bottom.  Their  was  bom  at  Carriden,  January  the  10th,  1688.  He 
regular  figure  is  quadrangular;  their  length  and  was  educated  at  Linlithgow,  and  made,  a  very 
breadth  various ;  but  generally  thev  are  about  considerable  progress  in  the  languages,  but,  havn 
eight  perches  long,  and  not  more  than  three  in  ing  an  attachment  to  the  military  life,  he  served 
breadtti,  and  have  less  than  a  foot  of  elevation  very  early  as  a  cadet ;  and,  at  fourteen  years  of 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  were  the  age,  bore  an  ensign *s  commission  in  a  Scots  re- 
first  fields  which  the  Mexicans  had  after  the  giment  in  the  Dutch  service,  wherein  he  conti- 
foundation  of  Mexico:  there  they  first  cultivated  nued  till  1702;  when  he  received  a  similar 
maize,  pepper,  and  other  plants.  In  time,  as  commission  in  a  British  regiment  from  queen 
these  fields  became  numerous  from  the  industry  Anne,  which  he  bore  in  the  famous  battle  of 
of  the  people,  they  cultivated  gardens  of  flowers  Ramillies.  In  this  memorable  action,  being 
and  odorife  *ous  plants,  which  they  employed  in  sent  on  a  desperate  service,  he  very  narrowly 
the  worship  of  their  gods,  and  for  th  \  recreation  escaped  with  his  life.  While  calling  to  his  men, 
of  their  nobles.    All  plants  thrive  in  them  sur-  a  musket  ball  entered  his  mouth,  and,  without 

J>risingly ;  the  mud  of  the  lake  affords  a  very  touching  his  tongue  or  his  teeth,  went  through 

iertile  soil,  and  requires  no  water  from  the  clouds,  his  neck,   and  came  out  about  an  inch  and  a 

In  the  large  gardens  there  is  commonly  a  little  half  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebise.    Not  feeling 

tree,  and  eten  a  little  hut  to  shelter  the  cultiva-  the  pain  at  first,  he  began  to  suspect  he  had 

tor  and  defend  him  from  rain  or  th^  sun.     When  swallowed  the  ball,  till  he  fell  with  loss  of  blood, 

the  Chinampa,  or  owner  of  a  garden,  wishes  to  After  this  he  passed  two  nights  and  all  next  day 

change  his  situation,  to  remove  from  a  disagree-  in  the  open  air,  in  extreme  cold  weather,  and 

able  neighbour,  or  to  come  nearer  to  his  own  had  his  wound  dressed  at  last  by  an  ignorant 

fiimily,  he  gets  into  his  little  vessel,  and  by  his  barber-surgeon;  in  spite  of  all  which  ne  leco 
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▼eied.  •  In  1706  he  was  raised  to  a  lieatenancyy  Richard  Woodfille,  the  brother  of  qneeu  £li- 
and  soon  after  made  a  comet  in  lord  Stair^s  regi-  zabeth,  wife  to  Edward  IV.,  and  was  educated  at 
mentof  Scots  Greys;  and,  in  1715,  a  captainr  Cambridge.  He  signed  the  divorce  of  Henry 
fieutenant  of  dragoons.  When  the  earl  of  Stair  VIII.  from  Katharine  of  Spain ;  abjured  the 
went  ambassador  to  France,  he  appointed  him  pope's  supremacy;  and  wrote  De  Veill  et  FalsA 
nis  master  of  horse.  In  1715  he  was  promoted  Obedientift,  in  behalf  of  the  king:  yet  in  £d- 
to  a  captaincy;  and,  in  1717,  to  a  majority.  In  ward  VI.'s  reign  he  opposed  the  Reformation,  and 
1724  he  was  made  major  of  an  older  r^ment;  was  imprisoned ;  but  was  liberated  by  queen 
in  1730  he  was  advanced  ta  the  rank  of  lieute-  Mary.  He  drew  up  ihe  articles  of  marriage  be- 
nant-colonel ;  and,  in  1743,  to  that  of  colonel  of  tween  her  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  was 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  at  the  head  of  which  he  violent  against  the  reformers,  but  on  his  death- 
fell,  fighting  bravely,  at  the  battle  of  Preston  bed  often  repeated  these  words,  Erravi  cum 
Fans,  on  tJ^  21  st  of  September,  1745,  in  the  Petro,  sed  non  flevi  cum  Petro;  *  I  have  sinned 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  person  he  with  Peter,  but  I  have  not  wept  with  Peter.'  He 
was  tall,  graceful,  strong  built,  and  well-propor-  died  in  1555. 

tioned.  He,  in  his  younger  years,  plunged  so  GARDNER  (Alan,  lord)  a  distinguished  naval 
deep  in  every  fashionable  vice,  that  his  compa-  officer,  bom  in  the  north  of  England,  at  the  age 
nions  styled  him  the  happy  rake.  But,  in  tnis  of  thirteen  became  a  midriiipman,  and  was  made 
vortex  of  vice  and  dissiiuition,  he  was  suddenly  post-captain  in  the  Preston,  of  fifty  guns,  which 
arrested  in  a  manner  which  he  always  consi-  ne  commanded  on  the  Jamaica  station  in  1766. 
dered  as  miraculous.  Our  limits  permit  us  not  In  1782  he  removed  to  the  Duke,  of  ninety-eight 
to  quote  the  full  account,  given  by  Dr.  Dodd-  guns,  in  which  ship  he  first  broke  the  French 
ridge ;  but  the  substance  of  it  is  as  follows : —  line  on  the  12th  of  April.  He  was  made  rear- 
In  July,  1719,  major  Gardiner,  h3Ticg  spent  the  admiral  in  1793,  ana  appointed  commander- 
Sabbath  evening  with  some  gay  company  till  in-chief  on  the  Leeward  Island  station.  After 
eleven,  and  having  an  assignation  with  a  married  an  inefiectual  attempt  on  Martinico  he  returned 
woman  at  twelve,  in  order  'to  kill  the  tedious  home,  and  was  employed  as  rear-admiral  of  the 
hour,'  took  up  a  book,  left  by  his  mother  or  white  under  lord  llowe.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
aunt  in  his  chamber,  entitled  the  Christian  Sol-  1794,  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was 
dier ;  wherein  he  expected  to  find  some  amuse-  made  a  baronet  and  major-general  of  marines, 
ment  from  the  author's  spiritualising  the  terms  In  1800  he  was  created  an  Irish  peer,  and  suc- 
of  his  profession.  But,  while  reading  it  care-  ceeded  earl  St.  Vincent  in  1807  in  the  command 
lessly,  ne  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  and  extra-  of  the  channel  fleet.  He  sat  in  three  successive 
ordinary  blaze  of  light;  and,  upon  looking  up,  parliaments,  and  was  finally  made  a  British 
beheld,  to  his  astonishment,  a  visible  represen-  peer  with  Uie  title  of  baron  Gardner  of  Uttox- 
tation  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  suspended  in  eter.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1809. 
the  air,  and  surrounded  with  glory ;  while,  at  the  GARGANO,  Mont,  a  mountainous  tract  of 
same  time,  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice,  saying,  Italy,  bounded  by  the  gulf  of  Venice  on  the 
*  Oh  1  sinner,  did  I  suffer  this  for  thee,  and  are  north-east  and  south,  and  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
these  thy  returns?'  Struck  with  this  amazing  vince  of  the  Capitanata  on  the  west.  It  is  sub- 
phenomenon,  he  sunk  down  in  his  arm-chair,  ject  to  Naples,  and  lies  between  15^  37*  and  16^ 
and  continued  for  some  time  insensible;  from  21'  of  £.  long,  and  41^  30^  and  41**  58'  of 
which  circumstance  Dr.  Doddridge  often  sug-  N.  lat.,  including  a  territorial  extent  of  600 
gested  to  him,  that  he  was,  perhaps,  all  the  time  square  miles.  It  consists  of  a  circular  range  of 
^leep,  and  dreaming;  but  he  himself  considered  mountains  and  hills,  which  enclose  noble  fertile 
it  as  not  a  dream,  but  a  real  waking  vision.  From  valleys.  The  most  remarkable  points  are  Monte 
that  time  to  his  death  he  became  as  eminently  Calvo  in  the  centre,  Monte  Sagro  to  the  east, 
distinguished  for  piety  as  he  hxd  formerly  been  Monte  Spigro  to  the  north,  Monte  Gargarans  to 
for  pro&nity.  In  July,  1726,  he  married  lady  the  west,  and  Monte  di  Rignano  to  me  south. 
Frances  Erskine,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  Monte  Calvo,  the  highest,  is  supposed  to  be 
by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children.  From  the  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  mass  con- 
numerous  anecdotes  recorded  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  sists  of  secondary  limestone,  formed  apparently 
we  shall  only  add  one  more,  which  may  afford  at  different  times;  containing  metallic  veins ; 
a  useful  example  to  others  in  an  age  wherein  but  no  mines  have  ever  been  opened :  and  the 
duelling  is  so  nequent  He  had  been  so  much  unadventurous  inhabitants  manunicture  nothing, 
addicted  to  this  fashionable  folly  in  his  younger  and  neglect  agriculture :  many  medical  plants 
years,  that  he  had  fought  three  duels  before  he  are  however  reared.  Population  86,000. 
was  quite  a  man;  but,  to  a  challenge  he  re-  GAR'GARISM,  n. «.  )  Tt.  gargaritme :  Gr. 
ceived  after  his  conversion,  he  made  this  calm  Gar'oarize,  v.  a.  )  yapya^nffftoQ.  A  liquid 
reply : — <  I  fear  sinning,  though  you  know  I  do  form  of  medicine,  used  to  wash  tne  mouth  and 
not  fear  fighting.'    Dr.  Doddridge  has  summed  throat. 

up  his  character  in  few  words,  in  the  quotation        ApopUftgrnatitms  and  ffonfarimu  dnw  the  rhMoi 

from  Viigil,  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  his  work :—  down  by  the  palate.  Baeon't  Natmtal  Hutmy. 

,    ^       ,  Yinegar,  pnt  to  the  nottrila*  or  gargarutd,  doth  eaae 

•^       ...    ZT°*      1^11         u.  -.  .™;.  the  hiccough ;  for  that  U  U  aatriagcnt,  and  inhibiieih 

Kec  pieuto  fmt,  nee  hello  major  et  armit.  ^^^  ,„otion  of  the  apirit.  Id. 

Gardiner  (Stephen),  bishop  of  Winchester,        Gargarisms  are  used  when  the  mouth  and 

and  chancellor  of  England,  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  throat  are  inflamed,  or  i^Mrated.  A  small  quan- 

Edmund's,  in  1483.    He  was  natural  son  to  tity  may  be  taken  into  the  mouth,  aud  moved 
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briskly  about,  and  then  spit  out ;  or,  if  the  patient 
cannot  do  this,  the  liquor  may  be  injected  by  a 
syringe.  When  gargles  are  required^  their  use 
should  be  more  frequently  repeated  than  is  done 
in  common  practice. 

GARGET,  n.  t.    A  distemper  in  cattle. 

Th«  gtDrget  appears  in  the  head,  maw,  or  in  the 
hinder  part*.  Mortimer'a  Huihandry, 

GARGIL,  a  distemper  in  geese,  which,  by 
stuffing  the  head  frequently  proves  mortal. 
Three  or  four  cloves  of  garlic,  beaten  in  a  mortar 
with  sweet  butter,  made  into  little  balls,  and 
given  fasting,  are  the  ordinary  means  of  cure. 

GARGLE,  n.  s.  &  v.  a.  Fr.  gargouUUr ;  Ital. 
gargagliari ;  Ger.  gurgel,  from  Lat.  gurgtdio,  the 
thrpat.  To  wash  we  throat  with  a  liquid,  which 
is  not  swallowed :  a  liquid  prepared  for  this  use. 
To  warble  a  play  in  the  throat— thb  use  u 
improper. 

Gargle  twice  or  thrice  with  sharp  oxycrate. 

Hurrcjft 
Those  which  only  warble  long. 
And  gargle  in  their  throats  a  song.      WaUer, 
They  comb,  and  then  they  order  every  hair ; 
Xext  gargle  well  their  throats.  Drgden'i  Pen, 

So  charmed  yoa  were,  yoa  ceased  awhile  to  doat 
On  nonsense  gargled  in  an  eanach's  throat.  FenUm, 

The  excision  made,  the  bleeding  will  soon  be  stopt 
by  gargUng  with  oxycrate.  Wimaum't  Surgerg, 

His  throat  was  washed  with  one  of  the  garglet  set 
down  in  the  method  of  care.  14. 

GARGOL,  n.  t,    A  distemper  in  hogs. 

The  signs  of  the  gargol  in  hogs  are,  hanging  doTa 
of  the  bead,  moist  eyes,  staggering,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. Mortimer, 

GARIDELLA,  in  botany,  fennel  flower  of 
Crete,  a  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  and  dode- 
candria  class  of  plants;  natural  order  twenty- 
sixth,  multisiliquse :  cal.  pentaphyllous,  with 
leaves  resembling  flower- petals ;  there  are  five 
bilabiate  and  bifid  nectaria :  caps,  polyspermous, 
and  adhering  together.  Species  one  only,  a  Cape 
climber. 

GARLAND,  Yx.garlandey  guirlandt ;  Span. 
girlanda,  probably  of  Lat.  gero^  to  bear :  or  <  from 
gird  and  lada,  or  lindoy  a  fillet.' — Thomson.  A 
wreath  of  flowers :  used  also  figuratively  as  ex- 
pressive of  esteem  and  value. 

And  to  the  grove  of  which  that  T  yoa  told. 
By  aventure,  his  way  he  gan  to  hold. 
To  maken  him  a  gorhmd  of  the  greves. 
Were  it  of  woodbind  or  of  hawthorn  leves. 

ChoMGer,  The  Kmghiea  TaU. 
With  every  minate  yoa  do  change  a  mind. 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  yoar  hate. 
Him  vile,  that  was  yoar  garland,       S^akipeare, 
A  reeling  world  will  never  stand  apri^ht, 
'Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 
—How  t  wear  the  garkmd!  do'st  thoa  mean  the  crown  T 
—Ay,  my  good  lord.  U.  Richard  IlL 

An  Anne  is  with  a  garkmd  here  extended ; 
And  as  the  Motto  saith  it  is  intended 
'  To  all  that  persevere.'    This  being  so 
Let  none  be  faint  in  heart  though  they  be  slow 
For  he  that  creepes,  until  bis  Race  be  done 
Shall  gaine  a  wreath,  as  well  as  they  that  ninne 
This  being  so  let  no  man*  walk  in  doubt 
As  if  God's  Anne  of  Grace  were  stretched  oat 
To  some  small  namber :  For,  whoe'er  begins 
Ana  perseveres,  the  proferred  garland  winns. 

Oee,  l^iihns* 


A  §aeiamd  made,  on  temples  for  to  wear  ; 

For  ha  then  chosen  was  the  dignity 
Of  village-lord  that  Whitsontide  to  bear. 


Then  party-coloored  flowers  of  white  and  red 
She  wove,  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head. 


Vanquish  again ;  though  she  be  gone. 
Whose  garland  crowned  the  victor's  hair. 

And  reign ;  though  she  has  left  the  throne. 
Who  made  thy  glory  worth  thy  care. 

Her  gods  and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  view. 
And  all  her  faded  garland*  bloom  anew.    Pope. 
From  mom  till  night,  from  night  till  surtled  mom 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  Revels  laughing  crew. 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn. 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolicks  ever  new. 

Byron.  ChUde  ffaroU, 

GARLIC  K,n.s.  )  Saxon  ^lut,  a  lance 
Garlick-eater,  ».s.  Sand  leek.  A  well- 
known  plant,  having  a  bulbous  root,  consisting 
of  many  small  tubercles  included  in  its  coats: 
the  leaves  are  plain ;  the  flowers  consist  of  six 
leaves,  formed  iuto  a  corymbus  on  the  top  of  the 
stalk;  and  are  succeeded  by  subrotand  fruit, 
divided  into  three  cells,  which  contain  roundish 
seeds.  Garlick-eater  is  used  to  describe  a  mean 
dirty  fellow. 

Yon'vs  mads  good  woik, 
Yoa  and  yoar  apron-men,  that  stood  so  ameh 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupadon,  and 
The  breath  ot  gariiekeatert, 

Shakipearem  GorklaHm. 

This  tree  is  pretty  common  in  Jamaica,  and  several 
«ther  places  of  America,  where  it  usually  rites  io  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  spreads  into  many 
branches.  When  the  flowers  fall  off  the  pointal,  it 
becomes  a  round  fruit,  which,  when  ripe,  haa  a  rough, 
brownish  rind,  and  a  mealy  sweet  pulp,  bat  a  strong 
scent  of  garHek.  MtiUer. 

(karUek  is  of  an  extremely  ttrong  smell,  and  of  an 
acid  and  pungent  taste.  It  is  extremely  activw,  as  may 
be  proved  by  applying  plasters  of  gaidiek  to  the  fee^ 
which  will  give  a  strong  smell  to  the  breath. 


Garlick  Pear  tree.    See  Crateya. 
GARMENT.    Old  Fr.  gtiamtfnoir.    A  cover- 
ing for  the  body. 

My  body  to  clothe,  it  maketh  no  force  j 
A  morning  mantle  shal  be  suflkient 
The  grevous  woundes  of  his  pttous  coim 
Shal  be  to  me  a  ful  royal  gamemeni. 

Chaaeer.  tameni  of  Mary  Magdateim 
-«— — —  Each  gan  undight 
Their  garmenU  wett  and  weary  armoor  free 
To  dry  themselves  by  Vnlcanes  flamii^  light. 
And  eke  their  lately  brayed  parts  to  bring  in  plight. 


Hence,  rotten  thing*  or  I  shall  shake  thy  boaes 
Out  of  thy  panamli.  Skalupeare.  Corielaam$, 

Our  leaf,  once  fallen,  springeth  no  more  ;  neither 
doth  the  sun  or  summer  adorn  us  again  with  the  gar., 
menta  of  new  leaves  and  flowers*      Raleigh*a  Hietorg. 
Three  worthy  persons  from  his  side  it  tore. 
And  dyed  his  garmeni  with  their  scattered  gore. 

WaOer, 
The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  display  half 
the  coloars  that  appear  in  the  garmenU  of  a  British 
lady,  when  she  is  dressed.  Addieon's  Speeta»or. 

GARNER,  n.  «.  &  t;.  a.     Fr.  grenutr^  from 
l^t.  grana;  Ital.  grenario,    A  place  in  which 
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threshed  grsdn  is  kept:  the  act  of  storing  it  np  garnet,  common  pmet,  and  amorphous  garnet  • 

in  gamen.  and  by  professor  Jameson,  into  pvnunidal,  dode- 

Bat  te  what  golde  han  lueren,  cahedial,  and  prismatic  We  shall  here,  however, 

4nd  lil  ver  eke  in  hit  gamen,  treat  only  of  the  garnet,  properly  so  called,  which 

Chemoor,  RomamU  of  the  Bote,  is  a  dodecahedral  of  Jameson,  and  is  divided 

For  Mthe  it  it— whom  it  ditplete —  into  the  precious  or  noble,  and  the  common  gar* 

There  maie  no  marehaant  live  at  ete  ;  net  :— 

••••*••  Predom  or  nobie  garnet. — Colors  dark  red, 

*******  felling  into  blue.    Seldom  massive,  sometimes 

Ne  new  thall,  thoogh  he  hath  getten  disseminated,  most  commonly  in  roundish  grains. 

Though  he  have  golde  in  ^onwrfyeten;  and  crystallised.    1.  In  the  rhomboidal  dodecar- 

fil^t^^i^  «d*fo  ^T  lent  *»^~"'  ^^*^^  »  *^«  primitive  form ;  2.  Ditto, 

Bamt  and^i^'nJ^er  emTty.**  sJi^pe«r«.  ^«»^^**°  **^  5®   "^J  I'Jt^^,  ^"f"^^ 

There,  where  I  have  gamer'd  Jp  my  heaiiT  «ffht-sided  pynmid  ;  and  4.  Rectangular  four- 

Wheie  either  I  miut  live,  or  bear  no  life.         Id.  «aed  pnsm.    The  surfece  of  the  grams  is  gene- 

For  tondry  foet  the  rural  realm  turround ;  rally  rou^h,  uneven,  or  granulated  ;  that  of  the 

The  fieldmonte  bnildt  her  gamtr  under  ground  ;  crystals  is  always  smooth.     Lustre  externally 

For  gathered  grain  the  blind  laboriont  mole,  glistening ;    internally    shining,    bordering    on 

In  winding  maset,  workt  her  hidden  hole.  splendent.    Fracture  conchoickl.    Sometimes  it 

Ihgdmt.  occurs  in  lamellar  distinct  concretions.    Trans- 

GARN ERIN  (—^-),  a  celebrated  aeronaut,  parent  or  translucent.  Refracts  single.  Scratches 
and  the  first  who  made  the  experiment  of  de-  quartz,  but  not  topaz.  Brittle.  Rather  difficultly 
■scending  in  a  parachute.  This  he  accomplished  frangible.  Sp.  gr.  4-0  to  4*2.  Its  constituents  are, 
on  the  21st  of  September,  1802,  ascending  from  silica  39*66,  alumina  19'66,  black  oxide  of  iron 
an  enclosure  in  North  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-  39*68,  oxide  of  manganese  1*80. — Berzelius.  Be- 
square.  At  the  computed  height  of  4154  French  fore  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  into  a  black  enamel,  or 
ff^t,  the  intrepid  voyager  cut  the  rope  which  scoria.  It  occurs  imbedded  in  primitive  rocks, 
attached  the  car  to  the  balloon,  and  descended  and  primitive  metalliferous  beds.  It  is  found  in 
safely  in  the  fields  near  Kentish  Town,  the  bal-  various  northern  counties  in  Scotland ;  in  Nor- 
loon  felling  the  next  day  near  Famham  in  way,  Lapland,  Sweden,  Saxony,  Fiance,  &c.  It 
Suny.    M.  Gamerin's  dea&  was  occasioned  by  is  cut  for  ring-stones. 

apoplexy  in  the  Theatre  du  Jardin  Beaujolin  at        Common  garnet. — Deep  red,  inclining  to  vio- 

Pans,  August,  1823.    Having  the  rope  which  let,  or  verging  to  black,  or  olive,  or  leek-green, 

sustained  the  curtain  in  his  hand,  by  a  sudden  or  brown,  seldom  yellow.    Its  external  lustre 

relaxation  of  his  grasp,  he  allowed  it  to  fell,  casual,  internal  2*3.     Transpareninr,  2*31.    Of 

when  one  of  the  weights  struck  him  on  the  the  brownish  and  blackish,  most  frequently,  0. 

head,  and  he  never  fully  recovered  from  the  Of  the  green  at  most,  2.    Crystallised  as  the 

blow.  former  variety,  the  surfece  of  the  crystals  often 

GARNET,  n.  t.    Ital.  gamatOf  grenato  (from  diagonally  seamed,    frequently  found  also  in 

its  resemblance  to  the  pomegranate  seed,  or  from  rough  rounded  grains,  or  fragments.    Fracture 

low  Lat.  granatut).    A  precious  slone.  uneven,  inclining  to  Che  conchoidal,  flat  or  im- 

TTie  ^omrt  aeemt  to  be  a  tpede.  of  the  carbancle  of  ^"^^  ^^^^  the  splintery.     Hardness,  ftom 

the  andentt:  the  Bohemian  iTred,  with  a  alight  catt  ^OJoU.    Yet  sometimes  only  9     Sp.  gr.  of  the 

of  aflameH»lonr;  and  the  Syrian  it  red.  with  a  alight  ^d,  from  3-941  Werner,  to  4000  Brisson;  of 

cast  of  purple.  Woodward^a  Met.  Fo$$.  ^^^  green,  firom  3*75  to  3*800. 

The  garnei  is  a  gem  of  a  middle  degree  of  bardnctt,  Kirwan  found  that  of  some  small  garnets  3*63. 
between  the  tapphire  and  the  common  cryttal.  It  it  Both  varieties  exert  most  commonly  some  ac- 
foond  of  varioot  tiiet.  Itt  torfeeet  are  not  to  tmooth  tion  on  the  mi^netic  needle.  According  to 
or  polite  as  those  of  a  raby,  and  itt  coloar  it  ever  of  a  Bergman,  tliey  are  fusible,  per  se,  by  the  blow- 
strong  red,  with  a  plain  admixture  of  btneith :  iu  pipe,  sometimes  into  a  transparent  green  glass, 
degree  of  colour  U  very  diflfoient,  and  it  always  wantt  fcut  most  commonly  into  a  black  slagg.  Alkalies 
much  of  th«  bnghtneat  of  the  ruby.                  ifitf.  flux  them  with  great  difficulty ;  borax  and  micro- 

GAawET  (Henry),  an  English  Jesuit  nf  noto-  cosmic  salt  convert  them  into  a  green  or  black 

riety,  was  bom  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1555,  and  glass.    Gerhard  tells  us,  that  in  a  strong  heat 

educated  at  Winchester  school.    He  then  went  they  form  a  gray  glass ;  yet  Fourcroy,  in  a  strong 

to  Rome  and  entered  the  Jesuits' College  in  1575,  heat  of  eleven  hours,  found  garnets  powdered 

where  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  the-  barely  softened,  and  agglutinated.    Observing 

ology .  In  1586  he  returned  to  England  as  provin-  these  different  results,he  exposed  thirty-five  grains 

cial  of  his  order ;  and  abode  here  without  moles-  weight  of  small  Bohemian  garnets,  whose  sp.  gr. 

tation  for  several  years.    But  he  now  held  a  se-  vras  3*63,  to  a  blast  heat  for  a  few  minutes,  and 

cret  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Spam  ;  and  found  them  melted  into  an  opaque  dark  gray, 

by  an  answer  which  he  gave  to  a  case  of  consci-  fine-grained  porcelain,  by  a  heat  of  136^. 
ence  submitted  to  him,  in  regard  to  the  destruc-        By  Bergman's  account  mis  stone  contains  more 

tion  of  heretics,  is  said  to  have  given  an  impulse  silex  than  argill,  and  more  argill  than  calx ;  of 

to  the  gunpowder  plot.     He  was  tried  as  an  iron  it  contains  from  0*02  to  0-20. 
accomplice  in  it,  and  executed  at  the  west  end  of       By  Achard,  red   Bohemian  garnet  contains 

StPaurs,May  3rd,  1606.  0*483  silex,  0*30  argill,  0*116  ralx,  and  0*10 

Garvet,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  the  si-  iron, 
licious  kind,  divided  by  Kirwan  into  oriental        Weigleb  fbund  the  green  garnets  of  Saxony  to 
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contain  0*3645  of  tflex,  0-3083  calx,  and  0*2875  ments  ol  Toulouse  (the  oqpital),  St  OaadeDS^ 

of  iron.    If  so,  the  gieen  garnets  being  also  spe-  Muret,  and  Villefianche.     The  southern  put, 

eifically  Ushter,  we  may  suspect  them  to  be  spe-  lying  among  the  Pyrenees,  is  mountainoos;  the 

cifically  different  from  the  red.     In  another  rest  consists  of  hills,  extensive  valleys,  and  smaH 

experiment,  however,  Weigleb  found  the  argil-  plains.    In  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Gaoden's 

laceous  ingredient  also  in  the  green ;  and  so  did  the  soil  is  scarcely  fit  for  any  thing  bnt  pasturase ; 

Merz;  for,  in  that  of  Ehrenberg,  he  found  0*40  throughout  the  rest  it  is  rich  antl  fertiU^  proda* 

of  silex,  0*20  argill,  O'OS  calx,  and  0*20  of  iron,  cing  not  onl^  com,  but  most  of  the    fruits  ot 

The  twelve  grains  missing  must  have  been  air  warm  countnes,  and  particularly  wine.      The 

and  water,  and  perhaps  a  casual  loss ;  but  it  ap-  mountains  contain  mines  of  copper,  lead,  iron, 

pears  the  calx  is  aerated,  as  Weigleb  found  also  and  coal.    Garonne  exports  com,  cattle,  and  the 

a  considerable  deficit.  produce  of  its  mines,  together  with  woollen  staffii 

It  is  commonly  found  in  schistose  mica,  or  and  leather.     Population  367,500,    of  whom 

gneiss,  more  rarely  in  argillites  or  granites.  18,000  are  Protestants. 

Garnets,  Counterfeit,  are  made  as  follows.  Garonne,  a  large  river  of  France,  which  rises 

Take  prepared  crystal,  2  oz.  red  lead,  6  oz.  man-  among  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  borders  of  Catalonia, 

ganese,  16  gr.  zaffre,  3  gr. :  Mix  all  well,  put  and  flows  in  a  north-west  direction  throogh  part 

them  into  a  cracible,  cover  it  well  with  lute,  and  of  Langaedoc  and  Guienne.    It  becomes  naTi- 

set  in  a  potter*s  kiln  for  twenty-four  hours.    Or  gable  at  Muret,  and  receives  the  Dordogne  at 

take  crystal  2  oz.  minium,  5|  oz.  manganese,  15  Bourg-tui^Mer,  when  it  takes  |he  name  of  the 

gr.  and  zaffre,  4  gr.  but  the  best  are  composed  of,  Gironde.    Passing  by  Bourdeanx,  it  fidls  into 

Strass 0*6630  ^  Atlantic,  by  two  mouths,  called  the  Pas  des 

Glass  of  antimony        .                •        0*3320  ^^  t^nd  the  Fas  de  Grave.    At  its  mouth  it  is 

Purple  of  Cassius                                 0*0025  tihove  three  miles  vride,  and  the  tide  rises  to 

Oxide  of  manganese    .                         0-0025  Beaucaire,  nine  miles  below  Bourdeaux.    lo  its 

,  course,  which  is  above  400  miles,  it  receives  the 

1*0000  Arriege,  the  Tarn,  the  Baise,  the  Lot,  and  the 

Mix  and  bake  them  as  above.  Dordonie,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  rivers. 

GARNISH,  r.  a.  &fi.f.     -j    Fr.  ^amir;  Ital.  GAROUS,  o^*.    Resembling  pickle  made  ot 

Garnishment,  n.s.           yguamire  ;   Span.  fish. 

Garniture,  n. «.               J  and  Port  gwuid-  ^  »  avtt<»t  an  ofbadw  odov  proeeedt,  partly 

eer;  ULab  omare.— Minsheu.    To  ornament ;  ^  '^^  '«*<*»  ^^^  *>««  etpedally  fish ;  whmof  thi* 

embellish.    Any  decoration,  whether  of  the  per-  *^»r "  »•>»»•»  9^"^  •xcretion,  uid  oUdooii»€p». 

son,  table,  or  mind.    It  is  a  cant  term  in  gaols  '*^'V«„  *«,           yy         %,                   -wmna*. 

for  fetters :  an  acknowledgment  in  money  when  GARRAN,  n.  «•  Erse ;  the  same  as  gelding.  A 

a  prisoner  goes  to  gaol.  ""^  *^orse.    A  Highland  horse  which  when 

All  widiin  with  flowen  was  ganutked,  brought  to  the  north  of  England  is  called  a  gal- 

That,  when  mild  Zephyms  amongst  th«m  blew,  loway,  q.  V. 

Bid  breathe  oat  bounteous  smells,  and  painted  colours  When  he  comes  forth,  he  will  make  their  cows  and 

shew.                                                 Spmuer^  gvrwu  to  walk,  if  he  doth  no  other  h:»n  to  thdr 


With  Uper  light  persons. 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  ganuh.  Every  man  would  be  forced  to  provide  winter- 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.         ShalupMin,  fodder  for  his  team,  whereas  common  gammt  shift 
So  are  yoa,  sweet,  upon  grass  the  year  round ;  and  this  would  force  men 
Even  in  the  lovely  jfomUh  of  a  boy.       Id,  to  the  encloeing  of  grounds,  so  that  the  nee  of  ^orroNS 

Paradise  was  a  terrestrial  garden,  gormshed  with  would  decrease.                                               Tem^ie, 

Mts,  delighting  both  the  eye  and  the  ^^^'         ^  GARRET,  n.  f .  J     Fr.  garite,  the  tower  of  a 

AU  the  streets  wert»  yonmM  with  the  dtSJns,  «  Garreteer, nx  Jcitadel,  from  Goth.  iwt»; 

standing  in  their  liveries.            Baam',  Henry  V£i.  ^ax.  uyian,  to  guard.    A  room  on  the  highest 

The  church  of  Sanctn  Ouistiniana  in  Padoaa  is  a  "^^r  of  the  house.    Also  rotten  wood,  but  in 

sound  piece  of  good  art,  where  the  materials  being  ^^  ^"^  i^  is  out  of  use.    An  inhabitant  of  a 

ordinary  stone,  without  any  ^anmAmenl  of  sculpture,  gRrret 

ravish  the  beholders.                                       Wolion,  The  colour  of  the  shining  part  of  rotten  wood,  by 

There  were  bills  which  gamuhed  their  proud  heighu  dsylight,  is  in  some  pieces  white,  and  in  some  pieces 

with  stately  trees.                                             Stdnesf,  inclining  to  red,  which  they  call  the  white  and  red 

With  what  expence  and  art,  how  richly  drest !  jfarr§t,                                                                Bmetm, 

OarnMed  with  'sparagus,  himself  a  feast !  The  mob,  commissioned  by  the  government, 

Ihyden,  Are  seldom  to  an  empty'^orrsf  sent.          Dtydtm. 

As  nature  has  poured  out  her  charms  upon  the  John  Bull  skipped  from  room  to  room  ;  ran   up 

female  part  of  our  species,  so  they  are  very  assiduoos  stain  and  down  stairs,  from  the  kitchen  to  Uiejierrel, 

in  bestowing  upon  themselves  the  finest  garmtmn  of  ArlmtimtiU  Jokm  AdL 

art.                                                Addison's  Spedator,  On  earth  the  god  of  woalth  was  made 

Plain  sense,  which  pleased  your  sires  an  age  ago,  Sole  patron  of  the  building  trade  ; 

Is  lost  without  the  gmrmtms  of  show.           GrawoUle.  licaving  the  arts  the  spacious  air, 

GARONNE,  Upper,  a  south-west  department  ^i^k  licence  to  build  castles  there : 

of  France,  consistine  of  part  of  Languedoc  and  ^^^  '^  conceived  their  old  pretence, 

Gascony,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  Spain,  "^^  ^^^^  ***  gamu,  comes  from  thence.   &vi/). 

and  on  tlie  west  by  the  department  of  the  Upper  GARRICK    (David),  the   Hoscius  of   his 

Pyrenees.    It  has  a  territorial  extent  of  2840  age  and  country,  was  bom  at  the  Angel  Inn 

square  miles,  is  divided  into  the  four  arrondisse-  Hereford  in  1716.    His  i^er,  captain  Peter 
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Garricky  was  of  a  French  refugee  £imtly,  and  had  to.  the  seal  which  he  showed  to  hanish  from  the 

atroopof  horse  which  were  then  quartered  in  that  stage  all  those  plays  that  haye   an  immoral 

city.    This  rank  he  maintained  in  the  army  for  tendency,  and  the  purity  of  the  English  drama 

several  years,  and  was  a  major  at  his  death.    Mr.  vras  beyond  a  doubt  much  more  fully  established 

Garrick  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa-  during  the  administration  of  this  theatrical  mi- 

tion  at  Litchfield ;  which  he  afterwards  completed  nister,  than  it  had  ever  been  under  former  ma* 

at  Rochester,  under  the  celebrated  Mr.  Colson,  nagement.    Notwithstanding  the  numberless  and 

■ince  professor  at  Cambridge.    Dr.  Johnson  and  laborious  avocations  attendant  on  his  profession 

he  were  fellow  students  at  the  same  school ;  and  as  an  actor,  and  his  station  as  a  manager ;   yet 

went  up  to  Loudon  to  push  themselves  into  ac-  still  his  active  genius  frequently  burst  forSi  in  vari- 

tive  life,  in  the  same  coach.    On  the  9th  March  ousdramatic,and  poetical  productions,aud  though 

1736  he  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.    He  soon  his  merit  as  an  author  is  not  of  the  first  class,  yet  his 

quitted  the  law,  and  followed  for  some  time  the  great  knowledge  of  men,  manners,  and  stage 

business  of  a  wine  merchant ;  but  at  last  he  gave  effect,  and  his  happy  turn  for  lively  and  striking 

way  to  the  irresistible  bias  of  his   mind,  and  satire,  made  him  generally  successful  in  the 

joined  a  travelling  company  of  comedians  at  Ips-  drama,  and  his  innumerable  prologues  and  epi- 

wich,  where  he  went  by  the  name  of  Lydale.  logues  have  been  greatly  admired.    His  ode  on 

Having  in  this  poor  school  of  Apollo  obtained  the  deathofMr.Pelham  ran  through  four  editions 

some  acquaintance  with  the  theatric  art,  he  burst  in  less  than  six  weeks.    Among  his  original  pro- 

at  once  upon  the  world,  in  1740,  1741,  mall  the  ductions  are,  the  Farmer's  Return,  and  Linco's 

lustre  of  perfection,  at  tiie  little  theatre  in  Good-  Travels,  interludes ;  The  Guardian,  Lethe,  Lying 

man's  Fields,  then  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Valet,  Miss  in  her  Teens,  Male  Coquet,  Irish 

Giffard.    The  character  he  first  performed  was  Widow,  and  other  comedies  in  two  acts :  The 

Richard  III.  to  witness  which  the  theatres  at  the  Enchanter,  a  musical  entertainment :    Lilliput, 

west  end  of  the  town  were  soon  deserted ;  and  the  Christmas  Tale,  and  many  others.     We  have 

Goodman's  Fields,  from  being  tne  rendezvous  of  thus  traced  him  to  the  period  of  his  retirement  in 

citizens  and  their  wives,  became  the  resort  of  all  spring  1776 ;  when  with  a  splendid  fortune,  and 

ranks  till  the  close  of  the  season.    Being  offered  advancing  in  years,  he  sought  to  enjoy  in  the 

very  advantageous  terms  for  performing  in  Dub-  vale  of  life  that  dignified  and  honorable  ease, 

lin,  during  part  of  the  -summer  1741,  he  went  which  he  had  so  well  earned  by  the  activity  and 

over  to  Ireland,  and  found  the  same  just  homage  merits  of  his  dramatic  reign.    But  short  was  the 

paid  to  his  merit  which  he  had  received  from  period  allotted  to  him  for  retirement :  for  he  died 

ikis  countrymen.    In  the  following  winter  he  en-  on  the  20th  January  1779. 

Eged  with  Fleetwood  then  manager  of  Drury        Garrick  (Eva  Maria),  wife,  and  long  the 

ine:  where  he  continued  till  the  vear  1745|  relict,of  the  celebmted  David  Garrick,  was  bom 

when  he  again  went  over  to  Ireland,  as  joint  at  Vienna,  February  29th,  1725.    Her  maiden 

manager  with  Mr.  Sheridan  of  the  theatre  royal  name,  Viegel,  she  changed  by  command  of  the 

in  Smoke  Alley.  Thence  he  returned  to  England,  empress-queen,  Maria  Theresa,  to  that  of  Vio- 

and  engaged  for  the  season  of  1746  with  Mr.  lette,  a  translation  of  the  German  word  vielge. 

Rich  at  Covent  Garden.    Tliis  was  his  last  per-  the  anagram  of  her  name.    She  was  at  this  time 

formance  as  an  hired  actor;  for  in  the  close  of  a  &vorite  dancer  at  the  Imperial  court.    In  1744 

that  season  Fleetwood's  patent  for  the  manage-  she  came  to  England,  bnnging  with  her  a  re- 

roent  of  the  theatre  in  Drury  Lane  being  expired,  commendation  from  the  countess  of  Stahremberg 

Mr.  Garrick  and  Mr.  Lacy  purchased  the  pro-  to  lady  Burlington,  who  received  her  as  an  iiv- 

perty  of  it,  with  the  renovation  of  the  patent ;  mate  of  Burlington-house,  and  ever  after  treated 

and  in  winter  1747  opened  it  with  the  greatest  part  her  with  great  affection ;  a  circumstance  which 

of  Mr.  Fleetwood's  company ;  and  with  the  aadi-  gave  rise  to  a  general  but  erroneous  idea,  that  she 

tionofBarry,  Mrs.  Pritchard,andMrs.Cibber  from  was  a  natural  daughter  of  the  eari's.    While 

Covent  Garden.    To  trace  Mr.  Garrick  through  under   this  protection,    mademoiselle   Violette 

dl  the  various  occurrences  of  his  public  life  formed  an  attachment  with  Mr.  Garrick,  and  on 

^ould  swell  this  account  to  many  pages.    Suf-  the  22nd  of  June,  1749,  the  nuptials  were  cele- 

fice  it  to  say,  he  continued  in  the  full  enjoyment  brated,  with  the  sanction  of  the  countess  Bur- 

of  fame  to  the  period  of  his  retirement,  and  that  lington,  a  marriage    portion   of  £6000  being 

his  universality  of  excellence  never  once  admitted  bestowed  by  her  upon  the  bride.    In  1751  and 

of  a  competitor.    Tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  in  1763  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  tiie 

the  lover  and  the  hero,  the  jealous  husband^  and  continent ;  after  whose  death,  though  strongly 

the  thoughtless   rake,  were  all  alike  his  own.  solicited  by  several  persons  of  rank  and  fortune. 

Rage  and  ridicule,  doubt  and  despair,  transport  she  continued  a  widow,  residing  in  her  house  on 

and  tenderness, compassion  and  contempt;  love,  the  Adelphi-terrace,  where  she  died  suddenly, 

jealousy,  fear,  fury,  and   simplicity ;    all  took  October  16lh,  1822. 

in  turn  possession  of  his  features,  while  each  of       GARRISON,  n.  t.  &  v.  a.    Fr.  gamkon.    See 

them  appeared  to  be  the  sole  possessor  of  his  Garret.  A  fortified  town  or  place ;  the  soldiers 

heart.    In  the  several  characters  of  Lear  and  who  are  placed  there  to  defend  it ;  the  act  of 

Hamlet,  Richard,  Dorilas,  Romeo,  and  Lusig-  securing  by  fortresses, 
nane ;  in  his  Banger,  Bayes,  Drugger,  KiUey,  g,,^  -^^^^^         q^  confoimde ! 

Brute,  and  Benedict,  we  saw  the  appropnate  m-  j^^  y^^^  „ j^^^l  ,  ^^^  ^  roonde/ 

dicauon  of   passion    accurately  discriminated.  And  made  aboot  m  ganiton. 

There  is  one  part  of  his  theatrical  conduct  which  To  setts  Bialacoil  in  priton. 

will  ever  be  recorded  to  Mr.  Garrick's  honor,  Ckamcer,  Romami  of  ifts  Hm. 
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Soma  of  them  that  wn  laid  i&  gamaom  will  do  no  that  part  of  the  moss  which  moves  in  a  cpncaTe 

great  hart  to  the  enemiqa.            Spaugr  oh  Irdamd,  circle,  containing  nearly  100  acres,  is  nearly  tUled 

How  oft  he  aaid  to  me,  up  ^th  moss  and  water,  and  in  some  parts  is 

Thou  art  no  soldier  fit  for  Cupid'. ^anW^  thought  to  be  five  yards  deep.     One  family  is 

_,.        ,      , ,  «             II       11       c    ^7**^'  driven  out  of  their  house,  which  is  quite  sur- 

Whom  the  old  Roman  waU^  ,11  confined,  ^^  ^  ^    ^^    is  tumbling  down.   The 

With  a  new  cham  of  gorruom  you  bmd.  _*    r  A.  v  v   •  i.    i^^  *u    i >     e 

fVaUer  P^^  ^'  ^^  moan  which  is  sunk,  like  the  bed  of 

Other*  thoee  forcee  join,  »  "^^^  ^^  north  and  south,  and  is  above  a 

Which  ganiion  the  conquesu  near  the  Rhine.  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  When 

Jhyden'M  Juoenal.  the  moss  b^^  to  move,  a  man  was  passing 

GARROWS,  a  mountainous  but  fertile  dis-  o';er  it  from  the  west,  who  perceived,  to  his  grea^ 

trict  on  the  northeast  frontier  of  Bengal,  si-  ^'^""^""^'^^  *^^*  *^?  ^^Tl'"*!!!iTi^'^ 

tuated   between  25''  and  26°  of   N.  la?.      Its  ^y  *  »Pf^y  "*T'  ^!,^*^,**'^  ^ood  fortune  to 

chief  town  is  Ghosegong.    In  the  bed  of  one  ^^^^^l^'^^^'T^^  ^P'^     ._^.,       ^  ,  , 

of  iu  rivers  is  abundance  of  coal ;  but  the  na-  GARTER,  n.  s.  &  v.  a.    Fr.  j^rhay;  Welsh 

tives  are  half  savages,  and  not  acquainted  with  gf^fg^-    A  string  or  nband  which  reteuM 

the  art  of  workin|  it.    They  go  nearly  naked,  ^^  »^«J^f  ?  ?!1^^^^^?-  J^  7^J  ""IJ^  ^'«^^ 

and,  although  they  call  theraielves  Hindoos,  eat  J?^"  °^  ^'t^"^  '"'•  ^^5*?^'  ^!  ^^*^  f 

all  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  spirituous  liquors.  Jc  officer  caUed  the  principal  kmg  at  arms;  to 

They  are  said  to  be  mild  in  their  tempers,  and  °*??  ^^^  *,  8*^''  ,^     ,            _    v  v 

of  ^y  disposiUons.    The  poverty  of  this  coun-  ^•^  ^"^  « ^**^*'  "^"^^  »^'  '^  "^  ^""^Xt^" 

try  has  alone  prevented  it  from  being  added  to  Now  by  my  george,  my  garter,             ^^■««'P«^'- 

^/;^l?T,^rVn  It  is  tributary  to  the  British.  ^jh,  ^^^/^  profaned/hath  lost  hie  holy  honour. 

GARRU  LITY,  ii.  #.  (       Lat  garndus.     The  The  garter,  blemished,  pawned  his  knightly  virtue- 

Gar'rulous,  adj.       S  disposition   or    act    of  id.  Richard  III, 

talking  too  much ;  inability  to  keep  a  secret.  Let  their  headi  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coau 

Let  me  here  brashed,  and  their  gotten  of  an  indifferent  knit. 

Expiate,  if  possible,  my  crime.  Id,  Tamii^  of  tko  8knm, 

Shameful  garrtdiig,            MiUon'i  Agotmtot,  You  owe  your  Ormond  nothing  but  a  eon. 

Some  vices  of  speech  mast  carefully  be  avoided  ;  To  fill  in  fntute  times  his  father's  place^ 

first  of  all,  loquacity  orgarrulUg,  And  wear  the  garter  of  his  mothers  race. 

Jlag  M  the  Creatiom,  Drg4m^ 

k                        Old  age  looks  out,  When  we  rest  in  our  clothes  we  loosen  our  gmtero. 

And  gamdoui  recounts  the  feaU  of  youth.  and  other  ligatures,  to  give  the  spirito  free  passage. 

ThOHUOH,  Rojfm 

GARRY,  a  lake  in  Perthshire,  of  consider-  Handsome  ^ortew  at  your  knees. 


able  extent,  which  discharges  iUelf  by  a'  river  of  '^^^  **y  *~«  9<^^*^''  ^^^  *  P^"  **'  ft^**^' 

the   same   name.      The  river,  taking  a  south-        And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves.        Pope. 

westerlv  course,  receives  the  Bruar  near  Dalna-       Ga^rter,  Order  of  the,  a  military  order  of 

cordoch  inn,  the  Tilt  near  the  castle  of  Blair-  knighthood,  the  most  noble  and  ancient  of  any 

Athol,  and  die  Tummel  several  miles  below  the  lay  order  in  the  world,  instituted  by  Edward  III. 

pass  of  Killicrankie,  and  finally  falls  into  the  The  knights  companions  are  generally  princes 

Tay,  near  Logierait.    In  its  turbulent  and  rapid  and  peers ;  and  tne  king  of  England  is  the  so> 

course  there  are  several  small  water-falls.  vereign  of  the  order.    The  number  of  knights 

GARSTANG,  a  populous  town  of  Lancashire,  vras  originally  twenty-six ;  but  six  were  added 

229  miles  from  Lonaon,  in  the  post  road  be-  in  1786,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  lOf^X 

tween  Preston  and  Lancaster.     It  is  near  a  mile  family.    They  are  a  corporation,  having  a  great 

in  length,  but  built  very  irregularly.    The  chureh  and  little  seal,  &c.    Their  officers  are  a  prelate, 

is  a  stately  Gothic  structure,    ft  is  seated  on  chancellor,  register,  king  at  arms,  and  nsher  of 

the  Wyre,  and  by  means  of  the  navigable  canal  the  black  rod.    They  have  also  a  dean^  with 

from  Kirby-Kendal  to  West  Houghton,  which  twelve  canons,  and  petty  canons,  vergers,  and 

passes  the  town  end,  Garston  has  communication  twenty-six  pensioners,   or  poor  knights.     The 

with  the  Trent,  Severn,  and  Mersey.    There  is  no  prelate  is  the  head.    This  office  has  adways  been 

manufactory  immediately  in  the  town,  except  invested  in  the  bishop  of  Winchester.    Next  to 

flax-dressing,  and  the  weaving  of  sacks,  and  the  prelate  is  the  chancellor;  which  office  is 

other  coarse  articles ;  but  there  are  considerable  vested  in  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  keeps 

cotton-works  in  the  adjacent  townships,  within  the  seals,  &c.    The  next  is  the  register,  who  by 

the  limits  of  the  parish.    Three  miles  west  of  his  oath  is  to  enter  upon  the  registry,  the  scru- 

Garstang  is  the  east-side  of  Pilling-moss,  the  tinies,  elections,  penalties,  and  other  acts  of  the 

scene  of  a  phenomenon  of  which  an  account,  to  order  with  all  fidelity :   the  dean  of  Windsor  is 

the  following  effect,  was  given  in  the  Philosophi-  always  register  ex  officio.    The  fourth  officer  is 

cal  Transactions,  No.  475.     <  On  Sunday,  Uie  garter,  and  king  at  arms,  being  two  distinct  of- 

26t)i  of  January,  1744 — 5,'  a  part  of  Pilling-  fices  united  in  one  person.    He  is  the  principal 

Moss,    lying  between    Hescomb  Houses   and  officer  within  the  college  of  arms,  and  chief  of 

Wild  Bear,  was  observed  to  rise  to  a  surprising  the  heralds.    All  these  officers,  except  the  pre- 

height.    After  a  short  time  it  shrunk  as  much  late,  have  fees  and  pensions.    The  college  oi  the 

below  the  level,  and  moved  slowly  towards  the  order  is  seated  in  the  castle  of  Windsor,  within 

Mouth  side  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  it  covered  twenty  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  and  the  charter-house^ 

acres  of  land.    The  improved  land  adjoining  to  erected  by  the  founder  for  that  purpoae.    The 
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habit  and  ensign  of  the  order  are  a  garter,  mantle,  and  with  a  spear,  encountering  a  dragon,  which 

cape,  George,  and  collar.    The  first  three  were  lies  on  his  back  under  the  horse's  feet, 
assigned  the  knights  companions  by  the  founder;        The  left  shoulder  has  from  the  institution  been 

and  the  George  and  collar  by  Henry  VIII.    The  adorned  with  a  larger  garter,  with  the  device, 

garter  challenges  pre-eminence  over  all  the  other  Honi  soit,  &c.    Within  this  is  the  cross  of  the 

parts  of  the  dress,  as  from  it  the  order  is  deno-  order,  which  was  ordained  to  be  worn  at  all 

minated.    It  is  the  first  part  of  the  habit  ore-  times  by  king  Charles  I.    At  length  the  star  was 

sented  to  foreign  princes  and  absent  kni^ts,  introduced,  being  a  sort  of  cross  irradiated  with 

who,  as  well  as  all  other  kni^ts  elect,  are  there-  beams  of  silver.    In  1551  Edward  VI.  made 

with  first  adorned :  and  it  is  of  so  great  honor  some  alteiations  in  the  ritual  of  this  order :  that 

and  grandeur,  that  by  the  bare  investiture  with  prince  composed  it  in  Latin,  the  original  whereof 

this  uoble  ensign,  the  knights  are  esteemed  com-  is  still  extant  in  his  own  hand-writing.     He 

panions  of  the  greatest  military  order  in  the  there  ordained,  that  the  order  should  no  longer 

world.    It  is  worn  on  the  left  leg  between  the  be  called  the  order  of  St.  George,  but  the  order 

knee  and  calf,  and  is  enamelled  with  this  motto,  of  the  garter;  and,  instead  of  the  George,  hung 

Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.  at  the  collar,  he  substituted  a  cavalier,  bearing 

The  mantle  is  the  chief  of  those  vestments  a  book  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  with  the 
made  use  of  on  solemn  occasions.  It  is  of  blue  word,  protectio  graven  on  the  sword,  and  verbum 
velvet  lined  with  white  taffeta ;  and  to  its  collar  Dei  on  the  book :  with  a  buckle  in  the  left  hand 
b  fastened  a  pair  of  long  strings,  with  laige  tas-  and  the  word  fides  thereon.  When  the  knights 
sets,  called  '  cordons,'  made  of  blue  silk  inter-  do  not  wear  their  robes»  they  are  to  have  a  stiver 
mixed  with  gold.  On  the  left  breast  of  this  star  on  the  left  side ;  and  fiiey  commonly  bear 
mantle  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  order  within  the  picture  of  St.  George ;  enamelled  on  gold, 
the  garter,  richly  embroidered.  The  mantle  and  beset  with  diamonds,  at  the  end  of  a  blue 
worn  by  the  sovereign  is  distinguished  by  having  riband,  crossing  the  body  from  the  left  shoulder, 
a  longer  train  than  that  of  me  knights.  The  They  are  not  to  appear  abroad  vrithout  the  gar- 
color  of  these  mantles  is,  by  the  founder's  statute,  ter,  on  penalty  of  6t.  Sd.  paid  to  the  register, 
appointed  to  be  blue;  and  it  so  continued  till  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  &vorite 
the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  when  it  was  changed  orders  of  the  knighthood  in  tnis  country,  or  even 
to  purple,  and  this  was  retained  till  about  the  in  Europe,  we  aad  an  account  of  the  Installation 
twelfth  year  of  king  Charles  I.,  when  he  restored  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  the  eaii  of  Hardwicke, 
the  color  of  the  mantle  to  its  original  institution,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  marquis  of  At>eiconi, 

The  surcoat,  or  kirtle,  as  well  as  the  mantle,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  the  eari 

was  originally  composed  of  woollen  cloth,  and  so  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham,  and  the  earl  of 

continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  about  Chesterfield,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1805. 
which  time  it  was  also  made  of  velvet.  Anciently,        On  the  morning  of  installation,  at  ten  o'clock, 

the  color  of  this  vesture  changed  every  year,  the  Knights  Companions  began  the  procession, 

commonly  into  blue,  scarlet,  sanguine  in  grain,  in  the  following  complete  habit  of  the  order, 

or  white ;  it  is  now  made  of  crimson  velvet,  consisting  of  a  black  velvet  plume,  white  ostrich 

lined  vnth  white  tafieta.  feathers,  and  heron  sprig :  a.Durple  velvet  mantle. 

The  hood  was  formerly  worn  on  the  head  at  lined  with  white  silk;  gold  ana  nurple  cordons; 

all  public  ceremonies,  and  made  of  the  same  ma-  collar  of  the  order;  crimson  velvet  hood,  and 

terials  as  the  mantle,  and  sometimes  was  trimmed  crimson  velvet  surcoat ;  silver  tissue  jacket,  and 

3r  set  off  with  a  small  proportion  of  garters ;  but  puffed  breeches ;  white  silk  pantaloons ;  white 

it  is  not  now  used  in  the  same  manner  as  for-  kid   shoes ;  silver  shoe  roses,  and  silver  knee 

merly,  but  remains  fixed  to  the  mantle  as  part  of  ditto,  garter,  &c.    The  ofiBcers  of  the  order  in 

the  habit;  and,  instead  of  the  hoOd,  the  knights  their  mantles,  the  Knights  elect  in  their  under 

now  wear  on  their  heads  a  cap  of  black  velvet,  habits,  having  their  caps  and  feathers  in  their 

deep  in  the  crown,  lined  with  taffeta,  and  adorned  hands,  and  £e   honorable   captain  Yorke,  the 

with  a  large  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  in  the  ceo-  proxy  of  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  in  his  ordinary 

tre  of  which  is  a  tuft  or  aigrette  of  heron's  fear  habit,  attended  the  Sovereign  in  the  royal  apart- 

thers;  these  feathers  are  usually  fixed  to  the  cap  ment.     The  Officers  of  Arms,  and  the  four 

by  a  band  of  diamonds.    The  custom  of  wearing  Serjeants  at  Arms,  with  their  maces,  attended  io 

these  caps  and  feathers,  at  the  great  solemnities  the  Presence  Chamber ;   the    Prebends,  Poor 

of  the  order,  had  sometimes  been  omitted,  in  and  Naval  Knights,  as  also  the  kettle  drums,  and 

and  before  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  therefore,  house  trumpets,  in  the  Guard  Chamber.    The 

in  a  chapter  held  on  the  13th  of  April,  in  his  honorable  captain  Yorke,  proxy  for  the  eari  of 

tenth  year,  the  custom  of  wearing  tne  cap  and  Hardwicke,  walked  in  the  procession,  dressed  in 

feathers  was  established.  his  naval  uniform.    At  eleven  o'clock,  a  dift- 

The  collar  of  the  order  is  of  gold,  weighing  charge  of  guns  announced  the  procession, 
thirty  ounces  Troy ;  it  b  composed  of  twenty-six        The  Sovereign  coming  under  his  state.  Garter 

pieces,  in  the  form  of  the  garter  enamelled  blue,  King  of  Arms  called  over  the  kniglits ;  and  a 

with  the  motto  of  the  order  in  gold ;  in  the  cen«  procession  was  made  fttnn  the  royal  apartment, 

tre  of  each  garter  is  a  rose,  enamelled  red,  through  the  Presence  and  Guaid  Chamoers ;  the 

seeded  gold,  and  leaved  green :  these  twenty-six  end  of  St.  George's    Hall ;  the    late  private 

garters  are  fastened  together  with  as  many  knots  chapel :  the  passage  leading  to  the  great  stairs; 

of  gold.    At  the  middle  of  it,  pendent  to  one  of  descending  which,  through  Uie  hall  to  the  great 

the  garters,  is  the  badge  of  the  ord<?r,  being  the  court ;  and  from  thence,  to  the  south  door  of  St 

figure  of  St.  George  armed,  sitting  on  horseback,  George's  Chapel,  in  tlie  following  order : — 
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Two  rae-Majort. 

Four  Dram-Majort  of  the  Homehold. 

-^  Lamb,  Esq.  Dram-Major  of  BngUnd,  nncoTertd. 

Fourteen  Trampeta. 

Two  Trombonea. 

Two  aide-Drama. 

Six  Naval  Officera  of  Travers'  College,  two  and  two. 

Eighteen  Poor  Knighu  of  Windaor,  two  and  two. 

Ten  Prebiendi,  two  and  two. 

Purauivaata  and  Heralda,  two  and  two. 

Norioy  (King  at  Anna),  Clarencieax  (Ditto). 

Kniorts  Elect, 

(Having  their  capa  and  feathers  in  their  hand) ;  vis. 
Earl  of  Cheaterfield.  Earl  of  MTinchelaea. 

Earl  of  Pembroke.  Marqnia  of  Aberoom. 

Dakeof  BeanfDit. 

Dnkaof  Rutland. 

Knights  Com PAMioNi ;  via. 

Earla  Camden,  Spencer, 

WMtmonlaod,  Saliabmy, 

^»1  of  Chatham, 

Duke  of  Devonahire, 

''Prince  WiUinm,       D.  of  Olonceater,^ 
D.of  Cambridge,     Duke  of  Suaaex, 
D.  of  Cumberiand,    Duke  of  Kent, 

g^      Doke  of  Clarence,     Duke  of  York, 
ft  Prince  of  Walea, 

The  Register  (the  Dean), 

Having  Gaiter  King  at  Anna  on  hia 

right,  and  Deputy  Black  Rod  on  hia 

left  hand. 

The  Chancellor  with  the  Purse, 

^Having  on  hia  right  hand  the  Prelate. 

I<ord  Chamberlain.  The  Sword  of  State. 

g  g  f  THE  SOVEREIGN. 

Hia  Train  borne  by  the  Marquisses 
Worcester  and  Tavistock,  and  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Yilliers. 

The  Officers  of  State,  via. 

The  Earl  of  Harrington,  Gold  Stick. 

Marquis  of  Hertford,  Master  of  the  Horse. 

Earl  Maccleafield,  Captain  of  the  Yeoman  of  the 

Guards. 

Lord  St.  Helens,  Lord  in  Waiting. 

Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners. 

Ten  of  His  Majeaty'a  Pagea,  in  a  new  uniform. 

In  this  manner,  moTing  to  the  Chapel,  the  pro- 
cession entered  the  south  door ;  passed  down  the 
south  aisle,  and  up  tlie  centre,  or  nave,  then 
turning  to  ihe  left  proceeded  up  the  north  aisle, 
to  the  Chapter^house ;  the  organ  and  band  play- 
ing the  March  in  Hercules ;  the  Naval  and  Poor 
Knights  dividing  on  either  side,  at  some  distance 
from  the  Chapter-house ;  then  the  Prebends, 
next  above ;  and  the  Officers  of  Arms  nearest  to 
the  Chapter-house.  None  entering  with  the 
Sovereign  into  the  Chapter-house,  but  the 
Knights  Companions,  and  the  sworn  Officers  of 
the  order ;  the  Knights  elect  retired  to  their  chairs 
in  tlie  aisle  behind  the  altar.  The  Sovereign's 
train  was  carried  into  the  Chapter-house  by 
Garter ;  and  borne  out  of  the  Chapter-house  by 
Deputy  Black  Rod,  and  then  again  carried  by 
the  Train  Bearers.  Deputy  Black  Rod,  and  the 
Register,  not  having  been  sworn,  remained  in  the 
aisle,  opposite  to  the  Knights  elect.  The 
Sovereign  and  the  Knights  Companions,  being 
seated,  the  latter  according  to  their  seniority,  and 
their  stalls  in  the  Chapel ;  Garter  acquainted  His 


Majesty,  that  Robert  Qiianne»  En.  Depe^ 
Black  Rod,  waited  at  the  door  and  humbly  prayed 
admittance  to  take  the  oath  of  Office :  and  he 
being  thereupon  introduced  by  Gaiter,  kneeled 
near  the  Sovereign,  on  the  left  hand,  when  Gar- 
ter, holding  the  Gospels,  administered  die  oath. 
Deputy  Black  Rod,  having  kissed  the  SoTereigB*s 
band,  retired  to  his  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table.  Then  Garter,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, (who  was  indbpoaed),  acqwainted  His 
Majesty  that  the  dean  of  Windsor,  the  hooor- 
able  and  reverend  Dr.  Edward  Legge*  atteoded 
at  the  door,  and  prayed  admittance  lo  take  the 
oath,  as  the  Register  of  the  Order.  He  was 
thereupon  introduced  by  Garter  and  Depaty 
Black  Rod ;  the  latter  carrying  the  ensigns  of 
the  Register's  office :  the  locnm  tenens  adminis- 
tered the  oath ;  and  Register  being  invested,  md 
having  kissed  the  Sovereign's  hand,  withdrew  to 
his  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  Then,  by 
the  Sovereign's  command,  the  officer  acting  for 
the  Chancellor  standing  on  the  left  hand  of  His 
Majesty,  read  die  new  statute.  Which  done,  the 
Register  returned  to  his  place. 

Garter  then,  by  the  sovereign's  command,  intro- 
duced the  duke  of  Rutland  between  two  knights* 
viz.  their  royal  highnesses  the  dukes  of  York  and 
Clarence,  who  was  received  at  the  door  by  the 
two  junior  knights,  and  conducted  to  the  table, 
where  the  surcoat,  girdle,  and  sword  had  bet-o 
placed:  and  Garter  presenting  the  sarcoot  to 
the  two  senior  knights,  they  invested  his  ^nct 
therewith,  the  Register  reading  this  admoni- 
tion :  take  this  robe  of  crimson,  lo  the  increase 
of  your  honor,  and  in  token  and  sign  of  the 
most  noble  order  you  have  received,  where- 
with you  being  defended,  may  be  bold  not  only 
strong  to  fight,  but  also  to  offer  yourself  to  shed 
your  blood  for  Christ's  foith,  the  liberties  of  the 
church,  and  the  just  and  necessary  defence  of 
them  who  are  oppressed  and  needy.  Then  Gar- 
ter presented  tne  girdle  in  like  manner,  and 
afterwards  the  sword,  which  they  pot  on  his 
grace,  who  then  took  hb  place  near  the  table. 
Garter  then  introduced  the  honorable  caplam 
Yorke,  the  proxy  for  the  earl  of  Haidwicke,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  knight  elect  of  Ihe 
order,  who  stood  at  his  excellency's  place  oev 
the  table,  between  their  royal  highnesses  the 
dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Kent 

The  duke  of  Beaufort  and  his  eonpon  on« 
were  then  severally  introduced  betvpeen  twn 
knights  in  like  manner,  and  invested  with  the 
surcoat,  girdle,  and  sword. 

The  knights  elect  and  the  proxy  continued  is 
the  Chapter-house,  while  the  procession  to  the 
Chapel  was  made  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
north  aisle  and  up  the  nave,  into  the  dioir,  in 
the  following  order : — First,  the  naval  and  poor 
knights,  who,  comine  into  the  choir,  made  their 
reverences,  first  to  £e  altar,  then  to  the  sove> 
reign's  stall,  and  placed  themselves,  on  each  side, 
near  the  altar.  'The  prebends  made  their  reve- 
rences in  like  manner,  and  went  to  their  places 
under  the  stalls.  The  officers  of  arms,  makixk^ 
their  reverences,  stood  next  to  the  poor  knig^t>. 
Then  the  knights  companions,  each  in  the  ofdet 
in  which  he  had  walked,  made  their  revereocev 
and  retired  under  their  banners,  where  they  i«- 
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mained  landing.    The  Register,  Garter,  and  the  Gospels : — '  You  being  chosen  to  be  one  of 

Deputy  Black  Hod,  making  their  reverences  to-  the  honorable  company  of  the  most  noble  order 

gether,  stood  before  their  form.  The  Prelate  and  of  the  Garter,  shall  promise  and  swear,  by  the 

Chancellor  did  the  same.    The  Sword  of  State,  Holy  Evangelists,   by  you   here  touched,  that 

with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  on  his  left  hand  (the  wittingly,  and  willingly,  you  shall  not  break  any 

Sovereign  being  seated),  stood  on  the  steps  be-  statute  of  the  said  order,  or  any  article  in  them 

tore,  or  under  the  sovereign*^  stall.    The  Sove-  contained,  unless  you  shall  have  first  received  a 

reign  made  one  reverence  to  the  altar;  and,  being  dispensation  from  the  sovereign,  the  same  being 

in  his  stall,  repeated  the  same ;  the  train  beai*ers  agreeable,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  will  of  God 

standing  upon  the  steps  leading  to  the  sovereign's  and  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  hi  forth  as  to  you 

stall.  belongeth  and  appertaineth,  so  help  you  Uod 

Garter  then  went  into  the  middle  of  the  choir,  and  his  Holy  Word/    The  two  knights  then 

and  making  his  double  reverence,  waved  his  seep-  conducted  his  grace  into  the  upper  stall;  the 

tre  towards  his  Royal  Highness  the  prince  of  Register  and  Garter  entering  into  tne  lower  stall; 

Wales ;  who,  thereupon  came  from  under  his  the  Deputy  Black  Rod  remaining  in  the  area, 

banner,  made  his  reverences,  and  ascended  into  his  Garter  tnen  presented  the  mantle  to  the  knights, 

stall  ;where,repeating  his  reverences,  he  sat  down,  who  invested  his  grace  therewith^  the  Register 

All  the  other  knights  continued  standing  under  reading  the  following  admonition : — *  Receive 

their  banners.  The  Prelate  was  conducted  to  the  this  robe  of  heavenly  color,  the  livery  of  this 

altar  by  the  verger  of  St.  George's  Chapel ;  and  most  excellent  order,  in  augmentation  of  thy 

the  two  Prebends,  by  me  same  Verger.  honor,  ennobled  with  the  shield  and  red  cross  of 

Then  Garter,  with  the  usual  reverences,  the  our  Lord,  by  whose  power  thou  mayest  safely 
organ  and  band  playing  the  Dead  March  in  pierce  troops  of  thine  enemies,  and  be  over  them 
Saul,  and  Dirge  in  Sampson,  took  up  the  banner  ever  victonous ;  and,  being  in  this  temporal  war- 
of  his  Serene  Highness  the  late  duke  of  Saxe  fiire  glorious  in  egregious  and  heroic  actions, 
Gotha ;  and  holding  it  up,  the  Provincial  Kings  thou  mayest  obtain  eternal  and  triumphant  joy.* 
of  Arms  joined,  and  making  their  reverences.  Next  Garter  presented  the  hood,  which  was  put 
repaired  to  the  two  senior  knights ;  who  there-  on  over  his  grace's  right  shoulder,  the  ends  of  the 
upon  joined,  making  their  reverences  together,  tippets  being  brought  in  front,  and  passed  under 
and  received  the  banner  from  Garter,  which  they  the  girdle.  Then  garter  presented  tne  great  col- 
carried,  the  point  foremost,  a  little  declining ;  lar  and  George,  with  which  the  knights  invested 
and  being  preceded  by  the  said  Provincial  Kings  the  duke,  whilst  the  Register  read  this  admoni- 
of  Arms,  sidvanced  to  the  first  step  of  the  altar ;  tion : — '  Wear  this  collar  about  thy  neck,  adorned 
where  they  repeated  their  reverences ;  and  com-  with  the  image  of  the  blessed  martyr  and  soldier 
ing  to  the  rails,  made  reverences  to  the  altar ;  in  Christ,  St  Geoige,  by  whose  imitation  pro- 
then  kneeling,  they  delivered  the  banner  to  the  voked,  thou  mayest  so  overpass  both  prosperous 
Prelate,  who,  assisted  by  the  Prebends,  placed  and  adverse  encounters,  that,  having  stoutly  van- 
it  upright  at  the  south  end  of  the  altar.  quished  thine  enemies,  both  of  body  and  soul. 

The  two  knights  then  returned  with  like  re-  thou  mayest  not  only  survive  this  transient  com- 
Terence,  and  stood  upon  their  banners.  The  bat,  but  be  crowned  with  palms  of  eternal  vic- 
sword  was  then  delivered  by  Garter  to  the  next  tory.*  Garter  then  presented  the  statute-book, 
senior  knights ;  who,  attended  by  the  said  Pro-  which  the  knights  delivered  to  his  grace ;  and 
vincial  Kings  of  Arms,  offered  the  same,  the  hilt  then  placing  the  cap  and  feathers  on  his  head,  they 
upwards,  with  like  ceremonies.  The  helm  and  seated  him  in  his  stall ;  and  his  grace  rising  up, 
crest  were  offered  by  the  two  next  senior  knights,  made  his  double  reverence,  viz.,  first  to  the  altar, 
with  the  same  ceremony,  attended  by  the  said  then  to  the  sovereign :  the  knights,  after  erobrac- 
Provincial  Kings  of  Arms.  The  achievements  ing  and  congratulating  him,  descended  into  the 
of  the  late  marquis  of  Stafford,  of  the  late  duke  of  middle  of  the  choir,  and,  making  their  reverences, 
Beaufort,  and  the  late  duke  of  Roxburgh,  were  went  up  into  their  stalls,  and,  repeating  the  same, 
offered  with  the  same  ceremonies,  by  the  six  se-  sat  down ;  the  officers  returning  to  their  places, 
nior  knights,  not  of  the  blood  royal,  attended  each  Then  }i^er  summoned  the  two  knights  next 
time  by  two  heralds,  in  rotation.  Then  Garter,  in  seniority,  in  order  to  install  the  honorable 
bowing  to  each  knight  (the  senior  first),  sum-  captain  Yorke,  the  proxy  for  the  earl  of  Hard- 
moned  him  to  ascend  into  his  stall ;  when  he  wicke ;  who  was  thereupon  conducted,  with  the 
made  his  reverences,  and  the  same  were  repeated  same  ceremony,  into  tne  stall  under  that  ap- 
when  in  the  stalls.  All  the  knights  being  in  pointed  for  his  principal,  where  the  Register  ad- 
their  stalls.  Garter  summoned  the  two  senior  ministered  to  him  the  oath.  He  was  then  con 
knights  under  their  banners,  in  order  to  install  ducted  into  the  upper  stall ;  and,  the  mantle 
Ihedukeof  Rutland;  and  a  procession  was  made  being  presented  by  Garter,  the  knights  put  the 
fo  ihe  Chapter-house,  all  making  the  usual  same  over  his  left  arm,  so  that  the  cross,  em- 
reverences,  on  going  out  of  the  choir.  broidered  within  tlie  garter,  might  be  seen.    They 

The  procession  passing  to  the  west  end  of  the  then  seated  the  said  proxy  in  the  stall,  with  the 

choir  only,  enterea  the  choir,  all  making  the  ceremony  as  before-mentioned,  and  returned  to 

usu^  reverences ;  Garter,  with  the  Register  and  their  stalls ;  the  proxy,  immediately  rising,  made 

Deputy  Black  Rod,  went  under  the  stall  ap-  his  reverences,  and  remained  standing  during  the 

pointed  for  his  graces  Garter  placing  the  cushion  rest  of  the  ceremony,  with  the  mantle  on  his 

upon  the  desk  of  the  lower  stall.  arm. 

Th<»  two  knights,  with  the  duke,  entered  into        The  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  marquis  of  Aber- 

the  lower  stall,  where  the  Register  administered  com,  the  eari  of  Pembroke,  the  etriof  Winchilseat 

the  following  oath,  Deputy  Black  Rod  holding  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  were  strenlly  intro- 
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daced  and  installed,  in  the  same  xnaimer  af  the  and  making  another  reTerence,  he  kneeled, 

duke  of  Rutland,  and  by  the  same  Knights  re-  offered  gold  and  silver  into  the  bason;  aad^ 

spectivelr,  who  introduced  them  into  the  Chapter  returning  in  the  same  order,  went  into  his  HaDy 

house.    The  Knights  thns  installed,  divine  ser-  where  he  made  his  reverences,  and  sat  down 

vice  began ;  which  was  the  same  with  that  used  Then  two  Officers  of  Arms  attended  the  two  nest 

in  St.  George^s  Chapel  on  the  Obiit  Sundays ;  Knights  in  seniority,  being  cempanioDs;  who 

except  that  no  sermon  was  preached.     Proper  offered  in  like  maiyier,  and  so  on,  till  aO  die 

pwrims,  the  31st,  146th  and  147th.    First  lesson.  Knights  and  tbn  Proxy,  either  singly  or  in  pain, 

44fli  chapter  of  Ecclesiacticus.    Te  Deum,  com-  had  offered,  and  ascended  into  their  Stalls.    Tbe 

posed  by  Gibbons.    Second  lesson,  1 1th  chapter  Provincial  Kings  of  Arms  attended  those  Kingiits 

of  the  epbtles  to  the  Hebrews.    The  anthem,  a  who  were  of  the  Blood  Royal;  and  die  sesior 

celebrated  composition  of  Handel,  selected  for  Heralds  in  rotation,  the  other  Knights  Com- 

the  occasion  by  iiis  majesty,  from  Psalm  the  21st,  panions. 
was  sung  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  service.  Divine  service  being  ended,  the  Prdate  was 

Full    chorus— Halleluiah.      Communication  conducted  to  his  seat  by  the  Verger   of  St. 

service — Kyrie  Eleeson,  by  Dr.  Child.  George's  chapeL 

At  the  words  of  the  offertory,  <  Let  your  light  The  origin  of  this  order  is  vazioosly  vdbted  by 
so  shine,  UcJ — the  organ  and  bend  playing  the  hbtorians.  The  common  aoconnt  is^  tfast  ifcie 
air  in  *  Berenice,'-— the  officers  of  the  wardrobe  countess  of  Salisbury  happening  at  a  ball  to  drop 
spread  a  carpet  on  the  steps  of  the  altar;  and  her  garter,  the  king  took  it  up  and  pieanted  it 
Deputy  Black  Bod,  making  his  obeisances,  went  to  her  with  these  words,  'Honi  soit  qui  nsl  y 
up  to  ue  rails  of  die  altar,  on  the  right  side :  pense,*  i.  e.  evil  to  him  that  evil  thinks.  In  tibe 
where  he  received  from  the  yeoman  of  the  ws^-  original  statutes,  however,  there  is  not  die  least 
robe,  a  rich  carpet  and  cushion,  which  with  the  hint  of  allusion  to  such  a  drcnmslanoey  ftztfaer 
assistance  of  the  yeoman,  he  laid  down  for  the  than  is  conveyed  in  the  motto.  Camden,  Fcm, 
sovereign  to  kneel  upon.  In  the  mean-time,  &c.,  take  the  order  to  have  been  institiiCed  on  oc- 
Garter  summoned  the  knights  from  their  stalls,  casion  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Edward  over 
beginning  with  the  junior ;  each  knight  making  the  French,  at  the  battle  of  Cressy.  That  piinoe* 
his  reverence  in  his  stall,  and  repeating  the  same  say  some  historians,  ordered  his  garter  to  be  dk- 
with  his  companion,  in  the  choir,  retired  under  played,  as  a  signal  of  battle ;  in  commeiDontian 
his  banner.— All  the  knights  standing  thus  under  of  which  he  made  a  garter  the  principal  onw- 
their  banners,  and  the  prelate  at  the  altar  to  re-  ment  of  the  order  erected  in  memoiy  of  this  si^ 
ceive  the  offerings,  the  sovereign,  making  his  re-  nal  victory,  and  a  symbol  of  die  indiasolable 
verence  to  the  altar,  descended  from  his  stall ;  union  of  the  knights.  And  they  acooonl  for  ii« 
and  then  making  another  reverence  to  the  mid-  motto,  that  king  Edward,  having  laid  dain  to  the 
die  of  the  choir ;  proceded  to  the  offering  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  denounced  shame  and  deb- 
following  order :  ance  upon  him  that  should  dare  to  think  amas 
Garter.  The  Register.  °^  *?  just  enterprise  he  had  undertaken  for  re- 
The  Chancellor  covenng  his  lawful  nght  to  that  crown;  and  tint 
The  Lord  Chamberlain.        The  Swoid  of  State.  ^^  ^^^ery  of  those  knights  whom  he  bad  ekct- 

The  Sovereign  ^  ^°^  ^°"  ^^'^  ^^^  '^^^  as  woold  enable  hiaa 

His  Majesty's  Train,  borne  as  before.  * JJ  maintain  the  quarrel  against  diose  diat  thsiigbt 

ill  of  It.    Tnis  mterpretation,  however  appeaza 

The  senior  Knight,  not  of  the  Blood  Royal,  to  be  rather  forced.    A  stdl  more  ancieDt  origin 

being  the  Knight  appointed  to  deliver  the  offer-  of  this  order  is  given  in  Rastel's  Chronide,  Ub. 

ing  to  the  Sovereign,  made  his  reverence  as  the  vi.  quoted  by  Granger,  in  the  sapplemcnt  to  hk 

procession  passed;  and  thereupon,  placed  him-  Biographical  History:  viz.  that  it  was  devised  by 

self  a  little  behind  his  Majesty,  on  the  right  side.  Richard  I.  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  when  he  cansed 

The  Sovereign,  coming  to  the  rails  of  £e  altar,  twenty-six  knights,  who  firmly  stood  by  Kim,  to 

made  a  reverence ;  when  Deputy  Black  Rod,  on  wear  thongs  of  blue  leather  about  their  legs ;  and 

his  knee,  delivered  the  offering  to  the  Knight^  that  it  was  revived  and  perfected  in  the  nineteenta 

who  delivered  it  to  the  Sovereign;   and  his  year  of  Edward  III. 

Majesty,  taking  off  his  cap  and  feathers,  put  the        J)egradatum  of  a  Knight  Compewde. — ^Thr 

offering  into  the    basin,  held   by  the  Prelate,  degradation  of  a  knight  companion,  according  to 

assisted  by  the  Prebends.    The  Sovereign  rising,  the  second  article  of  king  Heniy  \'II  Ith*sstatoUs, 

made  his  reverence  to  the  altar;  and,  retiring,  is  to  be  inflicted  on  all  uosewho  shall  be  fooad 

made  another  in  the  middle  of  the  choir;  and,  guilty  of  heresy,  treason,  or  flying  from  battle. 
when  in  hb  stall,  another,  all  the  attendants        When  a  knight  companion  is  found  guilty  o^ 

turning  as  his  Majesty  did,  and  making  their  any  of  these  offences,  and  is  in  the  dominiou  <.>i 

reverences  at  the  same  .time.    The  Knight,  who  the  sovereign,    he  is  usually  degraded  ai  the 

delivered  the  offering,  retired  under  his  banner,  ensuing  chapter;  and,  the  sovereign  haviir*  a£> 

when  the  procession  came  opposite  the  same.  c^uainted  the  knights  companions  with  his  xnten- 

All  the  Knights  standing  under  their  banners,  tion  to  have  the  ceremony  performed,  be  coo-- 

the  P-ovincial  Kings  of  Arms  joined  widi  usual  mands  Garter  to  attend  such  of  them   as  «r; 

reverences,  and  went  to  his  Royal  Higness  the  appointed  to  go  to  the  convict  knigbt,  who  m  a 

prince  of  Wales;  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  solen>n  manner,  6rst  take  from  him ^ his  GeocieT 

choir,  made  his  double  reverence,  viz.,  first  to  and  riband,  and  then  his  garter.     'And  at  iKr 

the  ultar,  then  to  the  Sovereign,  and  was  con-  following  feast  of  St.  George  (or  sooner,  if  tla 

d«ct«Hl  to  the  altar;  where,  taking  off  his  cap^  sovereign  appoint)  publication  of  his  crimen  and 
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degradation  is  made  by  Garter,  and  a  warrant  through  the  office  of  censor  of  the  college  in 
issued  out  to  him  for  tsiking  down  tlie  achieve-  1702;  and  had  a  very  extensive  practice.  One 
ments  of  the  knight,  which  is  performed  as  fol-  of  his  last  performances  was  his  translation  of  tli^ 
lows :— >  fourteenth  book,  and  the  story  of  Cippus  in  the 

First,  Garter,  in  his  coat  of  arms,  usually  fifteenth  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  These 
before  morning  prayer,  standing  in  the  middle  were  publidied  io  1717.  He  died  in  January, 
of  the  choir  in  St.  George's  chapel,  the  officers  of    1718—19. 

arms  standing  about  him,  and  the  Black  Rod  GARTMORN  Dam,  an  artificial  lake  iu 
also  present,  reads  aloud  the  instrument  for  pub-  Clackmannanshire,  formed  about  the  beginning 
lishing  the  knight's  degradation.  This  being  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the  use  of  the 
read,  the  deputed  herald  being  placed  on  the  Alloa  coal-works.  When  fiill  it  covers  162 
back  of  the  stall  of  the  convict  knight,  when  English  acres.  The  head  is  &ced  with  rough 
Garter  pronounces  these  words :  '  Be  expelled  hewn  stone,  and  measures  320  yards.  It  has  a 
and  put  from  among  the  arms,  &c/  takes  his  sluice,  which  regulates  the  quantity  of  water  to 
crest,  and  violently  casts  it  down  into  the  choir,  be  conveyed  into  a  lade,  which  first  drives  a  mill 
and  afterwards  his  bannei  and  sword ;  and,  when  for  chipping  wood  and  dye  stufis,  next  a  lint- 
the  publication  is  read  out,  all  tlie  officers  at  arms  mill ;  tnen  it  is  conveyed  into  pipes  forcing  it  up 
spurn  the  achievements  out  of  the  choir  into  the  to  two  engines,  that  draw  up  the  water  and  the 
bod V  of  the  church,  first  the  sword,  secondly,  coals  from  the  pits;  after  which  it  is  collected 
the  banner,  and  lastly  the  crest;  so  on,  out  of  into  a  smaller  oam,  and  conveyed  thence,  in  a 
the  west  door,  thence  through  the  castle-gate,  lade,  to  a  set  of  mills  in  Alloa  for  grinding 
whence  they  are  thrown  into  the  castle  ditch.  wheat,  oats,  malt,  and  barley;  which  are  capable 
At  a  chapter  held  32d  Henry  VIIL,  it  was  de-  of  grinding  400  bolls,  or  250  quarters,  in  a  day. 
termined,  that  wheresoever  the  actions  and  names  There  are  two  large  wheels,  nineteen  feet  dia^ 
of  such  offenders  should  be  found  in  the  books  meter,  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  which  drive 
of  the  order,  these  words,  ^  Vah  Proditor,'  should  the  whole  machinery  in  both  ends  of  the  mills. 
be  written  in  the  margin,  as  a  mark  of  ignominy.  From  these  mills,  the  water  fiills  into  a  rivulet, 
by  which  means  the  registers  would  be  preserved  that  runs  through  Alloa,  drives  a  snuff  and  full- 
fiiir,  and  not  de&ced  by  erasements.  ing  mill,  and,  passing  through  some  pleasure 

The  last  knight  who  was  thus  degraded,  was  grounds,  comes  near  the  harbour,  where  it  is 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  anno  1,  George  I.,  for  act-  again  confined  by  a  strong  dam  of  earth,  a  large 
ing  in  concert  with  the  French  generaL  sluice,  and  a  long  trough,  both  of  stone;  which 

Garter  Principal  Kiwo  at  Arms.  This  gives  it  a  considerable  velocity  for  clearing  the 
office  was  instituted  by  Henry  V.  Garter,  and  harbour;  so  that  this  little  water,  originally  a 
principal  king  at  arms,  are  two  distinct  offices  branch  of  the  Black  Devon,  is  made  to  serve  the 
united  in  one  person  :  garter's  employment  is  to  most  important  purposes,  by  driving  seven  mills 
attend  the  service  of  the  order  of  the  garter ;  for  besides  cleaning  the  harbour, 
which  he  is  allowed  a  mantle  and  badge,  a  house  GAR V£  (Christian),  an  eminent  German  plii- 
in  Windsor  Castle,  and  pensions  bolb  from  the  losopher  and  public  writer,  was  bom  on  the  7th 
sovereign  and  knights,  besides  fees.  He  also  of  January,  1742,  at  Breslau,  where  his  father 
carries  the  rod  and  sceptre  at  every  feast  of  St  was  a  Jyer.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
George,  when  the  sovereign  is  present,  and  noti-  Frankfort,  Halle,  and  Leipsic ;  at  which  last 
fies  the  election  of  such  as  are  newly  chosen ;  place  he  obtained  a  professorship,  but  was  soon 
attends  the  solemnity  of  their  installations,  and  compelled  to  resign  it  on  account  of  bad  health, 
funerals ;  takes  care  of  placing  their  arms  over  He  now  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he 
their  seats ;  and  carries  the  garter  to  foreign  continued  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
kings  and  princes :  for  which  service  it  has  been  his  last  years  he  suffered  much  from  a  painful 
usual  to  jom  him  in  commission  with  some  peer,  disease,  which  he  endured  with  great  fortitude, 
or  other  person  of  distinction.  Garter*s  oath  re-  He  died  at  Breslau  on  the  1st  of  December, 
lates  only  to  services  being  performed  within  the  1798.  llie  celebrated  Kaut  paid  him  the  corn- 
order,  and  is  taken  in  chapter  before  the  sove-  pliment  of  saying  that  *  Garve  was  a  true  philo- 
reign  and  knights.  His  oath  as  king  at  arms  is  sopher,  in  the  legitimate  acceptation  of  the 
taken  before  the  earl  marshal.  word.' 

GARTH  or  Girth,  from  gird. '  See  Girth.  Garve  invented  no  system  of  his  own,  nor  did 

Garth  (Sir  Samuel),  an  English  poet  and  he  attach  himself  to  the  tenets  of  any  one  master, 
^ysician,  descended  from  a  good  family  in  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  philosophers  who, 
Yorkshire.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he  without  adopting  any  particular  theory,  take  an 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1691,  and  was  ad-  impartial  view  of  all  systems  of  doctrine,  and 
mitted  into  the  college  of  physicians  at' London  seek  tnith  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  The  just 
in  1693.  He  zealously  promoted  the  erecting  of  and  rational  view  which  he  inculcated  on  the 
the  dispensary  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  subject  of  our  moral  and  social  duties,  entitle 
This  having  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  him  to  the  praise  of  a  genuine  practical  philoso- 
others  of  the  faculty,  he  ridiculed  them,  with  pe-  pher.  The  history  of  philosophy  is  indebted  to 
culiar  spirit  and  vivacity,  in  a  poem  called  the  him  for  several  new  and  ingenious  illustrations : 
Dispensary,  in  six  cantos,  highly  esteemed.  He  and  he  has  left  us  a  faithful  though  rapid  sketch 
was  one  of  the  roost  eminent  members  of  the  of  the  ancient  and  modem  doctrines  respecting 
Kit-Kat  Club.  Upon  the  accession  of  George  I.  the  fundamental  principles  of  mordi  philosophy. 
Dr.  Garth  was  knighted,  and  made  physician  to  His  literary  essays  display  a  refined  taste,  and  a 
his  majest'-  and  the  army.    He  had  then  gone    genius  at  once  elegant  and  philosophical.    His 
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Style   is  unifoTinly   simple,   perspicuous^   and  posed  of  all  the  ofiab  of  ftsh,  of  eferj  kln^ 

correct  macerated  in  salt;  it  had  its  name,  he  ttys,  from 

His  principal  woiks  are,  1.  Dissertatio  de  its  being  originally  made  of  a  fish,  called  by  the 

Nonnullis  qu»  Pertinent  ad  Loeicam  Probabili-  Greeks  garos ;  but  in  his  time  the  best  seems  to 

um,  1766, 4to.    2.  Dissertatio  de  Ratione  Scri-  hare  been  made  with  the  mackerel ;  bat  dwt  there 

bendi  Historiam  Philosophicam.     3.  A  prize  were  several  other  kinds  used  both  in  food  and 

essay,  in  German,  on  the  Inclinations,  which  was  medicine,  some  of  whidi  must  have  been  made 

crowned  bv  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  1769,  from  scarce  fish,  for  they  were  of  gieat  price. 

4to.   4.    Frogr.    Legendorum    Philosophorum  They  were  used  in  glysters,  and  externally  ap- 

NonnulU  et  &emplum,  1770,  4to.  5.  Remarks  pHed  in  seretal  kinds  of  cntaneoos  eruptions : 

on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Gellert,  1770,  the  ancients  had  a  great  opinion  of  them  mglys- 

8to.  in  German.    6.  A  Dissertatioo(in  German)  ters,  for  removing  the  pain  in  the  sciatica,  and 

on  the  union  of  morals  and  politics,  Breslau,  other  like  cases ;  and  the  coarser  sorts  were  their 

1788, 8vo. ;  also  translated  into  French.  7.  £s-  common  medicine  for  curing  cattle  of  the  scab, 

says  (in  German)  on  various  subjects  in  litera-  by  making  incisions  in  the  skin,  and  laying  over 

ture,  momls,  and  social  life.  8.  A  sketch  (in  Ger-  the  part  cloths  wetted  with  them.    Strabo,  lib.  iii. 

man)  of  the  most  remarkable  principles   of  109 ;  Piin.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  6.    The  exact  way  in 

moral  philosophy,  fix>m  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  which  the  ancients  prepared  their  garum,  vrhich 

the  present  day,  &c.,  was  first  prefixed  to  his  they  so  much  valuea  as  a  delicacy  at  their  tables, 

translation  of  AristoUe's  Ethics,  and  afterwards  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  it  appears  that  some  kindf 

printed  separately;  Breslau,  1798,8vo.  9.  Some  of  garum  had  no  fishy  matter  in  ihem,  from 

observations  on  the  most  general  principles  of  Aetius,  who  gives  the  following>prescription  of 

morals,  in  German,  ibid.  1798,  8vo.    Besides  a  liquor,  which  he  calls  by  this  name : — take  of 

these  works  Garve  «crote  a  number  of  literary  common  water  thirty-one  pints,  of  sea-salt  two 

essays.  He  also  translated  into  German  a  variety  pints,  and  of  dried  figs  fifty ;  let  these  all  mace- 

of  English  works.    Garve's  Correspondence  was  rate  together,  and  a^rwards  be  strained  clear 

published  at  Breslau,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  for  use.    All  the  garums  were  esteemed  hot  and 

GARUM,  in  ancient  cookery  and  medicine,  drying  by  the  ancients,  and  were  sometimes 

is  a  common  term  for  a  kind  of  pickle,  in  which  given  as  laxatives  before  food.    The  modem 

fish  had  been  preserved.    The  principal  kind  of  writers  understand  the  word  garum  in  a  much 

fish  thus  preserved  was  the  mackerel ;  and  the  more  limited  sense,  meaning  no  more  by  it  than 

earum  principallv  consisted  of  the  juices  of  the  the  brine  or  pickle  in  which  herrings  or  anchovies 

fish  and  salt.    We  find  the  old  writers  speaking  are  preserved. 

of  several  kinds  of  it :  one  they  call  Spanish  gar       GARUMNA^  a  navigable  river  of  Gaul,  which^ 

rum,  from  the  place  whence  they  had  it ;  another  rising  from  the   Pyrenees,  anciently  bounded 

kind,  from  its  color,  was  termed  the  black  garum :  Aquitain  on  the  north ;  but,  by  a  regulation  o 

this  last  kind  seems  to  have  been  that  called  Augustus,  divided  it  io  the  middle :  running  to 

fsecosum  by  the  Latin  poets,  as  if  the  fxces  and  the  north  of  Burdegala,  into  the  Aquitanic  Ocean, 

remains  of  the  fish  were  left  among  it ;  and  by  It  is  now  called  Garonne.     Mela  observes,  that 

others  garum  sanguineum,  from  its  being  some-  unless  it  is  swelled  by  winter  rains,  or  the  me. 

times  tinged  with  their  blood  to  a  reddish  color,  ing  of  the  snow,  it  is  for  a  great  part  of  the  yea« 

The  Romans  sometimes  called  the  Spanish  kind,  shoaly  and  scarcely  navigable ;  but,  when  in- 

which  was  esteemed  the  best,  garum  sociorum;  creased  by  the  meeting  tide,  by  which  its  waters 

and  Galen  says  that  the  black  garum  was  called  are  repelled,  it  is  somewhat  fuller,  and  the  fiv- 

oxyporum ;  but  he  only  means  by  this,  that  it  was  ther  the  river  advances,  it  is  broader,  till  at  length 

usea  in  the  preparations  called  oxypora.     It  it  resembles  an  extensive  friUi ;  not  only  besiring 

served  to  dilute  them,  and  thence  took  the  name  large  vessels,  but  swelling  like  a  raging  sea,  and 

of  them  to  itself,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  tossing  them  extremely,  especially  if  the  direction 

Spanish,  and  other  kinds,   not  used  for  this  of  the  wind  be  one  way  and  that  of  the  corrent 

purpose.    Pliny  tells  us  that  garum  was  com-  another. 
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